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Foreword 

When  the  late  Henry  C.  Wallace  became  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  the  spring  of  1921  the  depressed  condition  of  American  agricul- 
ture gave  unusual  importance  to>  the  economic  problems  of  the 
farmer.  It  was  desirable  that  the  causes  of  the  situation  which  was 
ruining  many  farmers  and  making  practically  all  farming  unprofit- 
able should  be  investigated.  Accordingly  Mr.  Wallace  planned  a 
series  of  Yearbooks  in  which  detailed  consideration  would  be  given 
to  the  economic  phases  of  farm  production  and  marketing.  This 
volume  is  the  fourth  of  the  series. 

In  the  preceding  volumes  studies  of  many  leading  farm  crops 
have  been  published.  The  1921  Yearbook  contained  articles  on 
wheat,  corn,  beef,  and  cotton.  Similar  studies  of  conditions  affecting 
hogs,  dairy  products,  tobacco,  small  grains  other  than  wheat,  and 
forestry  were  given  in  the  1922  Yearbook.  In  the  Yearbook  for 
1923  sugar,  sheep,  forage  resources,  land  utilization,  and  land  tenure 
were  discussed  from  an  economic  standpoint.  The  present  volume 
contains  articles  on  highways  and  highway  transportation;  farm 
credit,  farm  insurance,  and  farm  taxation;  hay;  the  poultry  indus- 
try; weather  and  agriculture;  as  well  as  the  late  Secretary's  annual 
report  to  the  President. 

In  the  entire  series  most  of  the  major  farm  products  and  the  eco- 
nomic forces  influencing  their  production  and  sale  are  considered. 
Important  exceptions  are  horses  and  mules  and  fruits  and  vegetables. 
The  series  thus  affords  a  fairly  comprehensive  economic  survey  of 
American  agriculture. 

Farming  in  the  United  States  is  in  much  better  condition  now 
than  it  was  when  this  series  of  Yearbooks  was  started.  Crop  and 
livestock  production  has  been  largely  readjusted  in  harmony  with 
the  changed  market  situation,  and  the  average  buying  power  of 
farm  products  has  risen  substantially  from  the  low  point  of  the 
depression  period.  Nevertheless,  it  should  not  be  assumed  that  the 
readjustment  process  is  over.  The  production  and  consumption  of 
farm  products  throughout  the  world  have  not  yet  reached  stability 
after  the  shakeup  of  the  war  and  postwar  period.  It  is  therefore  as 
important  to-day  as  it  was  four  years  ago  to  have  light  on  the  eco- 
nomic problems  of  agriculture.  It  is  hoped  that  the  studies  in  this 
volume  will  help  the  farmer  to  deal  intelligently  with  the  readjust- 
ment problems  still  to  be  faced. 

Howard  M.  Gore, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

March  1,  1925. 
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Washington',  I).  C,  November  li>,  /fl.?.}. 
To  the  President  : 

It  becomes  my  solemn  duty,  Mr.  President,  to  transmit  the  annual  report 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Henry  C 
Wallace.  Although  Secretary  Wallace  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  consider 
the  report  in  its  iinal  form,  it  has  been  carefully  reviewed  by  representatives 
of  the  department  who  have  been  in  close  touch  with  him  and  who  worked 
with  him  in  its  preparation,  and  is  believed  to  represent  his  views  regarding 
the  state  of  agriculture  and  the  work  of  the  department  during  the  period  it 
covers. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  lamentable  death  of  Secretary  Wallace  leaves  his 
annual  report  in  the  present  status.  The  method  pursued  in  submitting  this 
report  appears  to  be  the  only  practicable  one  to  meet  the  situation  that  pre- 
sents itself. 

Respectfully, 

IIowarii  M.  Oork, 
Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


The  report  as  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Secretary  "Wallace 
follows : 1 

Prospects  are  that  the  gross  income  from  agricultural  production 
in  the  United  States  for  the  crop  year  1924—25  may  reach  approxi- 
mately $12,000,000,000,  compared  with  $11,500,000,000  in  1923-24: 
and  $9,550,000,000  in  1921-22.  While  much' further  recovery  is  re- 
quired to  bring  it  back  to  its  pre-war  condition,  American  agricul- 
ture, on  the  whole,  is  in  the  best  position  it  has  held  since  1920. 
Prices  of  many  crops  are  at  the  highest  point  in  four  years,  and 
costs  of  production  have  declined  somewhat  from  the  high  point 
of  the  depression  period. 

A  favorable  readjustment  has  taken  place  in  price  ratios  between 
agriculture  and  industry,  due  partly  to  an  advance  in  prices  of  the 
things  farmers  have  to  sell  and  partly  to  a  decline  in  the  prices  of 
the  things  they  have  to  buy.  While  the  purchasing  power  of  farm 
products  is  14  per  cent  below  the  pre-war  level,  it  is  20  points,  or  30 


1  When  first  presented  to  the  President  this  report  save  the  Octoher  1  estimates  of 
crop  yields.  The  figures  have  since  been  revised  to  agree  with  the  final  estimates  made 
in   December. 
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per  cent,  above  the  index  for  May,  1921,  when  the  depression  was  in 
its  worst  period.  Farmers  have  made  crop  readjustments  which 
helped  to  bring  the  various  lines  of  production  into  better  balance. 

The  Crops  of  the  Year 

This  year's  harvest  was  the  finest  in  five  years.  Though  not  the 
greatest  in  volume  of  products,  it  was  the  best  balanced  and  repre- 
sented the  best  income.  The  total  acreage  in  all  crops  in  1924  is 
estimated  to  have  been  about  370,000,000  acres.  This  was  a  decline 
of  about  3,000,000  acres  from  the  area  planted  in  1923,  and  a  decline 
of  6,000,000  acres  from  the  area  planted  in  1919,  when  the  last  census 
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Pig.  1. — Value  of  the  principal  field  crops  in  1923-24 

was  taken.  Indications  on  November  1  were  that  the  final  yield  per 
acre  of  crops  as  a  whole  would  be  1.9  per  cent  below  the  average 
during  the  last  10  years. 

Yet  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  conclude  that  the'  American  farmer  is 
done  with  the  troubles  of  the  depression  period.  If  the  readjust- 
ment is  left  to  blind  economic  forces  it  will  be  many  years  before 
that  can  be  said.  Although  farm  commodity  price  levels  are  headed 
toward  a  better  position,  they  have  still  a  large  gain  to  make  before 
agricultural  products  will  be  on  a  parity  with  other  products.  This 
means  that  agriculture  is  still  laboring  under  a  heavy  disadvantage. 

The  improvement  that  has  taken  place  has  not  yet  lasted  long 
enough  to  produce  any  marked  betterment  in  the  finances  of  the 
farmer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  suffering  of  many  farmers  is 
perhaps  as  intense  to-day  as  it  was  in  the  first  years  of  the  depression 
period,  because  the  effects  of  the  depression  are  cumulative.  Present 
favorable  possibilities  will  have  to  be  turned  into  realities  before 
it  can  fairly  be  said  that  agriculture  is  again  enjoying  normal  pros- 
perity.   Nevertheless,  the  showing  of  1924  brings  prosperity  nearer. 

For  wheat  production  the  year  was  extraordinarily  favorable. 
Large  yields  of  good  quality  grain  have  been  harvested  almost  every- 
where.   The  wheat  crop  is  estimated  at  872,673,000  bushels,  compared 
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with  797,381,000  bushels  last  year,  or  an  increase  of  75,292,000 
bushels.  Average  annual  wheat  production  for  the  previous  five 
years  (1918-1922)  was  881,061,000  bushels. 

Yields  of  wheat  have  been  particularly  satisfactory  in  the  Great 
Plains  area  and  in  adjacent  States  from  North  Dakota  to  Texas.  In 
the  Pacific  Coast  States,  however,  severe  drought  curtailed  produc- 
tion. 

The  spring  wheat  crop,  including  durum,  has  been  extremely  satis- 
factory. Yields  in  most  sections  have  been  so  far  above  the  average 
that  in  spite  of  a  reduction  of  acreage  estimated  at  30  per  cent  since 
1919  a  crop  of  282,636,000  bushels  was  produced,  compared  with 
213,401,000  bushels  last  year  and  an  average  of  256,326,000  for  the 
previous  five  years. 

The  corn  crop  is  estimated  at  2,436,513,000  bushels,  as  compared 
with  3,053,557,000  bushels  in  1923  and  2,906,000,000  bushels  in  1922. 
An  unfavorable  season  brought  about  a  greater  percentage  of  soft 
corn  than  for  many  years.  Good  corn  prices  had  encouraged  heavier 
planting,  and  in  March  farmers  reported  an  intention  to  increase 
their  corn  acreage  by  3  per  cent,  but  a  wet  spring  hampered  planting 
and  reduced  the  effective  area  to  105,012,000  acres.  Growing  con- 
ditions were  particularly  unfavorable  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States, 
in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  and  in  the  Gulf  States. 

Cotton  production  was  estimated  at  13,153,000  bales,  compared 
with  10,140,000  bales  a  year  ago  and  a  five-year  average  of  10,851,000 
bales.  The  acreage  harvested  was  about  8  per  cent  above  that  of 
1923  and  made  a  total  of  around  40,115,000  acres.  Delayed  planting, 
however,  and  replanting  with  inferior  seed  brought  stands  of  cotton 
down  below  the  average.  On  the  other  hand,  boll-weevil  and  other 
pest  damage  was  less  than  in  the  last  three  or  four  years,  so  that  a 
fair  crop  was  realized.  Yields,  moreover,  were  more  evenly  distrib- 
uted than  in  1923. 

The  potato  crop  is  estimated  at  454,784,000  bushels.  This  is 
slightly  more  than  the  crop  of  1923  and  considerably  more  than  the 
five-year  average  of  390,616,000  bushels.  Though  the  potato  acreage 
was  much  less  than  in  recent  years,  unusually  favorable  weather 
'resulted  in  a  larger  crop.  Sweet  potatoes,  however,  are  a  very  small 
crop  this  year,  total  production  being  estimated  at  71,861,000  bushels, 
compared  with  97,177,000  bushels  last  year  and  a  five-year  average 
of  99,405,000  bushels. 

Indications  are  that  tobacco  production  will  be  nearly  1,242,623,- 
000  pounds.  This  is  about  272,487,000  pounds  less  than  last  year's 
crop  and  about  118,038,000  pounds  below  the  five-year  average. 
The  tobacco  area  was  157,000  acres  below  that  of  1923  and  16,000 
acres  below  the  five-year  average.  But  the  income  return  from  this 
reduced  crop  may  be  as  profitable  to  the  producers  as  the  return 
would  have  been  from  a  larger  crop  at  lower  prices. 

Beet-sugar  production  was  estimated  at  1,087,000  short  tons,  com- 

{>ared  with  881,000  short  tons  last  year.  The  sugar-cane  crop  in 
Louisiana  was  short.  Because  of  light  yields  and  the  necessity  for 
holding  cane  for  seed  it  is  estimated  that  somewhat  less  than  105,000 
tons  of  cane  sugar  will  be  made  in  Louisiana  this  vear,  compared 
with  162,000  tons  last  year  and  295,000  tons  in  1922. 
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The  vegetable  crop  acreage  increased  in  1924,  and  about  2,200,000 
acres  were  planted  in  16  crops  in  truck- farming  areas  compared  with 
1,800,000  acres  in  these  areas  in  1918.  In  1923  the  farm  value  of 
16  leading  truck  crops  was  estimated  at  more  than  $300,000,000. 
It  is  believed  the  value  of  the  1924  vegetable  crop  will  be  equal  to 
that  of  last  year. 

Feed  crops  other  than  corn  gave  bountiful  yields.  Preliminary 
forecasts  are  for  an  oat  crop  of  1,542,000,000  bushels,  compared  with 
the  five-year  average  of  1,303,000,000.  A  barley  crop  of  above 
average  has  been  harvested,  with  an  estimated  production  of  187,- 
875,000  bushels,  compared  with  a  five-year  average  of  186,036,000 
bushels.  Production  of  tame  hay  was  estimated  at  97,970,000  tons, 
compared  with  a  five-year  average  of  85,827,000  tons.  Estimated 
production  of  wild  hay  is  14,480,000  tons. 

Improvement  Unequally  Distributed 

Though  the  crop  story  of  1924  spells  improvement  to  agriculture 
as  a  whole,  the  improvement  will  not  be  shared  equally  by  all  sec- 
tions of  the  farm  population.  Grain  producers,  who  had  a  cash 
income  from  sales  in  1923  of  about  $920^000,000,  may  earn  this  year 
approximately  $1,210,000,000.  Of  this  prospective  increase  of  $300,- 
000,000  the  wheat  growers  stand  to  gain  by  far  the  greatest  share. 
Wheat  growers  in  hard  winter  and  spring  wheat  areas  will  gain 
more  than  other  wheat  growers. 

Corn  in  October  was  bringing  30  to  35  cents  a  bushel  more  than  in 
October,  1923,  but  corn  growers  will  have  less  corn  to  sell  this  year 
owing  to  the  reduction  both  in  the  yield  and  the  quality  of  the  corn 
crop.  In  some  corn  States,  however,  particularly  Illinois  and 
Indiana,  the  unfavorable  corn  prospects  will  be  offset  by  gains  in 
cash  returns  on  oats.  As  a  whole  the  Corn  Belt  must  look  for 
increased  returns  from  higher  hog  prices.  Based  on  data  available 
for  the  first  eight  months  of  the  present  year  it  is  estimated  that 
total  hog  slaughter  will  probably  amount  to  approximately  75,000,- 
000  head  compared  with  81,000,000  in  1923,  67,000,000  in  1922,  and 
62,000,000  in  1921. 

Hogs  at  the  farm  are  now  selling  at  $8.60  a  hundred  pounds.  This 
is  about  $2  over  the  price  of  a  year  ago.  At  this  price  level  the  cash 
income  of  hog  producers  during  the  1924-25  hog  marketing  season 
should  be  equal  to  that  of  last  year,  notwithstanding  a  prospective 
reduction  in  marketing  of  not  less  than  20  per  cent. 

Cotton  growers  realized  about  $1,470,000,000  from  last  year's  crop 
of  lint.  An  average  price  of  approximately  22.2  cents  a  pound  would 
be  necessary  to  realize  an  equal  income  from  this  year's  estimated 
yield  of  13,153,000  bales.  To  date  growers  have  received  an  average 
of  23.6  cents  per  pound  for  this  year's  crop.  Although  these  prices 
are  below  those  ox  last  year,  the  large  cotton  crop  should  enable  the 
South  to  hold  its  relatively  satisfactory  position. 

Cash  returns  from  dairy  and  poultry  products  do  not  promise  to 
exceed  last  year's  income  from  sales  of  $1,980,000,000.  Marketing  of 
poultry  products  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1924  was  less  than 
in  the  same  period  of  1923,  and  it  is  possible  the  peak  of  poultry  pro- 
duction has  been  passed.  In  dairying  production  continues  to  in- 
crease, but  heavier  marketing  may  not  result  in  a  greater  income. 
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There  is  no  certain  prospect  of  increased  income  from  cattle  and 
sheep  production.  Probably  the  returns  will  be  about  the  same  as 
those  of  last  year. 

Financial  Condition  Improved 

In  the  main  it  may  be  said  that  the  year  will  bring  increased 
income  to  the  surplus  grain-producing  regions,  to  the  Corn  Belt, 
and  possibly  to  the  Cotton  States.  The  tobacco,  fruit,  vegetable,  and 
dairy  producing  States  probably  will  not  contribute  much  to  the 
estimated  increase  in  the  gross  agricultural  income  of  the  year.  I 
have  already  mentioned  that  the  income  from  agricultural  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States  for  the  crops  of  the  year  1924  may  be  $500,- 
000,000  more  than  that  of  last  year.  Eeturns  on  the  estimated  present 
value  of  farm  capital  from  this  income,  if  operating  costs  were  not 
greater  than  those  of  the  crop  year  of  1923,  would  amount  to  3.8 
per  cent.  This  return  is  much  below  the  average  return  to  other 
capital.  Moreover,  production  costs  for  1924  may  turn  out  to  be 
slightly  greater  than  those  for  the  preceding  year.  Nevertheless, 
the  showing  is  gratifying  when  compared  with  that  of  the  last  few 
years. 

Income  from  agriculture  has  not  in  any  year  since  the  price  de- 
cline of  1920  sufficed  to  allow  both  a  commercial  return  on  capital 
and  adequate  rewards  for  the  farmers'  labor,  risk,  and  management. 
Yet  it  has  shown  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  last  three  years.  In 
1920,  after  deducting  operating  costs  and  a  wage  allowance  for 
the  farmers'  labor,  and  before  paying  interest  on  debts,  the  net  in- 
come on  the  current  values  of  agricultural  capital  was  only  0.6  per 
cent.  It  increased  to  1.4  per  cent  in  1921.  It  made  a  further  gain 
to  3.1  per  cent  in  1922  and  1923.  The  indicated  further  improve- 
ment to  nearly  3.8  per  cent  for  the  present  crop  year  thus  represents 
a  very  substantial  advance  from  the  low  point  of  the  depression 
period.  These  returns,  however,  are  made  on  a  capital  valuation  that 
has  been  scaled  down.  Thus  the  real  gain  is  not  as  large  as  the 
apparent  gain. 

The  drop  in  the  gross  income  of  agriculture  from  $15,800,000,000 
in  1919  to  $9,550,000,000  in  1920  roughly  shows  the  extent  of  the 
disaster  suffered  by  agriculture  from  the  fall  of  prices.  Similarly 
the  improvement  already  cited  in  the  gross  income  of  the  industry  as 
a  whole  since  1920  measures  the  general  betterment  that  has  taken 
place.  But  perhaps  the  rewards  to  actual  farm  operators  may  come 
nearer  to  indicating  the  position  of  the  average  farmer.  Actual 
farm  operators,  after  paying  interest  on  borrowed  capital  and  rent 
on  rented  farms,  may  earn  approximately  2  per  cent  on  their  own 
capital  investment  in  the  crop  year  1924.  This  compares  with  a  loss 
of  3.1  per  cent  on  their  capital  investment  in  1920,  a  loss  of  1.4  per 
cent  in  1921,  and  a  profit  of  1.5  per  cent  and  1.4  per  cent  in  1922 
and  1923. 

Farm  purchasing  power,  as  measured  by  the  quantity  of  things 
for  which  a  definite  amount  of  agricultural  commodities  can  be 
exchanged,  has  improved  somewhat  in  the  last  12  months.  Although 
the  index  number  of  prices  paid  to  producers  of  30  farm  products 
was  about  the  same  in  November,  1924,  as  in  November,  1923,  the 
price  level  of  nonagricultural  goods  had  declined.    There  was  con- 
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sequently  an  increase  in  purchasing  power  of  farm  products  in  terms 
of  nonagricultural  products.  Thus  in  November,  1924,  the  ratio  of 
farm  prices  to  wholesale  prices  of  nonagricultural  goods  was  86, 
compared  with  83  in  November  of  1923.  While  the  average  level  of 
farm  prices  remained  about  the  same,  there  were  important  changes 
in  prices  of  some  products.  Farm  purchasing  power  in  some  locali- 
ties has  been  materially  increased  by  large  yields  of  crops  that  have 
brought  good  prices. 

Improvement  in  Wheat  Situation 

Improvement  in  the  wheat  situation  has  been  the  outstanding 
event  in  the  agricultural  history  of  1924.  As  the  year  began  the 
world  grain  market  situation  was  more  favorable  than  at  any  time 
since  the  general  price  deflation  of  1920-21.    Apparent  surpluses  of 
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Fig.  2. — The  great  increase  in  wheat  production  1924,  as  compared  with  the  pro- 
duction in  1923,  occurred  in  the  central  tier  of  wheat  States.  The  larger  crop 
was  sold  for  a  higher  price,  due  to  a  shortage  in  the  world  crop.  •  The  farm  price 
of  wheat  on  December  15  was  141.1  cents  a  bushel  as  compared  with  94.5  cents 
on  December  15,  1923.  However,  much  of  the  crop  was  marketed  before  the 
price  made  its  greatest  advance.  As  a  result  the  average  price  received  by 
farmers  for  all  marketings  from  July  1  to  December  31,  during  which  period 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  crop  left  the  farms,  was  estimated  to  be  only  124  cents 
a  bushel 

bread  grains  had  been  much  reduced  and  the  world's  crop  promised 
to  be  between  300,000,000  and  350,000,000  bushels  below  that  of  last 
year.  Exportable  surpluses  in  the  principal  producing  countries 
were  reduced  and  requirements  of  the  importing  countries  were 
increased.  Indications  were  that  wheat  would  continue  throughout 
the  crop  year  on  a  price  level  considerably  higher  than  that  of  the 
crop  year  1923.  Total  production  of  wheat  in  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere outside  of  Russia  and  China  was  estimated  to  be  about 
2,750,000,000  bushels,  compared  with  3,045,000,000  bushels  last  year. 
Russia  seemed  unlikely  to  export  wheat,  whereas  last  year  she  ex- 
ported about  25,000,000  bushels.  Wheat  crops  of  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere were  estimated  not  to  be  larger  than  those  of  last  year.    The 
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world  rye  crop,  an  important  factor  in  the  world  wheat  market, 
was  approximately  100,000,000  bushels  short  of  last  year.  It  is 
figured  that  the  total  world's  supply  of  bread  grains  for  1924-25  will 
be  probably  10  per  cent  less  than  that  of  the  preceding  crop  year. 

The  demand  for  wheat  from  the  United  States  should  be  stronger 
than  it  was  last  year.  Europe,  outside  of  Russia,  is  short  more  than 
100,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  approximately  100,000,000  bushels 
of  rye.  North  Africa  and  Russia  are  out  of  the  market.  Canada, 
our  most  important  competitor,  will  have  at  least  150,000,000  bushels 
less  wheat  than  last  year.  High  prices  may  result  in  lessened  con- 
sumption of  wheat  in  importing  countries,  but  Europe  and  the 
Orient  together  will  undoubtedly  take  all  the  wheat  available  for 
export  from  the  United  States  at  prices  considerably  above  those  of 
a  year  ago. 

Nature  has  been  good  to  most  of  the  wheat  farmers  of  the  United 
States  this  year.  She  has  given  them  large  yields  per  acre  and  a 
total  crop  larger  than  that  of  last  year  on  a  reduced  acreage.  Re- 
duced yields  in  foreign  countries  have  brought  about  a  market  situa- 
tion in  which  the  American  farmers  are  receiving  higher  prices  for 
a  larger  crop.  It  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  price  farmers 
will  receive  for  this  year's  crop  will  average  about  $1.22  or  better 
for  the  year.  At  this  price  the  cash  income  from  the  wheat  crop, 
as  estimated  October  1,  would  amount  to  about  $900,000,000,  com- 
pared with  approximately  $570,000,000  last  year. 

Nevertheless,  the  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat  has  not  yet  sufficed  to 
give  a  bushel  of  wheat  its  pre-war  average  purchasing  power.  A 
suit  of  clothes  which  cost  the  farmer  of  North  Dakota  21  bushels  of 
wheat  in  July,  1913,  would  have  cost  him  24  bushels  in  August,  1924. 
An  average  farm  price  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  on  August  15 
of  $1.40  a  bushel  would  have  been  necessary  to  give  that  grain  its 
pre-war  purchasing  power.  Moreover,  not  all  the  wheat  farmers  of 
the  United  States  will  share  in  the  increase  in  income  from  wheat 
production.  Although  producers  of  hard  red  winter  wheat  in  Kan- 
sas, Nebraska,  and  Oklahoma,  and  producers  of  spring  wheat  in  the 
States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  may  approximately  double  their 
1923  cash  income,  the  States  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
important  wheat-growing  regions  east  of  the  Mississippi  will  have 
lower  incomes  because  of  reduced  production. 

Probably  the  increased  wheat  production  in  the  four  spring  wheat 
States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  will  nullify  the  effectiveness  of 
the  protective  tariff  on  wheat.  Most  of  the  wheat  produced  in  this 
region  is  purchased  by  American  millers.  Mills  last  year  consumed 
14,000,000  bushels  of  Canadian  wheat,  upon  which  duty  was  paid, 
in  addition  to  114,000,000  bushels  of  American  spring  wheat.  The 
indicated  supply  of  American  spring  wheat  this  year,  however,  con- 
siderably exceeds  the  probable  domestic  consumption.  Spring  wheat 
therefore  rests  on  an  export  basis,  with  its  prices  determined  in  the 
world  market.  In  the  last  few  months  prices  at  Minneapolis  have 
been  lower  than  at  Winnipeg.  Whether  or  not  this  relationship  will 
continue  throughout  the  year  will  depend  largely  on  the  movement 
of  the  crop. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that,  while  the  wheat  situation  has  greatly 
improved,  it  has  not  yet  reached  a  point  where  farmers  should  think 
no  further  readjustments  are  necessary.     It  would  be  a  mistake  to 
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suppose  that  the  wheat  acreage  may  again  be  expanded  with  the 
expectation  of  high  prices.  Production  costs  and  transportation 
rates  are  still  high.  Important  competing  countries  will  not  have 
partial  crop  failures  or  low  yields  every  year,  and  wheat  production 
in  Canada  will  probably  continue  to  expand.  Kussia  will  not  be 
permanently  out  of  the  wheat  market.  So  long  as  the  United  States 
produces  a  surplus  of  wheat  the  price  of  the  crop  will  be  determined 
largely  in  the  markets  of  the  world  and  the  American  farmers  will 
have  to  meet  keen  foreign  competition,  unless  some  means  is  pro- 
vided for  making  the  protective  tariff  effective. 

Cotton  Situation  Steady 

Although  cotton  prices  are  substantially  lower  now  than  they  were 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  the  outlook  is  still  promising 
to  the  cotton  grower.  When  the  cotton  season  of  1923  and  1924 
closed  on  July  31  the  world  supply  of  American  cotton  was  at  the 
lowest  ebb  for  25  years,  although  the  world  consumption  of  Amer- 
ican cotton  during  the  season  had  been  over  a  million  bales  less  than 
that  of  the  previous  year.  With  a  cotton  crop  estimated  as  of 
October  1  at  12,500,000  bales  there  will  be  with  the  world  carry- 
over a  supply  of  approximately  15,000,000  bales.  This  crop  should 
contribute  approximately  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  to  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  cotton  growers.  A  good  feature  of  the  cotton 
situation  is  the  uniform  distribution  of  the  crop.  Georgia,  Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas,  and  Oklahoma,  where  yields  last  year  were  low, 
all  have  good  crops  this  year. 

Cotton  recovered  more  quickly  and  definitely  from  its  deflation 
in  1920  than  any  other  important  staple.  It  has  been  in  a  satisfac- 
tory position  from  the  standpoint  of  price  since  1922.  In  some  parts 
of  the  Cotton  Belt,  however,  the  recovery  from  the  depression  has 
been  impeded  by  drought,  the  boll-weevil  and  leaf-worm  damage. 
Increased  boll-weevil  destruction  and  unfavorable  weather  in  the 
South  Atlantic  States  so  reduced  yields  in  1921  and  1922  as  to  offset 
the  advantage  of  the  advance  in  prices.  In  general,  growers  of  long- 
staple  cottons  have  not  enjoyed  a  proportionate  share  of  the  pros- 
perity which  has  come  to  the  cotton  growers  as  a  group.  This  is 
due  principally  to  the  large  supply  of  foreign-grown,  long-staple 
cotton,  and  to  reduced  demand  for  all  varieties  of  long-staple  cotton. 

Industrial  prosperity  in  the  United  States  in  recent  years  has  given 
rise  to  domestic  demand  for  raw  cotton  running  close  to  6,000,000 
bales  a  year.  This  is  approximately  60  per  cent  over  pre-war 
amounts.  Exports,  although  below  pre-war  figures,  have  roughly 
equaled  domestic  consumption.  Three  abnormally  small  crops  failed 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  market  situation.  It  is  estimated 
that  from  1921  to  1924  production  failed  by  more  than  7,000,000 
bales  to  restore  withdrawals  from  the  world  supply. 

To  this  situation  the  price  level  has  had  to  adjust  itself  frequently. 
From  the  low  point  of  the  1920  and  1921  decline,  values  doubled 
within  three  months.  Thereafter,  they  continued  generally  upward, 
reaching  their  peak  for  the  period  at  37.15  cents  on  December  1, 
1923.  In  this  period  experience  confirmed  the  rule  that  shortened 
cotton  crops  are  not  generally  unprofitable.  Small  crops  may  bring 
high  prices  and  mean  a  proportionately  larger  available  labor  supply 
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for  gathering.  On  the  other  hand,  they  tend  to  a  reduction  of  the 
permanent  local  labor  supply.  There  has  been  a  drift  of  negro  labor 
away  from  the  South  in  the  last  few  years  which  may  impair  our 
cotton-producing  power.  Yet  cotton  yields  this  year  have,  for  a 
time  at  any  rate,  set  at  rest  any  fear  that  American  cotton  produc- 
tion will  not  again  be  able  to  meet  the  world  demand. 

As  a  means  toward  the  improvement  of  cotton-marketing  methods 
the  establishment  by  the  department  of  uniform  standards  of  quality 
must  take  a  place  in  the  front  rank.  Such  standards  were  authorized 
and  prescribed  for  the  American  cotton  futures  markets  as  early  as 
1914.  It  was  not  until  1923,  however,  that  Congress  in  passing  the 
United  States  cotton  standards  act  directed  the  general  adoption  of 
these  standards  for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  spot  cotton  in  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce.  Most  of  the  important  cotton  exchanges  have 
now  adopted  the  American  cotton  grades  under  the  name  of  uni- 
versal standards.  Their  general  use  has  enabled  growers  for  the 
first  time  to  sell  their  product  on  the  same  system  of  classification 
as  that  on  which  the  spinner  buys.  Benefits  of  this  development  are 
brought  home  to  the  grower  through  licensing  of  qualified  classers 
as  public  cotton  graders.  The  same  end  is  promoted  by  the  issuance 
of  classification  certificates  by  authorized  employees  of  the  depart- 
ment. General  adoption  of  standardized  grading  of  cotton  and  the 
establishment-  of  universal  standards  have  resulted  in  greatly  in- 
creased demands  for  copies  of  those  standards.  In  1924  the  output  of 
such  copies  exceeded  10,000,  or  approximately  five  times  that  of  1921. 
Applications  for  copies  of  the  standards  have  reached  such  a  total 
that  the  resources  of  space  and  funds  available  for  the  work  are  in- 
adequate. 

Vegetable  Acreage  Increased 

One  of  the  most  interesting  recent  developments  in  agriculture 
has  been  the  increase  in  the  acreage  devoted  to  vegetable  crops  for 
shipment  to  outside  markets.  In  1924  there  were  about  2,200,000  acres 
planted  in  16  crops  in  truck-farming  areas,  compared  with  1,800,000 
acres  in  1918,  an  increase  of  about  22  per  cent.  The  most  notable 
increase  occurred  in  the  acreage  of  lettuce,  of  which  about  63,000 
acres  were  harvested  in  1924,  compared  with  about  16,800  acres  in 
1918.  The  increases  occurred  largely  in  the  development  of  new  ter- 
ritory in  the  West  and  on  the  Pacific  slope.  Colorado  increased  from 
150  in  1918  to  5,600  acres  in  1924;  Idaho  from  none  in  1918  to  3,150 
acres  in  1924;  and  California  from  7,600  to  31,290  acres.  There  were 
notable  increases  in  New  York  and  in  the  South  also.  Acreage  of 
peas  for  table  consumption  nearly  doubled  during  the  period ;  spin- 
ach more  than  doubled;  while  watermelons  increased  from  90,000 
to  169,220  acres.  The  two  staple  crops,  cabbages  and  onions,  show  no 
sustained  increase  during  the  period,  nor  is  there  any  marked  in- 
crease in  the  crops  produced  for  canning  as  a  whole. 

Bad  Year  for  Livestock 

Although  1924  was  not  a  year  of  good  profits  for  cattle  and  hog 
producers,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  livestock  industry  of  the 
country  is  now  on  a  firmer  foundation  than  at  any  time  since  the 
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price  collapse  of  1919  and  1920.  Cattlemen  have  had  a  harder  time 
than  any  other  group  of  livestock  producers.  Slow  but  steady  liqui- 
dation has  been  going  on  in  the  cattle  industry  for  three  years. 
To-day,  however,  many  of  the  war-time  loans,  with  their  high  in- 
terest rates,  have  been  paid.  Money  is  available  on  more  favorable 
terms,  conditions  in  the  cattle  country  are  improving,  and  the 
prospective  reduction  in  hog  raising  should  strengthen  the  market 
for  beef. 

Conditions,  however,  are  not  yet  satisfactory  in  the  cattle  indus- 
try. In  August,  1924,  beef-steer  prices  at  Chicago  were  lower  than 
in  the  corresponding  month  of  either  1922  or  1923.  They  were  only 
$2.60  a  hundred  pounds  higher  than  the  low  point  of  1921.  When 
the  collapse  of  markets  came  commercial  banks  and  Government 
agencies  joined  in  an  effort  to  save  the  cattle  industry  from  ruin. 
Loans  were  made  and  renewed,  interest  rates  were  reduced,  and 
liquidation  temporarily  deferred  in  the  hope  that  prices  would 
again  advance  to  a  point  at  which  the  range  cattleman  could  meet  his 
obligations.    This  hope  has  not  yet  been  realized. 

The  position  of  the  beef -cattle  producer  has  been  hurt  by  expan- 
sion in  the  numbers  of  dairy  cattle.  All  dairy  cattle  go  to  slaughter 
eventually,  and  the  growth  of  the  dairy  industry  makes  a  substantial 
addition  to  the  meat  supply.    Heavy  slaughter  of  hogs  and  the  com- 

Eetition  of  cheap  pork  products  have  also  been  a  handicap  to  the 
eef -cattle  producer.  With  no  export  outlet  for  beef  products,  our 
present  annual  production  of  cattle  seems  to  be  larger  than  can  be 
marketed  at  profitable  prices.  The  best  present  policy  for  cattle 
producers  would  seem  to  be  to  raise  fewer  and  better  cattle. 

Swine  producers  have  grounds  for  encouragement.  Price  defla- 
tion in  1921  carried  hog  prices  down  almost  to  the  pre-war  level. 
Ordinarily  this  would  have  meant  reduced  hog  raising.  But  though 
hogs  were  low,  corn  was  lower.  Hence  hogs  offered  the  most  profit- 
able outlet  for  corn.  Hog  production  in  the  Corn  Belt  accordingly 
increased  around  30  per  cent  in  1922  and  another  5  per  cent  in  1923. 
Inspected  slaughter  in  1923  was  53,300,000  head,  or  10,000,000  more 
than  in  any  previous  year.  Inspected  slaughter  to  date  in  1924  has 
been  even  larger.  In  such  an  overbalanced  supply  position  prices 
have  naturally  been  unprofitable. 

The  period  of  excess  production  is  now  apparently  ended.  A 
survey  made  in  June,  1924,  indicated  a  decrease,  compared  with  the 
previous  year,  of  21  per  cent  in  the  number  of  sows  that  farrowed. 
There  was  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  in  the  number  of  pigs  saved 
last  spring  compared  with  the  number  saved  in  the  spring  of  1923. 
A  reduction  of  6  per  cent  in  the  number  of  sows  bred  or  to  be  bred 
to  farrow  this  fall  and  of  10  to  15  per  cent  in  fall  pigs  was  also  in- 
dicated. With  such  a  reduction  in  supplies,  and  with  prospects  of 
a  continued  broad  foreign  demand  for  pork  and  pork  products,  the 
swine  producer  should  soon  again  be  able  to  set  his  records  down 
on  the  profit  side  of  the  ledger. 

Sheepmen  in  Good  Condition 

Sheepmen  are  in  a  much  more  favorable  position  than  cattle  or 
hog  producers.  Prices  of  wool,  sheep,  and  lambs  made  a  quick  re- 
covery from  the  1921  slump  and  have  since  maintained  a  level  not 
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only  much  above  those  of  other  agricultural  commodities  but  above 
the  price  level  of  all  commodities.  This  favorable  situation  has 
been  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  breeding  stock  in  the  sheep  industry 
was  greatly  reduced  after  the  war,  first  by  heavy  marketing  from 
the  range  country  in  1919  on  account  of  drought,  then  by  heavy 
losses  in  the  winter  of  1919  and  1921,  and  afterwards  by  liquidation 
of  breeding  stock  in  the  Eastern  States  on  account  of  the  depression 
of  prices  in  1921. 

To-day  world  stocks  of  both  sheep  and  wool  are  below  normal. 
Wool  prices  are  advancing  in  world  markets  and  there  is  an  ex- 
cellent demand  for  both  fat  and  feeder  sheep  and  lambs.  The  price 
situation  is  encouraging  expansion  in  the  production  of  wool  and 
lambs.  Lamb  prices  in  August,  1924,  were  about  58  per  cent  higher 
than  during  the  low  time  of  1921  and  wool  prices  were  about  104 
per  cent  higher.  Sheepmen  are  accordingly  in  good  shape.  But 
it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  sheep  industry  is  subject 
to  cycles  of  large  production  and  low  prices,  and  reduced  produc- 
tion with  high  prices.  In  periods  of  high  prices,  therefore,  pro- 
ducers should  be  cautious  about  stocking  up  too  heavily  with  the 
expectation  that  prices  will  remain  high. 

Wool  producers  have  enjoyed  prosperity  in  1924.  Present  prices 
for  the  bulk  of  the  wool  clip  are  almost  100  per  cent  above  the  prices 
paid  in  the  second  half  of  1920  and  nearly  200  per  cent  above  the 
prices  of  1913.  While  these  percentages  of  increase  are  less  than 
those  of  some  lower-priced  farm  commodities,  they  probably  repre- 
sent a  larger  net  gain  to  the  producer  than  that  accruing  from 
improved  prices  in  most  other  agricultural  activities.. 

Fine  wool  in  October  was  worth  $1  per  scoured  pound  more  than 
in  the  corresponding  month  of  1913  and  75  cents  more  than  in  the 
corresponding  month  of  1920.  Nevertheless,  the  domestic  price  was 
below  the  world  importing  level.  This  was  due  to  a  temporary 
decline  in  the  import  demand  for  wool. 

Normally  the  United  States  is  a  heavy  importer  of  wool.  When 
it  is  buying  foreign  wool  in  the  usual  quantity,  the  domestic  price  is 
naturally  about  equal  to  the  foreign  price  plus  the  tariff.  This  con- 
dition did  not  exist  in  October,  because  in  1924  domestic  consump- 
tion of  wool  materially  declined.  In  the  persistence  of  an  import- 
price  level  above  the  domestic-price  level  American  woolgrowers  had 
a  promise  of  still  higher  prices  for  their  commodity  as  soon  as  the 
demand  for  it  should  once  more  compel  the  resumption  of  normal 
imports. 

Consumption  of  wool  in  the  United  States  in  the  first  seven  months 
of  1924  was  25  per  cent  less  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
1923.  Imports  in  the  same  period  showed  a  decline  of  47  per  cent. 
Yet  in  spite  of  decreased  mill  consumption  and  slackened  import, 
demand  prices  for  wool  advanced.  With  an  increasing  population 
in  this  country  to  be  clothed  and  with  world  competition,  for  the 
available  supply  of  wool  increasing,  the  American  woolgrower  has 
a  good  prospect  of  continuing  prosperity. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  while  the  American  woolgrower  has  in  the 
last  few  months  not  been  getting  the  full  benefit  of  the  tariff,  he  has 
benefited  substantially  from  it  in  the  last  few  years.  Under  the 
tariff  act  of  1922  most  of  the  wool  imported  into  the  United  States 
pays  a  duty  of  31  cents  per  pound  clean  content.    In  the  last  tw*o 
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years  the  price  of  fine  territory  staple  Wool  in  Boston  has  at  times 
been  as  much  as  S2y2  cents  above  the  price  of  a  comparable  grade 
of  wool  in  London.  This  margin  is  substantially  the  amount  of  the 
tariff  plus  the  cost  of  transportation.  In  1923  the  average  excess  of 
the  Boston  price  over  the  London  price  was  about  23  cents  per 
pound.  This  year  the  spread,  owing  to  decreased  wool  consumption 
in  the  United  States,  has  been  greatly  diminished.  Obviously,  how- 
ever, this  is  an  effect  of  the  abnormally  low  import  demand,  which 
should  pass  away  as  American  wool  consumption  increases.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  moreover,  that  were  the  duty  not  in  exist- 
ence, foreign  supplies  of  wool  would  be  more  readily  available  to 
importers.    This  would  tend  to  depress  the  home  market. 

Dairy  Prices  Unsettled 

Conditions  in  the  dairy  markets  were  unsettled  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  1924.  Prices  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  followed  an 
uncertain  course.    The  low  point  of  the  usual  spring  decline  of 
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Fig.  3. — A  steady  Increase  in  the  production  and  consumption  of  creamery  butter 
in  the  United  States  took  place  from  1920  to  1924,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  peaks 
of  the  seasonal  fluctuations  shown  In  the  -chart.  The  increase  in  production, 
except  during  1920  and  the  early  part  of  1921,  when  all  commodity  markets 
were  depressed,  was  not  accompanied  by  a  decline  in  the  trend  of  butter  prices. 
On  the  contrary  the  tendency  was  upward.  Indeed,  butter  prices  moved  upward 
faster  than  the  price  level  of  all  commodities,  although  at  the  end  of  1924  they 
were  still  below  their  pre-war  parity 

butter  prices  was  reached  in  April,  a  month  before  flush  production 
began.  September  opened  with  a  quantity  of  butter  in  storage  of 
156,232,000  pounds,  an  increase  over  last  year  of  53,500,000  pounds. 
This  heavy  surplus  was  an  occasion  for  concern,  because  up  to 
October  1  prices  remained  below  storing  prices  so  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  move  storage  holdings  except  at  a  loss. 

An  encouraging  development  toward  the  end  of  the  year  was  the 
firm  tone  of  foreign  markets,  which  eliminated  the  possibility  of 
large  imports  into  the  United  States.  In  the  early  part  of  1924 
and  during  1923  imported  butter  was  a  considerable  factor  in  the 
market  situation.    Domestic  production  of  butter,  however,  appears 
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to  be  running  about  8  per  cent  heavier  than  a  year  ago.  Thus,  the 
heavy  storage  surplus,  notwithstanding  the  prospect  of  diminished 
imports,  means  that  consumption  must  be  materially  increased  if  the 
season  ahead  is  to  pass  without  a  price  decline.  What  has  been 
said  regarding  butter  pictures  in  a  general  way  the  trend  of  other 
dairy  products.  Dairymen,  moreover,  are  beginning  to  feel  the 
pressure  of  higher  feed  prices. 

On  the  whole,  however,  dairying  has  been  one  of  the  bright  spots 
of  the  agricultural  situation  since  1921.  Though  prices  of  dairy 
products  slumped  in  that  year  they  came  to  a  stable  basis  on  a  higher 
level  than  that  to  which  farm  commodities  generally  sank.  This 
was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  dairy  products,  unlike  wheat  and 
livestock,  usually  find  a  broad  market  at  home  and  are  therefore 
comparatively  unaffected  by  conditions  in  other  countries.    " 

Progress  continued  in  our  dairy  industry,  with  the  result  that 
the  number  of  milk  cows  in  the  United  States  increased  from  23,- 
594,000  on  January  1,  1921,  to  24,675,000  on  January  1,  1924.  Milk 
production  increased  from  nearly  90,000,000,000  pounds  in  1920  to 
nearly  110,000,000,000  pounds  in  1923.  Total  output  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts in  the  first  eight  months  of  1924  showed  an  increase  of  between 
7  and  8  per  cent  over  the  output  of  the  price  period  of  1923. 

The  increased  dairy  production  has  been  readily  consumed,  but  at 
lower  prices.  Indeed,  the  United  States  last  year,  besides  consum- 
ing practically  all  its  domestic  output  of  dairy  products,  imported 
the  equivalent  of  20,000,000  pounds  of  butter.  In  the  first  seven 
months  of  1924  imports  of  butter  were  larger  than  in  the  same  period 
of  1923.  Dairying  conditions  were  specially  favorable  in  1923. 
Farm  value  of  dairy  production  in  that  year  exceeded  $2,500,000,000, 
or  $115,000,000  more  than  in  1921.  Though  in  the  first  eight  months 
of  1924  the  prices  of  butter  and  cheese  were  somewhat  lower  than 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  1923,  the  decline  was  not  sufficient 
materially  to  hurt  the  industry.  In  the  main  the  outlook  continues 
favorable,  because  the  domestic  market  for  dairy  products  is  extend- 
ing and  improving. 

Dairy  farmers,  however,  should  keep  an  eye  on  the  foreign  situa- 
tion. For  the  last  10  or  15  years  the  market  for  dairy  products  in 
this  country  has  been  to  a  considerable  extent  independent  of  the 
dairy  markets  of  other  countries,  since  our  production  has  very 
nearly  equaled  our  consumption.  With  the  rehabilitation  of  Euro- 
pean agriculture,  now  well  under  way,  this  position  may  undergo  a 
change.  Dairy  production  has  been  expanding  in  Europe  as  well 
as  in  the  United  States.  High  prices  prevailing  for  dairy  prod- 
ucts in  this  country  offer  an  attractive  market  for  foreign  pro- 
ducers which  they  will  naturally  seek  to  exploit.  There  is  consequently 
a  possibility  that  foreign  competition  will  be  an  influence  in  our 
dairy  product  markets  in  the  comparatively  near  future.  While  this 
possibility  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  immediate  outlook  for  the 
American  dairyman  is  favorable,  it  indicates  that  he  should  not  con- 
sider the  opportunity  for  expansion  in  dairying  unlimited. 

Market  reports  issued  by  the  department  on  dairy  products  in  the 
last  four  years  have  had  a  stabilizing  influence  on  prices.    Informa- 
tion published  regarding  production,  supply  and  movement,  demand 
and  prices,  not  only  in  the  United  States  but  in  leading  foreign' 
dairy  countries,  has  facilitated  orderly  marketing  and  helped  farm- 
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ers  to  plan  their  future  production  wisely.  "  Milk  for  health  "  cam- 
paigns carried  on  by  the  department  have  undoubtedly  helped  to 
increase  the  consumption  of  dairy  products.  The  department  has 
also  assisted  in  the  organization  of  cooperative  associations  for  the 
distribution  of  dairy  products.  Near  large  cities,  where  the  problem 
is  primarily  one  of  marketing  milk  through  distributors  and  in  some 
cases  directly  through  producers'  cooperative  distributing  plants, 
farmers  have  been  aided  •  in  working  out  plans  of  organization, 
financing,  and  methods  of  operation.  In  butter  and  cheese  produc- 
ing territory  the  problem  is  frequently  that  of  efficiently  selling  the 
output  of  cooperative  creameries  and  cheese  factories  through  asso- 
ciations or  federations  of  similar  organizations.  The  department 
has  been  able  in  many  cases  to  assist  in  the  federating  process. 

Foreign  Market  Situation 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States  consists 
of  agricultural  products.  This  fact  has  sometimes  led  to  the  hasty 
assumption  that  the  decline  in  prices  of  agricultural  products  in 
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Fio.  4. — This  chart  shows  the  trend  in  the  volume  of  the  agricultural  exports  of 
the  United  States  for  the  years  ended  June  30  in  the  period  from  1866  to 
1924.  It  is  based  on  index  numbers  expressing  the  volume  of  the  different 
farm  products  entering  into  our  export  trade.  The  primary  line  shows  the 
trend  of  exports  of  all  the  principal  agricultural  products.  The  lower  line 
shows  the  trend  of  cotton  exports  alone,  which  in  many  years  constituted  more 
than  half  of  the  total  value  of  our  agricultural  exports.  The  upper  line  shows 
trend  of  exports  of  the  important  agricultural  commodities,   excluding   cotton 

1920-21  was  due  to  the  inability  of  Europe  to  buy  its  normal  quota 
of  our  farm  production.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  agricultural  ex- 
ports, instead  of  declining,  increased  for  a  time  after  the  war.  Our 
exports  of  wheat,  corn,  and  rye  during  the  years  of  low  prices  not 
only  averaged  much  greater  than  in  the  pre-war  years  but  were  even 
greater  than  during  the  war  years.  This  was  likewise  true  of  pork 
and  pork  products  which  make  up  our  largest  meat  exports.  It  was 
equally  true  of  tobacco. 

These  figures  dispose  of  the  myth  that  the  farm  depression  was 
due  to  loss  of  export  markets.    Europe  bought  our  farm  products  all 
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the  more  freely  because  we  were  selling  them  at  bottom  prices.  But 
we  had  more  foodstuffs  to  sell  than  Europe  could  absorb  at  prices 
remunerative  to  our  farmers.  This  overbalanced  supply  situation 
is  now  being  corrected.  The  last  two  years  have  seen  a  decline  in 
exports  from  the  high  levels  of  1918  to  1922.  In  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1924,  the  volume  of  our  agricultural  exports  was  only  4  per  cent 
above  the  average  for  the  five  pre-war  years.  Probably  we  must  be 
prepared  for  a  further  decrease  in  our  farm  exports.  European 
agriculture  is  getting  back  to  its  pre-war  productiveness  and  the 
competition  of  other  surplus  food-producing  nations  whose  land  and 
labor  are  cheaper  than  ours  is  increasing  in  the  European  market. 

How  unlikely  it  is  that  an  increase  in  the  foreign  demand  for  our 
farm  products  will  by  itself  bring  about  better  prices  is  apparent 
when  we  consider  the  competitive  situation  among  food-exporting 
countries.  Canada,  which  had  an  average  crop  of  197,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  from  1909  to  1913,  produced  301,000,000  bushels 
in  1921,  400,000,000  bushels  in  1922,  470,000,000  bushels  in  1923,  and 
over  300,000,000  bushels  this  year.  Argentina,  whose  average  an- 
nual production  from  1909  to  1913  was  147,000,000  bushels,  has  pro- 
duced in  the  last  four  years  an  average  of  more  than  200,000,000 
bushels.  The  shortage  of  American  cotton  has  led  to  systematic 
efforts  in  other  producing  countries  to  increase  their  output.  There 
seems  in  short  to  be  no  basis  for  the  hope  that  the  economic  rehabili- 
tation of  Europe  will  increase  the  market  for  our  foodstuffs,  because 
the  tendency  of  this  rehabilitation  to  increase  the  demand  for  Ameri- 
can grain  and  meat  and  fibers  is  offset  by  the  heightened  competi- 
tive situation  among  the  agricultural  exporting  nations. 

Our  two  best  foreign  customers  have  been  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Germany.  Probably  the  United  Kingdom  will  continue  to  im- 
port from  the  United  States  cotton  in  decreased  volume,  tobacco  in 
constant  or  perhaps  increasing  volume,  pork  products  as  long  as  the 
price  remains  low  and  in  reduced  quantities  at  higher  prices,  wheat 
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and  flour  in  small  quantities  varying  with  the  competition  from 
Canada  and  Argentina,  foodstuffs  when  crops  are  short  in  competing 
countries,  fresh  fruits  in  relatively  small  quantities,  dried  fruits  in 
fair  volume,  glucose  and  perhaps  other  specialized  grain  products. 
A  study  of  German  conditions  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  we  may 
hope  for  a  market  in  Germany  during  the  next  few  years  for  perhaps 
eight  hundred  to  nine  hundred  thousand  bales  of  cotton.  Probably 
the  German  market  will  be  good  for  pork  products  and  fats  as  long 
as  prices  remain  low.  German  purchases  of  grain  from  us  will  prob- 
ably depend  on  what  Russia  has  to  offer.  Our  tobacco  exports  to 
Germany  should  continue.  On  the  whole,  however,  our  sales  to  Ger- 
many will  probably  be  less  than  during  the  five  pre-war  years.  In 
15  or  20  years  we  shall  not  have  the  same  need  for  a  foreign  market. 
By  that  time  our  population  should  have  grown  large  enough  to  con- 
sume most  of  what  we  produce.  Meantime  we  must  be  careful  not  to 
build  excessive  hopes  on  the  possibility  of  increased  foreign  sales. 

Livestock  Disease  Outbreak 

The  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  California  in  February 
created  the  most  urgent  demand  for  the  services  of  the  department 
during  the  year.  This  outbreak  was  the  most  serious  menace  to 
American  livestock  in  recent  years.  Fortunately  the  department  was 
better  prepared  than  ever  before  to  deal  with  such  an  emergency. 
Plans  had  been  worked  out  in  advance  and  printed  matter  and  other 
supplies  provided.  A  picked  force  headed  by  trained  and  experi- 
enced veterinarians  was  placed  at  work  in  the  affected  territory. 
State  and  local  authorities  in  California  heartily  cooperated  with 
the  Federal  forces  and  supplied  valuable  assistance.  On  the  few 
previous  occasions  when  this  highly  contagious  malady  gained  en- 
trance into  the  United  States  it  was  brought  under  control  and 
finally  eradicated  by  methods  of  quarantine,  disinfection,  and  slaugh- 
ter. This  policy  was  again  followed.  Strict  quarantines  were  im- 
posed, all  affected  and  exposed  animals  were  slaughtered  and  buried, 
and  infected  premises  were  disinfected.  Indemnity  based  on  ap- 
praised value  was  paid  to  owners  of  animals  and  property  destroyed. 
By  the  end  of  June  the  outbreak  had  been  brought  under  control. 
Only  a  few  sporadic  cases  have  since  occurred. 

In  the  fight  against  the  disease  up  to  June  30  there  were  slaugh- 
tered 49,781  cattle,  24,978  sheep,  20,996  swine,  and  808  goats.  In- 
demnity charges  for  animals  and  other  property  amounted  to 
$3,800,000,  chargeable  half  to  the  Federal  Government  and  half  to 
the  State  of  California.  Suppression  of  the  disease  presented  un- 
usual difficulties,  because  the  infection  spread  to  horses  and  flocks  on 
the  open  range  and  in  the  rugged  mountain  country.  In  the  more 
rocky  regions  the  problem  of  burying  large  herds  was  especially 
perplexing.  In  some  instances  cattle  were  driven  into  a  rocky  can- 
yon and  there  killed  and  the  side  of  the  canyon  blasted  down  with 
dynamite  to  bury  the  carcasses. 

Foot-and-mouth  disease  has  ravaged  the  herds  of  Europe  and 
other  parts  of  the  world  for  many  years,  causing  tremendous  losses. 
Where  it  has  become  firmly  established  its  eradication  has  proved  to 
be  economically  impossible.  Scientific  studies  have  so  far  failed  to 
provide  effective  means  of  control.    Hence  the  department  has  de- 
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clined  to  risk  infection  of  the  American  livestock  industry  by  per- 
mitting the  harboring  of  the  virus  for  purposes  of  experimentation 
and  treatment.  It  has  adhered  rigorously  to  the  effective  policy  of 
slaughter.  The  source  of  the  latest  outbreak  in  this  country  has 
not  been  discovered.  The  disease  first  appeared  in  hogs  fed  garbage 
shipped  from  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  in  San  Francisco  Harbor. 
It  therefore  seems  probable  that  the  infection  was  carried  by  ship- 
ments from  the  Orient. 

State  of  Agriculture  During  Past  Four  Years 

In  the  administrative  period  now  drawing  to  a  close  American 
agriculture  has  been  faced  with  problems  of  unexampled  seriousness 
and  difficulty.  It  has  suffered  the  shock  of  a  major  economic  crisis, 
from  which  it  sustained  more  damage  than  any  other  branch  of 
production.  This  crisis  was  followed  by  an  uneven  price  readjust- 
ment whereby  the  exchange  of  goods  and  services  between  town  and 
country  came  to  stand  on  a  footing  highly  disadvantageous  to  the 
farmer.  It  now  seems  that  the  corner  has  been  turned.  Although 
the  farmers  as  a  class  do  not  yet  receive  compensation  for  their 
services  on  a  parity  with  that  received  by  other  economic  groups, 
they  are  getting  substantially  more  than  when  the  present  adminis- 
tration took  office. 

In  these  circumstances  it  seems  advisable  in  this  report  to  depart 
from  the  usual  custom  of  reviewing  only  the  agricultural  history 
of  the  last  12  months  and  to  glance  instead  at  the  entire  period  since 
the  depression  began  in  1920,  sketching  briefly  how  the  farmer  has 
been  affected  and  outlining  the  contributions  of  the  department  to 
the  solution  of  the  farm  problem. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  depression  struck  American  agricul- 
ture in  a  transition  period.  Within  a  decade  it  had  increased  its 
production  15  per  cent,  not  by  increasing  the  number  of  farm  work- 
ers, but  by  increased  efficiency.  Rejuvenation  of  equipment  was  in 
full  swing.  Road  horses  were  being  exchanged  for  automobiles. 
Some  regions  were  introducing  tractor  power.  A  great  program 
of  pure  breeding  and  disease  control  was  under  way  in  the  livestock 
industry.  Farmers  everywhere  were  pushing  ahead  to  a  better  living 
standard. 

All  this  development  was  checked  by  the  postwar  crisis.  The 
increased  productive  efficiency  which  normally  would  have  meant 
prosperity  brought  bitter  fruit  instead.  Buying  of  new  materials 
and  replenishment  of  equipment  stopped.  Farmers  ceased  to  buy 
tractors  and  depended  on  horsepower.  Great  herds  of  livestock 
were  dispersed.  The  South  was  handicapped  in  its  fight  against  the 
boll  weevil.  Standards  of  living  were  reduced.  Farmers  drew  on 
their  cash  reserves  and  on  the  equity  in  their  land,  and  debt  ac- 
cumulated. In  short,  the  condition  by  the  end  of  a  decade  of  ex- 
traordinary progress  in  agricultural  efficiency  was  the  reverse  of 
what  might  have  been  logically  expected. 

The  depression-  which  began  in  1920  was  not  merely  a  stretch  of 
lean  years,  such  as  farmers  have  had  to  go  through  before.  It  was  a 
financial  catastrophe,  the  full  effect  of  which  can  not  yet  be  measured. 
Though  all  parts  of  the  country  have  not  felt  this  depression  equally, 
no  region  has  escaped.    Some  regions  may  yet  have  to  experience  its 
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full  force.  A  large  proportion  of  the  most  efficient  and  energetic 
producers  occupying  the  best  lands  of  the  country  have  been  hard  hit 
through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

So  extreme  and  one-sided  was  the  drop  in  prices  that  the  farmers 
were  unable  to  believe  it  could  last.  This  mistake,  in  which  they 
were  often  confirmed  by  business  men  and  bankers,  aggravated  the 
trouble.  Farmers  held  on  and  in  many  cases  borrowed  money  to 
pay  interest,  and  taxes  and  to  meet  current  expenses.  As  the  de- 
pression continued  the  load  of  debt  increased.  Many  farmers  be- 
came discouraged  and  turned  over  their  property  to  creditors.  From 
this  situation  the  Nation  suffered  as  well  as  the  individual  farmer. 
It  is  true  that  most,  farms  whose  ownership  changed  as  a  result  of 
the  depression  continued  to  produce.  Frequently,  however,  they 
were  no  longer  cultivated  by  proprietors  with  a  permanent  interest  in 
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Fig.  6. — Prices  of  farm  products  in  the  post-war  boom  period  did  not  rise  as  far 
above  the  pre-war  level  as  did  the  prices  of  other  commodities,  and  they  suf- 
fered a  greater  decline  in  the  depression  of  1921.  Although  the  spread  between 
farm  product  prices  and  the  prices  of  other  goods  has  narrowed  in  the  last 
two  years,  it  is  still  considerable 

maintaining  soil  fertility,  but  by  renters,  since  most  of  the  farms  that 
were  foreclosed  passed  into  the  hands  of  nonfarmers.  An  especially 
burdensome  feature  of  the  depression  period  was  the  fact  that  farm 
costs  of  production  advanced  while  farm  prices  were  declining. 

Readjustment  of  prices  after  the  war  was  inevitable  and  was 
expected.  An  equal  readjustment,  affecting  the  prices  .of  the  things 
the  farmers  have  to  buy  in  the  same  degree  as  it  affected  the  prices 
of  the  things  they  have  to  sell,  would  have  enabled  agriculture  to 
get  through  the  readjustment  period  very  well.  But  the  uneven 
price  readjustment  that  actually  occurred  left  the  farmers  helpless. 
They  were  injured  as  much  by  this  characteristic  of  the  depression 
as  by  the  speed  and  extent  of  the  drop  of  prices.  Three  years  of  big 
crops  did  little  to  pull  them  out  of  their  troubles.  "  In  fact,  efficiency 
in  farm  production  seemed  to  make  matters  worse.  In  1922  the 
spread  between  the  prices  of  farm  products  and  the  prices  of  factory 
goods  widened.  While  industry  was  booming,  agriculture  sank  to 
lower  and  lower  levels  of  depression. 
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Now  that  the  situation  is  on  the  mend,  it  will  be  worth  while  to 
record  some  of  the  effects  of  the  depression  because  these  effects  can 
not  be  wiped  out  overnight.  Total  farm  mortgage  indebtedness  in 
the  United  States  has  greatly  increased  since  1920.  Some  of  the 
increase  in  mortgage  debt  probably  represents  new  investment  in 
land  and  in  improvements.  Most  of  it,  however,  has  unquestionably 
been  assumed  to  refund  short-time  loans  to  pay  interest,  taxes,  and 
current  expenses. 

Tax  delinquency  has  increased.  This  is  especially  significant 
because  farmers  do  not  willingly  delay  their  tax  payments  but 
when  possible  borrow  money  to  meet  them.  In  some  western  areas 
local  taxes  have  been  delinquent  for  several  years.  An  increase  in 
taxes  coincided  with  a  decline  in  the  means  of  payment.  Total 
farm  taxes  absorbed  in  1923  almost  7  per  cent  of  the  gross  value  of 
farm  products  compared  with  4.9  per  cent  in  1913.  Eeports  from 
16,182  farmers  in  1923  showed  that  their  taxes  averaged  17.6  per 
cent  of  their  net  farm  returns.  In  most  of  the  important  farming" 
regions  of  the  country  taxes  on  farm  lands  have  gone  up  two  to 
six  times  as  rapidly  as  the  value  of  the  land.  Taxes  in  the  last 
few  years  have  consumed  from  10  to  50  per  cent  of  the  net  farm 
income  in  large  sections  of  the  country.  Tax  burdens  have  been 
particularly  heavy  in  the  North  and  the  West. 

The  increase  in  taxes  has  been  partly  due  to  increases  in  the  cost 
of  conducting  public  business.  Other  causes  have  been  a  natural 
tendency  for  Government  activities  to  expand  with  the  growth  of 
population,  and  a  drift  toward  extravagance  growing  out  of  opti- 
mism engendered  by  high  commodity  prices  prior  to  1920. 

While  a  remedy  is  needed  for  this  trouble,  it  is  not  clear  that  the 
best  one  is  reduced  public  expenditures.  In  many  cases  taxes  must 
be  maintained  at  high  levels  to  meet  obligations  already  incurred. 
Nor  should  we  profit  in  the  long  run  by  restricting  the  legitimate 
functions  of  Government. 

Farmers  often  find  their  taxes  too  heavy  because  of  the  way  in 
which  they  are  raised.  Taxes  collected  from  farmers  are  usually 
based  on  a  general  property  levy.  They  are  levied  upon  the  selling 
value  of  the  property  but  are  normally  paid  out  of  income.  Too 
often  the  amount  of  the  tax  has  little  or  no  relation  to  the  amount  of 
the  farmer's  income.  Selling  values  of  land  which  serve  as  the  basis 
for  taxation  do  not  rest  only  on  current  earnings  but  also  on  antici- 
pations of  future  earnings.  This  often  means  that  taxes  have  to  be 
paid  on  fictitious  values.  Perhaps  the  general  property  tax  system 
should  be  modified. 

Another  defect  in  our  tax  system  which  tends  to  increase  the 
burden  on  agriculture  is  the  fact  that  a  large  amount  of  personal 
property  in  urban  centers  escapes  the  tax  assessor.  Some  tax 
evasions  are  unlawful  and  others  have  the  sanction  of  law.  Among 
the  latter  are  those  made  possible  by  the 'enormous  volume  of  tax- 
exempt  securities  that  has  been  issued.  Farmers'  wealth  is  mainly  in 
the  form  of  land  and  other  forms  of  personal  property  which  can 
readily  be  assessed.  Farmers  are  consequently  forced  to  pay  a  larger 
part  of  the  total  tax  bill  than  their  share  of  the  national  wealth  war- 
rants. To  ease  the  tax  burden  on  agriculture  new  sources  of  revenue 
should  be  tapped.  This  means  of  relief,  coupled  with  a  wider  diffusion 
of  public  burdens,  should  be  sought  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  cite  all  the  evidence  of  damage  done  to  agri- 
culture by  the  economic  depression.  One  measure  of  the  trouble  is 
the  fact  that  in  the  last  four  years  16  per  cent  of  all  bankruptcy 
cases  reported  to  the  Department  of  Justice  have  been  farm  bank- 
ruptcies, whereas  in  the  pre-war  years  only  5  per  cent  of  all  bank- 
ruptcy cases  involved  farmers. 

The  department  estimates  that  the  average  value  of  plow  lands 
in  the  United  States  as  a  whole  declined  27  per  cent  between  March, 
1920,  and  March,  1924.  This  decline  in  land  values  is  important 
in  view  of  the  ratio  of  debt  to  the  approximate  value  of  farm  lands. 
This  ratio  for  owner-operated  farms,  which  in  1920  was  29  per  cent, 
had  increased  by  1924  to  probably  more  than  40  per  cent. 

It  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  the  farmers  were  not  the  cause 
but  the  victims  of  the  land  speculation  which  carried  land  values 
in  some  regions  up  to  impossible  heights  in  1919  and  1920.  The 
land  boom  was  nourished  mainly  by  business  men  and  bankers  in 
the  country  towns.  When  commodity  prices  dropped  in  1920  many 
thousands  of  producers  on  farms  were  unable  to  meet  their  payments. 
Sellers  usually  extended  the  time  for  payment.  They  wanted  the 
money,  not  the  farms.     But  the  shrewder  buyers  took  the  loss  of 

Eayments  already  made  and  turned  back  the  farms.  Others  who 
ung  on  for  two  or  three  years  merely  increased  their  losses.  Many 
farmers  who  sold  one  farm  and  bought  another  expecting  to  pay 
for  the  second  with  the  money  received  for  the  first  were  wiped  out 
financially.  Many  renters  were  heavy  losers  as  a  result  of  the  land 
boom.  They  lost  their  lifetime  savings  which  they  had  put  into 
first  payments  on  farms. 

Many  farmers  whose  debts  are  very  heavy  are  determined  to  save 
their  homes  and  meet  their  obligations  if  given  an  opportunity. 
These  men  deserve  encouragement.  Considerations  of  good  business, 
as  well  as  fairness,  should  prompt  creditors  to  make  every  reason- 
able concession  which  will  permit  them  to  hold  their  farms.  If  an 
extension  of  time  for  payment,  a  reduction  in  interest  charges,  or 
even  a  cancellation  of  part  of  his  debt  will  enable  the  farmer  to 
liquidate  a  major  part  of  his  obligation,  which  he  would  otherwise 
have  to  default,  both  farmer  and  creditor  should  profit.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  practice  of  encouraging  farmers  to  keep  on  in  the 
face  of  impossible  odds,  so  that  they  continue  making  payments  for 
a  time  only  to  be  forced  out  when  mortgages  can  be  profitably  fore- 
closed, must  be  disapproved. 

The  overproduction  which  brought  about  the  collapse  in  farm 
prices  resulted  largely  from  the  stimulus  of  advancing  prices  and 
from  the  response  made  by  the  farmer  to  patriotic  appeals  for  in- 
creased production  during  the  war.  The  stimulus  to  increase  pro- 
duction did  not  cease  when  the  armistice  was  signed.  Some  Gov- 
ernment officials,  economists,  and  commercial  papers  taught  the 
doctrine  of  permanently,  high  prices.  Farmers  were  given  every 
encouragement  to  maintain  production  at  a  high  level.  They  were 
assured  that  a  starving  world  overseas  would  take  all  they  could 
produce  at  profitable  prices.  When  this  stimulus  to  production  had 
resulted  in  a  large  accumulation  of  foodstuffs,  the  overbalanced 
supply  position,  aided  by  a  campaign  of  price  deflation,  brought  on 
a  collapse  of  values. 
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In  the  slow  and  painful  process  of  recovery  from  this  situation 
perhaps  the  greatest  single  helpful  influence  has  been  the  way  farm- 
ers themselves  have  readjusted  their  production  to  correct  the  unbal- 
anced position  left  by  the  expansion  of  the  war  period.  There  has 
been  a  decline  in  crop  acreage  marked  by  a  tendency  to  return  to  the 
pre-war  crop  ratios.  The  acreage  of  wheat  is  gradually  returning  to 
the  pre-war  level.  Since  1920  spring  wheat  acreage  has  been  reduced 
about  20  per  cent.  Winter  wheat  acreage  has  been  reduced  about 
8  per  cent.  In  some  parts  of  the  Northwest  flax  has  been  substituted 
for  wheat,  and  larger  acreages  of  feed  crops  have  been  harvested 
generally.  The  area  given  over  to  wheat  in  the  Corn  Belt  during 
the  war  period  has  been  put  back  into  corn. 

Although  overexpansion  in  certain  branches  of  farming  did  not 
end  until  after  the  crops  of  1920  had  been  planted,  the  readjust- 
ment process  is  now  nearing  completion.  In  the  South  the  ravages 
of  the  boll  weevil  have  encouraged  a  material  increase  in  the  cotton 
area,  partly  at  the  expense  of  corn  acreage  in  that  region.  The  de- 
cline of  corn  acreage  in  the  South  has  tended  partly  to  offset  increased 
corn  acreage  elsewhere.  Changes  in  livestock  enterprises  have  kept 
pace  with  crop  changes.  Favorable  returns  from  dairy  and  poultry 
products  have  brought  about  a  great  swing  toward  these  enterprises, 
particularly  marked  in  the  case  of  dairying  in  the  North  Central  and 
Western  States.  Swine  and  beef -cattle  production  has  been  in- 
creased to  keep  pace  with  the  greater  production  of  feed  crops. 
These  changes,  although  they  have  much  improved  the  situation^ 
have  not  yet  brought  about  a  normally  stable  agriculture.  But,  in 
the  main,  the  farmers  have  done  a  courageous,  thorough,  and  efficient 
job  in  rectifying  a  bad  situation.  Readjustment  with  respect  to  the 
proportion  of  different  things  produced,  however,  was  by  no  means 
the  whole  solution  of  the  problem,  because  the  general  price  level  of 
farm  products  was  down  in  relation  to  other  things  and  this  could  not 
be  "remedied  by  changing  from  the  production  of  one  thing  to  another. 

Department  Work  Reorganized 

Naturally  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
profoundly  influenced  by  this  situation.  The  department  has  made 
important  changes  in  its  organization.  It  has  developed  new  serv- 
ices and  new  lines  of  research  in  an  effort  to  hasten  the  return  of 
agricultural  prosperity. 

With  a  steady  and  rather  rapid  increase  in  the  scope  and  import- 
ance of  the  work  of  the  department  to  a  point  where  it  consisted 
of  approximately  20,000  persons,  it  early  appeared  that  a  general 
reorganization  should  be  brought  about  for  the  proper  coordination 
of  its  main  divisions  and  to  promote  efficiency  and  economy.  Broadly 
speaking,  the  general  organization  as  put  into  effect  provided 
for  the  proper  coordination  and  supervision  of  the  three  main 
classes  of  work,  namely,  research,  extension,  and  regulatory  work. 
Each  division  nas  been  placed  in  charge  of  a  directing  head,  re- 
sponsible to  the  Secretary,  who  acts  as  a  clearing  house  for  depart- 
ment policies  and  projects. 

The  director  of  scientific  work  coordinates  and  supervises  all 
department  activities  relating  to  the  finding  of  new  scientific  facts. 
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The  director  of  extension  work  has  charge  of  branches  active  in 
sending  out  these  new  facts  and  other  information  to  the  public. 
This  work  is  done  largely  through  extension  agents  in  cooperation 
with  agricultural  colleges  and  through  separate  offices  handling 
motion  pictures  and  exhibits.  The  director  of  regulatory  work  has 
charge  of  the  administration  of  over  30  laws  which  have  been 
placed  in  the  department  by  Congress  for  administration.  His 
work  is  very  closely  associated  with  scientific  work,  as  research 
along  scientific  lines  is  necessary  in  the  administration  of  many 
laws. 

All  forces  of  the  department  which  are  engaged  in  agricultural 
economic  work  were  merged  into  the  new  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  greatly  strengthened  in  order  to  better  serve  agri- 
culture during  the  period  of  depression  and  readjustment.  A  full 
discussion  of  this  phase  of  the  reorganization  scheme  will  be  found 
later  in  this  report. 

The  new  plan  of  organization  as  put  into  effect  greatly  increased 
efficiency  and  economy  in  general  administration  and  made  possible 
the  needed  regrouping  of  certain  phases  of  work.  It  made  unneces- 
sary the  States  Relations  Service  as  such,  and  the  Office  of  Coop- 
erative Extension  Work  was  placed  under  the  director  of  extension 
work.  It  did  away  with  the  office  of  director  of  information  and 
the  Division  of  Publications,  as  such,  and  editorial  and  distribution 
work  was  attached  to  the  Secretary's  office.  The  Office  of  Experi- 
ment Stations  was  attached  to  the  office  of  the  director  of  scientific 
work.  Work  in  motion  pictures  and  exhibits  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  director  of  extension  work. 

Scientific  work  in  home  economics  was  greatly  strengthened  by 
creation  of  the  new  Bureau  of  Home  Economics.  The  establishment 
of  this  new  bureau  with  a  technically  trained  and  experienced 
woman  as  chief  will  enable  the  department  to  extend  its  work  in 
that  field  and  render  better  service  to  the  workers  in  the  farm  home 
and  rural  community. 

Economic  "Work  Merged 

Agricultural  problems  in  the  readjustment  period  naturally  cen- 
tered more  on  prices  and  markets  than  on  production.  Accordingly, 
the  department  greatly  expanded  its  economic  work.  A  depart- 
mental reorganization  effected  in  1921  greatly  increased  the  de- 
partment's ability  to  provide  information  to  the  farmers  as  a  guide 
in  production  and  marketing.  Under  this  reorganization  plan  three 
separate  bureaus  that  formerly  handled  economic  subjects  inde- 
pendently were  consolidated.  These  were  the  Bureau  of  Markets, 
the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  and  the  Office  of  Farm  Management 
and  Farm  Economics.  Congress  appropriated  money  for  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  and  this  organization 
came  into  existence  in  1922  charged  with  the  exercise  of  all  the 
powers  and  the  performance  of  all  the  duties  formerly  imposed  by 
law  on  the  three  separate  bureaus.  As  a  result  new  studies  were 
begun  and  new  helpful  services  inaugurated.  Investigations  already 
under  way  were  broadened  and  the  efficiency  of  the  department  as 
a  whole  was  increased  through  better  coordination  of  work  and 
closer  cooperation ,  of  the  pensonnel.     Special  attention  was  given 
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to  economic  research  likely  to  afford  a  basis  for  practical  recom- 
mendations in  regard  to  land  tenure,  types  of  farming,  and  methods 
of  distribution. 

Some  of  the  more  outstanding  consequences  of  this  development, 
which  will  be  discussed  in  greater  detail  later  in  this  report,  were 
improvements  in  farm  products  standardization  and  inspection, 
inauguration  of  a  shipping  point  inspection  service  on  fruits  and 
vegetables,  establishment  of  a  radio  news  service,  the  upbuilding  of 
a  grain  news  service,  and  increased  activities  under  the  United  States 
warehouse  act.  The  crop  reporting  work  of  the  department  was  re- 
vised and  put  on  a  more  scientific  basis.  Machinery  for  issuing 
semiannual  intention-to-plant  reports  based  on  information  obtained 
from  thousands  of  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  were  set  up 
and  arrangements  were  made  for  the  periodical  publication  of  "  out- 
look reports,"  the  first  of  which  was  issued  last  spring. 

Valuable  assistance  was  given  by  the  department  to  the  Joint 
Congressional  Commission  of  Agricultural  Inquiry  which  in  1921 
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made  an  exhaustive  investigation  into  the  state  of  agriculture  and 
published  a  report  in  four  volumes,  and  later  to  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Conference  called  by  President  Harding  and  held  in  Wash- 
ington in  January,  1922.  Economists  and  statisticians  in  the  depart- 
ment were  called  on  for  information  and  counsel  by  both  these 
investigating  bodies.  Many  of  the  recommendations  of  the  agricul- 
tural conference  have  since  been  put  in  effect. 

An  outstanding  recommendation  was  for  better  farm  credit  facili- 
ties. This  recommendation  has  now  been  realized  to  a  considerable 
extent  through  the  agricultural  credits  act  of  1923.  Other  recom- 
mendations of  the  conference  that  have  since  been  carried  out  were 
the  strengthening  of  the  Federal  warehouse  act  and  the  Federal 
farm  loan  act,  the  appointment  of  an  agricultural  representative  on 
the  Federal  Keserve  Board,  the  legalization  of  agricultural  coopera- 
tion, provision  for  a  five-year  agricultural  census,  increased  appro- 
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priations  for  the  crop  and  market  reporting  services,  and  increased 
support  for  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome. 

Fair  consideration  of  agriculture  in  the  preparation  of  a  perma- 
nent tariff  bill  was  urged  by  the  conference.  The  department  assisted 
in  working  out  the  tariff  act  by  supplying  a  large  amount  of  data 
and  furnishing  experts  to  congressional  committees  working  on 
tariff  matters.  The  forecasting  and  outlook  reports  now  made  by 
the  department  were  recommended  at  the  agricultural  conference. 

Farmers  were  urged  by  the  conference  to  reduce  their  costs  of 
production  and  marketing  as  much  as  possible.  Special  depart- 
mental studies  have  since  been  started  to  indicate  how  this  may  be 
done.  In  the  last  few  years  the  department  has  collected  and  pub- 
lished more  comprehensive  cost  figures  than  have  heretofore  been 
available. 

Another  recommendation  of  the  conference  that  has  borne  fruit 
in  department  activities  was  that  better  information  should  be 
made  available  as  to  foreign  market  conditions.  In  the  last  few 
years  the  foreign  fact-finding  service  of  the  department  has  under- 
gone the  greatest  expansion  in  its  history.  What  is  substantially  a 
world-wide  news  service  on  agriculture  has  been  developed.  In- 
vestigators have  studied  conditions  in  all  countries  in  Europe  and 
in  South  America.  They  have  made  comprehensive  inquiries  into 
the  trend  of  demand  in  foreign  markets.  Distribution  of  this  in- 
formation by  telegraph  and  radio  has  greatly  enhanced  its  value. 

As  a  result  of  the  investigations  of  the  Joint  Commission  of  Agri- 
cultural Inquiry  and  the  National  Agricultural  Conference,  agri- 
culture came  to  be  the  most  frequently  considered  subject  in  Con- 
gress. Reports  and  speeches  made  on  the  question  fill  hundreds 
of  volumes.  Never  before  had  agriculture  received  so  much  atten- 
tion. Out  of  the  discussion  there  came  a  number  of  laws  relating 
to  agriculture.  These  laws,  however,  were  in  general  a  treatment 
of  symptoms  rather  than  an  actual  remedy  for  the  disease  from 
which  agriculture  was  suffering.  They  did  not  recognize  and  attack 
the  root  cause  of  the  trouble,  namely,  the  fact  that  a  surplus  of 
agricultural  products  had  been  created  by  artificial  stimulation  of 
production,  by  high  prices,  and  by  unusually  favorable  crop  seasons, 
and  that  this  surplus  could  not  be  sold  at  remunerative  prices, 
while  other  economic  enterprises  had  so  fortified  themselves  during 
the  war  years  that  they  could  resist  price  and  wage  reductions. 

In  other  words,  it  was  not  seen  that  the  need  was  for  exceptional 
means  of  dealing  with  an  exceptional  situation.  Nevertheless,  sub- 
stantial benefit  has  accrued  to  agriculture  from  legislative  relief 
measures  enacted  by  Congress.  This  is  notably  true  of  the  tariff, 
which  has  been  of  manifest  benefit  to  spring-wheat  growers,  wool 
producers,  sugar  producers,. and  to  the  dairying  and  livestock  indus- 
tries. Emergency  credit  measures  passed  in  1922  helped  to  relieve 
the  stringent  credit  situation  among  the  farmers.  Appropriations 
for  direct  loans  to  farmers  in  areas  where  crops  had  failed  gave 
needed  relief.  Congress  extended  certain  debts  owed  by  farmers  to 
the  Government  and  appropriated  $10,000,000  to  buy  food  for  Russia. 
This  last  action  probably  had  some  effect  in  raising  the  price  of 
grains.  Credit  advanced  by  Government  agencies  in  1921  and  1922 
eased  an  acute  credit  situation  in  the  West,  and  for  a  time  prevented 
many  banks  from  closing  their  doors. 
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Extensions  of  credit  were  not,  however,  in  all  cases  a  kindness  to 
farmers  and  stockmen.  Sometimes  producers  were  encouraged  to 
hold  on  for  a  year  or  two  only  to  find  they  were  engaged  in  a  hope- 
less and  losing  struggle  in  which  they  were  finally  overcome.  In  the 
main,  however,  the  emergency  credit  provided  by  the  Government 
did  good.  It  helped  to  hold  down  high  interest  rates  and  inspired 
confidence  among  bankers  who  were  hard  pressed  and  under  severe 
strain. 

In  1923  an  agricultural  credits  act  of  a  permanent  character  was 
passed,  from  which  agriculture  has  already  received  important  ad- 
vantages and  from  which  it  may  expect  to  benefit  more  and  more 
as  the  full  intent  of  the  act  is  realized.  This  measure  was  designed 
to  furnish  intermediate  credit.  Intermediate  credit  is  credit  run- 
ning for  longer  terms  than  ordinary  bank  loans  but  for  shorter 
terms  than  mortgage  loans.  Lack  of  such  credit  had  been  a  serious 
handicap  on  agriculture.  There  are  many  farm  operations  which 
need  credit  running  from  six  months  to  three  years.  Such  credit 
had  formerly  been  supplied  on  the  basis  of  short-term  loans  usually 
renewed  but  subject  to  withdrawal  in  any  credit  emergency.  Under 
the  agricultural  credits  act  12  intermediate-credit  banks  have  been 
set  up  -to  provide  financial  accommodation  for  agriculture  for  terms 
corresponding  to  the  farm  turnover. 

Loans  by  these  banks  up  to  October,  1924,  totaled  more  than 
$55,000,000.  Of  this  total  rediscounts  amounted  to  $20,000,000  and 
direct  loans  to  $35,000,000.  In  the  main  the  law  seems  to  be  work- 
ing well.  It  may  have  to  be  amended  from  time  to  time.  Doubt- 
less it  will  work  better  as  farmers  learn  how  to  take  advantage  of 
its  provisions.  A  good  feature  of  the  measure  is  the  protection  it 
gives  farmers  against  exorbitant  interest  rates  by  means  of  a  pro- 
vision requiring  that  the  rate  charged  the  farmer  shall  not  be  more 
than  iy2  per.  cent  greater  than  the  rate  at  which  the  farmer's  note 
iS'discounted. 

Under  the  Capper- Volstead  Act,  enacted  by  Congress  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  agricultural  conference,  legal  obstacles  to 
the  free  organization  and  proper  functioning  of  farmers'  coopera- 
tive associations  were  removed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  act 
has  assisted  the  development  of  agricultural  cooperation  in  the  last 
few  years.  The  packers  and  stockyards  act  extended  Government 
supervision  over  interstate  meat  packers,  public  stockyards,  livestock 
commission  merchants,  and  other  market  agencies.  It  put  an  end 
to  many  improper  practices  in  the  marketing  of  livestock. 

An  opportunity  was  given  the  Government  for  the  first  time  under 
the  future  trading  act  to  supervise  and  study  the  operations  of  grain 
exchanges.  Already  this  law  has  had  a  wholesome  effect.  In  time 
systematic  studies  now  being  made  should  enable  us  to  form  a  reli- 
able opinion  as  to  the  value  and  function  of  grain  exchanges.  Here- 
tofore these  institutions  have  been  regarded  in  some  quarters  as 
wholly  good  and  in  other  quarters  as  wholly  bad.  These  conflicting 
opinions  were  not  based  on  adequate  knowledge.  No  one  had  the 
necessary  information  to  form  a  trustworthy  opinion  as  to  the  mer- 
its and  demerits  of  grain  exchanges.  It  is  now  possible  to  learn 
what  takes  place  on  grain  exchanges,  to  determine  the  volume  of 
business  done  and  the  relation  of  that  business  to  the  physical  vol- 
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ume  of  crops  marketed,  and  to  form  an  idea  of  the  effect  of  grain- 
exchange  trading  on  prices.  This  study  will  be  completed  as  soon 
as  possible. 

An  important  phase  of  the  department's  economic  work  in  the 
last  few  years  has  been  its  study  of  land  resources  and  land-tenure 
policies.  This  study  has  shown  the  need  for  a  classification  of  unde- 
veloped and  underdeveloped  lands.  Without  such  a  classification  it 
will  be  difficult  to  bring  about  the  use  of  these  lands  for  the  purposes 
to  which  they  are  best  adapted.  It  will  also  be  hard  to  prevent 
losses  to  settlers  and  to  the  public  through  attempts  to  use  them  for 
purposes  to  which  they  are  not  adapted. 

Much  of  our  agricultural  distress  has  come  from  misfit  land  pol- 
icies and  systems  of  farming.  This  is  particularly  true  of  our  great 
semiarid  region,  where  attempts  to  cultivate  small  farms  on  land 
adapted  by  climatic  conditions  to  grazing  have  helped  to  destroy  the 
range-stock  industry  and  brought  little  but  disaster  to  the  settlers. 
In  this  region  agriculture  should  be  based .  primarily  on  grazing. 
Our  land  laws  should  be  revised  to  promote  that  end. 

Much  of  our  agricultural  expansion  in  the  future  must  take 
place  on  lands  requiring  reclamation  either  by  drainage  or  irriga- 
tion. Department  studies  have  shown  that  land  reclamation  proj- 
ects heretofore  undertaken  have  made  much  land  available  for 
cultivation  before  there  was  any  need  for  it.  Until  there  is  a 
greater  need  for  cultivated  crops  much  of  the  land  that  it  is  pro- 
posed to  reclaim  should  be  left  to  produce  pasture,  timber,  and 
game.  Additional  land  reclamation  at  the  present  time  will  merely 
aggravate  the  adverse  conditions  under  which  our  farmers  are  work- 
ing. So  far  as  reclamation  is  subsidized,  it  is  subsidized  in  part  at 
the  farmer's  own  expense.  ' 

Useful  studies  of  the  relation  between  land  income  and  land 
values  have  been  made  by  the  department.  These .  studies  have 
tended  to  make  possible  a  more  correct  appraisal  of  land  values. 
They  help  to  furnish  a  basis  for  judgments  as  to  land  values  for 
.the  purposes  of  purchase  or  sale  and  as  a  basis  for  loans  or  for 
taxation.  Other  studies  by  the  department  have  dealt  with  the 
problem  of  tenancy.  A  considerable  amount  of  tenancy  is  inevi- 
table. It  is  therefore  important  that  lease  contracts  should  be  fair 
to  both  owners  and  tenants.  The  department  has  made  a  study 
of  prevailing  types  of  tenant  agreements  and  their  operation  with 
a  view  to  promoting  the  use  of  the  better  types.  Studies  of  the 
character  of  the  farm  labor  supply,  the  conditions  of  labor  agree- 
ments, and  the  progress  of  farm  laborers  have  been  made  in  typi- 
cal districts  for  the  double  purpose  of  improving  the  farm  labor 
supply  and  of  helping  farm  laborers  in  their  advancement  toward 
farm  ownership. 

Statistical  Work  Strengthened 

Eeadjustments  in  our  agricultural  program  made  necessary  by 
postwar  conditions  have  strongly  emphasized  the  need  for  addi- 
tional statistical  and  economic  information.  There  has  been  a  great 
increase  in  the  demand  for  such  information.  To  meet  this  demand 
the  department  has  expanded  its  statistical  and  market  news  services. 
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Great  improvement  and  advancement  have  been  made  in  crop  and 
livestock  estimating  and  forecasting.  Better  statistical  methods 
have  been  adopted  and  the  number  and  scope  of  reports  have  been 
practically  doubled. .  Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  gather- 
ing of  information  likely  to  aid  producers  in  making  plans  for  the 
future. 

In  an  effort  to  bring  about  a  more  balanced  program  of  planting, 
a  system  of  reports  on  farmers'  intentions  to  plant  has  been  devel- 
oped. "Intention  to  plant"  information,  collected  in  advance  of 
planting  and  widely  published,  helps  farmers  to  know  whether  there 
is  a  tendency  to  overplant  or  underplant  various  crops,  and  enables 
them  to  make  a  better  adjustment  of  their  own  crops  to  probable 
market  needs. 

These  "intention  to  plant"  reports  were  begun  in  the  spring  of 
1923.  A  report  was  issued  on- April  20  of  that  year  covering  spring- 
sown  crops.  Another  was  issued  on  August  15  covering  wheat  and 
rye.  The  third  was  given  out  in  March  of  1924,  covering  spring 
grains,  and  still  another  in  August  of  this  year  covering  the  acreage 
intended  to  be  sown  to  winter  wheat  and  rye. 

From  certain  sources  there  has  been  criticism  of  these  reports. 
In  the  case  of  cotton  this  criticism  was  strong  enough  to  bring  about 
legislative  prohibition  against  them.  Nevertheless,  the  "  intention  to 
plant"  reports  are  appreciated  and  used  by  farmers  and  extension 
workers  everywhere. 

In  response  to  a  general  demand  from  all  interests  connected  with 
the  production  and  marketing  of  livestock  products,  the  department 
about  three  years  ago  began  to  collect  and  publish  more  complete 
and  timely  information  as  to  trends  of  production  and  market  sup- 
plies. Previously  the  only  estimates  of  livestock  production  made 
by  the  department  were  the  January  1  estimate  of  animals  on  farms, 
the  April  1  estimate  of  brood  sows,  and  the  September  1  estimate  of 
stock  hogs.  No  attempt  was  made  to  estimate  the  number  of  animals 
on  feed  or  the  seasonal  movement  of  market  supplies  in  important 
producing  regions.  Little  information  was  available  as  to  the  States 
or  regions  of  origin  of  livestock  supplies.  Few  States  had  any  de- 
pendable information  as  to  seasonal  or  annual  markets  for  the  live- 
stock produced.  Information  was  lacking  as  to  the  volume  of  ship- 
ments from  important  feeding  or  breeding  districts. 

These  wants  have  now  been  fairly  well  met.  Extensive  and  val- 
uable records  have  been  compiled  for  the  principal  livestock  States 
covering  livestock  movements  by  months  and  years  since  January, 
1920.  From  this  information,  supplemented  by  more  detailed  sta- 
tistics which  will  be  obtained  from  the  census  soon  to  be  taken,  it  will 
be  possible  to  make  a  bookkeeping  record  of  livestock  production  and 
marketing.  A  fairly  complete  program  of  reports  dealing  with 
various  aspects  of  livestock  production,  seasonal  market  supplies, 
and  probable  market  movements  has  been  inaugurated. 

Among  the  most  important  of  these  reports  are  those  giving  the 
results  of  the  semiannual  pig  surveys  made  on  the  basis  of  material 
collected  in  cooperation  with  the  Post  Office  Department  through 
rural  mail  carriers.  Five  such  reports  have  now  been  issued.  In- 
formation obtained  from  these  surveys  as  to  the  trend  of  hog  pro- 
duction and  market  supplies  has  been  remarkably  accurate  as  meas- 
ured by  subsequent  records  of  marketing  and  slaughter.     Since  the 
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pig  surveys  cover  not  only  current  production  but  future  breeding 
intentions,  they  furnish  producers  with  a  guide  in  determining  pro- 
duction plans.  The  records  collected  by  rural  carriers  have  been 
enlarged  to  include  information  on  both  dairy  cattle  and  poultry. 
It  is  expected  this  information  will  make  it  possible  to  forecast  the 
number  of  cows  on  farms  one  or  two  years  in  advance. 

Similar  information  about  cattle  and  sheep  in  the  17  western 
breeding  States  is  furnished  in  reports  covering  the  calf  and  lamb 
crops,  and  the  estimated  numbers  to  be  marketed  over  seasonal 
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Fig.  8.— In  1922  the  department  started  a  system  of  pig  surveys  in  cooperation  with 
the  Post  Office  Department  through  rural  mail  carriers.  Among  other  data,  these 
surveys  show  the  pig  farrowings  each  spring  and  fall  compared  with  the  farrow- 
ines  of  the  previous  year.  In  the  above  graph  are  given  the  spring  and  fall  tar- 
rowings'  of  the  Corn  Belt  as  reported  in  the  surveys.  The  slaughter  figures  are 
all  inspected  slaughter  for  the  entire  United  States.  However,  between  95  and 
90  per  cent  of  the  country's  inspected  hog  slaughter  represents  hogs  raised  in  the 
Corn  Belt  It  will  be  seen  that  the  surveys  yielded  approximately  accurate  fore- 
casts of  slaughter.  Pigs  farrowed  in  the  spring  are  practically  all  slaughtered 
from  November  to  May,  and  fall  pigs  from  June  to  November 

periods.  In  gathering  these  data  the  voluntary  reports  from  pro- 
ducers are  supplemented  with  direct  inquiries  in  the  field  by  trained 
specialists.  " 

Feeding  cattle  and  feeding  sheep  for  market  are  supplementary 
farming  activities  which  involve  peculiar  risks.  Accordingly  special 
effort  has  been  given  to  getting  information  as  to  cattle  and  sheep  on 
feed.  Eegular  estimates  are  made  of  the  numbers  on  feed  at  differ- 
ent dates  in  the  Corn  Belt  and  in  other  important  feeding  areas. 
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Special  reports  are  issued  dealing  with  the  movement  of  feeder  cattle 
and  sheep  into  important  feeder  States  and  with  prevailing  condi- 
tions affecting  feeding  activities.  In  the  case  of  sheep  these  feeding 
estimates  are  followed  by  weekly  reports  on  car  loadings  and  by 
monthly  estimates  of  the  number  still  on  feed.  Crop  and  livestock 
reports  issued  by  the  department  are  available  not  only  as  a  means 
of  effecting  a  more  orderly  distribution  of  supplies,  but  are  the  basis 
of  extended  studies.  Producers'  organizations,  stockyards  com- 
panies, railroads,  bankers,  industrial  information  services,  market 
reporters,  agricultural  research  workers,  and  others  are  making  more 
and  more  use  of  the  department's  information.  The  basic  facts 
necessary  to  a  better  program  of  livestock  production  and  to  effective 
organized  marketing  are  being  accumulated.  As  this  information 
becomes  more  complete  and  experience  is  gained  in  its  interpretation, 
it  ought  to  be  possible  to  eliminate  many  of  the  ups  and  downs  that 
heretofore  have  been  the  bane  of  the  livestock  industry. 

In  crop  reporting,  likewise,  the  department  has  made  greater 
progress  in  the  last  four  years  than  in  any  previous  period.  Accu- 
rate determination  of  acreage  and  of  numbers  of  livestock  on  farms 
is  essential  to  any  satisfactory  system  of  crop  and  livestock  report- 
ing. Up  to  four  years  ago  little  had  been  done  toward  gathering 
facts  from  farmers  and  others  on  which  to  base  estimates  of  changes. 
Since  then  almost  a  revolution  in  statistical  methods  has  taken  place 
in  the  department's  work.  The  department's  statisticians  now  base 
their  estimates  not  only  on  information  furnished  by  thousands  of 
individual  farmers  as  to  their  own  operations  but  also,  in  the  case 
of  acreage,  on  field  counts  and  measurements.  A  crop  meter  has  been 
invented  which  is  attached  to  an  automobile  and  records  the  number 
of  lineal  feet  in  each  kind  of  crop  over  selected  routes.  The  same 
routes  are  measured  from  year  to  year,  and  comparisons  are  made. 

In  September  of  this  year  nearly  800,000  schedules  covering  acre- 
age information  were  sent  out  through  rural-mail  carriers  to  in- 
dividual farmers.  Results  of  this  inquiry  will  be  checked  with  the 
complete  enumeration  to  be  made  in  December  and  January,  when 
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the  quinquennial  census  of  agriculture  is  taken.  It  is  proposed  to 
make  similar  acreage  surveys  through  the  rural  carriers  each  year. 
Closer  annual  figures  on  acreage  ought  to  be  obtainable  by  this 
method. 

Research  work  is  going  on  to  develop  better  methods  of  forecast- 
ing yields.  A  revision  of  the  estimates  of  acreage  and  production  of 
crops  and  the  annual  reports  of  the  numbers  of  livestock  on  farms  is 
under  way.  After  a  careful  analysis  of  all  available  information 
back  to  1863,  when  the  crop  and  livestock  estimating  work  was 
started,  the  annual  estimates  will  be  revised.  These  revised  statis- 
tics will  be  extremely  useful. 

Practically  no  crop  reports  are  now  issued  by  any  State  that  do 
not  form  part  of  a  unified  State-Federal  crop  reporting  system.  Last 
year  witnessed  the  signing  up  of  cooperative  crop  reporting  agree- 
ments with  the  Kansas  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Kansas  and  Pennsylvania  were  the 
only  remaining  States  having  a  crop  reporting  system  which  had 
not  entered  into  cooperation  with  this  department.  The  joining  of 
State  crop  reporting  systems  with  that  of  the  Federal  Government 
has  eliminated  duplication  of  work  and  confusion  due  to  conflicting 
reports.  It  has  also  made  it  possible  to  gather  much  more  detailed 
information  than  formerly. 

Warehouse  System  Expanded 

One  of  the  most  important  services  of  the  department  in  the  last 
four  years  has  been  its  development  and  expansion  of  the  Federal 
warehouse  system.  When  the  cotton  exchanges  closed  in  the  summer 
of  1914,  this  country  had  fast  maturing  the  largest  cotton  crop  in  its 
history.  The  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  closed  on  July  31,  1914. 
On  that  day  the  December  option  was  quoted  at  10.75.  Prices  de- 
clined rapidly  thereafter  until  in  October  cotton  was  unofficially 
quoted  at  7  cents.  The  decline  of  spot  cotton  had  been  still  greater. 
These  conditions  suggested  the  need  for  a  system  of  warehousing  and 
a  warehouse  receipt  which  could  be  made  the  basis  of  sound  financing 
of  the  cotton  crop. 

Accordingly,  within  two  weeks  after  the  closing  of  the  New 
York  Exchange,  a  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
license  cotton  warehouses  was  introduced  in  Congress.  Similar  bills 
were  introduced  shortly  after.  Finally,  on  August  11,  1916,  the 
United  States  warehouse  act,  applying  to  cotton,  grain,  wool,  and 
tobacco  became  law.  By  this  time  the  crisis  in  cotton  marketing  had 
practically  disappeared. 

Hence,  little  was  accomplished  under  the  warehouse  law  during 
the  first  four  and  a  half  years  after  its  passage,  but  the  need  for 
it  again  became  urgent  with  the  agricultural  depression  of  1920-21. 
In  that  period  of  falling  prices  the  department  felt  that  the  United 
'  States  warehouse  act  ought  to  relieve  the  situation  by  giving  farmers 
a  warehouse  receipt  which  bankers  would  recognize  as  the  best  form 
of  warehouse  collateral  on  the  market.  An  investigation  was  made 
by  the  department  to  see  why  more  warehouses  were  not  Feder- 
ally licensed.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  important  bankers  were 
not  acquainted  with  the  warehouse  law.    Efforts  were  at  once  made 
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Km.   10. — Oratn   elevator  at   Fort   Worth.   Tex.,   with   a   capacity  of  approximately 
2,000,000  bushels.     Registered  under  the  United  States  warehouse  act 

to  correct  this  situation,  with  the  result  that  warehousemen  in  in- 
creasing numbers  sought  the  advantage  of  Federal  licensing. 

The  following  table,  contrasting  licensed  storage  capacity  avail- 
able on  April  1,  1921,  with  the  amount  available  on  October  1,  1924, 
shows  the  progress  made : 


Date 

Cotton 

Grain 

Wool            Tobacco 

Peanuts 

Apr.  1, 1921 

Baits 
429.  975 
2,  R39,  996 

Bushels 

2. 108,  400 

36,  432,  795 

Pounds 
24,  375  000 
23.226.250 

Pounds 
None. 
551,  696,  000 

Tons 

Oct.  1, 1924 

4,285 

Cotton  was  the  commodity  in  connection  with  which  the  need  of 
improved  warehouse  collateral  was  first  keenly  recognized,  and  it 
was  the  commodity  which  offered  the  first  demonstration  of  the  value 
of  the  new  system.  During  March,  1921,  middling  cotton  on  the 
New  Orleans  Exchange  averaged  11.08  cents.  At  many  interior 
points  middling  cotton  was  offered  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1921  at  10  cents  and  less.  Even  at  such  prices  it  went  without  a 
buyer. 

About  this  time  cotton  growers'  cooperative  marketing  associations 
were  coming  into  existence.  In  July,  1921,  the  Mississippi  Staple 
Cotton  Growers'  Association  asked  the  War  Finance  Corporation  tor 
a  loan  of  $7,000,000.  As  security  it  offered  warehouse  receipts  issued 
under  the  United  States  warehouse  act.  After  studying  the  provi- 
sions of  the  warehouse  act  and  the  department's  regulations  and 
methods  of  administration  the  corporation  announced  it  would  grant 
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Fig.  11. — Loading  cotton  at  Federally  licensed  public  warehouses  at  New  Orleans 

the  loan.  Shortly  afterwards  it  made  other  similar  loans.  This 
action  not  only  helped  to  stabilize  the  cotton  market  but  promoted 
an  upward  trend  in  cotton  prices. 

Middling  cotton  during  September  averaged  19.35  cents.  Ever 
since  that  time  cotton  has  been  considerably  above  the  low  prices  of 
the  depression  period.  While,  of  course,  the  warehouse  act  and  the 
financing  done  under  it  have  not  been  the  sole  cause  of  this  advance, 
they  have  favorably  influenced  the  cotton  market. 

In  the  last  two  years  11  of  the  13  cotton  growers'  cooperative  asso- 
ciations operating  on  a  State-wide  basis  have  stored  all  their  cotton 
in  Federally  licensed  warehouses.  Many  leading  cotton  dealers  and 
thousands  of  individual  farmers  who  do  not  belong  to  growers' 
cooperative  associations  are  also  using  the  licensed  warehouses.  On 
other  products  also  the  act  has  had  a  marked  influence.  Millions  of 
pounds  of  wool  are  shipped  annually  by  farmers  to  large  Federally 
licensed  wool  warehouses  in  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Greg.,  and 
Chicago.     The  tobacco  produced  by  thousands  of  farmers  in  the 


PlO.  18. — I'uUie  cotton  warehouses,  operating  under  Federal  license  at  *ew„  0rl£2,"l 
La.  These  warehouses  have  a  capacity  of  approximately  300,000  bales.  They 
are  among  the  largest  in  the  world 
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growers'  cooperative  associations  of  the  Carolinas,  Kentucky,  and 
Wisconsin  is  stored  in  Federally  licensed  warehouses. 

Warehouse  receipts  issued  under  the  act  are  coming  more  and  more 
to  be  recognized  by  bankers  as  the  best  form  of  security  for  loans 
on  agricultural  products.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  action  of  the  St. 
Louis  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  which  on  July  16  last  adopted  a 
resolution  declaring  that  the  "bank  and  its  branches  will  not  accept 
as  collateral  warehouse  receipts  for  agricultural  products  as  covered 
under  the  United  States  warehouse  act  unless  such  receipts  are 
issued  by  a  warehouse  duly  licensed  under  that  act." 

The  act  has  enabled  farmers  individually,  as  well  as  through  coop- 
erative associations,  to  get  loans  on  their  products  in  larger  amounts 
and  at  lower  rates  of  interest.  Sections  where  the  banks  had  no 
money  to  loan  have  been  relieved  by  farmers  presenting  Federal 
warehouse  receipts  to  local  banks,  who  in  turn  could  pass  along  the 
paper  either  to  their  correspondent  banks  in  some  large  city  or  to 
Federal  reserve  banks.  All  the  leading  banks  in  New  York  recognize 
the  value  of  Federal  warehouse  receipts.  Many  of  them  have  loaned 
millions  of  dollars  to  producers  on  such  receipts.  >  The  intermediate 
credit  banks  established  under  the  agricultural  credits  act  of  1923 
have  all  indicated  that  they  prefer  Federal  warehouse  receipts. 
While  it  is  not  possible  to  give  the  exact  amount  that  has  been  loaned 
on  Federal  warehouse  receipts,  the  total  certainly  exceeds  $500^000,- 
000  since  1921.  Recently  large  amounts  have  been  loaned  on  this 
collateral  at  interest  rates  as  low  as  4%  per  cent. 

Originally  the  law  applied  only  to  cotton,  grain,  wool,  and  to- 
bacco. It  was  amended,  at  the  request  of  the  department,  last  Feb- 
ruary so  as  to  give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  authority  to  place 
under  the  law  such  products  as  he  might  consider  properly  storable. 
Since  then  peanuts,  potatoes,  broomcorn,  and  dry  edible  beans  have 
been  made  eligible  for  storing  under  the  warehouse  law.  In  the  near 
future  the  provisions  of  the  law  will  be  extended  to  dried  fruits  and 
nuts.  With  the  principal  financial  institutions  of  the  country  rec- 
ognizing the  superiority  of  Federal  warehouse  receipts  as  collateral 
for  loans,  farmers,  shippers,  and  dealers  should  no  longer  have  any 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  credit  necessary  for  orderly  marketing. 

Market  News  Service 

Growers  of  fruits  and  vegetables  felt  the  agricultural  depression 
less  severely  than  grain  and  livestock  farmers.  Severe  spring  freezes 
greatly  reduced  the  fruit  crop  of  1921  throughout  most  of  the  area 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  north  of  the  Gulf  States.  The 
production  of  vegetables  that  year  was  not  excessive  so  that  rela- 
tively higher  prices  were  realized  for  the  perishables  than  for  other 
crops.  The  potato  crop  is  generally  conceded  to  have  given  the 
farmers  of  the  Central  Northwest  practically  the  only  profits  of  the 
season. 

These  conditions  tended  to  stimulate  truck-crop  production  in  the 
following  year,  while  at  the  same  time  the  fruit  crop  was  generally 
good ■-.'  throughout  the  country.  Beginning  (  with*  that  season  the 
volume  of  production  has  been  such  that  market  prices  have  gener- 
ally remained  close  to,  and  often  below,  the  cost  of  production.  This 
condition  has  been  aggravated  as  to  fruits  by  the  coming  into  bear- 
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ing  of  large  orchards  started  during  the  era  of  high  prices.  Many 
of  these  were  speculative  plantings  based  upon  the  earlier  success 
of  relatively  small  orchards  or  groves. 

The  steady  pressure  of  supplies  upon  the  consuming  capacity  of 
the  country  has  emphasized  anew  problems  which  had  been  felt 
before  the  war.  Accordingly  Congress,  in  the  midst  of  a  retrench- 
ment program,  nearly  doubled  the  appropriation  for  the  collection 
and  distribution  of  market  news,  enabling  the  department  to  rees- 
tablish its  leased  wire  system  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  Florida,  and 
to  increase  somewhat  its  number  of  permanent  stations  and  its  field 
force,  which  serves  in  turn  the  areas  of  heaviest  production.  Every 
agency  has  been  utilized  for  the  general  distribution  of  this  informa- 
tion, including  not  only  the  metropolitan  and  local  press  but  to  an 
increasing  degree  the  radio,  telegraph,  and  telephone.  In  addition 
some  65,000  to  70,000  individuals  most  vitally  concerned  in  the  ship- 
ment and  handling  of  perishables  receive  daily  direct  communica- 
tions from  our  numerous  branch  offices  and  field  stations.  Never 
before  has  statistical  and  market  information  on  our  perishable  crops 
been  so  easily  and  constantly  available  to  so  large  a  proportion  of 
those  interested.  As  a  result  prices  generally  have  risen  and  fallen 
in  large  and  small  markets  alike  throughout  the  greater  portion  of 
the  country. 

New  Market  Grade's  Announced 

Increased  production  has  brought  with  it  other  problems.  Faced 
with  a  potential  oversupply  and  the  certainty  in  many  cases  that 
the  movement  of  the  entire  crop  would  inevitably  lead  to  disas- 
trous results,  the  grower  has  been  compelled  to  cater  to  the  demand 
of  the  market  as  never  before  and  to  discriminate  closely  between 
grades  which  could  be  marketed  at  a  profit  and  those  which  could 
not.  This  has  emphasized  the  need  of  the  systematic  and  uniform 
grading  of  the  produce  from  different  regions  which  compete  in 
the  consuming  centers. .  In  1921  the  department  had  recommended 
market  grades  and  standards  for  13  of  the  principal  perishables. 

During  the  last  three  years  investigation  in  this  field  has  been 
pressed  to  such  a  point  that  we  now  have  well-recognized  national 
grades  for  more  than  30  of  these  products.  The  use  of  the  grades 
is  not  compulsory,  but  they  have  so  met  the  conditions  of  produc- 
tion, the  needs  of  the  trade,  and  the  demands  of  the  consumer  that 
they  have  come  into  very  rapid  and  general  use.  In  many  States 
they  have  been  given  official  sanction,  and  in  several  States  the 
force  of  law.  Cooperative  associations  have  made  possible  a  large 
part  of  the  progress  of  the  standardization  program-  Through 
them  has  come  a  determined  effort  to  sell  more  largely  at  shipping 
points  and  to  reduce  so  far  as  possible  the  volume  of  consigned 
goods. 

Inspection  Service  Popular 

The  need  for  a  disinterested  inspection  service  was  increasingly 
felt  as  standardization  programs  progressed.  The  inspection  service 
rendered  by  this  department  at  terminal  markets  was  useful  in  the 
settlement  of  disputes,  but  was  not  a  preventive.  Congress,  in  the 
spring  of  1922,  authorized  the  department  to  begin  a  system  of 
inspection  for  grade  and  quality  of  fruits  and  vegetables  which 
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should  be  available  at  the  shipping  points  as  well  as  in  the  markets, 
provided  only  that  the  volume  of  business  be  such  that  the  fees  volun- 
tarily paid  therefor  should  approximate  the  cost  of  the  service.  This 
has  made  possible  a  practical  application  in  the  field  of  a  compre- 
hensive standardization  program.  The  demand  for  this  service  from 
the  day  of  its  inception  has  exceeded  the  resources  of  the  department. 
The  work  has  been  carried  on  by  cooperation  with  the  States.  Con- 
gressional appropriations  have  represented  only  the  cost  of  super- 
vision, which  has  been  returned  to  the  United  States  Treasury  prac- 
tically in  full. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  carloads  of  fruits  and  vegetables  conforming 
to  specific  grades  are  now  sold  f.  o.  b.  loading  point  to  distant 
buyers  at  an  agreed  price,  under  Government  inspection,  and  with 
a  copy  of  the  certificate  mailed  with  the  bill  of  lading  when  desired. 
Seventy-three  thousand  cars  were  thus  inspected  during  the  fiscal 
year  1923,  128,000  cars  in  1924.  A  further  increase  is  in  prospect 
for  the  current  year. 

A  spectacular  development  following  the  introduction  of  this 
service  was  the  organization  of  two  marketing  agencies  known  as 
f .  o.  b.  auction  companies,  whose  sales  rooms  in  numerous  cities  are 
connected  by  leased  telegraph  lines.  Here  simultaneous  auctions 
are  conducted  of  carloads  of  fruits  and  vegetables  loaded  the  day 
before  and  still  often  thousands  of  miles  away.  Competitive  bids 
between  cities  are  made  over  the  wire  and  cars  are  auctioned  at  the 
rate  of  about  one  a  minute.  The  business  of  a  single  company  is 
sometimes  over  200  cars  per  day.  In  these  auctions  buyers  are 
guided  entirely  with  respect  to  the  kind  and  quality  of  the  product 
by  the  summaries  of  the  inspector's  certificate  which  have  been 
wired  to  the  auction  company  and  printed  in  the  form  of  a  catalogue 
of  offerings.  There  are  no  samples  shown  at  these  auctions,  the 
auctioneer  and  buyers  being  entirely  dependent  upon  the  ability  and 
disinterestedness  of  our  inspectors. 

Fruit  and  vegetable  shipments  have  largely  .increased  in  the  last 
four  years.  Grape  shipments  have  almost  doubled,  largely  from 
California.  Celery  shipments  have  increased  about  80  per  cent, 
grapefruit  58  per  cent,  and  many  other  products  only  slightly  less. 
This  has  resulted  in  such  a  pressure  upon  the  market  that  in  spite  of 
all  aids  in  making  f.  o.  b.  sales  a  tremendous  volume  of  perishables 
has  moved  to  markets  on  open  consignment  for  sale  on  commission. 
Returns  have  necessarily  been  disappointing  in  many  cases  and  uni- 
formly low  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  shipping  season  of 
most  commodities.  The  grower  realizes  the  disadvantage  of  his  po- 
sition in  that  he  has  no  voice  in  the  final  sale  of  this  produce,  nor 
has  he  in  most  cases  any  assurance  that  his  goods  have  been  handled 
to  the  best  advantage  or  that  his  returns  are  accurate  and  complete. 
The  laws  governing  contracts  and  defining  the  duties  of  agents  afford 
no  adequate  protection  in  transactions  of  this  character. 

Shipments  can  now  be  made  under  Government  certification  as  to 
quality  and  condition,  the  grower  thus  surrendering  the  right  to 
make  representation  as  to  the  character  of  his  goods.  His  agent, 
however,  disposes  of  the  goods  in  the  markets  at  his  own  pleasure  and 
none  may  know  whether  his  returns  represent  the  price  actually 
received  for  the  individual  shipments,  the  average  price  of  his  sales 
for  the  day,  or  the  price  which  conforms  to  the  general  market  level 
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influenced  largely  by  goods  of  inferior  quality.  Proposals  looking 
toward  the  correction  of  these  conditions  have  been  approved  by  the 
department  and  are  now  before  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

A  problem  of  first  importance  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry 
has  arisen  out  of  the  practice  of  buyers  who  purchase  their  supplies 
at  the  point  of  production  but  who,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  ship- 
ments at  destination,  refuse  to  accept  and  pay  for  them  at  the  agreed 
contract  price.  Shippers  contend  that  the  rejection  of  their  ship- 
ments usually  occurs  during  market  slumps,  and  that  the  grounds 
for  rejection  in  such  periods  are  often  highly  technical.  Receivers 
declare  that  their  general  practice  is  to  accept  shipments  as  long  as 
they  can  do  so  without  sustaining  losses,  but  that  in  periods  of 
market  depression  good  judgment  dictates  the  rejection  of  shipments 
which  fail  to  comply  with  contract  terms.  A  study  of  this  problem 
was  made  by  the  department  covering  the  distribution  in  1922-23 
of  more  than  10,000  carloads  of  boxed  apples,  or  well  over  one-third 
of  the  crop  of  the  State  of  Washington. 

It  seems  that  a  remedy  for  excessive  rejections  must  be  sought 
by  reforms  at  both  ends  of  the  line.  One  year's  study  brought  out 
the  astounding  fact  that  although  boxed  apples  are  a  highly  stand- 
ardized crop  moving  through  well-established  trade  channels,  one  car 
in  seven  became  the  subject  for  adjustment.  Though  the  produce 
trade  has  attempted  to  settle  its  own  disputes  by  arbitration,  there  has 
been  a  practical  breakdown  of  available  arbitration  machinery. 
Recourse  to  the  courts  has  been  impracticable  because  of  the  cost  and 
delay  of  court  proceedings.  There  is  need  for  official  agencies  which 
can  not  only  adjudicate  disputes  between  buyers  and  sellers  on  the 
basis  of  established  trading  rules,  but  which  can  assure  growers  of 
prompt  and  accurate  accounting  for  shipments  forwarded  to  city 
receivers  on  consignment. 

Substantial  service  was  given  by  the  department  to  the  Georgia 
peach  growers  in  marketing  their  1924  crop.  This  operation  pre- 
sented one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  ever  faced  by  growers  and 
shippers  in  this  section.  Early  estimates  indicated  a  possible  move- 
ment of  around  15,000  cars.  The  probability  was  that  10,000  cars 
would  move  within  five  weeks.  The  simultaneous  movement  of  over 
17,000  cars  of  California  cantaloupes  and  10,000  cars  of  southern 
watermelons  complicated  the  task.  It  was  evident  that  as  many 
cars  as  possible  would  have  to  be  shipped  to  small  markets  so  as  to 
avoid  glutting  large  ones.  A  survey  of  available  markets  for  car- 
loads of  peaches  was  made  by  the  department.  Information  given 
by  this  survey,  with  daily  telegraphic  reports  of  shipments  and 
market  conditions,  formed  the  basis  of  the  daily  distribution  of  un- 
sold cars  of  peaches  moving  to  market.  This  distribution  was 
handled  by  the  department's  representatives  and  by  representative's 
of  the  Georgia  peach-growers'  exchange  and  other  shippers. 

By  this  means  smaller  markets  were  utilized  much  more  than  in 
former  years.  Thus  up  to  August  16  only  3,086  cars  of  peaches  were 
unloaded  in  New  York  City  compared  with  3,233  unloaded  there  in 
1921,  when  shipments  were  3,000  cars  lighter.  New  York  received 
but  23  per  cent  of  the  carload  shipments  in  1924,  compared  with  30 
per  cent  in  1921.  Receipts  in  Philadelphia  and  Chicago  were  simi- 
larly reduced.  In  general,  the  movement  to  western  markets  was 
heavier  and  that  to  eastern  markets  lighter.     Thirteen  of  the  large 
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markets  received  only  56.2  per  cent  of  the  1924  crop,  compared  with 
64i3  per  cent  of  the  1921  crop.  It  is  certain  that  the  efforts  of  the 
department  to  effect  a  wide  distribution  of  the  Georgia  peach  crop 
yielded  substantial  returns.  While  prices  received  by  growers  for  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  season  were  not  satisfactory,  they  would 
have  been  less  satisfactory  still  had  the  crop  been  concentrated  in  a 
few  large  markets.  A  tremendous  volume  of  peaches,  approximately 
13,500  cars,  was  shipped  from  Georgia  this  year.  Approximately  75 
per  cent  of  the  total  moved  to  market  in  July.  This  is  an  unprece- 
dented movement  of  a  highly  perishable  crop  in  such  a  short  time. 
It  could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  much  heavier  losses 
had  the  distribution  not  been  considerably  broader  than  usual. 

Egg  Standards  Favored 

The  department  is  undertaking  a  program  of  egg  standardization. 
After  a  careful  study  of  existing  egg  grades  and  of  the  various 
factors  affecting  egg  quality,  and  with  the  cooperation  of  representa- 
tives of  farmer  organizations  and  others  interested  in  the  egg  indus- 
try, two  sets  of  uniform  grades  for  eggs  have  been  proposed.  One 
is  designed  for  use  in  wholesale  channels  of  trade  and  is  known  as 
the  United  States  wholesale  grades.  The  other,  a  simpler  set  of 
grades,  is  known  as  the  United  States  buying  grades,  and  is  designed 
for  use  in  buying  eggs  from  producers  at  country  points.  These 
grades  offer  a  practical  basis  on  which  eggs  can  be  purchased  and 
sold  and  by  means  of  which  better  prices  can  be  paid  to  producers 
of  the  higher  qualities. 

To  acquaint  farmers  with  these  grades  the  department  has  dis- 
tributed thousands  of  circulars  emphasizing  the  importance  and 
advantages  of  their  use.  Extension  services  in  more  than  20  States 
are  helping  to  bring  the  egg  standardization  program  to  the  atten- 
tion of  farmers.  Egg-inspection  services  have  been  established  at 
New.  York  and  Chicago,  where  department  egg  inspectors  are  avail- 
able to  examine  and  report  upon  the  condition  and  quality  of  egg 
shipments. 

Grain  Grades  Aid  Farmers 

Grain  growers  have  benefited  materially  in  the  last  few  years 
from  modifications,  improvements,  and  extensions  that  have  been 
made  in  the  Federal  grain-grading  system.  It  is  difficult  to  measure 
this  benefit,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  substantial.  Federal  grain  stand- 
ardization, by  establishing  a  uniform  basis  for  interstate  trad- 
ing, lessens  the  chances  for  misunderstandings  and  disputes,  gives 
confidence  to  buyers  and  sellers,  and  facilitates  business  at  every 
stage  in  the  movement  of  grain  from  the  farm  to  consuming  centers. 
It  thus  tends  to  reduce  distribution  costs.  Reduction  of  distribution 
costs  is  of  practical  value  to  the  farmer  at  any  time.  It  is  especially 
useful  to  him  in  times  of  low  prices,  when  inefficient  distribution 
may  saddle  him  with  an  intolerable  burden  of  expense. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  fairly  claimed  that  the  Federal  grain-grading 
system,  though  in  effect  before  the  depression  period  started  and  thus 
not  in  any  sense  an  emergency  relief  measure,  has  been  a  valuable 
help  to  the  farmer  in  his  effort  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the 
readjustment  process.    The  inspection  service,  which  serves  to  insure 
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uniform  application  of  the  Federal  grades,  does  not,  it  is  true,  reach 
all  country  shipping  points.  Yet  farmers  delivering  grain  at  country 
points  are  not  on  that  account  shut  out  from  its  benefits.  The  Fed- 
eral grain-grading  system  enables  business  to  be  done  on  smaller 
margins  than  would  be  necessary  were  country  buyers  forced  to  take 
their  chances  in  a  market  lacking  definite  universally  recognized 
standards  of  quality.  Under  chaotic  grading  conditions  the  risks  of 
the  country  grain  buyer  would  be  greater  than  they  are  to-day  and 
would  naturally  be  reflected  in  the  prices  paid  to  producers. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  exportable  surplus  of  grain  in 
this  country  practically  establishes  the  price  paid  for  the  entire  crop. 
American  grain  during  the  first  decade  of  this  century  fell  into  dis- 
repute in  Europe.  This  was  not  because  the  grain  had  deteriorated 
but  was  due  to  confusion  created  by  the  many  systems  of  grading 
then  existing  in  the  United  States.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
United  States  grain  standards  act  in  1916,  grades  in  this  country 
were  established  in  the  various  States  where  State  laws  on  the  sub- 
ject existed,  and  by  commercial  exchanges  in  States  that  had  no 
grain  grading  laws. 

In  this  situation  dissatisfaction  arose  from  an  unavoidable  lack  of 
uniform  application  of  grades.  Federal  grain  grading,  by  removing 
this  source  of  trouble,  benefits  the  farmer,  the  country  grain  buyer, 
the  elevator  operator,  the  grain  broker,  the  commission  man,  the 
shipper,  the  exporter,  the  foreign  buyer — in  short,  everybody  in- 
terested in  the  grain  trade. 

In  the  last  three  years  protein  in  wheat  has  played  an  increasingly 
important  part  in  the  merchandising  of  the  commodity.  Bakers  have 
taken  to  demanding  flour  of  certain  definite  protein  content,  in  the 
belief  that  with  flour  of  standard  strength  of  protein  content  more 
uniform  and  satisfactory  bread  can  be  made.  Millers  therefore  buy 
wheat  largely  on  the  basis  of  its  protein  content  as  well  as  on  the 
basis  of  its  commercial  grade.  To  determine  the  protein  content  of 
wheat  necessitates  the  use  of  a  highly  technical  chemical  method  and 
much  costly  apparatus.  Requests  have  been  made  to  the  department 
for  the  incorporation  of  protein  as  a  factor  in  Federal  wheatgrades, 
but  the  department  does  not  believe  this  should  be  done.  Country 
buyers  could  not  determine  the  amount  of  protein  in  wheat  offered 
by  individual  farmers  for  sale,  and  consequently  could  not  reflect 
terminal  market  prices  to  farmers  on  a  protein  basis. 

Nevertheless,  the  department  in  establishing  Federal  wheat  grades 
has  not  been  unmindful  of  the  importance  of  protein.  It  has  divided 
the  various  classes  of  wheat  into  subclasses,  and  the  subclasses  are 
then  divided  into  numerical  grades.  The  division  of  the  classes 
into  subclasses  is  based  on  content  of  "hard,  vitreous"  kernels. 
Such  kernels  are  higher  in  protein  content  than  kernels  which 
are  soft  and  starchy.  Wheat  experts  are  able  to  judge  the  protein 
strength  of  wheat  from  the  hardness  and  vitreosity  of  the  kernels. 
That  this  index,  which  is  incorporated  in  the  Federal  grades,  fur- 
nishes in  a  general  way  a  true  measure  of  the  protein  content  of 
wheat  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  wheat  falling  into  the  subclass 
"dark  northern  spring"  brings  several  cents  a  bushel  more  on  the 
market  than  does  wheat  falling  into  the  subclass  "  northern  spring." 
Wheat  arriving  from  country  points  at  Minneapolis  and  Duluth 
shows  upon  inspection  and  grading  thereof  that  an  enormous  quan- 
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tity  of  weed  seeds  and  other  foreign  material  is  marketed  along 
with  the  wheat.  Millers  can  not  grind  such  wheat  into  flour  with- 
out first  removing  the  foreign  material.  The  cost  of  this  cleaning 
operation  is  reflected  back  to  the  farmer  through  the  price  paid  at 
terminals.  Clean  wheat  will  always  bring  more  money  than  wheat 
which  is  not  clean.  The  department  has  observed  this  situation  in 
the  central  Northwest  in  connection  with  its  supervisory  activities 
over  the  inspection  and  grading  of  grain  received  at  the  northwest 
terminal  markets,  Minneapolis  and  Duluth. 

About  9G  per  cent  of  the  spring-wheat  farmers  in  1922  sowed 
from  one  thousand  to  half  a  million  weed  seeds  per  acre  with  their 
wheat.  Nearly  12,000,000  bushels  of  screenings  (weed  seeds  and 
foreign  material  other  than  wheat,  commonly  known  as  dockage) 
were  produced  in  1923  by  spring-wheat  farmers  in  North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  and  Montana.  Over  $675,000  was  paid 
for  threshing  this  "dockage."  Over  13,890  extra  freight  cars  were 
used  to  haul  it  to  market.  This  made  the  car  shortage  more  acute. 
Over  $800,000  freight  was  paid  for  transporting  this  dockage.  More 
than  3,500,000  lambs  could  have  been  fed  on  these  farms  with  the 
wheat  screenings  which  the  farmers  of  these  four  wheat  States 
shipped  with  their  wheat  and  for  which  they  not  only  did  not  receive 
any  pay  but  in  the  case  of  certain  classes  of  dockage  received  a 
lower  price  for  their  wheat  because  of  its  presence.  Screenings  can 
be  cleaned  out  of  wheat  and  rye  at  the  time  of  threshing  or  at  the 
farm  granaries  at  a  cost  of  2  or  3  cents  per  bushel. 

Records  of  this  department  show  that  spring-wheat  farmers  who 
did  clean  their  market  wheat  on  the  farm  in  1923  gained  over  5 
cents  per  bushel  as  a  result  of  the  cleaning.  As  a  result  of  the 
department's  observations  and  studies  a  successful  type  of  machine 
for  cleaning  grain  at  the  threshing  machine  as  a  part  of  the  threshing 
operation  has  been  perfected.  Tins  is  a  portable  cleaner  especially 
designed  for  the  cleaning  of  spring  wheat  and  rye.  It  is  mounted 
on  a  truck  on  which  are  also  mounted  a  gas  engine  and  two  conveyors. 

This  cleaner  has  been  tried  out  in  connection  with  threshing  ma- 
chines operating  at  various  points  in  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota, 
and  Minnesota.  In  operation  the  cleaner  cleaned  the  grain  as  fast 
as  it  was  threshed  and  delivered  the  clean  grain  into  one  wagon  box, 
the  wild  oats  into  a  second  wagon  box,  and  the  fine  seeds  into  sacks. 
Sixteen  lots  of  grain  containing  from  3  to  24  per  cent  of  dockage 
were  cleaned  to  a  dockage- free  basis.  In  one  lot  of  wheat  containing 
as  high  as  15  per  cent  of  dockage  the  dockage  was  reduced  to  1  per 
cent.  The  results  of  such  cleaning  tests  conducted  by  the  depart- 
ment have  been  entirely  successful.  The  type  of  cleaner  referred  to 
is  being  manufactured  in  a  commercial  way  and  put  on  the  market. 

Grain  Market  Service 

Lack  of  comprehensive  information  as  to  the  real  factors  which 
go  into  the  grain  market  has  seriously  added  to  the  difficulty  of 
the  farmers'  marketing  problem.  Much  information  has  long  been 
available  through  trade  channels  to  dealers  in  grain,  but  these  data 
have  not  been  available  to  farmers.  Newspapers  and  farm  periodi- 
cals have  carried  reports.  Such  reports,  however,  have  not  given 
the  farmer  the  right  basis  for  an  intelligent  study  of  the  market. 
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About  a  year  ago  a  new  grain  market  news  service  was  incorporated 
by  the  department  to  convey  market  information  promptly  to  farm- 
ers. This  service  is  now  reaching  approximately  four  and  one-half 
million  farmers  through  the  daily  papers,  the  weekly  and  monthly 
farm  press.  In  the  spring- wheat  territory  about  50  publications  are 
using  the  market  news  service.  In  the  winter-wheat  territory  more 
than  100  daily  and  farm  papers  are  using  it.  It  is  hoped  that  before 
long  at  least  one  paper  in  each  leading  agricultural  county  in  the 
United  States  will  be  publishing  the  department's  weekly  grain 
market  releases. 

These  reviews  are  forwarded  by  leased  wire  to  branch  offices  in 
Minneapolis,  Chicago,  and  Kansas  City.  They  are  mailed  out  from 
those  cities  to  local  points.  Foreign  crop  and  market  information, 
as  well  as  domestic  news,  is  included  in  the  reviews.  Contacts  have 
been  established  with  market  agencies  in  the  important  grain  mar- 
kets east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  comprehensive  reviews  de- 
scribing the  local  grain-market  situation  are  obtained  regularly  from 
them  each  Friday  by  wire. 

Feed  Prices  are  Studied 

Feedstuffs  represent,  next  to  labor,  the  largest  item  of  expense  in 
the  farmer's  budget.  The  national  feed  bill  totals  several  hundred 
million  dollars  annually.  More  efficient  purchasing  of  feed  would  put 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  farmers'  pockets.  To  assist  farmers  in  mak- 
ing their  feed  purchases  on  the  best  possible  terms,  the  department 
since  1920  has  issued  detailed  reports  covering  the  market  situation  of 
the  more  important  feedstuffs.  These  reports,  supplemented  by  price 
tables,  appear  weekly  in  a  department  publication  known  as  "  Crops 
and  Markets."    They  unquestionably  help  to  stabilize  feed  prices. 

It  was  thought,  however,  that  Better  results  could  be  obtained  by 
getting  market  information  to  farmers  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
close  of  markets.  Accordingly  the  department  sought  to  interest 
State  marketing  departments  in  a  plan  whereby  the  Federal  depart- 
ment furnishes  all  the  necessary  material  for  a  comprehensive  review 
of  the  feed  situation,  including  delivery  prices  for  feedstuffs  for 
the  most  important  points.  Reports  under  this  plan  are  transmitted 
over  the  private  wire  service  of  the  Federal  department.  They  are 
printed  or  mimeographed  by  the  State  organizations  for  distribution 
to  interested  persons.  New  Jersey  was  the  first  State  to  act  on  the 
cooperative  arrangement.  The  report  was  an  instant  success.  Origi- 
nally published  as  a  weekly,  it  is  now  issued  triweekly.  Soon  after- 
wards the  State  marketing  agencies  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  New  England  States  made  arrangements  to  issue  a  similar 
report  covering  the  feedstuffs  situation  in  their  States. 

A  branch  office  was  established  to  comply  with  an  urgent  demand 
for  similar  reports  covering  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  Iowa, 
and  Nebraska.  These  States  are  served  from  Minneapolis.  Con- 
sumers as  well  as  .producers  can  take  advantage  of  the  cooperative 
Federal-State  market  reporting  service  on  feedstuffs.  Formerly,  it 
was  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  feed  buyers  to  pay  excessive 
prices.  Publication  of  delivered  prices,  representing  the  basic  cost 
of  feedstuffs  at  mills,  plus  freight  charges  to  destinations,  makes  it 
possible  for  them  to  determine  at  a  glance  whether  the  quotations 
made  to  them  are  reasonable. 
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Though  hay  is  usually  the  second  agricultural  crop  of  the  United 
States  in  farm  value,  it  has  received  less  attention  in  regard  to 
standardization  and  marketing  methods  than  other  major  crops. 
Until  recent  years,  no  concerted  efforts  had  been  made  by  Federal 
and  State  organizations  to  improve  hay-marketing  methods.  As 
a  result  the  national  trade  in  hay  was  in  a  chaotic  condition. 

An  important  step  toward  correcting  this  trouble  was  taken  when 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  published  and  recommended  United 
States  grades  for  timothy  and  clover  on  February  1,  1924.  This 
action  followed  public  hearings  held  from  time  to  time  since  1922. 
At  these  hearings  proposed  grades  for  timothy  and  clover  hay  were 
submitted  to  representatives  of  producing  and  distributing  interests. 
These  grades  were  the  outcome  of  investigations  started  in  1920,  in 
the  course  of  which  thousands  of  samples  of  baled  hay  were  assembled 
from  many  markets  and  shipping  points.  The  investigations  re- 
vealed simple  grading  factors  by  which  it  is  possible  to  grade  hay  by 
approximately  uniform  methods. 

Following  the  recommendation  of  timothy  and  clover  grades,  a 
demand  arose  in  the  Western,  Northwestern,  Southwestern,  and 
Southern  States  for  grades  for  alfalfa,  wild  hay,  and  Johnson  grass 
hay.  Studies  are  being  made  looking  toward  the  establishment  of 
standards  for  these  kinds  of  hay. 

The  department  in  1922  organized  a  hay-inspection  service.  In- 
spectors were  licensed  under  cooperative  agreements  with  States, 
trade  organizations,  and  shippers'  associations.  At  present  the 
inspection  service  has  10  market  inspectors  located  at  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Richmond,  Va.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  and  Kansas  City.  There  are  11 
shipping-point  inspectors  with  headquarters  at  Augusta,  Me.,  Au- 
burn, N.  Y.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  College  Park,  Md.,  Richmond,  Va., 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  and  Madison,  Wis.  When  the  new  grades  now  under 
consideration  are  promulgated  many  hay  markets  in  the  East  and 
South  will  undoubtedly  desire  inspection  service. 

Reports  on  Foreign  Seed 

Our  farmers  wish  to  buy  dependable  seeds  as  cheaply  as  possible 
and  sell  their  surplus  of  other  seeds  to  the  best  buyers.  This  means 
buying  some  seeds  in  Europe  and  selling  other  kinds  to  Europe. 
Accordingly  the  department  has  started  services,  in  connection  with 
reports  issued  covering  conditions  in  the  United  States,  that  will 
keep  the  farmers  informed  as  to  seed  production,  seed  movement, 
and  seed  prices  in  European  countries.  This  information  enhances 
the  value  6f  reports  covering  the  domestic  supply  of  and  demand 
for  seeds.  The  seed  business  is  an  international  one.  Information 
for  the  United  States  alone  is  therefore  not  a  reliable  index  of  mar- 
ket trends.  Thus  in  1923  the  crop  of  red  clover  seed  in  the  United 
States  was  only  about  half  as  much  as  in  1922.  Yet  prices  for  red 
clover  in  the  spring  of  1924  were  only  a  little  higher  than  during 
the  preceding  year.  This  was  because  Europe  had  produced  a  large 
crop  in  1923.  Information  as  to  such  facts  obviously  is  of  great 
value  to  the  farmer. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  department  to  get  monthly 
reports  from  the  correspondents  of  practically  all  the  leading  seed 
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markets  of  Europe.  These  reports  will  show  where  surpluses  of 
seed  exist,  what  districts  produce  the  best  seed,  when  seeds  are 
ready  to  export  to  this  country,  and  what  countries  are  the  chief 
competitors  of  the  United  States  in  the  purchase  or  sale  of  seed. 
Since  the  war  a  number  of  countries  have  been  exporting  seed  to 
the  United  States  direct  instead  of  through  Germany.  Seed  move- 
ments to  this  country,  however,  are  still  more  roundabout  than  they 
need  be.  Seed  studies  started  by  the  department  should  help  to 
shorten  the  movement. 

Study  of  Cooperatives  Made 

Research  and  service  activities  relating  to  cooperative  marketing 
have  been  maintained  by  the  department  since  1913.  In  the  last  four 
years  this  work  has  been  greatly  expanded.  A  period  of  rapid 
development  in  cooperation  began  about  1920,  as  a  result  of  which 
the  volume  of  business  transacted  by  cooperative  organizations  ap- 
proximately doubled.  In  an  effort  to  help  in  placing  this  develop- 
ment on  a  sound  basis  the  department  decided  to  make  a  study  of 
the  conditions  making  for  success  or  failure.  As  a  first  step,  existing 
organizations  were  surveyed.  Information  has  now  been  collected 
and  tabulated  regarding  more  than  10,500  farmers'  cooperative  or- 
ganizations. This  collection  of  information  forms  a  source  library 
on  cooperation  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  basis  for  detailed  studies 
of  particular  organizations  and  for  the  investigation  of  operating 
problems.  Economic  analyses  have  been  made  of  particular  prob- 
lems and  of  particular  commodities. 

Advantages  of  such  studies  are  illustrated  by  the  experience  of  the 
maple-sap  producers  of  Vermont.  Maple-sap  products  sank  to  low 
prices  in  1921.  Accordingly  the  producers  sought  relief  through 
cooperation.  An  elaborate  plan,  involving  large  expenditure,  was 
drawn  up.  Before  adopting  this  plan  the  producers  decided  to  ask 
the  department  for  help  in  determining  the  basic  facts  affecting  the 
marketing  of  their  products.  The  department  suggested  a  survey  in 
which  the  department  and  the  State  college  of  agriculture  cooper- 
ated. This  survey  showed  that  the  demand  for  pure  maple  products 
was  less  active  than  had  been  supposed.  Cane,  corn,  and  blended 
sirups  had  preempted  the  retail  market.  A  large  part  of  the  maple 
sirup  and  sugar  produced  was  sold  to  tobacco  manufacturers, 
through  dealers  possessing  facilities  to  put  the  product  in  the  form 
required  for  this  purpose. 

Conditions  revealed  by  the  survey,  in  short,  indicated  the  necessity 
of  caution.  It  was  the  object  of  the  producers  to  reestablish  the 
market  for  pure  sirup  and  sugar.  But  the  quantity  of  products  an 
inexperienced  organization  could  profitably  market  was  limited. 
Accordingly  the  Vermont  association  handled  only  15,000  gallons  of 
sirup  in  1922.  It  was  able  to  handle  this  quantity  at  satisfactory 
prices.  In  the  following  year  it  succeeded  in  disposing  of  25,000 
gallons  and  this  year  50,000  gallons. 

This  experience  can  be  usefully  contrasted  with  that  of  another 
maple-sap  products  cooperative  organization,  which  was  organized 
at  the  same  time  in  another  State,  This  concern  went  ahead  without 
a  preliminary  analysis  of  its  marketing  problems.  It  received  over 
100,000  gallons  in  its  first  year.    This  quantity  proved  to  be  more 
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than  the  available  machinery  could  handle.  As  a  result,  dissatis- 
faction arose  from  low  prices  and  high  costs  of  organization  and 
operation,  so  that  the  receipts  of  the  association  declined  to  50,000 
gallons  in  1923  and  20,000  gallons  in  1924.  These  two  cases  show 
how  important  it  is  to  have  a  careful  preliminary  analysis  of  condi- 
tions before  launching  into  a  cooperative  enterprise. 

Cooperative  marketing  is  a  logical  development  in  the  rural 
economy  of  a  nation.  The  pioneer  farmer  to  a  large  extent  is  self- 
supporting.  As  markets  become  larger  and  farther  removed  from 
the  producers,  the  farmer  has  to  depend  on  middlemen  to  transfer 
his  products  to  the  consumer.  Cooperative  marketing  may  be  de- 
scribed as  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  producer  to  recapture  the 
understanding  and  control  of  the  marketing  process  which  his 
forefathers  possessed.  Perhaps  the  best  example  of  the  part  co- 
operation may  play  in  the  development  of  an  agricultural  industry 
is  furnished  by  the  cooperative  marketing  of  citrus  fruits  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

When  California  citrus  growers  first  organized  in  1893  the  indus- 
try was  extremely  depressed.  Prices  received  during  the  previous 
three  years  had  as  a  rule  been  less  than  production  costs.  Packing 
and  marketing  charges  were  high.  Shipments  often  arrived  in 
eastern  markets  badly  damaged.  In  the  season  of  1892-93  the 
marketing  agencies  employed  by  the  growers  failed  to  find  a  profit- 
able market  for  that  season's  crop,  when  the  total  shipments  were 
only  5,936  cars. 

Cooperative  marketing  brought  about  an  improved  distribution  of 
crops  and  better  returns  to  the  growers.  Packing  charges  were 
reduced  at  least  10  cents  a  box.  There  was  an  equal  reduction  of 
marketing  costs.  Later  there  developed  improved  production,  due 
largely  to  better  control  of  insect  and  fungous  pests.  Through  their 
marketing  and  affiliated  organizations  the  growers  undertook  the 
cooperative  purchase  of  supplies.  Handling  and  grading  of  the 
fruit  was  improved.  Modern  packing  and  precooling  plants  were 
developed.  Demand  for  citrus  fruits  was  stimulated  through  ad- 
vertising. So  striking  were  the  results  obtained,  that  in  1922-23, 
out  of  approximately  60,000  cars  of  citrus  fruits  shipped  from  Cali- 
fornia, over  80  per  cent  was  marketed  cooperatively.  The  beneficent 
result  of  the  better  system  of  marketing  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
a  satisfactory  market  was  found  for  the  entire  crop  of  1922-23  when 
the  total  shipments  were  59,707  carloads,  which  is  ten  times  as  large 
as  the  shipment  of  20  years  before. 

Studies  have  been  made  by  the  department  of  the  legal  Dhases 
of  cooperation  and  of  its  financial  aspects.  General  problems  in- 
volved in  the  cooperative  marketing  of  fruits  and  vegetables  have 
been  investigated.  Problems  and  experience  of  cooperative  organi- 
zations in  foreign  countries  have  been  studied  and  made  the  sub- 
ject of  department  bulletins.  Cooperative  associations  have  been 
advised  by  representatives  of  the  department  in  regard  to  details  of 
organization,  accounting,  financing,  and  marketing.  Officials  of 
cooperative  organizations  have  got  into  the  way  of  discussing  their 
problems  freely  with  department  representatives. 

Good,  sound  growth  in  the  cooperative  movement  has  been  some- 
what retarded  in  recent  years  by  overenthusiastic  persons  who  have 
held  it  up  as  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  from  which  the  farmers  are 
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suffering.  The  mere  organization  of  a  cooperative  association  is 
not  the  end  to  be  attained.  It  is  only  the  beginning.  Success  in 
cooperation  depends  on  finding  men  capable  of  running  cooperative 
associations,  on  the  loyal  support  of  the  membership,  and  on  get- 
ting a  sufficient  volume  of  business.  Some  converts  to  the  coopera- 
tive movement  urge  that  the  Government  should  proceed  to  organ- 
ize the  farmers  in  cooperative  associations.  But  if  the  Govern- 
ment should  ask  farmers  to  join  some  particular  cooperative  asso- 
ciation it  would  put  itself  in  the  position  of  guaranteeing  an  enter- 
prise without  having  an  authoritative  voice  in  its  management. 
There  is  confusion  in  the  minds  of  promoters  of  cooperative  enter- 
prises as  to  what  the  Government  may  properly  do. 

Bills  have  been  introduced  in  Congress  in  the  last  two  years  which 
would  put  the  Government  squarely  into  the  business  of  promoting 
cooperative  associations.  These  bills  would  set  up  a  great  Federal 
overhead  agency  and  secondary  boards  of  control  and  would  have 
these  bodies  assume  control  of  a  number  of  highly  important  activi- 
ties such  as  the  dissemination  of  market  news,  a  service  which  is 
already  carried  on  efficiently  by  the  Federal  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  which  in  the  interest  of  the  farmers  should  be  kept  in 
the  control  of  a  well-organized  impartial  permanent  Government 
department  devoted  to  the  service  of  agriculture  and  free  from 
entangling  business  alliances. 

The  relationship  of  the  Government  to  cooperation  should  be  one 
of  service.  It  should  help  the  farmers  market  their  crops  just  as  it 
helps  them  to  produce  crops  not  by  doing  the  work  but  by  supplying 
information  which  the  farmers  can  not  get  for  themselves.  To  go 
further  would  be  to  injure  rather  than  aid  the  cooperative  move- 
ment. The  need  for  strong  cooperative  marketing  associations  can 
not  be  overemphasized.  They  are  absolutely  necessary  to  bring 
about  efficient  and  economical  marketing  and  standardization  of 
crops,  but  the  movement  should  be  truly  cooperative.  It  should  be 
controlled  by  its  membership  and  kept  free  from  domination  of 
Government  agencies  or  commercial  interests. 

Price  Spread  Investigated 

Investigations  have  been  made  in  the  last  few  years  by  the  de- 
partment into  the  vitally  important  subject  of  the  spread  between 
the  prices  which  the  producer  of  agricultural  products  receives  and 
the  prices  paid  by  the  consumer.  This  subject  has  come  into  great 
prominence  since  the  war  largely  because  the  spread  between  the 
producers'  and  consumers'  prices  has  increased  in  the  last  decade. 
In  the  case  of  a  number  of  important  agricultural  products  the 
spread  between  the  price  received  by  the  producer  and  the  price  paid 
by  the  consumer  is  roughly  known.  But  the  proportion  of  the 
spread  absorbed  by  each  step  in  the  marketing  process  is  little 
known.  Hence  much  of  the  discussion  which  is  taking  place  in  the 
press  on  the  subject  has  been  founded  on  unreliable  data. 

Only  fragmentary  data  regarding  price  spreads  are  available  for 
periods  even  as  recent  as  1913-14.  Studies  on  increases  in  the  spread 
since  that  time,  therefore,  involve  considerable  difficulty.  Results 
are  necessarily  only  approximate  and  at  the  best  can  only  measure  a 
somewhat  hypothetical  case,  in  which  some  assumptions  are  made  as 
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to  the  grade  of  the  commodity  and  the  marketing  channel  through 
which  it  has  passed.  Such  studies  as  the  department  has  made  along 
this  line  indicate  that  the  net  profit  taken  by  distributing  agencies 
is  insignificant  when  considered  as  part  of  the  total  spread.  It 
rarely  runs  over  5  per  cent  of  the  consumer's  price.  Generally  it  is 
much  less  than  5  per  cent.  The  cost  of  furnishing  distributing  serv- 
ices is  the  vital  thing.  This  cost  comes  to  about  95  per  cent  of 
the  spread. 

Efforts  have  been  made  by  the  department  to  ascertain  what  por- 
tion of  the  retail  price  accrues  to  each  agency  in  the  marketing  chain 
in  the  case  of  bread,  milk,  potatoes,  and  apples.  An  interesting 
revelation  is  the  fact  that  flour  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  making  bread 
is  becoming  less  important.  It  is  being  overshadowed  by  the  cost 
of  labor  and  of  power  for  operating  machinery,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent by  the  cost  of  other  ingredients  in  bread.  Thus  the  cost  of 
other  ingredients  has  doubled  since  1913  and  bakery  labor  has  in- 
creased 43  per  cent  since  that  time.  Since  these  other  costs  are  rela- 
tively larger  than  the  cost  of  flour  in  commercial  bread  making, 
changes  in  the  price  of  bread  can  hardly  be  expected  exactly  to  fol- 
low changes  in  the  price  of  flour  and  wheat. 

Service  costs  in  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  feed  products, 
the  department  has  found,  have  become  such  an  important  item  that 
they  outweigh  commodity  values.  Consumers'  prices  are  more  af- 
fected by  fluctuations  in  service  costs  than  by  fluctuations  in  the 
farm  value  of  agricultural  products.  Service  costs  are  therefore  the 
important  point  of  attack  in  any  study  of  price  spreads.  These  costs 
are  affected  by  the  efficiency  of  the  methods  used  in  handling  com- 
modities, by  the  business  environment  in  which  the  particular  dis- 
tributing process  is  done  and  by  the  adequacy  of  the  facilities  used. 
It  is  figured,  for  example,  that  about  25  per  cent  of  the  trucking 
charge  for  handling  fruits  and  vegetables  in  New  York  City  is  due 
to  idle  time  occasioned  by  the  use  of  out-of-date  facilities.  Again, 
in  the  retail  meat  business  it  seems  to  be  true  that  a  population  of 
less  than  1,000  persons  for  each  store  tends  to  a  condition  where  store 
owners  lose  money. 

Farm-management  Studies  of  Value 

Farm-management  studies  have  been  of  particular  value  to  agri- 
culture in  the  last  few  years,  because  the  most  urgent  agricultural 
problem  was  the  readjustment  of  crops  to  meet  the  changed  world 
market  situation.  Every  effort  has  been  exerted  by  the  department 
to  make  its  farm-management  investigations  practical.  Thus  it  has 
analyzed  conditions  around  growing  cities  to  find  out  how  far  ad- 
vantage is  taken  of  local  markets.  It  was  discovered  in  the  vicinity 
of  Altoona,  Pa.,  for  example,  that  a  good  share  of  the  potatoes 
shipped  in  from  Boston  points  could  be  grown  locally  to  advantage. 
Surveys  on  farms  in  the  semiarid  spring-wheat  region  have  fur- 
nished a  basis  for  recommending  crop  readjustments.  Detailed 
studies  of  dairying  methods  have  disclosed  causes  of  high  produc- 
tion costs,  and  pointed  the  way  to  more  economical  milk  production. 

Work  done  in  a  particular  area  will  illustrate  the  character  of 
the  department's  farm-management  studies.  In  1923  a  survey  was 
made  of  400  farms  in  Chester  County  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania. 
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In  this  area  dairying  is  the  keystone  enterprise.  Under  the  price 
conditions  then  prevailing,  profitable  farming  was  directly  de- 
pendent on  economical  milk  production.  It  was  shown  by  the  study 
that  some  men  in  the  county  were  feeding  two  and  even  three  times 
as  much  feed  for  each  pound  of  milk  produced  as  the  most  efficient 
producers. 

Ways  by  which  farmers  in  the  county  could  reduce  their  costs  of 
milk  production,  as  shown  by  an  analysis  of  their  own  farm  records, 
were  pointed  out  in  a  special  report.  This  report  showed  that  much 
of  the  difference  in  efficiency  was  due  to  things  wholly  within  the 
farmers'  control,  such  as  the  quantity  and  quality  of  feed  given  and 
the  grades  of  the  cattle.  County  agents  throughout  the  dairying 
regions  of  Pennsylvania  used  the  report,  which  thus  was  of  value 
throughout  an  area  considerably  wider  than  that  covered  by  the 
study.  Later  investigations  will  show  whether  farm  practices  in 
Chester  County  have  been  modified  usefully. 

Foreign  Service  Work 

The  foreign  service  of  the  department  is  intimately  bound  up 
with  its  work  as  a  whole.  Successful  farming  means  just  as  much 
successful  marketing  as  successful  production.  Hence  the  farmer  is 
vitally  interested  in  everything  influencing  the  foreign  demand  for 
his  products.  Since  the  principal  outlet  for  the  exportable  surplus 
of  our  agricultural  commodities  is  Europe,  the  department  has  built 
up  a  large  organization  to  assemble  information  about  the  conditions 
our  farmers  have  to  meet  in  the  European  market.  It  also  keeps  in 
touch  with  agricultural  production  in  the  principal  food-exporting 
countries. 

The  department  has  154  employees  in  Alaska  and  our  insular 
possessions  and  82  in  foreign  countries  outside  American  juris- 
diction. Most  of  these  representatives  of  the  department  study  the 
physical  and  biological  problems  of  agriculture.  Experiment  sta- 
tions are  maintained  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  the  Philippine  Islands,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Porto  Rico,  where  scientists  study  problems  of 
soil  and  climate  and  animal  and  plant  diseases.  Scientific  workers 
search  the  world  for  new  varieties  of  plants.  They  seek  new  methods 
of  breeding  and  cultivation,  and  new  methods  of  combating  diseases 
and  pests.  They  protect  the  interests  of  the  American  farmer  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways.    Investigations  are  now  under  way  regarding 

Sotato  varieties  in  Canada,  plant  diseases  in  Europe,  rubber  pro- 
uction  in  South  America  and  tropical  North  America,  forage 
grasses  in  Cuba,  cotton  and  corn  in  Mexico,  plant  geography  in 
Europe,  cereal  rust  in  India,  Egypt,  and  the  Orient,  citrus-fruit 
culture  in  Japan,  plant  and  seed  introduction  in  Algeria,  China,  and 
Egypt,  corn  in  Brazil  and  Argentina,  forest  pathology  in  Great 
Britain,  and  many  other  matters  of  concern  to  agriculture. 

Another  group  of  department  workers  in  foreign  countries  has 
to  do  with  the  business  operations  of  agriculture.  These  men  in- 
vestigate market  conditions  in  countries  that  absorb  our  surplus 
cotton,  wheat,  and  meat.  They  gather  information  regarding  avail- 
able supplies,  crop  acreage  and  production,  demand  and  economic 
conditions  generally  in  foreign  countries.  They  also  promote  our 
foreign  trade  in  agricultural  products  by  the  administration  of 


p,„  is  —Dots  and  stars  show  the  centers  from  which  representatives  of  the  department  in  foreign  countries  worked  in  the  last  fiscal  year.  The 
Department  of  AEricu!tu"e Maintains permanent  offices  in  London,  Berlin,  Marseille,  Vienna,  Rome  and  Mexico  Cift;  through  which  the  general 
Skoftt  department  in  Se  countries  is  administered.  During  the  fiscal  year  more  than  75  s^aUste  from  tite  . Afferent  bureaus  were  en^g«i 
in  scientific  and  economic  investigations  abroad.  Of  this  number  30  worked  in  Europe;  ©  in  Asia;  3  in  Africa;  1  in.  Australia,  8  in  South  America, 
and  27  in  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Central  American  countries. 
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grades  and  standards,  by  developing  new  standards,  and  by  fostering 
better  trade  relationships  between  foreign  consumers  and  American 
producers.  The  department's  economic  work  in  Europe  is  under  the 
direction  of  an  assistant  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics who  is  stationed  at  Berlin.  General  administration  of  the 
work  is  conducted  from  London  and  Berlin.  From  London  an  agri- 
cultural commissioner  surveys  the  situation  in  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Spain.  Another  commissioner  at  Berlin  looks  after  the  work 
in  Germany,  Poland,  Scandinavia,  Holland,  and  Belgium.  A  for- 
mer employee  of  the  department  is  the  permanent  delegate  at  Rome 
of  the  international  Institute  of  Agriculture.  He  cooperates  with 
the  department.  Although  technically  an  organ  of  the  Department 
of  State,  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  serves  as  an  arm 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Offices  also  are  maintained  at  Vienna,  where  economists  and  statis- 
ticians watch  the  development  of  agriculture  in  the  Danube  Basin 
and  in  southern  Russia.  Another  office  at  Marseille,  France,  main- 
tains a  research  laboratory  for  combating  insect  pests.  Men 
handling  economic  work  are  also  attached  to  the  Marseille  office.  A 
commissioner  of  agriculture  at  Buenos  Aires  has  charge  of  investiga- 
tions into  South  American  competition  in  cereals,  animal  products, 
and  fruits.  Many  laws  exist  directing  the  department  to  investigate 
and  expand  foreign  markets  for  xlmerican  agricultural  products. 
The  first  of  these  laws  was  passed  in  1883.  In  1914  Congress  estab- 
lished in  the  department  an  office  of  markets  to  foster  general  mar- 
keting and  distribution  of  farm  products,  and  in  1921  the  depart- 
ment was  authorized  and  given  funds  "  to  collect  and  disseminate  to 
American  producers,  importers,  exporters,  and  other  interested  per- 
sons, information  relative  to  the  world  supply  of  and  need  for  Ameri- 
can agricultural  products     *     *     *." 

In  building  up  its  foreign  service  to  comply  with  this  provision 
of  Congress  the  department  has  cooperated  with  the  Department  of 
State.  A  center  of  the  cooperative  service  is  the  International  Insti- 
tute of  Agriculture  at  Rome.  Through  this  institute  information  is 
collected  by  wire  and  mail  from  all  the  leading  crop  producing  and 
consuming  countries  of  the  world.  Nearly  a  third  of  the  foreign 
information  received  by  the  department  comes  through  the  institute. 
Four  hundred  consuls  of  the  State  Department  scattered  over  the 
world  collect  information  not  covered  by  the  work  of  the  Inter- 
national Institute.  About  21  per  cent  of  the  department's  foreign 
information  originates  with  the  consuls.  Altogether,  therefore,  a 
full  half  of  the  foreign  investigational  and  reporting  work  of  the 
department  is  done  through  its  affiliation  with  the  Department  of 
State.  The  department  has  also  entered  into  reciprocal  arrange- 
ments with  foreign  ministers  of  agriculture  and  with  other  organiza- 
tions abroad  for  the  exchange  of  economic  information.  About  10 
per  cent  of  its  foreign  data  comes  from  these  sources.  Nearly  an 
equal  amount  of  valuable  information  concerning  agriculture  abroad 
comes  from  the  commercial  attaches  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
During  the  last  four  years  an  agricultural  commissioner  in  Lon- 
don has  reported  on  market  conditions  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
most  important  market  for  American  farm  products.  A  specialist 
in  marketing  meats  was  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  February, 
1922,  to  make  a  survey  of  conditions  affecting  the  British  demand 
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for  our  pork  and  lard.  This  survey  was  extended  to  methods  of 
production  and  marketing  in  Denmark  and  Scandinavian  countries, 
which  compete  with  the  United  States  in  the  British  market.  Later 
an  agricultural  commissioner  was  sent  to  Germany,  the  second  most 
important  market  for  our  farm  products. 

The  opening  of  the  British  market  to  American  fresh  pork  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  department.  Before  the  spring  of  1922 
Great  Britain  excluded  American  fresh  pork,  but  since  that  time 
has  admitted  it  under  certification  by  our  Government  that  the  pork 
has  been  handled  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  British  authorities. 
Since  this  arrangement  British  imports  of  both  fresh  and  frozen 
pork  have  largely  increased.  In  1022  Germany  was  persuaded  to 
allow  the  importation  of  several  additional  American-cured  pork 
cuts.  The  Netherlands  also  has  been  persuaded  recently  to  accept 
fresh  pork  through  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Department  of  State. 

To  remove  prejudice  from  the  minds  of  European  consumers,  a 
moving-picture  film  entitled  "The  Honor  of  the  Little  Purple 
Stamp,"  showing  methods  of  handling  and  inspecting  meat,  has 
been  circulated  among  hygienic  and  meat-inspection  societies  of 
England,  France,  and  Germany.  Another  film  intended  to  remove 
prejudice  against  American  pork  has  been  produced  by  the  depart- 
ment for  exhibition  in  Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Germany. 

Bureau  of  Home  Economics 

Recognizing  the  necessity  for  more  inclusive  scientific  study  of 
the  problems  of  home  economics,  if  this  subject  is  to  develop  and 
to  make  the  contribution  to  our  national  life  which  it  should  make, 
the  department  established  a  new  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  on 
July  1.  1023.     In  general  the  organization  of  the  bureau  has  fol- 


FlG.   14. — Home   demonstration    agent    and    farm    n-omiiu    discussing   better   kitchens 
(Cumberland  County,  N.  C) 
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lowed  the  lines  laid  down  by  a  committee  of  technical  workers 
called  together  in  June,  1923,  to  outline  its  work.  This  committee 
recommended  six  lines  of  work  for  the  bureau:  (1)  Food  and 
nutrition;  (2)  clothing  and  textiles;  (3)  economics  (including 
household  management);  (4)  housing  and  equipment;  (5)  home 
relations;  (6)  art  in  the  home  (including  the  physical  and  psy- 
chological laws  of  color,  line,  and  form). 

In  order  that  this  program  might  be  adapted  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible to  the  needs  of  the  women  in  the  home,  the  presidents  of  sev- 
eral women's  organizations  were  asked  to  send  representatives  to 
a  conference  held  in  Washington  on  December  14,  1923.  This 
group  agreed  that  the  proposed  plan  covered  the  material  or  me- 
chanical side  of  home  life,  but  considered  it  important  that  the 
less  tangible  side  should  also  be  emphasized.  Many  agencies  are 
telling  women  how  to  do  their  household  tasks.  It  is  equally  im- 
portant for  them  to  know  why  certain  practices  are  recommended. 
Clear-cut  standards  of  value  are  needed.  Such  standards  must  be 
based  on  facts. 

Expansion  in  the  work  of  the  bureau  has  been  slow,  due  partly  to 
limitation  of  funds.  A  large  proportion  of  the  home-economics 
work  previously  under  way  was  in  food  and  nutrition.  This  work 
has  been  continued.  Farm  standards  of  living  have  been  investi- 
gated. This  work  has  been  expanded  and  forms  an  important  part 
of  the  present  work  of  a  new  division  in  the  bureau.  Eesearch 
studies  on  textiles  and  clothing  have  been  started.  This  work  was 
made  necessary  to  answer  the  questions  of  the  housewife  and  ade- 
quately assist  her  in  selecting  and  caring  for  the  textiles  and  clothing 
used  in  her  household.  This  division  was  organized  near  the  close 
of  the  last  fiscal  year. 

A  study  of  oil  burners  for  heating  has  been  conducted  and  arrange- 
ments tentatively  made  for  the  preparation  of  bulletins  on  different 
phases  of  housing  and  home  equipment. 

Bureau  of  Dairying  Established 

As  authorized  by  Congress  the  dairy  work  formerly  conducted 
in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  was  concentrated  in  the  new 
Bureau  of  Dairying  on  July  1,  1924,  and  plans  were  made  to  expand 
dairy  research  work  to  keep  pace  with  development  of  the  industry. 

In  dairying  one  of  the  greatest  needs  is  to  improve  the  efficiency  of 
our  dairy  cows.  Although  marvelous  producers  of  milk  and  butter- 
fat  have  been  developed,  many  individual  cows  producing  more  than 
30,000  pounds  of  milk  and  1,000  pounds  of  butterfat  a  year,  still 
the  average  production  of  all  cows  in  the  United  States  is  only  about 
4,200  pounds  of  milk  and  160  pounds  of  butterfat. 

To  improve  this  condition  the  department  is  making  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  dairy-cattle  breeding  and  has  undertaken  funda- 
mental researches  in  nutrition  of  dairy  animals.  Over  1,500  dairy 
cattle  are  included  in  the  breeding  experiments.  Of  these,  about 
500  belong  to  the  department,  500  are  owned  by  State  agricultural 
colleges  and  experiment  stations  cooperating  in  this  project,  for 
which  the  department  supplies  the  sires,  and  about  500  are  on  55 
private  dairy  farms  where  department  bulls  are  loaned  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proving  their  transmitting  ability.     The  owners  of  these 
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private  herds  agree  to  keep  all  daughters  of  the  bulls  until  they 
have  completed  one  lactation  period  and  to  keep  a  record  of  the 
production  of  both  dams  and  daughters. 

In  these  experiments  the  effects  of  various  forms  of  mating  are 
being  compared,  such  as  close  breeding  compared  with  the  mating 
of  unrelated  animals.  The  purpose  is  to  determine  the  method  of 
breeding  that  will  enable  the  dairyman  to  breed  cattle  that  will  be 
pure  for  the  hereditary  factors  which  govern  high  production.  Such 
animals  will  be  able  to  reproduce  offspring  of  uniformly  high  pro- 
ducing ability. 

Much  may  also  be  learned  in  regard  to  the  most  economical  feeds 
used  and  just  what  system  of  feeding  will  produce  the  greatest 
amount  of  production  at  the  least  cost.  Little  is  known  of  just  how 
feeds  consumed  are  converted  into  milk  and  of  the  relation  of  feed- 
ing methods  to  the  health  of  herds.  Extensive  research  is  under 
way  which  should  lead  to  the  solution  of  these  problems.  Labora- 
tory facilities  have  been  enlarged  by  the  erection  of  a  special  build- 
ing for  nutrition  investigations  at  the  department's  dairy  farm  near 
Beltsville,  Md. 

Development  of  Extension  Work 

The  most  important  recent  developments  in  the  cooperative  exten- 
sion work  conducted  by  the  department  and  the  State  colleges  of 
agriculture  are  in  the  training  and  use  of  community  leaders  and 
the  building  up  of  State  and  regional  agricultural  programs.  The 
work  of  the  county  agents  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  has 
been  greatly  supplemented  by  enlisting  the  services  of  voluntary 
helpers  and  training  these  workers  for  effective  community  leader- 
ship. During  the  past  year  182,380  such  leaders  assisted  in  present- 
ing the  extension  programs.  Greater  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
training  and  use  of  local  leaders  in  the  home  economics  and  boys' 
and  girls'  club  projects  than  in  the  agricultural  projects  for  adults, 
although  in  some  of  the  States  local  leadership  is  being  developed 
among  the  men.  Local  leaders  have  been  very  effective  in  assisting 
paid  extension  workers  in  promoting  such  home-economics  projects 
as  home  canning  and  preserving,  gardening,  and  the  home  manu- 
facture of  clothing  and  millinery  and  in  boys'  and  girls'  club 
projects,  such  as  poultry  raising,  feeding  of  calves  and  pigs,  bread 
making,  canning,  and  preserving. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  extension  work  much  attention  was  given 
to  community  and  county  programs  for  agricultural  and  home 
economics  extension.  During  the  past  two  years  these  local  pro- 
grams for  agriculture  have  been  expanded  to  a  State-wide  basis  in 
several  States.  The  most  successful  development  of  State  agri- 
cultural programs  has  been  in  those  States  where  a  thorough  survey 
was  made  of  all  available  facts  on  present  and  possible  future  pro- 
duction, marketing  facilities,  and  other  factors  which  influence  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  successful  agriculture.  These 
facts,  when  assembled,  are  presented  to  a  conference  composed  not 
only  of  agricultural  leaders  and  representative  farmers,  but  of  rep- 
resentatives of  bankers'  associations,  railroads,  business  interests, 
livestock  associations,  and  all  other  agencies  in  any  way  related  to 
agriculture.  Committees  of  the  conference  then  work  out  programs 
for  particular  phases  of  agriculture  such  as  horticulture  or  dairying, 
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Fiu.  K>. — County  agent  allowing  boys'  corn  club  members  how  to  select  seed  corn 
(Spartanburg  County,  S.  C.) 

and  finally  the  several  committee  reports  are  united  into  a  unified 
agricultural  program  for  the  State.  This  State  program  is  then 
taken  back  to  the  counties  and  is  adapted  there  to  local  needs. 
Western  extension  workers  have  gone  further  than  this  and  have 
outlined  an  extension  program  in  dairying,  human  nutrition,  and 
range  livestock  production  in  the  11  Western  States. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  total  forces  engaged  in  cooperative 
extension  work  in  the  States  numbered  4,744  persons.  Of  these, 
3,427  were  located  in  the  counties,  2.174  being  engaged  in  county 
agricultural  agent  work,  851  in  home  demonstration  work,  133  in 
boys'  and  girls'  club  activities,  and  209  in  extension  work  with 
negroes.  In  addition,  696  full-time  and  174  part-time  subject-matter 
specialists,  with  headquarters  at  the  State  agricultural  colleges,  sup- 
plemented the  work  of  the  county  extension  forces.  Supervisors,  as- 
sistant supervisors,  and  administrative  officers  numbered  447.  The 
States,  counties,  and  local  agencies  now  contribute  about  $1.70  to 
each  dollar  of  Federal  funds  provided  for  extension  work. 

Radio  Services  Developed 

Progress  in  the  use  of  radio  for  the  dissemination  and  recep- 
tion of  agricultural  information  during  the  past  four  years  has 
kept  pace  with  the  general  development  of  this  new  American 
industry.  It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  there  are  now  about 
375,000  radiophone  receiving  sets  on  farms  in  the  United  States, 
which  is  an  increase  of  over  165  per  cent  in  one  year.  In  a  short 
time  agricultural  communities,  however  remote  they  may  be  from 
ordinary  communication  facilities,  probably  will  be  on  equal  terms 
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with  populous  centers  in  obtaining  market  reports,  weather  reports, 
and  other  information  essential  to  their  welfare. 

Following  an  experiment  which  was  conducted  in  1920,  the  de- 
partment entered  upon  a  program  for  the  distribution  of  reports 
by  the  use  of  the  radiotelegraph  which,  if  there  had  been  no  radio- 
phone broadcasting,  would  have  placed  within  the  reach  of  the 
farmers  over  the  country  a  radiotelegraphic  service  as  extensive, 
perhaps,  as  that  now  enjoyed  by  those  who  have  access  to  the  tele- 
graph facilities  of  the  country. 

The  advent  of  radiotelephone  broadcasting  in  1921  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  department  a  means  of  giving  to  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States,  directly  by  the  voice,  a  variety  of  information  essen- 
tial to  agriculture.    The  value  of  this. means  of  distribution,  and  the 


RADIOPHONE  STATIONS  BROADCASTING  WEATHER, 
CROP, AND  MARKET  REPORTS 

(ON  REGULAR  SCHEDULES.MS  STATIONS.DEC.IB,  192*) 
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•  Distribute?  Weather  Reports 

•  Distributes  Market  Reports 
+  Distributes  Weather,  Crop,and Market  Reports' 


Fig  16. — Market  news  and  other  reports  of  interest  to  farmers  are  distributed  by 
'  112  radio  telephone  broadcasting  stations  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
United  States.  Their  location  is  shown  on  the  above  map.  This  service  is  per- 
haps the  most  utilitarian  purpose  to  which  radio  has  been  put.  Thousands  ol 
letters  have  been  received  by  the  department  showing  that  farmers  appreciate 
the  broadcasting  service 

fact  that  it  works  as  rapidly  as  the  passage  of  light  or  electricity, 
compelled  us  to  confine  our  broadcasting  material  to  reports  and 
statements  which  required  such  a  rapid  style  of  transmission. 

Market  reports  were  first  broadcast  by  radiotelephone  from  the 
University  of  Minnesota  in  February  of  1921.  The  first  regular 
schedule  of  reports  was  begun  by  station  KDKA  at  East  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  in  June  of  that  year.  At  the  beginning  of  1922,  nine  broad- 
casting stations  were  duly  authorized  to  disseminate  market  reports 
from  branch  offices.  During  1922  more  than  100  stations  requested 
the  privilege  of  conducting  the  market  news  service  by  radio  for  the 
benefit  of  farmers.  Eegular  schedules  were  organized  and  set  in 
operation  in  more  than  80  stations  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

During  the  two  years  that  have  followed  new  stations  have  been 
added,  and  some  of  those  which  originally  took  up  the  work  have 
discontinued  service.  Although  there  are  not  now  many  more  sta- 
tions than  there  were  at  the  close  of  1922,  the  service  which  the  85 
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stations  now  in  operation  are  rendering  is  much  improved  and  is  of 
real  benefit  to  the  people  of  the  country. 

Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  development  in  the  broadcasting  of 
market  information  in  the  last  couple  of  years  has  been  the  apprecia- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  charged  with  the  work  of  the  need  of  suit- 
ing the  type  of  material  to  the  radio  audience  listening  in.  It  has 
been  found  that  much  more  general  distribution  and  a  wider  recep- 
tion of  agricultural  information  can  be  developed  by  changing  the 
style  of  broadcasting  from  that  of  detailed  market  quotations  to  a 
more  generalized  treatment  of  the  information.  Reports  regarding 
the  supply,  demand,  and  prices  of  agricultural  products  can  be  made 
of  interest  to  a  larger  number  of  people  when  the  facts  are  presented 


I'lii.  17. — This  is  how  radio  in  most  cases  readies  the  farmer.  Even  tile  most 
humble  farm  homes  find  a  use  for  the  information  aud  entertainment  that  radio 
brings 

in  an  interesting  way.  This,  however,  does  not  discount  the  value  of 
detailed  quotations  "for  those  who  have  crops  or  livestock  ready  to 
ship  or  on  the  market. 

The  potential  value  of  meteorological  service  to  agriculture  has 
long  been  recognized.  For  many  years  it  was  difficult  to  reach 
farmers  with  weather  forecasts  and  warnings  in  time  to  be  helpful 
to  them.  For  this  reason  the  benefits  to  commerce  and  navigation 
far  exceeded  those  to  agriculture.  The  rural  mail  service  has  been  of 
great  assistance,  but  during  recent  years  the  most  direct  and  suc- 
cessful means  of  furnishing  timely  weather  information  to  farm- 
ers has  been  through  rural  telephone  systems.  Weather  forecasts 
and  warnings  issued  about  9.30  a.  m.  daily  are  now  made  promptly 
available  to  over  7,000.000  rural  telephone  subscribers  in  the  United 
States. 
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Radio,  however,  has  reached  a  stage  of  development  in  which  it 
hids  fair  to  outstrip  all  other  means  of  communicating  weather 
information  to  farmers.  Since  January,  1921,  when  the  first  regular 
radiophone  broadcasts  were  begun  from  the  station  operated  by  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison,  every  opportunity  to  use  the 
radio  for  broadcasting  weather  news  has  been  utilized.  The  depart- 
ment now  cooperates  with  120  broadcasting  stations  in  sending  out 
weather  reports,  and  practically  all  parts  of  the  United  States  are 
within  their  range.  The  daily  weather  forecasts  are  radiocast  from 
each  of  these  stations  on  announced  schedules  at  least  once  daily,  and 
several  times  a  day  in  many  cases.  AVarnings  of  cold  waves,  frosts, 
floods,  heavy  snows,  and  other  unusual  weather  conditions  are  in- 
cluded whenever  they  are  issued.  The  stations  now  broadcasting 
have  been  selected  with  a  view  to  rendering  countrv-wide  service. 


Fie;,  is. — fanners  gather  at  ihr  bank  to  ret  the  latest  market  report!  in-  radio, 
Hal iy  banks,  liki>  the  first  National  Hank  nt  Hayuiond.  111.,  have  Installed  radio 
receiving  s«-ts  for  tl»e  honofit  of  their  pat  runs 

In  addition,  the  department  is  cooperating  with  a  large  number  of 
stations  in  supplying  digested  agricultural  news,  special  talks,  and 
the  preparation  of  material  upon  their  direct  request. 

Federal  Highway  Construction 

The  Federal  highway  act,  signed  by  the  President  on  November  9, 
1921,  is  one  of  the  high-water  marks  of  highway  legislation  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  tendency  toward 
scientific  management  and  orderly  procedure  in  the  development  of 
the  roads  of  the  country  which  began  with  the  creation  of  the  first 
State  highway  department  in  New  Jersey  in  1891  and  which  was 
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given  renewed  impetus  by  the  Federal-aid  road  act  of  191G.  The 
effect  of  the  earlier  Federal  legislation  was  to  establish  in  every 
State  an  adequate  highway  department  competent  to  dear  with  the 
difficult  problems  attending  the  upbuilding  of  the  main  roads  of  the 
country  to  make  them  fit  for  the  use  of  the  rapidly  increasing  num- 
ber of  motor  vehicles. 

The  important  provision  of  the  Federal  highway  act  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  connected  system  of  main  interstate  and  intercounty 
highways,  the  improvement  of  which  is  to  be  accomplished  with 
Federal  aid.  The  law  limits  the  extent  of  the  system  to  7  per  cent  of 
the  existing  mileage  of  record  in  the  various  State  highway  depart- 
ments at  the  time  the  law  became  effective,  and  provides  that  the 


Fi;.  111. — Tli<'  IVderal-aid  highway  between  Philadelphia  and  Eastou.  I'a.,  is  typical 
..I  thousands  of  miles  of  modern  pavements  constructed  cooperatively  by  the 
States  arid  the  Federal  Government 

reads  to  be  included  in  it  shall  be  designated  by  the  several  State 
highway  departments  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Within  two  years  of  the  signing  of  the  act  the  important  work  of 
selecting  the  roads  had  been  completed  and  a  map  of  the  approved 
system,  including  1GS,881  miles,  was  published  on  November  1,  1023. 
Since  that  time  there  have  been  additions  in  several  States  which 
bring  the  total  approved  mileage  up  to  171,087  miles. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  construction  of  the  roads  of  the  system 
will  require  approximately  10  years.  In  that  time  every  city  or  town 
of  at  least  5.000  population  will  be  connected  by  a  network  of  modern 
roadways  built  in  accordance  with  scientific  principles,  and  every 
link  designed  to  carry  with  safety  and  economy  the  traffic  to  which 
it  will  be  subjected. 

All  highways  upon  which  Federal-aid  funds  have  been  expended 
since  the  approval  of  the  act  are  parts  of  the  system,  and  practically 
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all  Federal-aid  roads  previously  improved  are  also  included.  At  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  completed  Federal-aid  roads  amounted  to 
35,157  miles,  with  15,350  miles  additional  under  construction  reported 
as  averaging  56  per  cent  complete.  With  the  exception  of  a  very 
limited  mileage,  improved  before  the  passage  of  the  Federal  high- 
way act,  all  of  these  roads  are  included  in  the  system.  In  addition  it 
is  probable  that  more  than  an  equal  mileage  has  already  been  im- 
proved by  the  States  and  counties  without  Federal  aid. 

Already  three  States  have  completed  the  system  originally  desig- 
nated and  additions  have  been  approved  as  provided  by  the  law.  In 
the  country  as  a  whole  it  is  probable  that  the  mileage  improved  is 
fully  half  the  total  mileage  of  the  system. 

No  less  important  than  the  construction  of  roads  under  the  Federal 
highway  act  are  the  fundamental  scientific  researches  which  have 
been  conducted  by  the  department  during  the  past  four  years.  It  is 
impossible  to  overrate  the  importance  of  this  work,  the  results  of 
which  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the  considerable  body  of 
scientific  knowledge  that  has  been  acquired  in  recent  years.  The 
researches  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Eoads  cover  the  entire  field  of 
highway  management,  construction,  maintenance,  and  finance. 

Packers  and  Stockyards  Administration 

Through  administration  of  the  packers  and  stockyards  act,  passed 
on  August  15,  1921,  there  has  developed  in  the  selling  and  handling 
of  livestock  a  noticeably  greater  feeling  of  security  and  freedom  of 
action  against  imposition  and  unfair  practices,  which  alone  has  done 
much  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  law. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1924,  77  public 
stockyards  in  66  cities  and  32  States  had  been  found  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  act  and  posted  accordingly.  More  than  4,000  deal- 
ers and  1,100  market  agencies  have  registered,  and  approximately 
500  packing  concerns  are  subject  to  the  act. 

Stockyard  companies,  market  agencies,  and  packers  render  periodi- 
cal reports  showing  their  income  and  expenses  and  financial  condi- 
tion. During  this  year  audits  have  been  made  and  statistical  and 
financial  reports  obtained  from  58  stockyard  companies,  and  the 
work  of  valuing  stockyard  property  in  connection  with  determination 
of  rates  has  been  performed  at  several  of  the  most  important  markets 
under  the  direction  of  competent  valuation  engineers  and  account- 
ants. The  accounts  of  650  old-line  commission  firms  and  25  coopera- 
tive organizations  doing  business  at  51  markets  have  been  audited. 
These  markets  handle  approximately  98  per  cent  of  the  total  live- 
stock business  at  the  markets  subject  to  the  packers  and  stockyards 
act.  Financial  statements  were  obtained  for  the  year  1923  from 
packers  subject  to  the  act,  the  aggregate  of  whose  slaughtering  busi- 
ness represented  approximately  98  per  cent  of  all  slaughtering  done 
under  Federal  inspection  during  the  year. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  all  instances  wherein  the  requirements 
of  the  act  can  be  met  informally  the  policy  of  the  administration  has 
been  to  proceed  in  this  manner.  This  has  resulted  in  the  satisfactory 
disposition  of  many  hundreds  of  matters  without  the  delay  and  ex- 
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pense  resulting  when  formal  action  is  required.  In  numerous  in- 
stances, however,  the  nature  of  the  cases  and  the  requirements  of 
the  act  necessitated  formal  action,  and  112  formal  proceedings  have 
been  instituted  by  the  administration,  65  of  which  have  been  dis- 
posed of,  leaving  47  still  pending. 

As  examples  of  some  of  the  matters  that  have  been  dealt  with, 
brief  mention  will  be  made  of  a  few  of  the  most  important.  The  use 
of  short-weight  butter  cartons,  which  actually  contained  only  15 
ounces,  but  which  were  designed  to  hold  1  pound,  was  discontinued 
in  certain  sections  of  the  country.  Through  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  beneficial  adjustment  has  taken  place 
in  connection  with  prices  of  reactor  cattle  resulting  in  increased 
returns  aggregating  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  owners  of  this 
class  of  animals. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  administration  all  livestock  consigned 
for  sale  on  the  public  markets  is  now  placed  on  the  open  market, 
which  was  not  always  the  case  at  all  markets  previous  to  the  passage 
of  the  packers  and  stockyards  act.  Such  practices  as  weighing-up, 
string  sales,  boycotting,  and  rebating,  as  well  as  similar  objection- 
able practices,  have  been  stopped  in  many  instances. 

Two  of  the  members  of  the  staff  of  this  administration  were  agreed 
upon  as  arbitrators  in  jconnection  with  the  determination  of  commis- 
sion rates  at  four  of  the  principal  markets  wherein  complaints  have 
been  made  by  leading  livestock  organizations  concerning  these  rates. 
This  resulted  in  lower  commission  rates  and  direct  annual  savings  to 
producers  of  approximately  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars. 

All  commission  agencies  are  required  to  carry  bonds  to  secure  the 
faithful  and  prompt  accounting  for  and  remittance  of  the  proceeds 
of  sale  of  livestock  consigned  to  them  for  sale.  Shippers'  proceeds 
accounts,  which  keep  separate  from  funds  used  for  other  purposes 
all  money  received  through  the  sale  of  consigned  livestock,  have 
been  established  by  commission  agencies  at  most  markets,  thereby 
doubly  assuring  payments  to  owners  of  livestock. 

The  way  has  been  opened  for  farmers'  cooperative  selling  agencies 
to  operate  in  the  terminal  markets  not  by  favoritism  or  partisanship 
but  by  enforcing  the  open-market  principle.  The  number  of  coop- 
erative commission  companies  has  increased  from  7  at  the  time  the 
act  was  passed  to  25,  or  an  increase  of  18. 

Cases  with  reference  to  rates  and  charges  of  stockyard  companies 
which  involve  the  fundamental  principles  of  proper  rates,  including 
such  matters  as  the  valuation  of  properties  and  the  determination 
of  properties  that  should  be  included  in  rate-valuation  work,  have 
been  handled.  There  have  been  several  cases  of  this  kind,  including 
one  at  Peoria,  111.,  in  which  a  material  reduction  in  rates  was  upheld 
by  the  Federal  court. 

Scales  in  the  stockyards  are  being  standardized  according  to  the 
actual  needs  of  the  business,  and  periodical  testing  under  approved 
conditions  is  being  brought  about  rapidly.  The  mistreatment  and 
bruising  or  injury  of  animals  at  public  markets  have  been  materially 
reduced,  thus  resulting  in  a  material  economic  saving.  Payments 
for  dead  and  crippled  animals  have  been  placed  on  a  more  systematic 
basis. 

The  formal  dockets  of  the  administration  cover  practices  con- 
sidered to  be  in  violation  of  the  act,  including  rebating,  rendering 
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false  account  sales  to  shippers,  wrongfully  withholding  funds  from 
shippers,  discrimination  through  boycotting,  usually  practiced  by 
so-called  old-line  commission  firms  against  cooperative  selling  agen- 
cies and  other  nonmembers  of  exchanges,  and  the  acquisition  of  the 
properties,  business,  and  goodwill  of  Morris  &  Co.  by  Armour  &  Co., 
thus  combining  the  second  and  third  largest  packers  in  the  country 
into  the  largest  concern.  The  investigation  and  hearings  in  this  case 
have  covered  a  period  of  more  than  one  year,  and  several  hundred 
witnesses  have  been  examined.  The  final  hearing  will  be  held  in 
the  near  future. 

Grain  Futures  Administration 

The  grain  futures  markets  of  the  United  States  have  now  been 
under  the  supervision  of  this  department  for  somewhat  more  than 
one  year  as  provided  by  the  grain  futures  act.  This  act  went  into 
full  legal  effect  on  April  16,  1923,  when  its  constitutionality  was 
finally  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  experience  that  has  been  had  under  the  act  is  still  brief,  but 
it  has  sufficed  nevertheless  to  indicate  some  of  the  landmarks  by 
which  the  grain  futures  administration  must  be  guided  in  carrying 
out  the. purposes  of  the  act. 

The  oldest  activity  under  the  act  has  been  carried  on  under 
section  8  which  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  investi- 
gate grain  marketing  conditions,  including  the  operations  of  boards 
of  trade,  and  to  publish  the  results,  in  statistical  form  or  other- 
wise. This  corresponds  to  one  of  two  sections  of  the  future  trading 
act  of  1921  which  were  not  held  unconstitutional.  It  was  reenacted 
in  the  grain  futures  act  of  1922,  supported  by  provisions  held  con- 
stitutional in  1923  requiring  members  of  boards  of  trade  to  keep 
certain  records  and  to  make  certain  reports.  Experience  is  showing 
that  this  constitutes  the  central  feature  of  the  act. 

The  act  itself  is  coming  to  be  recognized  as  a  milestone  in  the 
history  of  futures  trading.  This  is  growing  because  appreciation 
attaches  to  the  declaration  of  Congress  that  trading  in  grain  futures 
on  boards  of  trade  is  affected  with  a  national  public  interest  and 
must  be  recognized  and  conducted  accordingly.  The  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  observance  of  the  requirements  of  the  act  is  im- 
posed upon  the  boards  of  trade  themselves  in  their  organized  capac- 
ity, subject  to  Government  supervision.  The  boards  of  trade,  in 
qualifying  for  designation  as  "contract  markets,"  evidenced  their 
acceptance  of  this  responsibility  by  enacting  rules  in  accordance 
with  the  act,  providing,  among  other  things,  for  the  making  of 
records  and  reports  and  forbidding  their  members  to  attempt  to 
manipulate  the  market  by  the  dissemination  of  misleading  market 
information  or  in  any  other  way.  The  result  has  been  to  put  the 
whole  business  of  trading  in  grain  futures  upon  a  new  basis. 

This  new  basis  has  been  evidenced  in  judicial  decision  and  in  a 
more  discriminating  public  opinion.  Thus  the  supreme  court  of 
Kansas,  building  upon  the  case  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the  grain  fu- 
tures act,  held  on  January  12,  1924,  that  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
and  Kansas  City  Boards  of  Trade,  both  "contract  markets,"  may 
not  be  prevented  by  State  legislation  from  doing  a  grain  futures 
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commission  business  according  to  the  rules  of  those  exchanges  be- 
cause Congress  has  undertaken  the  constitutional  assumption  of 
regulatory  power.  A  discriminating  public  opinion  is  beginning 
to  grow  up  on  the  basis  of  facts  ascertained  and  published  by  the 
grain  futures  administration  or  known  to  be  accessible  to  it  now 
by  reason  of  the  act,  the  regulation  adopted  pursuant  to  the  act, 
and  the  presence  of  Government  supervisors  at  important  "con- 
tract markets." 

The  intention  of  Congress  as  understood  by  this  department  has 
been  to  dispel  the  mystery  which  has  always  beset  the  public  mind 
with  reference  to  trading  in  grain  futures.  The  dispassionate  col- 
lection and  analysis  of  exact  and  comprehensive  information  is 
accordingly  being  emphasized.  Some  of  this  information  has  been 
published,  in  forms  suitable  to  serve  the  public  interest  but  without 
violating  those  provisions  of  the  act  which  forbid  the  separate  dis- 
closure of  the  transactions  of  individuals,  trade  secrets,  or  names 
of  customers. 

Thus  the  volume  of  trading  in  grain  futures  on  each  of  the  prin- 
cipal boards  of  trade  has  been  currently  published  ever  since  De- 
cember, 1923.  For  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  which  handled 
during  the  years  1921  to  1923  over  87  per  cent  of  the  trading  in 

frain  futures,  the  total  volume  of  trading  for  each  day,  beginning 
anuary  2,  1924,  has  been  published  on  the  following  day.  More 
recently  the  volume  figures  for  Minneapolis  and  Duluth  have  been 
published  daily.  Information  regarding  aggregate  commitments,  as 
"  long  "  or  "  short,"  and  changes  therein,  hitherto  unavailable,  is  also 
being  published  upon  occasion,  together  with  information  concern- 
ing deliveries  of  grain  on  futures  contracts.  In  short,  the  grain 
futures  administration  is  laying  before  the  public  significant  facts 
regarding  the  operation  of  the  grain  futures  markets  as  rapidly 
as  the  administration  can  assemble  such  facts  and  determine  their 
correctness. 

The  result  of  this  policy  is  beginning  to  show  itself  in  the  tone  of 
popular  discussion.  Guesswork  and  misrepresentation  concerning 
the  volume  of  trading  in  grain  futures  are  beginning  to  give  way 
to  questions  concerning  the  components  of  this  volume,  as  pit  trades, 
hedging  trades,  speculative  trades,  spreading  operations,  and  the 
like,  together  with  attempts  to  explain  and  interpret  fluctuations  in 
the  volume  which  take  place  from  time  to  time. 

Among  the  facts  which  the  public  is  accordingly  able  to  observe 
for  itself  is  that  preliminary  studies  of  the  grain  futures  adminis- 
tration based  on  data  for  three  and  one-half  years  indicate  that  there 
is  a  close  correlation  between  the  volume  of  trading  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  range  and  frequency  of  price  fluctuations  on  the  other. 
Days,  weeks,  and  months  during  which  the  volume  of  trading  is 
large  are  almost  always  those  during  which  price  fluctuations  are 
wide  and  frequent;  when  the  volume  of  trading  is  small  price 
fluctuations  are  narrow  and  infrequent.  For  the  year  ended  June 
30, 1924,  the  first  of  these  conditions  held  during  about  seven  months 
and  the  second  during  about  five  months.  During  June,  1924,  when 
prices  were  advancing  rapidly,  the  markets  were  more  active  than 
they  have  been  for  a  year,  and  during  July,  1924,  the  total  trading 
for  all  markets  (2,172,574,000  bushels)  was  greater  than  it  had  been 
during  the  month  of  July  in  any  of  the  preceding  three  years. 
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When  the  grain  futures  act  went  into  effect  in  April,  1923,  a 
generally  downward  movement  had  been  under  way  for  fully  two 
years,  both  in  the  prices  of  wheat  futures  and  in  the  volume  of 
trading  therein.  The  downward  price  movement  halted  in  July, 
1923,  but  the  generally  downward  tendency  of  the  volume  continued 
through  December.  At  the  end  of  1923,  however,  according  to  the 
best  estimates,  the  wheat-futures  markets  were  carrying  more  than 
twice  as  many  "hedges"  as  at  the  end  of  1922. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  general  tendency  of  wheat  prices  has 
been  upward  during  harvest  time,  a  time  especially  interesting  to 
farmers,  for  both  the  seasons  during  which  the  grain  futures  act  has 
been  in  effect.  The  price  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  during 
the  year  July  1,  1923,  to  June  30,  1924,  furthermore,  was  generally 
above  the  level  of  wheat  prices  in  competing  countries,  a  fact  re- 
flected in  smaller  exports  of  American  wheat.  The  strength  of  the 
wheat-futures  market  was  very  generally  given  credit  at  the  time 
for  sustaining  American  wheat  prices,  and  subsequent  develop- 
ments, notably  increased  European  consumption  and  a  short  crop 
in  1924,  have  shown  that  if  American  wheat  prices  had  been  even 
higher  last  year,  resulting  in  a  larger  carryover  of  American  wheat 
to  sell  at  price  levels  now  current,  better  returns  might  in  the  end 
have  been  obtained  by  sellers.  These  developments  of  course  were 
not  adequately  foreseen,  but  the  light  which  they  and  other  facts 
throw  upon  the  preceding  years  shows  that  close  observation  and 
study  must  be  carried  on  currently  in  order  to  determine  in  what  par- 
ticular respects  the  grain-futures  markets,  judged  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  national  public  interest  as  price-determining  or  price- 
registering  institutions,  fall  short  of  perfection  and  what  remedies 
should  be  applied. 

Progress  in  Forestry 

A  substantial  advance  in  forestry  has  been  made  during  the  past 
four  years.  While  many  problems  remain  to  be  solved,  large  gains 
have  been  made  in  the  public  conception  and  appreciation  of  the 
necessity  for  forest  conservation,  the  legislative  groundwork  for 
national  and  State  forest  policies,  and  the  actual  extension  in  the 
woods  of  forest  protection  and  better  forest  practice. 

The  outstanding  facts  of  our  present  situation  as  to  timber  supply 
and  the  idleness  of  lands  suitable  for  forests  have  become  common 
knowledge.  Both  the  menace  of  far-reaching  national  losses  and 
the  lines  of  action  that  should  be  taken  have  been  markedly  clarified 
through  comprehensive  study  and  publications.  The  country  has 
assimilated  the  facts  and  caught  their  significance.  This  in  itself 
represents  one  of  the  large  gains  of  recent  years.  The  essential 
place  of  forestry  in  the  land  program  of  the  United  States  is  now 
widely  recognized.  Over  95  per  cent  of  our  total  land  area  consists 
of  farms,  forests  or  potential  forests,  improved  pasturage,  and 
open  ranges.  Crop  production,  animal  husbandry,  and  forestry  are 
the  three  great  uses  which  must  be  made  of  this  vast  soil  resource 
to  promote  both  individual  and  national  prosperity.  These  three 
forms  of  land  use  are  closely  interrelated,  and  all  are  intimately 
related  to  the  conservation  and  beneficial  use  of  our  water  resources. 
About  one-fourth  of  our  total  land  area  is  forest  or  potential  forest. 
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In  addition  to  the  vast  areas  of  mountain  and  other  nonagricultural 
lands  which  can  be  made  of  permanent  utility  only  through  the 
practice  of  forestry,  timber  culture  is  being  more  and  more  clearly 
recognized  as  an  important  factor  in  diversified  agriculture. 

The  470,000,000  acres  of  forest  land  in  the  United  States  can  sup- 
ply  in  perpetuity  the  timber  rjroducts  required  to  meet  our  economic 

needs.  Right  han- 
dling of  our  for- 
ests will  also  safe- 
guard the  water 
resources  and  pro- 
vide for  public  rec- 
reation and  other 
needs  as  concur- 
rent uses  of  the 
land.  Our  forestry 
problem  has  re- 
sulted from  the 
idleness  or  half  use 
of  enormous  areas 
of  forest  -  produc- 
ing soil  in  the 
United  States,  and 
the  fundamental 
solution  is  to  bring 
about  the  full  em- 
ployment of  all  the 
land  in  the  United 
States  which  is 
better  adapted  to 
timber  crops  than 
to  other  forms  of 
use.  We  are  now 
so  far  from  mak- 
ing full  use  of  the 
growing  power  of 
our  forest  lands 
that  they  replace 
each  year  not  more 
than  one-fourth  of 
the  current  drain 
upon  their  timber, 
and  at  the  same 
time  idle  forest 
lands  are  imposing 
oppressive  burdens 
upon  other proper- 
ty and  upon  rural 
welfare. 

To  bring  our  consumption  of  wood  and  our  production  of  wood 
into  balance  will  necessarily  be  a  long  and  difficult  task.  It  can  not 
be  fully  accomplished  for  several  decades,  and  a  shortage  of  timber 
must  be  faced  in  the  meantime.    That  it  has  already  begun  is  evi- 


FOREST  FIRE  ON  THE  PLUMAS  NATIONAL  FOREST.  CALIF. 
Fig.  20. — The  1924  forest  Are  season  was  marked  by  extreme 
conditions,  especially  In  California  where   50(1.000  acres  of 
national  forest  land  was  swept  by  flames.    Human  carelessness 
continues  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  these  devastating  fires 
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denced  by  the  rise  in  lumber  prices,  by  the  heavy  tolls  imposed  upon 
consumers  for  transporting  lumber  from  great  distances,  by  the  de- 
cline in  per  capita  use  of  lumber  of  nearly  half  within  the  last  20 
years,  and  by  the  fact  that  for  such  an  important  forest  product  as 
paper  the  United  States  now  depends  upon  foreign  sources  for  more 
than  half  of  its  current  consumption.  With  these  salient  facts  the 
American  public  has  now  become  generally  conversant.  The  dis- 
criminating support  of  national,  State,  and  local  movements  and 
developments  toward  forest  conservation  was  never  so  widespread  or 
effective  as  at  present.  A  specific  result  of  this  growing  national 
interest  and  concern  was  the  enactment  of  the  Clarke-McXary  law 
on  June  7,  following  several  years  of  Xation-wide  discussion  and 
investigation. 

Public  Ownership  and  Management  of  Timber  Lands 

The  policy  of  permanent  Federal  ownership  of  forest  properties 
was  begun  about  33  years  ago,  with  hesitation.  At  first  there  was 
much  doubt  of  the  wisdom  of  substituting  for  the  traditional  policy 


B*IO.  21. — The  Koosevelt  Dam,  Tonto  National  Forest,  Ariz.  This  wonder  of  the 
Southwest  forms  a  lake  30  miles  long.  The  waters  which  li  11  this  vast  reservoir 
come  from  the  timbered  slopes  of  the  Tonto  Forest 

of  disposing  of  the  public  lands  a  program  that  put  the  Government 
into  the  business  of  land  management  and  the  growing  and  market- 
ing of  timber  on  a  huge  scale.  The  general  application  of  the  new 
principle  to  the  public  lands  suitable  for  timber  production  was 
sought  by  President  Roosevelt  but  denied  by  Congress  because  of 
its  conflict  with  the  settled  tradition  of  distributing  public  lands  for 
private  use  and  because  of  many  questions  raised  as  to  the  success 
of  a  public  enterprise  of  this  nature.  The  national  forests  had  to 
justify  themselves  by  their  results. 

The  Clarke-McXary  law  has  given  added  scope  to  this  feature  of 
our  national-forest  policy.     Provision  is  made  by  its  terms  for  ex- 
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tending  the  national  forests  over  lands  already  in  public  ownership 
adapted  to  this  form  of  administration,  (1)  through  the  classifica- 
tion of  such  portions  of  the  remaining  public  domain  as  are  adapted 
primarily  to  the  production  of  timber  or  the  protection  of  water- 
sheds, and  (2)  through  the  creation  of  national  forests  covering 
such  parts  of  military  and  other  reservations  as  are  also  primarily 
adapted  to  this  form  "of  use.  The  same  law  authorizes  an  important 
expansion  in  the  policy  of  purchasing  forest  lands  under  the  Weeks 
law  through  the  extension  of  such  purchases,  within  the  watersheds 
of  navigable  streams,  to  include  areas  needed  primarily  for  the  grow- 
ing of  timber  as  well  as  areas  needed  for  protecting  the  watersheds 
of  rivers.  Other  means  are  provided  for  the  extension  of  national 
forests  through  the  acceptance  of  gifts  or  bequests  of  lands  adapted 


Piu    •>•• Montpeller-Afton   road.  Cariboo  National  Forest,   Idaho.     Road  and  trail 

development  on  the  national  forests  facilitates  protection  and  increases  use  ot  the 
resources  The  standard  of  construction  varies  to  tit  the  character  of  use  and 
], ul. lie  need,  lint  many  of  the  projects  are  important  links  in  the  system  of 
Federal-aid  State  and  county  roads 

to  this  public  use.  subject  to  reasonable  and  suitable  reservations. 
By  this  act  the  policy  of  national  ownership  and  administration  of 
foVest  lands  has  not  only  received  specific  confirmation  but  has  been 
afforded  the  basis  for  "a  material  expansion  in  the  future.  The 
national-forest  system  now  embraces  about  one-quarter  of  the  tim- 
ber-producing lands  in  the  United  States. 

Forest  ownership  by  other  public  agencies  has  always  been  sought 
by  advocates  of  conservation,  as  there  is  every  reason  why  States 
and  municipalities  should  share  this  important  function  with  the 
National  Government.  Significant  and  promising  developments  in 
this  field  have  taken  place  within  the  past  four  years  on  the  part  of 
several  States  and  also  through  the  creation  of  a  considerable  number 
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of  town  or  county  forests,  particularly  in  New  England.  Both  of 
these  developments  are  indications  of  the  extent  to  which  the  idea  of 
better  use  of  our  forest  land  is  extending  among  the  American  people. 
The  State  forests  now  exceed  five  and  one-half  million  acres,  with 
every  prospect  of  being  rapidly  enlarged  under  the  State  programs 
now  in  effect  or  proposed. 

Animal-disease  Work  Pushed 

The  scientific  study  of  animal  diseases  and  parasites  has  yielded 
information  of  practical  value  in  combating  these  enemies  of  the 
livestock  industry.  A  new  and  very  effective  immunizing  agent 
against  hemorrhagic  septicemia  has  been  developed.  This  infectious 
disease,  which  attacks  especially  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  is  attended 
with  a  very  high  mortality.  The  protecting  product  is  what  is 
known  as  an  agressin.  In  the  experiments  cattle  which  had  been 
immunized  with  this  agressin  were  given  five  hundred  times  the 
fatal  dose  of  hemorrhagic  septicemia  virus  with  no  ill  effects,  while 
all  untreated  cattle  given  the  same  dose  of  virus  died  within  48 
hours.  Field  experiments  in  the  control  of  hemorrhagic  septicemia 
are  being  carried  out  at  several  stockyard  centers. 
Incomplete  experiments  in  applying  the  anti-hog-cholera  serum 
treatment  to  very  young  pigs  indicate  that  this  can  be  done  safely  at 
an  early  age  and  that  under  normal  conditions  the  pigs  will  be  pro- 
tected against  hog  cholera  until  the  usual  market  age. 

In  recent  years  an  effective  method  of  controlling  stomach  worms 
in  sheep  by  means  of  repeated  dosing  at  intervals  has  been  worked 
out.  Carbon  tetrachloride,  which  was  found  by  the  department  to 
be  effective  against  hookworms  of  dogs,  has  since  come  into  very 
extensive  use  in  human  medicine  for  the  removal  of  hookworms  and 
has  been  used  with  great  success  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cases 
in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

War  on  Plant  Diseases  Goes  Forward 

During  the  past  four  years  further  stimulation  has  been  given  the 
campaigns  being  waged  against  the  host  of  plant  diseases  which 
menace  certain  important  crops  and  present  a  serious  economic  prob- 
lem in  American  agriculture.  A  brief  resume  of  the  work  being  done 
with  a  few  major  diseases  will  illustrate  this  phase  of  the  depart- 
ment's activities. 

Continued  progress  has  been  made  in  the  control  of  the  white  pine 
blister  rust.  This  destructive  disease  is  established  in  the  United 
States  and  its  rapid  spread  threatens  the  destruction  of  five-needled 
pine  forests  containing  over  78,000,000,000  board  feet  of  timber, 
valued  at  approximately  $500,000,000.  The  harvesting  and  utiliza- 
tion of  this  timber  sustains  many  industries  and  gives  employment 
to  thousands  of  wage  earners.  Therefore,  continued  production  of 
this  forest  crop  is  of  vital  regional  and  national  concern  because  of 
its  present  economic  value  and  its  relation  to  sustained  forest  pro- 
ductivity. 

Local  control  measures  consisting  of  systematic  eradication  of 
the  alternate  host  plants  (currants  and  gooseberries)  within  900  feet 
of  pine  stands  were  developed  early,  and  thorough  test  proved  them 
adequate  for  use  in  northeastern  United  States.    In  cooperation  with 
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the  States,  the.  department  in  1922  undertook  an  intensive  campaign 
to  control  the  rust  by  obtaining  prompt  application  of  control  meas- 
ures by  pine  owners.  Agents  stationed  in  the  important  pine-grow- 
ing counties  or  districts  of  the  infested  States  give  landowners  the 
expert  advice,  local  leadership,  and  supervision  needed  .to  secure 
prompt  and  effective  protection  of  the  white  pines.  Currants  and 
gooseberries  have  been  destroyed  on  control  areas  aggregating  ap- 
proximately two  and  a  half  million  acres.  Local  public  interest  is 
evidenced  by  the  active  participation  of  3,32")  individuals  and  34G 
communities,  who  have  expended  $194,000  of  private  funds  in  con- 
trol work.  Control  measures  have  been  applied  on  the  "White  Moun- 
tain National  Forest,  where  much  of  the  white  pine  has  already  been 
protected  from  the  blister  rust  by  the  eradication  of  currants  and 
gooseberries. 

An  outbreak  of  blister  rust  was  discovered  in  western  Washington 
in    1921.     The   disease,   which    bad    become   established    in    British 
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Fio.  23. — Army  airplane  on  western  forest  tire  patrol 
(Offlelal  photograph,  V.  S.  Army  Air  Service) 

Columbia  some  10  years  previously,  had  spread  rapidly,  and  in  1923 
its  eastward  extension  was  within  35  miles  of  the  inland  empire  pine 
region  of  Washington  and  Idaho.  Cooperating  with  the  States 
concerned,  the  department  is  vigorously  prosecuting  a  10-year  pro- 
gram to  check  the  further  spread  of  the  rust  and  develop  practical 
measures  for  its  control  in  localities  where  valuable  timber  is  threat- 
ened. During  the  past  three  years  the  primary  alternate  host  plant  of 
this  disease,  the  European  black  currant,  has  been  largely  eliminated 
in  western  and  northeastern  Washington,  northern  Idaho,  western 
Montana,  and  western  Oregon.  Effective  quarantines  have  been 
maintained  and  good  progress  has  been  made  in  devising  cheap 
and  practical  means  for  the  local  protection  of  pines  in  infested 
areas. 

The   campaign   for  the   eradication   of  the   common   barberry  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  black  stem  rust  of  wheat  was  begun  in  a  pre- 
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Hminary  way  in  the  spring  of  1918  and  has  completed  its  sixth  full 
year. 

The  yearly  appearance  of  severe  local  epidemics  of  stem  rust, 
which  were  traced  to  barberry  bushes  remaining  in  certain  counties 
previously  surveyed  and  thought  to  be  clean,  made  a  second  complete 
survey  advisable  in  several  counties  during  the  past  year. 

The  spread  of  escaped  barberries  to  open  woodlands,  fence  rows, 
rocky  ledges,  brushy  pastures,  and  stream  banks  is  the  most  serious 
problem  of  the  campaign.  Not  all  bushes  among  undergrowth  and 
weeds  are  found  on  the  original  survey  and  some  may  be  over- 
looked on  the  first  re- 
survey.  Seedlings  con- 
tinue to  appear  each 
spring  for  a  number  of 
years  after  all  fruiting 
bushes  are  destroyed. 
A  total  of  3,G00,6G9 
escaped  bushes  has 
been  found  on  4,717 
properties  to  date.  In 
addition,  most  of  the 
3,825,478  seedlings 
found  on  original  sur- 
vey and  resurveys  were 
in  areas  of  escaped 
bushes. 

The  eradication  of  all 
bushes  and  seedlings 
from  areas  of  escaped 
bushes  is  progressing 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Many  small  areas  ap- 
pear to  be  cleaned.  The 
complete  clean-up  of 
many  larger  areas  is  in 
sight  because  of  the 
general  use  of  crushed 
rock  salt  as  a  killing 
agent  during  the  past 
season. 

Experiments  on  chemi- 
cal methods  of  eradica- 
tion begun  in  Septem- 

U„..      inVii       1,„,.„     ,.;,.„„       Via.  -i. —  Injury  by  the  ICurojipan  corn  borer  U'.vrauMa 
ber,    1921,    lia\e    gnen  nubilalis)  to  ears  of  Longfellow  flint  com 

excellent  results.    Two 

chemicals  have  given  uniformly  good  results.  These  are  crushed  rock 
salt  and  a  sodium-arsenite  solution.  The  sodium-arsenite  solution 
proved  dangerous  to  livestock  and  poultry  and  its  use  has  been  dis- 
continued. Crushed  rock  salt  and  flake  or  packers'  salt  have  proved 
effective  and  may  be  applied  at  any  time  of  year.  One  or  the  other 
usually  is  available  or  can  be  procured  in  a  reasonable  length  of 
time.  Experiments  are  still  in  progress  with  five  other  chemicals. 
Of  these  kerosene  has  proven   effective   but   very   slow  in   action. 
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A  total  of  3,074,587  bushes,  seedlings,  and  sprouting  bushes  was 
treated.  During  the  fiscal  year  1924,  an  area  equivalent  to  approxi- 
mately 183  counties  was  covered  in  the  original  survey,  271  counties 
in  the  resurvey,  and  about  53  counties  in  the  second  survey.  A 
grand  total  for  the  year  of  4,041,575  bushes,  seedlings,  and  sprouting 
bushes  was  found  and  4,012,258  were  eradicated. 

The  cooperative  campaign  for  the  eradication  of  citrus  canker, 
conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Gulf  States,  is  making  satisfac- 
tory progress.  In  the  eight  years  that  the  department  and  the  Gulf 
States  have  been  cooperating  in  the  eradication  of  citrus  canker 
Florida,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi  have  been  practically  freed  from 
this  destructive  disease,  and  the  infections  in  Texas  and  Louisiana 
are  now  much  less  serious  than  in  earlier  years. 

The  methods  of  eradication  are  more  extreme  than  have  been 
found  necessary  in  fighting  any  other  plant  disease  on  account  of 
the  extreme  infectiousness  of  citrus  canker.  All  infected  trees 
found  by  the  inspectors  are  burned,  and  additional  safeguards  such 
as  requiring  the  inspectors  to  wear  outer  suits,  shoes,  and  hats  that 
are  thoroughly  disinfected  both  upon  entering  and  leaving  citrus 
properties  are  employed.  The  success  of  this  campaign  may  be 
said  to  have  established  a  new  era  in  preventive  and  control  work 
in  dealing  with  plant  diseases. 

Damaging  Insects  Held  in  Check 

Equally  important  as  plant  diseases  in  their  economic  relation  to 
agriculture  in  this  country  are  insect  pests.  The  warfare  against 
these  pests  grows  more  tense  and  more  scientific  year  by  year.  To 
prevent  the  entry  of  new  plant  pests  of  all  kinds,  some  22  quaran- 
tines, either  prohibiting  or  restricting  and  safeguarding  the  entry 
of  products  known  to  be  likely  to  carry  such  pests,  are  now  being 
enforced.  This  enforcement  involves  the  maintenance  of  a  port 
inspection  service  at  all  important  ocean  and  border  ports  of  entry 
into  this  country.  The  important  products  thus  brought  under 
restrictions  as  to  entry  include  cotton,  various  cereals,  nursery  and 
ornamental  stock,  and  all  fruits  and  vegetables.  This  service  has 
been  largely  developed  during  the  past  four  years  and  it  is  significant 
to  note  that  since  the  plant.quarantine  law  was  passed  not  a  single 
new  major  pest  has  entered  this  country. 

The  work  of  enforcing  the  Federal  quarantine  on  account  of  the 
European  corn  borer,  in  cooperation  with  the  several  States,  has  been 
excellent  and  has  prevented  the  spreading  of  the  pest  through  com- 
merce in  affected  products.  More  than  a  million  individuals  of  a 
useful  parasite  have  been  brought  from  Europe  and  liberated  in  the 
infested  regions.  Other  promising  introduced  parasites  have  been 
established  in  New  England  and  have  been  liberated  on  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  Corn  Belt  in  Ohio,  where  the  corn  borer  has  become 
established  comparatively  recently. 

By  inspection  of  products  likely  to  carry  the  gipsy  moth,  its  spread 
has  been  checked  and  no  new  colonies  have  become  established  at 
long  distances  from  the  generally  infested  New  England  area.  In 
New  Jersey  no  injury  to  foliage  has  resulted  since  the  first  year,  and 
the  area  has  now  been  reduced  more  than  one-half.     The  area  in  New 
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England  infested  by  the  brown-tail  moth  has  decreased  nearly  3,000 
square  miles  during  the  past  four  years. 

Experiments  have  resulted  in  the  development  of  more  efficient 
methods  of  control,  and  the  introduction  of  many  thousands  of 
parasites  and  other  natural  enemies  from  Europe  and  Japan  has 
aided  in  gradually  reducing  the  increase  of  both  gipsy  moth  and 
brown-tail  moth  in  the  sections  of  New  England  that  have  been 
longest  infested.  The 
area  defoliated  this 
year  is  much  less  than 
in  previous  years. 

The  department  has 
been  attempting  to  de- 
termine the  principles 
in  the  cotton  plant 
that  cause  the  boll 
weevil  to  feed  on  this 
plant  alone,  but  it  is 
only  recently  that  any 
great  measure  of  suc- 
cess was  gained.  Large 
quantities  of  cotton 
plants  were  collected 
and  either  distilled  or 
otherwise  processed  to 
obtain  a  complete  un- 
derstanding of  the 
chemistry  of  the  cot- 
ton plant.  Some  of 
the  most  promising  of 
the  substances  isolated 
have  been  tested  in 
the  field  during  the 
past  summer,  and  cer- 
tain of  them  possess 
attractive  qualities  ap- 
parently slightly  supe- 
rior to  those  of  the 
cotton  plant  itself. 
Experiments  are  still 
going  on,  and  definite 
conclusions  may  not 
be  reached  for  another 
year,  but  the  outlook 


Fig.  -'o. — Gypsy  moth  caterpillars  under  sticky  band  on  tree 


is   hopeful.      Once   in 

possession  of  such  an 

attractant,  a  promising  new  line  of  remedial  work  at  once  becomes 

available. 

The  pink  bollworm  of  cotton  is  generally  recognized  as  one  of  the 
worst  of  all  cotton  pests.  It  originated  in  India  and  is  now  gen- 
erally established  in  practically  all  the  important  cotton-producing 
countries  of  the  world  except  in  the  United  States.  About  1915  it 
gained  entrance  from  Mexico  into  Texas  and  later  spread  to  portions 
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of  Louisiana.    It  also  obtained  some  foothold  in  western  Texas  and 
New  Mexico  directly  from  Mexico. 

A  hard  fight  to  eradicate  it  has  been  in  progress  since  its  first 
discovery  in  Texas  in  1917.  No  new  areas  of  infestation  have  been 
located  during  the  last  two  years,  and  except  in  the  western  districts 
of  Texas  and  in  New  Mexico  no  reinfestation  has  developed  in  any 
of  the  territory  where  the  insect  previously  had  been  established. 
This  means  that  the  more  important  areas  originally  infested,  in 
central  and  eastern  Texas  and  in  Louisiana,  are  apparently  free 
from  this  pest  and  this  freedom  has  now  continued  for  three  years. 
In  western  Texas  and  in  New  Mexico  no  continued  effort  has  been 
made  to  eradicate  the  pink  bollworm,  for  the  reason  that  the  prox- 
imity to  the  Mexican   border  makes  reinfestation   almost  certain. 

The  danger  of  infesta- 
tion spreading  from 
the  western  areas  east- 
ward is,  however,  be- 
ing controlled  by  qua  r- 
antine,  by  the  installa- 
tion of  seed-disinfec- 
tion machines  in  all 
gins,  and  by  the  sepa- 
aration  of  these  areas 
from  central  and  east- 
ern Texas.  It  is  not 
believed  that  the  risk 
of  spread  from  these 
areas  of  infestation  is 
greater  than  that  from 
the  infested  areas  in 
Mexico. 

To  prevent  the  fur- 
ther entry  of  this  pest 
from  Mexico,  all  com- 
mercial and  other  bor- 
der traffic  into  the 
United  States  is  safe- 
guarded by  inspection 
and  disinfection.  This 
has  involved  the  in- 
spection, during  the  past  year,  of  upward  of  29,000  freight  cars  and 
the  fumigation  of  nearly  17,000  of  these.  In  addition,  all  ve- 
hicular and  other  movement  out  of  Mexico  is  inspected  and  safe- 
guarded. A  fee  covering  actual  cost  of  labor  and  chemicals  is 
charged  for  the  disinfection  of  such  cars  and  vehicles,  and  the 
receipts  are  turned  into  the  Treasury,  amounting  during  the  year 
to  $07,730.50. 

Although  the  Japanese  beetle  has  continued  gradually  to  enlarge 
its  territory  by  annual  dispersal,  the  quarantine  and  other  operations 
carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the  States  of  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania have  been  instrumental  in  preventing  the  spread  of  the 
insect  to  other  parts  of  the  country.    Search  for  the  parasites  of  the 


Fig.   20. — Peach   attacked   by   Japanese   beetles 
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Japanese  beetle  was  begun  in  1920  in  Japan,  China,  and  Korea,  and 
numerous  large  shipments  of  natural  enemies  have  been  introduced, 
some  of  which  have  become  established. 

More  Profitable  Use  of  Crops 

The  application  of  science  to  the  improvement  of  manufacturing 
processes  in  those  industries  that  use  agricultural  products  as  raw 
materials,  and  the  development  of  new  manufacturing  uses  for 
prodxicts  and  by-products  of  the  farm,  provide  a  more  profitable 
outlet  for  farm  crops.  The  chemists  of  the  department  have  de- 
veloped and  patented  processes  for  the  manufacture  from  corn  cobs 
of  an  adhesive  and  of  furfural,  which  is  a  chemical  that  can  be 
used  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  many  useful  appliances. 
These  processes  may  soon  be  in  use  on  a  commercial  scale  that  will 
provide  a  market  tor  many  corn  cobs  that  are  now  practically  a 
waste  by-product. 

A  process  has  been  developed  by  the  specialists  of  the  department 
for  the  manufacture  of  a  palatable  beverage  resembling  tea  from 
cassina,  a  plant  that  grows  wild  abundantly  along  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  coasts  from  North  Carolina  to  Texas.  A  flavoring  extract  for 
use  in  making  carbonated  beverages  has  also  been  made  in  the  labo- 
ratory from  cassina  and  may  soon  be  manufactured  commercially. 
The  cured  cassina  leaves  suitable  for  making  beverages  are  now 
manufactured  commercially  and  are  on  the  market. 

A  laboratory  established  at  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  has  developed 
processes  for  making  citric  acid,  citrate  of  lime,  lemon  and  orange 
oils,  marmalades,  pectin,  and  other  commercial  products  from  cull 
and  surplus  lemons  and  oranges.  These  processes  are  now  being  used 
profitably  by  commercial  concerns  that  purchase  large  quantities  of 
cull  oranges  and  lemons  which  were  formerly  wasted. 

An  improved  process  for  the  manufacture  of  a  cane  sirup  that 
will  not  readily  crystallize  or  ferment  has  been  developed  by  the 
chemists  and  is  now  in  successful  operation  in  a  large  number  of 
sirup  manufacturing  plants.  The  market  for  cane  sirup  has  hereto- 
fore been  restricted  by  the  tendency  of  the  sirup  either  to  crystallize 
or  ferment  before  it  reached  consumers.  By  developing  a  method 
that  removes  this  difficulty  the  specialists  of  the  department  have 
made  it  possible  for  the  market  for  cane  sirup  to  be  greatly  ex- 
tended. Improvements  have  likewise  been  made  in  methods  for 
the  manufacture  of  sorgo  and  maple  sirups.  The  department  spe- 
cialists are  now  engaged  in  studies  looking  to  certain  improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  beet  and  of  cane  sugar  which  it  is  hoped 
will  aid  in  the  extension  of  the  domestic  sugar  industry. 

Improved  processes  for  the  dehydration  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
have  been  developed  and  are  in  successful  commercial  use.  Dehy- 
drated fruits  and  vegetables  much  superior  in  appearance  and  flavor 
to  the  products  dried  by  the  old  methods  are  now  on  the  market. 
The  extension  of  this  most  economical  method  for  preserving  and 
transporting  fruits  and  vegetables  is  assured. 

How  to  utilize  profitably  on  the  farm  certain  vegetables  in  the 
mamifacture  of  pickles  and  of  sauerkraut  and  certain  fruits  in  the 
manufacture  of  vinegar  has  been  worked  out  in  the  laboratory  and 
the  methods  published. 
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A  process  for  making  a  crystalline  maltose  sugar  from  cornstarch 
has  been  developed.  The  cost  of  producing  maltose  sugar  from 
cornstarch  is  lower  than  the  cost  of  producing  cane  sugar.  The  new 
process  has  yet  to  be  industrialized,  so  that  it  is  too  early  to  realize 
its  bearing  on  the  utilization  of  corn.  The  investigational  work  is 
not  entirely  complete  but  has  proceeded  far  enough  to  demonstrate 
that  it  is  entirely  practicable  to  make  an  excellent  grade  of  crystal- 
line maltose  sugar  from  cornstarch  or  hominy. 

The  Hunt  for  New  Plants 

Continued  success  during  the  past  few  years  in  introducing  plants 
from  all  corners  of  the  earth  goes  to  confirm  the  belief  that  numerous 
possibilities  still  exist  in  this  field  of  research.  Many  alien  plants 
have  been  introduced  and  developed  to  a  point  where  they  have 
found  a  profitable  place  in  our  agriculture.  Curiously  enough  the 
faith  prevails  in  every  district,  however  poor  the  soil  may  be,  that 
it  needs  only  the  finding  of  the  proper  plants  to  make  the  land 
greatly  more  productive.  The  success  with  new  forage  plants  goes 
far  to  give  validity  to  this  belief.  One  has  only  to  consider  such 
plants  as  alfalfa,  the  sorghums,  Sudan  grass,  sweet  clover,  lespedeza, 
and  velvet  beans,  all  of  comparatively  recent  introduction  and  utili- 
zation, to  realize  what  a  profound  effect  they  have  had  in  this 
country. 

The  agricultural  explorations  carried  on  by  the  department  during 
the  past  four  years  have  been  especially  important.  They  have 
included  extended  travel  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  South  America  and 
have  resulted  in  the  importation  of  many  valuable  new  plants.  Ex- 
plorations in  southern  China,  Burma,  and  Siam  resulted  in  the  col- 
lection of  trees  from  which  chaulmoogra  oil,  a  successful  specific  for 
leprosy,  is  obtained,  and  the  establishment  of  these  trees  in  the 
American  tropics.  Seeds  of  the  gorli  shrub,  from  Sierra  Leone, 
Africa,  also  contain  chaulmoogric  acid,  and  as  this  shrub  is  of 
quicker  growth  than  the  Asiatic  tree  from  which  the  oil  is  obtained, 
it  has  been  introduced  as  another  source  of  this  material. 

Numerous  varieties  of  Chinese  chestnuts  have  been  imported  for 
testing  for  blight  resistance  in  the  hope  that  they  will  replace  the 
rapidly  disappearing  American  species.  Many  native  Chinese 
apples,  pears,  cherries,  plums,  and  roses  were  also  obtained  which, 
because  of  their  vigor  and  hardiness,  will  be  of  special  interest  to 
plant  breeders. 

One  of  the  department's  explorers  has  recently  returned  from  a 
trip  to  northern  Africa,  Abyssinia,  and  the  Kashmir  section  of  Brit- 
ish India,  where  he  went  especially  to  obtain  varieties  of  barley  and 
wheat  likely  to  prove  of  value  at  high  altitudes,  or  for  growing  under 
dry-farming  conditions  in  the  Western  States.  Another  explorer  trav- 
ersed Africa  from  south  to  north,  obtaining  many  native  plants*  of  in- 
terest and  value,  some  of  which  are  likely  to  prove  adapted  to  our 
Southern  States.  This  explorer  is  an  expert  plant  geographer  and 
through  his  visits  to  Africa  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  much  valuable 
information  about  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  that  continent. 

During  the  past  year  the  department  sent  its  chief  corn  specialist 
to  South  America  to  obtain  samples  of  corn  from  the  Indian  tribes 
in  the  high  Andean  country  of  Bolivia,  Peru,  Chile,  and  Argentina. 
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Cornell  University  cooperated  in  this  exploration  by  sending  a  mem- 
ber of  its  faculty  who  is  one  of  the  best  known  plant  breeders  in  the 
United  States.  Many  samples  of  corn  were  obtained  which  should 
prove  of  value  to  corn  breeders,  especially  those  who  are  developing 
early  strains  for  the  Northern  States,  and  drouth-resistant  varieties 
for  the  Southwest. 

Near  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Cuzco,  Calca,  and 
Huancayo,  Peru,  varieties  were  obtained  that  have  been  grown  there 
since  long  before  the  discovery  of  America  by  the  white  man. 
These  varieties  possess  many  characteristics  which  make  them  of 
interest  and  possible  value  as  breeding  stocks  in  the  United  States. 
Those  districts  are  located  near  the  Equator,  or  from  12°  to  17° 
south  latitude,  and  so  have  a  long  frost-free  period  except  at  the 
highest  altitudes.  For  the  same  reason  the  length  of  the  days  and 
jojghts  is  more  nearly  equal  than  in  our  Corn  Belt.  Because  of  the 
altitude,  however,  the  temperature  is  relatively  low,  particularly 
during  the  night.  These  conditions  have  resulted  in  varieties  of 
corn  differing  markedly  from  those  grown  in  the  United  States. 

The  most  important  feature  of  barley  investigations  has  been  an 
extensive  exploration  for  breeding  stocks  in  Africa  and  Asia.  In 
addition  to  barleys  a  large  number  of  samples  of  other  grains, 
legumes,  and  the  various  cultivated  and  wild  plants  we  :e  obtained. 
The  barleys  of  the  western  United  States  undoubtedly  were  intro- 
duced into  America  from  Mexico,  where  they  had  been  grown  by 
the  Spaniards.  These  barleys  are  all  of  the  types  commonly  grown 
throughout  North  Africa,  especially  in  the  region  from  Tunis  west 
to  the  Atlantic.  It  is  certain  that  many  types  common  in  North 
Africa  were  not  introduced  by  the  early  settlers  and  have  not  yet 
found  their  way  to  this  country.  The  selections  made  in  Algeria 
and  Tunis  and  later  in  northern  Spain  were  barleys  similar  to  the 
Coast  variety  of  America.  ; 

In  all  there  were  19  accessions  of  barley  from  Algeria  and  Tunis, 
19  from  Spain,  32  from  Egypt,  30  from  India,  and  33  from  Abys- 
sinia. This  does  not  in  any  way  indicate  the  total  number  of  bar- 
leys procured.  Wherever  the  fields  were  in  head  all  of  the  types 
from  a  single  set  of  adjoining  fields  were  selected,  but  placed  under 
a  single  field  accession  number.  The  barleys  from  Algeria,  Tunis, 
Egypt,  and  India  were  sown  in  November,  1923,  at  Sacaton,  Ariz. 
In  addition  to  the  bulk  samples  there  were  over  700  rows  grown  from 
heads  selected  in  fields  of  North  Africa  and  India.  Many  of  these 
gave  very  high  yields.  The  selections  from  Egypt  were  particularly 
promising.  There  were  some  hundreds  of  selections  of  the  two  forms 
of  Mariout,  and  it  is  hoped  that  some  of  these  may  be  superior  to 
the  original  introductions.  The  barleys  from  Kashmir  gave  sur- 
prisingly high  yields.  It  is  thought  that  the  Kashmir  type  has  not 
been  previously  tested  at  experiment  stations  in  America. 

Several  new  grasses  from  the  Tropics  give  promise  for  southern 
conditions.  These  include  molasses  grass,  which  succeeds  wonder- 
fully on  any  of  the  well-drained  soils,  however  sandy,  of  southern 
Florida;  Bahia  grass,  the  best  grass  yet  found  for  permanent  pas- 
tures in  Florida  and  along  the  Gulf  coast  on  the  relatively  dry 
lands;  Guatemala  grass,  a  tall,  coarse  grass  with  thick,  juicy  stems, 
very  valuable  for  soiling;  and  Tracy  grass,  accidentally  introduced 
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on  the  Gulf  coast  and  making  a  very  dense  sward  on  both  dry  and 
wet  soils.  Tracy  grass  is  extremely  difficult  to  eradicate  when  once 
established,  but  where  pasturage  alone  is  considered  it  is  a  grass  of 
great  merit. 

Rubber  Investigations  Pushed 

Investigations  begun  last  year  to  determine  the  possibilities  of 
rubber  production  in  the  United  States  and  in  adjacent  tropical  re- 
gions are  being  pushed  forward  to  the  extent  of  the  available  funds. 
The  need  of  additional  sources  of  raw  rubber  is  becoming  even  more 
apparent  with  the  further  rapid  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  rub- 
ber industry  in  the  United  States,  and  with  our  great  preponderance 
in  the  use  of  motor  vehicles.  It  is  reported  that  the  rubber  in- 
dustry has  increased  35  per  cent  in  the  last  two  years,  and  that  11 
motor  vehicles  are  owned  in  the  United  States  to  2  in  ail  other  coun- 
tries. Apart  from  the  danger  of  being  so  completely  dependent 
on  the  East  Indies  for  an  indispensable  material,  it  is  plain  that 
a  scarcity  may  result  in  a  few  years  from  a  continued  growth 
of  the  industrial  demand,  either  in  the  United  States  or  abroad. 

Though  only  one  rubber-producing  species  has  been  cultivated 
extensively  as  yet,  there  are  many  other  plants  of  widely  different 
habits  that  require  investigation  before  we  can  be  assured  of  the 
best  possibilities  of  producing  rubber  in  America.  Dry-country 
rubber  plants  are  being  investigated  in  southern  California,  Arizona, 
and  Nevada,  while  rubber-producing  trees  and  vines  of  tropical 
countries  are  being  studied  in  their  native  countries  to  determine 
their  suitability  for  conditions  to  be  found  in  southern  Florida, 
Porto  Eico,  and  the  Canal  Zone,  or  in  the  neighboring  countries. 
Special  opportunities  for  such  investigations  have  been  found  in 
Haiti,  where  plantings  of  several  of  the  more  prominent  rubber  trees, 
including  the  Hevea  or  Para  rubber  tree  of  Brazil,  were  made  about 
20  years  ago.  Labor  would  be  available  in  Haiti  if  it  appeared  that 
commercial  rubber  planting  would  be  profitable.  Cooperation  is 
being  extended  by  the  President  of  Haiti,  and  a  convenient  location 
for  experimental  work  near  Port  au  Prince  has  been  placed  at  our 
disposal. 

From  what  has  been  learned  in  the  West  Indies2  Central  America, 
and  Mexico  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  possibility  of  producing 
substantial  quantities  of  rubber  in  tropical  America  if  suitable 
cultural  systems  can  be  developed,  not  requiring  oriental  contract 
labor  as  in  the  East  Indian  rubber  plantations.  To  use  resident  labor 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  production  of  rubber  in  connection  with 
other  crops,  rather  than  the  opening  of  special  rubber  districts  where 
labor  must  be  imported.  The  possibilities  of  utilizing  waste  lands 
for  rubber  production  or  for  plantings  that  could  supply  emergency 
needs  must  be  considered  as  alternatives  to  replacing  other  crops 
with  rubber. 

Fiber  Plant  Investigations 

There  has  been  an  increasing  need  in  this  country  for  hard  fibers 
for  use  in  cordage  as  well  as  in  binder  twines.  Disturbed  conditions 
in  Yucatan  have  resulted  in  a  falling  off  of  supplies  of  henequen  that 
has  been  the  principal  fiber  used  for  binder  twine,  while  the  world 
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demands  for  cordage  fibers  have  increased  materially  over  the  re- 
quirements previous  to  1914.  There  are  probably  40,000  or  more 
acres  of  land  suitable  for  henequen  or  sisal  in  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  under  our  own  flag,  but  not  enough  to  make  up  for 
the  reduced  production  in  Yucatan.  Greater  emphasis  has  been 
placed,  therefore,  on  the  work  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  where  abaca, 
the  only  fiber  suitable  for  high-grade  ropes,  is  produced  and  where 
there  are  large  areas  with  conditions  of  climate,  soil,  and  labor 
favorable  for  the  production  of  hard  fibers. 

Work  in  the  Philippine  Islands  has  been  carried  on  along  the 
following  lines  : 

1.  Fiber  cleaning  machines  have  been  introduced,  their  work  demon- 
strated, and  their  use  encouraged.  As  a  result  the  production  of 
machine-cleaned  maguey  and  sisal  has  become  an  established  in- 
dustry, yielding  better  profits  and  also  better  fiber  than  the  hand- 
cleaning  methods. 

2.  Sisal  plants  have  been  introduced  and  their  cultivation  en- 
couraged, because  they  yield  fiber  of  better  qualtiy  than  manila 
maguey.  The  production  of  sisal  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1924  was  4,288  bales,  which  was  more  than  twice  the  production 
during  the  same  period  in  1923. 

3.  The  uses  and  methods  of  handling  fibers  in  the  cordage  and 
twine  mills  have  been  studied  and  recommendations  have  been  made 
to  the  producers,  resulting  in  better  methods  of  preparing  and 
baling  the  fibers. 

4.  The  inspection  and  grading  of  fibers  by  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment, favored  by  all  manufacturers,  have  been  encouraged,  im- 
proved, and  more  firmly  established. 

5.  A  study  has  been  made  of  the  "  perished  "  abaca  fiber  that  has 
been  the  cause  of  numerous  complaints,  especially  in  the  London 
market,  and  the  troubles  from  this  source  have  been  materially  re- 
duced. This  form  of  deterioration  is  the  result  of  storing  the  fiber 
in  air-tight  warehouses,  causing  a  fermentation  due  to  fungi  or 
bacteria  or  to  both. 

6.  Attention  has  been  given  to  the  threatened  injury  to  the  abaca 
industry  by  two  diseases  that  have  destroyed  abaca  plantations  in 
the  Provinces  of  Laguna  and  Cavite  on  the  Island  of  Luzon.  Recom- 
mendations have  been  made  and  are  being  acted  upon  by  the  Philip- 
pine Government  for  holding  the  diseases  in  check,  and  efforts  are 
being  continued  for  more  efficient  measures  to  combat  these  diseases. 

The  production  of  manila  maguey  and  sisal  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  now  amounts  to  approximately  one-third  of  the  production 
of  henequen  in  Yucatan.  During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1924, 
more  than  200,000  bales  of  abaca  from  the  Philippines  were  used 
to  eke  out  the  decreasing  supplies  of  henequen  for  the  manufacture 
of  binder  twine  in  the  United  States. 

New  Studies  of  Plant  Life 

During  the  past  four  years  it  has  been  shown  that  in  many  plant 
species  the  relative  length  of  day  and  night  may  be  the  controlling 
factor  in  flowering  and  fruiting  and  other  features  of  development. 
Some  plants  are  promptly  forced  into  flowering  and  fruiting  by 
exposure  to  relatively  short  days,  and  exposure  of  these  plants  to 
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long  days  will  cause  profuse  and  indefinite  vegetative  development 
without  flowering.  Other  plants,  however,  tend  to  remain  in  the 
vegetative  stage  when  exposed  to  short  days  and  are  quickly  forced 
into  flowering  by  the  action  of  long  days.  Formation  of  tubers  and 
bulbs,  falling  or  the  leaves,  the  condition  of  dormancy,  development 
of  branches,  and  extent  of  root  growth  also  are  subject  to  regulation 
by  the  prevailing  length  of  day.  Moreover,  plants  vary  widely  in 
their  sensibility  to  this  factor. 

Through  field  and  greenhouse  studies  it  has  been  possible  to  estab- 
lish the  relationship  of  the  length  of  day  to  early  and  late  maturing 
varieties  of  crop  plants,  the  comparative  development  of  the  vegeta- 
tive and  fruiting  portions  of  the  plant,  the  distribution  of  the  grow- 
ing and  fruiting  periods  through  the  year,  the  everblooming  or 
everbearing  condition,  the  adaptability  of  different  varieties  and 
species  of  crop  plants  to  different  latitudes,  and  the  natural  distribu- 
tion of  plants. 

In  many  species  flowering  and  fruiting  can  be  induced  or  sup- 
pressed at  will  by  artificial  control  of  the  daily  period  of  illumina- 
tion. For  this  purpose  the  daily  exposure,  to  light  during  the  long 
days  of  summer  may  be  shortened  by  use  of  dark  houses,  and  in 
winter  artificial  light  may  be  used  to  lengthen  the  daily  illumination 
period.  It  has  been  found,  moreover,  that  plants  can  be  readily 
grown  to  maturity  with  artificial  light  as  the  only  source  of  illumina- 
tion. Flowering  and  fruiting  and  other  characteristic  responses  to 
differences  in  duration  of  the  daily  illumination  period  are  brought 
about  as  easily  with  artificial  light  as  with  sunlight. 

Wheat  Breeding  Tests 

The  varieties  of  wheat  grown  in  the  United  States  number  more 
than  200,  known  by  more  than  800  different  names.  A  concerted 
effort  has  been  made  toward  the  standardization  of  varieties  by 
communities  and  a  reduction  in  the  number  and  acreage  of  the 
poorer  varieties.  Improved  varieties  are  being  developed.  A  recent 
production  is  Nodak,  a  high-yielding,  rust-resistant  durum  variety 
of  excellent  quality,  developed  as  a  selection  from  Kubanka  in  co- 
operation with  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
which  is  distributing  the  new  variety. 

Kubanka  was  introduced  by  the  department  from  Russia  and  is 
now  the  best  adapted  variety  for  all  of  the  varying  conditions  in 
the  durum  wheat  sections.  It  is  a  high-yielding  wheat,  fairly  resist- 
ant to  rust,  of  good  milling  quality,  and  well  liked  for  the  manu- 
facture of  macaroni  and  other  products.  Nodak  has  outyielded 
Kubanka  at  the  Dickinson  substation,  where  it  was  selected,  by  1.3 
bushels  per  acre  during  the  seven  years  from  1918  to  1924,  inclusive. 

Karmont  is  a  new,  high-yielding,  hardy  variety  of  hard  red 
winter  wheat,  selected  from  Kharkof,  which  is  being  distributed  by 
the  Montana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  with  which  it  was 
developed  cooperatively.  Kharkof,  which  also  was  introduced  by 
the  department  from  Russia,  is  the  highest  yielding  and  most  widely 
grown  variety  of  hard  red  winter  wheat  in  Montana  and  Wyoming. 
At  the  Moccasin  (Mont.)  substation,  where  Karmont  was  selected, 
it  has  outyielded  Kharkof  by  1.6  bushels  per  acre  during  the  six 
years  from  1918  to  1923,  inclusive. 
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The  early  efforts  at  wheat  improvement  by  the  department  con- 
sisted largely  of  trials  of  introduced  varieties.  These  were  followed 
by  improvement  through  selections  of  pure-line  strains.  As  more 
difficult  and  specialized  problems  arose,  the  breeding  of  wheats  by 
hybridization  has  been  undertaken.  This  now  offers  the  most 
scientific  and  reliable  method  for  further  improvement.  Varietal 
trials  with  standard  and  new  varieties  are  being  continued  at  Federal 
and.  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  to  determine  their 
agronomic  value. 

Kota  is  a  bearded  variety  of  hard  red  spring  wheat  which  is  re- 
sistant to  black  stem  rust.  It  was  introduced  from  Russia  and 
developed  concurrently  by  the  department  and  the  North  Dakota 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  The  rust  resistance  of  the  variety 
was  first  determined  in  1918.  In  84  trials,  during  the  five  years  from 
1919  to  1923,  Kota  averaged  9.6  per  cent  of  rust  infection,  while 
Marquis  in  the  same  trials  rusted  47.9  per  cent  and  Kubanka  durum 
23.9  per  cent.  The  acre  yields  of  Kota  have  averaged  considerably 
higher  in  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  than  those  of  Marquis, 
the  standard  variety  of  hard  red  spring  wheat. 

About  1,000  varieties  and  strains  of  wheat  have  been  tested  for 
bunt  resistance  cooperatively  in  California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
and  Kansas.  Of  these  a  few  have  proved  highly  resistant.  Hybrids 
of  these  resistant  strains  are  proving  very  promising.  Ridit,  one 
of  the  most  desirable  of  these,  developed  at  the  Washington  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  has  now  been  distributed  to  farmers. 
Two  immune  strains  have  been  derived  from  the  Hussar  and  Martin 
varieties,  respectively.  While  these  are  not  desirable  strains  for 
commercial  growing,  they  have  been  crossed  with  good  commercial 
varieties  susceptible  to  bunt,  and  from  these  hybrids  it  is  expected 
to  develop  commercially  desirable  bunt-free  strains.  Resistance  also 
is  being  developed  through  pure-line  selections  of  resistant  plants 
from  susceptible  commercially  desirable  varieties.  Several  highly 
resistant  strains  of  excellent  quality  have  been  obtained  by  this 
method. 

New  Corn  Varieties  Tested 

In  all  commercial  open-fertilized  varieties  of  corn  various  dele- 
terious characters  are  present  which  tend  to  reduce  production. 
Among  these  injurious  characters  are  barrenness,  weak  stalks,  weak 
roots,  twisted  and  crinkled  leaves,  deficient  chlorophyl,  poor  silks  or 
tassels,  and  susceptibility  to  different  diseases,  which  reduce  the 
stands  and  yields  of  open-fertilized  corn.  In  corn-breeding  investi- 
gations, self-pollinated  strains  free  from  these  harmful  factors  have 
been  isolated  by  continued  selection.  As  a  rule,  however,  strains 
inbred  for  several  successive  years  are  materially  reduced  in  size  and 
productivity.  The  recombination  of  these  pure  strains,  after  elimi- 
nating undesirable  characters,  is  necessary  in  order  to  restore  vigor 
and  consequent  high  production.  The  hybrids  from  some  of  the 
recombinations  of  these  strains,  when  grown  in  the  field  in  compari- 
son with  the  best  commercial  varieties,  have  already  produced  sub- 
stantial increases  in  yield. 

Numerous  "  selfed  strains  of  important  commercial  varieties  of 
corn  have  been  subjected  to  artificial  smut  infections  during  the  past 
four  years.    A  few  strains  have  proved  very  resistant  to  infection. 
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These  strains,  when  grown  in  different  localities,  have  shown  the 
same  comparative  degrees  of  resistance.  Hybrids  from  crosses  of 
two  resistant  strains  have  shown  consistently  high  resistance,  while 
hybrids  from  crosses  between  a  resistant  and  a  susceptible  strain  and 
hybrids  from  crosses  between  two  susceptible  strains  all  are  sus- 
ceptible, showing  that  susceptibility  is  dominant. 

Sugar-cane  Investigations 

The  gradually  diminishing  yields  of  sugar  cane  in  recent  years 
due  to  the  failure  of  native  varieties  to  resist  mosaic  disease,  root 
rots,  storage  rots,  and  other  diseases,  are  being  successfully  met  by 
the  introduction,  selection,  and  breeding  of  new  varieties. 

About  five  years  ago,  when  it  became  evident  that  the  injurious 
mosaic  disease  was  spreading  at  an  alarming  rate  and  would  soon 
seriously  affect  our  sugar  industry  as  it  had  already  affected  that  of 
several  other  countries,  varieties  known  to  be  resistant  to  this  dis- 
ease were  introduced.  Ten  varieties  of  cane  were  obtained  from 
Argentina  during  1919,  but  only  two  were  found  to  be  of  any  value. 
These  were  Kavangire  (Uba),  which  is  immune,  and  234  P.  O.  J., 
which  is  tolerant  to  mosaic.  At  about  the  same  time  it  was  found 
that  Cayana-10,  a  variety  of  cane  previously  imported  from  Brazil 
for  sirup-production  studies,  was  also  immune  from  mosaic  disease. 

Steps  were  immediately  taken  to  increase  these  three  varieties  and 
to  test  them  throughout  the  sirup  and  sugar-producing  sections. 
For  sirup  purposes,  Cayana-10  has  practically  supplanted  the  old 
varieties  in  the  heavily  infected  areas.  P.  O.  J.  234  and  several 
subsequent  introductions  promise  to  do  the  same  thing  in  the  sugar- 
producing  sections.  Although  these  varieties  are  of  great  impor- 
tance for  increasing  the  present  yields  of  sugar  cane,  they  are  only 
distributed  as  a  means  of  tiding  over  the  industry  until  they  can 
be  replaced  by  still  better  varieties  now  under  observation. 

Foreign  Clover  Seed  Studied 

A  study,  commencing  in  1915,  but  interrupted  by  the  war,  of  the 
reasons  for  red-clover  failures  showed  that  one  of  the  causes  of 
failure  was  the  use  of  nonadapted  seed.  A  large  part  of  the  red- 
clover  seed  used  was  found  to  be  imported,  chiefly  from  Italy  and 
France. 

The  studies  of  the  department  in  cooperation  with  the  various 
experiment  stations  show  that  red-clover  seed  grown  in  Italy  pro- 
duces a  plant  not  winter-hardy  enough  to  withstand  our  climate  in 
the  severe  sections  of  the  clover  belt,  as  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  and 
that  this  strain  of  red  clover  is  also  much  more  susceptible  to  the 
anthracnose  disease  so  prevalent  in  the  southern  and  southeastern 
portions  of  the  clover  belt.  The  weakness  of  this  type  of  clover  is  so 
pronounced  that  the  use  of  Italian  clover  seed  is  to  be  discouraged 
throughout  the  clover  belt  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Red-clover  seed  grown  in  other  European  countries  and  in  Chile 
has  not  yet  been  so  thoroughly  tested,  but  it  is  already  evident  that 
red-clover  seed  produced  anywhere  in  Europe  west  of  Poland  and 
south  of  the  Baltic  is  not  reliably  hardy  in  those  parts  of  our  clover 
belt  having  very  severe  winters  or  where  the  snow  cover  is  often 
scant.    During  less  severe  winters  clover  from  seed  produced  in  Bo- 
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hernia  and  in  northern  France  has  come  through  the  winter  without 
serious  injury.  In  the  Ohio  Valley  and  the  States  immediately  sur- 
rounding the  Great  Lakes,  except  perhaps  in  New  York,  European 
clover  seed,  with  the  exception  of  Italian,  has,  so  far  as  tested, 
given  reasonable  satisfaction.  In  the  southeastern  and  southern 
portions  of  the  clover  belt,  all  European  seed  so  far  tested  has  pro- 
duced a  rather  indifferent  second  crop,  this  weakness  appearing  to 
be  due  to  a  greater  susceptibility  to  anthracnose. 

Predatory  Animal  Control 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  four  years 
in  the  control  of  predatory  animals.  During  this  period  2,542  wolves, 
695  mountain  lions,  11,625  bobcats  and  lynxes,  497  bears,  and  about 
380,000  coyotes  have  been  destroyed  in  these  campaigns.  This  rep- 
resents a  direct  gross  saving  to  stock  growers  of  not  less  than 
$23,000,000,  at  a  cost  of  $1,101,820  to  the  department,  and  $1,040,276 
to  cooperators.  A  few  years  ago  when  the  department  began  its 
systematic  campaign  against  predatory  animals  in  the  public-land 
States  the  estimated  annual  losses  from  these  pests  were  placed  at 
more  than  $20,000,000. 

To  this  direct  saving  of  livestock  should  be  added  the  benefits 
from  the  suppression  of  rabies  and  the  prompt  control  of  outbreaks 
of  this  disease  among  coyotes  and  other  predatory  wild  animals. 
This  work  has  been  conducted  with  such  effectiveness  that  from  its 
general  spread  in  six  of  the  Western  States  rabies  has  been  reduced 
to  small  sporadic  outbreaks  which  are  immediately  suppressed  by 
the  concentration  of  trained  men  wherever  the  disease  is  reported. 
Without  this  prompt  work  in  suppressing  outbreaks  it  might  spread 
rapidly  over  the  entire  Rocky  Mountain  region  with  appalling 
human  suffering  and  loss  of  livestock. 

General  Administration 

During  the  past  four  years  the  general  administrative  staff  of  the 
department  has  been  materially  strengthened.  A  budget  officer  has 
been  appointed  to  supervise  and  coordinate  the  fiscal  and  business 
affairs  of  the  department  and  to  assist  in  the  preparation  and  han- 
dling of  the  department  budget  as  provided  by  the  budget  and  ac- 
counting act.  Participating  in  the  fixed  policy  of  the  Government  in 
this  respect,  notable  advances  have  been  made  in  improving  the  busi- 
ness administration  of  the  department.  A  director  of  purchase  and 
sales  has  been  appointed  to  supervise  and  coordinate  the  procurement 
of  supplies  and  services  for  the  department  and  to  supervise  the  dis- 
position of  surplus  property  in  the  several  branches.  A  traffic  man- 
ager has  been  appointed  to  function  in  a  similar  manner  in  connec- 
tion with  all  transportation  matters.  Representatives  of  the  depart- 
ment have  been  assigned  to  the  various  boards  set  up  under  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  including  the  traffic  board,  the  purchasing 
board,  the  real-estate  board,  the  joint  conference  on  printing,  the 
board  of  contracts  and  adjustments,  the  specifications  board,  and 
other  similar  agencies.  Radical  departures  in  business  procedure 
have  been  adopted,  but  these  have  involved  nothing  more  than  the 
correct  application  of  modern  business  methods  to  the  work  of  the 
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department,  with  the  thought  always  in  mind  of  getting  full  value 
received  for  the  expenditure  of  every  dollar  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

The  highest  commendation  is  due  the  personnel  of  the  depart- 
ment for  the  spirit  in  which  they  have  entered  into  the  plan  to 
conduct  the  business  of  the  Government  on  the  most  economical 
and  efficient  basis  possible.  I  have  found  on  every  hand  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  fact  that  every  dollar  spent  had  to  be  earned  by 
some  one,  and  that  its  expenditure  under  our  management  must 
always  be  with  that  fact  clearly  in  mind. 

Further  progress  needs  to  be  made  in  the  improvement  of  the 
general  business  administration.  A  review  of  the  results  accom- 
plished during  the  past  four  years  indicates  conclusively  that  for 
every  dollar  additional  expended  in  strengthening  the  general  ad- 
ministration many  dollars  more  are  saved  to  the  Government  in 
increased  efficiency  and  specific  economies  effected.  In  order  to 
establish  a  sound  basis  for  greater  advance  along  this  line,  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Efficiency  recently,  at  the  request  of  the 
department,  assigned  a  trained  investigator  to  make  a  study  of  the 
general  business  organization  with  a  view  to  suggest  such  further 
changes  as  may  appear  beneficial. 

Personnel  of  the  Department 

The  personnel  of  the  department  on  June  30,  1924,  numbered 
approximately  20,000,  of  whom  5,000  were  located  in  Washington 
and  15,000  were  engaged  in  work  outside  of  Washington.  The  turn- 
over in  the  personnel  during  the  fiscal  year  1924  was  13.81  per  cent, 
or  2.32  per  cent  less  than  for  the  preceding  year. 

The  duty  of  coordinating  and  supervising  the  intricate  work  inci- 
dent to  the  classification  of  the  department  personnel  has  continued 
to  be  discharged  by  the  personnel  classification  officer  specially  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpose  a  year  ago.  The  salary  classification  act 
became  effective  July  1,  1924.  By  its  terms  it  applies  only  to  the 
personnel  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  As  a  result  of  the  operations 
of  this  law  79  of  the  employees  of  the  department  in  Washington 
on  July  1,  1924,  suffered  reductions  in  compensation;  in  1,436  cases 
the  salaries  remained  unchanged,  and  the  remainder  received  moder- 
ate salary  increases.  The  average  salary  increase  under  the  classi- 
fication act  for  the  total  number  of  employees  in  Washington  was 
4.56  per  cent.  The  classification  of  employees  of  the  department 
as  made  effective  July  1,  1924,  has  not  eliminated  all  disparities  in 
compensation.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  however,  which 
make  possible  advancement  in  salary  within  the  various  grades  on 
the  basis  of  merit,  it  is  hoped  that  within  a  reasonable  time  equitable 
and  satisfactory  adjustments  may  be  made. 

The  employment  situation  in  the  department  has  been  vastly 
improved  by  the  adjustments  under  the  classification  act  and  by  the 
better  opportunities  presented  for  advancement  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act,  assuming  funds  will  be  made  available  for  this  purpose 
from  time  to  time.  Certain  details  which  have  developed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  administration  of  the  act  as  applied  to  actual  working 
problems  present  the  need  for  changes  which  doubtless  will  be  made 
as  conditions  permit.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  employ- 
ment where  needed  of  at  least  a  limited  number  of  experts  in  special 
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scientific  and  technical  problems  at  salaries  higher  than  now  is 
permitted  for  this  purpose. 

In  addition  to  the  benefits  under  the  salary  classification  act  the 
personnel  situation  has  been  improved  by  the  application  of  the  re- 
tirement act.  The  status  of  the  civil  service  in  this  department 
would  be  improved  if  the  provisions  of  the  retirement  act  were 
amended  so  as  to  assure  the  payment  of  a  larger  annuity  to  em- 
ployees who  become  eligible  for  retirement  from  the  higher  grades. 
At  present  all  employees  have  2%  per  cent  deducted  from  their 
salaries  for  the  purpose  of  annuity,  but  the  maximum  annuity  is 
$720  per  annum  regardless  of  whether  the  deduction  has  been  made 
from  a  salary  of  $1,200  or  from  a  salary  of  $6,000  per  annum.  Re- 
tirement from  the  military  branches  of  this  Government  and  re- 
tirement from  the  civil  branches  of  certain  foreign  governments 
is  on  a  basis  which  takes  into  account  the  grade  of  the  employee 
concerned,  and  in  the  present  case  it  would  seem  altogether  reason- 
able to  apply  the  same  principle,  since  the  employees  themselves 
contribute  the  funds  from  which  the  annuities  are  paid.  Modifica- 
tion of  the  retirement  act  in  this  way  would  make  the  Federal 
service  more  attractive  as  a  career  for  the  outstanding  men  in  scien- 
tific research. 

Further  improvement  in  the  personnel  situation  has  been  effected 
by  the  establishment  in  the  department  under  the  director  of  scien- 
tific work  of  a  graduate  school  for  research  workers  and  by  the 
-  department  making  it  possible  for  men  engaged  in  scientific  work 
to  take  advanced  work  on  the  problems  in  which  they  are  engaged 
at  the  various  universities  without  separating  themselves  from  the 
department  service.  The  proper  development  of  the  personnel  work 
of  the  department,  especially  in  view  of  the  present-  procedure  in- 
volved under  the  salary  classification  act,  in  the  matter  of  efficiency 
ratings,  etc.,  represents  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  our 
general  administration,  and  it  is  contemplated  that  increased  at- 
tention will  need  to  be  given  to  this  work  in  the  future,  preferably 
under  an  officer  of  the  department  who  will  function  as  director  of 
personnel. 

Housing  Situation  Serious 

In  previous  reports  attention  has  been  called  to  the  deplorable 
housing  situation  of  this  department  and  the  need  for  action  as 
soon  as  feasible  to  improve  it.  Of  the  more  than  40  buildings 
occupied  in  various  parts  of  Washington,  some  of  them  at  consider- 
able distance  from  the  department,  to  which  reference  was  made  in 
the  annual  reports  for  1922  and  1923,  none  have  been  abandoned.  On 
the  contrary,  two  additional  locations  were  necessary  in  order  to 
handle  the  work. 

In  the  study  of  administrative  operations  the  department  con- 
stantly finds  that  costs  are  excessive  because  of  the  number  and 
scattered  locations  of  the  buildings  occupied.  Almost  inestimable 
savings  and  increased  efficiency  could  be  effective  if  the  department, 
were  housed  in  fewer  buildings  more  closely  related  to  the  central 
administration,  with  consequent  greater  ease  of  intercommunication, 
closer  supervision,  and  lessening  of  expense  for  guarding,  cleaning, 
messenger  service,  and  trucking  service.  Unquestionably  this  is  the 
greatest  need  of  the  department  at  t\&  present  time.     Conferences 
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recently  have  been  held  with  the  chairman  of  the  Fine  Arts  Com- 
mission and  the  architects  who  planned  the  buildings  of  the  depart- 
ment constructed  in  1908,  as  a  result  of  which  revised  sketches  have 
been  made  and  a  rough  estimate  submitted  covering  the  construc- 
tion of  a  central  unit  to  join  the  two  wings  already  completed. 
Nothing  will  be  more  helpful  to  the  department  than  the  resump- 
tion of  the  building  program,  which  I  hope  will  be  possible  during 
the  coming  year. 

Appropriations 

As  in  past  years,  a  summary  of  the  department  appropriations 
appears  at  the  end  of  this  report.    An  analysis  of  the  regular  appro- 
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Fig.  27. — Approximately  one-half  of  the  expenditures  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture covers  public  service  and  regulatory  work.  Less  than  one-fourth  is  devoted 
to  research 
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priations  of  the  department  for  the  fiscal  year  1924  indicates  that 
about  one-half  of  the  money  was  spent  for  regulatory  and  service 
work  which  is  conducted  not  alone  in  the  interest  of  the  producers 
on  the  farm  but  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes  of  our  citizens.  The 
maintenance  of  the  national  forests  and  the  Federal  meat  inspection 
are  typical  activities  in  this  group.  On  the  other  hand,  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  funds  available  for  the  ordinary  activities  of  the 
department,  or  approximately  $9,700,000,  was  available  for  scientific 
research.  During  the  past  four  years  the  basic  importance  of  agri- 
cultural research,  upon  the  results  of  which  the  success  of  the  depart- 
ment's other  activities  is  dependent,  has  been  particularly  stressed  in 
these  reports.  The  funds  annually  provided  for  this  purpose,  how- 
ever, have  not  increased  materially  during  this  period.  A  type  of 
work  which  has  yielded  such  vast  additions  to  our  national  welfare 
is  deserving  of  the  most  liberal  financial  support  from  the  Govern- 
ment. The  money  so  used  may  be  regarded  as  in  the  nature  of  an 
investment  in  the  national  interest,  from  which,  in  the  light  of  past 
experience,  continuous  returns  to  the  public  in  value  greatly  ex- 
ceeding the  outlay  may  be  expected. 

Adequate  expansion  of  the  department's  activities  has  been  effected 
by  the  policy  of  retrenchment  in  Government  expenditures  neces- 
sarily adopted  at  the  close  of  the  war.  This  is  a  service  and  creative 
department.  It  should  keep  pace  with  the  country's  agricultural 
and  industrial  development  and  with  the  changing  needs  of  our 
complex  population,  constituting  as  it  does  an  integral  and  in- 
evitable part  of  this  development.  The  amount  involved  for  all  the 
activities  of  the  department,  except  Federal  aid  to  the  States  in  road 
construction,  is  much  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditures  of 
the  Government,  and  adequate  support  of  the  basic  scientific  research 
work  would  not  materially  alter  this  ratio.  As  the  fiscal  situation 
of  the  Government  permits  growing,  support  should  be  given  to  these 
activities. 
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Acreage  of  crops  in  the  United  States 
[Thousands  of  acres;  1.  e.,  000  omitted] 
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25 

1,503 

692 

1,951 

74,038 

33,666 

487 

1,132 

352 

942 

25 

1,757 

872 

1,960 

73,888 

35, 878 

636 

1,181 

276 

1,082 

25 

1,108 

815 

1,427 

74,401 

30,  509 

518 

1,214 

222 

889 

25 

1,113 

530 

1,695 

77,030 

33, 036 

447 

1,005 

275 

1,170 

28 

2,014 

657 

1,877 

75, 424 

37, 123 

380 

896 

536 

775 

28 

2,402 
498 

1,209 
66,356 
35,330 

3,289 

842 

1,720 

Allhay    

76,385 

40, 115 

404 

1,043 
235 

939 

986 

230 

442 

747 

313,  756 

331, 994 

334, 333 

354,826 

364,243 

353,449 

347,634 

348, 178 

349,851 

351,402 

350, 829 

'  Subject  to  revision  in  December. 


Crop  production  in  the  United  States 
[Thousands;  i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Crop 

Annual 
acreage 
1910-1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

19241 

CEREALS 

Corn 

Wheat 

Oats - 

Barley 

Rye , 

Buckwheat... 

Bice. 

Grain  sorghums- 

bushels.. 
do-_- 
do— 
do.... 
do.... 

do--_- 

do.... 
.do 

2,732,457 
728,225 
1, 157,  961 
186,  208 
37,568 
17, 022 
24,378 

2,994,793 

1,  025,  801 

1,549,030 

228, 851 

64,060 

15,  056 

28,947 

114, 460 

2,566,927 

636,318 

1, 251, 837 

182,309 

48,862 

11,662 

40,861 

53,858 

3,065,233 

636,  655 

1,  592,  740 

211,  759 

62,  933 

16,022 

34,739 

61,409 

2,502,665 

921,  438 

1, 528, 124 

256,  225 

91,041 

16,905 

38,606 

73,241 

2, 811, 302 

967,979 

1, 184, 030 

147,608 

75,483 

14,399 

41,985 

130,734 

3,208,584 

833,  027 

1,  496,  281 

189,  332 

60,  490 

13, 142 

52,066 

137,408 

3,  068,  669 

814,  905 

1,  078,  341 

154,946 

61,675 

14,207 

37,  612 

113,990 

2,906,020 

867,598 

1, 215,  803 

182,  068 

103,362 

14,564 

41,405 

90,524 

3,063,557 

797,381 

1, 305, 883 

197, 691 

63,077 

13,965 

33,717 

105,835 

2,436,513 

872,673 

1, 541, 900 

187,875 

63,446 

15,956 

33, 956 

114,231 

Total 

4, 883, 819 

6,  010,  988 

4,792,634 

5, 681,  490 

5,438,245 

5,373,520 

5,990,330 

5, 344, 245 

5,421,344 

5,571,106 

5, 266, 550 

bushels.. 

do.— 

_    do 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes 

Sweet  potatoes 

Beans  (commercial) - 

Onions  (commercial) 

Cabbage  (commercial) 

FRUITS 

Peaches 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Sugar  beets 

Tobacco - 

All  hay 

Sorghum  sirup 

360, 772 
57, 117 

359, 721 

75,639 

10,321 

7,664 

671 

64,097 

11,216 

230,011 

441 

14,030 
6,511 
1,062,237 
107,263 
11, 192 
14,823 

286,953 

70,955 

10,715 

8,562 

255 

37,605 

11,874 

193,906 

471 

14,296 

6,228 

1, 153, 278 

110,992 

11,450 

13,668 

919, 028 

v39 

442,108 

83, 822 

16,045 

12,  376 

475 

48,765 

13,281 

166, 749 

249 

9,164 

5,980 

1,249,276 

98,439 

11, 302 

37, 472 

1,  432, 581 

67 

1,488 

411,860 

87,924 

17,397 

19, 621 

842 

33,094 

13,362 

169, 625 

352 

13,369 

5,949 

1,439,071 

91, 139 

12,041 

33,387 

1,240,102 

62 

1,197 

322,  867 

97,126 

13, 349 

14,548 

614 

63,178 

16,006 

142,086 

649 

7,178 

6,421 

1,466,481 

104,760 

11, 421 

39, 413 

783,273 

53 

1,484 

403,296 

103, 925 

9,185 

21,343 

1,062 

45,  620 

16,806 

223, 677 

449 

10, 752 

8,538 

1, 582,  225 

105, 315 

13, 440 

49,506 

841,  474 

36 

1,944 

361,659 

•  98,654 

9,150 

14, 165 

654 

32,602 

11,297 

99,002 

384 

8,029 

'  7,782 

1,  069,  693 

97,770 

7,964 

45,566 

829,307 

38 

1,538 

453,396 

109,  394 

12,793 

18,  763 

1,089 

55,852 

20,705 

202,702 

660 

10,375 

5,183 

1,  246,  837 

112,013 

9,762 

36,440 

633, 114 

37 

1,955 

416,105 

97, 177 

16,004 

17,306 

806 

45,382 

17,845 

202,842 

652 

17,060 

7,006 

1,515,110 

106,  611 

10,140 

32, 001 

647, 762 

81 

1,228 

454,784 
71,861 
13,327 

.    do  .. 

17, 627 

...do... 

973 

bushels. - 
do.... 

do.... 

do— . 

bushels-. 
tons.. 

pounds.. 

tons.. 

bales. - 

gallons.. 

tons.. 

45,842 
11, 184 
197, 898 

18,353 
5,391 
991,958 
81,  640 
14,  259 
14,974 

51,679 

17,961 

179,443 

523 

30,173 

7,478 

1,242,623 

112,450 

13, 153 

27,  339 

616,200 

52 

76 

977 

r 
£ 


i  Subject  to  revision  in  December. 
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Exports  of  domestic  foodstuffs,  cotton,  and  tobacco  from  the  United  States 
[Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States,  1910-1918,  and  monthly  summaries  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  June,  1921, 1922, 1923,  and  1924] 


00 
OS 


Article  exported 

Unit 

Average 
1910-1914 

Year  ended  June  30— 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Bushel 

.  do 

Thousands 

104,967 

41,409 

9,655 

7,896 

888 

18,439 

4,278 
4,915 

15,774 

Thousands 
332, 466 
60,668 
100,609 
26,766 
13,027 

75,449 

9,861 
55,363 

37,236 

Thousands 
243, 117 
39, 897 
98,960 
27,473 
16,260 

120,695 

13,487 
44,394 

169,678 

Thousands 
203,574 
66,763 
95,106 
16, 381 
13,703 

181,372 

26,835 
68,060 

259, 141 

Thousands 

132, 579 

49,073 

126,091 

26,285 

17,186 

196,363 

17,736 
44,303 

628,759 

Thousands 
287,402 
23,019 
109,005 
20,458 
36,467 

193,128 

33,740 

18,692 

728,740 

Thousands 
219, 865 
16,729 
43,436 
26, 571 
41,631 

483,386 

27,156 
19,378 

710, 633- 

Thousands 
366,077 
70,906 
9,391 
20,457 
47, 337 

440,855 

7,829 
10, 826 

266,506 

Thousands 
279, 407 
179,  490 
21,237 
22,400 
29,944 

741,609 

7,612 

7,471 

288,629 

Thousands 
221,923 
96,596 
26,413 
18,193 
51,663 

370,670 

9,410 
8,446 

159,  967 

Thousands 

156, 430 

23, 135 

8,796 

11, 209 

19,902 

227, 757 

5,425 
3,938 

216,319 

do 

Barley,  excluding  flour 

.  do 

Rye,  including  flour 

Rice,  including  flour,  meal,  and  broken 

...do 

Pound 

do 

Dairy  products: 

Butter 

-.do 

Milk,  condensed,   evaporated,  and 

do 

...do 

...do   .  ... 

Total  dairy  products 

24,967 

102,  450 

217,  459 

352,  026 

590,798 

781,  272 

757,067 

85,161 

23, 313 
21,084 
10, 763 

303, 612 

26,774 
3,993 
3,749 

177,812 

225,682 

Meat  and  meat  products: 

Pickled  beef. 

32,  873 
29,462 
9,392 

31,876 
170,441 
75,243 

38, 114 
231, 214 

50,804 

68,064 
197, 177 
67,636 

64,468 
370,033 
97,343 

46,065 
332,206 
108,460 

32,384 
153,561 
31,133 

24,185 
4,017 
2,312 

21,  851 
2,817 

Fresh  beef __ 

...do 

...do 

...do  .    . 

Total  beef. 

71,717 

277,669 

320, 132 

322,  767 

521,844 

386,730 

217, 078 

65,160 

34,516 

30, 514 

26,260 

...do 

—do 

—do 

Hams  and  shoulders 

182,474 

166,813 

48,275 

4,227 

2,024 

346, 718 

203,701 

45,666 

4,645 

3,908 

679,809 
282,208 

63,461 
9,611 

63,006 

667, 152 
266,656 

46,993 
5,896 

50,436 

815,294 
419, 572 

33,222 
5,195 

21,390 

1,238,247 

667,240 

31,504 

5,273 

19,645 

803,667 
275, 466 

41,643 
3,262 

27,225 

489,  298 
172,012 

33,286 
1,119 

57,076 

350,  649 
271,642 

33,510 
2,263 

25,  911 

408, 334 
319,269 

40,934 
2,699 

43, 772 

423,500 

381,564 

37, 469 

2,725 

...do 

...do 

—do 

403,813 

604,628 

998.094 

1,  037, 133 

1,294,673 

1,  961,  909 

1, 151,  253 

752, 790 

683,875 

815,008 

894,371 

—do. 

3,539 

3,877 

6,653 

3,196 

2,098 

2,174 

3,958 

7,255 

2,502 

1,769 

^^= 

...do 

—do 

do 

Lard  and  neutral  lard 

Tallow 

'517,927 

1  116,226 

29,009 

115, 019 

501,663 
80,482 
20,240 

126, 895 

461,438 
102,646 
16,289 
104,617 

.462,346 
67, 110 
15,209 
98,963 

396,765 
56,603 
6,015 
69,834 

742, 167 
59, 191 
16, 172 

190,634 

610,427 
74,529 
32,937 

134,750 

768,702 
106, 415 
16,844 
107,473 

831, 952 
117, 174 
27,658 
102,  312 

979, 136 
104,956 
25,665 
63,589 

1,039,137 

92,965 

Other  meat  products 

—do 

...do 

64,446 

Total  meat  and  meat  products 

1,  257,  249 

1, 614,  234 

2,008,771 

2,006,724 

2,346,834 

3,  458,  078 

2,  224,  932 

1,814,638 

1,799,989 

2,  020,  637 

2, 156, 184 

Apples' 

Barrel 
500-pound 
bale. 

Pound 

Dollar 

...do 

Index  No. 

1,551 
8,840 

392, 183 

•       2, 352 
8,807 

348,  346 

1,466 
6,168 

443,293 

1,740 
6,176 

411, 599 

635 

4,641 

289, 171 

1,576 
5,526 

629,288 

.    1,051 
7,087 

648,038 

2,665 
5,623 

506,526 

1,094 
6,718 

463,389 

1,756 
5,253 

454,364 

4,098 

Tobaeeo,    leaf    (including    stems     and 
trimmings) 

5,899 

597,  630 

Total  agricultural   exports,   includ- 
ing forest  products  _ . . 

1, 143, 642 

1, 528,  491 

1,  586,  227 

2,  037, 172 

2,  367, 647 

3, 693, 193 

4,051,560 

2, 749,  518 

2, 009, 981 

1, 929, 150 

===== 

2,029,686 

Total  agricultural  exports,  exclud- 
ing forest  products 

1, 038, 041 

1, 475,  938 

1,518,071 

1, 968, 253 

2,  280, 466 

3,579,918 

3,861,511 

2, 607, 642 

1, 915,  866 

1, 799, 168 

1,866,897 

Index  of  volume  of  exports,  exclud- 
ing forest  products 

100 

138 

118 

118 

101 

145 

134 

127 

137 

112 



104 

>  Fndudlf'rfeutrana'rd  \oAm  f°Ur'year  averaSe  for  neutral  lard;  ™utral  lard  included  with  "oleo  oil"  in  1910. 
!  Includes  boxed  apples,  boxes  reduced  to  barrels  on  the  basis  of  three  boxes  to  the  barrel. 
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Financial  Statement 

The  net  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  of  the  regular  activities 
of  the  department  during  the  fiscal  year  1924  was  approximately 
$36,900,000,  as  indicated  by  the  following  table: 

Federal  Funds  for  Regular  Work  of  Department 


Appropriations 

available, 

fiscal  year 

1924 


Expenditures, 

fiscal  year 

1924 


Outstanding 

obligations, 
June  30, 1924 


Unobligated 
balances 


Agricultural  appropriation  act,  1924  (ex- 
clusive of  appropriations  made  direct  to 
States  for  research  work  under  the  Hatch 
and  Adams  Acts  and  for  extension  work 
under  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  ana  appropri- 
ations for  the  acquisition  of  lands  by  tho 
National  Forest  Reservation  Commission, 
for  Federal  highway  and  forest  road  and 
trail  construction,  for  collection  of  seed- 
grain  loans  made  to  farmers  in  drought- 
striken  areas,  and  for  printing  and  bind- 
ing for  congressional  distribution  pub- 
lications on  diseases  of  the  horse  and 
diseases  of  cattle) _ 

Deficiency  appropriation  acts  (Apr.  2, 1924, 
and  Apr.  26,  1924) 

Supplemental  appropriation  for  increase  of 
compensation  (act  of  Mar.  4, 1923) 

Permanent  annual  appropriation  for  meat 
inspection  (act  of  June  30,  1906)- 

Revolving  fund  for  classification  of  cotton.. 

Revolving  fund  for  sale  of  cotton  standards. . 

Allotment  for  fixed  nitrogen  research  (un- 
expended balance  of  allotment  previously 
transferred  from  appropriation  placed  at 
disposal  of  the  President  by  the  national 
defense  act  of  June  3,  1916) 

Eradication  of  foot-and-mouth  and  other 
contagious  diseases  of  animals  (reappro- 
priation  of  unexpended  balance  from 
1923) 

Boll-weevil  poisoning  through  use  of  air- 
planes (available  balance  of  appropriation 
made  for  the  fiscal  years  1923  and  1924)  __. 

Investigating  sources  of  crude  rubber  (avail- 
able balance  of  appropriation  made  for  the 
fiscal  years  1923  and  1924).- 

Control  of  white-pine  blister  rust  (available 
balance  of  continuing  appropriation  made 
inl922)>. - 

Control  of  insect  infestations  on  national 
forests  (available  balance  of  continuing 
appropriation  made  in  1922) __ 

Other  continuing  appropriations  for  regular 
work 


33,826,663.00 

2,675,960.00 

3,304,800.00 

3, 000,  000.  00 

146,823.07 

1, 326. 40 


662,927.29 

300,  532. 44 

10,792.46 

95, 604. 43 

4, 850. 40 

69, 810. 95 
81,937.84 


$29, 308, 434. 94 

1, 261, 676. 48 

2, 944,  564.  82 

2, 669, 213. 85 

80, 151. 26 

30.30 


194, 737. 10 

298,  725. 82 

7,  64tt  49 

61,246.85 

830.06 

27, 696.  76 
6,366.33 


13, 640, 833. 50 

1,417,208.98 

234,454.03 

219, 521. 85 


5,  587. 54 

1, 806.  62 
3, 15a  17 
33,944.82 

36.55 

13, 255. 12 
1, 154.  38 


$877, 384.  56 

7,  065.  54 

125, 781. 15 

111,  264. 36 

65, 671. 81 

1,  296. 10 


362,  602.  65 


412.76 

3, 983.  79 

28, 959.  07 
74, 417. 13 


Total- 


44,  081,  008.  28 


36, 861,  214.  00 


5,  570,  953.  66 


1, 658, 840.  72 


Expenditures,  as  shown  above- _._' —  SJi  861;  214. 00 

Outstanding  obligations,  as  shown  above - --- 5, 570, 954.  56 

Total  expenditure  for  year  when  all  obligations  are  paid 42, 422, 167. 56 

Less:                                                                                                ..     ,     . 
Receipts,  1924,  deposited  in  United  States  Treasury  to  credit  of  mis- 
cellaneous receipts  fund  (see  below) $5,426,953.54 

Reimbursement  by  dealers  for  cost  of  classifying  cotton 91, 572. 41 

5,518,525.95 

Net  cost  of  regular  work - --    36,903,641.61 

Of  the  total  expenditure  of  $42,400,000  fto  the  regular  work  of 
the  department,  approximately  $9,700,000,  or  22.9  per  cent,  was  used 
for  research;  $2,400,000,  or  5.7  per  cent,  for  extension;  $20,000,000, 
or  47.1  per  cent,  for  service  and  regulatory  activities ;  and  $10,300,000, 
or  24.3  per  cent,  for  the  direct  eradication  or  control  of  various 
animal  and  plant  diseases  and  pests. 
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Direct  Income  to  Government  in  Connection  with  Work  of  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Fiscal  Year  1924 

Incident  to  the  department's  work  during  the  fiscal  year  1924, 
direct  receipts  aggregating  $10,065,160.28  were  covered  into  the 
Treasury,  and  fines  were  imposed  and  judgments  recovered  by  the 
courts  amounting  to  $157,536.60  in  connection  with  the  enforcement 
by  the  department  of  the  regulatory  acts  which  devolve  upon  it  for 
administration  and  execution,  as  follows : 

Receipts: 

Deposited    to    credit    of    miscellaneous    re- 
ceipts fund — ■  •  '-, 
Prom  business  on  the  national  forests-.  $4,  731,  163.  19                      *. 

From  other  sources 695,  790.  35 

$5,  426,  953.  54 

Deposited  to  credit  of  miscellaneous  receipts 
fund  but  subsequently  appropriated  as 
special  funds  for  use  of  Forest  Service—  -  -  -   ■  . 

10  per  cent  of  net -receipts  from  busi- 
ness on  the  national  forests,  for  fojest  -  .    -  - 
road  and  trail  construction  in  1925.  .         520,  739.  92 
Contributions  from  private  sources,  used 

mainly  for  the  construction  of  forest  -  ...      " 

roads  and  trails.-! .2,618,441.59 

.  ,,,  .  '—. 3,139,181.51 

Deposited  to  credit  of  appropriations  for  regular. work  of 

department..; .it -------         494,  971.  24 

Deposited  to  credit  of  appropriations  admin- 
istered by  but  not  used  in  prosecuting 
regular  work  of  department —     .    ... 
Reimbursement  for  cost  of  distributing 
surplus  war  materials  to  States  for 
use  in  road-construction  work.— _ —         781,745.60 
Repayments  by  farmers  of  seed  grain 

loans ..... 222,308.39 

1,  004,  053.  99 

Total  receipts - 10,065,160.28 

Fines  imposed  arid  judgments  recovered  by  the  courts  in  con- 
nection with  violations  of  statutes  intrusted  to  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  enforcement 157,  536.  60 

Total  direct  income  to  Government  resulting  from 
activities  of  Department  of  Agriculture 10,  222,  696.  88 

Federal  Funds  Administered  by  Department  but  not  Used  for  its  Regular 

Work 

In  addition  to  the  expenditures  for  conducting  the  investigative, 
regulatory,  and  other  regular  activities  of  the  department,  $102,- 
051,027.36  was  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  1924  from  appropria- 
tions administered  by  the  department  other  than  those  used  for  the 
prosecution  of  its  regular  work,  as  follows : 

Appropriation  Expenditure,  Unexpended 

Extension  work  in  agriculture     a™1eaabrlelbgca!  *"&£■»  JunHo.lfe* 

arid  home  economics:  *        . 

Provided  by  Smith-Lever 

Act  of  May  8,  1914 $4,  580,  000.  00 

Supplementary  fund  pro- 
vided by  agricultural 
appropriation    act    for 

1924 1,  300,  000.  00 

Balances  from  prior  years. 175,  601.  05 

6,  055,  601.  05  »  $5,  820,  816.  89      $234,  784.  16 
1  Paid  direct  to  States  by  Treasury  Department. 
29283° — TBK  1924 7+8 
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Appropriation  Expenditure,  Unexpended 

available,  fiscal  fiscal  year  balance, 

year  1924  1924  June  30,  1924 

Research  work  of  State  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations 
(provided     by     agricultural 
.  appropriation  act  for  1924),     $1,  440,  000.  00 
Balances  from  prior  years 8.49 

1,  440,  008.  49     i  $1,  440,  000.  41  $8.  08 

Federal-aid  road  construction 
(provided  by  acts  of  July  11, 
1916;  Feb.  28,  1919;  Nov. 
9,<  1921;  Jan.  22,  1923;  and 
Feb.  26,  1923) : 
Rural  post  roads — 

Appropriated  for  fis- 
cal year  1924 29,  300,  000.  00 

Balances  from  prior  ' 

years. 132,  079,  279.  99 

161,  379,  279.  99     80,  380,  925.  10  80,  998,  354.  89 
Roads  and  trails  within  or 
adjacent     to     national 
forests — 

Appropriated  for  fis- 
cal year  1924 4,  000,  000.  00 

Ten  per  cent  of  na- 
tional    forest     re- 
ceipts for  1923, 
available  for  road 
and  trail  building 

in  1924 528,569.06 

Balances  from  prior 

years 11,  279,  523.  79 

15,  808,  092.  85       9,  252,  120.  99     6,  555,  971.  86 
Payments  to  States  from  na- 
tional   forest    receipts    for 
benefit    of    county    schools 

and  roads 1,371,550.15     11,371,556.15 

Refunds  to  users  of  national 
forest  resources  of  moneys 
deposited  by  them  in  excess 
of  amounts  required  to  se- 
cure purchase  price  of  tim- 
ber, use  of  lands,  etc 115,  085.  38  115,  085.  38 

Acquisition  of  land  by  Na- 
tional Forest  Reservation 
Commission  for  protection 
of  forested  watersheds  of 
navigable  streams: 

Provided  by  agricultural 
appropriation    act    for 

1924 ..--  450,000.00 

Balances  from  prior  years.       1,  140,  063.  51 

1,  590,  063.  51  866,  819.  21         723,  244.  30 

Expenses  of   National   Forest 

Reservation        Commission 

(provided  by  act  of  Mar.  1, 

1911): 

Appropriation    for    fiscal 

year  1924 25,000.00 

Balances  from  prior  years.  49,  277.  36 

74,  277.  36  321.  31  73,  956.  05 

1  Paid  direct  to  States  by  Treasury  Department. 


Cooperative  work,  Forest  Serv- 
ice, consisting  principally  of 
forest  road  and  trail  con- 
struction (paid  from  contri- 
butions from  private 
sources) : 

Amount  contributed  dur- 

1924... $2,  618,  441.  59 

Balances  from  prior  years.  599,  180.  33 
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Appropriation                Expenditure,  Unexpended 

available,  fiscal                fiscal  year  balance, 

year  1924                            1924  June  30, 1924 


3,  217,  621.  92     $2,  221,  962.  72       $995,  659.  20 
Loans  to  farmers  in  drought- 
stricken  areas: 

Appropriation  provided 
by  joint  resolution  of 
Apr.  26,  1924,  for  seed 
and  feed  loans  to  farm- 
ers in  New  Mexico 1,  000,  000.  00 

Appropriations  provided 
by  agricultural  act  for 
1924  and  deficiency  act 
of  Apr.  2,  1924,  for  col-  • 

lection  of  loans 33,  000.  00 

Loans  to  farmers  in  drought- 
stricken  areas — Continued. 
Balance  of  appropriation 
provided  by  deficiency 
act  of  Mar.  4,  1923,  for 

collection  of  loans $5,  773.  34 

Collections  during  1924  of 
loans  made  in  1921  and 

1922 222,  308.  39 

Previously  collected 2,  081,  368.  04 

3,  342,  449.  77         $410,  881.  56  $2,  931,  568.  21 
Work  done  by  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  other  depart- 
ments at  their  request,  under 
authority  of  sec.  7,  fortifica- 
tions act  of  May  21,  1920: 
Allotments  from  other  de- 
partments,   fiscal   year 

1924 72,860.00 

Balance  of  allotments 
made  in  prior  years 1,  886.  73 

74,  746.  73  70,  543.  64  4,  203.  09 
Printing  and  binding,  for  con-  - 
gressional  distribution,  pub- 
lication on  Diseases  of  the 
Horse  and  Diseases  of  Cattle 
(provided  by  the  agricul- 
tural act  for  1924) ....           200,  000.  00           100,  000.  00         100,  000.  00 

Total  Federal  appropri- 
ations administered 
by  department  but 
not  used  for  its  regu- 
lar work 194,  668,  777.  20  102,  051,  027.  36  92,  617,  749.  84 
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Summary  of  All  Appropriations  Available  to  Department  During  Fiscal 

Year  1924 


Federal  funds  for  regular  work  of  department  during 
fiscal  year  1924 .._ _ 

Federal  funds  administered  by  department  but  not  used 
for  its  regular  work _ _ 


Appropriation 
available,  fis- 
cal year  1924 


$44,081,008.28 
194,  668, 777.  20 


Total  for  work  of  fiscal  year  1924._ :  238,749,785.48 

Federal  funds  remaining  available  for  payment  of  out-  ■ 
standing  obligations  incurred  in  conducting  regular 
work  of  department  during  fiscal  years  1922  and  1923..-      7, 001, 980.  09 


Total - I  245,751,765.67 


Expenditure, 

fiscal  year 

1924 


$36,  851,  214.  00 
102, 051, 027.  36 


138, 902, 241.  3 


4, 155,  706. 19 


143,  057, 947. 55 


Unexpended 

balance, 
June  30, 1924 


'  $7,  229, 794.  28 
92,  617,  749.  84 


i,  847,  544. 12 


2, 846,  273.  90 


102, 693, 8ia  02 


1  Including  $5,570,953.50  for  outstanding  obligations,  as  of  June  30, 1924. 
Statement  of  appropriations,  expenditures,  and  oalances  for  fiscal  year  19%4 


Title  of  appropriation 

Amount 
appropriated 

Expenditures 

to 
June  30, 1924 

Unexpended 

balance, 
June  30, 1924 

Amount 

turned  into 

surplus 

fund 

Balance 
available 
for  fiscal 
year  1925 

Appropriations  and  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1924: 
Agricultural  appropriation 
act  for  fiscal  year  1924  (ex- 
clusive of  $29,300,000  for 
rural  post  roads  and  $3,- 
000,000  for  forest  roads, 

$37,  236,  653.  00 

2,  500,  000.  00 

1,  000, 000.  00 

70, 000. 00 
55, 000. 00 

11, 900. 00 
25,  550. 00 
10, 000.  00 
3,500.00 
13,  000.  00 

3,  304,  800.  00 

3,  000,  000.  00 

4,  680,  000.  00 

1,  000,  000.  00 
25, 000.  00 

$32,311,707.45 

1, 172, 439. 51 
378, 805. 17 

1, 14a  69 

55,  000.  00 

2, 429. 90 
17, 157. 38 

$4, 924, 945.  55 

1, 327, 560. 49 

621, 194. 83 

68, 851. 31 

$4, 924, 945.  5 

Supplemental  appropria- 
tions made  in  deficiency 
act  of  Apr.  2,  1924,  and 
joint  resolution  of  Apr.  26, 

'  1924— 

Eradication  of  foot-and- 

1, 327, 660. 49 

Farmers'  seed  and  feed 

621, 194.  83 

Preventing   spread   of 

68, 851.  31 

Fighting  forest  fires 

Protection  of  lands  in 
Oregon  and  California 
railroad  forfeiture 

9,470.10 
8, 392. 62 
10, 000. 00 

9, 47a  10 

Enforcement  of  cotton 

8, 392. 62 

Administration  of  ware- 

10, 000.  00 

Experiment  station,  Is- 
land of  Guam 

Collection  of  seed-grain 

3,500.00 
7, 628.  51 

2, 944,  664. 82 

2, 669, 213. 79 
4,520,816.89 

5,  371. 49 

360, 235. 18 

330, 786.  21 
59, 183. 11 

1,  000,  000.  00 
24,684.73 

5, 371. 49 

Supplemental  appropria- 
tion for  increase  of  com- 
pensation (act  of  Mar.  4, 

360, 235. 18 

Permanent  specific  appro- 
priations— 

Meat  inspection  (act  of 
June  30,  1906) 

Cooperative  agricul- 
tural extension  work 
(act  of  May  8, 1914).., 

Cooperative    construc- 
tion   of    roads    and 
trails,  national  forests 
(act  of  July  11, 1916).. 

National  Forest  Reser- 
vation    Commission 
(act  of  Mar.  1,1911) ... 

330, 786. 21 

59, 183. 11 

1,000,000.00 

315. 27 

24,684.73 

Report  of  the  Secretary 
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Statement  of  appropriations,  expenditures,  and  balances  for  fiscal  year  1924 — 

Continued 


Title  of  appropriation 


Appropriation  and  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1924 — Continued. 
Continuing  appropria- 
tions- 
Cooperative    construc- 
tion   of   rural    post 
roads       (agricultural 
act,  fiscal  year  1924) ... 

Forest  highways  (agri 
cultural  act,  fiscal  year 
1924) 

Forest    road    develop- 
ment      (agricultural 
act,  fiscal  year  1924),.. 
Indefinite     appropriations 
and  funds- 
Refunds  to  depositors, 
national  forests  fund.. 

Roads  and  trails  for 
States,  national  for- 
ests fund 

Payments  to  States  and 
Territories,  national 
forests  fund 

Payments  to  school 
funds,  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico,  na- 
tional forests  fund 

Cooperative  work,  For- 
est Service 

Revolving  fund  for 
classification  of  cotton. 

Revolving  fund  for  sales 
of  cotton  standards. .. 

Fund  from  seed-grain 
loans  collected  during 

1924 

Allotments  from  other  de- 
partments— 

Collecting  statistics, 
Bureau  of  Census 

Air  Service,  Army 

Breeding  experimental 
animals,  Army 

Investigations  for  Fed- 
eral Power  Commis- 
sion..  

Aviation,  Navy 

Construction  and  re- 
pair, Navy 

Total,  current  ap- 
propriations and 
funds  (exclusive 
of  balances  from 
prior  years) 


Amount 

appropriated 


$29,300,000.00 
1,  600, 000.  00 
1,  500, 000.  00 

115,085.38 
528,569.06 


Expenditures 

to 
June  30, 1924 


Unexpended 

balance, 
June  30,  1924 


Amount 

turned  into 

surplus 

fund 


$625,707.88 

115, 085. 38 
27, 424.  03 


1,321,422.66       1,321,422.66 


50, 127. 49 

2, 618, 441.  59 

91,  572.  41 

1, 326. 40 

222,308.39 


5,000.00 
10,  000.  00 


850.00 


1, 010. 00 
55, 000. 00 

1,000.00 


50, 127. 49 

1, 622,  782.  39 

25,900.60 

30.30 

23.79 


2,  829.  91 
9, 795. 32 

727.20 


1,000.04 
53,637.06 

982.75 


$29, 300, 000.  00 
1,  500, 000.  00 
'  874,292  12 


501, 145. 03 


90, 157, 116. 38 


995,659.20 

65, 671.  81 

1, 296. 10 

222,  284.  60 

2, 170. 09 
204.68 

122.  80 

9.98 
1, 362  94 

17.25 


Balance 
available 
for  fiscal 
year  1925 


$29, 300, 000. 00 

1,  500,  000.  00 

874, 292 12 


$110,002.39 


47,942,204.18     42,214,912  20 


501, 145. 03 


995, 659.  20 

65,671.81 

1, 296. 10 

112,282.21 


2, 170. 09 
204.68 


110,002.39 


122.80 


9.96 
1,362  94 


17.25 


42, 104,  909.  81 


Title  of  appropriation 


Amount 

available  for 

fiscal  year 

1924 


Expenditures 

during  fiscal 

year  1924 


Unexpended 

balance,  June 

30,1924 


Amount 

turned  into 

surplus 

fund 


Balance 

available  for 

fiscal  year 

1925 


Unexpended  balances  of  appro- 
priations and  funds  for  prior  fis- 
cal years  remaining  available  for 
expenditure  or  other  disposition 
during  fiscal  year  1924: 
Appropriations  in  agricultural 

act  for  fiscal  year  1922 _. 

Appropriations  in  agricultural 

act  for-fiscal  year  1923 

Reappropriation  of  unex- 
pended balance  for  eradica- 
tion of  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease, etc..-. 


$1,947,055.19 
5, 385, 836. 03 

300,  532. 44 


$558, 907. 48 
3, 980,  216. 63 

298,  725.  82 


$1,388,147.71 
1, 405, 619. 40 

1,  806.  62 


$1,388,147.71 


$1, 405, 619.  40 
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Statement  of  appropriations,  expenditures,  and  balances  for  fiscal  year  1924- 

Continued 


Title  of  appropriation 

Amount 

available  for 

fiscal  year 

1924 

Expenditures 

during  fiscal 

year  1924 

Unexpended 

balance,  June 

30,1924 

Amount 

turned  into 

surplus 

fund 

Balance 

available  for 

fiscal  year 

1925 

Unexpended   balances   of  appro- 
priations and  funds  for  prior  fis- 
cal years  remaining  available  for 
expenditure  or  otber  disposition 
during  fiscal  year  1924 — Con. 
Reappropriation   of    Federal- 
aid      road      administrative 
funds  for  road-materials  in- 

$22,488.72 

4,850.40 
69, 810.  95 
26, 913. 66 
27, 311.  41 
22, 332.  66 

2,500.00 

2, 492. 39 
8,500.00 
95, 604.  43 
10,  792. 46 
6, 268.  71 
5, 773. 34 
33.94 
8,  421.  63 

297, 000.  04 

108,  899.  53 
175, 601. 05 

1,  484, 820. 31 
49, 277.  36 

132, 079, 279.  99 
6,657,495.47 
2, 140, 08a  78 

475,746.18 

275, 998. 18 

1, 053.  59 

526.94 

$12, 455. 66 

830.06 

27, 596.  76 

105.18 

$10, 033.  06 

4,  020.  34 
42, 214. 19 
26, 808.  48 
27, 311.  41 
22,129.23 

2,500.00 

2, 492. 39 

$10, 033. 06 

Supplemental    appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  1922  and  1923: 
White-pine    blister    rust 

$4,  020.  34 

Insect     infestations,     na- 

42,  214  19 

Enforcement    of    packers 

26,  808. 48 
27, 311. 41 
22, 129. 23 

2,500.00 

2,492.39 

Enforcement   of  future 

Operation  of  Center  Mar- 
ket     .    

203.43 

Salaries  and  expenses,  wool 
division,  War  Industries 

Protection  of  lands  in  Ore- 
gon and  California  rail- 

Motor  boat   for   Alaskan 

8,500.00 
61,  246. 85 
7, 64tt  49 
5, 975. 48 
4,424.09 

Investigating    sources    of 

34,357.58 

3, 151. 97 

293.23 

1,349.25 

33.94 

8, 421.  63 

89, 685.  83 

108, 892.  60 
176,  601.  05 

427, 149. 11 
49, 271. 32 

51,698,354.89 
2,049,069.02 

34, 357. 68 

Boll-weevil    poisoning 

through  use  of  airplanes. 

Preventing  spread  of  Jap- 

3,151.97 

293.23 

Collection    of    seed-grain 

1, 349. 25 

Consolidating    addressing 

and  duplicating  work... 

Blowdown  of  timber, 

Olympic  National  Forest 

Supplemental     appropriation 

for  increase  of  compensation 

33.94 
8,421.63 

207, 314.  21 
6.93 

89,  685. 83 

Unexpended  balances  of  per- 
manent  specific   appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1922  and 
1923— 

108,  892.  60 
106,  050.  50 

Cooperative    agricultural 

69,  550.  66 

Cooperative    construction 
of  roads  and  trails,  na- 

1,057,671.20 
6.04 

80, 380, 925. 10 
4,  608,  436.  45 
2, 140,  080.  78 

271, 419.  60 

105, 568.  30 
16a  89 
309.76 

427, 149. 11 

National  Forest  Reserva- 
tion Commission 

Unexpended  balances  of  con- 
tinuing   appropriations    for 
1923,  1922,  and  prior  fiscal 
years — 
Cooperative   construction 
of  rural  post  roads 

24,774.05 

24,497.27 
61, 698, 354. 89 

2, 049, 059. 02 

Forest  road  development- 
Federal  forest   road  con- 

204,326.58 

170,429.88 
902.70 
216.18 

204,326.58 

Acquisition  of  lands  for 
protection    of    forested 
watersheds  of  navigable 

170,429.88 

Enforcement      of      grain 

902.70 

Administration  of    ware- 

216.18 
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Continued 


Title  of  appropriation 

Amount 

available  for 

fiscal  year 

1924 

Expenditures 

during  fiscal 

year  1924 

Unexpended 

balance,  June 

30, 1924 

Amount 

turned  into 

surplus 

fund 

Balance 

available  for 

fiscal  year 

1925 

Unexpended    balances   of  appro- 
priations and  funds  for  prior  fis- 
cal years  remaining  available  for 
expenditure  or  other  disposition 
during  fiscal  year  1924 — Con. 
Unexpended  balances  of  con- 
tinuing  appropriations  for 
1923,   1922,   and  prior  fiscal 
years — Continued. 
Determining  cotton  stand- 
ards and  spot  markets.  __ 

$234.  81 
4, 494. 19 
1,  241.  62 

74, 377.  79 

521, 381.  06 
599, 180.  33 
54,  250  66 

2,  081, 368. 04 
562,927.29 

202.91 

246.43 
3Z  37 

405.  62 
999.40 

$200.00 
4, 494. 19 
1,  201. 49 

$34.81 

. 

$34.81 

Sullys  Hill  National  Park 
game  preserve .          .  _  . 

Wind  Cave  National  Park 
game  preserve          

40.03 
74, 377.  79 

40.03 

Laboratory    building   for 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 

74, 377.  79 

Unexpended  balances  of  indefi- 
nite     appropriations      and 
funds   for    1923,    1922,    and 
prior  fiscal  years: 
Roads  and  trails  for  States, 
national  forests  fund 

521, 381.  05 
699, 180.  33 
54,  250.  66 

Cooperative  work,  Forest 
Service 

Revolving  fund  for  classifi- 
cation of  cotton 

Fund     from     seed-grain 
loans    collected   during 
1922  and  1923 

2, 081,  368.  04 
368, 190.  19 

3.41 

198.65 
32.37 

81.04 

$1,150,281.60 

13.41 

U98.55 
i  32. 37 

181.04 

931,086.44 

Unexpended  balance  of  allot- 
ment for  nitrate  plants.     . . 

Unexpended  balances  of  allot- 
ments  from    other  depart- 
ments for  1922  and  1923— 
Air  Service,  Army 

194, 737. 10 

199.50 
47.88 

368, 190. 19 

Breeding  experimental  ani- 

Investigations  for  Federal 

324.68 
999.40 

Total,  balances  of  ap- 
propriations and  funds 
for  prior  fiscal  years 

166, 694, 649. 19 

95, 115, 743. 37 

60,478,905.82 

2,878,191.97 

67,600,7ia85 

SUMMARY 


Current  appropriations  and  funds. 

Balances    of   appropriations   and 

funds  for  prior  fiscal  years.  - 


Total- 


$90, 157, 116. 38 
155, 594, 649. 19 


245,  751, 766.  57 


$47,942,204.18 
95, 115,  743.  37 


143,057,947.55 


$42, 214, 9ia  20 
60, 478, 905. 82 


10a693,818.02 


$110,002. 39 
2,878,191.97 


2, 988, 194. 36 


$42,104,909.81 
57, 600,  713. 85 


99,  706,  623.  66 


i  These  balances,  no  longer  available  for  expenditure,  totaling  $315.37,  were  returned  to  departments 
from  which  allotments  originated  for  transfer  to  surplus  fund. 
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Publications    Issued 


New 


Num- 
ber of 

titles 


Number  of 
copies 


Reprintod 


Num- 
ber of 

titles 


Number  of 
copies 


New  and  reprinted 


Num- 
ber of 

titles 


Number  of 
copies 


Farmers'  Bulletins . 

Department  Bulletins 

Department  Circulars....; 

Secretary  and  Miscellaneous  Circulars.  r. 

Statistical  Biilletins__._.j_-i.---. 

Yearbook  separates — . 1 -- 

Soil  SUrveys±_-._ 

Service  and  Regulatory  Announcements.. 
Journal  of  Agricultural  Research  reprints. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  lists — :_..--.. ... 

Miscellaneous 


Total  . 


Periodical  publications: 

Journal  of  Agricultural  Research. 

Experiment  Station  Record. 

Weather,  Crops  and  Markots 

Crops  and  Markets 

Public  Roads  Magazine 

Official  Record 

Clip  Sheet 

Weather  Review 


Total. 

Grand  total. 


3,  973,  643 

380,600 

392,500 

1,330,500 

13,500 

130,500 

34,000 

296,500 

134,  126 


318 

45 

15 

5 


0, 781,  374 
116,000 
174,000 
40,500 


11,500 
"i2,"000 


983,265 


7, 659, 034 


27 
426 


10, 700,  000 
74,  110 


17,  909,  484 


90,000 

122,850 

3,  033,  000 

1, 287, 000 

12,000 

816, 000 

255,  000 

20,800 


5,  636,  650 


395 
119 
57 
21 
3 
21 
34 
53 
92 
3 
163 


239 


774 


13,  295,  684 


426  17,909,484 


1,200 


10,  755, 017 

496,500 

566,501) 

1, 371, 000 

13,500 

132,000 

31,000 

308,500 

134,126 

10, 700, 000 

1,057,375 


25,  568,  518 


90,000 

122,850 

3,033,000 

1,  287, 000 

12,000 

816,000 

255,  000 

20,800 


5, 636,  650 


31,  205, 168 
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I5y  T.  Wakkkn  Ai.i.kn,  A.  15.  FlXTCHKK,  A.  T.  QoLDBKCK,  B.  VV.  Jamks.  J.  Cordon 
.McKay,  H.  11.  Tku.mbowkk.  and  H.  S.  Run  bank,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 

IT  "WAS  just  33  years  ago  that  New  Jersey,  the  first  State  to  depart 
from  the  prevailing  custom,  passed  a  law  providing  for  a  certain 
measure  of  State  participation  in  road  building.  Prior  to  that  time 
full  jurisdiction  over  the  highways  of  all  States  had  been  lodged  in 
the  counties  or  equivalent  units  of  government.  Under  the  original 
New  Jersey  law,  the  State  was  not  given  entire  control  over  any  of 
the  roads.  The  purpose  of  its  framers  was  to  establish  a  State 
department,  employing  skilled  engineers,  which  would  act  in  an 
advisory  capacity  to  the  county  officials  with  a  view  to  improving 
the  character  of  the  road-construction  work  of  the  State.  The 
initiative  in  drawing  the  State  into  participation  was  carefully  vested 
in  the  local  authorities,  who  could  request  State  aid  or  not,  as  they 
might  see  fit.  If  they  invited  the  aid  of  the  State,  the  highway 
department  was  to  be  prepared  to  develop  plans  and  specifications 
and  to  inspect  and  supervise  the  construction  of  the  roads,  but  con- 
tracts were  to  be  let  by  the  counties,  and  the  roads,  after  construc- 
tion, were  to  remain  as  county  roads  subject  to  maintenance  by  the 
county.  More  as  an  inducement  for  the  county  authorities  to  seek 
the  aid  of  the  State  department  than  from  any  recognition  of  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  the  State,  funds  were  appropriated  by  the 
State  legislature  from  which  to  pay  one-third  of  the  cost  of  the 
roads  constructed. 

This  was  the  first  establishment  of  the  principle  of  State  aid 
for  highway  construction.  With  minor  modification  it  was  sub- 
sequently adopted  as  the  first  step  in  State  participation  by  every 
other  State.  The  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States,  with 
California,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  North  Carolina  were  quick  to 
follow  New  Jersey's  lead.  Nearly  all  of  these  States  had  adopted 
the  policy  of  State  aid  by  the  end  of  the  first  decade  after  its  initial 
adoption.  By  1910  it  had  been  accepted  in  nearly  a  score  of  States 
in  the  West.  Middle  West,  and  South,  and  year  by  year  it  was 
adopted  by  others. 

07 
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Table  1. — Dates  of  passage  of  State-aid  highway  laics 


State 

Year  in 
which 
first 
State- 
aid  law 

was 
passed 

State 

Year  in 
which 

first 
State- 
aid  law 

was 
passed 

State 

Year  in 
which 

first 
State- 
aid  law 

was 
passed 

State 

Year  in 
which 

first 
State- 
aid  law 

was 
passed 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

1911 
1909 
1913 
1895 
1909 
1895 
1903 
1915 
1908 
1905 
1905 
1917 
1904 

Kansas 

Kentucky.  .. 
Louisiana 

1911 
1912 
1910 
1901 
1898 
1892 
1905 
1905 
1915 
1907 
1913 
1911 

Nevada 

New     Hamp- 
shire.   

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico... 

New  York 

North  Carolina 
North  Dakota  _ 
Ohio 

1911 

1903 
1891 
1909 
1898 
1901 
1909 
1904 
1911 
1913 
1903 

Rhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota- 
Tennessee  

1902 
1917 
1911 
1915 

Maryland 

Massachusetts  _ 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

1917 

Utah 

1909 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia _~ 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia  . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

1898 
1906 
1905 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 

1909 

1911 

Indiana    _  ... 

1911 

State  Participation  in  Road  Building 

The  State-aid  policy  as  adopted  by  the  various  States  took  a 
number  of  forms.  In  some  States  the  aid  offered  consisted  only  of 
advice  which  might  be  accepted"  or  rejected  by  the  local  authorities 
who  retained  absolute  control  over  all  the  roads.  In  such  States  no 
financial  aid  was  extended.  In  those  States  which  provided  for 
financial  aid  its  acceptance  generally  implied  an  agreement  on  th9 
part  of  the  county  to  accept  the  supervision  of  the  State  authorities 
until  the  work  of  construction  was  completed,  after  which  the  road 
reverted  to  full  county  control.  In  other  States  the  joint  participa- 
tion of  the  State  and  county  in  the  construction  of  certain  classes  of 
roads,  generally  the  most  important  ones,  was  made  mandatory ;  and 
there  were  still  other  variations  which  differentiated  the  systems  as 
adopted  by  the  several  States. 

Many  of  the  States  still  retain  the  State-aid  policy  for  certain 
classes  of  roads  in  conjunction  with  the  policy  of  complete  State 
control  of  the  principal  State  roads;  in  some  States  it  remains  as  the 
only  form  of  State  participation. 

The  experience  of  the  States  which  have  operated  for  the  longest 
periods  indicates  that  not  many  years  elapse  after  the  adoption  of  the 
State-aid  principle  before  it  begins  to  be  realized  that  for  the  prob- 
lem presented  by  a  certain  class  of  roads — the  main  roads — the  only 
adequate  solution  is  complete  State  control.  Massachusetts  was  the 
first  State  to  define  this  principle  upon  which  the  most  successful  con- 
tinuous road  building  effort  in  the  country  has  been  based.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  State-aid  policy  the  New  England  and  Middle  At- 
lantic States  with  Maryland  and  California  were  first  to  adopt  it, 
the  only  except  in  this  group  being  Vermont.  They  have  since  been 
followed  by  many  others. 

State  Control  Over  State  System  the  Most  Satisfactory  Policy 

Not  a  single  State  that  has  adopted  this  principle  has  receded 
from  it.  The  State-aid  principle  has  not  been  entirely  abandoned  in 
these  States.  In  practically  every  one  it  is  retained  and  employed  as 
a  means  of  developing  the  more  important  lateral  roads;  but  their 
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experience  indicates  that  the  only  hope  of  developing  a  connected 
system  of  main  State  arteries  is  for  the  State  to  assume  full  control 
and  financial  responsibility  for  the  construction  and  maintenance. 

There  are  several  compelling  reasons  for  this,  which  will  eventu- 
ally lead  all  the  States  to  adopt  the  plan.  It  has  been  definitely 
proved  that  complete  connection  of  main  arteries  can  not  be  made  so 
long  as  there  is  any  dependence  upon  county  cooperation.  The  sec- 
tions of  the  roads  in  the  various  counties  are  not  invariably  the  roads 
in  which  the  county  has  the  greatest  interest,  and  in  such  cases  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  effect  the  appropriate  improvement  with 
county  assistance. 

By  their  very  nature  the  roads  of  the  State  system  are  the  most 
heavily  traveled  roads  of  the  State;  their  traffic  demands  a  higher 
type  of  improvement  than  is  required  for  most  other  roads.  In  many 
instances  the  traffic  which  demands  the  improvement  is  largely  extra- 
county  traffic  and  the  county  is  unwilling  and  of  ten  financially  unable 
to  assume  its  share  of  the  cost  of  improvement. 

The  heavy  traffic  on  the  main  roads  is  frequently  made  up  largely 
of  vehicles  passing  from  city  to  city,  not  infrequently  the  city 
origins  and  destinations  are  not  included  in  the  county  through 
which  a  large  portion  of  the  route  runs,  and  such  a  county  almost 
invariably  demurs  to  the  proposal  that  it  appropriate  a  goodly  por- 
tion of  its  construction  funds  for  the  improvement  of  the  road. 

There  is  an  insistent  county  demand  for  the  distribution  of  the 
State-aid  funds  in  proportion  to  the  incidence  of  the  taxes  or  the 
mileage  of  road  or  the  area  or  on  some  such  proportionate  basis  which 
will  secure  to  each  county  its  full  proportion  of  the  State  aid.  Sel- 
dom is  a  system  of  State  roads  so  selected  that  the  length  of  road  in 
each  county  is  proportioned  on  any  such  basis.  The  prime  considera- 
tion in  the  location  of  State  roads  is  to  serve  the  State  needs ;  county 
lines  are  ignored,  or  should  be.  Here  then  is  another  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  a  proper  development  of  State  roads  under  the  State-aid 
system. 

Lack  of  Maintenance  the  Rock  Upon  Which  State  Aid  Founders 

Finally,  and  this  perhaps  is  the  most  fatal  defect  of  the  State-aid 
system  as  a  means  of  developing  connected  main  roads,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  counties  can  not  be  depended  upon  to  maintain  the 
roads  after  completion.  Even  if  the  county  which  lies  in  the  path 
of  intercity  traffic  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  appropriate  its  propor- 
tion of  the  cost  of  construction  it  soon  wearies  of  the  burden  of 
maintaining  the  road  for  the  use  of  the  extracounty  traffic. 

This,  then,  is  the  way  we  have  come  to  the  present  situation.  Be- 
ginning 33  years  ago,  from  a  condition  of  complete  county  control 
over  all  roads,  there  has  been  a  development  of  some  measure  of 
State  aid  in  every  State.  As  a  rule  the  policy,  in  its  inception,  has 
provided  for  little  more  than  State  advice;  some  few  States  have 
not  progressed  further  than  this  stage ;  the  majority  have  moved  on 
to  the  requirement  of  compulsory  State  supervision  over  the  con- 
struction of  the  aided  roads  and  the  appropriation  of  State  revenues 
to  pay  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  construction.  In  all  States  the  main- 
tenance of  the  State-aid  roads  is  a  duty  devolving  upon  the  coun- 
ties, and  the  performance  of  the  duty  generally  falls  short  of  com- 
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plete  effectiveness.  One  State,  Maryland,  has  seriously  considered 
assuming  the  maintenance  of  the  aided  roads  as  a  State  charge,  but 
has  not  done  so. 

From  this  position  32  States  have  progressed  to  the  point  of  pro- 
viding full  State  control  over  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
main  State  roads  built  entirely  or  largely  at  State  expense.  In  sev- 
eral of  these  States  the  designated  system  is  completed  or  nearly 
completed  and  is  being  maintained  effectively  by  the  State  highway 
department.  With  one  or  two  conspicuous  exceptions  no  State  oper- 
ating under  any  other  system  has  approached  the  goal  of  a  completed 
system. 

Federal  Aid  An  Important  Factor 

The  consummation  that  is  the  desire  of  everyone  is  a  connected 
system  of  highways  which  will  permit  the  free  flow  of  travel  from 
point  to  point  without  the  annoyance  of  frequent  interruptions  by 
unimproved  roads.  We  began  moving  toward  that  end  in  1891,  when 
New  Jersey  passed  its  State-aid  law.  The  movement  was  accelerated 
and  the  ultimate  attainment  of  the  end  was  assured  when,  on  July 
11,  1916,  the  President  signed  the  Federal-aid  road  act. 

A  hundred  years  before  the  Federal  Government  had  been  active 
in  the  construction  of  roads.  Many  of  the  principal  roads  of  the 
West  and  Middle  West  were  originally  laid  out  and  built  as  military 
roads  connecting  the  forts  which  dotted  what  was  then  a  wild  and 
sparsely  settled  country.  In  1811  it  began  the  construction  of  the 
great  National  Pike,  which  was  to  extend  from  Cumberland,  Md., 
to  St.  Louis,  on  the  Mississippi,  and  serve  as  one  of  the  principal 
arteries  of  communication  for  the  settlement  of  the  great  Northwest 
Territory.  The  improvement  of  this  road  was  carried  on  more  or 
less  actively  until  1840,  and  the  road  was  built  and  surfaced  with 
stone  throughout  practically  the  entire  distance  from  Cumberland 
to  the  western  Indiana  line,  when  it  became  apparent  that  the  newly 
constructed  railways  would  rapidly  replace  the  highways  as  the 
ties  which  would  unite  the  far-flung  settlements  that  were  springing 
up  over*  a  vast  area.  So  strong  was  the  conviction  that  the  high- 
way would  be  practically  entirely  displaced  by  the  new  kind  of 
transportation  that  the  National  Pike  for  the  rest  of  its  length,  from 
the  Indiana  line  across  Illinois  to  St.  Louis,  was  not  surfaced  with 
stone,  but  was  graded,  in  the  belief  that  the  grade  would  eventually 
serve  a  railroad.  The  last  Federal  appropriation  for  the  National 
Pike  or  Cumberland  Road,  as  it  was  called,  was  made  in  1838. 
From  that  time  until  1893  the  National  Government  took  no  part 
whatever  in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  roads. 

In  that  year  there  was  created  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
a  small  office  with  an  annual  appropriation  of  $10,000,  which  was 
assigned  the  task  of  studying  the  existing  highway  situation  and 
reporting  upon  the  best  methods  of  road  construction  and  mainte- 
nance. This  Office  of  Road  Inquiry,  as  it  was  called,  was  destined 
to  continue  its  work  of  study  and  research  from  year  to  year,  impart- 
ing to  the  local  road  builders  the  knowledge  it  gained  by  building  as 
models  short  sections  of  road,  known  as  object-lesson  roads,  in  nu- 
merous counties. 

When,  finally,  in  1916  the  passage  of  the  Federal-aid  road  act 
provided  for  resumption  of  active  Federal  participation  in  road  con- 
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struction  the  former  Office  of  Road  Inquiry,  then  grown  into  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  was  given  the  duty  of  supervising  for  the 
Government  the  construction  of  the  Federal-aid  roads,  and  its  long 
study  of  road  conditions  throughout  the  country  enabled  it  to  per* 
form  that  duty  with  intelligence  and  efficiency. 

To  the  extent  of  the  money  it  appropriated,  the  Federal-aid  road 
act  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  participate  in  the 
improvement  of  post  roads  up  to  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the 
improvement,  providing  that  the  aid  granted  to  any  particular  proj- 
ect did  not  exceed  $10,000  a  mile,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  bridges 
more  than  20  feet  long.  But  the  most  important  and  far-reaching 
provision  of  the  law  was  its  requirement  that  the  States  desiring  to 
receive  the  Federal  aid  would  first  have  to  create  a  State  highway 
department  adequate  in  authority  and  equipment  to  cooperate  with 
the  Federal  Government  and  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  imme- 
diate supervision  of  the  construction.  Up  to  the  year  before  its  pas- 
sage there  were  still  six  States  which  had  no  State  highway  depart- 
ment, and  a  number  of  the  departments  that  had  been  created  had 
been  given  only  nominal  authority.  As  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  of 
State  control  had  been  thoroughly  proved  through  a  score  of  years, 
the  Federal  act  made  its  adoption  a  condition  of  the  receipt  of  the 
Federal  aid  and  thus  at  one  stroke  brought  about  the  creation  of 
departments  in  the  laggard  States  and  made  State  control  a  real 
factor  in  highway  construction  in  a  number  in  which  it  had  hitherto 
been  only  nominal.  The  first  Federal  act,  therefore,  had  the  effect  of 
accelerating  a  tendency  toward  State  control  which  had  already  been 
proved  to  be  the  wisest  course  by  the  experience  of  the  leading 
States. 

Upon  the  foundation  thus  laid  down  the  Federal  highway  act, 
passed  five  years  later,  added  two  other  requirements  which  are  des- 
tined to  have  a  profound  effect  upon  the  course  of  highway  improve- 
ment. First,  it  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  State  highway  departments,  to  designate  a  system  of 
main  interstate  and  intercounty  highways,  limited  in  each  State  to 
7  per  cent  of  the  total  mileage  existing  at  the  time  of  its  passage, 
and  thus  imposed  upon  the  backward  States  another  important  prin- 
ciple which  had  previously,  been  found  successful  in  the  experience  of 
the  leading  States.  The  act  of  1916  having  brought  about  the  uni- 
versal adoption  of  the  principle  of  State  control  of  main  roads, 
this  new  act  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  definite  program  of  improve- 
ment, extensive  enough  to  serve  the  most  imperative  needs  of  all 
States  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  but  so  limited  that  its  completion 
can  be  expected  in  a  few  years.  And  to  this  requirement  it  added 
the  further  stipulation  that  the  roads  built  must  be  maintained — by 
the  State  highway  departments  if,  as  is  confidently  expected,  they 
will,  but  if  not,  then  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  importance  of  the  Federal  legislation  then  is  that  it  embodies 
and  applies  those  principles  which  have  been  found  to  be  most  suc- 
cessful in  the  experience  of  the  most  advanced  States,  and  it  has 
caused  the  adoption  of  these  principles  by  all  States  much  sooner 
than  they  would  have  been  adopted  on  the  initiative  of  the  States. 
Among  these  principles,  the  application  of  which  is  extended  to  all 
States  by  the  Federal  laws,  are  (1)  the  engineering  control  of  main 
roads  by  State  highway  departments,  (2)  the  designation  of  con- 
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nected  'systems  of  main  roads  to  be  constructed  under  State  super- 
vision with  funds  under  State  control,  and  (3)  the  continuous  main- 
tenance of  such  roads  by  the  State  highway  departments. 

Mileage  and  Classification  of  American  Highways 

There  are  2.941.294  miles  of  roads  in  the  United  States  according 
to  the  most  reliahle  estimates,  a  mileage  so  great  that  if  it  measured 
a  single  continuous  road,  that  road  would  encircle  the  earth  more 

than  100  times.  Not 
all  of  this  mileage, 
however,  is  of  equal 
importance  from  the 
standpoint  of  t  h  e 
transportation  service 
it  is  called  upon  to 
render.  Some  of  it 
consists  of  roads  used 
by  so  few  people  that 
they  hardly  should  be 
considered  as  public 
roads  at  all.  Another 
portion  of  it  consists 
of  neighborhood 
roads,  the  cross  roads 
which  run  between  the 
more  important  local 
roads  and  lead  to  a 
few  farms.  Still  an- 
other portion  consists 
of  the  principal  local 
roads,  which,  branch- 
ing off  from  the  main 
arteries  pass  through 
a  fairly  large  agricul- 
tural area  and  lead  to 
the  small  towns.  Next 
in  order  of  import- 
ance are  the  main  ar- 
teries of  the  States, 
the  backbone  of  the 
whole  system,  which 
runs  between  the  large 
cities  bv  the  most 
direct  routes,  and  feed  and  are  fed  by  the  principal  local  roads 
which  branch  off  from  them.  Finally  there  are  roads  of  in- 
terstate importance  relatively  small  in  their  total  length,  and  in 
the  main  coinciding  in  each  State  with  the  main  trunk  lines  of  the 
State  system.  These  are  the  through  roads,  the  transcontinental 
trails,  which  run  between  the  principal  cities  of  the  nation.  Whether 
they  are  officially  so  recognized  and  classified  or  not,  all  roads  by 
virtue  of  the  traffic  they  carry  belong  to  one  of  these  classes,  which 
may  be  called  (1)  interstate  roads,  (2)  State  roads,  (3)  county 
roads,  and  (4)  local  roads. 


A   FEDERAL-AID   HIGHWAY   IN   OHIO 

I'm.  1. — The  Fedora  In  Id  highway  system  designated  under 
tlie  terms  of  the  Federal  highway  act  Includes  171.CS7 
miles  of  main  interstate  and  intercounty  roads.  Federal- 
aid  funds  appropriated  by  the  (Joverument  are  expended 
only  on  this  system 
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The  Federal-aid  highway  system. — In  accordance  with  the  Fed- 
eral highway  act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  acting  through  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  and  the  officials  of  the  several  State  high- 
way departments,  has  recently  designated  the  roads  which  consti- 
tute the  Federal-aid  highway  system.  These  roads,  which  form  a 
connected  system  covering  the  entire  United  States,  have  at  present 
a  total  length  of  171,687  miles.  The  greatest  mileage  which  can  be 
included  in  the  system,  under  the  terms  of  the  act,  is  approximately 
200,000  miles.  The  roads,  thus  officially  designated,  comprise,  in 
the  main,  all  roads  referred  to  above  as  interstate  roads.  They 
reach  directly  nearly  every  city  of  5,000  population  or  greater,  and 
are  so  chosen  that  if  a  zone  10  miles  wide  was  marked  off  on  each 
side  of  them,  these  zones  would  include  the  homes  of  90  per  cent 
of  the  population. 


■R--^k.ii*^     Ci- -Ji  ... 

THE    NATIONAL   FOREST   ROAD  THROUGH   MONARCH   PASS.  COLO. 

Flu.  2.—  National  forest  roiulH  are  built  by  the  Federal  Government  with  and  with- 
out local  cooperation.  They  are  needed  for  the  better  administration  and  pro- 
tection of  the  forests  and  to  make  available  the  wealth  of  natural  resources 
and  beautiful  scenery  of  these  great  Federal  reservations 

National  forest  roads. — In  addition  to  the  provision  they  make  for 
the  cooperative  construction  of  Federal-aid  roads  the  various  Fed- 
eral acts,  previously  referred  to,  also  have  made  appropriations 
for  the  improvement  of  certain  roads  in  the  various  national  forests 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Federal  officials.  Roads  are  needed  in 
and  across  these  vast  areas  not  only  to  facilitate  the  work  of  ad- 
ministering the  forests  and  make  possible  their  protection  from  fire, 
but  also  to  provide  for  transportation  across  them  between  the 
State  lands  separated  by  them.  As  the  national  parks  and  national 
monuments  are  in  nearly  every  instance  almost  entirely  surrounded 
by  national  forests  access  by  highway  to  these  reserved  areas  of 
scenic  beauty  is  possible  only  by  crossing  the  national  forest. 

To  meet  these  various  needs  for  roads  in  the  forest  areas  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  appropriated  a  total  of  $47,000,000  for  forest- 
road  construction  and  a  system  of  roads  in  those  areas,  including 
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13,622  miles  and  tying  together  closely  with  the  Federal-aid  highway 
system,  has  been  designated  jointly  by  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments and  by  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 
This  system  is  now  in  course  of  improvement  concurrently  with  the 
Federal-aid  highway  system. 

State  road  systems. — Systems  which  include  practically  all  roads 
which  may  be  classified  as  State  roads  have  now  been  so  designated 
in  each  of  the  States.  In  some  States  the  selected  roads  have  been 
specifically  designated  by  name  and  description  in  the  laws  of  the 
State,  in  others  the  designation  of  tl^e  system  has  been  left  to  the 
State  highway  department,  but  in  one  way  or  another  such  systems 
have  now  been  designated  in  each  of  the  States.  These  systems 
which  are  known  as  State  highway  systems  and  which  are  made  up 
of  what  the  public  knows  as  the  State  roads,  include,  in  most  States, 
all  the  roads  of  the  Federal-aid  highway  system  and  a  number  or 
others,  of  important  State  significance ;  although  in  some  States  the 
Federal-aid  system  is  larger  than  the  designated  State  system. 

County  and  local  roads.— All  roads  other  than  those  included  in 
the  Federal-aid  highway  system  or  one  of  the  State  highway  sys- 
tems are  county  or  local  roads.  In  some  counties  the  more  important 
roads  below  the  importance  of  State  roads  have  been  classified  as 
county  systems,  excluding  a  balance  of  mileage  which  is  referred  to 
as  township,  district,  or  local  roads ;  but,  in  the  main,  the  county  and 
local  roads  are  not  definitely  subdivided. 

The  total  mileage  of  roads  in  each  of  the  States  and  the  mileage 
included  in  the  Federal-aid  and  State  systems  in  each  State  are 
shown  in  Table  2,  in  which,  it  is  repeated,  the  Federal-aid  roads 
coincide  generally  with  the  State  roads. 

Table  2. — Total  mileage  of  highways  and  mileage  of  Federal-aid  and  State 
highway  systems  in  each  State 


State 

Total 
highway 
mileage 

Approxi- 
mate 
mileage 
of  State 

highways 

Approved 
mileage 
of  Fed- 
eral-aid 

highway 
system 

State 

Total 

highway 
mileage 

Approxi- 
mate 
mileage 
of  State 
highways 

Approved 
mileage 
of  Fed- 
eral-aid 

highway 
system 

68,410 
21,227 
74,866 
75,889 
48,143 
12, 152 
3,933 
27,643 
94,912 
31,099 
96,326 
76,246 

104,082 

128,551 
68,704 
39,803 
21,483 
14,772 
18,868 
77,283 

107, 103 
53,085 

111,  520 
64,732 
86,556 

3,958 
1^725 
6,638 
6,393 
8,923 
1,569 
355 
3,508 
6,119 
4,028 
4,800 
3,819 
6,647 
6,696 
6,500 
7,000 
1,417 
1,950 
1,490 
6,567 
6,974 
5,400 
7,640 
4,694 
5,742 

3,872 
1,498 
4,624 
4,468 
3,271 
835 
320 
1,883 
5,450 
2,769 
4,987 
3,957 
7,185 
6,892 
3,255 
2,681 
1,393 
1,427 
1,308 
4,582 
6,794 
3,357 
7,630 
4,366 
5,489 

Nevada 

26,057 
13,841 
14,066 
45,549 
81,878 
68,204 

106,523 
84,219 
'134,263 
45,475 
90,991 
2,274 
61,850 

115,485 
62,546 

167,685 
23,047 
14,677 
59,080 
48,816 
35,173 
78,679 
46,528 

434 

1,493 

712 

7,963 

11,260 
6,497 
4,860 

10,465 

14,688 
4,450 

10,783 
762 
4,015 
5,542 
4,170 

15,610 
3,261 
4,270 
4,400 
3,123 
1,042 
7,524 
3,190 

1,422 

New  Hampshire... 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

988 

1,198 

3,134 

4,498 

Connecticut 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota  . .  - 
Ohio 

3,770 

4,885 

5,458 

Oklahoma .*.— 

Oregon 

5,590 

2.814 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

3,954 

3,047 

5,457 

3,050 

10,827 

Utah - 

1,588 

1,043 

M  assachusetts 

3,023 

West  Virginia. 

2,908 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Wyoming 

3,013 

Total 

2,941,294 

251,056 

171,687 

_ 

>  Includes  about  26,000  miles  of  section  lines  declared  public  highways  by  law,  but  which  are  not  open 
for  general  traffic. 
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Authorities  in  Control  of  Roads 

The  authorities  in  control  of  rural  road  work  of  the  various 
classes  are  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  acts  through  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Public  Roads;  the  State  highway  departments  of 
the  48  States;  and  the  governing  bodies  of  the  various  counties, 
variously  known  as  county  commissioners,  boards  of  supervisors, 
county  judges,  or  police  juries.  In  some  States  township  or  road 
district  officials  have  control  over  the  construction  and  repair  of 
certain  local  roads. 

Control  of  Federal-aid  roads. — The  nature  and  extent  of  the 
Federal-aid  highway  system  and  the  manner  of  its  designation  have 
already  been  briefly  described.  All  appropriations  for  Federal  aid 
made  since  the  designation  of  the  system  have  been  expendable  only 
for  the  improvement  of  roads  included  in  it;  and  while  no  such 
requirement  was  imposed  by  the  original  Federal-aid  road  act,  the 
roads  improved  with  funds  appropriated  by  that  act  do,  for  the  most 
part,  form  parts  of  the  designated  system. 

Federal-aid  roads  are  constructed  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  the  several  State  highway  departments  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  has  delegated  the 
details  of  administration  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  The 
bureau  has  established  12  districts,  each  in  charge  of  a  district  engi- 
neer who  cooperates  directly  with  the  State  highway  engineers  of 
the  States  included  in  his  district.  The  five  western  districts,  com- 
prising what  is  known  as  the  western  region,  are  under  the  general 
supervision  of  a  deputy  chief  engineer,  with  headquarters  at  San 
Francisco,  who  is  responsible  to  the  chief  engineer  at  Washington. 
All  other  districts  are  directly  under  the  supervision  of  the  chief 
engineer. 

When  a  State  highway  department  is  prepared  to  undertake  the 
improvement  of  a  road  included  in  the  Federal-aid  system  and  de- 
sires to  receive  Federal  aid  in  financing  the  construction  it  notifies 
the  district  engineer  who,  if  he  has  not  already  done  so,  immediately 
makes  an  examination  of  the  road  and  the  plans  proposed  for  its 
improvement.  If  he  approves  the  State's  proposals  he  submits  the 
project  either  to  the  deputy  chief  engineer  at  San  Francisco  or  to 
the  chief  engineer  at  Washington  with  appropriate  recommendations. 
But  he  may  at  once  authorize  the  State  highway  department  to  pro- 
ceed wih  the  construction  subject  to  subsequent  agreement  in  regard 
to  any  modifications  in  the  plans  which  may  be  required  by  his  su- 
perior authorities.  Such  modifications  are  now  rarely  required,  be- 
cause as  the  result  of  a  number  of  years  of  cooperation  the  require- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government  are  now  well  understood  and 
complied  with  by  the  States,  so  that  when  a  project  is  submitted 
for  approval  by  the  district  engineer  such  approval  is  practically 
assured.  It  is  only  necessary  then  to  draw  up  a  formal  agreement 
between  the  State  highway  department  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture detailing  the  character  of  the  construction  and  the  partition 
of  the  cost  between  the  State  and  the  Federal  Government.  This 
done,  the  construction  proceeds  with  the  full  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment under  the  immediate  supervision  of  State  highway  engineers 
and  subject  to  frequent  inspection  by  Federal  engineers. 
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As  required  by  the  law  the  Federal  Government  pays  no  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  labor  and  materials. used  in  the  con- 
struction, nor  more  than  $15,000  a  mile,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of 
bridges  more  than  20  feet  long,  except  in  the  States  in  Avhich  more 
than  5  per  cent  of  the  land  area  is  unappropriated  public  land.  In 
these  States  the  permissible  percentage  of  the  cost  which  may  be  paid 
by  the  Government  is  increased  as  shown  in  Table  3,  and  the  max- 
imum payment  per  mile  is  increased  in  proportion. 


Table  3.- 


-Maximum  percentage  of  cost  of  Federal-aid  roads  which  may  be  paid 
by  Federal  Oovernment  in  public-land  States 


State 

Percent- 
age of  cost 
payable  by 
Federal 
Govern- 
ment' 

State 

Percent- 
age of  cost 
payable  by 
Federal 
Govern- 
ment 

59. 527361 
59.  686222 
55.709585 
59. 137183 
53. 605516 

86.900804 

California 

60. 424515 

Colorado 

60.842408 

Idaho 

Utah 

76. 444287 

62. 517107 

Payment  of  the  Government's  share  of  the  cost  is  made  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  a  project  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture ;  and  the  money  with  which  to  pay  the 
State's  share  may  be  drawn  from  the  State  treasury  or  may  be  ob- 
tained in  whole  or  in  part  from  county  governments.  But  in  the 
latter  case  the  Federal  Government  requires  that  the  money  must  be 
turned  over  to  the  State  highway  department  to  be  expended  solely 
under  its  control  without  local  interference.  Under  the  terms  of  its 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  State  binds  itself 
to  maintain  the  road  when  it  is  completed,  and  its  performance  of 
this  part  of  its  contract  is  insured  by  periodic  inspections  of  the 
condition  of  the  road  by  Federal  engineers.  If  at  any  time  it  is 
found  to  be  in  need  of  repair,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  notifies 
the  State  highway  department  which  must  within  90  days  place  the 
road  in  a  proper  condition  of  maintenance.  If  it  fails  to  do  so  the 
Federal  Secretary  must  proceed  immediately  to  give  the  road  the 
attention  it  requires  and  charge  the  cost  against  the  Federal  funds 
allotted  to  the  State,  and  he  must  refuse  to  approve  any  further 
Federal-aid  improvement  in  the  State  until  the  amount  expended  for 
the  repair  of  the  road  in  question  is  reimbursed  by  the  State.  When 
such  reimbursement  is  made  the  amount  is  paid  into  the  Federal 
highway  funds  for  reapportionment  among  all  States,  so  that  the 
offending  State  loses  all  but  its  pro  rata  share. 

The  Federal-aid  appropriations  or  authorizations  made  by  the 
Government  for  each  fiscal  year  from  1917  to  the  year  ended  June 
30, 1925,  are  given  in  Table  4.1 

1  Apportionment  of  the  various  appropriations  and  authorizations  among  the  various 
States  is  given  in  the  Agricultural  Statistice,  Table  765,  p.  1184. 
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Table  4. — Funds  appropriated,  or  authorized  for  Federal  aid  in  road  building 


Fiscal  year  ended 
June  30 

Federal-aid 
appropria- 
tion or 
authoriza- 
tion 

Fiscal  year  ended 
June  30 

Federal -aid 
appropria- 
tion or 
authoriza- 
tion 

Fiscal  year  ended 
June  30 

Federal -aid 
appropria- 
tion or 
authoriza- 
tion 

1917 

$5,  000,  000 
10,000,000 
65,000,000 

1920 

$95,  000,  000 

1923. 

$50, 000,  000 

1918 

1921 

100, 000,  ooo 
75,  000,  000 

1924 

65,  000, 000 

1919 

1922 _. 

1925 

75, 000,  000 

These  various  appropriations  and  authorizations  have  been  appor- 
tioned among  the  48  States  (and,  recently,  the  Territory  of  Hawaii) 
in  accordance  with  a  formula  prescribed  by  law,  the  effect  of  which 
is  to  divide  each  appropriation  into  three  equal  parts,  the  first  of 
which  is  apportioned  in  proportion  to  the  land  area  of  the  various 
States,  the  second  in  proportion  to  their  population,  and  the  third 
in  the  ratio  that  the  total  mileage  of  rural  post  roads  and  star 
routes  in  each  State  bears  to  the  total  mileage  of  such  roads  in  the 
United  States. 

Control  of  State  roads. — Control  over  the  State  roads  is  vested, 
in  greater  or  less  degree,  in  all  States  in  the  State  highway  depart- 
ment. In  the  more  advanced  States  the  State  highway  department 
determines  the  order  in  which  the  roads  of  the  State  system  are 
to  be  improved,  prepares  the  plans  for  the  improvement,  supervises 
the  construction  and  pays  for  it  with  State  funds  entirely  under  its 
own  control,  and,  after  completion,  maintains  the  roads  also  with 
State  funds  under  its  own  control.  In  the  less  advanced  States 
control  is  divided  between  the  State  highway  department  and  the 
county  governing  bodies  in  various  ways.  In  some  States  initiation 
of  improvement  rests  with  the  counties;  in  some  the  money  to  psiy 
for  the  improvement  is  raised  by  the  counties;  in  some  the  actual 
construction  work  may  be  carried  on  by  the  counties  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  State  highway  department ;  in  some  the  maintenance 
or  the  roads  is  left  to  the  county  officials.  In  such  ways  the  control 
over  the  State  roads  is  variously  partitioned  between  State  and 
county  authorities,  grading  down  from  practically  complete  State 
control  in  some  States  to  a  control  which  is  not  much  more  than 
nominal  in  a  few.  But  all  States  are  moving  toward  the  ideal  of 
complete  State  control  which,  by  the  experience  of  the  leading 
States,  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  and  suc- 
cessful method.  When  the  State  and  county  share  in  the  cost  of  con- 
struction the  road  is  generally  called  a  State-aid  road. 

Control  of  county  and  local  roads. — County  roads,  in  general,  are 
built  and  maintained  by  county  officials  with  funds  raised,  as  a  rule, 
by  taxation  of  real  and  personal  property  within  the  county.  The 
more  advanced  counties  employ  a  county  engineer  or  an  engineering 
organization  to  supervise  the  technical  details  of  construction,  the 
county  governing  body  acting  only  as  an  administrative  body.  A 
large  number  of  counties,  however,  still  attempt  to  build  and  main- 
tain roads  without  skilled  engineering  supervision,  generally  with 
unsatisfactory  results. 

In  some  States  the  lesser  roads  in  each  county  are  administered, 
constructed,  and  maintained  by  a  host  of  township  and  district 
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officials  each  of  whom  may  have  charge  of  only  a  few  miles  of 
road.  In  other  States  special  road-improvement  districts  are  created 
upon  petition,  by  the  State  legislature,  and  the  construction  of  the 
road  or  roads  included  in  the  district  is  supervised  by  special  ap- 
pointed commissions.  In  general  the  roads  thus  built  revert  to  the 
county  authorities  for  maintenance.  When  this  method  is  adopted 
the  entire  cost  of  the  construction  is  borne  by  the  property  owners 
of  the  district,  generally  in  accordance  with  a  sliding  scale  of  prop- 
erty assessment,  based  upon  the  proximity  of  the  property  taxed 
to  the  road  improved.  Whenever  an  effort  is  made  in  this  way  to 
improve  an  important,  heavily  travelled  thoroughfare,  the  result  is 
invariably  to  place  too  great  a  financial  burden  upon  those  whose 
property  lies  along  the  road,  who  may  benefit  no  more  and  possibly 
not  as  much  by  the  improvement  as  other  persons  resident  outside 
of  the  district  who  may,  nevertheless,  make  greater  use  of  the  roads. 

The  Present  State  of  Road  Improvement 

A  survey  of  highway  conditions  made  by  the  Office  of  Public 
Roads  in  1904  showed  that  there  were  then  in  the  United  States 
153,662  miles  of  improved  roads.  Examining  the  character  of  the 
improvement  we  find  that  38,622  miles  were  classed  as  stone  or 
macadam  roads,  108,233  miles  as  gravel  roads;  and  6,807  miles  were 
surfaced  with  other  materials,  principally  sand-clay,  oiled  earth,  or 
shell,  and  others  which,  in  the  light  of  modern  traffic,  are  regarded 
as  inadequate  for  road  surfacing.  Some  200  miles  of  brick  pave- 
ment, mainly  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and  Iowa,  and 
a  few  miles  of  bituminous  macadam  and  concrete  roads  crudely  . 
built,  were  the  straws  which  pointed  the  direction  that  was  to  be 
taken  in  the  following  years.  With  the  exception  of  these  few  miles 
of  more  durable  pavement,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  by  far  the  larger 
part  of  this  early  investment  in  improved  roads  was  dissipated  by 
a  combination  of  the  destructive  action  of  the  motor  vehicle,  for 
which  these  roads  were  totally  inadequate,  and  the  failure  to  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  maintenance  measures.  So  that  it  may  al- 
most be  said  that,  so  far  as  the  needs  of  modern  traffic  are  con- 
cerned, the  development  of  road  improvement  in  the  United  States 
began  about  1904,  and  whatever  progress  has  since  been  made  is 
attributable  entirely  to  the  efforts  that  were  made  during  the  suc- 
ceeding period  of  20  years. 

The  exact  state  of  improvement  at  the  present  time  is  not  known. 
The  latest  complete  survey  of  the  situation  was  made  by  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  in  1921.  At  that  time  there  was  a  total  surfaced 
mileage  of  387,760  miles,  of  which  63,339  miles  were  classified  as 
sand-clay;  199,899  miles  as  gravel,  chert,  or  shale;  58,036  miles  as 
water-bound  macadam;  19,309  miles  as  surface-treated  macadam; 
10,264  miles  as  bituminous  macadam;  1,601  miles  as  sheet  asphalt; 
4,978  miles  as  bituminous  concrete;  15,611  miles  as  Portland  cement 
concrete;  3,333  miles  as  brick,  27  miles  as  wood  block;  60  miles  as 
stone  block;  and  11,303  miles  as  miscellaneous  types;  the  balance  of 
the  2,941,294  miles  of  road  then  existing  being  unsur faced  earth 
roads  either  totally  unimproved,  or  graded  and  drained. 
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Table  5. — Mileage  and  type  of  roads  in  the  United  States,  January  1,  1922, 

geographic  divisions 1 


Surfaced  roads 

•  Geographic  division 

Total 
all 

types 

Miles 
83,295 
186, 935 
412,  763 
759,  820 
365,  567 
242,745 
416,  617 
306,  382 
167,180 

Sand- 
clay 

Gravel, 
chert,   ' 

and 
shale 

Water- 
bound 
mac- 
adam 

Surface- 
treated 
mac- 
adam 

Bitumi- 
nous 
mac- 
adam 

Miles 

89 

12 

4,523 

6,343 

37, 892 

6,632 

4,902 

2,706 

240 

Miles 
11,590 
8,039 
78, 651 
20,  791 
11,611 
17, 115 
16,599 
11,810 
23,693 

Miles 

2,100 

7,230 

26,509 

1,603 

2,943 

15, 181 

666 

262 

1,542 

Miles 

959 

6,924 

4,000 

219 

3,352 

1,966 

457 

64 

1,368 

Miles 
1,807 

4,137 

1,910 

West  North  Central 

155 

992 

131 

254 

34 

Pacific 

844 

Total  all  States 

2,  941,  294 

63,339 

199,899 

58,036 

19,309 

10,264 

Surfaced  roads 

Geographic  division 

Sheet 
asphalt 

Bitumi- 
nous 
con- 
crete 

Port- 
land 
cement 
con- 
crete 

Brick 

Wood 
block 

Stone 
block 

Mis- 
cel- 
laneous 

Earth 
roads 

Miles 
7 

212 
38 
10 

600 
61 
55 
13 

605 

Miles 
564 

1,366 
514 
114 
435 
80 
324 
114 

1,467 

Miles 
353 

2,340 

5,633 
817 

1,753 
209 
314 
520 

3, 672 

Miles 

9 

572 

1,733 

157 

778 

11 

22 

Miles 

1 

2 

8 

10 

Miles 
10 
44 

6 

Miles 

236 

8,068 

.  779 

4 

816 

86 

393 

16 

905 

Miles 
65,570 

147, 989 

East  North  CentraJ-.. 

West  North  Central 

288,455 
729, 597 

304,389 

6 

201,  267 

West  South  Central- 

392,  631 

290,843 

Pacific            

51 

132,  793 

1,601 

4,978 

15,  611 

3.333 

27 

60 

11,303 

2,563,534 

i  For  classification  of  roads  by  States  as  of  Jan.  1,  1922,  see  Agricultural  Statistics,  Table  768,  p.  1188. 

The  indications  are  that  approximately  40,000  miles  of  surfaced 
roads  of  various  types  have  been  constructed  in  the  entire  country 
during  each  of  the  three  years  since  1921,  but  there  are  no  exact 
statistics  to  show  how  this  mileage  has  been  divided  by  types  or 
States.  Moreover,  it  may  not  be  assumed  that  the  net  mileage  of 
surfaced  roads  has  been  increased  during  the  3-year  period  by 
the  total  amount  of  the  new  construction,  since  a  rather  considerable 
part  of  it  consists  of  the  resurfacing  of  existing  surfaced  roads.  All 
things  considered,  it  is  probably  not  far  from  the  fact  to  say  that 
the  total  mileage  of  surfaced  roads  at  the  end  of  1924  was  between 
450,000  and  475,000  miles. 

Erroneous  Ideas  of  Road  Improvement 

Before  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  various  types  of  improve- 
ment and  their  purposes,  there  are  certain  widely  entertained  er- 
roneous ideas  the  falsity  of  which  should  be  made  apparent. 

Improved  roads  not  luxuries. — The  first  is  the  idea  that  an  im- 
proved road  is  a  luxury  to  be  enjoyed  if  it  can  be  afforded,  but  not 
essential  to  the  economic  health  of  the  community.    It  is  an  idea 
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that  had  its  origin  in  the  early  days  of  the  automobile  when  the 
motor  vehicle  was  thought  to  be  merely  a  toy  for  the  wealthy  few, 
and  road  improvement  was  thought  to  be  in  the  interest  of  only 
this  special  class.  Although  there  are  now  almost  enough  motor 
vehicles  in  use  to  provide  one  for  every  family,  this  erroneous  idea 
still  persists,  and  one  often  hears,  in  objection  to  a  particular  pro- 
posal for  road  improvement,  the  statement  that  the  cost  is  too  great, 
or  that  to  undertake  it  would  increase  taxes  to  the  breaking  point. 
Such  statements  are  based  upon  the  assumption  that  improved  roads 
are  in  the  nature  of  luxuries,  desirable  if  they  can  be  afforded  but 
not  to  be  considered  unless  there  is  available  for  their  construction 
a  surplus  of  income  not  required  for  more  necessary  things. 

A  brief  examination  of  the  purpose  of  roads  and  the  effect  of  their 
improvement  is  sufficient  to  dispel  this  false  idea.    A  road  is  merely 


THE  COST  OF  BAD  ROADS 

Flo.  S. — The  numbers  of  vehicles  using  our  main  roads  are  now  so  great  that  tiie 
accumulated  savings  resulting  from  road  improvement  will  more  than  pay  the 
cost  of  the  most  expensive  types  of  roads.  The  fact  is  that  we  pay  for  im- 
proved roads  whether  we  have  tlicm  or  not,  and  we  pay  less  if  we  have  them  than 
if  we  have  not 

a  route  over  which  persons  and  things  are  moved  from  place 
to  place,  as  in  all  civilized  communities  they  must  be  moved.  A 
man  may  walk  along  it  carrying  his  load  upon  his  back;  he  may 
pile  a  larger  load  upon  a  wagon  and  cause  a  team  of  horses  or  oxen 
to  draw  it  for  him  with  less  expenditure  of  labor  and  time;  or  he 
may  now  load  a  motor  truck  with  a  still  larger  burden  and  move 
it  still  more  rapidly.  He  may  content  himself  with  the  wearying, 
time-consuming  delays  and  obstructions  of  a  rutted  trail  that  runs 
up  hill  and  down  over  bowlders  and  through  creeks,  twisting  and 
turning  around  every  natural  obstacle,  and  thereby  increasing  the 
distance  he  must  travel  in  going  from  point  to  point ;  or  he  may 
cut  the  hills  and  fill  the  valleys,  and  bridge  the  streams  and 
straighten  the  course  and  thereby  enable  himself  to  move  a  larger 
load  in  less  time  with  the  same  expenditure  of  effort;  in  other  words, 
at  the  same  cost.     If  he  chooses  the  latter  course,  a  certain  amount 
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of  effort  is  required  to  improve  the  road,  and  that  effort  entails  a 
certain  cost,  but  he  recognizes  that  the  cost  of  improving  the  road  is 
less  than  the  cost  of  toiling  over  it  in  its  unimproved  condition. 
For  the  movement  of  every  vehicle  over  a  road  there  is  a  certain  cost, 
a  cost  which  is  less  if  the  road  be  improved  than  if  it  be  left  in  a 
state  of  nature.  Multiply  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  operating 
one  vehicle  by  the  number  of  vehicles  which  use  the  road  in  a  year 
and  the  result  is  the  greatest  annual  sum  it  is  proper  to  pay  to  im- 
prove the  road  and  maintain  it  in  its  improved  state.  It  thus  ap- 
pears that  the  only  limit  that  may  properly  be  placed  upon  the  ex- 
penditure for  highway  improvement  is  the  aggregate  amount  of  the 
saving  in  vehicular  operating  costs  resulting  from  the  improvement, 
an  amount  which  depends  upon  the  number  of  vehicles  using  the 
road.  Because  of  the  great  multiplication  of  motor  vehicles  it  has 
now  come  about  that  the  numbers  of  vehicles  using  our  main  roads 
are  so  great  that  the  accumulated  savings  resulting  from  road  im- 
provement will  more  than  pay  the  cost  of  the  most  expensive  types 
of  road.  It  must  be  clear,  therefore,  that  improved  roads  are  not 
a  luxury  to  be  enjoyed  if  we  have  the  means  and  put  aside  if  we 
have  not.  The  fact  is  that  we  lose  more  by  not  improving  them  than 
it  costs  to  improve  them;  so  that  we  may  say  that  we  pay  for  im- 
proved roads  whether  we  have  them  or*  riot,  and  we  pay  less  if  we 
have  them  than  if  we  have  not. 

All  roads  do  not  require  a  hard  surface. — The  second  erroneous 
idea  is  that  all  roads  should  be  "hard  surfaced";  that  no  road  im- 
provement is  worth  while  unless  it  results  in  a"  hard  surface."  The 
so-called^  hard-surfaced  roads  are  the  concrete,  brick,  bituminous  con- 
crete, sheet  asphalt,  and  various  stone  and  wood-block  pavements. 
All  of  them  are  expensive.  To  insist  that  all  roads  should  be  sur- 
faced with  one  of  these  types  of  material  would  be  luxurious  road 
making  indeed. ,.  The  answer  to  those  who  propose  such  a  plaH.-h.as 
already  been  given.  It  has  been  shown  that,  the  maximum  amount 
which  it  is  proper  to  spend  for  the  improvement  of  a:  given  road  is 
tne  sum. of  the  individual  savings  accruing  from  the  improvement 
to  the  owners  of  each  of  the  vehicles  driven  over  it.  For,  after  all, 
those  who  use  the  roads  are  the  citizens  who  pay  for  them  by  their 
taxes ;  and  we  can  not  properly  require  these  citizens  or  road  users  to 
pay  more  for  the  building  and  maintenance  of  a  road  than  they  re- 
cover in  the  way  of  reduced  costs  of  vehicular  operation.  Clearly 
what  we  spend  for  the  improvement  of  any  given  road  should  al- 
ways be  less  than  the  sum  total  of  savings  from  the  improvement. 
Otherwise  the  expenditure  for  the  road  is  not  a  paying  investment. 
Fortunately  it  is  possible  to  make  a  material  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  a  road  without  hard-surfacing  it,  and  these  lesser  im- 
provements are  quite  effective  in  reducing  the  cost  of  travel. 

To  grade  and  drain  an  unimproved  road  costs  much  less  than  to 
hard-surface  it,  and  it  substantially  reduces  the  cost  of  moving 
vehicles  over  the  road.  If  the  vehicles  that  use  the  road  are  com- 
paratively few  in  number,  an  unsurfaced  but  graded  and  drained 
road  can  be  maintained  in  satisfactory  condition  by  dragging  at 
very  low  cost.  The  cost  is  so  small  that  the  savings  accruing  from 
the  operation  of  very  few  vehicles  will  more  than  pay  it.  If  the 
number  of  vehicles  using  the  road  is  great  enough  to  make  it  im- 
practicable to  maintain  an  unsurfaced  road  in  continuous  good  con- 
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dition,  the  road  may  be  surfaced  with  sand-clay  or  gravel  which, 
while  it  will  entail  an  additional  expenditure  for  improvement,  will 
be  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  greater  multiplication  of  indi- 
vidual operating  savings  resulting  from  the  greater  traffic.  In  a 
similar  manner,  if  the  traffic  is  heavier  than  a  gravel  road  will  carry, 
a  surface  of  bituminous  macadam  may  be  economically  applied ;  and 
it  is  not  until  the  traffic  reaches  a  very  considerable  density  that  one 
of  the  hard-surfaced  types  is  required  or  can  be  economically  justi- 
fied. When  that  point  is  reached  a  hard-surfaced  road  should  be 
built. 

To  build  and  maintain  a  mile  of  any  one  of  these  types  requires  a 
certain  annual  expenditure  of  public  funds,  an  expenditure  which  is 
greater  for  the  higher  than  for  the  lower  types ;  but  for  any  type  the 
required  annual  expenditure  is  well  within  the  yearly  savings  in  the 
cost  of  operating  the  number  of  vehicles  which  it  will  carry  without 
destruction.  From  this  course  of  reasoning  it  follows  that  all  roads 
should  be  improved  to  the  maximum  degree  the  traffic  will  justify, 
but  no  road  should  be  improved  to  an  extent  in  excess  of  its  earning 
capacity.  The  return  to  the  public  in  the  form  of  economic  trans- 
portation is  the  sole  measure  of  the  worth  of  the  improvement. 
Hard  surfaces  are  required  on  our  main,  heavily  traveled  thorough- 
fares, but  to  say  that  all  roads  should  be  hard  surfaced  is  merely 
another  way  of  urging  expenditure  in  excess  of  income. 

Permanent  roads  a  delusion. — The  third  erroneous  idea  can  be 
disposed  of  in  less  space  than  has  been  required  for  the  first  two. 
It  is  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  permanent  road.  It  is  this 
delusion  that  has  been  responsible  for  the  unhealthy  disregard  of 
the  maintenance  of  our  roads  in  the  past.  Following  the  will-o'-the- 
wisp  of  the  "  permanent  road  "  we  have  in  the  past  allowed  some  of 
our  new  roads  to  go  to  pieces  for  lack  of  necessary  repair.  For- 
tunately there  is  none  of  the  State  highway  departments  which  now 
suffers  from  this  delusion.  It  is  thoroughly  understood  by  these 
public  agencies  which  are  in  charge  of  the  more  important  road 
work  of  the  country  that  all  roads,  regardless  of  type,  gradually 
depreciate  and  wear  out  under  the  wheels  of  vehicles  and  the  action 
of  the  elements.  They  know  that  to  keep  a  road  in  continuously 
good  condition  they  must  start  maintaining  it  the  day  its  construc- 
tion is  completed;  they  know,  moreover,  that  no  matter  how  well 
they  repair  it- the  time  will  come  eventually  when  it  will  need  an 
entirely  new  surface,  and  they  set  aside  the  required  sum  from  their 
available  revenues  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  and  reconstruction 
of  the  roads  as  such  maintenance  and  reconstruction  are  required. 
They  consider  this  recurring  expense  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  "the 
road  to  be  thrown  into  the  balance  with  the  construction  cost  and 
weighed  against  the  multiplied  operating  savings  in  determining 
the  type  of  road  to  build  for  any  given  traffic  condition. 

The  higher  types  of  surface,  such  as  brick,  concrete,  bituminous 
concrete,  and  the  other  hard-surface  types,  have  a  greater  economic 
life  than  the  lower  types,  such  as  sand-clay,  top  soil,  and  gravel. 
That  is  to  say,  the  higher  types  will  last  longer  without  resurfacing 
than  the  lower  types,  assuming  that  both  classes  receive  the  same 
careful  and  continuous  maintenance,  and  that  both  carry  traffic  of 
a  density  which  is  within  their  power  of  resistance.  Any  road  will 
be  quickly  worn  out  by  a  traffic  which  is  greater  than  that  for  which 
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it  was  designed,  and  the  normal  rate  of  wear  will  be  greatly  exceeded 
unless  the  necessary  attention  is  given  to  maintenance. 

Types  and  Costs  of  Roads 

Oonimon  types. — The  types  of  road  commonly  constructed  are: 
Graded  and  drained  earth,  sand-clay,  gravel,  water-bound  macadam, 
bituminous  macadam,  bituminous  concrete,  Portland  cement  con- 
crete, and  brick.    As  indicative  of  the  relative  use  of  each  type,  the 


COST  PER  MILE   IN  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS 

5  10         15         20        25        30        35        40 


_  W.  COST 

TYPE  OF  ROAD  Pen  mile 

DOLLARS 

BRICK tnt.100 

PORTLAND  CEMENT    ,e  ,_« 
CONCRETE  " 38-300 

BITUMINOUS  ,,  .„„ 

CONCRETE   ' 3  ,S 

BITUMINOUS  .„  ... 

MACADAM      —----?*  i°9 

WATER-BOUND, ,7S00 

MACADAM  ",ovu 

AVERAGE  OF  . .egoo 

ALL  TYPES  ,e'900 

GRAVEL 3.300 

GRADED  AND  ,  -„„ 

DRAINED        --7. 800 

SAND-CLAY  -'--- 7.*00 


Pkj.  4. — The  above  average  costs  per  mile  of  Federal-aid  roads  reflect  the  influence 
of  conditions  prevailing  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  from  1917  to  1924 
They  give  an  approximate  indication  of  the  relative  expenditure  required  to 
build  a  mile  of  each  type 

mileage  of  each  that  has  been  constructed  -(up  to  November  30, 1924) 
with  Federal  aid  is  given  in  Table  6.  . 


Table  6. — Mileage  of  improved  highway  constructed  with  Federal 

November  80, 192lf 

aid  to 

Type 

Miles  con- 
structed 

Type 

Miles  con- 
structed 

7.229 

3,922 

14,280 

893 

1,774 

1,007 

6,298 

Briok 

566 

Cost  of  roads. — The  cost  of  a  mile  of  road  of  any  type  varies  with 
a  number  of  circumstances,  among  which  are  the  amount  of  grading 
required,  the  width  and  thickness  of  the  surface,  the  design  of  the 
road,  the  character  of  the  base  on  which  the  surface  course  is  laid, 
the  wages  of  labor,  the  rental  charges  for  teams  and  machinery,  the 
cost  of  the  materials  of  construction,  the  time  of  the  year  at  which 
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the  road  is  built,  and  a  number  of  others.  Because  of  the  influence 
of  these  variable  circumstances  average  costs  should  not  be  accepted 
as  indicative  of  the  cost  of  any  particular  road  improvement.  The 
cost  should  be  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  prevailing  conditions. 

The  average  costs  given  in  Table  7  are  presented  only  as  an  ap- 
proximate indication  of  the  relative  expenditure  required  to  build 
a  mile  of  each  type.  They  are  based  on  the  actual  costs  of  Federal- 
aid  roads  and,  therefore,  reflect  the  influence  of  conditions  prevailing 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  from  1917  to  1924.  In  addition  to 
the  average  cost  per  mile,  the  table  shows  the  percentage  of  the  cost 
required  for  grading,  surfacing,  shoulders,  structures  (including  cul- 
verts under  20  feet  in  span,  drains,  retaining  walls,  revetments,  etc.), 
and  miscellaneous  items.     Properly  constructed,  the  grading  and 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  COST  INVOLVED  IN  SURFACING  AND  OTHER  FEATURES 
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BRICK 
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AVERAGE    FOR 
ALL    TYPES 

MSubgrade,  structures       rm  <-..-*„-;„- 
and miscellaneous        *&*  Surfacing 

Fig.  5. — In  the  construction  of  a  road  the  grading  and  structures  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  relatively  permanent  parts  of  the  road,  and  the  expenditure 
therefor  as  a  more  or  less  permanent  investment.  The  surfacing  requires 
renewal  at  intervals,  the  length  of  which  depends  upon  the  type  and  the 
traffic 

structures  may  be  considered  as  the  relatively  permanent  parts  of  the 
road.  The  surfacing  requires  renewal  at  intervals,  the  length  of 
which  depends  upon  the  type  and  the  traffic. 

Tabu)  7. — Average  cost  of  Federal-aid  roads  per  mile 


Type 


Graded  and  drained  earth. 

Sand-clay 

Gravel - '-- 

Water-bound  macadam . . . 

Bituminous  macadam 

Bituminous  concrete . 

Portland  cement  concrete. 
Brick.. 

Average  for  all  types 


Average 

cost  per 

mile 


$7,  800 
7,400 
9,900 
17,500 
29,100 
33,500 
38,300 
44,700 


16,900 


Percentage  of  average  cost  per  mile  for — 


Grading 


Per  cent 
68 

41 
31 
17 
13 
9 
13 


Surfacing 


Per  cent 


58 


Shoulders 


Per  cent 


Struc- 
tures 


Per  cent 

28 

29 

18 

11 

10 

6 

8 

6 


Miscel- 
laneous 


Per  cent 
i 

5 
4 
3 
2 
3 
2 
1 
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The  various  types  in  relation  to  traffic  service. — The  several  types 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes  and  rated  as  high,  intermediate, 
and  low  types.  The  high  types  are  bituminous  concrete,  Portland 
cement  concrete,  and  brick;  the  intermediate  types  are  bituminous 
macadam,  water-bound  macadam. and  gravel:  the  low  types  are  sand- 
clay,  and  graded  and  drained  earth.  Generally  speaking,  the  roads 
classed  together  are  suitable  for  the  same  ranges  of  traffic  density, 
although  there  are  rather  decided  differences  between  the  bituminous 
and  water-bound  macadam  and  gravel  of  the  intermediate  group. 
Between  the  types  classified  as  high  the  choice  is  largely  a  matter 
of  availability  of  material  and  relative  cost  under  particular  circum- 
stances. In  the  intermediate  group  the  bituminous  macadam  type 
is  suitable  for  motor- vehicle  traffic  of  moderate  density  and  weight; 
the  water-bound  type  is  preferable  where  the  traffic  is  largely  horse- 
drawn  and  steel-tired;  and  gravel  is  suitable  for  somewhat  lighter 
traffic  either  on  rubber  or  steel  tires. 

Even  where  climatic  conditions  are  not  favorable  to  earth  roads — 
where  the  soil  becomes  muddy  after  frequent  rains  or  during  seasonal 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  spring — earth  roads  are  sometimes  built 
as  a  first  stage  to  be  surfaced  some  time  later.  This  division  of  con- 
struction into  stages  is  possible  usually  where  present  traffic  is  light, 
and  where  funds  are  available  over  a  period  of  years  but  not  at  once. 

Modern  Methods  and  Standards  of  Road  Construction 

G lading  nd  draining. — The  purpose  of  grading  is  to  prepare 
a  bed  for  the  road,  and  to  substitute  for  the  sharp  ups  and  downs 
and  generally  sinuous  course  of  the  natural  trail,  a  more  gently 
rolling  "grade"  running  between  fixed  termini  by  the  most  direct 
practicable  course  in  a  series  of  straight  lines  or  tangents  connected 


GRADING  A  HIGHWAY  WITH  A  STEAM  SHOVEL 

Fig.  6.— The  purpose  of  grading  is  to  prepare  a  bed  for  the  road.  In  the  process 
the  tops  of  the  hills  are  cut  down  nnd  the  earth  removed  Is  transferred  to  adja- 
cent low  places,  so  that  the  highway  grade  becomes  a  succession  of  "  cuts " 
and  "  nils  ' 
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by  circular  curves.  In  the  process  of  grading  the  tops  of  hills  are 
cut  down  and  the  earth  removed  is  transferred  to  adjacent  low 
places,  so  that  a  highway  grade  becomes  a  succession  of  "cuts" 
and  "  fills "  where  the  roadbed  is  cut  below  or  built  up  above  the 
surrounding  land.  In  the  interest  of  economy  the  grade  is  adjusted 
to  the  natural  ground  surface  so  that,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  earth 
removed  from  the  cuts  can  be  used  to  form  the  fills  without  mov- 
ing any  material  a  great  distance. 

In  making  the  cuts,  the  sides  of  the  excavation  are  sloped  down- 
ward and  inward  toward  the  roadbed  generally  at  the  rate  of  1 
foot  horizontally  to  1  foot  vertically,  but  never  at  a  greater  rate 
than  that  which  can  be  maintained  in  the  particular  soil  under  the 
prevailing  weather  conditions  of  the  locality.  The  sides  of  fills  are 
similarly  sloped  downward  and  outward  from  the  roadbed,  gen- 
erally at  the  rate  of  iy2  feet  horizontally  to  1  foot  vertically. 

In  modern  practice  the  inclination  or  grade  of  the  road  is  gen- 
erally not  permitted  to  exceed  6  per  cent  (6  feet  rise  in  100  feet 
of  distance),  although  it  is  sometimes  impracticable  to  adhere  to 
so  low  a  limit  where  the  natural  slopes  are  very  steep.  Where  the 
grade  changes  the  two  grades  are  conected  by  means  of  vertical 
curves  in  the  same  manner  that  the  straight  courses  of  the  road  are 
connected  by  horizontal  curves. 

Horizontal  curves  are  made  long  and  gradual  enough  to  permit 
vehicles  traveling  at  customary  speeds  to  be  guided  around  them 
without  danger,  and  the  sight  distance  ahead  is  made  long  enough 
to  give  drivers  ample  warning  of  other  vehicles  or  obstacles  ahead. 
Fulfillment  of  these  conditions  requires  the  use  of  circular  curves 
of  not  less  than  200-foot  radius.  For  additional  safety  the  road- 
bed and  surface  are  superelevated  or  raised  on  the  outside  of  the 
curve  so  as  to  .overcome  the  centrifugal  force  of  turning  vehicles, 
and  both  are  generally  widened  throughout  the  length  of  the  curve. 

To  protect  it  from  damage  and  to  increase  its  ability  to  support 
the  weight  of  vehicles  the  grade  must  be  well  drained,  i.  e.,  water 
must  be  prevented  from  standing  on  it  or  being  absorbed  into  it, 
or  from  running  over  it  for  a  long  distance.  Rain  water  which 
falls  on  the  surface  of  the  road  is  shed  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
the  sides  of  the  road  by  crowning  the  surface,  that  is  by  giving 
it  a  two-way  slope  from  the  center  to  the  sides,  known  as  a  crown. 
The  water  thus  shed  to  the  side  is,  on  the  fills,  discharged  imme- 
diately upon  the  lower  adjacent  ground.  In  the  cuts  it  is  collected 
by  side  ditches  which  convey  it  through  the  cuts  and  discharge  it 
upon  the  low  ground  at  the  beginning  of  the  fill.  In  the  interest 
of  safety  the  crown  must  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  which,  in  the 
case  of  low-type  roads  may  be  as  low  as  one-half  inch  to  the  foot, 
and,  in  the  case  of  high-type  roads  no  more  than  one-fourth  inch 
to  the  foot. 

Over  low,  flat,  marshy  land  the  grade  is  raised  to  a  height  suffici- 
ent to  lift  it  above  standing  water ;  and  openings,  known  as  culverts, 
are  provided  in  all  fills  to  permit  water  flowing  in  natural  courses 
over  the  low  land  to  pass  from  one  side  of  the  road  to  the  other. 
Culverts  are  made  of  terra  cotta,  metal,  or  concrete  pipe,  or,  as  small 
bridges,  of  concrete,  steel,  stone  masonry,  or  wood. 

As,  in  the  cuts,  the  roadbed  is  sometimes  lowered  below  or  close 
to  the  level  of  ground  water,  known  as  the  water  table,  it  is  neces- 
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sary  at  such  places  frequently  to  install  subdrainage,  generally  in  the 
form  of  French  drains.  These  consist  of  trendies  excavated  at  one 
or  both  sides  of  the  road  surface,  from  12  to  18  inches  wide  and  iy., 
to  3  feet  deep,  in  the  bottom  of  which  open-joint  drain  tile  is  laid, 
filled  about  with  gravel,  crushed  stone,  or  other  porous  material. 
The  free  water  in  the  soil  percolates  into  these  trenches  and  falling 
through  the  porous  filling  enters  the  tile  at  the  open  joints  and  is 
conveyed  to  the  nearest  point  at  which  it  can  be  discharged  upon 
the  surface  below  the  level  of  the  grade. 

French  drains  will  remove  free  ground  water,  but  they  will  not 
drain  the  water  held  in  the  soil  by  capillary  attraction.  Such  mois- 
ture, when  prevented  from  evaporating  by  the  more  or  less  air  tight 
road  surface  may  accumulate  in  the  soil  directly  under  the  sur- 
face to  such  an  extent  as  greatly  to  reduce  the  load-supporting 
ability  of  the  soil.  It  can  not  be  drained  away:  but  its  effect  may  be 
minimized  by  spreading  over  the  grade  immediately  below  the  sur- 


CONSTRUCT1NG  A  FRENCH   DRAIN 

PlO.  7. — Where  the  roadbed  in  cuts  Is  lowered  below  the  level  of  the  ground  watPT. 
known  as  the  water  table,  French  drains  are  frequently  Installed  at  one  or  both 
sides  of  the  road  to  lower  the  water  table  and  keep  the  roadbed  dry 

face  a  layer  of  gravel,  sand,  or  other  porous  material  of  low  powers 
of  capillary  attraction  in  order  to  arrest  the  rise  of  the  capillary 
moisture  before  it  reaches  the  surface. 

The  road  surface. — The  surface  of  the  road  is  laid  in  the  center  of 
the  grade:  It  is  the  armor  which  prevents  the  wheels  of  vehicles 
from  sinking  into  the  soil  that  composes  the  grade.  Therefore  its 
width  must  be  sufficient  to  accommodate  as  many  vehicles  abreast" as 
are  likely  at  frequent  intervals  to  occupy  such  a  position.  Under 
modern  traffic  conditions  practically  all  roads  must  be  wide  enough 
to  accommodate  two  vehicles  moving  in  opposite  directions  with 
ample  clearance  between  them.  As  the  largest  vehicles  using  the 
roads  are  motor  trucks,  the  larger  sizes  of  which  require  passing  room 
of  not  less  than  9  feet,  two-way  road  surfaces  should  be  not  less  than 
18  feet  wide  if  they  will  be  used  extensively  by  motor  trucks,  and  20 
feet  is  safer.  On  local  roads  which  are  not  likely  to  be  traveled  often 
by  large  motor  trucks  the  surface  width  may  be  reduced  to  16  feet. 
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The  material  of  which  the  surface  is  formed  and  the  depth  of  the 
surfacing  material  must  be  determined  in  the  light  of  the  number 
and  weight  of  the  vehicles  that  will  use  the  road. 

With  the  exception  of  tbe  sand-clay  type  of  surface  and  occasionally 
the  gravel,  all  road  surfaces  are  built  in  at  least  two  courses,  the 
lower  of  which  is  known  as  the  base  or  foundation  course  and  the 
upper  as  the  surface  or  wearing  course. 

The  surface  of  the  grade  upon  which  the  road  surface  is  laid  is 
known  as  the  subgrade.  At  each  side  of  the  surface  and  between 
it  and  the  side  ditches  or  the  edge  of  the  fill  there  is  a  margin  which 
may  or  may  not  be  surfaced,  but,  if  surfaced,  the  type  used  is  gen- 
erally lower  than  that  of  the  main  surface.  This  margin,  known  as 
the  shoulder,  is  not  intended  to  be  regularly  used  for  travel,  although 
it  can  be  used  occasionally  if  necessarv.  Its  purpose,  however,  is 
to  prevent  the  undermining  of  the  surface  by  water  flowing  in  the 
ditches  in  cuts  and  by  the  sloughing  away  of  the  sides  of  the  grade 
in  fills.  The  top  of  the  shoulder  should  be  flush  with  the  road 
surface  and  should  continue  the  crown  or  lateral  slope  of  the  road 
surface  to  the  ditches  or  fill's  edge.  Under  modern  traffic  conditions 
it  is  imperative  to  keep  the  shoulder  as  nearly  as  possible  in  this 
condition  by  constant  maintenance  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  a 
menace  to  fast-moving  vehicles. 

The  Construction  and  Maintenance  of  Road  Surfaces 

Sand-clay  surfaces. — The  sand-clay  surface  is  a  mixture,  either 
natural  or  artificial,  of  sand  and  clay.  It  is  well  laiown  that  clay 
roads  are  very  satisfactory  when  they  are  dry.  but  are  muddy  and 


STRIPPING   TOP  SOIL   FOR  A  TOP-SOIL   ROAD 

Fig.  8. — Top-soil  roads  are  sand  clay  roads  which  arc  surfaced  wllh  soil  which  is 
a  natural  mixture  of  sand  and  clay.  Sultahle  top  soils  are  generally  found  in 
cultivated  fields  from  which  long-continued  harrowing  and  the  action  of  the 
elements  have  removed  the  excess  of  clay  and  silt 
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"heavy"  when  they  become  Avet;  sandy  roads  are  excellent  so  long 
as  they  are  wet,  but  very  "  heavy  "  when  they  are  dry.  The  sand- 
clay  surface  combines  most  of  the  advantages  of  the  two  materials 


MIXING   SURFACING   MATERIAL   FOR  A   SAND-CLAY   ROAD 

Fig.  9. — Tlie  Band  and  clny  are  mixed  by  plowing  and  harrowing.  The  proportions 
vary  with  the  character  and  purity  of  each  material.  A  cood  average  is  7  parts 
of  sand  to  8  of  clay.  Sand  clay  roads  are  suitable  for  light  horse-drawn  or  auto- 
mobile traffic 

in  wet  weather  and  dry  and,  if  well  built,  has  the  extreme  disad- 
vantage of  neither  at  any  time. 

"When  they  are  formed  of  naturally  mixed  materials  taken  from 
the  surface  of  near-by  fields,  sand-clay  roads  are  commonly  called 
top-soil  roads.  If  the  natural  mixture  is  used,  the  surface  is 
constructed  by  simply  spreading  a  course  of  the  material  over  the 
prepared  subgrade,  and  allowing  it  to  become  compact  and  solid 
under  the  -Wheels  of  traffic,  keeping  it  from  rutting  seriously  in  the 
meantime  by  frequent  dragging  with  a  simple  device  of  wood  or 
metal  known  as  a  drag.  If  the  two  materials  are  to  be  artifically 
mixed,  they  are  spread  separately  on  the  road  in  two  courses,  one 
above  the  other,  or  if  one  of  the  materials  forms  the  grade  it  is 
only  necessary  to  spread  a  course  of  the  other  above  it.  The  two 
materials  are  then  mixed  by  plowing  and  harrowing  one  into  the 
other,  and  the  completion  of  the  road  then  follows  the  same  course 
as  when  naturally  mixed  material  is  used.  The  proportions  of  sand 
and  clay  vary  with  the  character  and  purity  of  each,  a  good  average 
being  7  parts  of  sand  to  3  of  clay. 

Sand-clay  roads  are  suitable  for  light  horse-drawn  or  automobile 
traffic.  They  will  not  withstand  motor-truck  traffic  nor"  any  traffic 
which  exceeds  more  than  approximately  500  vehicles  a  da}r.  They 
are  maintained  by  frequent  use  of  the  road  drag  and  occasional 
use  of  a  road  grader,  the  object  in  the  use  of  each  being  to  smooth 
out  the  irregularities  and  fill  the  ruts  in  the  surface  which  are 
formed  by  the  wheels  of  vehicles.    In  the  maintenance  of  sand-clay 
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roads,  and  of  all  other  types  as  well,  it  is  necessary,  in  addition  to 
the  care  which  is  given  to  the  surface,  to  keep  the  ditches  and  cul- 
verts open  for  the  free  passage  of  water. 

Gravel  road  surfaces. — Gravel  roads  are  surfaced  with  natural  ma- 
terials consisting  of  mixtures  of  pebhles,  sand,  loam  or  clay,  and 
sometimes  other  material  generally  found  in  banks  or  in  the  beds 
of  streams.  The  natural  mixtures  contain  pebbles  of  various  sizes; 
in  some  the  larger  pebbles  approach  the  size  of  cobblestones;  in 
others  the  largest  are  but  little  larger  than  coarse  sand.  If  materials 
of  the  latter  character  are  used,  there  is  little  to  distinguish  the  road 
from  a  sand-clay  road.  If  materials  of  the  former  character  are  to 
be  utilized,  the  large  stones  must  be  either  removed  or  crushed.  The 
desirable  maximum  size  is  from  1  to  Vfa  inches  in  diameter,  and  not 


GRAVEL  CRUSHING  AND  SCREENING   PLANT 

l-'iu.  10. — Gravel  roads  arc  surfaced  with  a  natural  mixture  of  pebbles,  sand,  loam, 
or  clay,  and  sometimes  other  materials  found  generally  in  banks  or  the  beds  of 
streams.  The  desirable  maximum  size  of  the  pebbles  Is  from  1  to  l'/fc  inches  in 
diameter,  and  not  less  than  from  -5  to  45  per  cent  should  be  more  than  one- 
fourth  inch  in  size.  The  portable  plant  shown  Is  used  to  crush  large  pebbles 
and  screen  out  excessive  fine  material 

less  than  from  25  to  45  per  cent  should  be  more  than  one-quarter 
inch  in  size. 

The  surface  may  be  constructed  either  by  spreading  the  gravel 
over  the  prepared  subgrade  and  allowing  it  to  compact  under  the 
wheels  of  traffic,  keeping  the  course  in  shape  meanwhile,  as  in  the 
construction  of  a  sand-clay  road,  by  dragging  and  smoothing  with  a 
grading  machine;  or  it  may  be  built  in  two  or  more  courses,  each 
uniformly -spread  and  compacted  with  a  road  roller.  The  first 
method  entails  some  delay  in  securing  a  compacted  road,  and  in  the 
interval  traffic  is  somewhat  inconvenienced;  the  second  method  pro- 
duces a  fairly  compact  surface  immediately.  Both  processes  event- 
ually produce  satisfactory  surfaces  which  are  suitable  for  traffic  of 
moderate  weight  and  density.  They  will  not  satisfactorily  withstand 
heavy  motor-truck  traffic  and   are   difficult  to  maintain   when  the 
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number  of  vehicles  constituting  the  traffic  exceeds  from  450  to  600  a 
day.  They  deteriorate  by  rutting,  and  as  the  traffic  approaches  the 
limit  for  which  they  are  suitable  they  develop  corrugated  surfaces 
resembling  the  surface  of  a  washboard. 

Gravel  loads,  like  sand-clay  roads,  are  maintained  by  dragging  as 
required  in  order  to  keep  the  surface  properly  shaped.  If  corruga- 
tions develop  they  can  only  be  removed  by  scarifying  or  loosening 
the  surface  to  a  depth  of  2  or  3  inches  and  recompacting.  But  the 
formation  of  corrugations  may  generally  be  taken  as  evidence  that 
the  gravel  surface  should  be  replaced  by  a  surface  of  higher  type. 

Water-hound  macadam  surfaces. — "Water-bound  macadam  surfaces 
are  made  of  crushed  rock,  the  particles  of  which  are  angular  in 
form,  differing  in  this  regard  from  the  stony  material  of  gravel 
surfaces.     They  are  generally  built  in  two  main  courses,  each  of 


FEDERAL-AID  GRAVEL  ROAD  IN  TEXAS 

Fio.  11. — Gravel  loads  are  suitable  for  traffic  of  moderate  weight  and  density.  They 
will  not  satisfactorily  withstand  heavy  motor-truck  traffic  and  are  difficult  to 
maintain  when  the  traffic  exceeds  from  450  to  600  vehicles  a  day 

which  is  compacted  separately  by  rolling  with  a  road  roller.  The 
product  of  the  rock  crusher  is  screened  into  three  sizes,  the  coarsest 
of  which  passes  through  holes  2l/2  or  3  inches  in  diameter,  the  inter- 
mediate size  through  holes  1*4  or  IV2  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
smallest  size  through  holes  one-half  or  five-eighths  inch  in  diameter. 
Formerly  it  was  the  invariable  practice  to  use  the  coarse  material 
for  the  lower  or  base  course  and  the  intermediate  size  for  the  surface 
or  wearing  course,  filling  the  space  between  the  particles  composing 
each  course  with  the  fine  material.  Recent  experiments  indicate 
that  the  smaller  stone  may  be  used  in  the  base  course  with  profit.  It 
appears  that  when  it  is  thus  used  the  smaller  stone  forms  a  blanket 
layer  over  the  subgrade  and  tends  to  prevent  the  formation  of  what 
are  known  as  "  frost  boils,"  formerly  of  common  occurrence  in  the 
spring  when  the  subgrade  soil,  becoming  wet,  forced  its  way  into  and 
through  the  stone  layers  and  appeared  on  the  surface. 
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The  macadam  road  surface  depends  for  its  stability  largely  upon 
the  wedging  or  interlocking  of  the  angular  stone  fragments  of  which 
it  is  composed,  but  these  are  held  together  by  the  cementing  proper- 
ties of  the  stone  dust  in  the  fine  material  which  is  flushed  into  the 
compacted  surface  layer  by  sprinkling  the  surface  of  the  road.  The 
integrity  of  the  road  depends  upon  the  maintenance  of  this  stone- 
dust  bond  and  the  interlocked  condition  of  the  stone  particles.  The 
life  of  the  road  depends  upon  the  maintenance  of  this  bond  by  the 
production  of  new  dust  to  replace  any  that  may  be  lost  by  wind 
action  and  the  absorption  of  enough  water  to  form  the  cement 
either  from  rainfall  or  air  moisture. 

Formerly,  when  traffic  was  largely  horse-drawn,  the  horses'  hoofs  - 
and  the  steel  tires  wore  off  enough  dust  from  the  stone  particles  to 
keep  the  supply  of  binding  material  replenished,  and  the  rolling 
of  the  steel  wheels  kept  the  surface  compact  and  firm.     But  rubber- 
tired  motor  vehicles  have  an  entirely  different  effect.     Being  driven 


FEDERAL-AID   MACADAM    ROAD   IN   VIRGINIA 

Km.  12. — Water-bound  macadam  roads  are  suitable  for  use  where  the  traffic  consists 
largely  of  steel-tired,  horse-drawn  vehicles,  either  light  or  heavy.     They  do  not 
successfully  stand  automobile  traffic 

by  their  rear  wheels  these  vehicles  apply  a  force  to  the  road  surface 
which  tends  to  dislodge  the  surface  stone;  the  rapidity  of  the 
vehicular  movement  sets  up  air  currents  which  draw  the  dust  from 
the  road  surface  and  blow  it  away ;  and  the  rubber  tires  do  not  wear 
off  enough  dust  to  replenish  the  loss,  with  the  result  that  the  sur- 
face "  ravels.*' 

Water-bound  macadam  roads  can  not  be  maintained  under  auto- 
mobile traffic.  This  fact  accounts  for  the  small  use  that  is  now  made 
of  this  once  universal  type.  They  are  suitable  for  use  where  the 
traffic  consists  largely  of  steel-tired,  horse-drawn  vehicles,  either 
light  or  heavy.  Under  such  conditions  they  depreciate  mainly  by 
"raveling"'  in  long  spells  of  dry  weather  and  by  the  formation  of 
"potholes"'  caused  by  the  dislodging  of  surface  stone  and  accen- 
tuated by  the  subsequent  pounding  and  grinding  of  the  steel-tired 
wheels.  "Raveling"  is  repaired  only  by  rebinding  the  surface 
course  with  the  sprinkling  cart  and  road  roller  after  a  new  applica- 
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tion  of  dust.  "Potholes"  arc  repaired  by  cutting  away  the  surface 
over  a  small  area  around  the  damaged  portion  and  refilling  with  new 
material,  binding  the  patch  as  in  original  construction. 

Surface-treated  macadam  roads. — Water-bound  macadam  roads 
can  only  be  maintained  under  automobile  traffic  by  protecting  the 
surface  with  a  carpet  coat  of  bituminous  material  (tar  or  asphalt, 
hot  or  cold)  spread  at  the  rate  of  about  one-half  gallon  per  square 
yard  and  covered  with  coarse  sand,  fine  gravel,  or  stone  chips. 
When  so  maintained  the  water-bound  macadam  road  is  converted 
into  what  is  known  as  a  surface-treated  macadam  road.  The  sur- 
face application  protects  the  underlying  macadam,  and  by  prevent- 
ing the  withdrawal  of  binding  material  keeps  the  road  surface  in- 
tact. The  surface  treatment  requires  renewal  periodically,  not  more 
than  once  a  year.  Too  frequent  renewal  is  apt  to  build  up  a  heavy 
bituminous  mat  on  the  surface,  which  lacking  stability,  tends  to 
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SURFACE  TREATING  A  MACADAM  ROAD 

Flu.  13.  —  Water-bound  mucadam  roads  are  maintained  under  automobile  traffic  by 
protecting  the  surface  with  a  carpet  coat  of.  tar  or  asphalt  spread  at  the  rate  of 
about  one-half  gallon  per  square  yard  and  covered  with  coarse  sand,  One  gravel, 
or  stone  chips 

"bunch  up"  in  waves  similar  to  the  corrugations  which  form  in 
gravel  roads.  This  condition,  when  it  develops,  can  be  temporarily 
remedied  by  planing  off  the  tops  of  the  waves,  but  for  a  lasting  cure 
it  is  generally  necessary  to  scarify  and  reshape  the  road.  Surface 
treatments  or  carpet  coats  also  deteriorate  by  the  ripping  off  of 
small  areas  of  the  mat.  The  remedy  in  this  case  is  patching  with 
new  bituminous  material  and  sand,  gravel,  or  chips. 

Biiumvnoua-maeadwm  roads. — The  method  of  constructing  bitu- 
minous-macadam surfaces  is  the  same  as  that  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  water-bound  macadam  up  to  the  point  of  binding  the 
surface  course.  The  surface  course  being  lightly  rolled,  bitumi- 
nous material  (tar  or  asphalt,  generally  hot)  is  applied  to  it  at  the 
rate  of  iy2  gallons  to  the  square  yard  and,  penetrating  between  the 
stones,  more  or  less  perfectly  coats  their  surfaces.     The  wearing 
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course  is  then  covered  with  a  light  layer  of  stone  chips  and  rolled, 
after  which  another  application  of  bituminous  material  is  made 
at  the  rate  of  one-half  gallon  to  the  square  yard  to  seal  the  surface 
voids,  and  after  this  application,  which  is  closely  followed  hy  an- 
other costing  of  stone  chips,  the  road  is  completed  by  thorough  roll- 
ing. After  the  manner  of  applying  the  bituminous  material,  this 
type  of  road  is  often  called  penetration  macadam.  It  is  suitable 
for  either  horse-drawn  or  automobile  traffic  in  fairly  large  volumes 
and  for  a  limited  number  of  light  motor  trucks.  It  does  not 
successfully  withstand  heavy  motor-truck  traffic.  It  deteriorates 
by  formation  of  "potholes"  and  by  the  wearing  away  or  "'bunch- 
ing" of  the  seal  coat,  which  is  the  name  given  to  the  surface 
application  of  bituminous  material  and  chips.  Potholes  are  re- 
paired by  cutting  away  the  area   around   them   and   refilling   with 


CONSTRUCTING   BITUMINOUS-CONCRETE   SURFACE 

Flu.  14.  -Bituminous  concrete  consists  of  a  carefully  graded  mixture  of  stone  or 
sand  particles,  or  both,  and  asphalt.  The  asphaltie  cement  is  mixed,  hot,  with 
the  graded  "aggregate  '  at  a  mixing  plant,  and  the  mixture  is  then  hauled  to  the 
road  and  applied  while-  still  hot  lo  the  prepared  base  in  a  compact  course, 
generally  2  inches  thick 

clean  stone,  which  is  either  mixed  with  bituminous  material  before 
placing  in  the  cavity  or  bound  with  such  material  poured  over  it 
after  placing.  The  patch  is  finished  by  surface  application  of 
chips  and  tamping  or  rolling.  The  seal  coat  is  renewed  and  re- 
paired in  the  same  way  as  carpet  coats  on  surface-treated  roads. 

Bituminous-cotierete  siirfaees. — Bituminous  concrete  is  the  class 
name  which  applies  to  a  number  of  surfaces  resembling  each  other 
in  the  fact  that  they  consist  of  mixtures  of  asphalt  with  crushed 
stone  or  sand  graded  to  include  a  range  of  sizes  from  a  specified 
minimum  to  a  specified  maximum,  but  differing  in  the  sizes  speci- 
fied. Among  the  surfaces  thus  generally  classed  are:  (1)  Sheet 
asphalt,  which  consists  of  graded  sand  and  asphalt:  (2)  Topeka 
mix,  which  consists  of  graded  sand  and  stone  particles  having  a 
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maximum  size  of  one-half  inch  and  asphalt;  and  (3)  coarse  bitu- 
minous concrete,  in  which  the  maximum  size  of  stone  is  increased 
to  about  1.V4  inches. 

These  surfaces  differ  from  bituminous  macadam  in  two  respects: 
(1)  The  "  aggregate,"  which  is  the  name  given  to  the  stone  or  sand 
particles,  is  carefully  graded  in  size  to  include  various  percentages 
of  all  sizes  between  the  minimum  and  maximum  specified,  on  the 
theory  that  s'uch  graded  particles  when  compacted  form  a  dense 
mass  with  a  minimum  of  voids  or  spaces  between  them;  (2)  the 
asphaltic  cement  is  mixed  hot  with  the  graded  stone  particles  be- 
fore they  are  spread  on  the  road,  thereby  assuring  a  uniform  and 
thorough  coating  of  all 
particles. 

These  mixed  materials 
when  spread  on  the  road 
and  compacted  (gener- 
ally to  a  thickness  of  2 
inches  for  the  surface 
layer)  form  a  closely 
knit,  weatherproof  sur- 
face capable  of  support- 
ing heavy  loads,  if  it 
is  itself  adequately  sup- 
ported by  a  firm  founda- 
tion. 

As  these  surfaces  are 
generally  used  only  on 
roads  which  carry  heavy 
traffic,  they  are  usually 
supported  by  Portland- 
cement  concrete  bases, 
although  sometimes  they 
are  supported  by  bases 
constructed  according  to 
the  bituminous-concrete 
principle  or  even  by 
water  -  bound  macadam 
bases.  In  any  case  the 
character  and  thickness 
of  the  base  course  is  de- 
termined by  the  weight 
of  the  traffic  that  will  use 
the  road,  and  this  is  a 
determination  that  must 
be  left  to  engineering 
judgment  in  the  prem- 
ises. 

Sheet-asphalt  surfaces 
are  not  laid  directly  on  the  base  course,  but  on  an  intermediate 
course,  approximately  iy2  inches  thick,  of  coarse  bituminous  con- 
crete.   This  course  is  known  as  the  binder  course. 

Laid  on  adequate  bases  these  surfaces  are  suitable  for  the  heaviest 
traffic  and  are  smooth  and  pleasant  to  ride  over.     If  the  aggregate 
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FEDERAL-AID  BITUMINOUS-CONCRETE  ROAD  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 

i  15. — As  bituminous-concrete  surfaces)  are  gener- 
ally used  onlv  on  roads  which  carry  heavy  traffic, 
they  are  usually  supported  hy  a  concrete  hase.  I-ald 
on  adequate  bases,  they  are  suitable  for  the  heaviest 
traffic  and  are  smooth  and  pleasant  to  ride  over 
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used  is  properly  proportioned  and  the  asphaltie  eement  of  the  right 
consistency,  they  remain  smooth  and  firm  for  long  periods,  deterio- 
rating only  locally  by  formation  of  potholes,  which  generally  occur 
at  some  point  where  the  surface  is  defective.  Such  defects  are  re- 
paired by  patching  with  fresh  bituminous  concrete.  If  the  aggre- 
gate, has  not  been  properly  proportioned  or  if  the  asphalt  with 
which  it  is  mixed  is  not  sufficiently  stiff,  the  surface  may  develop 
waves  similar  to  the  corrugations  which  form  in  overloaded  gravel 
roads.  There  is  no  permanent  cure  for  this  condition.  The  surface 
must  be  relaid  with  properly  mixed  material.  If  the  traffic  is  too 
heavy  for  the  base  used,  the  whole  road  may  break  down  locally  at 
points  where  the  base  course  fails.  The  development  of  this  condi- 
tion indicates  that  the  road  is  overloaded.  Repairs  may  be  made 
by  replacing  the  failing  sections  of  base  and  resurfacing,  but  perma- 
nent relief  may  be  obtained  only  by  construction  of  a  stronger  base. 


BUILDING   A  CONCRETE   ROAD 

FlG.  10. — Concrete  road  surfaces  arc  generally  made  of  1 : 1%  :  8,  1  :  'J.  :  '■'•,  or 
1:2:4  concrete,  the  proportions  representing  cement,  sand,  and  gravel  or  stone, 
respectively.  The  concrete  is  mixed  in  a  power  mixer  which  propels  itself  along 
the  road  leaving  a  rihhon  of  fresh  concrete  surface  behind  it 

Portland-cement  concrete  surfaces. — Portland-cement  concrete, 
popularly  known  simply  as  concrete,  in  addition  to  being  used  as  a 
base  for  bituminous  concrete  or  brick  pavements,  is  also  used  alone 
to  form  the  surface  of  roads.  As  is  quite  generally  known,  concrete 
consists  of  an  intimate  mixture  of  crushed  stone  or  gravel,  sand, 
Portland  cement,  and  water.  Mixed  wet,  the  cement  undergoes  a 
chemical  change  as  the  mixture  dries,  which  causes  the  concrete  to 
become  hard  and  strong.  For  reasons  similar  to  those  mentioned  in 
the  discussion  of  bituminous-concrete  surfaces,  it  is  desirable  that 
the  stone  or  gravel  and  the  sand  be  composed  of  particles,  which  in 
each  ingredient  are  carefully  graded  from  coarse  to  fine,  that  the 
proportions  of  stone  and  sand  be  so  adjusted  that  the  graded  sand 
shall  slightly  more  than  fill  the  voids  in  the  graded  stone,  and  that 
the  Portland  cement  be  present  in  such  quantity  as  to  coat  the  sand 
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grains  uniformly,  thereby  forming  a  mortar  which  in  turn  .should 
coat  the  stone  particles  uniformly.  For  best  results  the  whole  mass, 
thus  proportioned,  must  be  compacted  into  as  dense  a  body  as  pos- 
sible. 

Concrete-road  surfaces  are  generally  made  of  concrete  in  which 
the  proportions  of  the  three  ingredients,  expressed  as  parts  of  ce- 
ment, sand,  and  stone,  respectively,  are  either  1  to  V/2  to  3.  or  1 
to  2  to  3,  or  1  to  2  to  4.  The  concrete  is  mixed  in  a  power  mixer 
which  propels  itself  along  the  prepared  subgrade,  converting  the 
raw  materials  brought  to  it  into  concrete  which  it  leaves  behind  it, 
as  a  ribbon  of  road  surface,  as  it  moves.  After  the  concrete  is  de- 
posited on  the  subgrade  by  the  mixer  it  must  be  spread  to  uniform 
thickness  over  the  whole  width  between  the  temporary  side  forms 
of  wood  or  metal  placed  to  hold  it  until  it  "sets.'  the  mass  must  be 
compacted  by  tamping,  and  the  surface  must   be  smoothed  to  the 
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Fig.  17. — Concrete-road  surfaces  are  smooth  and  hard  and  suitable  for  the  heaviest 

I  raffle 

required  shape.    These  processes  are  accomplished  either  by  special 
hand  tools  or  by  patented  mechanical  concrete  road  finishers. 

Properly  built,  concrete-road  surfaces  are  smooth  and  hard  and 
suitable  for  the  heaviest  traffic.  They  are  worn  down  scarcely  at 
all  by  rubber-tired  vehicles.  They  deteriorate  by  cracking  under 
the  weight  of  vehicles  or  as  the  result  of  natural  forces,  and  this 
cracking  may  proceed  to  such  an  extent  that  the  road  surface  will  be 
broken  into  small  sections  which  become  displaced.  They  must  then 
be  removed  and  replaced  by  fresh  concrete;  but  the  failure  is  an 
indication  that  the  road  is  overloaded,  and  a  lasting  cure  can  only 
be  effected  by  construction  of  a  stronger  surface.  The  cracking  re- 
ferred to  above  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  cracks  which  form 
transversely  at  intervals  as  a  result  of  the  contraction  of  the  concrete 
when  cold  or  with  the  longitudinal  cracks  that  sometimes  appear  in 
the  center  of  the  road.  These  cracks,  which  may  be  practically  pre- 
vented from  forming  by  leaving  joints  in  the  surface  when  it  is  laid 
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(i.  e.,  by  separating  the  surface  into  slabs),  are  not  seriously  objec- 
tionable and  do  not  endanger  the  integrity  of  the  surface  except  as 
they  may  be  the  beginning  from  which  surface  defects  may  spread. 

Steel  rods  or  mesh,  similar  in  appearance  to  heavy  fence  wire,  are 
sometimes  embedded  in  the  concrete  surface  when  it  is  constructed 
with  the  intention  of  supplementing  the  strength  of  the  concrete. 
Such  roads  are  known  as  reinforced  concrete  roads. 

Brink  road  surfaces. — Brick  road  surfaces  are  built  with  vitrified 
paving  brick  which  differ  materially  from  building  brick.  Ordi- 
nary brick  are  not  vitrified.  They  are  simply  burned  until  the 
plastic  properties  of  the  clay  are  destroyed  and  a  hard  material 
results.  Paving  brick  must  be  made  from  refractory  clays  or 
shales — that  is.  from  material  that  resists  very  high  temperatures, 
but  still  can  be  partly  fused  or  melted.  Vitrification  consists  in  heat- 
ing the  molded  bricks  until  they  have  begun  to  melt.     On  cooling 


BRICK-ROAD  CONSTRUCTION 

!■•!,;  is — Properly  laid  un  concrete  bases,  brick  roads  are  suitable  for  the  heaviest 
t  raffle.  The  bfick  are  laid  on  a  sand  cushion,  which  is  spread  over  the  base. 
The  long  dimension  of  the  brick  is  laid  across  the  road  and  each  alternate  row- 
is  begun  with  a  half  brick  so  as  to  break  the  joints 

they  slowly  become  very  tough  and  hard  and  sufficiently  resistant  to 
abrasion  to  be  used  as  the  wearing  surface  of  a  road. 

The  brick  used  in  road  construction  average  about  4  by  4  by  8 
inches  in  size.  They  are  placed  on  the  road  in  closely  laid  rows  with 
the  long  dimensions  riming  across  the  road,  and  each  alternate  row- 
is  be<run  with  a  half  brick  so  as  to  break  the  joints.  In  Florida,  brick 
surfaces  have  been  found  to  give  fairly  satisfactory  service  under 
traffic  composed  largely  of  automobiles,  when  laid  directly  on  nat- 
ural sand  subgrades,  providing  the  edges  of  the  surface  are  retained 
by  a  curb.  But  normally  it  is  necessary  to  lay  the  brick  on  a  base 
of  compacted  broken  stone,  sla<r,  or  concrete.  Concrete  bases  are 
alwavs  used  when  the  traffic  is  heavy. 

As* brick,  like  mill  lumber,  are  not  all  of  exactly  the  same  thick- 
ness, they  are  not  laid  directly  upon  the  base  but  upon  a  cushion  or 
bed(lin«r  course  of  sand,  or  a  mixture  of  sand  and  cement,  which  is 
spread  over  the  base  to  a  thickness  of  about  1  inch.    On  this  bed  the 
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brick  are  laid  and  rolled  with  a  power  roller  of  medium  weight 
until  they  are  firmly  bedded  in  the  cushion  and  the  upper  sur- 
faces are  brought  into  line.  The  joints  between  them  are  now  gen- 
erally filled  with  a  special  bituminous  material,  called  joint  filler, 
which  serves  to  hold  the  brick  in  place  and  seal  the  entire  surface 
against  weather  and  water.  Formerly  a  rich  grout  of  sand  and 
cement  mixed  with  water  to  the  consistency  of  heavy  cream  was 
used  to  fill  the  joints,  but  grout  filler  is  now  generally  being  dis- 
carded in  favor  of  bituminous  filler,  which  produces  a  less  noisy 
pavement,  easier  to  repair,  and  free  from  certain  objectionable  fea- 
tures which  in  grout-filled  pavements  result  from  the  expansion  of 
the  brick  caused  by  high  temperatures. 

Properly  laid  on  concrete  bases,  brick  roads  are  suitable  for  the 
heaviest  traffic.  They  suffer  practically  no  surface  wear  from 
rubber-tired  traffic  and  deteriorate  principally  by  failure  of  the  base 
resulting  from  overloading  and  by  unequal  settlement  of  the  brick 
on  the  bedding  course.  The  latter  defect  is  easily  repaired  in 
bituminous-filled  pavements  by  removing  the  brick  in  the  affected 
area,  adding  a  sufficient  amount  of  sand  to  raise  the  bedding  course 
by  the  required  amount,  replacing  the  brick,  and  refilling  the  joints. 
Base  failures  are  repaired  by  removing  the  broken  base  and  recon- 
structing it,  but,  as  in  other  types  previously  mentioned,  failures  of 
this  kind  are  generally  indicative  of  the  need  for  a  heavier  and 
stronger  base. 

Experiments  and  Tests 

The  several  types  of  roads  described  are  designed  in  different 
widths  and  thicknesses  with  different  combinations  of  base  and  sur- 
face course.  Just  what  design  shall  be  used  is  often  as  important 
as  the  choice  of  type.  The  decision  in  any  particular  case  depends 
upon  a  number  of  factors,  among  which  are  the  weight  of:  the 
traffic,  climatic  and  soil  Conditions,  relative  cost  and  availability  of 
different  materials,  and  general  economic  considerations,  the  object 
being  to  select  that  particular  type  and  design  of  surface  which, 
laid  on  the  particular1  soil,  will  carry  the  known  traffic  at  the  lowest 
cost,  considering  not  only  the  cost  of  the  road,  but  also  the  cost  of 
operating  vehicles  over  it.  In  making  such  decisions  engineers  have 
had  to  depend  until  recently  largely  upon  judgment  based  on  their 
observation  of  the  behavior  of  existing  roads.  As  all  the  factors 
involved  are  seldom  duplicated  in  any  two  roads,  there  has  always 
been  a  certain  element  of  doubt  in  the  decision.  To  remove  this  ele- 
ment of  doubt  or  reduce  it  is  the  purpose  of  numerous  experiments 
and  tests  which  .recently  have  been  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  and  other  agencies. 

The  usefulness  of  these  tests  in  determining  the  design  of  pave- 
ments is  well  illustrated  by  the  results  of  the  experiments  conducted 
on  the  Pittsburg  test  road  at  Pittsburg,  Calif.  This  test  Was  inaugu- 
rated by  the  Columbia  Steel  Co.  in  the  spring  of  1921.  It  soon  be- 
came apparent  that  extremely  important  information  could  be  ob- 
tained from  it,  and  it  was  finally  completed  by  the  California 
Highway  Commission  and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

A  road  was  built  in  the  form  of  an  elliptical  track  about  1,370 
feet  in  circumference.     It  was  surfaced  with  a  number  of  different 
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designs  of  concrete  pavement.  Since  the  purpose  of  the  test  was  to 
show  the  relative  value  of  these  different  pavement  designs,  great 
care  was  observed  in  preparing  the  adobe  subgrade  so  that  it  would 
be  as  nearly  as  possible  exactly  uniform  under  all  sections.  The 
pavement  sections  varied  in  thickness  from  5  to  8  inches.  Some  of 
them  were  reinforced  with  steel,  others  were  not.  Some  were  built 
with  inverted  curbs  or  ribs  projecting  downward  into  the  subgrade 
along  the  sides  of  the  pavement  to  stiffen  the  edges.  Some  were 
built  with  joints  in  the  center  of  the  pavement;  others  without 
joints.  One  section  which  was  6  inches  thick  at  the  center  of  the 
pavement  was  thickened  to  9  inches  at  the  edge. 

When  the  various  sections  were  completed  a  mrniDer  oi  motor 
trucks  were  operated  over  them  running  in  two  lines  as  on  an  actual 
road.  At  first  the  trucks  were  operated  without  load.  As  the  test 
progressed  the  weight  on  the  rear  wheels  of  the  trucks  was  gradu- 


THE  PITTSBURG  TEST  ROAD 

Pig.  19. — The  Pittsburg  test  road  was  built  by  the  Columbia  Steel  Co.,  and  the 
tests  were  conducted  by  the  company  and  later  by  the  California  Highway  Com- 
mission and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  The  road  was  surfaced 
with  various  designs  of  concrete,  which  were  tested  under  a  controlled  truck 
traffic 

ally  increased  by  adding  load.  Throughout  the  test  careful  obser- 
vations were  made  of  the  beginning  and  progress  of  failure  from 
tunnels  built  under  the  roacL  By  the  summer  of  1922,  6,914,850 
tons  of  traffic  had  gone  over  the  pavement,  an  amount  equivalent 
to  perhaps  40  years  of  normal  traffic  on  a  well-traveled  road,  and  a 
number  of  the  sections  had  failed,  whereas  others  remained  in  per- 
fect condition.  One  noteworthy  fact  was  that  although  the  traffic 
cracked  and  destroyed  some  of  the  sections  by  reason  of  its  weight, 
it  did  not  materially  wear  down  the  surface. 

When  finally  the  test  was  completed,  the  experimenter's  had  before 
them  a  series  of  observations,  all  obtained  in  little  more  than  a  year, 
which  were  far  more  complete  and  exact  than  they  could  have  ob- 
tained in  40  years  of  observation  of  actual  roads  under  normal 
traffic.  They  proceeded  to  analyze  these  results  and  rate  the  various 
sections  on  the  basis  of  their  total  cost,  including  the  original  cost 
of  construction  plus  the  cost  of  maintenance.    As  all  sections  were 
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paved  with  concrete,  the  cost  of  operating  vehicles  over  them  was 
the  same  for  each  section,  so  that  this  cost  could  be  neglected. 
Maintenance  costs  were  estimated  by  considering  that  the  expense  of 
filling  with  bituminous  material  the  cracks  which  had  formed  would 
be  1  cent  per  foot  of  crack.  The  cost  of  patching  the  totally  failed 
areas  was  estimated  at  three  times  the  original  cost  of  the  pavement 
per  unit  of  area.  In  this  way  Table  8  was  compiled,  in  which  the 
various  sections  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  total  computed 
cost  of  construction  and  maintenance  as  given  in  the  second  column 
from  the  right.  These  costs  represent  approximately  the  total  ex- 
pense of  the  various  sections  over  a  40-year  period  of  normal  traffic. 

The  least  expensive  section  was  section  J,  which  was  the  pavement 
that  was  built  6  inches  thick  at  the  center  with  the  edges  thickened 
to  9  inches.  It  will  be  noted  that  this  section  was  not  the  section 
in  which  the  least  concrete  was  used,  nor  was  it  the  section  that  was 
constructed  at  the  lowest  cost,  nor  was  it  the  section  which  developed 
the  smallest  percentage  of  failure.  But,  considering  the  cost  of 
construction  and  the  cost  of  repairing  the  damage  caused  by  the 
traffic,  it  has  the  best  rating,  indicating  that  in  its  design  the  mate- 
rials used  were  employed  to  the  best  advantage.  This  is  the  test  of 
scientific  road  construction. 


Table  8. — Comparison   of  the   behavior  and  cost  of  various 
Pittsburg  (Calif.)  test  road 

sections 

of  the 

Section 

Concrete 
per  mile 

as 

actually 

laid 

Steel 
per 
mile 

Broken 
areas 
per 
square 
yard 
of 
pave- 
ment 

Cracks 

per 
square 
yard 

of 
pave- 
ment 

Com- 
puted 
original 
cost  per 

mile  of 
pave- 
ment 

only 

Theo- 
retical 

mainte- 
nance 

cost  per 
mile 

Percent- 
age of 
failure 

Total 
com- 
puted 
cost  of 
con-  - 

struction 
and 

mainte- 
nance 

per  mile 

Unit 

com- 
parison 
of  total 

com- 
puted 
cost  per 

mile 

J 

Cu.  lids. 
2,110 
1,845 
1,798 
1,722 
2,719 
2,574 
2,806 
2,127 
1,740 
1,  500 
1,700 
1,953 
1,834 

Tons 

55 
55 
69 

69 
55 
20 
•24 
24 
20 

Sq.ft. 

0.07 

.36 

.45 

.53 

.00 

.22 

.00 

.56 

1.56 

2.99 

3.09 

3.12 

4.08 

Din.  ft. 
1.44 
2.01 
2.56 
2.66 
1.11 
.70 
.60 
2.04 
2.29 
3.91 
3.91 
3.01 
3.74 

Dollars 
31, 439 
33,  271 
32,549 
32,643 
39,  426 
37,  323 
40,687 
37,902 
31,  659 
26,  207 
29, 176 
32, 139 
35,427 

Dollars 

885 

4,205 

5,162 

6,049 

117 

2,810 

63 

7,291 

16,  705 

26,534 

30,464 

33,  743 

48,  576 

Per  cent 

2.8 

12.6 

15.8 

18.5 

.3 

7.5 

.2 

19.2 

52.8 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Dollars 

32,  324 
37,  476 
37,  701 

33,  692 

39,  543 
40,133 

40,  7S0 
45,  193 
48,  364 
52,  741 
59,  640 
65,  882 
84,003 

1.000 

D _ 

1.159 

c__._-_ 

1.166 

K 

1.197 

F _ 

1.223 

M                

1.242 

E ____ 

1.261 

G 

1.393 

L 

1.493 

B 

1.632 

H 

1.  815 

I            

2.038 

A 

2.599 

All  pavements  18  feet  wide. 
Estimated  cost: 

Unit  costs  of  plain  concrete  as  follows — 

Prom  1,001  cubic  yards  to  1,500  cubic  yards  per  milo,  $15.75  per  cubic  yard. 
From  1,501  cubic  yards  to  2,000  cubic  yards  per  mile,  $15.35  per  cubic  yard. 
From  2,001  cubic  yards  to  2,500  cubic  yards  per  mile,  $14.80  per  cubic  yard . 
From  2,601  cubieyardsto3,000cubic  yards  per  mile,  $14.50  per  cubic  yard. 
Cost  ofreinforcingsteel,$90pertonin  place. 
Cost  ofrockballastunder  section  A,  $5,475  per  mile. 
Cost  of  maintenance  of  cracks  assumed  equal  to  1  cent  per  lineal  foot.    Unit  maintenance  costs  of  broken 
areas  aro  assumed  to  be  three  times  the  original  unit  cost  of  the  pavement  only. 

Percentage  of  failure  determined  from  ratio  of  sum  of  maintenance  costs  to  original  cost.    In  cases  where 
maintenance  cost  exceeded  original  cost,  percentage  of  failure  is  100. 

.  The  Pittsburg  test  is  but  one  of  a  number  of  important  experi- 
ments conducted  at  various  places  by  several  agencies,  all  dealing 
with  various  phases  of  the  design  of"  highway  surfaces,  subgrades, 
and  other  features  of  roads.    The  principal  investigations  have  been 
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conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  the  Illinois  Division 
of  Highways,  and  the  California  Highway  Commission,  but  a  large 
number  of  auxiliary  investigations  have  been  conducted  by  other  in- 
stitutions alone  or  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  facts  which  will  be  dovetailed  into 
the  final  analyses. 

The  problems  relate  principally  to  the  design  of  roads  for  heavy 
motor  trucks.     The  lighter,  fast-moving  automobiles  present  little 

difficulty,  because  roads 
which  are  capable  of 
carrying  heavy  vehicles 
will  serve  without  dif- 
ficulty the  lighter  traffic. 
The  Hates  road  test. — 
One  notable  investiga- 
tion which  has  recently 
been  completed  is  that 
known  as  the  Bates  road 
test  conducted  by  the 
Illinois  Division  of 
Highways.  The  road  in 
this  case  was  constructed 
on  a  newly  prepared 
subgrade  of  very  uni- 
form character.  The 
primary  purpose  of  the 
test  was  to  determine 
the  most  suitable  design 
of  pavement  for  carry- 
ing the  kind  of  traffic 
allowed  by  law  in  the 
State  of  Illinois.  The 
pavement  was  approxi- 
mately 2  miles  long  and 
was  composed  originally 
of  65  sections  which  va- 
ried either  in  design  or 
materials.  The  materi- 
als used  included  Port- 
land cement  concrete, 
both  plain  and  rein- 
forced, vitrified  paving 
ing  brick,  and  bitumi- 
nous materials,  the  test 
differing  in  this  respect 
from  the  Pittsburg  test,  in  which  all  sections  were  paved  with  concrete. 
The  traffic  consisted  of  3-ton  trucks  run  with  the  rear  wheels  along 
the  outer  edge  of  the  pavement.  The  weight  on  the  rear  wheels  was 
regulated  so  that  it  was  2, 500  pounds  at  the  beginning  of  the  test, 
and  after  each  1,000  round  trips  the  weight  was  increased  until  the 
legal  limit  of  loading  permitted  by  the  State  (8.000  pounds  per 
wheel)  was  obtained.  Careful  observations  of  the  condition  of  the 
various  sections  were  made  during  the  test,  and  in  this  manner  the 


THE  BATES  TEST  ROAD 

Tii;.  i'0. — The  Rates  road  test  was  conducted  by  the 
Illinois  Division  of  Highways.  The  road,  2  miles 
long,  was  surfaced  with  t>"»  sections,  which  differed 
in  design  and  materials.  The  purpose  of  the  test 
was  to  determine  the  best  type  and  design  of  pave- 
ment to  carry  the  kind  of  traffic  allowed  tinder  the 
laws  of  the  State 
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maximum  wheel  load  which  the  various  designs  were  capahle  of 
sustaining  without  failure  was  determined. 

When  the  testing  of  the  original  sections  was  completed,  other 
concrete  sections  were  constructed  in  which  the  design  was  altered 
to  include  pavement  with  edges  thicker  than  the  center.  As  in  the 
Pittsburg  tests,  the  sections  so  designed  were  found  to  be  more  sat- 
isfactory than  other  designs,  and  the  observations  made  possible  the 
development  of  a  mathematical  formula  by  which  the  required 
thickness  of  edge  can  be  determined  from  a  knowledge  of  the  maxi- 
mum wheel  load  to  which  the  road  will  be  subjected  and  the  tensile 
strength  of  the  concrete  as  determined  by  laboratory  tests  on  small 
specimens. 

As  a  result  of  these  tests  the  Illinois  Division  of  Highways  has 
found  it  possible  to  alter  the  standard  design  of  the  Illinois  con- 


EFFECT  OF  THE  TRAFFIC  ON  A  SECTION  OF  THE  BATES  ROAD 

Fig.  21. — The  traffic  consisted  of  3-ton  trucks.  The  weight  on  the  trucks  was 
Increased  after  each  1,000  round  trips.  Careful  observations  of  the  condition  of 
the  various  sections  were  made  during  the  test,  and  in  this  manner  the  maximum 
wheel  load  which  the  various  designs  were  capahle  of  sustaining  without  failure 
was  determined 

crete  roads  by  decreasing  the  center  thickness  and  increasing  the 
edge  thickness  with  a  resulting  saving  of  approximately  $1,000,000 
worth  of  concrete  per  year. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  all  the  investigations  to  contribute  in  some 
way  to  the  development  of  rational  methods  of  road  design  similar 
to  those  employed  for  many  years  in  the  design  of  bridges.  For  any 
given  maximum  load  a  bridge  can  be  designed  with  certainty  that  it 
•will  not  fail  unless  the  maximum  load  for  which  it  is  designed  is 
exceeded.  The  problems  of  design  presented  by  highway  pave- 
ments and  surfaces  are  far  more  complex  than  those  involved  in 
the  design  of  bridges,  and  they  have  not  heretofore  been  satisfac- 
torily solved.  Those  who  are  conducting  the  investigations  are 
therefore  taking  nothing  for  granted.  They  are  seeking  to  isolate 
every  variable  and  determine  its  contribution  to  the  complex  result 
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which  is  observed  in  the  behavior  of  a  road  under  traffic.  Many  of 
the  experiments  seem  to  tlio.se  unacquainted  with  the  many  ramifi- 
cations of  the  problem  to  have  little  immediate  practical  value.     lint 


MOTOR  TRUCK    IMPACT   IS  A   DESTRUCTIVE   FORCE 

FlO.  '-1. — Modern  pavements  are  ncv»>r  <|uite  smooth.  The  slight  inequalities  in 
their  surfaces  when  they  are  new  are  developed  and  accentuated  hy  traffic.  The 
rising  and  falling  of  truck  wheels  over  these  Inequalities  causes  the  Impact  or 
pounding  with  which  everyone  is  familiar 

to  those  who  have  in  mind  the  various  relations  of  one  part  of  the 
problem  to  another  it  is  these  very  isolations  of  detail  which,  by  their 
gradual  convergence  upon  the  truth,  offer  the  greatest  hope  of  a 
successful  development  of  rational  design  methods. 

Motor-tiurk  impact  tests. — Naturally  one  of  the  first  facts  the 
designer  must  have  in  his  possession  is  the  load  to  which  the  pave- 
ment is  to  be  subjected.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  he  know  the  dead 
weight  of  the  heaviest  vehicle  by  which  the  road  will  be  used,  because 
vehicles  do  not  stand  still.  They  move  over  the  road  and  in  moving 
they  deliver  to  the  road  surface  pounding  blows  or  impacts  which 
are  quite  different  from  their  dead  weight.  Although  modern  pave- 
ments are  quite  smooth,  they  are  never  exactly  so,  and  the  slight 
inequalities  of  surface  which  they  have  when  they  are  new  are  de- 
veloped and  accentuated  by  traffic.  The  rising  and  falling  of  truck 
wheels  over  these  inequalities  causes  much  of  the  pounding  with 
which  everyone  is  familiar.  Such  pounding  or  impact  is  destruc- 
tive, and  for  this  reason  an  extensive  series  of  experiments  com- 
prising some  4.000  individual  tests  has  been  made  by  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  to  arrive  at  the  relative  impact  of  motor  vehicles 
of  various  weights  equipped  with  pneumatic,  cushion,  and  solid 
tires.  The  effect  of  the  condition  of  the  tire  has  also  been  observed 
by  testing  with  thin  and  battered  tires  as  well  as  with  new  ones. 

The  facts  established  by  these  tests  are  important,  since  they  show 
what  conditions  of  motor  vehicle  and  tire  lead  to  rapid  road  de- 
struction and  furnish  the  basis  for  more  adequate  legislation  for  the 
control  of  motor  vehicles  with  regard  to  weight,  speed,  and  tire 
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equipment  necessary  for  the  wise  conservation  of  the  highway  in- 
vestment. 

In  the  various  experiments,  trucks  from  1  to  T)A  tons  capacity 
have  been  operated  at  all  speeds,  both  unloaded  and  loaded  up  to 
and  beyond  full-load  capacity,  and  the  impacts  delivered  to  the  road 
surface  have  been  measured  for  various  degrees  of  surface  rough- 
ness artificially  produced.  The  impact  has  been  measured  bv  means 
of  a  special  device  in  which  the  essential  feature  is  a  small  copper 
cylinder,  especially  prepared  and  annealed.  The  blow  of  the  truck 
wheel  is  delivered  to  this  cylinder.  The  heavier  the  blow  the  more 
the  cylinder  is  flattened  by  it  and  the  amount  of  flattening  furnishes 
a  means  of  determining  the  impact.  In  general,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  greatest  impacts  are  delivered  by  trucks  equipped  with  solid 
tires,  which  under  severe  conditions  of  great  road  roughness,  thin 
tires,  and  high  speed  produce  maximum  impact  equivalent  to  seven 
times  the  weight  on  the  wheel  striking  the  blow,  and  under  average 
conditions  four  times.  Trucks  equipped  with  pneumatic  tires,  on 
the  other  hand,  produce  very  little  impact  which  increases  very  little 
with  speed,  and  cushion  tires,  in  general,  have  an  intermediate  effect. 

Although  they  brought  out  many  facts  not  hitherto  known,  these 
tests  were  not  conclusive,  since  no  means  were  at  hand  for  demon- 
strating the  extent  to  which  road  destruction  accompanied  the  de- 
grees of  impact  produced  by  the  various  weights  of  motor  vehicles 
and  various  kinds  of  tires.  At  the  present  time  a  supplementary 
series  of  tests  is  being  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Rubber 
Association  of  America  and  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers, 
in  which  simultaneous  observations  are  being  made  of  the  impact 
produced  by  the  motor  vehicle  and  the  effect  of  the  impact  on  the 
pavement.     These  tests,  made  with  actual  motor  vehicles  on  actual 


APPARATUS  FOR  MEASURING   EFFECT  OF  IMPACT 


.   machine  designed  by  the  Bureau  <>f  I'ubllc  Koads  subject* 
samplcslabs  of  pavsment   li>  Imparls  .similar  to  those  of  motor  tracks  and  enables 


Fn;.   23.— The   impact 

sample  slabs  of  pavement  to  impacts  .similar  to  those  of  motor  tracks  and  enables 
the  I-'ederal  investigators  to  measure  the  effect  of  lite  impart  ou  road  surfaces  of 
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various  types 
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road  surfaces,  will  supplement  an  earlier  series  made  with  a  ma- 
chine designed  to  simulate  the  impact  of  a  truck  wheel  and  a  num- 
ber of  experimental  pavement  slabs  of  different  design. 

Tests  of  effect  of  impact  on  pavements. — The  experimental  slabs 
in  these  earlier  tests  were  7  feet  square.  They  were  built  of  differ- 
ent materials  and  thickness.  Half  of  the  total  number  were  laid  on 
a  dry,  well-drained  subgrade,  the  other  half  on  a  subgrade  which 
was  purposely  kept  moist  to  imitate  the  conditions  actually  found 
under  some  roads. 

The  impact  machine  used  was  designed  to  give  the  same  kind  of 
impact  as  the  rear  wheel  of  a  motor  truck.  It  consists  of  a  rubber- 
tired  motor-truck  wheel  mounted  under  a  truck  spring  which  sup- 
ports a  frame  corresponding  to  the  body  of  the  truck.  A  series  of 
gears  and  cams  raises  the  wheel  and  allows  it  to  fall  from  any  de- 
sired height.  With  this  machine  the  slabs  were  tested  for  their 
strength  when  subjected  to  impact  delivered  to  different  parts  of 
their  surface.  Several  hundred  such  slabs  have  been  investigated 
and  a  very  definite  idea  has  been  obtained  in  this  way  of  the  ability 
of  the  different  designs  of  pavements  to  carry  heavy  loads  when 
laid  on  the  two  types  of  subgrades  used.  The  results  of  this  series 
of  tests  are  useful  also  in  demonstrating  the  upper  limit  of  load  that 
may  safely  be  carried  on  the  various  designs  of  pavement. 

Tests  of  stability  of  bituminous  pavements. — Another  series  of 
tests  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  for  its  purpose  the  deter- 
mination of  the  cause  of  the  waves  which,  as  already  noted,  some- 
times form  in  bituminous  pavements.  Motor  trucks  have  been  op- 
erated over  an  especially  constructed  circular  track  about  180  feet  in 
diameter  surfaced  with  27  different  mixtures  of  coarse-graded  bitu- 
minous concrete,  and  measurements  have  been  made  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  various  surfaces  resulting  from  the  traffic. 

In  conjunction  with  these  tests  laboratory  investigations  are  being 
made  on  mixtures  similar  to  those  used  in  the  circular  track,  with 
the  idea  of  developing  a  laboratory  test  for  determining  the  stability 
of  bituminous  mixtures.  '  The  circular-track  experiments  on  bitu- 
minous mixtures  are  primarily  of  value  in  furnishing  a  controlled 
means  of  correlation  between  service  behavior  and  laboratory  tests. 
Other  tests  looking  into  the  laws  controlling  the  stability  of  bitu- 
minous mixtures  are  being  .made  in  the  chemical  laboratory. 

Concrete  wear  tests. — Surrounding  the  bituminous  track  there  is 
a  track  surfaced  in  its  various  sections  with  concrete  made  with  dif- 
ferent materials  imported  from  various  sections  of  the  country.  The 
primary  idea  of  this  investigation  was  to  determine  what  might  be 
considered  the  absolute  minimum  requirement  of  hardness  for  the 
stone  or  coarse  aggregates,  and  likewise  to  establish  other  facts  of 
value  to  the  engineer  when  writing  specifications  covering  concrete 
road  construction.  After  the  concrete  had  been  well  cured  it  was 
subjected  to  rubber-tired  traffic  by  means  of  a  special  machine  de- 
signed for  this  purpose.  The  wheels  were  loaded  to  600  pounds  per 
inch  width  of  tire  and  solid  rubber  tires  were  used.  The  machine 
was  run  at  a  speed  of  approximately  20  miles  an  hour.  Sixty 
thousand  trips  were  made,  the  wheels  tracking  over  exactly  the  same 
path,  and  the  wear  under  these  conditions  amounted  to  only  several 
hundredths  of  an  inch,  thus  confirming  one  of  the  results  of  the 
Pittsburg  test.     Tire  chains  were  then  placed  on  two  of  the  four 
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rubber-tired  wheels  which  had  been  moved  so  as  to  run  over  a  dif- 
ferent path  on  the  track.  Only  13,000  trips  of  the  wear  machine 
thus  equipped  were  required  to  produce  deep  ruts  in  many  of  the 
sections.  The  results  are  extremely  valuable  in  their  technical  im- 
plications, but  are  difficult  to  make  intelligible  in  an  article  of  this 
kind. 

Sub  grade  experiments. — Any  load  applied  to  the  road  surface  or 
pavement  must  ultimately  be  carried  or  supported  by  the  soil  under- 
lying the  pavement,  and  common  observation  of  existing  pavements 
shows  that  the  character  of  support  plays  a  very  important  role  in 
the  structural  behavior  of  the  pavement  under  loads.  The  soils 
encountered  in  the  construction  of  roads  vary  in  different  sections 
of  the  country   from   materials  which  have  an   exceedingly   finely 


MACHINE  USED  IN  TESTING  WEAR  OF  CONCRETE 

Fig.  24. — Sixty  thousand  trips  of  this  machine  around  a  circular  track  sur- 
faced with  various  kinds  of  concrete  failed  to  produce  noticeable  wear  of  the 
surface.  When  the  rulilier-tlred  wheels  were  equipped  with  tire  chains  1:5,000 
additional  trips  produced  deep  ruts  in  some  sections.  The  differences  in  the 
wearing  properties  of  the  various  sections  were  thus  measured  by  the  investigators 

divided  texture,  such  as  the  gumbo  soils  of  Texas  and  adobe  of 
California,  to  the  most  compact  gravel  and  even  solid  rock.  The 
intermediate  types  of  soils  are  mixtures  in  various  proportions  of 
clay,  silt,  and  sand  or  gravel,  and  from  the  highway  builders'  stand- 
point these  materials  exhibit  a  wide  range  of  characteristics.  It  is 
found,  for  instance,  that  some  of  the  very  finely  divided  subgrade  ma- 
terials are  capable  of  absorbing  a  large  amount  of  moisture  by  capil- 
larity and  that  when  they  are  thus  moistened  they  become  very 
plastic  and  are  incapable  of  supporting  heavy  loads.  The  coarse- 
grained soils,  on  the  other  hand,  in  general  can  not  retain  nor  do 
they  absorb  much  capillary  moisture,  and  their  bearing  value  is  not 
so  readily  affected  by  moisture.  It  is  also  found  that  as  a  rule  the 
more  finely  divided  soils  which  retain  large  quantities  of  water  some- 
times swell  in  volume  when  they  become  wet  and  shrink  correspond- 
ingly when  they  dry  out.  The  volumetric  change  may  be  as  high  as 
50  per  cent  of  the  dry  volume. 

20283° — vbk  1024 10 
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A  road  laid  on  such  soils  is  subjected  to  continuous  vertical  move- 
ment because  of  the  vertical  motion  of  the  soils,  and  when  drying 
out  takes  place  nonuniformly  across  the  road  the  sides  of  the  road 
slab  may  be  unsupported  while  the  center  portion  of  the  road  may 
be  fully  supported  by  the  subgrade.  This  sort  of  behavior  in  soils 
and  the  resulting  vertical  motion  of  the  road  surface  leads  to  the 
formation  of  cracks  in  concrete  surfaces  and  possibly  to  unevenness 
and  disintegration  of  other  types.  The  difficulty  of  draining  cer- 
tain types  of  soils  as  compared  with  others  is  also  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  interest  to  highway  builders,  for,  especially  under  freezing 
conditions,  high  moisture  content  may  be  disastrous  due  to  the  un- 
equal heaving  of  the  pavement  as  the  result  of  nonuniform  frost 
formation  in  the  subgrade. 

Hitherto  little  has  been  known  of  the  methods  to  be  followed  in 
analyzing  subgrade  materials,  but  recently  an  important  series  of 
investigations  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  test  methods  whereby  subgrade  materials  may  be  subjected 
to  suitable  laboratory  tests,  the  results  of  which  will  enable  the 
engineer  to  pred'ct  the  probable  structural  behavior  of  road  sur- 
faces when  laid  on  particular  subgrades.  Moreover,  they  will  en- 
able him  to  determine  whether  or  not  some  special  feature  need  be 
incorporated  in  the  design  of  the  road  because  of  the  subgrade  con- 
ditions. 

Other  tests  have  to  do  with  the  determination  of  the  necessary 
corrective  measures  to  be  applied  when  the  subgrade  material  is 
likely  to  cause  trouble.  It  has  been  established  that  it  is  possible 
to  improve  greatly  the  character  of  dangerous  soils  by  mixing  with 
them  granular  materials  such  as  sand  or  small  quantities  of  Portland 
cement  or  hydrated  lime.  It  is  likewise  established  that  a  layer 
of  fine  granular  material  such  as  cinders  or  sand  interposed  between 
a  poor  subgrade  and  the  road  surface,  especially  a  road  surface  of 
the  nonrigid  type,  will  serve  to  strengthen  the  pavement  for  carry- 
ing loads. 

In  addition  to  these  major  tests  a  number  of  auxiliary  researches 
are  being  conducted  dealing  with  various  highway  materials  and 
structures.  The  results  already  obtained  have  led  to  changes  in 
design  which  not  only  effect  savings  in  cost  but  result  in  greater 
pavement  life.  The  potential  possibilities  of  further  tremendous 
savings  through  better  understanding  of  subgrade  materials  and 
increased  knowledge  of  the  combinations  of  surfacing  materials 
needed  to  resist  heavy  loads  are  becoming  increasingly  apparent,  and 
the  structural  design  of  highways  is  rapidly  becoming  an  exact 
science. 

The  Effect  of  Highway  Improvement  on  Transportation  Costs 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  each  type  of  highway  surface  is 
suitable  for  some  particular  traffic  condition  or  range  of  condi- 
tions as  to  weight  and  number  of  vehicles.  It  has  been  shown,  for 
example,  that  a  gravel  road  is  maintainable  under  traffic  which  does 
not  exceed  approximately  500  light  or  moderately  heavy  vehicles  a 
day,  but  that  it  can  not  be  preserved  under  traffic  of  numerous  heavy 
trucks  or  under  traffic  of  any  kind  which  greatly  exceeds  in  volume 
500  vehicles  a  day.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
various  types  of  paved  roads  are  maintainable  under  traffic  of  the 
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heaviest  sort  both  as  to  volume  and  weight.  It  has  been  shown 
further  that  the  original  cost  of  the  various  types  of  surface  increases 
generally  with  the  volume  and  weight  of  traffic  they  are  capable  of 
sustaining.  It  is  indicated,  therefore,  that  when  the  traffic  is  of  the 
sort  that  can  be  sustained  by  a  gravel  surface  the  construction  of  a 
paved  road  entails  an  unnecessary  outlay  of  money,  but  that  when 
the  traffic  is  such  as  to  require  a  paved  surface  the  construction  of  a 
gravel  road  is  a  wasteful  measure  because  it  will  be  impossible  to 
conserve  the  investment.  The  greater  cost  of  the  paved  surface  in 
this  case  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  improvement  yields  to  each 
of  the  greater  number  of  vehicles  a  saving  in  the  cost  of  operation 
and  the  greater  multiplication  of  individual  operating  savings  offsets 
the  greater  road  cost. 

Compared  with  a  road  in  a  state  of  nature,  any  sort  of  improved 
road  produces  these  operating  savings,  the  amount  of  the  saving  per 
vehicle  depending  upon  the  character  of  the  improvement  and  the 
gross  amount  upon  the  number  of  vehicles  affected.  The  saving  is 
produceckby  changes  in  the  contour,  texture,  and  firmness  of  the 
road  surface,  which  have  the  effect  of  reducing  vehicular  wear  and 
tear  and  fuel  consumption.  Obviously,  when  a  rough,  stony  road 
surface  is  made  smooth,  the  wear  of  rubber  tires  is  greatly  reduced. 
When  sharp  gullies  and  depressions  and  abrupt  bumps  are  elimi- 
nated the  breakage  of  axles  and  other  parts  of  vehicles  is  greatly 
reduced.  When  a  soft  surface  into  which  the  vehicles  sink  deeply 
is  replaced  by  a  firm,  smooth  surface,  not  only  is  the  strain  on  all 
parts  of  the  vehicles  reduced  but  the  amount  of  fuel  required  to  drive 
them  over  the  surface  is  also  reduced. 

It  will  be  observed  that  a  number  of  these  savings,  particularly 
those  attributable  to  reduced  wear  and  tear,  are  produced  in  almost 
the  same  degree  by  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  any  sort  of 
smooth,  unbroken  surface,  whether  it  be  only  a  well-compacted 
earth  surface  or  the  highest  type  of  pavement.  And  it  is  undoubt- 
edly true  that  the  total  saving  made  in  the  operation  of  a  single 
vehicle  by  the  change  from  an  unimproved  road  to  a  high-type  pave- 
ment is  not  much  greater  than  that  which  results  from  the  construc- 
tion of  a  well-compacted,  smooth  earth  road.  Compensation  of  the 
greater  cost  of  the  paved  road  results  not  so  much  from  increase  in 
the  operating  savings  of  individuals  as  from  the  great  multiplication 
of  the  individual  savings  due  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
vehicles. 

There  is,  however,  in  the  quantity  of  fuel  consumed  by  vehicles  a 
determinable  difference,  depending  upon  the  type  of  highway  sur- 
face, and  investigations  have  been  made  by  the  Iowa  Engineering 
Experiment  Station,  assisted  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  which 
show  with  reasonable  accuracy  what  these  differences  amount  to. 
Driven  over  any  type  of  road  surface,  the  quantity  of  fuel  consumed 
by  a  motor  vehicle  in  traveling  a  given  distance  has  been  found  to 
be  related  to  the  rolling  resistance  of  the  surface,  a  retarding,  force 
which  is  usually  expressed  in  pounds  per  ton  weight  of  vehicle. 

Rolling  resistance  apparently  varies: 

1.  With  the  roughness  of  the  roadway  surface. 

2.  With  the  degree  of  rigidity  of  the  surface. 

3.  With  the  type  of  tire  (for  solid  rubber  tires  it  is  higher  than  for  pneu- 
matic tires). 
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4.  With  the  temperature  of  the  tire  and  with  the  temperature  of  the  road- 
way surface  if  of  a  bituminous  type. 

5.  With  the  physical  texture  of  the  roadway  surface. 

6.  With  the  gross  weight  carried  by  the  tires. 

In  the  Iowa  tests  determinations  of  rolling  resistance  have  been 
made  for  a  number  of  combinations  of  these  various  conditions,  and 
the  approximate  values  in  pounds  per  ton  for  various  speeds  and 
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Fig.  25. — Rolling  resistance  varies  with  the  roughness,  rigidity,  and  texture  of 
the  roadway  surface,  with  the  type  and  temperature  of  the  tires,  and  witli 
the  speed  of  the  vehicle 
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other  conditions  are  shown  in  the  chart  on  page  140.  In  this  chart 
the  resistance  given  is  a  combination  of  the  true  rolling  resistance 
with  the  resistance  of  still  air  which  it  is  impracticable  to  eliminate 
in  making  the  tests. 

Having  determined  the  rolling  resistance,  the  Iowa  tests  go  fur- 
ther and  show,  within  reasonable  limits  of  accuracy,  the  relative 
quantity  of  gasoline  consumed  by  certain  particular  motor  vehicles 
in  overcoming  this  resistance.  Average  values  derived  from  the 
tests  are  presented  in  Table  9. 

Table  0. — Average  rolling  resistance  and  relative  fuel  consumption  in  relation 

to  surface  condition 


Average  rolling  plus  air  resist- 
ance in  pounds  per  ton 

Relative  fuel  consumption 

Type  and  condition  of  roadway 
surface 

Solid 
tires  (10 

m.p.h.) 

30 

35 
45 
55 
65 
55 

Pneu- 
matic 
tires  (15 
m.p.h.) 

Pneu- 
matic 
tires  (25 
m.p.h.) 

Pneu- 
matic 
tires  (35 
m.p.h.) 

Solid 
tires  (10 
m.p.h.) 

Pneu- 
matic 
tires  (15 
m.p.h.) 

Pneu- 
matic 
tires  (25 
m.p.h.) 

Pneu- 
matic 
tires  (35 
m.p.h.) 

Average  for  best  paved  surfaces — con- 
crete, asphalt,  brick  and  wood  block  - 

Average  for  partly  worn  pavements — 
i.e.,  in  fair  average  condition. - 

Yearly  averagefor  best  gravel  of  type 

22 
30 
40 
50 

60 
50 

27 
35 
45 
55 
63 
53 

37 
42 

55 
65 
75 
65 

1. 00 
1.07 
1.20 
1.33 
1.47 
1.33 

0.89 
1.00 
1.12 

1.27 
1.40 
1.27 

0.96 
1.07 
1.20 
1.33 

1.44 
1.31 

1.C9 
1.16 
J.  33 

Yearly  average  for  ordinary  gravel 

1.47 

Yearly  average  for  second-class  earth 
roads  under  good  maintenance 

Yearly  average  for  best  earth  roads, 
compact  and  well  maintained 

1.60 
1.47 

Because  of  the  wide  variation  that  exists  in  the  mechanical  effici- 
ency of  the  various  types  and  makes  of  motor  vehicles  determination 
of  the  average  quantity  of  gasoline  consumed  per  ton^mile  by  all 
the  vehicles  composing  the  traffic  on  our  roads  is  an  exceedingly  com- 
plex problem  which  will  require  more  time  for  solution.  For  pur- 
poses of  illustration,  however,  the  known  facts  with  respect  to  the 
operation  of  a  few  test  vehicles  may  be  applied  to  definite  traffic 
conditions  to  show  how  the  saving  in  gasoline  consumption  com- 
pares with  the  cost  of  road  improvement. 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  noted  that  the  fuel  consumption 
for  well-maintained  earth  roads  varies  from  122  to  127  per  cent  of 
the  fuel  consumption  for  pavements  in  fair  condition.  A  number 
of  the  tests  conducted  in  Iowa  indicate  that  the  gasoline  cost  for 
motor  trucks  operating  on  high-type  pavements  varies  from  0.96  to 
1.14  cents  per  ton-mile  and  that  similar  costs  for  passenger  cars 
average  1.61  cents  per  car-mile,  or  approximately  1.28  cents  per  ton- 
mile  On  the  basis  of  these  tests,  therefore,  it  is  conservative  to 
estimate  fuel  costs  at  1  cent  per  ton-mile  on  high-type  pavements 
and  1.25  cents  per  ton-mile  on  earth  roads. 

Now  apply  these  unit  costs  to  traffic  conditions  existing  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut  in  which,  on  the  basis  of  actual  traffic  counts 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  366  miles  of  the  State  highway 
system  carried  in  one  year  (September,  1922,  to  September,  1923) 
4  876,000  gross  tons  of'  motor-truck  traffic  and  5,698,000  gross  tons 
oi  passenger-car  traffic.  As  the  average  haul  of  the  motor-truck 
tonnage  is  known  to  be  approximately  31  miles  and  the  average  pas- 
senger-car trip  approximately  47  miles,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
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savings  in  fuel  costs  alone  resulting  from  the  transportation  of  these 
tonnages  over  paved  roads  instead  of  earth  roads  are  approximately 
$378,000  per  year  for  truck  traffic  and  $670,000  per  year  for  passen- 
ger-car traffic",  a  total  of  $1,048,000. 

As  present  costs  of  constructing  18-foot  paved  roads  average  ap- 
proximately $35,000  a  mile  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  grading,  the  cost 
of  building  the  366  miles  in  Connecticut  would  be  at  present  about 
$12,810,000.  Therefore,  on  the  basis  of  present  traffic  and  present 
construction  price  levels  the  saving  in  gasoline  consumption  alone, 
with  interest  at  5  per  cent,  would  pay  for  these  366  miles  of  paved 
roads  in  less  than  20  years. 

Financing  of  Road  Construction  and  Maintenance 

Funds  for  road  construction  and  maintenance  are  raised  by  the 
following  methods:    (1)    Federal  taxation;    (2)    real  and  personal 


SOURCE  AND  AMOUNT 

OF 
RURAL  HIGHWAY  FUNDS 


1921 

41,149,437,  896 


Fio  26.— Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total  highway  income  in  1921  was  under  the 
control  of  county,  township,  and  district  authorities.  Of  tiw  ^l^rof  *V  wis 
437,896,  approximately  62  per  cent  was  current  revenue  and  38  per  cent  was 
raised  by  the  sale  of  bonds 
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property  taxation  by  the  States,  counties,  townships,  and  districts; 
(3)  special  assessments  levied  upon  abutting  and  adjacent  property 
owners;  (4)  motor- vehicle  license  fees,  operators'  licenses,  and  fines 
for  infractions  of  the  motor- vehicle  laws;  (5)  taxes  on  gasoline  and 
other  fuels  used  by  motor  vehicles;  (6)  special  taxes  (these  are  rela- 
tively unimportant) ;  and  (7)  the  sale  of  bonds. 

Federal  appropriations. — No  Federal  taxes  are  levied  especially 
for  roads.  Federal-aid  appropriations  are  made  from  funds  avail- 
able in  the  United  States  Treasury,  which  are  derived  mainly  from 
duties  on  imports,  internal  revenue  taxes,  excise  taxes,  and  income 
taxes.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  expenditures  of  the  Govern- 
ment since  1916  both  for  Federal-aid  roads  and  for  roads  con- 
structed in  the  national  forests  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year 
(June  30,  1924)  amounted  to  only  $353,082,098,  whereas  the  excise 
taxes  on  automobiles,  motor  trucks,  and  spare  parts  for  motor  vehicles 
collected  since  1918  amounted  at  the  same  time  to  $749,040,569.  The 
total  amount  appropriated  or  authorized  by  the  Government  for 
Federal-aid  and  national-forest  roads  during  the  above  period  was 
$503,500,000,2  not  all  of  which  was  expended  as  will  be  seen  by  com- 
parison with  the  figure  above.  But  even  if  the  entire  appropriation 
for  this  period  had  been  expended,  the  expenditure  would  still  be 
more  than  $200,000,000  less  than  the  income  received  by  the  Federal 
Government  by  taxation  based  on  the  sales  price  of  motor  vehicles. 
In  effect,  therefore,  the  Federal  funds  have,  in  the  past,  been  more 
than  supplied  by  road  users. 

State  and  local  revenues. — No  accurate  determination  of  the  total 
amount  of  money  raised  by  the  States,  counties,  and  other  local  sub- 
divisions from  all  sources  has  been  made  since  1921.  In  that  year 
the  funds  raised  from  the  various  sources  were  as  follows : s 

State  and  State-controlled  funds,  1921 : 

State  bonds $113,304,202 

County  bonds 2, 191,  542 

State  property  taxes 45,262,186 

County  property  taxes 22,  785,  464 

Appropriations 21,  865, 102 

Motor-vehicle  fees 101, 204,  479 

Gasoline  taxes 3,353,988 

Federal-aid  and  forest-road  funds 79,031,441 

Other  sources 16,644,495 

*  $405, 642,  899 

County,  township,  and  district  funds,  1921 : 

County  bonds 322, 613, 529 

County  property  taxes 347,633,360 

Motor-vehicle  fees 17,  738, 227 

Gasoline  taxes 329,472 

Forest-road  funds 301,  785 

Other  sources 55,178,624 

- 743,  794, 997 

1, 149, 437,  896 
Recapitulation — State,  county,  township  and  district  funds,  1921 : 

Amount  cent 

Bonds $438,109,273  38.1 

Property  taxes 415,681,010  ,S6.2 

Motor-vehicle  fees 118,942,706  10.3 


»  See  Agricultural  Statistics,  Table  765,  page  1184.  for  apportionment  of  Federal  aid. 
3  For  distribution  of  revenue  by  States  see  Agricultural  Statistics,  Tables  769  and  <70 
pages  1190  and  1192. 
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Per 
Recapitulation,  etc. — Continued.  Amount  cent 

Gasoline  taxes $3,683,460  0.3 

Federal-aid  and  forest-road  funds4 79,333,226  6.9 

Other  sources 93,  688, 221  8. 2 

1, 149, 437, 896      100. 0 

State  and  local  expenditures. — In  the  same  year  (1921)  the  States, 
counties,  townships,  and  districts  made  expenditures  for  highway 
construction  and  maintenance  and  related  purposes  as  shown  fol- 
lowing :  * 

Highway  expenditures  by  or  under  supervision  of  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments, 1921: 

Construction,  roads  and  bridges $291,973,813 

Maintenance,  roads,  and  bridges 74,  526,  746 

Engineering  and   administration ' 18,  881,  855 

Other    items 27, 859,  248 

$413,241,662 

Local  highway  expenditures,  without  State  super- 
vision, 1921 : 

Construction,  roads,  and  bridges 316,225,470 

Unclassified    construction     (probably    largely 

maintenance) 18,  766, 090 

Maintenance,   roads,  and  bridges 174,  066,  423 

Engineering    and    administration 17, 148,  498 

Other    items 97,138,629 

623,  346, 110 

1,  036,  587,  772 

Per 

Recapitulation — State  and  local  expenditures,  1921 :  Amount  cent 

Construction,  roads,  and  bridges $626,965,373  60.5 

Maintenance,  roads,  and  bridges 248,593,169  24.0 

Engineering  and  administration 36,  031,  353          3.  5 

Principal  and  interest  payments  on  highway  bonds-  89,  280, 946          8. 6 
Purchase  and  repair  of  machinery,  equipment,  and 

general   miscellaneous 35,  716,  931          3. 4 

1,  036,  587,  772      100.  0 

Comparison  of  highway  revenues  and  expenditures. — Referring 
to  the  following  comparative  tabulation  of  the  total  highway  rev- 
enues and  expenditures  for  the  year  1921,  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  revenues  in  -that  year  exceeded  the  expenditures  by  $112,950,124, 
that  the  revenues  derived  by  current  taxation  were  $711,328,623,  and 
that  these  revenues  fell  short  of  the  actual  net  cost  of  administering, 
constructing,  and  maintaining  the  roads  during  the  year  by 
$200,261,272. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  all  property  in  the  United  States  subject 
to  general  property  taxation  in  1922  was  $124,616,675,000.  This  was 
approximately  39  per  cent  of  the  estimated  total  wealth  of  the  country 
exclusive  of  public  property.  The  total  of  general  and  special  prop- 
erty taxes  levied  on  the  basis  of  this  valuation  for  all  purposes  was 
$3,586,251,551,  or  2.9  per  cent  of  the  total  valuation.  The  general 
and  special  taxes  devoted  to  highway  construction  and  maintenance 
during  1921  amounted  to  $415,681,010,  which,  therefore,  was  11.6 

1  Includes  only  Federal-aid  and  national  forest  payments  received  by  the  States  and 
counties  and  credited  by  them  to  their  respective  highway  funds. 

6  For  distribution  of  expenditures  by  States  see  Agricultural  Statistics,  Table  772,  page 
1195. 
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per  cent  of  the  total  tax  bill  for  all  purposes,  or  about  one-third  of 
a  cent  on  each  dollar  of  the  total  assessed  valuation.  As  the  assessed 
valuation  was  less  than  the  actual  value  of  taxable  property,  the 
ratio  of  the  highway  taxes  to  the  true  value  of  the  property  upon 
which  they  were  levied  was  actually  less  than  one-third  of  a  cent  per 
dollar.  As  shown  by  the  table  on  page  143,  such  taxes  raised  36.2 
per  cent  of  the  total  highway  revenue  in  1921. 

Table  10. — Comparison,  of  Myhtcay  revenues  and  expenditures,    1921 


From    current 
taxation. 


Deferred    pay- 
ment. 


Property  taxes 

Motor  vehicle  fees 

Gasoline  taxes 

Federal-aid      and 
forest  road  funds 

Other  sources 

Bonds 


$415, 081, 010 

118,942,706 

3,683,460 

79,333,226 

93,688,221 
438, 109, 273 


1, 149, 437,  896 


Expenditures 


Administration, 
construction, 
and  mainte- 
nance of 
roads  and 
bridges. 


Carrying 
charges,  etc. 


Engineering  and 
administration. 

Maintenance  of 
roads  and 
bridges. 

Construction  of 
roads  and 
bridges. 

Principal  and  in- 
terest on  high- 
way bonds. 

Purchase  of  ma- 
chinery, etc. 


Unexpended   bal- 
ance of  revenue. 


$36,031,35E 
248, 593, 169 

626,965,373 

89, 280, 946 

35,716,931 


1,036,587,772 
112,950,124 


1,149,437,896 


The  Census  Bureau  in  a  recent  publication  reports  that  in  1922 
the  revenues  of  all  States  for  all  governmental  purposes  were 
$4,224,541,865.  This  includes  general  property  taxes,  poll  taxes, 
licenses,  permits,  and  special  assessments  collected  by  the  States  and 
by  all  of  their  political  subdivisions.  It  is  not  unfair  to  assume 
that  the  public  revenues  for  1921  were  approximately  the  same  as 
those  reported  for  the  subsequent  year,  arid  the  following  com- 
parison is  made  on  that  basis.  Deducting  from  the  year's  total  of 
public  revenues  $122,626,166  collected  as  motor  vehicles  license  fees 
and  gasoline  taxes,  there  is  left  $4,101,915,699  as  the  amount  re- 
ceived from  other  sources,  or  a  contribution  for  governmental  pur- 
poses of  $38.80  per  capita.  Of  this  total  amount,  exclusive  of  motor- 
vehicle  revenues,  $509,369,231  was  collected  from  the  public  for 
highway  purposes,  or  $4.83  per  capita.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
of  every  dollar  collected  by  the  States,  counties,  townships,  and 
other  taxing  districts  only  12.4  cents  was  used  for  highway  purposes. 

The  total  outstanding  public  indebtedness  for  all  purposes  in  1922, 
other  than  that  of  the  Federal  Government,  as  estimated  by  the 
-United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  was  $8,696,939,000.  This 
total  was  2.7  per  cent  of  the  estimated  total  wealth  of  the  country 
exclusive  of  public  property.  It  was  made  up  of  $935,543,000,  the 
total  indebtedness  or  the  States;  $1,255,211,000,  the  total  indebted- 
ness of  the  counties;  and  $6,506,185,000,  the  indebtedness  of  other 
subdivisions,  principally  cities.  The  total  per  capita  indebtedness 
was  $79.77.  On  January  1,  1922,  the  outstanding  indebtedness  on 
account  of  rural  highways — i.  e.,  all  public  roads  and  bridges 
located  outside  the  limits  of  incorporated  towns — was  $1,222,312,300, 
which  was  made  up  of  $345,574,100,  the  highway  indebtedness  of  the 
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States,  and  $876,738,200,  the  highway  indebtedness  of  the  counties. 
The  outstanding  highway  indebtedness  of  the  States  was,  therefore, 
about  37  per  cent  of  their  total  outstanding  indebtedness,  and  that 
of  the  counties  was  about  29  per  cent.  The  total  outstanding  high- 
way indebtedness  of  the  States  and  counties  was  about  $11.56  per 
capita,  which  was  less  than  four-tenths  cent  for  each  dollar  of  the 
per  capita  wealth  of  $2,918. 

Of  the  total  highway  expenditure  of  $1,036,587,772  approximately 
40  per  cent  was  made  by  or  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  high- 

PER  CAPITA  TAXES  FOR  HIGHWAYS  AND  ALL  PURPOSES,   1921 
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Pig.  27. — The  average  per  capita  tax  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  all 
purposes  was  $38.80  in  1921.  The  average  tax  for  highways  was  $4.83  per 
capita.  Per  capita  taxes .  for  highways  were  highest  iu  the  Mountain  States 
and  lowest  in  the  East  South-Central  States 

way  departments,  the  balance  by  the  local  governments  without 
State  supervision.  Of  the  expenditures  by  or  under  the  supervision 
of  the  State  highway  departments  approximately  70  per  cent  was 
for  construction,  18  per  cent  for  maintenance,  4  per  cent  for  engi- 
neering and  administration,  and  8  per  cent  for  the  financing  of 
highway  bond  issues.  Similarly,  analysis  of  the  county  and  local 
expenditures  shows  that  54  per  cent  was  for  construction,  28  per 
cent  for  maintenance,  3  per  cent  for  engineering  and  administration, 
and  15  per  cent  for  financing  of  bond  issues. 

Highway  Income  by  Geographic  Sections 

On  account  of  the  wide  variations  which  exist  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  as  to  density  of  population,  road  mileage,  character  of 
road  construction,  amount  of  highway  traffic,  etc.,  it  is  essential  in 
order  to  make  worth-while  comparisons  to  make  an  examination  of 
the  incidence  of  these  highway  costs  in  the  different  groups  of 
States.6    In  the  six  States  comprising  the  New  England  division  the 

•  The  various  groups  of  States  referred  to  in  the  article  are  listed  as  follows : 

New  England  division  :  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut. 

Middle  Atlantic  division  :  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania. 

East  North  Central  division:  Ohio,  Indiana.  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin. 

West  North  Central  division :  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  Kansas. 
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total  highway  income  was  $46,455,284  in  1921,  or  $6.25  per  capita. 
Of  this  amount  $11,629,091,  or  25.1  per  cent,  consisted  of  license  fees 
contributed  by  the  motor  vehicle.  The  revenues  derived  from  the 
sale  of  bonds  were  $5,889,745,  which  constituted  only  12.7  per  cent 
of  the  total  highway  income  and  amounted  to  only  80  cents  per 
capita. 

The  amount  received  from  the  Federal  Government  as  Federal  aid 
was  $2,904,636,  or  6.2  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  general  property 
taxes  and  revenues  derived  from  other  sources  were  $26,031,762; 


HIGHWAY  REVENUE  FROM  BONDS  AND  PROPERTY  TAXES,  1921 
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Fig.  28. — In  the  Southern  States  the  revenues  raised  by  bond  issues  exceeded  ,the 
total  of  general  property  taxes  in  1921.  In  all  other  groups  of  States  the  prop- 
erty taxes  exceeded  the  revenues  raised  by  bond  issues 

this  constituted  56  per  cent  of  the  total  highway  income  and 
amounted  to  $3.52  per  capita.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Census 
Bureau  the  States  and  their  political  subdivisions  collected  $374,- 
743,288  in  taxes,  fees,  licenses,  etc.  After  deducting  the  motor- 
vehicle  license  fees  there  is  left  $363,114,197  as  the  total  public  reve- 
nues derived  from  all  other  sources,  or  about  $49  per  capita,  of 
which  amount  $3.52  was  collected  and  used  for  rural  highway  pur- 
poses. This  indicates  that  7.2  cents  of  every  dollar  collected  by 
State  and  local  governments  was  devoted  to  highway  purposes. 

The  total  highway  income  of  the  three  States  comprising  the  Mid- 
dle Atlantic  division  was  $168,305,433,  or  $7.50  per  capita.  Of  this 
amount  $22,340,418,  or  13.3  per  cent,  was  obtained  from  motor- 
vehicle  license  fees.  Bond  sales  furnished  the  source  of  $59,543,258 
of  the  total,  or  35.4  per  cent;  this  was  an  obligation  of  $2.68  per 
capita  for  the  year.  The  Federal  Government  contributed  $7,441,515, 
or  4.4  per  cent  of  the  total  amount.  The  general  property  taxes  and 
the  revenues  derived  from  other  sources  were  $78,980,242,  which 
was  46.9  per  cent  of  the  total  highway  income  and  constituted  a 

South  Atlantic  division :  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,   Florida. 

East  South  Central  division :  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi. 

West  South  Central  division :  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  Texas. 

Mountain  division :  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah, 
Nevada. 

Pacific  division :  Washington,  Oregon^  California, 
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Fia.  29. — The  per  capita  Income  for  highway  improvement  in  1921  in  the  New 
England,  Atlantic  Coast,  and  Gulf  States  was  less  than  the  average  for  the 
United  States  ;  in  all  other  States  the  per  capita  income  was  greater  than  the 
average.     The  greatest  income  per  capifa  was  received  in  the  Mountain  States 

per  capita  burden  of  $3.52.  The  total  amount  of  public  revenues 
collected  in  these  States  by  the  State  and  local  governments  was 
$1,056,916,160,  after  making  a  deduction  for  the  amount  representing 
motor-vehicle  license  fees.  The  total  per  capita  collections  made  for 
all  purposes  amounted  to  $47.30.  As  already  indicated,  of  this 
amount  $3.52  per  capita  was  credited  to  highway  funds,  which 
means  that  out  of  every  dollar  collected  from  the  public  only  7.5 
cents  was  used  for  highway  purposes. 

In  the  East  North  Central  division  the  1921  total  highway  income 
was  $281,139,024,  representing  a  per  capita  contribution  of  $13.10. 
The  motor-vehicle  fees  amounted  to  $27,432,261,  or  9.8  per  cent 
of  the  total.  From  the  sales  of  bonds  these  States  received  $101,- 
550,318,  which  was  36.1  per  cent  of  the  total  highway  income  and^ 

PER  CAPITA  PROPERTY  TAXES  FOR  HIGHWAYS,   1921 
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Fig.  30. — The  average  per  capita  burden  of  property  taxes  in  1921  was  less  than  $5. 
The  greatest  burden  was  carried  by  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 
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PROPERTY  TAXES  FOR  HIGHWAYS  IN  RELATION  TO  TOTAL  HIGHWAY  REVENUE,  1921 
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Pig.  31. — The  ratio  of  property  taxes  for  highway  improvement  to  the  total 
highway  revenues  varied  in  1921  from  27  per  cent  in  the  West  South  Central 
States  to  56  per  cent  In  the  New  England  States 

a  per  capita  obligation  of  $4.70.  The  Federal  aid  received  by  tiiese 
States  amounted  to  $11,887,987,  or  4.2  per  cent  of  the  total  highway 
income.  General  property  taxes  destined  for  highway  purposes 
and  the  revenues  from  other  sources  were  $140,268,558,  or  49.9  per 
cent  of  the  total  highway  income.  They  constituted  a  per  capita 
b'urden  of  $6.50.  After  making  a  deduction  of  the  motor- vehicle 
fees,  the  total  public  revenues  collected  in  these  States  amounted 
to  $972,279,786,  or  $45.20  per  capita.  Out  of  this  per  capita  tax 
collection,  $6.50  was  credited  to  the  highway  account,  which  indi- 
cates that  14.4  cents  out  of  every  dollar  of  public  revenues  was  used 
for  highway  purposes. 

The  total  highway  income  of  the  West  North  Central  division 
amounted  to  $153,642,716  or  $12.25  per  capita.     The  motor-vehicle 

FEDERAL  AID  IN  RELATION  TO  TOTAL  HIGHWAY  REVENUE,   1921 
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Fig.  32. — Revenues  received  by  the  States  from  the  Federal  Government  In   1921 
'constituted  a   higher  percentage  of  the  total   highway   revenues  In   the  Central 
and  Southern  and  Mountain  States  than  in  the  States  of  the  coast  sections 
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REVENUE  FROM  BONDS  IN  RELATION  TO  TOTAL  HIGHWAY  REVENUE,   1921 
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Fig.  38. — Revenues  derived  from  bond  issues  in  1921  constituted  only  one-eighth 
of  the  total  highway  revenue  in  New  England,  as  compared  with  nearly  five- 
eighths  in  the  West  South  Central  States.  The  States  which  placed  the  greatest 
dependence  on  bond  issues  were  the  Southern  and  Pacific  Coast  States 

fees  constituted  $20,574,538  and  represented  13.4  per  cent  of  the  total 
highway  income.  These  States  derived  $34,291,178,  or  22.3  per  cent, 
of  the  total  from  the  sale  of  bonds,  which  represented  a  per  capita 
obligation  for  the  year  of  $2.75.  The  revenues  derived  from  Federal 
aid  were  $14,636,169,  or  9.5  per  cent  of  the  total.  General  property 
taxes  and  revenues  from  other  sources  for  highway  purposes  consti- 
tuted $84,140,831,  or  54.8  per  cent  of  the  total  highway  income, 
which  resulted  in  a  per  capita  burden  of  $6.70.  The  total  public 
revenues  in  this  division  of  States  were  $539,197,660  after  subtracting 
the  fees  received  from  motor  vehicles.  These  total  collections  from 
the  public  represented  a  per  capita  burden  of  $43,  $6.70  of  which 

MOTOR  VEHICLE  REVENUE  PER  VEHICLE,  1921 
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Fig.  34. — Motor-vehicle  revenue  for  road  improvement  in  1921  was  highest  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  vehicles  registered  in  the  New  England  States  and 
lowest  in  the  Pacific  States.  The  average  revenue  per  vehicle  was  less  than 
$12  per  year 
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was  collected  for  highway  purposes,  which  means  that  out  of  every 
dollar  collected  15.5  cents  could  be  designated  as  highway  income. 

The  1921  highway  income  for  the  South  Atlantic  division  was 
$137,657,698,  or  $9.85  per  capita.  The  revenues  derived  from  motor- 
vehicle  fees  and  gasoline  taxes  were  $11,860,998,  or  8.6  per  cent  of  the 
total.  These  States  received  49  per  cent  of  the  total  highway  income, 
or  $67,406,730  from  the  sales  of  bonds,  which  amounted  to  a  per 
capita  obligation  of  $4.80.  Of  the  total  highway  income  Federal  aid 
constituted  8.2  per  cent,  or  $11,267,126.  The  general  property  taxes 
and  receipts  from  other  sources  were  $47,122,844,  which  was  34.2 
per  cent  of  the  total  highway  income,  or  a  collection  of  $3.40  per 
capita.  After  deducting  the  revenues  derived  from  motor-vehicle 
fees  and  gasoline  taxes  these  States  collected  from  the  public  the 
sum  of  $283,145,170  or  $20.10  per  capita  for  all  public  purposes.  Of 
this  total  income  only  $3.40  was  devoted  to  highway  purposes,  which 

HIGHWAY  EXPENDITURE  PER  PERSON  PER  MILE  OF  ROAD,   1921 
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Fig.  35. — The  total  expenditure  per  person  for  road  construction  and  maintenance 
in  1921  amounted  to  only  1  cent  for.  each  200  miles  of  the  total  mileage  of  the 
United  States.  The  expenditure  per  person  per  mile  of  road  in  the  Pacific 
States  was  nearly  seven  times  as  great  as  in  the  West  North  Central  States 

means,  however,  that  16.8  cents  out  of  every  dollar  collected  from 
the  publiT  was  credited  to  the  highway  account. 

In  the  East  South  Central  division  the  total  highway  income  was 
$60,280,684  in  1921,  which  amounted  to  $6.80  per  capita.  The  motor- 
vehicle  fees  and  gasoline  taxes,  $5,108,387,  represented  8.5  per  cent 
of  the  total  highway  income.  The  revenues  which  accrued  from  the 
sales  of  bonds  were  $25,551,347,  or  42.5  per  cent ;  this  was  a  per  capita 
obligation  of  $2.90  for  that  year.  The  States  in  this  division  re- 
ceived $5,281,475  as  Federal  aid,  which  constituted  8.7  per  cent  of 
the  total.  General  property  taxes  and  collections  from  other  sources 
supplied  $24,339,475,  40.3  per  cent  of  the  total,  or  $2.70  per  capita. 
In  this  division  the  total  public  revenues,  exclusive  of  motor-vehicle 
fees  and  gasoline  taxes,  were  $155,501,192,  or  $17.55  per  capita. 
This  total  per-capita  tax  collection  included  the  $2.70,  which  went 
for  highway  purposes,  which  means  that  15.3  cents  out  of  every  dol- 
lar collected  were  turned  Over  to  the  highway  fund. 
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The  total  highway  income  in  the  West  South  Central  division  was 
$138,504,160,  which  represented  a  per  capita  burden  of  $13.50.  The 
motor-vehicle  fees  and  gasoline  taxes  amounted  to  $7,496,965,  and 
constituted  5.4  per  cent  of  the  total  highway  income.  The  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  bonds  were  $82,127,751,  or  59.3  per  cent,  an  obliga- 
tion of  $8  per  capita.  The  aid  derived  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  $10,929,721,  or  7.9  per  cent  of  the  total  highway  income. 
The  general  property  taxes  and  the  revenues  derived  from  other 
sources  amounted  to  $37,949,723,  or  27.4  per  cent  of  the  total  high- 
way income,  a  per  capita  burden  of  $3.70.  After  making  an  allow- 
ance for  the  revenues  derived  from  motor-vehicle  fees  and  the  gaso- 
line taxes  these  States  collected  $235,959,540,  or  $23  per  capita.  Of 
this  amount  $3.70  was  destined  for  highway  purposes,  or  16.1  cents  of 
every  dollar  collected  from  the  public. 

The  States  of  the  Mountain  division  raised  $61,367,959  in  1921 
for  highway  purposes,  which  represents  a  per  capita  burden  of 

MOTOR  VEHICLE  REVENUE  FOR  ROADS  IN  RELATION  TO  TOTAL  HIGHWAY  INCOME,  I9ZI 
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Fro.  36. — Motor-vehicle  revenues  for  road  Improvement  in  1921  constituted  10.6 
per  cent  of  the  total  highway  income  of  the  United  States.  The  percentage 
varied  from  5  per  cent  in  the  West  South  Central  States  to  25  per  cent  In  New 
England 

$18.40.  Seven  per  cent  of  the  highway  income,  $4,305,524,  was 
derived  from  motor-vehicle  fees  and  gasoline  taxes.  The  bond  sales 
amounted  to  $19,908,036,  or  32.4  per  cent  of  the  total  highway  income, 
a  per  capita  obligation  of  $6.  The  Federal  Government  cortributed 
toward  highway  improvements  $9,731,542,  which  constituted  15.8 
per  cent  of  all  highway  income.  General  property  taxes  and 
revenues  derived  from  other  sources  amounted  to  $27,422,857,  con- 
stituting 44.8  per  cent  of  the  total  highway  income,  a  per  capita 
burden  of  $8.20.  Exclusive  of  motor-vehicle  fees  and  gasoline  taxes, 
these  States  received  $162,761,525  in  taxes  and  payments  of  all  kinds 
from  the  public,  or  $48.90  per  capita.  Of  this  amount,  $8.20  was 
used  for  highway  purposes.  Of  every  dollar  collected  from  the 
public  16.8  cents  were  credited  to  the  highway  funds. 

The  total  highway  income  in  the  Pacific  division  was  $102,084^938 
in  1921,  amounting  "to  $18.30  per  capita.  The  motor-vehicle  license 
fees  and  gasoline  taxes  were  $11,877,984,  or  11.6  per  cent  of  the 
total.  The  revenues  derived  from  bond  sales  were  $41,840,910,  or 
41  per  cent  of  the  total  highway  income,  a  per  capita  obligation  x)f 
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$7.50.  The  Federal-aid  receipts  were  $5,253,105,  which  constituted 
5.1  per  cent  of  the  total  highway  income.  The  revenues  derived 
from  general  property  taxes  and  from  other  sources  were  $43,112,939, 
or  42.3  per  cent  of  the  total  highway  income,  amounting  to  $7.75 
per  capita.  In  these  States  the  total  taxes,  fees,  etc.,  collected 
exclusive  of  motor-vehicle  revenues  were  $333,040,020,  or  $59.20  per 
capita.  Of  this  total  amount  collected  from  the  public,  $7.75  was 
devoted  to  highways,  and  13.1  cents  out  of  every  dollar  collected 
were  used  for  highway  purposes. 

Average  Expenditure  per  Person  1  Cent  for  200  Miles  of  Road 

As  already  stated,  the  total  highway  expenditures  for  all  rural 
highway  purposes  in  1921  were  $1,036,587,772.  In  Table  11  the 
resulting  per  capita  expenditure  in  each  of  the  sections  is  shown  in 
relation  to  the  total  mileage  of  road  in  the  corresponding  sections 
with  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  the  per  capita  expense  per  mile 
of  road : 

Table  11. — Per  capita  expenditure  for  highway  construction  in  1921 


Division 

Mileage 
of  rural 
highway 

Highway 
expendi- 
tures per 
capita 

liighway 
expendi- 
tures per 
person  per 
mile  of 
road 

83,296 
186,936 
412, 763 
759,820 
366,667 
242,745 
416, 617 
306,382 
167, 180 

Dollars 

6.10 

7.20 

12.40 

11.80 

7.70 

5.75 

10.20 

17.15 

16.90 

Cents 
0.0073 

.0039 

.0030 

West  North  Central 

.0015 

.0022 

.0024 

.0024 

.0056 

Pacific- _ _ 

.0101 

2, 941, 294 

«9.80 

•.0054 

•  Average. 


Although  these  highway  expenditures  per  person  per  mile  averaged 
0.0054  cent,  they  ranged  from  0.0015  cent  in  the  West  iNorth  Central 
States  to  0.0101  cent  per  person  per  mile  in  the  Pacific  States.  A 
more  direct  comparison  can  be  made  (Table  12)  by  arranging  the 
several  groups  in  order  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 

Table  12. — Comparison  of  highway  expenditures  by  geographic  divisions,  1921 


Division 

Expendi- 
tures per 
person 
per  mile 

Percentage 
relation- 
ship 

Division 

Expendi- 
tures per 
person 
per  mile 

Percentage 
relation- 
ship 

West  North  Central _ 

0.00)5 
.0022 
.0024 
.0024 
.0030 

100 
147 
160 
160 
200 

0.0039 
.0066 
.0073 
.0101 

260 

370 

East  South  Central    

480 

670 

East  North  Central 
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An  examination  of  these  expenditures  per  person  per  mile  reveals 
the  relative  significance  of  expenditures  for  highway  improvements. 
This  is  seen,  for  example,  in  comparing  the  West  North  Central 
group  with  the  East  North  Central  group.  The  per  capita  highway 
expenditures  of  the  West  North  Central  division  were  $11.80  and 
for  the  East  North  Central  group  $12.40.  But  when  the  compari- 
son is  based  upon  the  expenditures  per  person  per  mile  of  road  a 
wholly  different  result  is  obtained.  On  this  basis  the  highway  ex- 
penditures per  person  per  mile  in  the  East  North  Central  States  were 
100  per  cent  above  those  of  the  West  North  Central  States.  The 
highest  expenditure  per  person  per  mile  of  road  was  found  in  the 
Pacific  States,  where  it  amounted  to  0.0101  cent,  or  670  per  cent  of 
that  in  the  West  North  Central  States. 

Changes  in  Highway  Income  Since  1921 

No  accurate  determination  of  the  amount  of  money  raised  by  the 
States,  counties,  and  other  local  subdivisions  by  real  and  personal 
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Fig.  37. — Since  1921  the  principal  increase  in  highway  revenue  has  come  from  the 
motor  vehicle.  The  increase  in  motor-vehicle  income  has  been  due  in  part  to  the 
adoption  of  higher  license  fees.  In  1923,  17  States  levied  fees  in  excess  of  $15  per 
vehicle 

property  taxation,  special  assessments,  and  other  special  taxes  has 
been  made  since  1921.  In  that  year,  as  has  been  shown,  property 
taxes  yielded  a  total  of  $415,681,010,  and  $93,688,221  was  raised  by 
miscellaneous  special  taxes.  As  rates  of  taxation  and  property  as- 
sessments have  not  been  altered  materially  in  the  meantime,  it  is 
probable  that  the  amounts  collected  from  these  sources  in  1924  were 
approximately  the  same  as  in  1921. 

It  is  estimated  that  Federal-aid  and  forest-road  payments,  which 
in  1921  amounted  to  $79,333,226,  will  reach  a  total  of  approximately 
$90,000,000  in  1924. 

The  greatest  change  to  be  expected  is  in  the  motor-vehicle  reve- 
nues, including  license  fees  and  gasoline  taxes.     These  revenues,  on 
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Fig.  38. — Gasoline  taxes  also  account  for  a  part  of  the  Increase  in  motor-vehicle 
revenue  since  1921.  There  are  now  35  States  which  levy  this  form  of  tax. 
Approximately  one-half  of  the  total  number  of  all  registered  motor  vehicles  in 
the  United  States  in  1924  were  registered  in  these  States 

account  of  increases  in  motor-vehicle  registration,  changes  in  the 
rates  charged  for  license  fees,  and  the  adoption  of  the  gasoline  tax 
by  one  State  after  another,  have  changed  materially  from  year  to 
year.  There  is  a  marked  tendency  to  collect  a  larger  proportion  of 
highway  funds  from  motor-vehicle  owners.  A  survey  or  highway 
revenues  and  expenditures  made  in  1914  showed  that  out  of  a  total 
highway  income  of  $240,262,784  the  collections  from  motor  vehicles 
amounted  to  $12,382,031,  or  5.1  per  cent.  In  1921,  seven  years  later, 
the  motor-vehicle  owners  paid  $118,942,706  in  motor-vehicle  fees  and 
$3,685,460  in  gasoline  taxes,  a  total  of  $122,626,166,  or  10.6  per  cent. 


RATIO  OF  MOTOR -VEHICLE  REVENUES  TO 
TOTAL  HIGHWAY  INCOME 


1923 


Fig.  39. — Between  1914  and  1923  the  ratio  of  motor-vehicle  revenue  to  total  high- 
way income  was  nearly  quadrupled.  The  increase  was  due  to  increase  in  regis- 
tration and  to  adoption  of  higher  fees  for  licenses  and  taxes  on  gasoline 
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A  similar  compilation  for  1923  shows  a  total  contribution  by  motor- 
vehicle  owners  in  the  form  of  license  fees  of  $188,970,992,  and  in  the 
form  of  gasoline  taxes  $36,813,939,  a  total  of  $225,784,931.  As  it  is 
estimated  that  the  highway  income  and  expenditure  for  1923  were 
substantially  the  same  as  for  1921,  it  follows  that  the  1923  motor- 
vehicle  contribution  was  about  19.5  per  cent  of  the  total.  Between 
1921  and  1923  it  will  be  observed  that  the  ratio  almost  doubled, 
while  the  payment  per  motor  vehicle  rose  from  $11.70  to  $15. 

An  important  factor  in  this  increase  was  the  growth  of  gasoline 
taxes  resulting  from  the  adoption  of  this  form  of  taxation  by  more 
States  and  from  increases  in  the  rates  charged.  The  first  States  to 
adopt  it  were  Oregon  and  Colorado,  which  passed  laws  in  1919. 
By  1921  these  two  leaders  had  been  followed  by  six  more  States, 
which  were  Arkansas,  Florida,  Kentucky,  New  Mexico,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Washington,  and  these  have  now  been  followed  by  27 
other  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  so  that  there  are,  in 
1924,  35  States  and  the  Federal  District  that  are  taxing  motor  fuel. 
Seveny-three  per  cent  of  the  States,  in  other  words,  have  in  effect 
a  gasoline  tax.  These  States  have  a  rural  road  mileage  of  1,954,886 
miles,  comprising  66.5  per  cent  of  the  total  rural  highway  mileage  of 
the  country;  but  their  taxes  apply  to  only  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  motor  vehicles. 

The  rates  charged  by  these  States  range  from  1  to  4  cents  per 
gallon,  as  shown  in  figure  38. 

Approximate  Highway  Revenues  in  1924 

On  the  basis  of  an  anticipated  registration  in  1924  of  17,500,000 
motor  vehicles,  the  present  rates  of  license  fees  and  gasoline  taxes 
are  expected  to  yield,  respectively,  $225,000,000  and  $75,000,000,  a 
total  of  $300,000,000,  all  but  a  small  portion  of  which  will  be  avail- 
able for  construction  or  maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges  either 
with  or  without  State  supervision. 

Adding  all  the  various  forms  of  highway  income  derived  by 
taxation  of  one  form  or  another,  it  is  probable  that  the  total  amount 
for  1924  is  approximately  $900,000,000,  as  shown  by  Table  13. 

Table  13. — Approximate  highway  revenue,  1924,  exclusive  of  bonds 


Federal-aid  and  forest-road  funds. 

Property  taxes— _ 

Motor-vehicle  license  fees 

Gasoline  taxes 

Miscellaneous  taxes.-. 


Approximate  total  revenue  derived  by  taxation. 


1  $90. 000,  000 
415, 000, 000 
225, 000,  000 
75,  000,  000 
95, 000,  000 


900,000,000 


1  This  is  the  approximate  expenditure  during  the  year.  As  there  are  no  Federal  taxes 
especially  levied  for  road  purposes,  it  is  assumed  that  an  amount  of  the  total  taxes 
equal  to  the  road  expenditure  is  raised  for  that  purpose. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  revenues  raised  by  taxation  of  one  form  or 
another  in  1924  would  probably  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  actual  net 
cost  of  administering,  constructing,  and  maintaining  the  roads  on  a 
scale  commensurate  with  that  of  1921  with  small,  if  any,  dependence 
upon  borrowed  money. 
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Fundamental  Principles  of  Highway  Finance 

In  order  that  such  vast  sums  may  be  expended  without  waste,  it  is 
important  that  several  fundamental  principles  be  kept  clearly  in 
mind. 

As  to  the  rate  of  expenditure. — The  first  of  these  principles  relates 
to  the  necessary  rate  of  expenditure.  It  has  already  been  shown 
that  the  return  in  the  form  of  traffic  economies  from  a  properly  man- 
aged investment  in  improved  highways  is  greater  than  the  expendi- 
ture required  for  the  improvement.  The  saving  in  gasoline  alone  on 
the  motor-truck  traffic  only  over  a  whole  system  of  roads  has  been 
found  to  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  charges  on  the  expenditure 
required  to  pave  the  entire  system  and  to  retire  the  indebtedness  in 
less  than  20  years.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  clear  that  the  more 
rapidly  the  principal  roads  of  the  country  are  improved  the  smaller 
will  be  their  cost  to  the  people,  or,  in  other  words,  we  pay  for  im- 
proved roads  whether  we  have  them  or  not,  and  we  pay  less  if  we 
have  them  than  if  we  have  not.  It  follows  therefore  that  the  roads 
should  be  improved  as  rapidly  as  the  available  supply  of  labor  and 
materials  will  permit,  entirely  without  regard  to  where  the  money 
comes  from  or  how  it  is  paid.  Only  by  accepting  this  principle  can 
the  ultimate  cost  of  the  highways  and  their  service  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

A  single  highway  budget  for  the  State. — This  first  principle  being 
accepted,  it  may  be  asserted  as  a  second  that  the  total  cash  expendi- 
tures in  each  State  for  highway  purposes,  including  the  expenditures 
of  the'  State,  the  counties,  and  the  local  governments,  should  be  con- 
sidered in  a  lump  as  the  annual  highway  budget  of  the  State.  For 
the  money  to  pay  for  the  roads,  whether  State,  county,  or  local,  is 
derived  finally  from  the  same  people,  and  unless  the  financial  needs 
of  all  classes  of  roads  are  considered  in  preparing  the  highway 
budget  we  are  apt  to  pile  tax  upon  tax  to  the  point  where  the  burden 
will  become  unbearable.  To  secure  efficient  administration,  all  ex- 
penditures on  all  systems  should  be  correlated  under  engineering  and 
economic  supervision,  and  the  order,  character,  and  extent  of  the  im- 
provements made  upon  the  several  systems  should  be  made  to  depend 
upon  the  relative  future  traffic  requirements  of  each.  The  attain- 
ment of  these  objects  implies  the  creation  of  a  central  budgetary 
authority  to  supervise  all  highway  expenditures  in  each  State,  and 
such  authority  should,  without  doubt,  be  created. 

Highways  should  not  take  money  needed  for  other  purposes. — 
There  is  this  fact  also  that  must  be  borne  in  mind — that  the  expendi- 
ture for  highways  is  only  a  part  of  the  necessary  public  expenditure. 
We  can  not  devote  all  the  income  from  public  revenues  to  the  high- 
ways. There  are  educational  institutions  to  be  maintained  and  there 
are  other  public  functions  that  require  money,  so  that  it  may  be 
taken  as  a  third  fundamental  principle  that  the  annual  highway 
budget  should  be  adjusted  to  the  relative  needs  for  other  public 
purposes.  The  revenues  derived  from  various  sources  must  be  suffi- 
cient to  cover  all  those  needs,  and  the  portion  allotted  to  highway 
improvement  must  not  be  out  of  proportion  to  the  relative  need  for 
highways.    But  in  this  connection  it  should  be  added  that  all  reve- 
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nue  secured  from  motor-vehicle  taxation  should  be  set  aside  for 
highway  purposes. 

The  proper  uses  of  bonds. — As  a  further  fundamental  principle 
it  follows,  then,  that  if  the  highway  program,  planned  and  adminis- 
tered as  described  above,  entails  an  expenditure  greater  than  can  be 
met  with  current  funds  without  diverting  money  from  other  neces- 
sary purposes,  the  only  recourse  is  to  issue  bonds  and  so  defer  a 
portion  of  the  cost.  For  we  are  reminded  again  that  to  fail  to 
prosecute  the  work  of  highway  improvement  as  rapidly  as  physical 
limitations  will  permit  is  merely  to  shoulder  the  inescapable  expense 
in  the  form  of  greater  operating  costs  for  vehicles,  a  form  in  which 
it  will  be  greater  than  if  it  is  assumed  as  a  road-construction  cost. 

Exactly  what  part  of  the  cost  of  the  program  can  properly  be 
deferred  is  perhaps  a  debatable  question — that  is  to  say,  there  is  a 
debatable  middle  ground,  where  it  is  difficult  to^ define  the  policy 
that  may  be  pursued  with  propriety.  There  is  no  question  that  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  construction  cost  may  be  deferred  without  reason- 
able objection — for  example,  the  costs  of  the  grade  and  drainage 
structures,  which  are  practically  permanent  improvements.  Pay- 
ment for  these  parts  of  the  roads,  which  account  for  40  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  the  average  highway  program,  might  be  spread  over  a 
number  of  generations  without  involving  our  successors  in  an  in- 
debtedness from  which  they  would  receive  no  benefits.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  question  that  maintenance  charges,  as  they  are 
ordinarily  defined,  should  not  be  met  with  borrowed  money.  But 
in  between  these  two  fixed  points  of  policy  there  is  doubtful  ground, 
wherein  there  is  conflict  of  opinion  as  to  the  soundness  of  deferring 
payment.  The  principal  doubt  arises  over  the  financing  of  the  cost 
of  the  road  surface,  and  here  it  would  seem  the  solution  rests  entirely 
upon  the  character  of  the  maintenance.  It  is  the  merest  platitude 
to  say  that  unless  the  roads  are  maintained  year  by  year — it  matters 
not  how  well  they  are  built — the  investment  in  them  will  gradually 
be  dissipated  and  the  roads  themselves  will  never  give  the  service 
they  should  be  expected  to  give.  Perfect  maintenance,  on  the  other 
hand,  absolutely  guarantees  the  integrity  of  the  original  investment, 
assures  continuous  service,  and  converts  what  would  otherwise  be 
a  liability  into  an  asset. 

The  distribution  of  the  expense. — Having  thus  ascertained  what 
part  of  the  cost  of  conducting  the  highway-improvement  program 
needs  to  be,  and  may  properly  be  deferred  by  issuing  bonds,  the 
next  question  that  arises  is :  How  shall  the  burden  of  current  expense 
be  distributed  among  the  various  classes  and  groups  of  the  popula- 
tion? Here  we  must  resort  to  the  familiar  principle  of  assessment 
according  to  benefits.  Concisely  stated  in  relation  to  expenditures 
for  highway  improvement,  it  is  this :  The  cost  of  building  and  main- 
taining an  adequate  system  of  highways  should  be  distributed  in 
equitable  relation  to  the  benefits  derived.  What,  then,  are  the 
benefits  and  to  whom  do  they  accrue?  First,  there  are  certain  gen- 
eral benefits  in  which  every  man  shares,  whether  he  actually  rides 
over  the  roads  or  not,  such  as  their  beneficial  influence  on  education, 
health,  the  national  defense,  the  postal  service,  and  their  effect  in 
reducing  living  and  distribution  costs.  Everyone  remembers  the 
indispensable  part  played  by  highways  in  the  World  War.  It  is 
evident  that  the  efficiency  of  the  rural  free-delivery  postal  service 
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is  dependent  upon  the  condition  of  the  roads.  Whoever  is  in  touch 
with  developments  in  modern  educational  methods  knows  that  the 
progress  of  rural  education  depends  upon  the  displacement  of  the 
one-room  schoolhouse  by  the  centralized,  graded  school,  and  that 
this  development  is  in  turn  dependent  upon  the  improvement  of  the 
roads.  The  advantage  of  improved  roads  in  making  possible  the 
rendering  of  prompt  medical  attention  in  case  of  illness  is  well 
understood ;  so  also  is  the  general  influence  of  the  roads  upon  living 
and  distribution  costs.  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  these  benefits 
for  everyone  to  realize  how  great  an  influence  they  have  upon  the 
lives  of  all  of  us. 

In  addition  to  these  general  benefits  there  are  two  principal 
classes  of  special  benefits,  the  first  being  the  benefit  that  is  derived 
by  persons  whose  land  and  property  is  made  accessible  by  the  roads 
improved,  and  thereby  rendered  more  valuable,  and  the  second,  the 
benefit  derived  by  persons  who  operate  over  the  roads  private  ve- 
hicles, and  who  by  virtue  of  the  improvement  are  enabled  to  effect 
a  saving  in  the  cost  of  operating  these  vehicles  which  they  do  not 
share  with  others. 

Formerly  these  two  classes  of  special  benefits  were  experienced  by 
practically  the  same  groups  of  people.  Roads  were  strictly  local 
facilities.  They  served  the  land  to  which  they  gave  access.  City 
people  rarely  used  the  roads  at  all  and  derived  no  benefits  from  their 
improvement,  except  the  general  benefits  enjoyed  in  common  by  all 
citizens  of  the  State.  The  farmers  who  traveled  them  rarely  met  a 
stranger.  Under  such  conditions  it  was  easy  to  see  that  whatever 
special  benefit  resulted  from  the  improvement  of  a  road  was  enjoyed 
largely  by  those  living  along  or  near  it,  who,  practically  alone,  made 
direct  use  of  it. 

There  still  remain  certain  roads  of  this  character  of  which  it 
can  still  be  said  that  they  serve  the  land  only.  In  general  they  are 
the  roads  that  have  previously  been  classified  as  county  and  local 
roads.  These  roads  are  rarely  traveled,  except  by  those  whose  homes 
are  on  them  or  near  them. 

There  are  other  roads,  however,  which  now  are  used  far  less  by 
those  who  live  on  them  than  by  others  whose  homes  and  property  are 
remote  from  them  and  not  directly  affected  by  the  improvement. 
They  are  used  by  city  dwellers  as  much  as,  perhaps  more  than,  by 
farmers.  The  farms  lying  along  these  roads  are  neither  the  origin 
nor  the  destination  of  the  great  and  constantly  increasing  streams  of 
traffic  that  flow  back  and  forth  over  them.  Because  of  the  great 
Tolume  of  traffic  which  uses  them,  they  require  more  expensive  types 
of  improvement  than  the  local,  land-serving  roads,  but  these  more 
expensive  improvements  do  not,  except  in  suburban  areas,  add  pro- 
portionately to  the  value  of  the  abutting  land.  They  do  serve  the 
abutting  land,  it  is  true,  just  as  the  local  roads  do,  but  this  service 
is  far  exceeded  by  the  service  they  render  to  the  multitude  that  uses 
them  and  has  no  interest  in  the  land.  Generally  speaking,  these  roads 
serve  the  traffic  and  are  distinguished  by  that  fact  from  the  other 
roads  that  serve  the  land.  As  a  general  rule,  these  roads  are  identical 
with  the  State  and  interstate  roads  previously  defined. 

In  this  analysis  there  would  seem  to  be  the  basis  for  a  fair  dis- 
tribution of  the  burden  of  highway  expense,  as  follows :  The  county 
and  local  roads,  being  primarily  of  benefit  to  the  land  they  serve 
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should  be  constructed  and  maintained  with  funds  raised  by  county 
and  local  property  taxes  in  the  same  manner  that  city  streets  are 
constructed  and  maintained  by  city  property  taxes.  The  main  State 
and  interstate  roads,  rendering  general  benefits  to  the  whole  State 
and  to  the  whole  Nation,  and  special  benefits  to  the  wide-ranging 
traffic  that  uses  them,  should  be  constructed  and  maintained  in  part 
by  Federal  appropriations  in  fair  proportion  to  the  general  Federal 
benefits,  in  part  by  State  property  taxes  levied  in  proportion  to  the 

feneral  State  benefits,  and  in  part  by  special  taxes  levied  upon  ve- 
icles  in  proportion  to  the  special  benefits  derived  by  the  traffic. 

Highway  Transportation 

Modem  developments  m  highway  transportation. — Twenty  years 
ago  highway  transportation  was  a  relatively  insignificant  factor  in 
the  transportation  field.  The  movement  was  predominantly  local, 
the  length  of  haul  being  the  average  distance  from  farm  to  market, 
and  the  vehicle  was  almost  exclusively  the  relatively  light,  slow-mov- 
ing, horse-drawn  conveyance.  During  the  past  two  decades  a  tre- 
mendous number  of  automobiles  and  motor  trucks  have  been  added 
to  our  highway  transportation  equipment.  During  the  year  1923, 
3,U38,206  motor  vehicles  were  produced  in  the  United  States,  which 
was  more  than  twice  as  many  as  were  manufactured  in  1921  and 
more  than  1,000  times  as  many  as  were  built  in  1899.  The  produc- 
tion by  years  is  shown  in  Table  14 : 

Table  14. — Production  of  motor  vehicles  in  the  United  States,  1899  to  1928 


Year 

Number 

Year 

Number 

Year 

Number 

1899  > 

3,874 
21,975 
130,986 

1914    

569,054 
1, 974, 016 

2,205,197 

1921 - 

1,661,550 

1904 

1919. 

1922 _ 

2,659,064 

1920J 

1923 

4,086,997 

1  Production  figures  1899  to  1919,  TJ.  S.  Census  Report. 

2  Production  figures  1920  to  1923,  National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

From  this  table  it  will  be  noted  that  the  production  of  motor 
vehicles  from  1919  to  1923  has  increased  uniformly  except  for  the 
year  1921. 

The  recent  development  of  motorized  highway  transportation  is 
also  indicated  by  motor-vehicle  registrations  during  the  10-year 
period  from  1913  to  1923.  Motor- vehicle  registrations  have  increased 
from  1,258,000  in  1913  to  15,000,000  vehicles  in  1923,  the  1923  regis- 
tration being  over  1,200  per  cent  of  the  1913  registration.  The  regis- 
tration statistics  for  this  period  by  years  are  shown  in  Table  15. 

Table  15. — Motor  vehicle  registrations  1918  to  1923,  inclusive 


Year 

Number 

Year 

Number 

Year 

Number 

1,258,062 
1, 711, 339 
2,445,666 
3, 512, 996 

1917    - 

4,983,340 
6, 146, 617 
7,565,446 
9,231,941 

1921 

10,463,295 

1918    

1922 

12,238,375 

1919       

1923 

15,092,177 
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The  major  portion  of  this  number  of  vehicles  is  made  up  of  passen- 
ger cars.  In  1923.  13,457,214,  or  approximately  90  per  cent  of  the 
total  registration,  was  a  registration  of  passenger  cars.  This  propor- 
tion has  remained  almost  constant  during  the  past  four  years,  indi- 
cating that  the  growth  of  motor  trucking  has  kept  pace  with  the 
growth  in  the  use  of  passenger  cars. 

Due  to  the  rapid  development  of  motor  transport  the  horse-drawn 
vehicle  has  dwindled  into  insignificance  as  a  factor  in  highway  trans- 
portation. The  ratio  of  horse-drawn  vehicles  to  motor  vehicles  has 
become  very  small  on  all  important  highways  and  is  decreasing  each 
year.  Studies  of  traffic  on  the  California  State  highway  system  in 
1920  and  1922  indicate  a  decrease  in  horse-drawn  vehicles  from  2.3 
per  cent  of  all  traffic  in  1920  to  1.2  per  cent  in  1922. 

An  analysis  of  traffic  records  on  two  toll  bridges  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut  indicates  a  similar  falling  off  in  horse-drawn  traffic.  Of 
the  total  traffic  over  the  two  bridges,  1.95  per  cent  in  1920  and  1.06 
per  cent  in  1922,  was  made  up  of  horse-drawn  vehicles. 

In  California  from  1920  to  1922  highway  traffic  increased  47  per 
cent.  During  the  same  period  traffic  on  the  Connecticut  toll  bridges 
increased  48.8  per  cent.  The  close  similarity  between  the  increase  in 
traffic  at  these  widely  separated  points  is  indicative  of  the  uniformity 
of  the  rapid  increase  in  highway  traffic,  although  the  increase  in  other 
sections  of  the  country,  due  largely  to  local  conditions,  naturally 
varies  by  a  considerable  amount  from  these  figures. 

Another  important  development  in  highway  transportation,  is  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  commercial  motor-truck  and  bus 
lines.  Until  recently  highway  transportation  was  carried  on  very 
largely  in  privately  owned  vehicles.  The  last  few  years,  however, 
have  shown  a  remarkable  development  in  highway  transportation 
as  a  business.  The  development  of  motor-bus  service  is  illustrated 
by  the  map  (fig.  54)  of  the  bus  lines  in  Maryland. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  governmental  control  and  regulation  of 
highway  transportation  is  a  new  development  in  most  States,  and 
entirely  absent  in  many,  reliable  statistics  of  the  development  of 
commercial  motor-truck  transportation  are  difficult  to  obtain.  As 
indicative  of  the  growth  there  were  in  1922  in  California,  719 
motor-vehicle  lines  operated  under  permits  issued  by  the  railroad 
commission  of  the  State.  During  the  period  from  1920  to  1922 
the  number  of  passenger  motor-bus  lines  increased  146  per  cent 
and  the  development  of  motor-truck  lines  has  probably  been  equally 
rapid. 

Commercial  highway  transportation  is  still  in  the  early  stages  of 
development.  Its  coordination  with  other  types  of  transportation 
in  such  manner  as  to  provide  the  most  economical  transportation 
for  all  types  of  business  is  one  of  the  important  economic  problems 
connected  with  the  development  of  an  efficient  transportation  system 
for  the  United  States. 

Density  of  Highway  Traffic 

The  density  of  highway  traffic  varies  widely,  as  between  various 
roads,  and  sections  of  the  country,  between  seasons  of  the  year,  days 
of  the  week,  and  hours  of  the  day.    Without  regard  to  locality,  how- 
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ever,  it  will  be  found  that  the  roads  which  carry  the  heaviest  traffic 
are  those  which  run  between  large  cities,  and  the  traffic  on  these 
roads  averages  95  per  cent  city  traffic. 

The  fact  that  one  road  carries  a  greater  number  of  vehicles  in  a  day 
or  year  than  another,  or  that  one  carries  heavier  vehicles  than  another 
is  at  once  the  reason  for  and  the  justification  of  the  use  of  different 
types  of  highway  surfaces  on  various  parts  of  a  State  road  system, 
as  has  been  previously  explained.  An  excellent  idea  of  the  extent 
of  this  variation  in  a  typical,  completely  surfaced  State  highway 
system  is  shown  by  the  traffic  map  of  the  Maryland  State  highway 
system.  (Fig.  40.)  On  this  map  the  width  of  the  roads,  as  measured 
by  the  accompanying  scale,  indicates  the  average  daily  number  of 
vehicles  using  each  section  of  the  State  system,  as  determined  by 
actual  monthly  counts  in  1922.  It  is  at  once  apparent  that  the 
Maryland  roads  which  carry  the  heaviest  traffic  are  those  between 
Baltimore  and  Washington,  and  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia.     Be- 
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The  various  widths  of  fines  show  the  relative                 •** 
amount  of  total   traffic  as  counted,  based  on  the 
■average  daily  number  of  vehicles   recorded  according  to 
the  graphic  scale  herertr/th    show/y. 

Fig.  40. — The  density  of  traffic  varies  as  between  various  roads  and  sections.  Roads 
between  large  cities  close  together  carry  the  heaviest  traffic.  The  wide  variation 
in  density  between  different  roads  of  the  same  State  is  at  once  the  reason  and 
the  justification  for  the  use  of  different  types  of  highway  surface 

tween  Baltimore  and  the  lesser  cities  of  Frederick,  Hagerstown, 
and  Cumberland  the  traffic  is  heavier  than  on  other  roads,  except 
in  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore,  but  not  so  heavy  as  on  the  two  main 
intercity  thoroughfares.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  between  Balti- 
more and  Washington,  40  miles  apart,  the  traffic  is  heavier  than 
between  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  90  miles  apart,  and  the  effect 
of  distance  on  the  volume  of  intercity  traffic  is  well  illustrated  by 
this  example. 

Study  of  this  map  reveals  at  once  the  fallacy  of  the  widely  held 
belief  that  all  roads  should  be  hard-surfaced.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
apparent  that  an  economically  balanced  highway  system  for  Mary- 
land should  include  sections  of  highway  surfaced  with  all  the  vari- 
ous types  of  materials  in  proper  adjustment  to  the  traffic;  and  the 
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Maryland  conditions  here  shown  are  similar  to  those  of  all  other 
States. 

An  excellent  example  of  a  well-balanced  highway  system  is  shown 
by  the  map  of  the  Connecticut  highway  system.  (Fig.  41.)  In  this 
map  the  average  daily  traffic  on  the  various  parts  of  the  system  is 
represented  by  the  width  of  the  lines,  and  the  character  of  the 
surface  of  each  section  is  indicated  by  the  various  symbols  employed. 
With  few  exceptions,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  roads  which  carry  the 
heaviest  traffic  are  surfaced  with  pavements  of  concrete  and  bitumi- 
nous concrete.  Roads  of  the  second  order  of  traffic  importance  are 
surfaced  with  bituminous  macadam  and  water-bound  macadam, 
and  the  tertiary  roads  are  surfaced  with  gravel. 

Such  maps  as  these,  based  as  these  are  upon  actual  and  careful 
observation  of  the  traffic  using  various  parts  of  the  State  highway 
system,  when  considered  with  the  weight  of  the  vehicles,  constitute 
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Fig.  41. — A  well-balanced  highway  system  is  one  in  which  the  improvement  of 
every  section  of  the  system  is  consistent  with  the  density  and  weight  of  the 
traffic  using  the  particular  section.     The  Connecticut  system  is  well  balanced 

the  most  reliable  guide  for  the  determination  of  the  type  of  surface 
required  for  each  section  and  the  relative  portion  of  the  available 
highway  revenues  which  can  justifiably  be  spent  for  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  each  section.  In  the  absence  of  such  precise 
information  the  administration  of  a  State  highway  system  can  not 
be  efficiently  conducted.  It  is  in  recognition  of  this  fact  that  a  num- 
ber of  State  highway  departments  are  now  conducting  traffic  sur- 
veys similar  to  those  upon  which  the  maps  of  Maryland  and  Con- 
necticut are  based.  In  the  more  complete  of  these  surveys  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  by  which  the  methods  employed  were  originated, 
is  cooperating. 

Seasoned  variation  of  passenger-car  and  motor-truck  traffic. — 
Seasonal  variations  in  highway  traffic  in  the  two  States  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Connecticut  are  shown  in  the  chart.  (Fig.  42.)  The 
close  similarity  of  the  variation  in  the  two  States  is  to  be  expected 
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in  comparing  two  States  of  such  closely  similar  climatic  and  indus- 
trial conditions,  upon  which  the  seasonal  variation  so  largely  de- 
pends. Similar  charts  based  upon  conditions  in  other  States  would 
show  corresponding  peaks  and  depressions,  the  time  and  magnitude 
of  which,  however,  would  be  expected  to  differ.  It  will  be  noted 
that  truck  traffic  in  Connecticut  during  the  months  of  November 
and  December,  1922,  and  January,  1923,  was  considerably  heavier 
with  respect  to  the  annual  average  than  it  was  in  Pennsylvania  a 
year  later.    This  difference  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  strike  of  the 
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Pig.  42. — Highway  traffic  is  generally  heavy  In  the  summer  and  early  fall  and  a 
minimum  during  the  winter  months.  The  seasonal  variation  of  passenger-car 
traffic  is  greater  than  the  variation  of  motor-truck  traffic 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  shopmen,  which  dur- 
ing these  months,  considerably  increased  the  daily  truck  traffic  on 
the  Connecticut  highway  system.  In  both  States  it  will  be  seen  that 
passenger-car  traffic  variations  are  wider  than  the  variations  in 
motor-truck  traffic,  a  fact  which  is  typical  of  highway  traffic  prac- 
tically everywhere. 

In  addition  to  the  seasonal  variation  there  is  also  a  daily  and 
hourly  variation  of  traffic  density,  which  follows  the  same  general 
law  practically  everywhere.  In  most  States  it  will  be  found  that 
there  are  two  daily  peaks  of  traffic  density,  occurring  between  8 
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and  10  a.  m.  and  3  and  5  p.  m.,  and  that  the  minimum  density 
occurs  at  or  about  midnight.  The  exact  determinations  that  have 
been  made  in  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania  place  the  peak  hour  of 
truck  traffic  during  the  winter  in  the  latter  at  10  a.  m.,  when  9  per 
cent  of  the  total  daily  truck  traffic  has  been  observed.  In  summer 
the  peak  occurs  at  8  a.  m.  In  Connecticut  the  maximum  hourly 
density  of  truck  traffic  occurs  at  9  a.  m.,  when  8  per  cent  of  the  daily 
traffic  is  recorded. 

Passenger-car  traffic  in  Connecticut7  and  Pennsylvania  reaches 
its  highest  density  at  4  p.  m.,  when  9  per  cent  of  the  total  daily 
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Fig.  43.— Highway  traffic  is  generally  heaviest  between  8  and  10  a.  m.  and  3  and 
5  p.  m.  and  lightest  at  or  about  midnight.  Passenger-car  traffic  during  the  night 
in  Connecticut  Is  25  per  cent  of  the  total  daily  movement ;  in  Pennsylvania  it 
is  19  per  cent  during  the  winter  and  21  per  cent  during  the  summer 

traffic  has  been  observed  to  occur  in  Pennsylvania  and  8  per  cent 
in  Connecticut.  The  day  of  maximum  passenger-car  traffic  is  Sun- 
day, on  which  in  Pennsylvania  the  traffic  runs  to  188  per  cent  and 
in  Connecticut  to  165  per  cent  of  the  traffic  of  the  average  day. 
Passenger-car  traffic  during  the  night  (8  p.  m.  to  6  a.  m.)  in  Con- 

'The  frequent  references  to  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  California,  Maryland,  and 
Cook  County  (111.)  conditions  are  made  by  way  of  example.  They  illustrate  general 
conditions  which  are  believed  to  be  practically  universal  in  kind,  differing  only  in  degree- 
The  precise  data  used  are  the  findings  of  traffic  surveys  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  in  cooperation  with  State  and  county  officials 
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necticut  is  25  per  cent  of  the  total  daily  movement;  in  Pennsyl- 
vania it  is  19  per  cent  during  the  winter  and  21  per  cent  during  the 
summer. 

Motor-truck  Capacities  and  Gross  Loads 

There  is  no  better  index  of  the  type  of  surface  required  for  a 
given  highway  than  the  relative  distribution  of  the  motor  trucks 
it  carries  between  the  light,  medium,  and  heavy  capacity  groupings. 
The  capacity  of  a  motor  truck  limits  to  a  large  extent  its  net  ton- 
nage and,  consequently,  its  gross  tonnage.  A  predominating  per- 
centage or  trucks  of  light  or  heavy  capacity  on  a  highway  will  in  the 
same  way  indicate  the  tonnage  duty  of  the  road  and  define  it  as  a 
light,  medium,  or  heavy  traffic  highway. 

In  different  areas,  however,  the  average  tonnage  per  truck  is 
modified  by  the  predominating  types  of  commodities  and  also  by 
the  practices  in  truck  loading.  So  that  although  it  is  possible  to 
determine  generally  the  type  of  motor  trucking  on  a  highway  by 
consideration  of  truck  capacities,  it  is  wise  also  to  include  an  analysis 
of  gross  loads  and  give  special  consideration  to  extremely  heavy 
gross  and  wheel  loads. 

An  analysis  of  motor-truck  capacities  and  gross  loads,  supple- 
mented by  wheel-load  evidence  determines  precisely  the  type  of 
truck  traffic  on  a  highway  and,  supplemented  by  truck  density,  in- 
dicates the  volume  of  traffic.  By  comparing  the  type  and  volume 
of  traffic  carried  the  relative  importance  of  highways  can  be  de- 
termined and  the  routes  classified  as  industrial,  high,  medium,  or 
low  type.  The  type  of  highway  construction,  design,  and  width 
necessary  to  serve  the  traffic  adequately  can  then  be  accurately 
determined. 

Length  of  Passenger-Car  Trips  and  Character  of  Usage 

The  average  passenger-car  trip  in  Connecticut  is  46.6  miles.  The 
average  trip  of  cars  used  for  business  purposes  is  29.7  miles,  and 
of  cars  used  for  nonbusiness  purposes  55.5  miles.  Approximately 
35  per  cent  of  the  traffic  is  bent  on  business  and  65  per  cent  is  of  a 
nonbusiness  character.  The  average  trip  varies  from  7  miles  on  a 
highway  connecting  two  contiguous  centers  of  population  and  off 
the  through-traffic  routes  to  96  miles  on  a  highway  some  distance 
from  any  center  of  population  and  on  an  important  through-traffic 
and  tourist  route. 

A  tabulation  of  the  proportion  of  business  and  nonbusiness  usage 
of  passenger  cars  on  State  highways  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
is  given  in  Table  16. 

Table  16. — Business  and  nonbusiness  usage  of  passenger  cars 

Non- 
State  or  region  "tS.ZT"    business 

'  usage 


Percent 

Connecticut - 35  6_ 

Pennsylvania - .-     

Cook  County,  111— 33  67 

Maine - -  27  73 

Bankhead  Highway  at  the  Georgia-South  Carolina  line.- 36  64 
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The  above  tabulation  is  based  on  summer  traffic  and  indicates  the 
similarity  in  extent  of  business  and  nonbusiness  usage  in  these 
widely  separated  areas.  The  percentage  of  nonbusiness  usage  is 
highest  in  Maine,  which  is  due  to  the  larger  proportion  of  tourist 
and  summer-resort  traffic.  These  percentages  vary  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year.  The  proportion  of  business  usage  increases 
during  the  winter  months,  especially  in  the  Northern  States. 

Farm-owned  passenger  cars  constitute  a  very  small  part  of  the 
traffic  on  primary  highways.  This  fact,  previously  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  discussion  of  the  financing  of  highways,  is 
exemplified  by  data  secured  in  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  traffic 
surveys  in  widely  separated  sections  and  presented  in  Table  17. 

Table  17. — Oimership  of  passenger  cars  counted  on  primary  highways 

State  or  locality  -£,        *** 


Pennsylvania --- 

Cook  County,  111... 

Maine 

Bankhead  Highway  at  the  Georgia-South  Carolina  line. 


This  tabulation  also  is  based  on  summer  traffic.  The  proportion 
of  farm-owned  to  city-owned  passenger  cars  for  all  highways  in  the 
country  is  higher  than  the  above  figures  show,  because  all  observa- 
tions included  in  the  tabulation  are  for  State  highways,  upon  which 
the  local  traffic,  largely  composed  of  farm-owned  vehicles,  is  only  a 
small  part  of  the  total  traffic.  Pennsylvania  is  primarily  an  indus- 
trial rather  than  an  agricultural  State,  with  64.3  per  cent  of  its 
population  urban,  according  to  the  1920  census.  In  Maine  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  traffic  is  the  tourist  and  summer-resort  movement. 
Traffic  in  Cook  County,  111.,  is  dominated  by  the  city  of  Chicago, 
and  the  traffic  on  Bankhead  Highway  at  the  point  observed  is  only 
to  a  small  extent  local. 

Motor  Truck  Trip  Length  and  Tonnage 

Motor  trucking  is  predominantly  a  short-haul  movement.  In 
Connecticut  39.2  per  cent  of  the  total  net  tonnage  weighed  was 
hauled  less  than  10  miles  and  68.8  per  cent  less  than  30  miles.  The 
movement  of  100  miles  and  over  is  largely  a  movement  of  furniture. 
(See  fig.  44.)  In  California  25.9  per  cent  was  hauled  less  than  10 
miles  and  58.1  per  cent  less  than  30  miles.  In  both  States  a  large 
part  of  the  long-haul  movement  is  made  up  of  a  few  special  com- 
modities. The  distribution  of  net  tonnage  by  mileage  zones  in  Con- 
necticut and  California  is  shown  in  Figure  44. 

The  total  net  tonnage  transported  over  the  Connecticut  State 
highway  system  during  a  one-year  period  is  approximately  3,000,000 
tons.  This  is  1,650  tons  for  each  mile  of  the  State  highway  system. 
The  actual  net  tonnage  transported  over  each  mile  of  highway  is 
much  larger  than  this,  however,  because  each  ton  of  highway  freight 
is  hauled  an  average  of  31  miles.  In  the  same  one-year  period  the 
gross  tonnage  of  motor-truck  traffic  carried  by  the  system  was  ap- 
proximately 10,600,000  tons  and  the  gross  tonnage  of  passenger-car 
traffic  was  approximately  15,400,000  tons.     Of  the  truck  tonnage  46 
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per  cent  was  transported  on  366  of  the  1,780  miles,  or  slightly  over 
20  per  cent  of  the  total  mileage ;  37  per  cent  of  the  passenger-car  ton- 
nage was  transported  on  323  miles,  or  approximately  18  per  cent  of 
the  total  mileage.  The  heavy  trucking  routes  are  the  same  as  the 
heavy  passenger-traffic  routes,  with  the  addition  of  43  miles  on  which 
passenger-car  traffic  is  quite  heavy  but  somewhat  lighter  than  on  the 
balance  of  the  heavy  trucking  routes.  These  roads  are  the  most 
heavily  traveled  in  the  State  and  constitute  the  backbone  of  the  Con- 
necticut highway  system.  Wtih  the  exception  of  40  miles  they  are 
all  included  in  the  Federal-aid  system. 

The  motor-truck  registration  in  Connecticut  for  the  year  1923  was 
29,140.  The  net  tonnage  of  highway  freight  is  then  approximately 
100  tons  per  registered  truck  per  year.  But  not  all  registered  trucks 
are  engaged  in  hauling  on  the  highway  system.  Two-thirds  of  the 
Connecticut  truck  registration  is  in  cities  of  over  10,000  population, 
and  a  large  number  of  these  trucks  are  used  almost  exclusively  for 
city  hauling.     Consequently  the  average  annual  tonnage  for  trucks 

TONNAGE  HAULED  BY  MOTOR  TRUCK  IN  VARIOUS  ZONES 


UNDER  10  I0T030  30T0  70  70  AND  OVER 

ZONES  IN  MILES 

Fig.  44. — Motor-truck  transportation  is  predominantly  a  short-haul  movement.  In 
Connecticut  39.2  per  cent  of  the  total  net  tonnage  weighed  was  hauled  less  than 
10  miles  and  68.8  per  cent  less  than  30  miles.  In  California  25.9  per  cent  was 
hauled  less  than  10  miles  and  58.1  per  cent  less  than  30  miles 

actually  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  freight  over  the  highway 
system  is  considerably  higher  than  100  tons  per  year. 

Much  of  the  truck  transportation  over  the  Connecticut  highway 
system  is  interstate  in  character.  Less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  total 
ton  mileage  of  motor  trucks  on  the  system  is  by  trucks  operating 
wholly  within  the  State.  An  important  factor  is  the  movement  from 
Connecticut  points  to  points  in  other  States;  and  this  movement  is 
about  equally  divided  between  trucks  of  Connecticut  registration 
and  trucks  registered  in  neighboring  States.  An  outstanding  feature 
of  the  truck  transportation  in  this  State  is  the  extensive  use  olf  Con- 
necticut highways  for  a  "  crossover  "  movement — i.  e.,  a  movement 
which  neither  originates  nor  terminates  in  the  State.  Of  the  total 
ton  mileage,  18.8  per  cent  consists  of  movements  originating  outside 
the  State  and  destined  to  points  outside  the  State.  About  90  per 
cent  of  this  type  of  movement  is  by  trucks  of  foreign  registration. 
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The  ton-mileage  utilization  of  Connecticut  highways  is  shown  in 
Table  18. 

Table  18. — Ton-mileage  on  Connecticut  hightmys  by  Connecticut  and  foreign 

trucks 


Truoks  operating  wholly  within  Connecticut  (Connecticut  registration). 

Trucks  operating  wholly  within  Connecticut  (foreign  registration) 

Trucks  with  either  origin  or  destination  outside  Connecticut  (Connecticut  registration) 
Trucks  with  either  origin  or  destination  outside  Connecticut  (foreign  registration)  _ 
Trucks  with  both  origin  and  destination  outside  Connecticut  (Connecticut  registration) 
Trucks  with  both  origin  and  destination  outside  Connecticut  (foreign  registration) 

Total 

Total  Connecticut  trucks _ 

Total  foreign  trucks.- '_ ~ ZZZ_ZZZZ. 

Total __ _ 


Per  cent 

of  total 

ton- 


48.0 
.8 
17.8 
14.9 
1.7 
17.1 


100.0 


67.2 
32.8 


Table  19. — Principal  commodities  transported   over  Connecticut  highways  in 

June,  1923 


Commodity 


4.8 
4.7 
4.1 
4.1 
4.0 
3.9 
3.2 
•    3.0 
2.5 
2.2 
2.2 
2.2 

Household  goods 

Coal _ 

Gasoline 

Lumber 

Meats 

Fruits,  mixed     

Copper  and  brass 

Per  cent 
of  total 
net  ton- 
nage 


Commodity 


Brick 

Vegetables,  mixed- 
Bottles..; 

Sand.- 

Biscuits 

Wire 

Feed  and  grain 


Total,  principal  commodities.. 
Miscellaneous  commodities 


Per  cent 
of  total 
net  ton- 
nage 


2.1 
1.9 
1.3 
1.3 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 


Total,  all  commodities  _ 


50.5 
49.5 


106.0 


1  Movement  of  mixed  commodities  handled  by  commercial  trucking  companies. 

Eeference  to  Table  19  will  indicate  that  two-fifths  of  the  com- 
modities listed  separately  are  direct-consumption  goods.    It  is  prob- 

COMMODITIES  TRANSPORTED  BY  MOTOR  TRUCK  BY  PERCENTAGES 
PER  CENT 
OF  TOTAL 


NET  TONNAGE 

60 
SO 


30 


20 


10 


California 


FORESTS 


MANUFACTURES         ANIMALS        AGRICULTURE"  MINES 

COMMODITY  GROUPS 

Fie.   45. — Manufactured   products  predominate   in   the  commodities   transported   by 
motor   truck   over    the    highways    of    California   and   Connecticut.      Products   of 
agriculture  and  mines  constitute  a  much  greater  percentage  of  the  whole  move- 
ment in  California  than  in  Connecticut 
29283°— tbk  1924 12 
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able  that  an  equal  amount  of  the  miscellaneous  commodities  are 
of  the  same  type,  so  that  it  is  conservative  to  estimate  from  30 
to  40  per  cent  of  the  total  net  tonnage  as  direct-consumption  goods. 
The  transportation  of  such  goods  by  highways  has  had  a  marked 
effect  upon  the  cost  of  distribution  and  is  also  an  important  factor 
in  providing  consumers,  especially  in  smaller  villages  and  rural 
'districts,  with  a  large  number  of  perishable  commodities  which 
were  seldom  to  be  found  on  the  market  in  rural  communities  prior 
to  the  development  of  motor  transportation. 

Origin  and  Destination  of  Highway  Transportation 

Motor  trucks  not  only  carry  all  types  of  commodities  but  engage 
in  all  kinds  of  hauling.  The  percentages  of  trucks  moving  to  and 
from  different  types  of  origin  and  destination  in  Pennsylvania  are 
shown  in  Table  20. 

Table  20. — Movement  of  trucks  oettoeen  various  types  of  origin  and  destina- 
tion, Pennsylvania,  1924 


Retail  establishments 

Wholesale  establishments — 

Manufacturing  plants 

Consumers 

Construction  and  repair  jobs 

Original  sources  * ... 

Farms - 

Storage  warehouses 


Origin 
per- 
centage 
of  all 
trucks 


22.0 
16.6 
13.9 
13.7 
12.5 
8.8 
5.9 
1.9 


Desti- 
nation 

per- 
centage 

of  all 
trucks 


20.9 
13.6 
12.3 
14.2 
13.1 
7.8 
i.6 
3.5 


Steam  railroad  terminals.. 
Motor  trucking  terminals. 

Wharves  and  piers 

Electric  railroad  terminals 

Miscellaneous 

Storage  garages  • 


Origin 
per- 
centage 
of  all 

trucks 


1.1 
1.0 
.2 
.2 
.2 
2.0 


100.0 


Desti- 
nation 

per- 
centage 

of  all 
trucks 


1.2 
1.5 
.1 
.1 
.3 
6.8 


100.0 


1  Includes  mines,  forests,  quarries,  oil  wells,  etc. 

•  Garages  where  motor  trucks  are  stored  for  the  night. 


The  most  important  commodities  have  been  found  to  vary  to 
some  extent  with  the  season  of  the  year,  and  to  a  great  extent  with 

PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  MILK  SUPPLY  DELIVERED  BY  MOTOR  TRUCK  TO  VARIOUS  CITIES 
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Fig.  46. — The  daily  transportation  of  milk  into  the  largest  cities  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing services  of  the  motor  truck  and  the  Improved  highway.  In  many  cities 
practically  the  entire  dally  supply  of  milk  Is  received  by  truck  instead  of  by 
railroad,  as  formerly 
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the  area  in  which  the  traffic  is  observed.  Certain  classes  of  com- 
modities, however,  have  been  found  to  be  important  in  all  cases,  of 
which  the  following  may  be  mentioned:  Household  goods;  gro- 
ceries; other  perishables,  such  as  meats,  fruits,  vegetables,  milk,  ice 
cream,  bread,  and  bakery  goods;  gasoline;  general  express;  and 
building  materials  such  as  lumber,  stone,  sand,  brick,  etc.  In  the 
transportation  of  these  and  similar  commodities  the  motor  truck 
has  become  an  important  factor,  and  the  change  in  the  method  of 
transporting  such  goods  has  had  far-reaching  results. 

Transportation  of  milk  and  livestock  by  highway. — Recent  de- 
tailed studies  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  show  the  extent  to 
which  this  change  has  developed  in  the  transportation  of  two  im- 
portant agricultural  products — milk  and  livestock.  The  studies, 
which  enter  into  a  great  variety  of  detail,  are  reported  in  Public 
Roads,  the  monthly  journal  of  highway  research  .published  by  the 

GROWTH  OF  MILK  TRANSPORTATION  BY  MOTOR  TRUCK  TO  BALTIMORE  MARKET 

PER  CENT 
,  Q  10  20  30  40  SO  60  70  80  90  100 


|  Motor  True* 
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Fig.  47. — In  1914  no  milk  was  transported  to  the  Baltimore  market  by  motor  truck. 
About  17  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts  were  delivered  by  horse  and  wagon  and 
the  balance  was  shipped  by  rail.  In  1923,  45  per  cent  of  the  milk  received  came 
In  by  motor  truck 

bureau,  for  July  and  August,  1924.  The  space  available  here  will 
permit  only  a  brief  resume  of  the  principal  conclusions  to  be  given. 
The  studies  of  milk  transportation  were  made  in  the  Baltimore, 
Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Indianapolis,  Milwaukee,  Philadelphia,  and  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis  markets.  In  all  these  markets,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  the  studies  show  that  ap- 
proximately 90  per  cent  or  more  of  the  milk  now  received  is  trans- 
ported by  motor  truck  via  highway,  instead  of  by  railroad.  Phila- 
delphia, which  is  the  largest  city  surveyed,  receives  only  20  per  cent 
of  its  milk  by  highway;  Baltimore  45  per  cent,  but  the  latter  per- 
centage represents  merely  the  present  stage  in  an  increasing  tendency 
which  has  been  marked  since  1912,  when  20  per  cent  was  delivered 
by  highway.  Whereas  this  20  per  cent  was  delivered  by  wagon,  the 
45  per  cent  is  now  delivered  entirely  by  motor'  truck.  The  propor- 
tion of  Philadelphia's  total  supply  which  is  shipped  in  by  motor 
truck  has  been  increasing  in  recent  years,  but  the  percentage  is  low 
because  the  city,  on  account  of  its  heavy  demands,  must  draw  its 
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supply  from  an  area  so  large  that  the  shipping  distances  become  too 
great  for  motor-truck  hauling. 

The  distances  from  which  milk  is  transported  to  the  eight  cities 
by  highway  and  the  percentages  of  the  total  number  of  trucks  in 
each  market  hauling  from  various  distances  are  shown  in  Figure  43. 
Only  in  the  Philadelphia  and  Detroit  markets  is  the  longest  haul 
greater  than  60  miles.  At  Baltimore  and  Cincinnati  it  is  between 
50  and  60  miles;  at  Indianapolis  it  is  between  40  and  50  miles;  and 
at  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul,  and  Minneapolis  it  is  between  30  and 
39  miles. 

The  sizes  of  trucks  used  in  the  Baltimore  market  for  hauling  in 
the  various  mileage  zones  are  shown  in  Figure  49,  which  indicates 
clearly  that  the  smaller  trucks  are  used  for  the  shorter  hauls,  and 
the  larger  trucks  for  the  longer  hauls. 

The  rates  charged  for  transporting  milk  by  motor  truck  in  the 
Baltimore  market  conform  fairly  closely  to  the  rates  charged  by 
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Fig.  48. — The  distances  from  which  the  milk  is  hauled  to  the  cities  depends  some- 
what upon  the  size  of  the  city  and  the  character  of  the  land  immediately  around 
the  city,  with  respect  to  its  ability  to  support  a  dairy  industry.  Milk  is  seldom 
hauled  by  highway  further  than  CO  miles 

the  railroads.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  rail  rates  were  the  basis  upon 
which  the  truck  rates  were  fixed  when  the  motor  trucks  first  entered 
the  business.  No  case  was  found  where  the  truck  rate  was  less  than 
the  railroad  rate,  and  in  some  instances  it  was  found  that  the  truck 
rates  exceeded  the  rail  rates. 

In  comparing  motor-truck  rates  with  railroad  rates,  however,  one 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  motor-truck  rates  include 
pick-up  service  in  many  cases  and  in  all  cases  delivery  service  at  the 
city  milk  plant.  When  shipping  by  railroad,  farmers  have  to  haul 
their  milk  varying  distances  from  the  farm  to  the  station,  and  the 
dairy  or  city  milk  dealer  is  obliged  to  haul  the  milk  shipped  by  the 
railroad  from  the  city  terminal  to  his  manufacturing  or  distributing 
plant.  The  dealers  in  Baltimore  estimate  that  it  costs  them  from 
0.5  to  1  cent  per  gallon  for  this  terminal  hauling,  which  is  entirely 
eliminated  where  the  milk  is  brought  directly  to  the  plant  from  the 
points  of  production  in  the  country.    These  costs  naturally  vary  for 
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different  dealers,  depending  largely  upon  the  distances  they  are 
removed  from  the  railroad  terminals.  In  Baltimore  not  one  of  the 
dairies  is  located  directly  on  a  railroad  sidetrack,  so  that  in  each 
case  trucking,  either  by  horses  or  by  motor  truck,  is  necessary  to 
get  the  milk  from  the  railroad  car  or  platform  to  the  plant. 

The  saving  in  time  and  expense  to  producers  who  ship  by  motor 
truck  is  shown  by  the  following  sample  data  which  were  secured 
from  questionnaires  filled  out  by  milk  producers  shipping  by  truck 
and  milk  producers  shipping  by  railroad.  Forty-eight  replies  from 
each  class  of  shippers  were  tabulated.  Of  the  48  shippers  by  truck, 
23,  or  approximately  50  per  cent,  were  located  on  truck  routes  and 
did  not  have  to  do  any  hauling.  The  remaining  25  hauled  their 
milk  to  convenient  points  on  truck  routes,  a  total  of  22.43  miles,  or 
each  one  hauled  his  milk  an  average  of  0.86  mile.  If  these  same  48 
shippers  who  shipped  by  motor  truck  had  all  taken  their  milk  to 
the  nearest  railroad  stations,  they  would  have  had  to  haul  a  total 

SIZE  OF  TRUCKS  USED  IN  VARIOUS  ZONES  FOR  TRANSPORTATION  OF  MILK  IN 
BALTIMORE  AREA 
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Fig.  49. — As  indicated  by  the  practice  in  the  Baltimore  market,  the  smaller  trucks 
are.  used  for  the  shorter  hauls  in  transporting  milk  and  the  larger  trucks  are 
kept  for  the  longer  hauls 

distance  of  117.25  miles.  The  actual  saving  to  all  of  these  shippers 
was  94.82  miles,  or  an  average  of  1.98  miles  for  each  shipper. 

The  48  shippers  who  shipped  their  milk  by  railroad  hauled  it  a 
total  distance  of  61.45  miles,  or  an  average  of  1.28  miles  each.  The 
average  hauling  on  the  part  of  the  48  shippers  who  shipped  by 
truck  was  0.47  mile  each.  The  average  saving  in  hauling  distance 
which  the  truck  shippers  enjoyed  over  the  same  number  of  railroad 
shippers  was  0.81  mile  each. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  analysis  shows  also  that  the  milk  pro- 
ducers who  are  most  likely  to  ship  by  truck  are  those  who  are  more 
distantly  removed  from  their  respective  railroad  stations.  Shippers 
who  made  use  of  the  motor  truck  were  removed  on  the  average  2.44 
miles  from  the  railroad,  whereas  those  who  shipped  by  railroad  were 
on  the  average  1.28  miles  distant.  To  those  shippers  who  are  the 
greatest  distance  from  the  railroads  and  who  live  on  or  near  roads 
which  are  adapted  to  truck  traffic  the  motor  trucks  bring  the  greatest 
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benefits.  Through  the  use  of  motor- trucks  operating'  over  improved 
highways  the  dairy  industry  is  promoted  and  developed  in  regions 
which  hitherto  were  too  far  removed  from  railroads  to  be  developed 
practically  as  producing  areas  for  fluid  milk  destined  for  the  city 
market. 

The  records  of  the  dairy  plants  in  Baltimore  show  that  the  motor 
trucks  engaged  in  this  business  of  transporting  milk  from  the  coun- 
try to  the  city  operate  with  a  great  degree  of  regularity.  Snow  re- 
moval on  the  Maryland  highways  is  well  taken  care  of,  so  that  the 
main  highways  are  seldom  if  ever  closed  on  account  of  snow.  Rec- 
ords are  not  available  for  all  of  the  motor  trucks  as  to  regularity  of 
operation.  It  was  found,  however,  that  for  21  trucks  not  a  single 
trip  had  been  missed  in  the  years  1822  and  1023.  This  does  not 
mean  that  each  one  of  these  individual  trucks  was  operated  daily. 


TANK  TRUCK  FOR  MILK 

Fig.  50. — These  modern  vehicles  are  used  to  collect  milk  from  reeeirinc  depots  main- 
tained at  convenient  points  in  the  territory  around  a  large  city.  At  the  depots, 
to  which  farmers  deliver  their  mil tc.  the  milk  I*  cooled  before  being  loaded  into 
the  tank  truck  for  delivery  to  the  city  milk  plant 

Emergency  trucks  may  have  been  used  at  times,  but  no  trip  was 
missed  on  account  of  unfavorable  weather  conditions,  and  continuous 
and  regular  service  was  afforded  to  the  shippers  and  to  the  public. 

Flexibility  of  operating  schedules  is  an  advantage  which  motor- 
truck operators  claim  for  their  method  of  transportation.  The  time 
of  departure  in  the  morning  is  usually  an  hour  later  in  the  winter 
than  in  the  summer  months,  which  is  a  great  convenience  to  the  ship- 
pers. The  earlier  operation  in  the  summer  months  makes  it  possible 
for  the  milk  to  be  brought  to  the  city  before  the  heat  of  the  day 
sets  in. 

Iligh may  transportation  of  livestock. — The  studies  of  the  trans- 
portation of  hogs  into  the  Indianapolis  livestock  market  show  that 
nearly  one-third  of  the  receipts  of  hogs  in  1923  were  delivered  by 
highway,  contrasted  with  a  highway  delivery  of  less  than  o  per  cent 
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in  1913.  Table  21  gives  the  official  figures  for  receipts  of  hogs  from 
1913  to  1923  as  reported  by  the  auditor  of  the  Belt  Railroad  & 
Stockyards  Co. 

Table  21. — Receipts  of  hoys,  Indianapolis  stockyards,  1913-J923 


Year                   Total 
1  ear           1    receipts 

Truck 
receipts 

Per  cent 
of  total 

Year 

Total 
receipts 

Truck 
receipts 

Per  cent 
of  total 

1913 1.994.624 

90, 821 
96,591 
136,  447 
173, 191 
271,  994 
462,  313 

4.55 
4.60 
5.60 
6.72 
U.  57 
16.81 

1919 

2,  936,  493 
2, 896,  894 
2,  694,  705 
2,  26fi,  551 
2,  875,  648 

711,  212 
791,  988 
808,595 
734,280 
934,  960 

24.21 

1914 

2,  099,  787 
2, 435,  319 
2,576,611 
2, 350,  730 
2,  794,  976 

1920 

27.33 

1915. 

1921 

30.00 

1916 

1922 

32.39 

1917 

1923 

32.54 

1918 

The  localities  from  which  hogs  are  shipped  by  motor  truck  and 
distances  from  market  vary  somewhat  according  to  road  conditions 
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Fiu.  51.— The  heavy  black  lines  represent  regular  motor-truck  routes.  Farmers 
living  on  these  routes  merely  place  their  milk  on  platforms  by  the  roadside,  from 
which  It  Is  collected  by  the  milk  truck  on  Its  regular  trip.  Farmers  living  near 
the  receiving  stations  deliver  to  them,  and  from  them  the  milk  is  hauled  in  bulk 
to  the  city. 

and  seasons.  The  normal  trucking  range  is  within  a  50-mile  radius 
of  Indianapolis.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  hogs  received  from  this 
area  are  delivered  by  motor  truck.  There  are  scattering  shipments 
from  the  territory  75  to  100  miles  away,  but  normally  these  ship- 
ments move  by  rail.  The  condition  of  the  unimproved  roads  varies 
greatly  with  the  season  of  the  year.  During  the  late  winter  and 
early  spring  months  few  haulers  will  accept  shipments  originating 
off  the  State  or  county  roads,  but  during  the  summer  and  fall 
months  livestock  trucks  go  anywhere.  With  the  number  of  miles 
of  good  roads  constantly  on  the  increase  in  the  territory  surrounding 
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Indianapolis,  the  trucking  radius  is  being  constantly  pushed  back 
to  the  economic  limit  of  truck  haul  on  improved  roads. 

While  the  prevailing  rates  favor  rail  shipment  for  long  distances, 
there  is  another  reason  why  50  miles  is  about  the  limit  of  livestock 
hauling — that  is  the  competition  of  other  stockyards.  Stockyards 
of  fairly  large  proportions  are  located  at  La  Fayette,  Terre  Haute, 
and  Muncie.  These  markets,  as  a  rule,  take  up  only  local  stock, 
most  of  which  is  trucked  in. 

Table  22. — Truck  and  rail  rates  on  hogs  in  Indianapolis 


Shipping  point 


Danville .- 

Franklin 

Lebanon 

Thorntown.--- 

Martinsville 

CohHnbns:. — 
Brawfordsville. 

Greensburg 

La  Fayette 


Distance 


Miles 
20 
21 
27 
30 
30 
41 
45 
48 


Truck 


Cents 
20 
20 
25 
30 
30 
40 
45 
50 
70 


Rate  per  hundred  pounds 


Steam  railroad 


Single 
deck 


Cents 
14 
UK 
15 
16H 
16J4 
18 

18^ 
18K 


Double 
deck 


Cents 
12 
12MI 
13 
14K 

\m 

16 
16 
16 


Traction  line 


Single 
deck 
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13 
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14« 

HV2 

17 

17 
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11 


12 
12 
12 


14 
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If  every  farmer  had  a  full  carload  of  hogs  to  ship  at  one  time, 
railroad  or  traction  lines  offer,  in  practically  all  cases,  cheaper  rates 
than  the  truck  haulers.  However,  there  are  relatively  few  farmers 
who  have  ready  for  market  at  one  time  a  sufficient  number  of  hogs 
to  make  up  even  a  minimum  carload.  Thus  the  eost  per  head  is  often 
higher  by  rail,  especially  when  one  considers  the  barnyard  to  stock- 
yard service  which  the  truck  furnishes. 

For  example,  the  minimum  rate  on  a  single-deck  car  oyer  the  trac- 
tion line  from  Lebanon  to  Indianapolis,  a  distance  of  27.7  miles,  is 
$24.65  (17,000  pounds  minimum  weight  at  Uy2  cents  per  hundred 
pounds) .  In  addition  it  costs  $5  to  $8  to  hire  a  truck  to  haul  stock 
to  the  local  shipping  point.  A  truck  which  hauls  20  head  of  hogs 
weighing  300  pounds  a  head,  charges  25  cents  per  hundred  pounds, 

or  $15  for  the  load.  «.        ,       , 

In  cases  of  this  kind  the  motor  truck  offers  the  cheaper  transpor- 
tation and  would  be  chosen  by  the  farmer  even  were  no  other  ad- 
vantage offered,  as  is  often  the  case.  In  the  above  sample  rates  it  is 
seen  that  the  truck  rates  are  approximately  proportional  to  distance, 
while  the  steam  railroad  and  traction  line  rates  increase  at  a  less 
rapid  rate  with  added  distance.  When  the  cost  of  hauling  a  truck 
load  of  hogs  approaches  the  rate  for  a  minimum  carload,  there  is  an 
incentive  to  pool  shipments  and  accept  the  trouble  of  obtaining  cars, 
loading,  marking  hogs,  or  erecting  partitions  to  distinguish  owner- 
ship in  order  to  obtain  a  cheaper  transportation  charge. 

Before  the  advent  of  good  roads  and  the  motor  truck  many  raisers 
who  marketed  but  20  or  30  head  sold  to  a  local  buyer  who  assembled 
car  lots  and  traded  on  a  wide  margin.  The  local  buyer,  not  knowing 
when  he  would  move  his  newly  acquired  stock,  generally  paid  (& 
cents  to  $1.25  below  the  market  price.    The  raiser  had  also  to  deliver 
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the  stock  to  the  point  at  which  the  local  buyer  planned  to  assemble 
the  car.  This  system  has  entirely  changed.  The  local  buyer  is  elimi- 
nated within  the  trucking  radius  and  the  producer  ships  directly 
to  the  yards,  where  his  stock  is  sold  at  the  market  price. 

A  close  study  of  market  prices  enables  many  farmers  within  truck- 
ing radius  to  take  advantage  of  rises  in  prices.  By  means  of  a  radio 
receiving  set  the  farmer  can  catch  the  market  openings  and  still 
have  plenty  of  time  to  truck  his  stock  to  the  yards  before  closing 
time.  Many  shippers  have  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  get  cars 
when  the  market  offers  the  best  opportunities. 

The  Value  of  Highway  Service 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  traffic  on  the  366  miles  of  most 
heavily  traveled  road  in  Connecticut  is  so  heavy  that  the  saving  in 
gasoline  alone  resulting  from  the  paving  of  these  roads  is  sufficient 
in  less  than  20  years  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  the  paving.    This  fact 
alone  is  evidence  that  the  improvement  of  the  roads  is  a  paying  in- 
vestment, and,  in  a  sense,  indicates  the  value  of  the  service  rendered 
by  the  highways.    Another  method  of  estimating  the  value  of  this 
service  is  to  estimate  the  cost  of  equivalent  service  rendered  by  the 
railroads.    In  such  a  comparison  railroad  rates  are  assumed  to, rep-, 
resent  an  accepted  standard  of  value  for  transportation  service.; 
Employing  this  method  we  find  tht  the  average  railway  receipts  per 
ton-mile  for  the  three-year  period  from  1920  to  1922  were  1.16  cents. 
The  net  volume  of  motor  freight  transported  over  the  Connecticut 
State  highway  system  during  the  year  from  September,  1922,  to 
September,  1928,  was  approximately  88,000,000  ton-miles.     On  the 
basis  of  railroad  receipts,  therefore,  the  cost  to  the  shipper  of  trans- 
porting this  freight  by  rail  would  be  $1,020,800.    Actually  the  cost 
would  be  greater,  because  the  higher  classes  of  freight  are  carried  in 
larger  proportion  by  highway  than  by  railway,    Similarly,  the  rail- 
road receipts  per  passenger-mile  during  the  above  mentioned  three- 
year  period  were  2.94  cents,  which,  applied  to  ^e  1,439,000,000  pas- 
senger-miles carried  by  the  State  highway  system,  would  give  as 
the  cost  of  equivalent  railroad  transportation,  $42,306,600.    On  the 
basis  of  these  estimates  the  total  cost,  at  railroad  rates,  of  a  trans- 
portation service  equivalent  to  that  rendered  by  the  Connecticut  State 
highway  system  in  a  year  would  be  $43^27,400.    Accepting  railroad 
rates  as  a  standard  of  transportation  value,  this  may  be  said  to  repre- 
sent the  annual  value  of  the  transportation  over  the  Connecticut 
highway  system. 

Again,  adopting  railway  practice  as  a  standard,  we  find  that 
during  the  12-year  period  from  1911  to  1922,  inclusive,  railway 
charges  for  maintenance  of  way  and  structures  were  13.3  per  cent  of 
total  operating  income.  This  proportion  of  their  income,  in  other 
words,  the  railroads  considered  to  be  a  fair  charge  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  good  track,  which  means  that  they  considered  the  earning 
value  of  the  way  or  track  to  be  at  least  equal  to  13.3  per  cent  of  their 
income.  Applying,  this  percentage  to  the  above  value  of  the  trans- 
portation on  the  Connecticut  system  we  find  that  the  annual  earning 
value  of  the  roads  would  be  considered  by  the  railroads  to  be  at 
least  $5,762,544.    The  present  worth  of  the  Connecticut  State  high- 
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way  system  (15)23)  has  been  estimated  at  $30,000,000  exclusive  of 
right  of  way.  Therefore,  the  system  may  be  said  to  earn  an  annual 
return  of  19.2  per  cent  for  highway  service. 

The  Sphere  of  Usefulness  of  Highway  Transportation 

The  sphere  of  usefulness  of  the  highway  and  the  highway  vehicle 
has  been  greatly  broadened  by  the  automobile  and  motor  truck.  Just 
how  these  two  new  types  of  vehicles  and  the  improved  roads  will 
ultimately  affect  the  destiny  of  the  Nation  is  difficult  to  foresee.  Per- 
haps the  best  evidence  that  they  satisfy  a  real  want  is  the  rapidity  of 
their  multiplication  in  numbers  and  the  extensive  use  that  is  made  of 
them  by  all  classes  of  our  people. 

Improved  roads  and  the  automobile  have  drawn  a  shut-in  city 
population  out  into  the  open  air  for  needed  recreation.    Very  hugely 


THE  SCHOOL  BUS 

!']<:.  :>■!.-  I'rnKiess  in  rural  education  resnlti  from  the  consolidation  of  il»'  time- 
honored  little  red  schoolhouses  into  larger  centralized  schools.  Such  consolidation 
is  possible  only  as  Improved  highways  and  busses  are  provided  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  children 

they  are  the  means  which  make  possible  the  modern  suburban  home 
developments  which  encircle  all  our  cities,  and  there  is  strong  evi- 
dence that  this  tendency  to  move  the  homes  outward  from  the  cen- 
ters of  the  city  is  but  the  first  stage  in  a  general  movement  toward 
decentralization  of  the  whole  city.  Our  cities  have  centered  tightly 
about  the  u  down-town "  or  business  areas  mainly  because  of  the 
limits  imposed  on  expansion  by  available  means  of  transportation 
from  home  to  office  or  factory.  These  limits  have  been  greatly  ex- 
tended by  the  automobile,  and  the  possible  effects  on  the  character 
of  the  cities  are  of  the  most  fundamental  character. 

Mainly  as  the  work  of  the  automobile  and  improved  roads,  also, 
the  one-time  isolation  of  the  farmer  is  known  no  more.  How  com- 
plete that  isolation  was  during  the  long  winters  in  some  parts  of 
our  country  only  those  who  experienced  it  can  know.    Scarcely  any- 
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•where  is  there  now  even  an  approach  to  the  condition  which  three 
decades  ago  was  accepted  as  inevitable  in  a  fanners'  life.  Neither 
in  the  dress  of  the  people,  nor  in  their  manners,  nor  their  educa- 
tion, nor  their  pleasures,  their  desires,  nor  in  any  outward  aspect 
is  there  any  longer  apparent  a  rural  as  distinguished  from  an  urban 
class.  The  farmer  has  come  to  share  in  the  pleasures  and  oppor- 
tunities for  cultural  improvement  which  formerly  were  out  of  his 
reach,  just  as  his  city-bred  friends  have  come  to  enjoy  and  to  profit 
in  mental  and  bodily  health  by  partaking  of  the  priceless  boons  of 
fresh  air,  sunshine,  and  natural  beamy  which  have  been  denied  them 
in  their  city  homes. 

Progress  in  rural  education  is  predicated  upon  the  possibility  of 
consolidation  of  the  time-honored,  little  red  schoolhouses  into  larger 
centralized  schools  in  which  grading  of  pupils  and  specialization  in 
instruction  may  replace  the  congregate  instruction  of  children  of 
all  ages  and  stages  of  advancement  by  a  single,  untrained  teacher. 


A  MODERN    INTERCITY  BUS 

Fig.  53. — Comfortable  and  commodious  busses  now  ply  regularly  between  cities  and 
towns  wherever  roads  are  improved,  providing  a  passenger-transportation  service 
which  for  regularity  is  not  excelled  by  the  railroads 

Such  consolidation  depends  on  road  improvement  and  has  become 
possible  only  as  highways  have  been  constructed  and  busses  have 
been  employed  to  move  the  children  from  their  homes  to  their  more 
distant  schools. 

Similar  opportunities  for  more  effective  service  are  afforded  by 
the  better  roads  to  the  church. 

And  much  as  they  have  already  erased  the  outward  evidences 
which  formerly  distinguished  the  country  and  the  city  bred,  so  also 
the  improved  road  and  the  automobile  are  striking  a  most  effective 
blow  at  provincialism  and  sectional  prejudice.  Some  one  has  said 
with  truth  that  if  the  automobile  had  been  invented  40  years  earlier 
there  would  have  been  no  Civil  War.  Wars,  strife,  all  misunder- 
standings are  bred  of  ignorance  which  is  the  offspring  of  isolation. 
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Thanks  to  the  motor  car  and  the  good  roads,  there  is  now  no  com- 
munity which  is  not  visited  yearly  by  dozens,  scores,  perhaps  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  travelers  by  highway,  who  bring  with  them 
and  leave  behind  new  ideas  and  knowledge  in  exchange  for  those 
they  take  away.  The  down-east  farmer  spends  his  winters  in 
Florida.  The  southerner,  born  and  bred,  learns  by  the  northern 
roadsides  how  superficial  are  the  differences  which  distinguish  North 
from  South.  The  Easterner  travels  by  automobile  all  over  the  West, 
and  the  wild  West  returns  to  seek  its  origins  in  the  old  Colonies. 

In  a  year  it  is  estimated  that  the  millions  of  automobiles  account 
for  a  passenger  mileage  which  is  at  least  10  times  the  annual  pas- 
senger mileage  of  the  railroads,  and  do  so  without  measurably 
reducing  the  total  passenger  service  rendered  by  the  railroads.  Nor 
is  there  much  likelihood  that  the  transportation  service  rendered 
by  the  motor  cars  could  otherwise  have  fallen  to  the  railroads. 


«•••--«  bus  lints  txtend/tre  t'nfo  Qthtrstvtts 


Fig.  54. — The  service  of  the  motor  bus  is  mainly  as  a  supplement  to  rail  passenger 
service.  The  bus  is,  however,  a  serious  competitor  of  the  electric  interurban 
railway,  and  in  some  instances  it  has  successfully  competed  on  an  even  footing 
with  steam  service  ... 

What  is  more  likely  is  that  the  passenger  movement  by  automobile 
is  a  movement  which,  in  large  measure,  would  not  have  taken  place 
but  for  the  development  of  the  motor  car.  In  certain  instances  the 
passenger  bus  has  invaded  the  field  formerly  held  exclusively  by 
the  railroads  and  the  electric  interurbans.  In  at  least  one  instance 
the  same  sort  of  competition  by  the  motor  bus  has  caused  the  dis- 
continuance of  a  line  of  boats.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  the  passenger 
automobile  has  seriously  affected  the  passenger  business  of  the  rail- 
roads. The  two  facilities  offer  different  classes  of  service,  and  there- 
fore are  supplementary  in  the  main  and  not  competitive. 

The  latter  statement  applies  equally  to  the  motor  truck.  This 
vehicle  has  amply  demonstrated  its  value  in  our  economic  system. 
It  has  extended  and  increased  the  efficiency  of  farm  operation; 
developed  old  markets  and  established  new  ones;  speeded  the  con- 
version of  raw  materials  into  finished  products;  hastened  and 
rendered  more  efficient  the  processes  of  marketing  and  distribution, 
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particularly  in  those  stages  at  which  the  greatest  waste  and  delay 
have  occurred  in  the  past.  It  has  made  it  possible  for  the  farmer 
to  take  advantage  of  variations  in  demand  at  various  markets,  and 
thus  not  only  obtain  a  higher  price  for  his  produce  and  a  market 
for  a  larger  amount  but  also  to  provide  the  supply  necessary  to  meet 
the  consumer's  demands  and  stabilize  the  cost  of  the  produce  to  the 
consumer.  It  has  quickened  the  distribution  of  commodities  after 
they  have  reached  the  transportation  terminals  of  the  large  cities 
and  it  has  provided  a  service  which  involves  a  complete  movement 
from  shipping  platform  of  shipper  to  receiving  platform  of  con- 
signee without  transfer  or  reloading  between  points  which  are  not 
too  widely  separated.  But  it  has  not,  with  few  local  exceptions, 
invaded  the  proper  and  profitable  field  of  the  railroads. 


WEIGHING  A  MOTOR  TRUCK  IN  THE  CONNECTICUT  TRANSPORTATION  SURVEY 

Fit:.  5S. — The  motor  truck  provides  a  complete  transportation  service  from  tlie  ship- 
per directly  to  the  door  of  the  consignee  without  transfer  or  reloading  between 
points  that  are  not  too  widely  separated 

The  major  fields  of  motor-truck  transportation. — As  indicated  by 
the  transportation  surveys  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
in  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  California,  Maine,  and  Cook  County, 
III.,  the  principal  fields  of  operation  of  the  motor  truck  in  the  trans- 
portation of  freight  are — 

1.  Organized  truck  transportation  in  congested,  urlian  terminal  areas. 

2.  Freight  service  supplementing  existing  rail  and  water  transportation 
systems. 

3.  Short-haul  transportation  of  freight. 

4.  Long-distance  transportation  of  special  commodities. 

By  the  use  of  the  motor  truck  the  congestion  of  incoming  and  out- 
bound freight  in  railroad  terminals  is  relieved  and  the  freight  cars, 
which  are  unloaded  more  rapidly,  are  used  more  efficiently  in  the 
line  haul  of  freight.  The  increased  speed  of  movement  of  less-tban- 
carload  freight  alone  will  justify  this  development.     Used  in  this 
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way,  the  truck  obviously  serves  as  a  supplement  to  the  railroad,  and 
so  it  does  also  in  the  new  fields  of  use  for  which  it  is  now  being 
adopted  by  some  of  our  principal  railroad  systems.  One  of  these  is 
the  transportation  of  freight  and  passengers  in  new  areas  which  are 
inadequately  served  by  rail  or  which  lack  altogether  an  organized 
transportation  service.  The  other  is  the  outright  use  of  the  motor- 
truck as  a  coordinated  agency  for  the  transportation  of  less-than- 
carload  freight.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad's  offering  of  the  latter 
form  of  service  is  one  of  the  most  recent  developments.  In  perform- 
ing this  service  the  motor  units  are  under  the  direction  of  railroad 
traffic  officers  who  are  able  to  direct  each  vehicle  to  the  best  advan- 
tage in  conjunction  with  stops  to  be  made  and  freight  to  be  picked 
up  or  delivered.  In  general,  there  are  two  trucks  at  each  installa- 
tion (Pennsylvania  motor  truck  division)  which  perform  a  pick-up 
and  delivery  service  only  between  Pennsylvania  Kailroad  stations. 


MOTOR  FREIGHT   LINE    OF  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD 
PHILADELPHIA   TO  DOWNINGTOWN,  PA. 
UNIT  NO. 3 


DOWNINGTOWN  „„.  ,, .  PHILADELPHIA 

Highway 
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Pennsylvania  R.R. 


Fig.  58. — The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  operates  motor  trucks  on  the  zone-station 
principle.  Full  cars  of  L.  C.  L.  freight  are  shipped  to  zone  stations,  and  the 
intermediate  stations  are  served  from  these  zone  stations  by  motor  truck 

The  Pennsylvania  operates  its  trucks  on  the  zone-station  principle, 
as  indicated  on  the  map  (fig.  56) ,  showing  the  motor-truck  division 
between  Philadelphia  and  Downingtown,  Pa.  Ardmore,  Wayne, 
Paoli,  and  Downingtown  are  westbound  zone  stations,  and  Down- 
ingtown, Malvern,  Devon,  and  Bryn  Mawr  eastbound  zone  stations. 
Full  cars  of  less-than-carload  freight  are  shipped  to  zone  stations, 
and  the  intermediate  stations  are  served  from  these  zone  stations  by 
motor  truck.  The  motor-truck  divisions  installed  in  the  eastern  and 
central  divisions  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  the  present  time 
are  shown  in  Figure  57.  The  basis  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad's 
motor-truck  service  is  twofold:  (1)  Prompt  and  reliable  service  for 
less-than-carload  freight  and  elimination  of  the  package  local 
freight  train;  (2)  increased  safety  in  train  operation,  which  is 
accomplished  by  the  fact  that  less-than-carload  freight  trains  stop 
only  at  zone  stations  and  do  not  cross  against  the  stream  of  traffic. 
For  example,  westbound  trains  from  Philadelphia  to  Downingtown 
stop  at  zone  stations  located  on  the  westbound  side,  and  a  crossover  is 


a 

1 
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Fig.  87.- 


-Prompt.  reliable  L,  C.  L.  freight  service ;  the  elimination  of  the  loeal  package  freight  train  and  increased  safety  in  train  operation  are  the 
reasons  for  the  establishment  of  motor-truck  service  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
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eliminated.  Motor  trucks  operate  on  a  fixed  schedule,  and  freight 
is  hauled  by  motor  truck  at  the  rail  rate.  Damage  to  goods  in 
transit  has  been  reduced  approximately  75  per  cent  by  motor-truck 
movement. 

The  past  two  years  have  seen  a  reduction  in  the  volume  of  long- 
haul  motor-truck  transportation.  The  surveys  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  show  that  approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
tonnage  is  transported  in  what  is  called  the  short-haul  zone — that  is, 
less  than  30  miles.  More  real  economy  occurs  in  the  use  of  a  motor 
truck  within  this  limit  than  in  long-distance  transportation,  which 
is  speculative  and  uncertain  and  makes  return  loads  difficult  to 
obtain. 

For  goods  requiring  rapid  movement  or  delivery  at  a  specified 
time  motor-truck  transportation  is  especially  valuable.  Among 
goods  of  this  character  may  be  listed  perishable  food  products,  such 
as  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables,  meats,  bread  and  other  bakery  goods; 
commodities  of  high  value  on  which  insurance  and  interest  on  capi- 
tal invested  during  the  period  of  the  shipment  is  an  important  fac- 
tor ;  and  goods  which  must  be  delivered  at  a  definite  time.  Shipment 
of  such  goods  by  motor  truck  has  resulted  in  providing  a  continu- 
ous supply  of  perishable  foods  at  markets  of  many  of  the  smaller 
towns  where  such  supplies  could  not  be  maintained  previously,  due 
to  infrequent  and  irregular  rail  service.  It  has  made  possible  the 
operation  of  mercantue  and  manufacturing  establishments  with 
smaller  working  capital,  due  to  the  ability  to  replenish  stocks  at 
frequent  intervals,  and  has  thus  increased  the  rate  of  turnover  of 
such  capital  and  made  possible  successful  operation  at  a  smaller 
profit  per  unit  of  goods.  It  has  also  made  possible  the  elimination 
of  large  storage  warehouses  at  certain  points.  For  example,  a  manu- 
facturing plant  located  in  Connecticut  with  its  principal  selling  area 
in  New  York  City  can,  by  the  use  of  motor  trucks,  -supply  goods  to 
its  New  York  sales  agencies  direct  from  the  factory  as  needed  and 
thus  eliminate  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  warehouse  in  New  York 
City  and  also  .eliminate  the  costs  of  carrying  charges  on  a  large 
stock  of  goods  in  such  a  warehouse. 
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HE  problem  of  credit  for  agriculture  has  assumed  growing  im- 
J.  portance  since  the  early  part  of  this  century.  This  is  due  to  the 
marked  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  farming  industry. 
Free  lands  have  all  but  disappeared,  and  increasing  land  values, 
together  with  more  intensive  methods  of  farming  and  the  develop- 
ment of  cooperative  marketing,  have  made  it  necessary  for  the  farmer 
to  acquire  larger  working  capital. 

"While  these  demands  for  credit  have  been  rapidly  growing,  credit 
facilities  for  the  farmer  until  recently  have  lagged  materially  be- 
hind. Until  within  the  last  decade  the  farmer  has  had  to  look  to 
commercial  banks  and  other  private  agencies  for  his  credit.  Be- 
ginning with  the  first  decade  of  this  century,  however,  an  organized 
effort  has  been  made  to  improve  the  credit  facilities  of  the  farmer. 
In  the  report  of  the  Country  Life  Commission  in  1908  the  need 
of  more  ample  credit  facilities  as  an  aid  to  better  farm  conditions 
was  strongly  emphasized.  A  few  years  later  two  special  commis- 
sions were  sent  to  Europe  to  investigate  the  rural  credit  conditions 
there,  with  the  purpose  of  formulating  plans  for  a  credit  system 
that  would  better  serve  the  American  farmer.  The  reports  of  these 
commissions  helped  crystallize  sentiment  for  the  establishment  of 
credit  institutions  that  would  serve  the  farmer  as  well  as  those 
serving  industry  and  commerce.  The  result  was  the  enactment  of 
the  Federal  farm  loan  act  in  1916. 

The  World  War  also  had  an  important  influence  in  shaping  rural 
credit  developments  in  this  country.  In  order  to  meet  the  demands 
ivf  the  Allies  for  food  and  raw  materials,  the  Nation  made  every 
effort  to  provide  ample  credit  for  the  farmer.  This,  coupled  with 
the  inflation  in  prices,  led  to  B  marked  expansion  in  agricultural 
activities  and  in  some  regions  to  overcapitalization  of  the  industry. 
With  the  break  in  prices  in  1920  and  the  depression  which  followed, 
difficulties  loomed  up  for  many  fanners.  Debts  contracted  at  war 
prices  could  be  paid  from  shninken  incomes  only  with  difficulty. 
Thousands  of  farmers  failed  and  banks  toppled  by  the  hundreds. 
Established  credit  agencies  were  put  to  a  severe  test  and  in  some 
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regions  were  unable  to  cope  with  the  situation,  with  the  result  that 
Government  funds  had  to  be  provided  to  meet  the  emergency.  Many 
of  the  farm  mortgage  credit  agencies  redoubled  their  efforts  to 
meet  the  demand  which  arose  for  credit  with  which  to  refund  farm 
debts  on  more  reasonable  terms  and  for  longer  periods.  The  ina- 
bility, however,  of  commercial  banks,  particularly  in  some  sections 
of  the  country,  to  carry  farmers  through  these  trying  years,  together 
with  the  pressure  which  was  brought  upon  farmers  in  many  in- 
stances to  liquidate  their  loans  when  prices  were  at  low  ebb,  strength- 
ened the  belief  that  commercial  banks  were  not  adapted  to  meet  all 
the  credit  requirements  of  the  farmer.  This  situation  helped  crystal- 
lize sentiment  for  a  system  which  would  better  provide  for  the 
intermediate  credit  needs  of  the  farmer.  The  result  was  the  enact- 
ment of  the  agricultural  credits  act  in  the  spring  of  1923. 

Farm  Capital  and  Farm  Credit 

Agriculture  is  a  heavily  capitalized  industry.  If  we  use  as  a 
measure  of  agricultural  capital  the  value  of  all  farm  property, 
including  lands,  buildings,  machinery,  and  livestock,  it  appears  that 
the  capital  employed  in  1920  amounted  to  almost  $78,000,000,000. 
In  fact,  no  other  single  industry  has  so  large  an  amount  of  fixed 
capital  invested  in  its  plant.  As  we  should  expect,  the  amount  of 
capital  employed  by  farmers  is  not  equally  great  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  (Fig.  1.)  In  some  regions  the  average  value  of  farms 
in  1920  was  less  than  $2,500  and  in  other  regions  well  over  $50,000. 

The  capital  requirements  of  agriculture  have  increased  enormously 
since  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The  value  of  all  farm  property 
has  risen  much  more  rapidly  than  the  number  of  farms  or  the  amount 


VALUE  OF   FARM   PROPERTY.    1860-1920 
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Fig.  2. — During  the  70  years  prior  to  1920  the  value  of  all  farm  property  in- 
creased from  less  than  $4,000,000,000  to  almost  $78,000,000,000.  Land  and 
buildings  in.  1920  represented  85.1  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  farm  property, 
Implements  and  machinery  4.G  per  cent  and  livestock  10,3  per  cent 
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of  land  in  farms.  Between  1850  and  1900  the  value  of  all  farm  prop- 
erty increased  from  less  than  $4,000,000,000  to  over  $20,000,000,000. 
During  the  10  years  between  1900  and  1910  these  values  doubled, 
and  again  between  1910  and  1920  they  almost  doubled.  (Fig.  2.) 
Within  these  70  years  the  average  size  of  farms  decreased  by  almost 
a  fourth,  yet  the  value  of  farm  property  rose  from  $2,738  to  $12,084 
per  farm.  During  the  10  years  preceding  1920  the  number  of  farms 
increased  only  1.4  per  cent,  the  average  size  of  farms  increased  7.3 
per  cent,  but  the  average  value  of  property  per  farm  increased  87.5 
per  cent.  The  output  of  the  American  farm  has  been  greatly  en- 
larged without  a  corresponding  increase  in  man  power,  but  this  has 
necessitated  the  use  of  more  capital. 

As  the  capital  requirements  of  farming  have  expanded,  credit  has 
become  increasingly  important  in  the  operation  of  the  farm.  When 
land  was  free  or  cheap  and  farm  equipment  and  supplies  used  to  a 
much  more  limited  extent,  less  capital  was  needed  to  acquire,  equip, 
and  operate  a  farm.  Farmers  then  often  were  able  to  acquire  suffi- 
cient capital  of  their  own  with  which  to  finance  their  needs.  Now 
that  the  capital  requirements  of  farming  are  so  great,  farmers  use 
credit  facilities  extensively,  and  interest  payments  bulk  large  in 
their  costs.  The  interest  due  in  1920  on  farm  mortgage  debt  alone 
is  estimated  to  have  been  around  $500,000,000.  Some  indication  of 
the  relation  of  payments  on  interest  accounts  to  farm  earnings  is  sup- 
plied in  the  following  table : 

Table  1. — Payments   on  interest   account   for  representative   owner-operated 

farms,  19231 


United 
States 

North 
Atlantic 

South 
Atlantic 

East 
North 
Central 

West 
North 
Central 

South 
Central 

Western 

16,183 
$230 

25.8 

14.6 

1,800 
$90 

10.1 

48 

2,131 
$100 

16.9 

8.3 

3,395 
$180 

19.8 

12.2 

3,817 
$380 

38.4 

20.3 

3,320 
$170 

20.5 

15.5 

1,720 

$390 

Percentage  of  net  cash  receipts  used  in 

37.5 

Percentage  of  total  cash  expenses  paid 

17;  6 

1  Crops  and  Markets,  supplement,  July,  1924. 

The  interest  paid  on  debts  in  1923  by  these  farmers  ranged  from 
;$90  in  the  North  Atlantic  States  to  $390  in  the  Western  States.  A 
large  percentage  of  the  net  cash  farm  receipts  in  all  sections,  rang- 
ing from  10.1  per  cent  in  the  North  Atlantic  to  38.4  per  cent  in  the 
West  North  Central  States,  was  used  in  the  payment  of  interest. 

Classes  of  Farm  Credit 

Farm  credit  may  be  considered  under  three  main  classes.  Owing 
to  the  large  amount  of  fixed  capital  invested  and  the  low  turnover  in 
the  farm  business,  the  periods  for  which  farmers  need  credit  are 
longer  usually  than  in  most  other  kinds  of  business.  Ordinarily 
the  farm  earnings  of  several  years  are  required  for  the  payment  of 
the  purchase  price  of  land  and  of  permanent  improvements. 
Credit  obtained  for  development  and  equipment  purposes  is  needed 
for  periods  somewhat  shorter  than  for  the  purchase  of  land.     Then, 
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again,  loans  obtained  for  the  production  and  marketing  of  crops  are 
paid  as  a  rule  from  the  proceeds  of  those  crops,  but  the  period  over 
which  the  production  and  marketing  processes  extend  varies  mate- 
rially with  the  type  of  farming.  "When  thus  considered  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  period  for  which  it  is  needed,  farm  credit  is  desig- 
nated as  (1)  long-term  credit  covering  periods  ranging  from  3  to 
40  years,  (2)  intermediate  credit  covering  periods  of  6  months  to  3 
years,  and  (3)  short-term  credit  covering  periods  of  6  months  or 
less.  When  considered  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
needed  farm  credit  is  classed  as  (1)  land-purchase  credit,  (2)  de- 
velopment and  equipment  credit,  and  (3)  production  and  marketing 
credit.  There  are  a  number  or  points  of  similarity  between  this 
classification  and  the  preceding  one.  Land-purchase  credit  is  ordi- 
narily long-term  credit ;  development  and  equipment  credit  may  be 
either  long-term  or  intermediate  credit.  Even  short-term  loans  are 
sometimes  used  for  development  and  equipment  purposes.  Usually, 
however,  this  class  of  credit  falls  in  the  intermediate  term.  Both 
short-term  and  intermediate  credit  may  be  used  for  production  and 
marketing  purposes.  There  is  a  third  classification  that  is  based  on 
the  security  taken  for  the  loans.  Under  this  classification  farm 
credit  is  designated  as  (1)  farm  mortgage  credit  and  (2)  personal 
and  collateral  credit.  Here  again  we  have  some  overlapping  with 
other  classifications.  Farm  mortgage  credit  usually  corresponds  to 
long-term  as  well  as  land-purchase  credit.  It  is  also  used  to  a  large 
extent  for  development  and  equipment  purposes.  Intermediate  and 
short-term  credit,  on  the  other  hand,  are  generally  based  on  personal 
and  collateral  security.  Intermediate  credit  is  quite  similar  to 
short-term  credit  in  the  matter  of  security  but  differs  from  it  both 
as  to  term  and  use. 

Long-Term  Credit 

Long-term  credit  with  which  to  purchase  land  or  make  permanent 
improvements  is  used  more  extensively  in  the  farming  industry 
than  any  other  form  of  credit.  The  relative  importance  of  this 
kind  of  credit  varies  widely  between  regions.  A  recent  survey  indi- 
cates that  the  mortgage  encumbrance  of  owner-operator  farmers  in 
1924  amounted  to  about  two-thirds  of  their  total  debt.  The  mort- 
gage debt  of  such  farmers  was  relatively  greater  in  the  West  and 
South  than  in  the  East.     (Fig.  3.) 

Such  detailed  information  as  we  have  in  regard  to  farm  mort- 
gages is  confined  largely  to  owner-operated  farms,  which  in  1920 
included  almost  61  per  cent  of  all  farms  and  over  66  per  cent  of  all 
land  in  farms.  The  number  of  owner-operated  farms  mortgaged 
in  1920  was  especially  large  in  parts  of  the  West.  At  that  time, 
for  example,  only  14.2  per  cent  of  the  owner-operated  farms  in 
West  Virginia  were  mortgaged  as  compared  with  71.1  per  cent  in 
North  Dakota.     (Fig.  4.) 

Farm  mortgage  debt  has  grown  materially  during  the  last  several 
decades.  Between  1890  and  1920  the  percentage  of  owned  farms 
mortgaged  increased  from  27.8  to  37.2  per  cent.  The  growth  in  the 
volume  of  such  debt  has  been  even  more  marked.  While  the  number 
of  full-owner  farms  mortgaged  increased  18.5  per  cent  between  1910 
and  1920,  the  amount  of  mortgage  debt  on  such  farms  increased  from 
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Fig.  3. — According  to  returns  from  over  10,000  owner-operator  farmers  in  July, 
1924,  farm  mortgage  debt  amounted  to  about  66  per  cent,  short-term  cash  loans 
to  about  28  per  cent,  credit  accounts  to  almost  2  per  cent,  and  all  other  debts 
around  4  per  cent  of  their  total  debt.  The  low  percentage  of  mortgage  debt 
shown  for  Rhode  Island  Is  probably  due  In  part  to  inadequate  returns 

$1,726,172,851  to  $4,003,767,192,  or  131.9  per  cent.  The  mortgage 
debt  data  obtained  by  the  Census  Bureau  applies  only  to  full-owner 
farms.  Estimates  have  been  made,  however,  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  which  indicate 
that  the  total  farm  mortgage  encumbrance  for  all  classes  of  farms 
mounted  from  $3,320,470,000  in  1910  to  $7,857,700,000  in  1920.  The 
distribution  of  the  estimated  total  mortgage  debt  in  1920  is  shown  in 
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Fig.  4. — In  1920,  37.2  per  cent  of  the  farms  operated  by  all  owners  reporting 
were  mortgaged.  The  largest  percentage  of  mortgaged  farms  in  1920  was 
found  in  the  more  recently  settled  regions  and  in  sections  where  land  yalues- 
had  increased  rapidly 
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Figure  5.  Mortgage  encumbrance  as  appears  in  tnis  map  was  rela- 
tively large  in  the  Middle  West,  the  State  of  Iowa  alone  having  an 
estimated  farm  mortgage  encumbrance  of  $1,099,000,000.  It  should 
be  observed,  however,  that  the  mortgage  debt  in  1920  was  very  un- 
evenly distributed.  Almost  53  per  cent  of  the  owner-operated  farms 
was  reported  as  entirely  free  from  mortgage.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  encumbrance  on  mortgaged  farms  was  not  equally  large  on  all 
farms.  The  smaller  farms  appear  to  have  carried  a  proportionally 
higher  debt  than  the  larger  ones.  Over  43  per  cent  oi  the  mortgage 
encumbrance  on  owner-operated  farms  in  1920  was  carried  by  farms 
valued  on  the  average  under  $15,000.  The  ratio  of  mortgage  debt  to 
the  value  of  these  farms  averaged  about  35  per  cent  as  compared 
with  an  average  of  29.1  per  cent  for  all  mortgaged  owner  farms. 


ESTIMATED  TOTAL  FARM  MORTGAGE  DEBT 
JANUARY  1,1920 
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Fig.  5. — The  total  estimated  farm  mortgage  debt  January  1,  1920,  was  $7,857,- 
700,000.  Almost  61  per  cent  of  this  debt  was  on.  farms  in  the  East  North  Cen- 
tral and  West  North  Central  States.  The  encumbrance  on  farms  operated  by 
their  owners  amounted  to  over  67  per  cent,  on  farms  operated  by  tenants  about 
28  per  cent,  and  on  farms  operated  by  managers  about  5  per  cent  of  the 
total  mortgage  debt 

There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  farm  mortgage  encumbrance 
has  grown  still  larger  since  1920,  although  we  nave  no  accurate 
measurement  of  this  fact.  During  the  last  several  years  practically 
all  of  the  important  farm  mortgage  credit  agencies  have  materially 
increased  their  farm  loans.  While  a  substantial  number  of  such 
loans  merely  represent  a  shifting  of  farm  mortgages  away  from 
other  agencies,  yet  it  is  apparent  that  the  total  mortgage  debt  has 
been  considerably  increased,  in  part  through  the  funding  of  short- 
term  debt. 

In  some  measure  this  increase  in  mortgage  encumbrance  before 
1920  reflects  easy  credit  conditions  as  well  as  a  tendency  to  expand 
farm  operations.  In  part  it  is  explained  by  the  increase  in  pur- 
chase money  mortgages  resulting  from  the  transfer  of  lands  whether 
by  purchase  or  by  inheritance.  But  it  is  evident  that  rising  land 
values  were  a  primary  cause  of  the  growth  in  mortgage  debt  prior 
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to  1920.  (Fig.  6.)  For  the  country  as  a  whole  the  average  value 
of  mortgaged  farms  increased  83.6  per  cent  between  1910  and  1920. 
During  the  same  period  the  average  mortgage  debt  increased  95.7 
per  cent  and  the  ratio  of  debt  to  value  of  mortgaged  farms  increased 
from  27.3  per  cent  to  29.1  per  cent.  In  general,  land  values  and 
mortgage  encumbrance  tend  to  move  along  parallel  lines.  It  will 
be  observed,  however,  that  the  encumbrance  increased  materially 
faster  than  the  value  of  farms,  especially  in  the  South  and  West. 

Since  1920  land  values  have  declined  while  mortgage  debt  has 
risen.  It  is  estimated  that  the  drop  in  the  value  of  all  plow  lands 
between  the  spring  of  1920  and  the  spring  of  1925  amounted  to  about 
30  per  cent.  During  these  five  years  land  values  rose  in  only  two 
States.  In  all  other  States  land  values  dropped  from  3  to  47  per 
pent.  This  has  resulted  in  a  material  decline  in  the  equity  held  by 
farmers  in  their  land.    A  recent  survey  indicates  that  the  ratio  of 
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Fig    6 Between  1910  and  1920  land  values  advanced  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 

more  than  doubling  in  many  States  of  the  South  and  the  Middle  West.  During 
the  same  period  farm  mortgage  encumbrance  in  most  States  increased  even 
more  than  land  values 

encumbrance  to  value  of  owner-operated  farms  in  the  summer  of 
1924  had  risen  to  about  40  per  cent  as  compared  with  29.1  per  cent 
five  years  before. 

Sources  of  Long-Term  Credit 

Savings  and  the  accumulation  of  capital  are  the  foundation  of 
credit.  Old  and  developed  regions  usually  are  better  provided  with 
capital  and  credit  facilities  than  are  newly  settled  or  predominantly 
agricultural  regions.  To  facilitate  the  flow  of  funds  from  regions 
of  surplus  capital  to  regions  deficient  in  capital,  several  important 
credit  institutions  have  been  developed.  In  the  matter  of  credit,  as 
in  most  other  directions,  American  farmers  are  individualists  and 
have  not,  as  in  Europe,  cooperated  to  provide  special  rural  credit 
facilities.     Commercial  credit  agencies,  therefore,  have  dominated 
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the  field  of  rural  credit.  At  the  present  time  the  following  are  the 
most  important  sources  of  mortgage  credit:  Commercial  banks,  es- 
pecially State  banks,  trust  companies,  and  savings  banks ;  life  insur- 
ance companies;  farm  mortgage  companies;  owners  of  land  and 
private  investors;  Federal  and  joint-stock  land  banks;  and,  finally, 
State  funds  and  State  credit  agencies. 


Commercial  Banks 


State  and  national  banks  are  the  basis  of  our  entire  credit  system. 
They  have  been  and  still  are  one  of  the  primary  sources  of  both 
long  and  short  term  farm  credit.  A  recent  survey  indicates  that 
bank  loans  for  agricultural  purposes  in  the  spring  of  1924  amounted 
to  about  14  per  cent  of  the  total  loans  and  discounts  of  all  banks. 
(Fig.  7.)     While  banks  in  all  parts  of  the  country  give  substantial 
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Fig  7. — A.  department  survey  shows  that  bank  loans  for  agricultural  purposes 
In  1923  amounted  to  about  14  per  cent  of  the  total  loans  and  discounts  of  all 
State  and  national  banks.  Farm  mortgage  loans  amounted  to  4.5  per  cent  and 
personal  and  collateral  loans  to  9.5  per  cent  of  bank  loans  to  farmers 

aid  to  agriculture,  a  relatively  larger  part  of  the  banking  resources 
in  the  West  and  South  are  used  for  agricultural  purposes  than  else- 
where. The  agricultural  loans  of  banks  in  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts amounted  in  1923  to  less  than  1  per  cent  of  their  total  loans  and 
discounts  as  compared  with  about  75  per  cent  in  the  State  of  South 
Dakota. 

The  resources  of  banks  are  the  basis  of  their  lending  power.  In 
the  past  these  resources  have  been  heavily  concentrated  in  the  in- 
dustrial East  and  only  gradually  have  they  shifted  westward  with 
the  development  of  the  country.  As  late  as  1900  most  of  the  banking 
resources  of  the  country  were  concentrated  in  a  few  States  of  the 
East  and  Middle  West.  Since  then  more  capital  has  accumulated  in 
the  more  western  parts  of  the  country  and  all  regions  are  better 
provided  with  banking  capital.     (Figs.  8  and  9.)     This  lack  of 
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PIG.  8. — Tlie  resources  of  State  and  national  banks  increased  from  $10,780,000,000 

.     in   1900   to    $56,854,000,000    in   1924,   as  reported   by   the   Comptroller  of   the 

Currency.     This  comparison  does   not  take  into   account  changes  in  the  value 

of  the  dollar.     Almost  66  per  cent  of  these  banking  resources  In  1900'  were 

in  the  East 

adequate  banking  resources  in  the  newer  regions  of  the  West  has 
been  one  of  the  important  factors  underlying  our  rural  credit 
problem. 

As  a  source  of  farm  mortgage  credit  commercial  banks  hold  a  lead- 
ing place.  The  volume  of  bank  farm  mortgage  loans  is  estimated  to 
have  increased  from  three-fourths  of  a  billion  dollars  in  1914  to 
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FIG  9. — Between  1900  and  1924  there  was  some  shift  from  the  Bast  to  the 
West  and  to  the  South  in  the  relative  amount  of  banking  resources.  The  bank- 
ing resources  of  the  Bast  declined  from  66  per  cent  of  total  resources  in  1900 
to  54  per  cent  in  1924.  On  the  other  hand,  banking  resources  in  the  South 
increased  from  less  than  4  to  over  8  per  cent,  those  of  the  Middle  West  from 
almost  24  to  over  28  per  cent,  and  those  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States  from 
4  to  7  per  cent  of  all  resources.  In  the  Mountain  States  banking  resources  in 
1924  held  relatively  the  same  position  as  in  1900 
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almost  one  and  one-half  billions  in  1921.  (Fig.  10.) x  During  the 
last  two  or  three  years  there  appears  to  have  been  some  decline  in  the 
mortgage  loans  of  banks,  which  in  part  is  due  to  a  probable  shifting 
of  such  loans  to  other  credit  institutions.  While  State  and  national 
banks  furnished  in  1914  roughly  20  per  cent  of  the  total  estimated 
capital  invested  in  farm  mortgages,  their  mortgage  loans  dropped 
to  about  17  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1921  and  by  1923  had  declined 
relatively  still  more. 

Commercial  banks  in  all  parts  of  the  country  do  a  farm  mortgage 
business,  but  the  largest  amount  of  such  loans  is  made  in  the  Middle 
West,  the  South,  and  in  the  State  of  California.    In  the  Middle  West 

FARM    MORTGAGE    LOANS    OF   COMMERCIAL    BANKS,    LIFE    INSURANCE    COMPANIES, 
FEDERAL  AND  JOINT-STOCK  LAND  BANKS,  DECEMBER  31,  I9I4-DECEMBER  31,  1923 
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Fig.  10. — Commercial  banks,  life  insurance  companies,  and  farm  mortgage  com- 
panies have  for  years  supplied  farmers  a  large  part  of  their  mortgage  credit. 
They  are  still  leading  sources  of  such  credit.  Since  the  establishment  of 
Federal  and  joint-stock  land  banks  the  amount  of  mortgage  credit  obtained 
through  this  source  has  rapidly  Increased.  Figures  for  commercial  banks  are 
estimates.  Life  insurance  loans  are  based  on  reports  for  companies  having 
from  90  to  94  per  cent  of  the  total  admitted  assets  of  all  American  life 
insurance  companies 

the  percentage  of  bank  loans  and  discounts  used  in  farm  mortgage 
loans  in  1923  ranged  from  4.5  per  cent  in  Missouri  to  17  per  cent  in 
Iowa ;  in  the  South  from  2.5  per  cent  in  Florida  to  22.4  per  cent  in 
Mississippi ;  in  the  far  West  from  3.4  per  cent  in  Oregon  to  16.8  per 
cent  in  Nevada.  In  some  of  the  eastern  States  farm  mortgage  loans 
constitute  but  a  small  percentage  of  bank  loans  and  discounts,  in 
many  instances  being  less  than  1  per  cent.  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  States  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  show  a 


1  V.  N.  Valgren  and  Elmer  B.  Engelbert.     Farm  Mortgage  Loans  by  Banks,  Insurance 
Companies,  and  other  Agencies.     IF.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bulletin  1047. 
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very  high  percentage  of  farm  mortgage  loans.  This  is  explained  by 
the  prevalence  in  those  States  of  trust  companies  and  savings  banks 
that  invest  a  large  part  of  their  funds  in  western  mortgages.  In  the 
territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  banks  also  handle  farm 
mortgages  for  other  investors. 

Commercial  banks  in  general  are  not  adapted  to  meet  the  farm- 
mortgage  credit  needs  of  farmers.  As  a  rule  they  are  deposit 
banking  institutions  and  must  keep  their  funds  in  liquid  form.  This 
no  doubt  accounts  for  the  relatively  short  term  on  which  their  mort- 
gage loans  are  usually  made  and  to  some  extent  for  the  more  recent 
tendency  of  commercial  banks  to  reduce  their  farm  mortgage  loans. 

Life  Insurance  Companies  and  Farm  Mortgage   Companies 

For  the  past  50  years  life  insurance  companies  have  been  one  of 
the  greatest  single  factors  in  financing  American  agriculture.    No 
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Fig.  11. — Life  insurance  companies  make  farm  mortgage  loans  in  the  better  farm- 
ing sections  of  the  country,  especially  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Over  79  per 
cent  of  their  outstanding  loans  in  1923  were  concentrated  In  10  States.  The 
farm  mortgage  loans  reported  are  for  52  American  life  insurance  companies 
with  assets  amounting  to  over  93  per  cent  of  the  total  admitted  assets  of  all 
American  life  insurance  companies,  as  reported  by  the  Association  of  Life  Insur- 
ance Presidents 

information  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  their  activities  in  this  field 
prior  to  1914  is  available,  but  at  the  end  of  that  year  their  out- 
standing farm  mortgage  loans  amounted  to  $647,000,000,  or  slightly 
over  19  per  cent  of  the  estimated  total  mortgage  debt  of  the  United 
States.  With  the  exception  of  a  slight  decline  in  their  business  in 
1919,  farm  mortgage  loans  of  life  insurance  companies  have  con- 
tinued to  increase  until  they  reached  the  sum  of  $1,781,000,000  in 
September,  1924.  (Fig.  10.)  At  the  present  time  they  are  esti- 
mated to  hold  roughly  around  20  per  cent  of  all  farm  mortgages. 
The  growth  of  the  farm  mortgage  business  of  life  insurance  com- 
panies has  been  especially  rapid  in  the  last  10  years.  During  the 
war,  as  well  as  during  the  years  of  the  depression,  their  farm  mort- 
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gage  loans  mounted  fast.  Between  1914  and  1921  the  farm  mortgage 
investments  of  life  insurance  companies  increased  from  39  to  51 
per  cent  of  their  total  mortgage  loans.  During  these  seven  years 
their  loans  more  than  doubled,  and  for  the  first  time  the  amount  of 
their  farm  loans  exceeded  that  on  city  property.  The  last  two  years 
have  witnessed  a  somewhat  slower  growth  in  their  farm  mortgage 
business. 

Life  insurance  companies  have  been  very  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  agriculture  during  its  recent  critical  periods.  This  appears  in 
the  recent  marked  extension  in  their  loaning  activities.  During  the 
five  years  1914  to  1919  the  average  annual  increase  in  life  insurance 
loans  amounted  to  $42,000,000  as  compared  with  an  average  of 
$201,000,000  in  the  four  years  1919  to  1923.  Most  of  the  life  insur- 
ance loans  are  distributed  in  the  Central  West  and  South.  (Fig. 
11.)  Approximately  60  per  cent  of  their  loans  are  in  the  six  States 
of  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  and  Illinois,  aUd 
almost  one-fourth  have  been  placed  in  the  State  of  Iowa  alone. 

Life  insurance  companies  are  effective  agencies  in  mobilizing 
capital  for  distribution  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  This  is  well 
illustrated  in  a  survey  that  was  made  in  1920  of  15  companies  that 
held  in  that  year  over  83  per  cent  of  the  total  life  insurance  loans. 
Of  these  15  companies  13  had  their  home  offices  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  and  all  were  located  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of 
the  Potomac  and  Ohio  Rivers.  ; 

The  larger  life  insurance  companies,  as  a  rule,  maintain  investment 
departments  through  which  they  receive  and  pass  on  applications 
for  loans.  They  also  employ  special  loan  agents  or  correspondents, 
as  well  as  salaried  appraisers  to  handle  their  business.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  smaller  companies  purchase  most  of  their  mortgages  from 
banks  and  mortgage  brokers.  According  to  a  recent  department 
study,  69  per  cent  "of  life  insurance  loans  made  in  1923  were  pur- 
chased from  mortgage  brokers  and  31  per  cent  were  made  direct 
to  farmers. 

Farm  mortgage  companies  have  for  some  time  past  been  active  in 
the  field  of  farm  mortgage  credit.  While  reliable  data  in  regard  to 
the  volume  of  their  business  are  not  available,  it  is  evident  that  they 
handle  a  large  volume  of  farm  mortgages.  Companies  of  this  kind 
are  located  chiefly  in  the  larger  cities  of  agricultural  sections  and 
place  loans  in  the  adjoining  territory.  Most  of  their  loans  are 
placed  through  local  agents  or  correspondents,  although  many  of  the 
smaller  companies  make  loans  direct  to  farmers.  Their  business 
is  essentially  a  brokerage  business  in  which  they  serve  as  middlemen 
between  farmers  and  those  who  have  surplus  funds  to  invest  in 
mortgage  loans.  Many  of  these  companies  operate  on  a  conservative 
basis  and  have  a  strong  clientele ;  others  have  followed  the  practice 
of  placing  loans  that  command  high  interest  rates  as  well  as  high 
commissions. 

Former  Land  Owners  and  Private  Investors 

Former  land  owners  and  private  investors  are  two  of  the  most 
important  sources  of  farm  mortgage  credit.  Unfortunately  detailed 
information  in  regard  to  their  activities  is  not  available.  A  recent 
survey  of  owner-operator  debt,  however,  gives  some  indication  as 
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to  the  importance  of  this  source  of  mortgage  credit.  (Fig.  12.) 
This  study  showed  that  21  per  cent  of  the  total  debt  of  owner- 
operator  farmers  in  1924  was  held  by  other  farmers  and  individuals. 
Farmers  in  the  East  and  in  the  Middle  West  appear  to  have  drawn 
more  extensively  upon  these  sources  than  have  farmers  in  other 
sections  of  the  country.  Much  of  this  credit  is  advanced  by  sellers 
of  land.  In  some  sections  of  the  country  it  is  a  common  practice  for 
the  seller  to  take  a  mortgage  for  a  substantial  part  of  the  sale  price 
of  the  farm.  Frequently  a  farmer  will  arrange  for  the  purchase 
of  a  farm  by  obtaining  a  first-mortgage  loan  from  some  financial 
institution,  the  former  owner  accepting  a  second  mortgage  for  a 
substantial  part  of  the  purchase  price.  A  large  number  of  second 
mortgages  on  farm  land  are  therefore  held  by  former  owners  of 


Fig.  12. — According  to  a  department  survey,  21  per  cent  of  the  total  debt  of 
owner-»perator  farmers  In  July,  1924,  was  owed  to  farmers  and  other  individuals. 
Of  the  total  debt  about  4  per  cent  was  held  by  actual  farmers,  7  per  cent  by 
retired  farmers,  and  10  per  cent  by  other  individuals 

the  land.  The  interest  rate  on  such  loans  is  usually  quite  favorable, 
but  this  advantage  in  some  degree  may  be  offset  by  the  price  paid 
for  the  land. 

Federal  Farm  Loan  System 

The  American  farmer  until  recent  years  has  lacked  a  farm  mort- 
gage credit  system  through  which  Tie  could  obtain  at  reasonable 
cost  long-time .  loans  that  could  be  paid  off  gradually  from  the 
earnings  of  his  farm.  Before  the  passage  of  the  Federal  farm 
loan  act  in  1916  commercial  credit  agencies  rendered  a  valuable 
service,  but  they  were  not  always  able  to  supply  credit  in  adequate 
amounts,  and  frequently  loans  were  made  at  excessive  costs  and  for 
too  short  periods.  Under  the  conditions  that  obtained  outside 
capital  was  brought  in  frequently  through  country  banks  or  real 
estate  firms,  and  the  practice  grew  up  of  marketing  farm  mortgage 
notes  in  their  original  form.  As  a  rule  it  was  necessary  to  find  a 
purchaser  who  wanted  a  mortgage  of  a  given  amount,  for  a  given 
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period,  and  with  given  terms.  Paper  of  this  kind  naturally  will 
not  sell  as  readily  in  the  open  market  as  well  standardized  securities. 
What  the  farmer  needed  was  a  system  through  which  his  mortgages 
would  not  be  marketed  direct  but  held  as  collateral  against  which 
bonds  could  be  issued  and  placed  on  the  market.  In  short,  there 
was  needed  in  the  farm  mortgage  field  an  institution  which  would 
fix  reliable  and  suitable  standards  for  farm  mortgages  and  market 
them  in  the  form  of  bonds. 

A  farm  mortgage  credit  system  which  would  more  adequately 
serve  the  needs  of  farmers  was  created  by  the  Federal  farm  loan 
act  in  1916.  This  measure  provides  ■  for  two  classes  of  credit  in- 
stitutions— the  Federal  land  banks,  which  operate  under  Govern- 
ment direction  and  supervision,  and  the  joint-stock  land  banks, 
which  are  privately  owned  and  managed  institutions  but  operate 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  general 
direction  of  the  Federal  farm  loan  system  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Board.  This  board  is  composed  of  seven 
members,  six  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
chairman  ex  officio  of  the  board.  This  board  exercises  careful  super- 
vision over  the  activities  of  both  Federal  and  joint-stock  land  banks. 
It  gives  special  attention  to  the  adequacy  of  security  taken  for  the 
funds  advanced,  as  well  as  to  the  marketing  of  the  bonds  through 
which  funds  for  making  loans  are  obtained. 

For  the  purpose  of  administering  the  Federal  land  banks  the 
country  has  been  divided  into  12  districts,  each  of  which  is  served 
by  one  bank.  Each  bank  had  originally  a  paid-up  capital  stock  of 
$750,000.  The  total  original  capital  stock  of  the  12  banks  was, 
therefore,  $9,000,000,  of  which  $8,892,130  was  subscribed  by  the 
United  States  Treasury.  The  law  provided  that  the  capital  stock 
subscribed  by  the  Government  should  be  gradually  retired  through 
repurchase  by  the  local  national  farm  loan  associations.  By  Decem- 
ber 31,  1924,  seven  of  the  banks  had  completely  repaid  their  capital  . 
stock  and  the  five  remaining  banks  had  outstanding  the  sum  of 
$1,670,965  of  the  original  stock  subscribed  by  the  Treasury. 

The  Federal  land  banks  were  in  the  beginning  managed  by  five 
directors  appointed  by  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board.  At  the  time 
the  original  act  was  passed  it  was  the  intention  that  the  control  of 
each  bank  should  pass  to  the  borrowers  as  soon  as  the  subscription  to 
the  stock  amounted  to  $100,000.  Control  should  then  be  vested  in 
nine  directors,  six  of  whom  were  to  be  chosen  to  represent  the 
national  farm  loan  associations  and  three  appointed  by  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Board  to  represent  the  public  interest.  From  an  early 
date,  however,  it  was  felt  by  the  board  that  the  control  of  the 
Federal  land  banks  by  borrowers  would  be  unwise.  The  cooperative 
features  of  the  system  did  not  develop  as  expected.  Once  their  loans 
were  obtained,  borrowers  often  ceased  to  participate  actively  in  the 
work  of  the  local  farm  loan  associations.  It  was  also  believed  that 
farmer  control  of  the  banks  would  interfere  with  the  sale  of  bonds 
in  adequate  volume.  An  amendment  was  accordingly  passed  in  1923 
which  gives  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  at  least  as  much  control 
over  the  Federal  land  bank  directors  as  that  of  the  local  associations. 
This  amendment  provides  for  seven  directors.    The  Federal  Farm 
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Loan  Board  appoints  three  district  directors  and  the  national  farm 
loan  associations  elect  three  local  directors.  The  seventh member, 
who  is  a  director  at  large,  is  appointed  by  the  board  from  the  three 
persons  obtaining  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  director  at  large 
from  the  associations.  It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  original  plan  to 
make  the  Federal  land  banks  strictly  cooperative  institutions  has 
not  been  realized.  " 

The  Federal  land  banks  operate  locally  through  national  farm 
loan  associations,  which  were  intended  to  be  the. active  part  of  the 
system.  These  associations  may  be  organized  by  10  or  more  farmers 
desiring  loans  amounting  to  at  least  $20,000  and  are  chartered  by 
the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board.  At  the  present  time  over  4,600 
national  farm  loan  associations  have  been  organized  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  (Fig.  13.)  Practically  every  county  in  the  United 
States  is  now  served  by  one  or  more  of  these  associations.     The 
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Fig.  13. — There  are  4,650  national  farm  loan  associations  In  the  United  States. 
While  every  county  does  not  have  its  own  association,  almost  every  county  Is 
served  by  one  or  more  associations.  Based  oa  data  supplied  by  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Board. 

national  farm  loan  association  has  a  president,  vice  president,  secre- 
tary-treasurer, and  usually  a  board  of  five  directors.  It  also  has  a 
loan  committee  of  three,  which  passes  on  all  applications  for  loans. 
The  active  officer  of  the  association,  however,  is  the  secretary- 
treasurer,  who  represents  the  local  association  in  its  dealings  with 
the  Federal  land  bank.  One  of  the  greatest  problems  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  system  has  been  to  find  men  qualified  to  serve  acceptably 
as  secretary-treasurers.  In  many  instances  they  have  lacked 
business  experience  and  frequently  have  received  inadequate  pay. 
Every  borrowing  farmer  is  a  member  of  the  local  association  and  has 
1  vote  for  each  share  up  to  20  votes.  The  expenses  of  the  associa- 
tion are  met  as  a  rule  through  the  assessment  of  an  initial  charge  not 
to  exceed  1  per  cent  of  the  loan  granted  each  borrower. 

The  Federal  land  banks  make  loans  only  to  actual  farmers  or  to 
those  who  intend  to  become  farmers.  With  few  exceptions  these 
loans  are  made  through  the  local  national  farm  loan  associations. 
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Every  borrower  is  required  to  subscribe  to  the  extent  of  5  per  cent 
of  his  loan  in  the  stock  of  the  local  national  farm  loan  association; 
The  association  in  turn  must  subscribe  to  an  equal  amount  in  the 
stock  of  the  Federal  land  bank.  Every  borrower  is  liable  to  twice 
the  amount  of  his  stock  for  losses  that  may  be  incurred  by  the 
association. 

Originally  the  maximum  loan  that  could  be  made  by  the  Federal 
land  banks  was  $10,000.  By  an  amendment  passed  in  March,  1923, 
the  maximum  was  raised  to  $25,000.  The  average  size  of  loans  made 
since  the  organization  of  the  system  to  date  is  $3,065.  The  largest 
loans  have  been  made  in  Iowa,  where  they  average  $7,509,  and  the 
smallest  in  Arkansas,  where  they  average  $1,706.  (Fig.  14.) 
These  loans  can  be  made  up  to  50  per  cent  of  the  appraised  value 
of  the  land  plus  20  per  cent  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  insured 


Fig.  14. — Federal  land-bank  loans  from  orRanization  to  December  31,  1924, 
averaged  $3,065  per  loan.  The  bulk  of  these  loans  have  been  made  to  the 
smaller  farmers 

permanent  improvements.  In  no  case  can  the  loan  exceed  $100 
per  acre.  The  final  appraisals  on  which  these  loans  are  based  are 
made  by  special  land-bank  appraisers,  appointed  by  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Board.  Under  the  act  the  land  must  be  appraised  on 
the  basis  of  its  value  for  agricultural  purposes  and  its  earning 
power.  These  appraisals  in  the  past  have  been  conservatively 
made,  and  this  fact  no  doubt  has  contributed  to  the  growing  popu- 
larity of  the  Federal  farm  loan  bonds.  (Fig.  15.)  The  interest 
rate  on  Federal  farm  loans  may  not  exceed  6  per  cent  and  may  be 
even  lower,  depending  upon  the  rate  paid  on  the  bonds.  Loans 
may  be  made  for  terms  ranging  from  5  to  40  years  at  the  option  of 
the  borrower.  Most  of  them,  however,  are  made  for  terms  rang- 
ing from  33  to  35  years.  At  the  end  of  five  years  all  or  a  part  of 
the  loan  may  be  repaid.  Payments  are  made  on  the  amortization 
plan,  whereby  annual  or  semiannual  installments  are  paid  cover- 
ing the  interest  and  a  part  of  the  principal  until  the  loan  is  liqui- 
dated. 
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The  funds  used  in  making  these  loans  are  obtained  through  the 
sale  of  tax-exempt  bonds  secured  by  farm  mortgages  taken  for  the 
loans.  These  bonds  are  issued  in  denominations  of  $40,  $100,  $500, 
and  $1,000  and  even  much  larger  denominations  and  are  subject 
to  retirement  at  the  option  of  the  bank  10  years  after  date  of  issue. 
Each  bank  may  issue  bonds  up  to  twenty  times  the  amount  of  its 
capital  and  surplus.  Every  bank  is  jointly  liable  for  the  bonds  issued 
by  the  12  banks.  While  not  obligations  of  the  Federal  Government, 
the  collateral  securing  these  bonds  has  the  close  supervision  of  the 
Government.  This  fact,  together  with  their  tax-exempt  feature, 
creates  for  these  bonds  a  good  market  at  low  interest  rates.  In 
fact  they  have  been  selling  at  yields  only  slightly  above  those  of 
some  other  Government  securities,  and  a  market  has  been  found  for 
them  at  rates  uniformly  lower  than  those  paid  on  long-term  corpo- 
ration securities.  (Fig.  16.)  In  short,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
farmer  is  obtaining  through  the  Federal  farm  loan  system  farm 
mortgage  credit  at  rates  that  compare  favorably  with  those  paid  by 
other  industries.  In  order  to  build  up  a  broad  and  dependable 
market  for  the  bonds,  the  Federal  land  banks  offer  their  bonds 
through  bond  houses  that  have  connections  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try and  likewise  through  local  national  farm  loan  associations.  In 
order  to  better  coordinate  the  bond-selling  activities  of  all  Federal 
land  banks,  a  fiscal  agent  was  appointed  in  the  spring  of  1923. 

The  Federal  land  banks  began  their  operations  in  the  fall  of 
1917.  Their  growth  was  fairly  rapid  until  the  summer  of  1919, 
when  court  action  was  brought  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Federal  farm  loan  act.  In  the  spring  of  1921  the  act  was  declared 
constitutional,  and  from  then  on  the  system  grew  rapidly.     (Fig. 
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Pis  15. — Tbls  chart  well  illustrates  the  conservative  basis  on  which  Federal  farm 
loans  are  made.  The  Federal  land  banks  since  1919  have  recorded  the  sales  of 
farms  on  which  they  had  made  loans.  These  records  show  that  their  loans 
averaged  40  per  cent  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  land  and  buildings  and  that 
the  sale  price  of  land  ranged  from  23  per  cent  above  the  appraised  value  in 
1921  to  8  per  cent  below  the  appraised  value  In  1924 
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YIELDS  OF  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  BONDS  COMPARED  WITH  YIELDS  OF  UNITED  STATES  LIBERTY  BONDS  AND  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION  BONDS, 
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Fig.  16. — Federal  land  bank  bonds  have  always  been  offered  at  a  low-yield  basis.     The  yields  of  Federal  land  bank  bonds  on  dates  when,  offered  have 
been  but  little  higher  than  the  converted  4%  per  cent  bonds  of  the  first  Liberty  loan.     On  the  other  hand,  they  have  sold  materially  higher 
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than  the  fully  tax-exempt  3%  per  cent  bonds  oi 
Invariably  sold  at  a  lower-yield  basis 


the  first    Liberty  loan.     When  compared  with  United  States  Steel  Corporation  bonds,   they  have 
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17.)  During  the  two  years  1918-1911)  an  average  of  $128,636,000 
in  loans  were  closed  annually;  in  the  two  following  years  the  annual 
average  dropped  to  $81,942,000.  With  the  full  resumption  of  their 
activities  in  1921  a  large  demand  for  loans  developed,  and  during 
the  three  years  1922-1924  an  annual  average  of  $193,999,000  loans 
were  closed.  This  record  is  splendid  evidence  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Federal  land  banks  responded  to  the  needs  of  the  farmer 
during  the  years  of  depression.  Since  1924  there  has  been  a  de- 
cline in  the  volume  of  loans  made  by  the  banks,  which  reflects  a 
decreasing  demand  for  farm  mortgage  credit.  The  Federal  land 
banks  in  a  very  short  time  have  become  leading  sources  of  farm 
mortgage  credit.  In  January,  1920.  it  is  estimated  that  their 
loans  amounted  to  3.7  per  cent  of  the  total  farm  mortgage  debt,  as 
compared  with  over  9  per  cent  in  January,  1924. 

The  loans  of  the  Federal  land  banks  are  distributed  quite  uni- 
formly over  the  entire  country.  (Fig.  18.)  In  fact,  the  Federal 
land  banks  have  been  especially  helpful  in  accommodating  farmers 
in  regions  where  other  agencies  have  supplied  such  credit  in  inade- 
quate amounts  and  often  at  high  costs.  The  Federal  land  banks 
thus  have  been  one  of  the  most  important  channels  through  which 
capital  could  flow  freely  into  regions  most  in  need  of  such  credit. 
Such  evidence  as  is  available,  however,  indicates  that  the  Federal 
land  banks  have  not  met  the  needs  of  the  landless  farmer.  The 
amount  of  credit  allowed  on  the  valuation  of  land  which  is  con- 
servatively appraised  is  relatively  small,  and  the  prospective  pur- 
chaser who  does  not  have  a  reasonable  amount  of  capital  of  his  own 
must  obtain  additional  credit  through  other  sources.  A  survey  of 
land  purchases  with  Federal  land  bank  loans  in  1920  brought  out 
the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  the  borrowers  already  had  land  and  that 
only  15  per  cent  of  the  loans  made  had  been  used  in  the  purchase  of 
land.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  farm  owners  have  made  the  great- 
est use  of.  the  Federal  land  banks  and  that  the  direct  aid  extended 
to  landless  farmer's  has  been  relatively  small.  In  this  connection, 
however,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  long-time  amortized  plan  on 
which  the  Federal  farm  loans  are  made  has  provided  a  better  basis 
for  the  development  of  second-mortgage  credit.  Farmers  who  ob- 
tain their  first -mortgage  loans  from  Federal  land  banks  should  have 
less  difficulty  in  obtaining  additional  credit  on  second-mortgage 
security. 

While  the  Federal  land  banks  perhaps  have  not  materially  aided 
the  landless  farmer,  they  have  helped  to  reduce  and  equalize  interest 
rates  and  have  assisted  farmers  in  refunding  their  debts  on  more 
favorable  terms.  It  should  no  longer  be  necessary  for  the  farmer  to 
have  his  mortgage  credit  in  the  form  of  short-term  loans,  subject  to 
frequent  renewals.  With  the  advent  of  long-time  amortized  loans 
such  as  are  made  by  the  Federal  land  banks,  the  danger  of  fore- 
closure in  time  of  depression  no  doubt  will  be  greatly  reduced. 

The  Federal  farm  loan  act  also  provided  for  land  banks  organ- 
ized and  owned  by  lenders.  These  banks  are  known  as  joint-stock 
land  banks.  While  they  are  privately  organized  and  managed  insti- 
tutions, they  also  operate  under  the  supervision  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Board.  A  joint-stock  land  bank  may  be  organized  by  10  or 
more  persons  with  a  minimum  capital  stock  of  $250,000.     The  plan 


No.  2-Baltimore,  Md. 
No.3-Columbia,  S.C. 
No.4-Louisi^i//e,  Ky 
No.5-New  Orleans,  La. 
No.  6St  Louis,  Mo. 


No.8  -Omaha, Nebr 
No.9  -Wichita,  Kans. 
NoJO—Houston.Tex. 
No.//  -Berkeley,  Calif. 
No./2-Spokane,  Wash 


Pig.  17. — Federal  land  tank  loans  have  expanded  at  a  relatively  uniform  rate  in  most  of  the  districts.  In  districts  1  2  and  11  the  growth  has 
not  been  as  rapid  as  in  the  more  predominantly  agricultural  districts.  The  unifom;  distribution  of  the  outstanding  loans  on  December  31 
1924,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  of  the  12  districts,  tha  seventh,  which  had  the  largest  amount  of  loans,  held  but  12 1  r>er  cent 
of   all   outstanding   mortgages.     District   1,   with    3.8   per  cent,  held  the  smallest  amount  .*»•»■.  j-^.j-  ^ 
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under  which  they  are  operated  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Federal 
land  banks.  They  have  a  number  of  special  features,  however,  that 
merit  consideration.  A  joint-stock  land  bank  is  permitted  to  operate 
in  only  two  contiguous  States.  It  may  make  loans  to  both  farmers 
and  other  owners  of  land.  These  loans  are  made  direct  by  the  bank, 
usually  through  a  local  representative  and  not  through  the  local 
national  farm  loan  association.  A  loan  to  a  single  borrower  may 
not  exceed  15  per  cent  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  bank,  nor  may  it 
in  any  case  be  in  excess  of  $50,000.  Borrowers  are  not  required  to 
invest  in  the  stock  of  the  bank,  nor  does  any  liability  attach  to  them 
on  account  of  losses  sustained  by  the  bank.  Their  funds  are  ob- 
tained, as  in  the  case  of  the  Federal  land  banks,  through  their  capital 


FARM   MORTGAGE   LOANS   OUTSTANDING 


Fig.  18. — Between  the  date  of  their  organization  and  December  31,  1924,  the 
Federal  land  banks  hare  closed  a  total  of  339,970  loans  aggregating  $1,042,- 
001,143.  Although  quite  eyenly  distributed  in  volume  over  the  entire  country, 
more  farmers  have  received  loans  in  some  sections  than  in  others.  For  ex- 
ample, over  42  per  cent  of  all  loans  closed  representing  32  per  cent  of  the 
total  volume  of  loans  have  been  made  in  10  Cotton  Belt  States 

stock  and  the  sale  of  bonds.  The  outstanding  bonds  can  not  at  any 
time  exceed  15  times  the  amount  of  the  capital  and  surplus  of  the 
bank.     Each  bank  is  liable  only  for  its  own  bonds. 

At  the  time  the  Federal  farm  loan  act  was  passed  it  was  thought 
the  joint-stock  land  banks  would  play  only  a  minor  role  in  financing 
the  mortgage  credit  needs  of  the  farmer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
growth  of  such  banks  in  the  early  years  of  the  system  was  slow. 
By  November  30,  1918,  only  nine  joint-stock  land  banks  had  been 
organized,  and  further  development  was  practically  stopped  when 
the  constitutionality  of  the  act  was  challenged.  Since  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  act  was  set  at  rest  the  development  of  joint-stock 
land  banks  has  been  very  rapid.  The  loans  closed  annually  by  all 
joint-stock  land  banks  during  the  two  years  1918-1919  averaged 
slightly  over  $30,000,000.  This  average  during  the  two  following 
years  dropped  to  slightly  under  $15,000,000.  During  the  three  years 
1922-1924  the  amount  of  loans  closed  annually  averaged  over  $134,- 
000,000.    The  peak  in  the  loaning  activities  of  these  institutions 
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was  reached  in  1923,  when  a  total  of  nearly  $190,000,000  in  loans  was 
made.     Since  that   time   their   loans   have   declined,   reflecting   no 


Fig.  19. — Joint-stock  land  banks  have  confined  their  lending  operations  largely 
to  the  better  class  of  farms  in  the  more  important  agricultural  regions.  Their 
net  farm  mortgage  loans  outstanding  on  December  31,  1923,  amounted  to 
$392,639,000.  Of  this  sum  $69,648,000,  or  17.7  per  cent,  was  held  on  Iowa 
farms.  The  combined  loans  in  11  States  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  amounted 
to  $300,775,000,  or  76.6  per  cent  of  all  loans  made 

doubt  the  reduced  demand  of  farmers  for  mortgage  credit.    While 
the  loans  of  the  joint-stock  land  banks  are  estimated  to  have  been 


^a 


AVERAGE  SIZE  OF  JOINT  STOCK  LAND  BANK  LOANS 
FROM  ORGANIZATION  TO  DEC. 31, 1924 


Fig.  20. — The  average  joint-stock  land-bank  loan  from  organization  to  December 
31,  1924,  was  $7,714,  as  compared  with  an  average  of  $3,065  for  the  Federal 
land  banks.  The  joint-stock  land  banks  have  made  loans  in  all  States  except 
Delaware,  Florida,  New  Mexico,  and  the  New  England  States.  It  should  be 
added  that  while  relatively  large  loans  are  made  in  some  States  the"number  of 
such  loans  may  be  relatively  small.  Joint-stock  land  bank  loans  vary  in 
number  from  21  in  Nevada  to  6,466  in  Iowa 
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about  0.7  per  cent  of  the  total  mortgage  debt  outstanding  in  Janu- 
ary, 1920,  it  appears  that  they  amounted  to  about  4.5  per  cent  of  the 
total  mortgage  debt  in  January,  1924. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year  there  were  64  joint-stock  land  banks 
operating  in  most  sections  of  the  country.  The  major  portion  of 
their  loans,  however,  are  being  made  in  the  better  farming  regions. 
(Fig.  19.)  This  is  somewhat  in  contrast  to  the  policy  of  the 
Federal  land  banks,  the  loans  of  which  are  more  uniformly  dis- 
tributed over  the  entire  country.  It  is  also  significant  that  the  loans 
made  by  the  joint-stock  land  banks  are  materially  larger  than  those 
of  the  Federal  land  banks.  Since  their  organization  the  loans  of  the 
joint-stock  land  banks  have  averaged  $7,714,  compared  with  an 
average  of  $3,065  for  the  Federal  land  banks.  The  joint-stock  land 
banks,  as  previously  stated,  are  permitted  to  make  loans  up  to  $50,- 
000,  and  this  no  doubt  has  been  an  advantage  in  their  competition 
with  the  Federal  land  banks.     (Fig.  20.) 

State  Funds  and  State  Credit  Agencies 

In  a  number  of  States  funds  are  made  available  for  farm  mort- 
gage purposes  through  State  funds  or  State  credit  agencies.  In 
some  States  permanent  school  funds  are  used  for  this  purpose,  in 
others  teachers'  retirement  funds,  and  in  still  others  special  funds 
are  provided  to  assist  ex-service  men.  Permanent  school  funds  are 
loaned  to  farmers  on  mortgage  security  in  a  number  of  States.  Esti- 
mates indicate  that  over  $40,000,000  has  been  loaned  from  these 
funds  to  perhaps  40,000  farmers  in  10  of  the  Western  States.  As  a 
rule  the  interest  rate  on  these  loans  is  relatively  low,  and  frequently 
the  term  covers  a  reasonable  period  of  years.  Some  States  have 
been  fairly  successful  in  the  use  of  such  funds  for  farm  mortgage 
loans;  with  others,  however,  the  losses  have  been  quite  heavy. 

Special  rural  credit  laws  have  been  passed  in  the  States  of  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  and  Oregon.  Under  these  laws 
State  systems  of  farm  mortgage  credit  that  resemble  in  many  re- 
spects the  Federal  farm  loan  system  have  been  organized.  The 
funds  from  which  loans  are  made  are  obtained  through  the  sale  of 
bonds.  Loans  varying  in  size  from  $200  to  $15,000  are  made  to 
actual  farmers. 

From  available  information  it  appears  that  State  credit  systems 
have  not  been  entirely  successful.  Several  factors  seem  to  account 
for  their  difficulties.  Perhaps  the  wisdom  of  establishing  State 
credit  systems  that  in  a  measure  at  least  overlap  the  services  per- 
formed by  the  Federal  land  bank  system  may  be  questioned. 

Terms  and  Conditions  of  Farm  Mortgage  Loans 

Various  elements  enter  the  cost  of  farm  mortgage  loans.  While 
interest  rates  usually  are  taken  as  a  measure  of  differences  in  cost, 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  additional  charges,  such  as  commissions, 
discounts,  and  bonuses,  as  elements  in  the  cost  of  mortgage  credit. 
In  the  case  of  loans  made  by  sellers  of  land  a  part  of  the  interest 
cost  may  Be  included  in  the  sale  price  of  the  land.  In  short,  differ- 
ences in  interest  rates  may  be  offset  in  some  measure  by  additional 
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charges  of  one  kind  or  another.  While  interest  rates  are  not  a  com- 
plete measure  of  differences  in  the  costs  of  credit,  yet  the  variations 
in  such  cost  are  in  general  reflected  in  the  interest  rates. 

Interest  rates  on  farm  mortgage  loans  vary  not  only  as  between 
regions  and  institutions  but  also  in  the  matter  of  time.  The  studies 
that  have  been  made  show  that  the  interest  charges  of  all  credit 
agencies  increased  somewhat  between  1914  and  1921.  During  the 
last  few  years  general  credit  conditions  have  been  easier  and  a  de- 
cline in  farm  mortgage  rates  has  resulted. 

The  interest  rates  of  three  important  farm  credit  agencies  during 
the  year  1923  are  shown  in  Figure  21.  The  rate  of  5.5  per  cent 
charged  by  the  Federal  land  banks  is  uniform  for  the  country  as  a 
whole.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that  there  are  certain  addi- 
tional costs  that  tend  to  offset  the  low  interest  rate  shown  for  the 
Federal  land  banks.     The  savings  effected  by  these  institutions  are 


Fig.  21. — The  interest  rate  of  5.5  per  cent  on  Federal  land-bank  loans  In  1923 
was  uniform  throughout  the  country.  The  rates  on  life  insurance  loans  com- 
pared favorably  with  this  rate  in  regions  where  they  make  the  bulk  of  their 
loans;  in  fact,  their  rates  in  14  States  during  1923  were  slightly  lower.  On 
the  other  hand,  interest  rates  on  bank  farm  mortgage  loans  were  higher  than 
those  of  both  Federal  land  banks  and  life  insurance  companies  in  all  States 
but  three. 

mainly  in  connection  with  the  reduction  of  interest  rates  and  the 
elimination  of  commission  charges.  Little,  if  any,  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  appraising  land  has  been  effected  by  the  Federal  land  banks. 
A  survey  made  in  1920  of  the  cost  of  obtaining  Federal  farm  loans 
shows  that  the  initial  cost  averaged  about  1.4  per  cent  of  the  amount 
of  the  loan.  This  cost  was  much  larger  in  the  case  of  loans  of  $1,000 
or  less,  amounting  in  such  cases  to  4.8  per  cent  of  the  loan,  as  com- 
pared with  less  than  1  per  cent  for  loans  ranging  from  $7,500  to 
$10,000.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  initial  costs  of 
obtaining  a  Federal  farm  loan,  when  distributed  over  the  entire  term 
of  the  loan,  represent  a  relatively  small  annual  cost. 

Borrowers  from  the  Federal  land  banks  have  also  suffered  certain 
losses  in  connection  with  the  dividends  on  their  stock.    While  the 
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Federal  land  banks  from  the  very  beginning  have  paid  substantial 
dividends  to  the  national  farm  loan  associations,  these  dividends 
have  not  in  all  cases  been  passed  on  to  the  borrowers  but  have  been 
used  in  paying  expenses,  meeting  delinquent  payments  on  loans,  and 
in  building  up  required  reserves.  According  to  a  survey  made  of  a 
large  number  of  the  local  associations,  only  about  46  per  cent  of 
the  dividends  dispersed  by  the  Federal  land  banks  from  the  date  of 
their  organization  to  November  1,  1922,  had  been  distributed  to  the 
borrowers. 

The  loans  of  life  insurance  companies  usually  are  made  at  rela- 
tively favorable  rates.  The  loans  of  these  companies  are  made 
under  strict  supervision  and  are  carefully  selected.  The  average  rate 
on  life  insurance  loans  in  1923  was  5.36  per  cent.  In  some  States, 
the  rate  was  as  low  as  5.09  per  cent,  while  in  other  States  the  rate  was 
as  high  as  8.48  per  cent.  In  regions  where  life  insurance  companies 
do  a  large  volume  of  business  competition  is  keen  and  rates  are 
correspondingly  low.  The  rates  of  life  insurance  companies  have 
naturally  reflected  conditions  that  have  obtained  in  the  money 
market.  Between  1914  and  1921  the  average  rate  on  their  outstand- 
ing loans  increased  from  5.55  per  cent  to  5.86  per  cent.  This  in- 
crease was  comparatively  small,  amounting  to  less  than  one-third 
of  1  per  cent,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  rates  in  general  advanced 
much  more  during  this  period.  The  average  rate  on  their  new 
loans  in  1921  was  6.46  per  cent,  and  between  that  date  and  1923  it 
declined  tc  5.36  per  cent,  a  drop  of  slightly  more  than  1  per  cent. 
The  rates  on  life  insurance  companies'  loans  are  usually  quite  favor- 
able, and  their  influence  often  leads  to  a  lowering  of  rates  charged 
by  other  private  agencies. 

The  interest  rates  on  first-mortgage  loans  of  commercial  banks  in 
1923  averaged  6.89  per  cent.  The  variation  in  the  rates  on  bank 
loans  is  much  wider  than  that  on  life  insurance  loans,  ranging  from 
5.3  per  cent  in  New  Hampshire  to  9.6  per  cent  in  New  Mexico. 
Interest  rates  charged  by  commercial  banks  on  their  loans  declined 
between  1921  and  1923  considerably  less  than  the  rates  on  life  insur- 
ance loans.  The  failure  of  rates  on  bank  mortgage  loans  to  respond 
as  fully  to  changes  in  general  credit  conditions  may  be  explained  in 
part  by  the  fact  that  commercial  banks  use  much  of  their  funds  for 
purposes  other  than  mortgage  loans  and  can  shift  their  loans  from 
farm  mortgage  to  short-term  loans.  They  are  therefore  not  as 
responsive  to  the  competition  of  other  farm  mortgage  credit 
agencies.  .    . 

There  are  several  factors  that  account  for  the  wide  variation  in 
interest  rates  between  various  sections  of  the  country.  As  shown  in 
Figure  22,  the  interest  rates  on  mortgage  loans  in  the  East  and 
Central  West  are  relatively  low  compared  with  the  rates  that  obtain 
in  the  South  and  West.  These  variations  are  even  more  marked 
in  the  case  of  loans  based  on  personal  and  collateral  security.  The 
rate,  in  the  first  place,  will  naturally  vary  with  the  demand  for 
loanable  funds.  This  demand  fluctuates  with  the  opportunities  for 
profitable  use  of  funds,  with  the  seasonal  need  for  funds,  and  with 
the  interest  rate  charged.  An  equally  important  factor  is  the  sup- 
ily  of  loanable  funds.  In  regions  where  local  savings  are  large 
>oth  individuals  and  banks  are  able  and  willing  to  make  loans  at 
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Fig.  22. — Based  on  average  interest  rates  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  January  1,  1920,  on  mortgaged  farms  operated  by  full  owners 
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relatively  favorable  rates.  On  the  other  hand,  regions  that  are 
deficient  in  savings  and  capital  must  bring  in  capital  from  outside 
sources,  and  naturally  a  higher  interest  rate  must  be  charged  in 
order  to  cover  the  additional  cost  of  determining  and  supervising 
the  security  of  loans,  as  well  as  any  additional  risk  that  may  be  taken 
by  the  lender. 

The  availability  of  funds  for  farm  mortgage  purposes,  both  locally 
and  from  outside  sources,  will  depend  in  no  small  measure  upon 
the  general  condition  of  the  money  market  and  upon  the  competi- 
tion for  such  funds  for  other  purposes.  In  the  past  the  distance  of 
a  region  from  financial  centers  apparently  has  exerted  an  influence 
on  interest  rates.  With  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  farm  loan 
system,  as  well  as  the  Federal  reserve  system,  channels  have  been 
provided  through  which  funds  can  freely  flow  from  financial  centers 


INCREASES  OR  DECREASES  IN  AVERAGE  INTEREST  RATES  ON  FIRST  MORTGAGE  LOANS 
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Fig.  23. — Between  1921  and  1923  interest  rates  on  first-mortgage  farm  loans  of 
life  insurance  companies  declined  considerably  more  than  rates  on  first-mortgage 
loans  of  commercial  banks.  Rates  on  life  insurance  loans  declined  more  than 
1  per  cent  in  14  States.  On  the  other  hand,  in  only  3  States  did  rates  on 
first-mortgage  farm  loans  of  banks  drop  as  much  as  one-half  per  cent.  Rates 
on  life  insurance  loans  have  increased  in  only  4  States  and  on  bank  mortgage 
loans  in  only  5  States 

to  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  this  probably  has  had  a  tendency 
to  lessen  the  importance  of  the  distance  factor. 

The  interest  rate  charged  on  loans  will  also  vary  with  the  risk 
which  the  lender  takes.  The  greater  the  risk,  the  higher  the  rate. 
Various  factors  enter  the  element  of  risk.  Climatic  conditions  affect 
both  the  amount  and  the  stability  of  the  farm  income,  and,  therefore, 
also  the  interest  rates  charged.  The  semiarid  regions,  where  rain- 
fall is  low  and  uncertain,  do  not  attract  capital  as  freely  as  regions 
of  ample  rainfall.  Insurance  companies  and  savings  banks,  in  fact, 
often  refuse  to  make  loans  in  regions  where  the  rainfall  is  below  a 
certain  figure.  The  rapid  rise  in  rates  as  one  moves  westward,  in 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas,  as  shown  in 
Figure  22,  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  this  influence. 

The  influence  on  interest  rates  of  the  soil  and  topography  of  a 
region  is  also  apparent.     Capital,  for  example,  does  not  flow  as 
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Fig.  24. — Small  banks  with  limited  resources  and  clientele  characterize  the  bank- 
ing situation  in  parts  of  the  West.  While  the  number  of  persons  per  bank  in 
the  Middle  Atlantic  States  averaged  7,517  in  1920,  the  average  in  the  West 
North  Central  States  was  only  1,388.  Since  1920  many  banks  in  farming 
regions  have  failed  and  others  have  been  consolidated.  Probably  some  agricul- 
tural sections  would  be  better  served  with  fewer  well-managed  banks  of  larger 
resources 

freely  to.southern  Illinois  as  to  central  and  northern  Illinois.  The 
Red  River  valley  of  North  Dakota  is  better  supplied  with  capital 
than  some  parts  of  northern  Minnesota.  While  natural  conditions 
have  an  influence  upon  interest  rates,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  differences  in  rates  between  regions  must  remain  equally  wide. 


Pig.  25. — Bank  failures  during  the  four  years  between  June  30,  1920,  and  June 
30,  1924,  totaled  1.960,  as  compared  with  202  during  the  four  years  1910-1913. 
Most  of  these  failures  were  in  the  farming  sections  of  the  country.  While 
the  depression  in  agriculture  was  a  large  factor  in  these  failures,  inadequate 
resources,  and  inefficient  banking  methods  were  important  contributing  causes 
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Some  importance  also  must  be  attached  to  the  type  of  farming 
as  an  influence  upon  interest  rates.  In  one-crop  farming  regions  the 
chances  of  sustaining  heavy  losses  are  greater  than  in  regions  where 
the  farm  income  is  derived  from  several  sources.  A  well-balanced 
system  of  farming  not  only  tends  to  reduce  the  amount  of  credit 
needed  by  the  farmer,  but  eliminates  the  danger  of  ruinous  losses 
should  one  of  his  crops  fail.  The  character  and  business  ability  of 
the  farmer  also  affect  the  interest  rate.  The  borrower  must  be  both 
honest  and  efficient  if  he  is  to  command  the  confidence  of  the  lender. 
Good  business  methods  in  farming  reduce  losses,  promote  good 
credit,  and  help  to  create  good  relations  between  the  farmer  and  the 
banker. 

It  has  frequently  been  said  that  the  usury  laws  of  various  States 
have  had  an  important  influence  on  interest  rates.  Recent  studies 
tend  to  show  that  such  laws  can  not  be  enforced  and  are  usually 
evaded  by  means  of  additional  charges  if  the  supply  and  demand 
for  funds  warrant  rates  higher  than  those  permitted  under  the  laws. 
It  appears,  for  example,  that  in  five  States  that  have  no  usury  laws 
interest  rates  are  not  widely  different  from  those  that  have  such 
laws.2 

It  is  also  probable  that  heavy  taxes  which  tend  to  reduce  net  farm 
incomes  have  some  influence  on  interest  rates.  In  States  where  both 
land  and  farm  mortgages  are  taxed,  investment  in  mortgages  is  dis- 
couraged and  interest  rates  are  apt  to  be  high.  It  is  perhaps  also 
true  that  the  laws  governing  foreclosure  on  mortgages  have  consider- 
able influence  on  the  inflow  of  capital,  and  thus  on  the  interest  rate3. 

While  difficult  to  show,  it  is  probable  that  the  Federal  and  joint 
stock  land  banks  have  operated  not  only  to  reduce  but  to  equalize 
interest  rates  throughout  the  country.  Their  loans  are  made  accord- 
ing to  strict  standards  and  at  a  very  nearly  uniform  rate  in  all 
States.  Furthermore,  the  funds  used  in  making  their  loans  are  ob- 
tained through  the  sale  of  tax-exempt  bonds,  which  makes  possible 
a  lower  interest  charge.  Various  factors,  no  doubt,  have  contrib- 
uted to  reduce  and  equalize  interest  rates  the  country  over.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  influence  of  the  Federal  and  joint-stock 
land  banks  is  partly  reflected  in  the  greater  reduction  that  took  place 
between  1921  and  1923  in  the  interest  rates  of  life  insurance  com- 
panies than  those  of  commercial  banks.     (Fig.  23.) 

Defects  in  the  organization  of  the  banking  system  without  doubt 
have  had  an  influence  on  credit  costs  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 
In  some  regions  many  of  the  banks  are  small,  have  but  limited 
capital,  and  too  small  a  clientele.  The  population  per  bank  in  1920 
in  North  Dakota,  for  example,  was  722,  compared  with  12,625  in 
Rhode  Island.    (Fig.  24.) 

This  excessive  number  of  small  banks  with  small  clientele  results 
in  an  abnormally  high  overhead  cost  per  unit  of  business,  keen  com- 
petition for  deposits  with  high-interest  rates  on  such  deposits, 
greater  risk  on  loans  heavily  concentrated  in  limited  areas,  and  a 
lack  of  adequate  reserves.  Higher  costs  and  greater  risks  are  trans- 
lated into  higher  interest  rates.  A  banking  situation  of  this  kind 
carries  with  it  disadvantages  to  both  borrowers  and  lenders,  and 
while  the  effects  of  the  depression  upon  the  agricultural  industry 

2  P.  W.  Ryan,  Usury  and  Usury  Laws  (1024). 
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TERM  OF  FARM  MORTGAGE  LOANS  MADE   BY  LEADING  CREDIT  INSTITUTIONS.   1923 

PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  MORTGAGE  LOANS   IN  EACH  TERM 
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Fig.  26. — Most  farm  mortgage  loans  of  life  Insurance  and  farm  mortgage  com- 
panies are  made  for  periods  of  five  years  or  less.  The  loans  of  commercial  banks 
arc  even  much  shorter.  This  Is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  long-term  loans  made 
by  the  Federal  and  joint-stock  land  banks 

undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  failure  of  many  banks,  yet  these  fail- 
ures were  in  no  small  part  the  result  of  inefficient  banking  methods. 
(Fig.  25.)  ,- 

For  the  purpose  of  buying  land  farmers  need  mortgage  loans  for 
relatively  long  periods.  Practically  all  of  the  loans  of  the  Federal 
and  joint-stock  land  banks  are  made  for  periods  averaging  from  33 
to  35  years.  Life  insurance  and  farm  mortgage  companies,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  survey,  make  a  large  part  of  their  loans  for  periods 
of  5  years,  although  from  15  to  20  per  cent  are  made  for  periods  of 
10  years.  (Fig.  26.)  State  and  national  banks,  on  the  other  hand, 
make  mortgage  loans  for  much  shorter  periods.  A  recent  study 
shows  that  52  per  cent  of  their  loans  in  1923  were  for  periods  of  1 
year  or  less,  72  per  cent  were  for  periods  under  5  years,  and  26  per 
cent  for  periods  of  5  years.  The  periods  were  shortest  in  the  East 
and  the  South.    (Fig.  27.)    Farmers  use  a  large  amount  of  mortgage 


Flo.  27. — Commercial  banks  operate  under  laws  that  require  them  to  keep  most  of 
their  assets  in  liquid  form.  In  most  parts  of  the  country  therefore,  banks  make 
farm  mortgage  loans  for  relatively  short  periods,  although  in  the  Middle  West 
five-year  loans  are  fairly  common 
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loans  for  development  and  equipment  purposes.  Such  loans  usually 
run  for  periods  ranging  from  1  to  5  years,  and  commercial  banks 
are  thus  meeting  an  important  mortgage  credit  need  of  farmers. 

The  plan  of  repayment  on  which  loans  are  made  may  be  as  im- 
portant as  the  interest  rate.  Sometimes  it  may  be  better  for  the 
borrower  to  pay  a  somewhat  higher  interest  rate  if  the  plan  of 
repayment  enables  him  to  apply  his  earnings  at  frequent  intervals 
in  liquidating  his  loan.  The  amortization  plan  whereby  an  annual 
or  semiannual  payment  is  made,  covering  the  interest  and  a  part  of 
the  principal,  is  used  altogether  by  both  Federal  and  joint  stock  land 
banks.  The  practice  of  life  insurance  and  farm  mortgage  companies 
appears  to  vary  somewhat,  but  the  policy  of  requiring  annual  pay- 
ments on  the  principal  of  the  loan  is  becoming  more  prevalent. 
Bank  loans  are  most  commonly  paid  at  maturity,  although  arrange- 
ments are  frequently  made  whereby  borrowers  from  time  to  time 
may  make  payments  on  their  loans. 

The  percentage  of  appraised  valuation  advanced  on  land  and 
buildings  by  various  mortgage  credit  agencies  in  1923  ranged  from 
36  per  cent  in  the  case  of  Federal  land  banks  to  49  per  cent  in  the 
case  of  State  and  national  banks.    More  important,  however,  from 


PERCENTAGE    OF    APPRAISED    VALUE    OF    FARM    REAL    ESTATE    LOANED    ON    FIRST 
MORTGAGE    BY   LEADING   CREDIT  AGENCIES 
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Pig.  28. — Except  in  the  case  of  State  and  national  banks,  which  advanced  49.8 
per  cent  of  the  appraised  value  of  farm  real  estate,  other  agencies  advanced 
considerably  less  than  50  per  cent  of  such  values  during  1923.  The  basis  on 
which  the  appraisals  of  land  is  made,  however,  is  quite  as  important  as  the 
percentage  of  value  advanced 

the  viewpoint  of  the  security  back  of  the  loan,  is  the  valuation 
placed  on  the  land  itself.  The  available  information  indicates  that 
the  valuations  by  the  Federal  land  banks  have  been  made  on  a  con- 
servative and  safe  basis.  Comparable  information  for  other  credit 
institutions  is  not  available.     (Fig.  28.) 

The  purpose  for  which  mortgage  loans  are  made  throws  con- 
siderable light  on  the  services  rendered  by  the  different  credit 
agencies.  In  1923,  for  example,  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
loans  made  by  the  Federal  and  joint-stock  land  banks,  life  insur- 
ance, and  farm  mortgage  companies  were  made  to  replace  old 
mortgages  and  refund  other  debt.  (Fig.  29.)  Commercial  banks, 
on  the  other  hand,  made  a  much  larger  percentage  of  their  loans 
for  improvement,  equipment,  and  other  farm  purposes. 
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Significant  changes  have  taken  place  within  recent  years  in  the 
purposes  for  which  mortgage  loans  are  made.  From  their  organi- 
zation to  October  31,  1920,  the  Federal  land  banks  made  18.3  per 
cent  of  their  loans  for  the  purchase  of  land,  65.3  per  cent  for  the 
refunding  of  mortgages  and  other  debts,  and  7.1  per  cent  for  build- 
ings and  improvements,  as  compared  with  3.7  per  cent,  85  per  cent, 
and  4.5  per  cent,  respectively,  during  1923.  The  commercial  banks 
show  an  equally  marked  change  in  the  purposes  for  which  loans 
were  made.  During  the  year  1914,  19.6  per  cent  of  the  bank  loans 
were  made  for  the  purchase  of  land,  20.4  per  cent  for  refunding 
mortgages  and  other  debts,  and  34.6  per  cent  for  buildings  and  other 
improvements,  as  compared  with  18.2  per  cent,  55.3  per  cent,  and 
7.9  per  cent,  respectively,  during  1923.  In  short,  there  has  been 
increased  activity  in  the  refunding  of  mortgages  and  debts,  par- 
ticularly in  regions  that  suffered  most  during  the  depression. 


PURPOSE  OF  FARM  MORTGAGE  LOANS  MADE  BY  LEADING  CREDIT  INSTITUTIONS,   1923 
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Fio.  29. — Most  farm  mortgage  loans  of  Federal  and  joint-stock  land  banks,  as  well 
as  of  life  Insurance  and  farm  mortgage  companies,  were  mad©  in  1923  to  replace 
other  mortgages  and  fund  other  debt.  Commercial  banks,  on  the  other  hand, 
advanced  more  of  their  funds  for  the  purchase  of  land,  for  funding  other  debts, 
and  for  general  farm  purposes 

The  loans  of  the  Federal  and  joint  stock  land  banks,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  life  insurance  companies,  are  all  made  on  first  mort- 
gages. Most  of  the  loans  of  the  farm  mortgage  companies  are 
also  made  on  first  mortgages,  although  some  of  the  companies  make 
a  small  number  of  second-mortgage  loans.  Commercial  banks,  on 
the  other  hand,  particularly  in  some  sections  of  the  country,  advance 
a  good  deal  of  credit  on  second-mortgage  security.  (Fig.  30.)  Dur- 
ing 1923  about  80  per  cent  of  the  bank  mortgage  loans  were  made 
on  first-mortgage  security,  19  per  cent  on  second-mortgage,  and  1 
per  cent  on  third-mortgage  security.  Most  of  the  second-mortgage 
loans  were  made  in  the  West  North  Central  and  West  South  Central 
States. 

Second-mortgage  credit  has  never  been  extensively  advanced  by 
mortgage  credit  institutions.  However,  a  considerable  volume  of 
such  credit  is  advanced  by  sellers  of  land,  relatives,  private  indi- 
viduals, and  country  banks.  According  to  a  survey  made  in  1920 
of  1,000  Federal  land-bank  loans,  over  one-half  of  the  borrowers 
had  .obtained  second -mortgage  loans  with  which  to  purchase  their 
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lands.  About  40  per  cent  of  the  second-mortgage  credit  used  in 
the  purchase  of  land  was  advanced  by  sellers  of  the  land,  who  also 
were  relatives,  37  per  cent  by  other  sellers  of  land,  and  about  23 
per  cent  by  parties  who  were  not  sellers  of  the  land.3 

Where  second-mortgage  credit  is  advanced  by  sellers  of  land,  the 
interest  rate  is  often  no  higher  than  that  advanced  on  first-mort- 
gage security.  This  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  seller  is 
willing  to  give  very  favorable  terms  in  order  to  effect  a  sale  of  his 
land.  The  rates  charged  by  commercial  banks  on  second  mortgages 
in  1923  were  somewhat  higher  than  those  on  first  mortgages,  par- 
ticularly in  the  West  North  Central  States  where  a  considerable 
volume  of  second-mortgage  credit  was  advanced.     (Fig.  31.) 


wra     zn Bank    farm    mortgage    loans    aru    usually    secured    by    first    mortgages. 

During  the  depreSlon,  hSwIver,  the  use  of  second-mortgage  security  appears 
to  have  Increased.  About  one-fifth  of  the  loans  made  In  1923  were  ba  don 
second  mortgages.  Many  second  mortgages  were  probably  taken  as  additional 
security  for  existing  debts 

There  is  a  growing  need  and  demand  for  second-mortgage  credit 
which  has  not  as  yet  been  adequately  met.  Farmers  who  do  not  have 
some  capital  of  their  own  find  it  difficult  to  become  land  owners  even 
though  they  may  be  successful  in  obtaining  first-mortgage  loans. 
The  failure  to  develop  adequate  second-mortgage  credit  facilities  is 
probably  due  to  the  prevailing  methods  used  by  first-mortgage 
credit  agencies.  Most  of  the  first-mortgage  loans  until  recently  have 
been  made  for  short  periods,  and  the  borrower  is  confronted  with 
the  possibility  of  foreclosure  should  he  be  unable  to  repay  the  loan 
at  maturity.  This  fact  has  limited  the  ability  of  the  borrower  to 
take  on  additional  debt  in  the  form  of  second-mortgage  loans. 
With  the  expansion  of  the  Federal  farm  loan  system  the  field  for 
second-mortgage  loans  has  been  materially  broadened.  Loans  made 
under  this  system  are  carefully  placed,  the  appraisal  of  the  land 
is  conservatively  made,  loans  are  advanced  for  less  than  half  of  the 
value  of  the  land,  good  land  titles  are  assured,  and  provision  is  made 

"L    C.  Gray  and  Howard  L.  Turner.     Buying  Farms  with  Land  Bank  Loans.     U.   S. 
*  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bulletin  968. 
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DIFFERENCES  IN  AVERAGE  INTEREST  RATES  ON  FIRST  AND  SECOND 
^FARM  MORTGAGE  LOANS  OF  STATE  AND  NATIONAL  BANKS 
&!*>»,-  1923 


DIFFERENCE  IN  PER  CENT 
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Pio  81. — In  most  States  the  interest  rate  on  second-mortgage  farm  loans  made 
by  banks  in  1923  was  higher  than  the  interest  rate  on  first  mortgages.  In  the 
West  North.  Central  States,  where  second,  mortgages  are  quite  common,  the  dif- 
ferences in  interest  rates  between  first  and  second  farm  mortgage  loans  are 
quite  large 

for  an  annual  reduction  in  the  principal  of  the  loan.  Under  con- 
ditions such  as  these  second-mortgage  loans  can  be  made  more  safely. 
With  the  development  of  a  more  stable  agriculture,  the  adoption 
of  long-time  amortized  loans,  and  a  more  scientific  appraisal  of 
land,  second  mortgages  will  undoubtedly  become  more  acceptable 
to  lending  agencies. 

Short-Term  Credit 

In  addition  to  farm  mortgage  credit,  most  commonly  used  in.  the 
purchase  and  improvement  of  land,  farmers  annually  need  large 
amounts  of  short-time  credit  for  the  production  and  marketing  of 
their  crops.  The  total  amount  of  short-time  credit  outstanding  has 
been  variously  estimated  at  from  30  to  35  per  cent  of  the  total 
credit  used  by  farmers.  Short-term  credit  is  obtained  by  the  farmer 
in  a  number  of  ways.  While  commercial  banks  are  by  far  the  most 
important  source  of  such  credit,  large  advances  are  made  by  local 
merchants,  implement  dealers,  livestock  and  produce  commission 
firms,  canning  factories,  fertilizer  companies,  cotton  factors,  live- 
stock loan  companies,  and  private  lenders. 

Short-Time  Bank  Loans 

Short-term  cash  loans  constitute  the  largest  part  of  the  short-time 
credit  used  by  farmers.  In  a  survey  made  in  the  summer  of  1924 
it  was  found  that  short-time  cash  loans  amounted  to  around  28 
per  cent  of  the  total  outstanding  credit  of  owner-operator  farmers. 

Commercial  banks  are  the  chief  source  through  which  such  loans 
are  obtained.  During  the  year  1923  it  appears  that  about  9.5  per 
cent  of  the  total  loans  and  discounts  of  the  banks  of  the  country 
were  used  in  making  short-time  loans  to  farmers.  (See  Fig.  7.)  A 
relatively  small  part  of  bank  loans  and  discounts  in  many  of  the 
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eastern  States  were  used  for  such  purposes,  in  many  cases  amounting 
to  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  total  loans  and  discounts  of  the  banks. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  resources  of  banks  in  the  South  and  West 
were  more  largely  devoted  to  financing  the  needs  of  agriculture,  the 
banks  of  some  States  using  well  over  one-half  of  their  resources  in 
making  such  loans. 

The  total  amount  of  credit  advanced  to  farmers  by  banks  in  the 
form  of  short-term  loans  is  large.  According  to  the  best  available 
estimates  it  appears  that  the  total  personal  and  collateral  bank  loans 
outstanding  December  312  1920,  amounted  to  about  $3,870,000,000.* 
During  the  three  following  years  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
substantial  decline  in  the  volume  of  such  loans,  but  it  is  probable 
that  short-time  bank  loans  still  amount  to  around  $3,000,000,000. 
Preliminary  estimates- indicate  that  the  personal  and  collateral  loans 
of  banks  to  farmers  in  the  early  part  of  1924  amounted  to  about 
9.5  per  cent  of  their  total  loans  and  discounts,  compared  with  13.3 
per  cent  three  years  before.  Short-time  bank  loans  are  made  in 
considerable  volume  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  but  the  volume 
is  especially  large  in  the  States  of  the  Middle  West,  a  number  of 
the  Southern  States,  and  in  California. 
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Fig.  32. — This  map  is  based  on  7,400  replies  from  State  and  national  banks 
which  made  loans  to  tenants  in  1923.  The  percentages  in  some  States  may 
be  influenced  by  the  relatively  low  returns  received 

While  the  largest  percentage  of  these  loans  are  made  to  farmers 
who  own  their  lands,  yet  a  very  substantial  amount  of  such  credit 
is  advanced  to  tenant  farmers.  During  the  year  1923  it  is  estimated 
that  about  28  per  cent  of  such  loans  were  made  to  tenants.  Natur- 
ally tenants  in  all  parts  of  the  country  did  not  draw  to  an  equal 
extent  upon  banks  for  assistance.  In  the  New  England  States  tenant 
loans  amounted  to  about  11  per  cent  of  short-time  bank  loans  to 
farmers  in  contrast  to  about  45  per  cent  in  the  West  South  Central 
States.     (Fig.  32.)     In  this  connection  it  should  be  added  that  the 

*V.  N.   Valgren  and  Hlmer  H.  Hngelbert.     Bank  Loans  to  Farmers  on  Personal  and 
Collateral  Security.     U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bulletin  1048. 
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extent  to  -which  loans  are  made  to  tenants  is  probably  a  factor  in- 
fluencing the  terms  and  conditions  of  such  loans,  particularly  in 
some  regions. 

Terms  and  Conditions  of  Short-Term  Bank  Loans  to  Farmers 

As  in  the  case  of  farm  mortgage  loans,  there  are  various  items 
which  enter  into  the  cost  of  short-term  bank  loans  to  farmers.  The 
interest  rate,  however,  is  the  best  measure  of  cost  and  will  indicate 
sufficiently  well  differences  in  rates  between  sections  of  the  country 
and  in  point  of  time. 

The  variations  in  interest  rates  on  short-term  bank  loans  are  even 
more  marked  than  in  the  case  of  farm  mortgage  loans.  As  shown 
in  Figure  33,  the  rates  are  especially  high  in  regions  where  the  de- 
mand for  capital  exceeds  the  supply  and  where  the  element  of  risk 
is  relatively  high.  Interest  rates  on  short-time  bank  loans  are  usu- 
ally higher  than  those  on  farm  mortgage  loans.  This  is  no  doubt 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  security  for  such  loans  is  often  less  ample 
and  the  costs  of  making  short-time  loans  are  relatively  higher. 

Sometimes  additional  charges  are  made  such  as  commissions,  mini- 
mum balance  requirements,  and  collection  of  interest  in  advance  that 
materially  influence  the  cost  of  credit.  The  practice  of  charging  a 
commission  on  loans  is  more  prevalent  in  some  regions  than  in  others. 
A  good  many  institutions  also  require  that  the  borrower  maintain 
a  minimum  balance  on  deposit  during  the  life  of  his  loan.  During 
1923  about  3  per  cent  of  the  banks  of  the  country  reported  that  they 
required  such  balances  amounting  to  around  16  per  cent  of  the  loan. 
The  practice  of  requiring  minimum  balances  on  deposit  is  most  prev- 
alent in  the  Southern  States.  In  still  other  instances  the  cost  of 
short-time  credit  is  increased  by  the  collection  of  interest  at  the  time 
the  loan  is  made.  About  40  per  cent  of  the  banks  reporting  in  1923 
indicated  that  this  additional  charge  was  made  on  roughly  66  per 
cent  of  their  loans.  The  collection  of  interest  in  advance  is  prac- 
ticed more  extensively  in  the  States  of  the  Northeast  and  the  South 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

There  has  been  a  measurable  decline  in  the  cost  of  short-time  bank 
loans  during  the  last  decade.  The  average  rate  of  such  loans  in 
1914  was  8.1  per  cent.  The  rate  declined  somewhat  during  the  war, 
rising  to  an  average  of  7.9  per  cent  in  1921,  but  thereupon  declined 
again  to  7.6  in  1923.  What  is  even  more  encouraging  is  the  fact 
that  the  decline  has  been  most  marked  in  regions  where  the  level  of 
rates  has  been  abnormally  high,  particularly  in  the  Southern  and 
Mountain  States.  Between  1914  and  1923  the  average  rate  on  short- 
term  bank  loans  declined  as  much  as  2.6  per  cent  in  Oklahoma,  1.6 
per  cent  in  Alabama,  and  1  per  cent  in  Wyoming.  Even  with  this 
decline  the  interest  rates  on  short-term  loans  in  some  sections  of  the 
country  remained  relatively  high. 

There  appears  also  to  have  been  a  decline  in  the  use  of  additional 
charges.  The  use  of  minimum  balance  requirements  is  reported  by 
3.3  per  cent  of  the  banks  in  1923  as  compared  with  6  per  cent  of  all 
banks  in  1920,  and  34  per  cent  of  the  banks  indicated  that  they  col- 
lected interest  in  advance  in  1923  as  compared  with  40  per  cent  in 
1921.  This  tendency  toward  more  favorable  costs  of  short-term 
bank  loans  is  due  probably  in  part  to  easier  credit  conditions  that 
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J.-i. — Interest  intwt  on  sliort-tei-ni  bank  loans  to  farmers  are  usually  highest 
in  regions  where  loanable  funds  are  inadequate  or  where  risks  are  relatively 
great.  In  recent  years  rates  have  declined  more  in  regions  where  the  general 
level  ol  interest  rates  has  been  hbtb. 
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have  obtained  and  to  the  larger  flow  of  funds  seeking  investment 
to  all  sections  of  the  country. 

Short-term  bank  loans  are  usually  repaid  from  the  proceeds  of 
crops.  These  crops  may  be  damaged  or  destroyed  by  drouth,  frost, 
plant  diseases,  insect  pests,  or  other  causes,  and  the  element  of  risk 
in  making  short-time  loans  to  farmers  is  often  greater  than  in  the 
case  of  industry.  While  the  banker  may  take  various  types  of  col- 
lateral, such  as  mortgage  on  livestock  and  machinery,  crop  liens, 
warehouse  receipts,  and  the  like,  yet  he  counts  largely  on  the  honesty, 
integrity,  and  ability  of  the  farmer  as  his  principal  security.  Ap- 
proximately two-thirds  of  the  short-time  banks  loans  to  farmers  are 
made  on  the  basis  of  personal  security.  .  Loans  secured  in  this  man- 
ner are  especially  prevalent  in  the  East  and  in  the  Middle  West. 
(Fig.  34.)  There  is,  however,  a  more  marked  tendency  in  the  East 
to  require  that  borrowers'  notes  be  indorsed. 


Pig.  34. — Fop  the  country  as  a  whole  over  two-thirds  of  the  short-term  bank 
loans  to  farmers  In  1923  were  made  on  personal  security.  One-half  of  these 
loans  were  made  on  unindorsed  notes  and  the  other  half  on  indorsed  notes. 
The  balance  of  such  loans  were  secured  by  various  forms  of  collateral,  of 
which  livestock,  crops,  farm  machinery,  stocks,  and  bonds  were  the  most 
important 

About  one-third  of  the  total  short-time  bank  loans  to  farmers  are 
secured  by  collateral  of  one  form  or  another.  Mortgages  on  live- 
stock are  the  most  important  collateral,  loans  thus  secured  amounting 
in  1923  to  over  15  per  cent  of  the  short-time  bank  loans  to  farmers. 
Security  of  this  kind  is  required  especially  in  the  range  and  cattle 
feeding  States,  mounting  as  high  as  55  per  cent  of  all  short-time 
bank  loans  to  farmers  in  Wyoming.  Crop  liens  are  used  as  security 
for  about  6  per  cent  of  the  loans.  This  security  is  used  most  exten- 
sively in  the  South  and  a  few  of  the  Northwestern  States.  In  Ala- 
bama, for  example,  over  29  per  cent  of  the  short-time  bank  loans  to 
farmers  in  1923  were  secured  by  crop  liens,  and  in  Idaho  22  per  cent 
of  such  loans  were  secured  in  this  manner.  Chattel  mortgages  on 
farm  machinery  are  taken  by  banks  as  security  to  a  much  smaller 
extent.  The  banks  in  1923  reported  that  about  3.5  per  cent  of  their 
loans  were  thus  secured.    It  appears  that  the  depression  may  have 
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increased  the  use  of  this  form  of  collateral  in  States  such  as  North 
Dakota  and  Montana,  where  farm  machinery  was  reported  as 
security  for  over  14  per  cent  of  the  short-time  bank  loans. 

Staple  farm  products  adequately  warehoused  afford  sound  collat- 
eral, and  warehouse  receipts  are  used  to  an  increasing  extent  as  col- 
lateral for  bank  loans,  particularly  in  some  sections  of  the  country. 
The  lack  of  adequate  supervision  over  stored  products  has  been  an 
obstacle  in  the  past  to  the  extensive  use  of  warehouse  receipts.  In 
order  to  improve  this  situation,  the  United  States  warehouse  act  was 
passed  in  1916.  The  purpose  of  this  measure  was  to  create  a  uniform 
and  sound  system  of  warehousing  farm  products  and  to  provide  a 
warehouse  receipt  which  would  be  generally  acceptable  to  bankers 
as  security  for  loans.  This  has  been  accomplished  under  the  United 
States  warehouse  act  through  the  enforcement  of  provisions  requir- 
ing suitable  storage,  through  frequent  inspections  of  stored  products, 
and  through  a  careful  control  over  the  issuance  and  cancellation  of 
warehouse  receipts.  The  original  act  applied  only  to  cotton,  grain, 
wool,  and  tobacco.  Under  the  amendment  passed  in  the  spring  of 
1923  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  authorized  to  extend  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  to  such  products  as  he  might  consider  suitable  for 
storage. 

The  United  States  warehouse  act  is  a  permissive  measure,  and 
during  the  first  five  years  after  its  passage  but  few  warehouses  were 
licensed.  Since  1921  activities  under  the  act  have  expanded  rapidly. 
At  the  beginning  of  1925  the  capacity  of  the  cotton  warehouses 
licensed  under  the  act  amounted  to  over  2,500,000  bales,  that  of 
grain  to  almost  29,000,000  bushels,  and  that  of  tobacco  to  572,000,000 
pounds.  While  thus  considerable  warehouse  capacity  for  storage  of 
farm  products  has  been  licensed  under  the  Federal  warehouse  act, 
particularly  in  the  cotton  and  tobacco  States,  it  is  probable  that  the 
provisions  of  the  act  during  the  next  few  years  will  be  rapidly  ex- 
tended to  other  sections  of  the  country.  Warehouse  receipts  on  farm 
products  at  the  present  time  constitute  but  a  small  percentage  of  the 
collateral  of  bank  loans  to  farmers.  Through  the  influence  of  the 
United  States  warehouse  act  their  use  no  doubt  will  widen.  Ware- 
house receipts  issued  by  federally  licensed  warehouses  are  accepted 
by  both  Government  and  private  financial  institutions  as  prime  col- 
lateral, and  without  doubt  have  helped  to  broaden  the  sources  of 
credit  available  to  the  farmer. 

Stocks  and  bonds  are  offered  by  farmers  as  collateral  for  their 
short-time  loans  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  During  1923  it  is 
estimated  that  only  2.8  per  cent  of  their  short-time  loans  to  farmers 
were  secured  in  this  manner.  The  largest  use  of  such  collateral  was 
in  the  New  England  States,  where  almost  13  per  cent  of  the  loans 
were  secured  in  this  way. 

No  complaint  has  been  more  frequently  made  against  the  short 
time  credit  advanced  by  banks  to  farmers  than  that  the  term  of 
such  credit  is  usually  too  short.  During  the  year  1923  it  is  esti- 
mated that  three-fourths  of  the  short-time  bank  loans  to  farmers 
were  made  for  periods  of  six  months  or  less.  Thirty-seven  per  cent 
of  the  banks  reported  that  their  loans  averaged  from  three  to  six 
months,  and  30  per  cent  reported  that  their  loans  averaged  from 
one  to  three  months.  The  length  of  short-time  bank  loans  increases 
as  one  proceeds  westward  and  south  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
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The  percentage  of  loans  over  six  months  ranged  in  the  West  from 
13  per  cent  of  all  short-time  bank  loans  in  Nevada  to  65  per  cent 
in  North  Dakota  and  in  the  South  from  5  per  cent  in  West  Virginia 
to  59  per  cent  in  Arkansas,  and  yet  in  only  six  States  (North  Dakota, 
South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana) 
did  loans  for  terms  over  six  months  exceed  those  for  six  months  and 
under.     (Fig.  35.) 

The  relatively  short  term  for  which  banks  make  personal  and 
collateral  loans  to  farmers  illustrates  a  weakness  in  the  service  ren- 
dered agriculture  by  commercial  banks.  Commercial  banks  do  a 
deposit  banking  and  must  depend  upon  short-term  loans  to  func- 
tion safely.  They  are,  therefore,  not  as  well  suited  to  the  needs  of 
agriculture  as  to  industry.  The  periods  for  which  farmers  need 
credit  with  which  to  produce  and  market  their  crops  are  usually 


Fig.  35. — This  map  illustrates  the  relatively  short  term  for  which  personal  and 
collateral  bank  loans  are  made  to  farmers.  Over  a  third  of  these  loanB  are 
made  for  90  days,  or  less.  The  shorter-term  loans  are  especially  prevalent  in 
the  Bast.  In  the  farming  sections  of  the  West  and  South  hanks  advance 
production  and  marketing  credit  for  somewhat  longer  periods 

much  longer  than  in  industry.  In  the  past  farmers  have  depended 
largely  upon  obtaining  renewals  of  their  short-time  bank  loans.  In 
periods  of  good  yields  and  good  prices  the  practice  of  renewing  loans 
has  not  worked  a  hardship  to  either  banker  or  farmer.  It  is  a 
policy  which  has  its  advantages  to  the  banker,  since  it  enables  him 
to  evaluate  from  time  to  time  the  security  for  his  loans.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  dependence  upon  the  renewal  of  bank  loans  has  not 
always  operated  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer.  The  short-time  loan 
places  the  farmer  at  the  mercy  of  the  creditor,  since  payment  can 
be  demanded  at  maturity  even  though  the  purpose  for  which  the 
loan  was  made  has  not  been  accomplished. 

Federal  Reserve  System 

The  Federal  reserve  system  controls  a  large  reservoir  of  capital 
upon  which  banks  can  draw  to  provide  funds  for  both  agriculture 
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Fig.  36. — Based  on  data  in  annual  reports  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
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and  industry.  Banks  in  regions  where  local  capital  is  inadequate 
or  where  there  may  be  a  large  seasonal  demand  for  credit  can  draw 
upon  the  Federal  reserve  banks  to  meet  these  needs.  (Fig.  36.) 
Credit  is  not  advanced  direct  to  the  farmer  through  the  Federal 
reserve  banks  but  through  member  banks  which  may  rediscount 
through  the  Federal  reserve  banks  notes,  drafts,  or  bills  of  exchange 
acquired  from  customers. 

Previous  to  the  passage  of  the  Federal  reserve  act  in  1913  efforts 
to  take  care  of  the  expanding  short-term  credit  needs  of  agricul- 
ture through  our  banking  system  met  serious  obstacles.  The  Fed- 
eral reserve  act,  however,  recognized  these  needs  in  a  number  of 
provisions  dealing  wholly  with  agricultural  credit.  Since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act  various  amendments  have  further  extended  the  credit 
available  to  farmers  through  this  source. 

Federal  reserve  banks  are  now  authorized  to  discount  notes,  drafts, 
and  bills  of  exchange  issued  or  drawn  for  an  agricultural  purpose. 
The  term  of  such  paper  may  be  nine  months  in  contrast  to  commer- 
cial paper  which  must  have  a  maturity  not  exceeding  90  days.  Agri- 
cultural paper  has  been  liberally  and  broadly  defined  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  Notes,  proceeds  of  which  have  been  used  in 
planting,  cultivating,  harvesting,  or  marketing  crops,  are  acceptable 
lor  discount.  The  provisions  for  discounting  paper  of  cooperative 
marketing  associations  have  also  been  liberalized.  Notes  with  ma- 
turities up  to  nine  months  are  eligible  for  discount  if  the  proceeds 
are  advanced  to  association  members  for  agricultural  purposes  or 
for  use  in  financing  the  operations  of  the  association. 

Under  the  original  act,  sight  and  demand  drafts  were  not  eligible 
for  discount  because  of  their  indefinite  maturity.  Federal  reserve 
banks  are  now  permitted  to  discount  sight  or  demand  drafts  drawn 
to  finance  the  domestic  shipment  of  nonperishable,  readily  market- 
able staples,  which  are  secured  by  bills  of  lading  or  shipping  docu- 
ments. This  paper  must  be  presented  for  payment  with  reasonable 
promptness,  and  in  no  event  may  a  Federal  reserve  bank  hold  such 
paper  longer  than  90  days. 

The  law  also  discriminates  in  favor  of  bankers'  acceptances  which 
have  been  drawn  to  finance  agricultural  operations.  These  accept- 
ances are  eligible  for  discount  with  maturities  up  to  six  months, 
provided  they  are  secured  by  warehouse  receipts  conveying  title  to 
readily  marketable  staples.  Bankers'  acceptances  drawn  for  other 
purposes  may  be  discounted  by  Federal  reserve  banks  with  maturi- 
ties up  to  90  days  only.  As  bankers'  acceptances  are  normally  the 
best  type  of  credit  instrument  and  carry  the  lowest  rate  of  interest, 
this  provision  has  been  of  material  assistance  in  providing  more 
adequate  credit  for  cooperative  marketing  associations. 

The  Federal  reserve  system  is  thus  an  important  channel  through 
which  banks  may  obtain  additional  funds  with  which  to  finance  the 
short-time  credit  needs  of  farmers.  National  banks  are  required  by 
law  to  be  members  of  the  system.  On  the  other  hand,  membership 
in  the  system  is  optional  with  State  banks.  At  the  present  time  a 
large  percentage  of  the  State  banks,  particularly  in  the  agricultural 
sections  of  the  country,  are  not  members  of  the  system.  (Fig.  37.) 
In  order  to  induce  more  of  the  State  banks  to  join  the  Federal  re- 
serve system  an  amendment  to  the  act  was  passed  in  1923  reducing 
the  capital  requirements  for  admission.     With  the  passage  of  this 
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amendment  about  4,000  banks  became  eligible  as  members,  yet  only 
five  of  these  institutions  have  joined  the  system  since  then.  So  long 
as  country  banks  serving  agriculture  have  adequate  funds  with 
which  to  meet  the  credit  demands  of  farmers,  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  pass  on  their  paper  for  discount.  Many  of  the  country 
banks,  no  doubt,  have  satisfactory  discount  arrangement  with  city 
correspondents.  In  order,  however,  to  establish  a  well- coordinated 
banking  system  which  is  fully  prepared  even  in  times  of  depression 
to  meet  the  credit  needs  of  farmers,  it  would  seem  desirable  that 
such  measures  be  adopted  as  would  tend  to  induce  the  State  banks  to 
join  the  Federal  reserve  system.  This  would  have  the  effect  of  mak- 
ing available  direct  to  the  farmers  of  this  country  the  vast  banking 
resources  controlled  by  the  Federal  reserve  system. 


Fio.  37. — Only  member  banks  can  obtain  funds  direct  from  Federal  reserve  banks. 
While  efforts  have  been  made  to  bring  all  elegible  banks  into  the  system,  ap- 
proximately 67  per  cent  of  all  the  banks,  representing  about  30  per  cent  or  the 
total  banking  resources  of  the  country,  were  not  members  of  the  Federal  re- 
serve system  in  1923 

Other  Sources  of  Short-Term  Credit 

While  commercial  banks  are  the  chief  sources  through  which 
farmers  obtain  short-term  loans,  large  advances  of  short-term  credit 
are  also  obtained  from  local  merchants,  implement  dealers,  com- 
mission firms,  private  lenders,  and  other  sources. 

The  amount  of  credit  which  country  banks  are  permitted  to  ad- 
vance to  any  one  individual  is  fixed  by  the  amount, of  their  capital 
and  surplus.  Many  farmers,  therefore,  are  unable  to  obtain  from 
banks  all  of  the  credit  they  need  and  must  seek  additional  credit 
from  the  larger  financial  centers  or  from  merchants  and  dealers  of 
various  kinds.  Though  more  or  less  common  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  merchant  credit  is  most  extensively  used  in  the  South.  In 
a  number  of  regions  covered  by  special  studies  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  the  tenants  and  even  a  large  number  of  the  owner  farmers 
used  merchant  credit.  (Fig.  38.)  In  fact  in  these  areas  merchant 
credit  is  used  more  extensively  than  bank  credit.     Most  of  the  mer- 
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chant  eredit  in  the  South  is  obtained  from  stores,  factories,  and 
agents,  and  tenants  often  receive  large  credit  accommodations  from 
landlords.  While  a  substantial  amount  of  such  credit  is  advanced 
on  open  account,  especially  to  owners,  much  of  it  is  secured  by  chattel 
mortgage  or  crop  lien.  In  some  parts  of  Tennessee,  for  example, 
31  per  cent  of  the  merchant  credit  advanced  to  tenants  in  1923  was 

PERCENTAGE  OF  FARMERS  USING  SHORT-TERM  CASH  LOANS  AND  MERCHANT  CREDIT 
IN    SELECTED   AREAS   OF    NORTH    CAROLINA,    GEORGIA,    AND   TENNESSEE 
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Pis.  38. — This'  chart  is  based  on  recent  credit  surveys  made  In  selected  areas  of 
North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee.  Both  owners  and  tenents  In  these  areas 
of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  used  merchant  credit  more  extensively  than  cash 
loans.  On  the  other  hand,  more  farmers  In  the  Tennessee  areas  used  cash  loans 
in  place  of  merchant  credit  ' 

secured  by  crop  liens,  and  in  Georgia  the  percentage  of  credit  so 
secured  amounted  to  60  per  cent.  The  cost  of  merchant  credit  is 
relatively  high.  A  fixed  interest  rate  is  hot  ordinarily  charged  the 
farmer  for  such  advances,  but  the  cost  is  usually  covered  in  a  higher 
price  paid  for  supplies  purchased  on  credit.  During  the  year  1921 
the  average  cost  of  merchant  credit  in  selected  areas  of  North 
Carolina  was  22.3  per  cent,  as  compared  with  24.3  per  cent  in  Georgia 
in  1923  and  116  per  cent  in  Tennessee.     (Fig.  39.  )5 


*  North,   Carolina   Department   of   Agriculture,   bulletin,    May,    1923.     Farm   Credit 
North  Carolina.     Also  unpublished  data  of  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Merchant  credit  in  general  is  both  costly  and  unsatisfactory.  The 
use  of  it  frequently  places  the  farmer  in  a  position  where  he  can  not 
freely  market  his  crops  and  receive  the  best  prices  for  them.  It  has 
also  been  one  of  the  difficulties  with  which  cooperative  marketing 
associations  in  the  South  have  had  to  contend.  In  the  absence  of 
adequate  facilities  provided  by  local  banks  merchants  have  no  doubt 
met  an  imperative  credit  need  of  the  farmer.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  both  farmers  and  merchants  would  be  benefited  if  farmers  could 
obtain  most  if  not  all  of  their  credit  from  specialized  credit  insti- 
tutions. 

A  substantial  volume  of  credit  is  advanced  to  livestock  farmers 
through  livestock  commission  firms.     A  large  part  of  such  advances 


AVERAGE    INTEREST    RATES    FOR    MERCHANT    CREDIT    TO    FARMERS    IN 
AREAS   OF   NORTH    CAROLINA,   GEORGIA,   AND  TENNESSEE 
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Fig.  39. — While  the  cost  of  merchant  credit  advanced  by  various  agencies  in  the 
South  varies  considerably,  such  credit  is  usually  more  expensive  and  less  sat- 
isfactory than  credit  obtained  from  specialized  credit  agencies 

has  been  made  on  feeder  cattle.  The  firms  making  these  loans  not 
only  purchase  the  cattle  for  the  farmer,  but  require  that  the  cattle 
be  sold  through  them  when  marketed.  In  this  manner  the  firm 
which  advances  the  credit  maintains  a  control  over  the  marketing  of 
the  product.  A  situation  more  or  less  similar  has  obtained  in  the 
truck-crop  and  fruit-growing  industry.  In  highly  specialized  truck- 
crop  and  fruit-producing  centers  the  grower  is  frequently  unable  to 
obtain  the  necessary  credit  from  local  agencies,  and  therefore  seeks 
assistance  from  fruit  and  vegetable  commission  dealers  and  brokers 
in  northern  and  eastern  cities.  In  obtaining  such  credit  assistance 
the  grower  often  relinquishes  all  control  over  the  marketing  of  his 
crop  and  is  compelled  to  rely  on  the  dealer's  judgment  in  securing 
for  him  an  adequate  return.  The  degree  of  control  exercised  by 
commission  dealers  by  reason  of  these  advances  varies  from  almost 
no  control  in  some  districts  to  almost  complete  control  in  other  sec- 
tions. In  many  of  these  truck-crop  and  fruit  districts  local  banking 
resources  are  not  sufficient  with  which  to  finance  the  needs  of  the 
growers.    In  other  districts  the  hazards  are  so  great  that  local  credit 
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agencies  do  not  care  to  assume  the  risks  attaching  to  -advances  of 
credit.  Usually,  where  much  dependence  is  placed  upon  commission 
firms,  the  cost  of  credit  is  high  and  the  control  exercised  over  the 
marketing  of  the  products  is  frequently  unsatisfactory  to  the  grower. 
In  some  sections  of  the  country  credit  unions  or  credit  associations 
have  been  organized  to  assist  members  in  obtaining  loans  to  promote 
thrift  and  to  encourage  good  business  methods.  In  the  United 
States  the  credit  union  is  not  essentially  a  rural  institution,  yet  it  is 
well  adapted  to  rural  needs.  A  total  of  22  States  have  now  passed 
credit  union  laws  to  stimulate  the  organization  of  such  associations. 
While  a  number  of  States  have  organized  credit  unions  under  these 
laws,  more  progress  has  been  made  in  North  Carolina  than  in  any 
other  State.  The  success  of  the  movement  in  North  Carolina  is  no 
doubt  due  to  the  State  supervision  which  has  been  provided.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  35  credit  unions  in  the  State,  with  total  re- 
sources of  about  $100,000.  Of  these  35  credit  unions,  3  are  urban,. 
1  is  semiurban  and  semirural,  and  the  balance  are  rural. 

Emergency  Credit  for  Farmers 

While  commercial  banks  and  other  established  credit  agencies  have 
in  the  past  provided  farmers  with  most  of  their  short-term  credit, 
the  inability  of  these  institutions  to  meet  adequately  the  needs  of 
farmers  under  all  conditions  was  well  illustrated  during  the  recent 
depression.  With  the  collapse  in  prices  of  farm  products  in  1920 
and  1921  a  credit  emergency  arose  which  has  few  parallels.  Banks 
and  other  established  credit  agencies  in  many  sections  of  the  country 
were  unable  to  cope  with  the  situation  and  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  were  called  upon  to  provide  emergency  funds.  In 
several  Northwestern  States  where  crop  failures,  high  operating  costs, 
and  the  drop  in  prices  of  farm  products  combined  to  create  a  serious 
situation  Federal  funds  in  the  amount  of  $3,500,000  were  made  avail- 
able in  1921  and  1922  for  the  purchase  of  seed  grain.  Various 
county  governments  in  these  States  also  provided  farmers  with  large 
sums  for  seed  and  feed  purposes. 

The  situation  in  the  fall  of  1921  became  so  critical  that  Congress 
voted  to  broaden  the  powers  of  the  War  Finance  Corporation  to 
permit  advances  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  War  Finance  Cor- 
poration describes  the  situation  which  existed  at  that  time  in  the 
following  words: 

When  the  agricultural  credits  act  was  passed  (August  24,  1921),  there  was 
a  state  of  demoralization  everywhere  among  all  classes  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducers. Farmers  and  stockmen  generally  were  in  a  desperate  plight ;  breed- 
ing herds  were  being  sacrificed  on  a  wholesale  scale ;  immature  stock  was 
being  sent  to  the  block ;  and  cotton,  corn,  and  other  agricultural  commodities 
commanded  prices  that  were  discouragingly  low,  in  many  cases  materially 
below  cost  of  production.  Forced  liquidation  and  hasty  selling  impaired  the 
farmer's  buying  power,  and  this,  in  turn,  brought  about  a  reduced  demand 
for  the  products  of  industry.  Bank  deposits  were  being  withdrawn  and  re- 
serves depleted,  loans  could  not  be  collected,  and  the  stability  of  our  whole 
agricultural  and  banking  structure  was  seriously  threatened. 

Under  its  broadened  powers  the  corporation  made  between  August 
24,  1921,  and  November  30, 1924,  advances  totaling  $297,934,000.  Of 
this  amount  58  per  cent  was  advanced  to  banking  and  financial  in- 
stitutions, 29  per  cent  to  livestock  loan  companies,  and  13  per  cent 
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to  cooperative  marketing  associations.  (Fig.  40.)  At  the  date 
of  the  last  report  only  15.3  per  cent  of  these  advances  remained  un- 
paid. The  influence  of  the  War  Finance  Corporation  in  stabilizing 
credit  conditions,  however,  is  not  measured  solely  by  the  advances 
it  actually  made.  During  these  three  years  it  approved  loans 
amounting  to  almost  $480,000,000.  The  willingness  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  approve  large  advances  for  agricultural  purposes 
at  a  time  when  the  prices  of  farm  products  were  demoralized  helped 
to  restore  the  confidence  of  both  farmers  and  bankers  and  greatly 
relieved  the  financial  stringency. 

The  life  of  the  War  Finance  Corporation  was  extended  to  De- 
cember 31,  1924.  This  extension  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
lieving the  acute  credit  situation  that  developed  in  the  Northwest 
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Km  40  —The  War  Finance  Corporation  helped  relieve  the  credit  stringency  in 
firming  regions  hardest  hit  during  the  depression.  Over  94  per  cent  of  its 
advancls  for  all  agricultural  purposes  were  made  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  south  of  the  Potomac 

during  the  winter  of  1923  and  spring  of  1924.  In  order  to  devise 
ways  and  means  for  meeting  the  situation,  the  President  called  m 
the  spring  of  1924  an  agricultural  conference,  out  of  which  grew  the 
Agricultural  Credit  Corporation.  This  credit  corporation  was  pro- 
vided with  a  capital  of  $10,000,000,  privately  subscribed,  to  assist 
in  relieving  the  credit  strain  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  Northwest. 
It  was  understood  that  the  corporation  might  rediscount  some  of 
its  paper  with  the  War  Finance  Corporation.  The  funds  of  the 
corporation  derived  from  the  sale  of  its  capital  stock  were  sufficient, 
however,  to  take  care  of  its  needs,  and  none  of  its  paper  was  passed 
to  the  War  Finance  Corporation  for  rediscount. 

The  work  of  the  War  Finance  Corporation  has  been  completed  and 
its  business  is  being  closed.  Without  doubt  it  has  performed  yeo- 
man's service  in  relieving  the  credit  stringency  which  accompanied 
the  collapse  in  prices  of  farm  products. 

Intermediate  Credit 

Short-term  credit,  strictly  defined,  has  been  supplied  farmers 
fairly  well  by  commercial  banks  and  other  credit  agencies.    Farmers, 
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however,  frequently  need  loans  for  longer  periods  than  commercial 
banks  can  safely  make.  For  the  production  and  marketing  of  live- 
stock, for  example,  they  may  need  loans  ranging  from  one  to  three 
years.  The  gap  between  short-term  loans  ordinarily  made  by  banks 
and  the  longer  time  credit  needed  by  farmers  in  their  operations 
has  been  bridged  in  the  past  by  the  renewal  of  short-term  bank  loans. 
This  policy  of  renewing  short-term  bank  loans  serves  perhaps  well 
enough  when  conditions  are  normal.  When,  however,  such  loans 
are  called  during  periods  of  credit  stringency,  considerable  hardship 
if  not  severe  losses  to  farmers  may  result. 

At  least  75  per  cent  of  the  short-time  loans  made  by  banks  to 
farmers  are  for  periods  of  six  months  or  under.  In  some  sections 
of  the  country  the  percentage  of  such  loans  is  even  much  higher. 
This  weakness  in  short-time  l>ank  credit  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
farmer  was  recognized  in  the  reports  of  the  American  and  United 
States  commissions  in  1913  and  has  been  a  subject  of  more  or  less 
discussion  ever  since.  The  collapse  in  prices  of  farm  products  in 
1920  and  1921  centered  attention  upon  this  problem  as  never  before. 
The  extension  of  the  activities  of  the  War  Finance  Corporation  was 
made  necessary  by  the  inability  of  commercial  banks  to  meet  the 
credit  stringency  that  developed.  The  Joint  Commission  of  Agri- 
cultural Inquiry  in  its  report  urged  upon  Congress  the  need  of  pro- 
viding better  intermediate  credit  facilities  for  the  farmer,  and  these 
findings  were  indorsed  by  the  National  Agricultural  Conference 
that  met  in  Washington  to  consider  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the 
spring  of  1922. 

These  and  other  influences  led  to  the  passage  of  the  agricultural 
credits  act  in  the  spring  of  1923.  The  principal  object  of  this  "act1 
was  to  establish  a  Federal '  credit  system  through  which  farmers 
could  obtain  production  and  marketing  credit  lor  periods  longer 
than  those  ordinarily  supplied  by  commercial  banks.  It  was  not  the 
intention  of  Congress  that  the  new  system  should  supplant  the  com- 
mercial banks  already  serving  farmers,  but  merely  supplement  these 
institutions  in  financing  the  needs  of  agriculture. 

The  act  provided  for  the  establishment  of  12  intermediate  credit 
banks  with  districts  corresponding  to  those  of  the  Federal  land 
banks.  The  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks  are  Government 
owned  and  operated.  The  law  provided  for  each  bank  a  capital  of 
$5,000,000  subscribed  by  the  Federal  Treasury.  By  December  31, 
1924,  each  bank  had  called  $2,000,000  of  its  capital.  The  funds 
from  which  loans  are  made  to  farmers  are  obtained  in  part  through 
the  capital  stock  subscribed  by  the  Treasury  and  also  through  the 
sale  of  short-time  debentures  that  are  secured  by  the  agricultural 
paper  accepted  by  the  banks.  The  12  banks  are  jointly  liable  for 
all  of  the  debentures  issued  by  any  of  the  banks.  The  debentures  of 
the  intermediate"  credit  bank  are  tax-exempt,  and,  while  not  Govern- 
ment securities,  they  are  sold  under  close  Government  supervision. 
A  ready  market,  therefore,  has  been  found  for  their  sale. 

The  intermediate  credit  banks  do  not  make  direct  loans  to  farmers. 
Their  advances  are  made  either  in  the  form  of  direct  loans  to  farm- 
ers' cooperative  marketing  associations  or  in  the  discount  of  agricul- 
tural and  livestock  paper  for  banks',  livestock  loan  companies,  and 
other  credit  institutions.  While  the  system  has  been  in  operation 
29283°— ybk  1924 16 


In;.  41. — The  Federal  Intermediate  credit  banks  serve  farmers  through  direct  loans  to  cooperative  marketing  associations  and  by  rediscounting 
farmers'  paper  for  financial  institutions.  Most  of  their  direct  loans  have  heen  made  to  cooperatives  in  the  South  and  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
Their   rediscounts   have   predominated   in   the  Middle   West 
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but  little  more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  its  growth  has  been  rapid. 
(Fig.  41.)  The  direct  loans  which  it  makes  to  cooperative  marketing 
associations  are  secured  by  warehouse  receipts  or  shipping  documents 
on  staple  agricultural  products.  The  following  products  have  to 
date  been  declared  eligible  for  loans:  Corn,  cotton,  wool,  tobacco, 

Eeanuts,  broom  corn,  beans,  rice,  alfalfa  and  red-top  clover  seed, 
ay,  nuts,  dried  prunes,  dried  raisins,  and  canned  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. The  interest  rate  charged  by  the  intermediate  credit  banks 
on  direct  loans  to  cooperative  marketing  associations  may  not  be 
over  1  per  cent  above  the  interest  rate  at  which  the  last  issue  of  deben- 
tures was  sold.  During  the  past  year  a  ready  market  for  debentures 
has  been  found  at  relatively  low  rates,  and  the  intermediate  credit 
banks,  therefore,  have  been  able  to  make  direct  advances  at  rates 
ranging  from  4%  to  5y2  per  cent. 

The  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks  may  also  discount  for  local 
banks,  livestock  loan  companies,  and  other  credit  agencies  agricul- 
tural paper  with  a  maturity  of  six  months  to  three  years.  The  dis- 
count rate  charged  by  the  intermediate  credit  banks  may  not  exceed 
by  more  than  1  per  cent  the  rate  paid  on  the  last  debentures  sold. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  rate  which  oanks  or  other  institutions  using 
the  Federal  intermediate  credit  system  may  charge  their  borrowers 
may  not  exceed  by  more  than  1.5  per  cent  the  discount  rate  except 
by  special  ruling  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board. 

Provision  also  has  been  made  for  the  organization  of  agricultural 
credit  corporations  in  regions  where  established  credit  institutions 
do  not  provide  farmers  adequate  credit  accommodations.  These 
agricultural  credit  corporations  may  be  organized  by  any  group  of 
citizens.  They  are  organized  under  State  law  and  must  have  a 
minimum  paid-up  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  The  law  provides  that  these 
corporations  may  rediscount  agricultural  paper  with  an  intermedi- 
ate credit  bank  up  to  ten  times  their  capital  and  surplus.  In  some 
instances  they  have  been  established  as  subsidiaries  of  banks  in  order 
to  relieve  bank  portfolios  of  slow  agricultural  paper.  In  other  sec- 
tions they  have  been  organized  by  farmers  and  local  business  men  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  a  more  ample  supply  of  production  credit. 
In  still  other  parts  they  have  been  set  up  as  subsidiaries  of  co- 
operative marketing  associations  with  the  purpose  of  providing 
production  credit  for  the  members  of  the  association.  Many  of  the 
cooperative  marketing  associations  have  found  their  activities  re- 
stricted by  the  credit  arrangements  of  their  members.  Crops  that 
are  mortgaged  to  local  lenders  must  frequently  be  sold  when  har- 
vested in  order  to  pay  maturing  notes.  To  meet  this  situation  a  num- 
ber of  state-wide  agricultural  credit  corporations  have  been  organized 
by  the  cotton  and  tobacco  cooperatives.  Some  of  these  corporations 
have  been  formed  to  supply  production  credit  and  others  to  finance 
the  delivery  of  mortgaged  crops.  They  should  all  serve  to  reduce 
the  dependence  of  the  farmer  upon  local  sources  of  credit  and  give 
him  greater  freedom  to  market  his  crop  through  the  cooperative 
association. 

During  the  relatively  short  period  of  their  existence  the  inter- 
mediate credit  banks  have  made  substantial  advances  both  in  the  form 
of  direct  loans  and  in  discounts.  Up  to  the  present  the  larger  part 
of  their  advances  have  been  made  in  the  form  of  direct  loans  to 
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DIRECT  LOANS  BY  COMMODITIES  AND  REDISCOUNTS  BY  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS 
MADE  BY  THE  FEDERAL  INTERMEDIATE  CREDIT  BANKS,  AUGUST,  1923,  TO  DECEM- 
BER,  1924 


AUG.  SEPT.   OCX     NOV.      DEC. 

1923 


JAN.     FEB.       MAR.      APR. 


MAY      JUNE    JULY        AUG.    'SEPT.    OCT.       NOV.      OEC. 

1924 


P,n    42 The  12  banks  of  the  Federal  intermediate  credit  system  had  outstanding 

Decemb i  87,  1924,  direct  loans  amounting  to  M3.77B.452.  Over  UMwrti 
of  these  loans  were  made  on  cotton  and  tobacco.  The  rediscounts  of  the  12  banks 
amounted I  to  $18,606,984,  of  which  over  94  per  cent  were  made  for  agr Icoltural 
credit  corporations  and  livestock  loan  companies.  Since  January  1925  the  re- 
discounts of  the  system  have  increased  materially.  l>ata  supplied  by  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Boar"" 
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cooperative  marketing  associations.  At  the  close  of  the  year  just 
passed  the  total  direct  loans  outstanding  for  all  banks  amounted  to 
$43,775,452.  Most  of  these  loans  have  been  made  to  the  tobacco, 
cotton,  and  raisin  associations.  (Fig.  42.)  The  enlargement  of  the 
credit  facilities  upon  which  cooperative  marketing  associations  can 
now  draw  has  contributed  no  doubt  to  the  recent  more  rapid  develop- 
ment of  such  associations.  The  advances  of  the  War  Finance  Cor- 
poration during  the  years  1921  to  1924,  followed  by  those  of  the  inter- 
mediate credit  banks,  have  been  of  vital  importance  to  the  coopera- 
tives and  have  also  served  to  encourage  private  banking  institutions 
to 'extend  credit  accommodations  more  freely  to  cooperatives. 

The  rediscount  facilities  of  the  intermediate  credit  system  have 
been  used  mostly  by  agricultural  credit  corporations  and  livestock 
loan  companies.  The  total  discounts  outstanding  December  31,  1924, 
amounted  to  $18,606,984.  While  to  date  the  largest  volume  of  re- 
discounts have  been  made  through  agricultural  credit  corporations, 
the  cattle  loan  companies  have  availed  themselves  of  these  facilities 
to  an  increasing  degree.  The  disastrous  experience  of  eastern  and 
middle  western  bankers  with  cattle  loan  paper  in  1920  and  1921 
resulted  in  all  but  drying  up  these  sources  of  credit  with  which  to 
finance  the  needs  of  range  cattle  men.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  intermediate  credit  banks  will  gradually  assume  the  role  held  by 
the  city  bankers  before  the  depression  in  the  cattle  industry.  Some 
hesitancy  has  been  shown  on  the  part  of  cattle  loan  companies  to 
rediscount  all  of  their  paper  with  the  new  banks,  largely  because 
of  the  limitation  placed  upon  the  interest  rate  they  may  charge  bor- 
rowers. The  recent  ruling  of  the  board  permitting  these  companies 
to  charge  borrowers  a  maximum  of  2.5  per  cent  over  the  discount  rate 
should  result  in  a  still  further  use  of  the  system  by  the  cattle  loan 
companies. 

State  and  national  banks  have  used  the  rediscount  facilities  of 
the  Federal  intermediate  credit  system  to  but  a  very  small  extent. 
This  no  doubt  is  in  part  due  to  the  easy  credit  conditions  that  have 
obtained  and  the  ready  accommodations  afforded  by  city  corre- 
spondents. In  rediscounting  with  the  intermediate  credit  banks 
commercial  banks  also  encounter  a  disadvantage  in  the  provision 
which  limits  the  amount  they  may  rediscount  with  the  intermediate 
credit  banks  to  twice  their  paid-in  and  unimpaired  capital  and 
surplus.  Furthermore,  they  are  limited  in  the  interest  rate  they 
may  charge  borrowers  on  rediscounted  paper  to  1.5  per  cent  over 
the  discount  rate  of  the  Federal  intermediate  credit  bank.  In 
regions,  therefore,  where  interest  rates  are  relatively  high  and 
local  banks  can  readily  obtain  funds  through  city  correspondents  or 
through  the  Federal  reserve  banks,  there  is  little  to  induce  them  to 
apply  for  the  rediscount  privilege  of  the  intermediate  credit  bank 
except  in  case  of  urgent  need. 

National  agricultural  credit  corporations  are  also  authorized 
under  the  act.  These  corporations,  which  are  chartered  by  and 
operated  under  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  are  authorized  to 
make  direct  loans  to  individuals  and  to  rediscount  agricultural 
paper.  They  may  also  issue  debentures  up  to  ten  times  their  paid- 
in  capital  and  surplus.  Under  the  act  as  originally  passed  they 
were  not  permitted  to  rediscount  paper  with  the  Federal  inter- 
mediate credit  banks,  and  this  may  explain  why  none  of  these  cor- 
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porations  have  been  organized.  An  amendment  to  the  act  was 
passed  extending  to  such  corporations  the  rediscount  privilege  of  the 
intermediate  credit  banks.  The  extension  of  this  privilege  to 
national  agricultural  credit  corporations  may  serve  to  accelerate 
their  development. 

Through  the  establishment  of  the  intermediate  credit  system  a 
new  channel  has  been  opened  through  which  intermediate  credit 
for  the  production  and  marketing  of  crops  may  freely  flow  into  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Loans  are  made  to  both  owner  and  tenant 
farmers  on  terms  and  conditions  that  are  liberal.  Renewal  privi- 
leges are  freely  granted  and  partial  repayments  at  the  option  of 
the  borrower  are  accepted.  Through  the  sale  of  tax-exempt  deben- 
tures the  intermediate  credit  system  should  be  able  to  provide  ade- 
quate working  capital  for  agriculture  at  reasonable  cost  and  for 
suitable  periods.  The  system  has  been  in  operation  but  a  short  time 
and  it  is  too  early  to  fairly  appraise  its  work.  While  there  remain 
many  problems  in  the  development  and  administration  of  the  sys- 
tem, it  is  already  apparent  that  the  intermediate  credit  banks  will 
admirably  supplement  the  commercial  credit  institutions  in  provid- 
ing for  the  credit  needs  of  the  farmer. 

Wise  Use  of  Credit 

The  credit  problem  of  the  farmer  does  not  depend  solely  upon  the 
availability  of  credit  institutions  that  provide  funds  for  farmers. 
Credit  is  based  not  only  upon  the  security  that  is  offered  for  loans, 
but  quite  as  much  upon  the  character  and  ability  of  the  borrower. 
It  is  important,  therefore,  that  farmers  so  conduct  their  business  that 
they  establish  good  credit  standing.  Prompt  repayment  of  loans 
when  due,  the  efficient  organization  and  management  of  the  farm, 
and  reputation  for  honesty  and  integrity  are  all  important  factors 
in  giving  farmers  a  good  credit  rating. 

The  use  of  credit  creates  obligations  which  ordinarily  must  be 
paid  off  when  due.  Loans  may  be  obtained  by  farmers  for  both 
productive  and  nonproductive  purposes.  When  obtained  for  pro- 
ductive purposes,  they  should  be  paid  normally  out  of  the  farm  earn- 
ings. When  loans  are  obtained  for  nonproductive  purposes,  care 
should  be  used  in  providing  for  their  payment.  Frequently  farmers 
can  reduce  the  amount  of  credit  needed  through  a  well-balanced  type 
of  farming,  through  which  an  income  is  derived  from  several  sources 
throughout  the  year.  Since  the  earnings  in  farming  are  often  low 
and  uncertain,  it  is  usually  unwise  to  purchase  and  operate  a  farm 
solely  on  borrowed. capital. 

Credit  requirements  of  farmers  will  vary  between  periods  when 
conditions  are  normal  or  abnormal.  When  times  are  good  and 
credit  is  easy,  there  is  often  a  tendency  to  use  credit  more  freely 
than  is  safe.  On  the  other  hand,  when  times  are  hard  creditors  are 
likely  to  press  for  settlement  of  their  loans,  with  resulting  hardship 
to  borrowers.  Many  farmers  during  the  past  years  of  depression 
have  found  themselves  in  a  difficult  position  because  they  borrowed 
too  freely  during  the  years  of  prosperity.  It  is  important,  there- 
fore, that  farmers  follow  a  sound  policy  in  their  use  of  credit  and 
that  they  provide  in  years  of  good  returns  a  reserve  of  liquid  assets 
upon  which  they  can  draw  when  times  are  bad. 


Farm  Insurance 

The  risks  in  farming  are  many  and  great.  These  risks  may  be 
reduced  materially  through  the  use  of  insurance.  Insurance  does 
not  eliminate  losses,  but  it  distributes  losses  from  the  individual  to 
the  group. 

The  insurance  needs  of  the  farmer  are  as  numerous  as  those  of  the 
city  dweller.  His  fire  hazards  are  almost  as  great.  His  buildings 
are  more  exposed  to  the  hazards  of  lightning  and  windstorm  than 
buildings  in  the  city.  The  lightning  hazard,  it  is  true,  may  be  re- 
duced materially  by  the  rodding  of  buildings  and  the  grounding  of 
fences.  But  even  with  these  precautions  the  losses  of  farmers  from 
this  cause  are  relatively  heavy. 

In  order  to  be  adequately  protected,  the  farmer  must  also  carry 
livestock  and  crop  insurance.  While  facilities  for  obtaining  pro- 
tection against  fire  and  windstorm  are  adequate,  suitable  livestock 
and  crop  insurance  are  still  in  the  process  of  development. 

Fire  Insurance 

Protection  against  fire  is  one  of  the  most  important  insurance 
needs  of  the  farmer.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  value  of  farm 
property  that  is  insurable  against  fire  amounted  in  1920  to  approxi- 
mately $26,000,000,000.  We  do  not  know  how  much  of  this  farm 
property  was  insured,  nor  do  we  have  adequate  data  in  regard  to 
the  fire  losses  sustained  by  farmers. 

Fire  insurance  is  made  available  to  farmers  through  three  types  of 
insurance  agencies — the  old-line  or  joint-stock  fire  insurance  com- 
panies, farmers'  mutual  insurance  companies,  and  a  class  of  larger 
mutual  fire  insurance  companies.  This  last  group  of  fire  insurance 
companies  resembles  the  old-line  or  joint-stock  fire  insurance  com- 
panies in  their  mode  of  operation,  and  they  are  least  important  in 
the  field  of  farm  fire  insurance. 

Farmers'  mutual  fire  insurance  companies  are  estimated  to  carry 
about  one-half  of  the  fire  insurance  now  written  on  farm  property. 
The  total  farm  fire  risk  carried  by  old  line  insurance  companies  is 
probably  considerably  less  than  that  carried  by  the  mutuals.  It  is 
apparent,  of  course,  that  much  farm  property  is  uninsured,  par- 
ticularly in  the  South  and  in  some  sections  of  the  West.  (Fig.  43. )* 
•  Perhaps  no  form  of  farmers'  cooperation  has  been  more  successful 
than  that  of  the  farmers'  mutual  fire  insurance  companies.  The 
first  farmers'  mutuals  were  organized  in  the  third  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  about  half  a  hundred  of  the  companies  now 
in  existence  were  organized  before  1850.  The  period  of  most  rapid 
development  of  farmers'  mutuals  was  the  decade  1870  to  1880,  when 
nearly  500  of  the  companies  now  in  operation  were  organized.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  about  2,000  farmers'  mutual  fire  insurance 
companies  carrying  risks  amounting  to  over  $8,000,000,000.  Most  of 
these  companies  are  located  in  the  East  and  Middle  West.     (Fig. 
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44.)  Much  less  progress  in  developing  farmers'  mntuals  has  been 
made  in  the  South.  This  may  be  explained  in  part  by  the  tenure  and 
race  conditions  obtaining  in  that  region,  by  the  lack  of  adequate 
State  laws  governing  the  organization  and  regulation  of  such  com- 
panies, and  by  unwise  attempts  in  the  South  to  organize  state-wide 
farmers'  mutual  companies  operating  through  county  branches. 
Many  of  these  state-wide  associations  fell  into  the  hands  of  pro- 
moters whose  interests  were  not  primarily  those  of  the  farmer.  The 
failure  of  many  of  these  state-wide  associations  did  much  to  retard 
the  development  of  farmers'  mutual  associations  in  that  section  of 
the  country. 

Farmers'  mutual  fire  insurance  companies  usually  operate  in  a 
relatively   small   territory.     A   number   confine  their   activities  to 


PERCENTAGE  OF.INSURABLE  FARM  PROPERTY  INSURED  IN 

FARMERS' MUTUAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

1921 


Fig.  43. — The  value  of  Insurable  farm  property  in  1921  has  been  estimated  at 
$26,047,000,000.  About  40  per  cent  of  this  property  was  insured  in  farmers' 
mutual  fire  insurance  companies.  No  estimate  is  available  of  the  Are  insurance 
carried  by  farmers  in  other  Are  insurance  companies 

single  townships.  It  is  more  common,  however,  for  a  company  to 
operate  in  a  group  of  townships  or  even  in  an  entire  county,  and 
over  one-half  of  the  companies  now  in  existence  operate  in  areas 
of  several  townships  or  a  county.  In  a  few  instances  two  or  more 
contiguous  counties  are  included  in  the  territory  of  the  company, 
and  only  rarely  do  farmers'  mutual  fire  insurance  companies  operate 
in  an  area  as  large  as  a  State. 

The  farmers'  mutual  insurance  company  is  a  business  enterprise 
organized  on  the  mutual  plan  without  capital  stock.  Its  manage- 
ment is  vested  in  a  board  of  directors,  the  number  of  which  may  vary 
from  5  to  15,  although  the  most  usual  number  is  9.  These  directors 
may  serve  from  one  to  three  years.  A  large  number  of  the  mutuals 
operate  under  the  unlimited  liability  plan,  whereby  the  insured 
obligates  himself  to  pay  his  pro  rata  share  of  the  losses  and  expenses 
of  the  company.  A  much  smaller  number  of  the  companies  limit 
the  liability  of  the  members  to  a  fixed  sum  per  annum. 
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The  methods  of  operation  are  relatively  simple.  Applications  for 
new  members  are  taken  by  officers  and  directors.  Some  mutual  com- 
panies put  on  active  membership  campaigns,  while  others  favor  a 
policy  whereby  farmers  themselves  seek  admission  to  the  company. 
The  application  fee  is  limited  to  a  nominal  sum  ranging  from  $1 
to  $2,  which  has  the  advantage  of  reducing  the  temptation  for  solici- 
tors to  place  more  insurance  than  the  value  of  the  property  warrants. 
Funds  with  which  to  pay  expenses  and  losses  of  the  company  are 
obtained  partly  through  premiums  and  partly  through  assessments. 
Only  a  few  companies  collect  cash  premiums  in  advance.  The  large 
majority  of  the  mutuals  work  under  the  assessment  plan,  whereby 
losses  and  expenses  are  prorated  as  incurred.  Initial  premium 
charges  with  annual  advance  assessments,  however,  have  been  grow- 
ing in  favor.    This  policy  is  better  than  the  more  prevalent  plan  of 
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Fig.  44. — Fire  Insurance  on  farm  property  is  written  by  about  2,000  farmers'  mutual 
fire  insurance  companies.  Over  65  per  cent  of  these  companies  with  risks  in  force 
amounting  to  almost  70  per  cent  of  the  total  risks  carried  by  such,  companies  are 
located  in  the  east  North  Central  and  west  North  Central  States 

borrowing  to  pay  losses  and  then  levying  assessments  to  repay  bor- 
rowed funds.  It  not  only  permits  prompt  payment  of  losses,  but 
also  eliminates  any  need  of  coercing  members  when  losses  are  heavier 
than  usual. 

An  increasing  number  of  farmers'  mutual  fire  insurance  companies 
are  adopting  the  policy  of  building  up  surpluses  or  reserves  against 
which  to  draw  when  losses  are  unusually  large.  Such  reserves  afford 
protection  and  reduce  the  need  of  special  assessments. 

The  adjustment  of  losses  sustained  by  farmers'  mutual  fire  insur- 
ance companies,  is  made  either  by  a  single  member,  who  acts  as  a 
general  adjuster  for  the  company,  or  by  the  directors  of  the  com- 
pany, each  in  his  own  district.  While  the  adjustment  of  losses  by 
directors  of  the  company  is  perhaps  the  cheapest  method  of  adjust- 
ment, it  is  probable  that  the  adjustments  by  a  single  individual,  who 
aete  as  a  general  adjuster,  are  somewhat  more  equitable. 
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In  the  field  of  reinsurance,  farmers'  mutuals  have  been  lacking  in 
adequate  facilities.  In  some  States  local  mutuals  are  now  prepared 
to  go  beyond  their  legal  territory  and  write  joint  or  concurrent  in- 
surance with  companies  in  whose  territories  such  risks  are  located. 
In  other  States  one  company  may  grant  reinsurance  to  another  com- 
pany. In  order  to  meet  this  situation  more  effectively,  farmers' 
mutual  companies  in  Iowa,  Indiana,  and  Minnesota,  have  organized 
special  reinsurance  organizations  to  serve  farmers'  mutuals.  This 
policy,  whereby  farmers'  mutuals  reinsure  a  part  of  their  risks,  will 
no  doubt  strengthen  and  expand  the  work  of  the  farmers'  mutual 
fire  insurance  companies. 

The  mutual  companies  have  been  very  successful  in  supplying 
farmers'  insurance  at  a  very  reasonable  cost.  During  the  five-year 
period  1917  to  1921  the  average  annual  cost  per  $100  of  insurance 
ranged  between  States  from  $0.06  to  $0.51  and  averaged  $0.26  for  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

The  cost  of  such  insurance  is  somewhat  higher  in  the  South  than 
in  the  East  and  Middle  West.  (Fig.  45.)  Individual  companies 
can  show  records  of  unusually  low  insurance  cost.  One  mutual 
which  has  a  large  amount  of  insurance  in  force  has  had  an  average 
annual  insurance  cost  of  $0,075  per  $100  covering  a  period  of  over 
a  half  century.  In  comparison  the  rates  of  commercial  insurance 
companies  are  materially  higher.  These  rates  vary  from  $0.35  per 
$100  for  some  of  the  Northern  States  to  about  $1.50  per  $100  for 
some  of  the  Southern  States.  Several  factors  account  for  the  lower 
insurance  costs  of  farmers'  mutual  insurance  companies.  The  physi- 
cal hazards  are  materially  reduced  through  more  careful  inspection 
of  risks  and  the  insistence  upon  reasonable  standards  of  safety. 
The  moral  hazard  is  lowered  by  avoiding  overinsurance  and  by  the 
development  of  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  company.  Equally  im- 
portant is  the  fact  that  the  operating  cost  of  these  companies  is 
relatively  low.  Much  free  service  is  performed  by  the  officers, 
salaries  are  small,  and  such  items  of  outlay  as  rents,  traveling  ex- 
penses, and  attorney  fees  are  either  absent  or  relatively  small. 
Farmers'  mutuals  have  thus  been  able  to  effect  economies  that  have 
contributed  to  their  own  success  and  made  fire  insurance  available  to 
farmers  at  very  reasonable  cost. 

The  history  of  farmers'  mutual  fire  insurance  companies  to  date 
would  indicate  a  continued  development  of  such  companies  in  years 
to  come.  The  States  of  the  East  and  Middle  West  are  now  fairly 
well  supplied  with  such  companies.  There  is  no  doubt  room,  how- 
ever, for  further  development  in  the  South  and  in  parts  of  the  far 
West.  The  organization  and  operation  of  new  companies  in  these 
regions  should  be  built  on  the  experience  of  successful  companies  in 
other  sections  of  the  country. 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  added  that  farmers  themselves  can  do 
much  to  reduce  the  fire  hazard.  A  recent  survey  of  causes  of  farm 
fires  showed  that  practically  one-third  of  the  fires  were  preventable. 
In  a  recent  survey  of  farm  fires  caused  by  lightning  it  was  found 
that  out  of  every  100  fires  resulting  from  such  cause  about  95 
occurred  in  connection  with  unrodded  buildings.  Insurance  does 
not  eliminate  the  loss ;  it  merely  distributes  a  part  of  it.  It  is  there- 
fore very  important  that  farmers  themselves  use  every  care  to  reduce 
their  losses  from  the  fire  hazard. 
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AVERAGE  ANNUAL  COST  PER  $100   OF    INSURANCE   IN    FARMERS'   MUTUAL   FIRE 
INSURANCE   COMPANIES,    AVERAGE,    1917-1921 
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Fio.  45. — The  average  annual  cost  of  insurance  written  by  farmers'  mutuals  during 
the  five-year  period  1917-1921  was  26  cents  per  $100  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Losses  account  for  about  70  per  cent  and  expenses  for  30  per  cent  of  the  cost 

Windstorm  Insurance 

Farmers  annually  sustain  severe  losses  from  windstorms.  Recent 
studies  show  that  during  the  eight  years  between  1916  and  1923  there 
were  752  tornadoes  in  this  country,  or  an  average  of  94  annually. 
These  tornadoes  were  most  numerous  in  the  Middle  West.  In  only 
eight  States  of  the  country  were  there  no  tornadoes  during  this 
eight-year  period.  The  aggregate  loss  of  life  from  tornadoes  during 
this  period  was  1,929,  and  the  total  damage  to  property  is  estimated 
to  have  exceeded  $62,000,000. 2  Data  are  not  available  showing  the 
percentage  of  this  loss  that  was  sustained  to  farm  property.  It  is 
well  known,  however,  that  farmers  often  suffer  heavily  from  such 
storms,  and  farmers,  therefore,  should  be  adequately  protected 
against  this  hazard. 

Windstorm  insurance  on  farm  property  is  provided  by  both  joint 
stock  and  mutual   companies.     Most  of  the   windstorm  insurance 
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carried  by  joint  stock  companies  applies  to  the  risks  insured  by  these 
companies  against  fire. 

Windstorm  insurance  is  written  by  three  classes  of  mutual  com- 
panies. About  one-sixth  of  the  farmers'  mutual  fire  insurance  com- 
panies write  policies  covering  both  fire  and  wind.  In  several  of 
the  Middle  Western  States  a  number  of  specialized  windstorm  mu- 
tuals  have  been  organized.  The  most  recent  development,  however, 
is  the  organization  of  state-wide  windstorm  companies  by  State 
associations  of  fire  insurance  mutuals.  In  some  instances  State 
associations  of  fire  insurance  mutuals  have  merely  given  windstorm 
companies  their  indorsement  and  support.  State-wide  windstorm 
companies  of  this  kind  have  been  organized  in  Iowa,  Indiana,  Mis- 
souri, Ohio,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota.  Since  they  work  in 
close  cooperation  with  local  fire  insurance  mutuals,  they  are  able  to 
provide  protection  at  a  minimum  of  cost.  The  applications  are 
almost  always  taken  by  representatives  of  the  fire  insurance  mutuals, 
and  the  risks  are  well  scattered  over  the  entire  State. 

The  cost  of  wind  insurance  in  the  mutual  companies  varies  much 
more  than  in  the  case  of  fire  insurance.  This  is  to  be  expected, 
since  each  group  of  buildings  is  a  separate  and  distinct  risk  in  the 
case  of  fire,  whereas  a  windstorm  may  sweep  clean  the  buildings 
of  an  entire  area.  Local  mutual  companies  operating  in  a  single 
county  or  limited  area,  therefore,  should  not  write  and  carry  insur- 
ance covering  the  wind  hazard.  An  entire  State,  in  fact,  is  not  too 
large  a  territory  for  the  windstorm  insurance  mutual. 

Livestock  Insurance 

Farmers  also  have  a  large  investment  in  livestock,  for  which  they 
need  insurance  protection.  The  losses  from  disease,  for  example, 
are  at  times  quite  large.  During  the  last  35  years  the  estimated 
yearly  losses  of  horses  from  disease  have  ranged  from  14  to  22  head 
per  thousand,  of  cattle  from  12  to  24  head  per  thousand,  and  of 
hogs  from  41  to  144  head  per  thousand. 

Protection  against  disease  or  accident  to  livestock  is  written  by 
12  or  more  joint-stock  insurance  companies  that  operate  in  several 
States.  Most  of  these  joint-stock  insurance  companies  write  insur- 
ance on  horses  and  cattle,  but  a  few  of  them  write  insurance  on  hogs. 
The  policies  written  by  these  companies  are,  as  a  rule,  relatively 
small,  and  the  risks  are  frequently  reinsured  with  other  companies. 

A  number  of  mutual  companies  have  written  livestock  insurance 
for  a  number  of  years.  Altogether  there  are  about  30  local  mutual 
insurance  companies,  nearly  one-half  of  which  are  in  Pennsylvania. 
These  mutual  livestock  insurance  companies  operate  on  a  plan  very 
similar  to  that  followed  by  the  farmers'  mutual  fire  insurance  com- 
panies. The  bulk  of  their  insurance  is  written  on  horses.  While 
these  companies  have  been  operating  for  a  number  of  years,  the 
writing  of  livestock  insurance  by  mutual  companies  is  still  in  the 
experimental  stage. 

In  the  past  the  demand  for  livestock  insurance  in  the  United 
States  has  been  much  smaller  than  in  a  number  of  European  coun- 
tries. This  may  be  explained  perhaps  by  the  fact  that  livestock 
epidemics,  ivith  the  exception  of  hog  diseases,  have  been  relatively 
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fewer  in  this  country  than  abroad  and  by  the  fact  that  the  American 
farmer  usually  possesses  larger  herds  of  livestock  than  the  European 
farmer  and  feels  the  loss  of  an  individual  animal  perhaps  less 
severely.  There  has  been,  however,  an  increasing  demand  for  in- 
surance covering  purebred  livestock.  With  the  introduction  of  bet- 
ter livestock  throughout  the  country,  together  with  the  increasing 
attention  to  the  elimination  of  risks  in  agriculture,  the  field  for 
livestock  insurance  will  undoubtedly  grow. 

Crop  Insurance 

In  order  to  supply  food  and  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture, 
the  American  farmer  annually  stakes  his  labor  and,  perhaps,  even 
a  good  part  of  his  past  earnings.     The  values  represented  in  crops 

AVERAGE    ANNUAL    CROP    DAMAGE    FROM    SPECIFIED    CAUSES     IN     PERCENTAGE    OF 
NORMAL   YIELD,    UNITED   STATES,    1909-1923 
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Fig.  46. — Average  annual  crop  damage  in  terms  of  normal  yields  during  the 
period  1909-1923  ranged  from  18.3  per  cent  for  rice  to  38.6  per  cent  for  cotton. 
Deficient  or  excessive  moisture,  plant  diseases  and  insect  pests  caused  the  major 
part  of  these  losses 

grown  on  American  farms  mount  annually  into  the  billions.  Be- 
tween 1919  and  1924  the  estimated  value  of  all  crops  ranged  from 
$7,500,000,000  to  $16,000,000,000. 

The  farmer  assumes  many  hazards  in  the  production  of  these 
crops.  As  a  rule  these  hazards  are  beyond  his  control.  Yields  may 
be  influenced  by  climatic  conditions,  plant  diseases,  and  insect  pests. 
As  a  result  of  these  influences  yields  may  vary  between  wide  limits. 
During  the  16-year  period,  1908  to  1923,  the  average  yield  of  wheat 
per  acre  in  the  United  States  ranged  from  12  to  17  bushels.  In  in- 
dividual wheat-growing  States  yields  during  the  same  period  ranged 
from  less  than  3  to  slightly  more  than  30  bushels  per  acre.  These 
losses  in  yield  result  from  a  variety  of  causes  that  vary  considerably 
in  their  importance.  As  appears  from  the  accompanying  chart 
(Fig.  46),  moisture  is  the  most  important  cause  of  crop  damage. 
Other  causes,  however,  such  as  hot  winds,  plant  diseases,  and  insect 
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AVERAGE    ANNUAL   CROP    DAMAGE    IN    PERCENTAGE   OF    NORMAL   YIELD    BY    CROPS 
AND   GEOGRAPHIC  REGIONS,    1909-1918 
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1*10.  47. — The  percentage  of  crop  damage  from  various  causes  varies  materially  for 
different  crops  and  regions.  Crop  damage  to  wheat,  for  example,  ranged  from 
16.8  per  cent  in,  the  North  Atlantic  States  to  33  per  cent  in  the  West  North 
Central  States. 

pests  inflict  heavy  losses  in  the  case  of  certain  crops,  such  as  wheat 
and  cotton.8 

Losses  from  these  causes  naturally  are  not  equally  heavy  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.     While  in  certain  regions  the  average  annual 
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a  V.  N.  Valgren.     Crop  Insurance :  Bisks,  Losses,  and  Principles  of  Protection.     U.   S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Bulletin  143. 
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crop  damage  in  percentage  of  normal  yields  may  be  relatively  high, 
yet  the  production  of  given  crops  in  such  regions  may  be  compara- 
tively small  and  the  resulting  loss  therefore  low.  The  percentage 
of  loss  from  all  causes  to  the  major  crops  is  shown  for  the  various 
geographic  regions  in  Figure  47. 

The  fluctuation  in  prices  of  farm  products  is  perhaps  an  equally 
important  cause  of  financial  loss  in  farming.  Overproduction  in 
relation  to  market  demand  frequently  results  in  prices  that  fail  to 
give  the  farmer  an  adequate  return.  The  range  in  price  fluctuations 
is  frequently  very  wide.  In  the  16  years  between  1908  and  1923  the 
December  1  farm  price  of  wheat  varied  from  $0.76  to  $2.15  per 
bushel,  and  the  price  of  corn  during  the  same  period  ranged  from 
about  $0.42  to  $1.36  per  bushel. 

The  difficulty  of  controlling  the  supply  of  farm  products  so  as  to 
eliminate  fluctuations  in  price  is  apparent.  The  industrial  captain 
is  able  to  reduce  his  output  or  even  close  his  plant,  but  the  farmer 
who  has  his  entire  capital  invested  in  his  farm  finds  it  necessary 
to  operate  at  full  capacity.  He  may  regulate  his  crop  acreages,  but 
he  has  only  a  limited  control  over  yield.  Although  the  farmer  is 
confronted  with  these  difficulties,  yet  the  burden  of  adjusting  pro- 
duction to  demand  must  be  carried  largely  by  him,  and  he  must 
expect  to  assume  a  substantial  part  of  the  risk  resulting  from 
fluctuations  in  price.  It  should  be  added  that  the  risk  of  crop 
failure  for  the  individual  farmer  may  be  high  even  though  crops 
in  general  are  good  and  prices  satisfactory.  In  fact,  crop  failure 
may  be  much  more  disastrous  to  the  individual  farmer  than  a  severe 
drop  in  price. 

The  losses  resulting  from  crop  damage  may  be  reduced  in  a  con- 
siderable measure  by  farmers  themselves.  The  single-crop  farmer 
risks  the  loss  of  his  entire  crop  in  one  disastrous  storm.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  farmer  who  diversifies  his  crops  scatters  his  risks, 
and  all  of  his  crops  are  not  equally  affected  by  unfavorable  weather, 
plant  diseases,  or  insect  pests  at  any  one  time.  The  importance  or 
scattering  the  risks  of  farming  in  this  manner  is  recognized  by  bank- 
ers, who  frequently  exact  of  farmers  an  agreement  to  use  sate  crop- 
ping methods.  There  are  also  other  ways  in  which  losses  to  crops 
may  be  reduced.  The  selection  of  varieties  that  mature  within  the 
growing  season,  the  use  of  tested  see'd,  the  treatment  of  the  seed  for 
smut  before  planting,  and  the  eradication  of  the  barberry  bush  all 
contribute  to  reduce  the  losses  in  farming. 

There  is  yet  another  form  of  self -insurance  which  should  be  em- 
phasized. The  income  from  farming  varies  widely  from  year  to 
year.  In  years  of  good  income  the  farmer  should  lay  by  a  reserve 
against  which  he  can  draw  in  years  when  incomes  are  low.  This  is 
a  form  of  protection  which  should  be  universally  adopted  by  farmers. 

These  means  of  self -insurance  will  not  provide  the  farmer  the  full 

{)rotection  he  needs  for  his  crops.     There  are  many  unavoidable 
osses  over  which  the  farmer  has  no  control  and  for  which  adequate 
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protection  can  be  had  only  through  contract  insurance.  Until  re- 
cently the  farmer  has  had  but  little  opportunity  to  obtain  insurance 
protection  on  his  crops  against  weather  and  other  hazards. 

Hail   Insurance 

Hail  insurance  is  practically  the  only  form  of  crop  insurance  that 
has  been  generally  available  to  the  farmer.  It  appears  to  be  about 
the  only  kind  of  crop  insurance  that  has  been  placed  on  a  fairly  sat- 
isfactory basis.  The  hail  hazard  is  relatively  high  in  some  sections 
of  the  country.  While  damage  resulting  from  hail  over  large  areas 
is  not  as  great  as  that  from  other  causes,  the  losses  to  those  who 
suffer  are  often  very  severe.  Since  hail  losses  are  concentrated  on  a 
relatively  small  number  of  farmers  and  may  be  singled  out  from 
losses  from  other  causes,  it  has  been  practical  to  insure  against  the 
hail  risk  and  keep  expenses  within  a  reasonable  part  of  the 
premiums. 

Hail  insurance  is  written  by  mutual  hail  insurance  companies, 
joint-stock  fire  insurance  companies,  and  State  hail  insurance  de- 
partments. The  mutual  hail  insurance  companies  confine  their  busi- 
ness largely  to  the  insuring  of  growing  crops.  They  were  the  first 
to  write  this  form  of  insurance.  The  first  mutual  hail  insurance 
company  was  organized  in  1880.  By  1900  there  were  37  companies 
in  existence.  Many  of  these  early  mutuals  proved  to  be  failures 
partly  because  they  lacked  adequate  knowledge  of  the  hail  hazard 
and  partly  because  they  were  the  products  of  reckless  promotion. 
Out  of  a  total  of  121  mutual  hail  insurance  companies  of  which  we 
have  record  41  are  now  in  existence.4 

The  joint-stock  fire  insurance  companies  that  write  hail  insurance 
do  so  more  or  less  as  a  side  line.  The  first  hail  risks  written  by  joint- 
stock  fire  insurance  companies  date  back  to  1883.  Until  1910  hail 
insurance  written  by  joint-stock  fire  insurance  companies  was  of 
slow  growth.  Between  1910  and  1915,  however,  there  was  marked 
expansion  in  this  field.  In  these  five  years  the  number  of  joint- 
stock  fire  insurance  companies  writing  hail  insurance  increased  from 
5  to  35,  and  their  premiums  increased  from  $735,000  to  $6,400,000. 

Beginning  in  1911  a  number  of  States  entered  the  field  of  hail 
insurance.  In  that  year  North  Dakota  passed  its  State  hail  insur- 
ance law.  By  1919  South  Dakota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  and  Okla- 
homa had  established  State  hail  insurance  systems. 

The  peak  in  the  volume  of  hail  insurance  business  was  reached 
in  1919.  The  total  risks  in  force  in  that  year  are  estimated  at  about 
$560,000,000.  Of  these  risks  43  joint-stock  fire  insurance  companies 
carried  about  a  half,  41  mutual  hail  insurance  companies  carried 
about  a  quarter,  and  4  State  hail  insurance  departments  still  another 
quarter.  Since  1919  the  amount  of  hail  insurance  written  has  de- 
clined. The  premiums  of  all  joint-stock  and  mutual  companies,  as 
well  as  State  hail  insurance  departments,  in  1923  amounted  to  $18,- 
000,000,  as  compared  with  $28,000,000  in  1919.  While  a  number  of 
causes  may  have  contributed  to  this  decline;  it  is  probable  that  smaller 
farm  incomes  during  the  past  few  years  has  been  a  major  influence. 

*  V.   N.   Valgren.     Hail   Insurance  on    Farm   Crops  in  the  United   States.     U.    S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Bulletin  912. 
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Since  1919  the  amount  of  hail  insurance  written  by  State  hail 
insurance  departments  appears  to  have  increased  relative  to  that  of 
the  joint-stock  and  mutual  companies.  The  joint-stock  companies 
collected  69  per  cent,  State  hail  departments  21  per  cent,  and  the 
mUtuals  10  per  cent  of  the  premiums  in  1919,  compared  with  61,  28, 
and  11  per  cent,  respectively,  of  such  premiums  in  1923.  During 
the  last  few  years  the  losses  of  both  joint-stock  and  mutual  insur- 
ance companies,  as  well  as  State  hail  insurance  departments,  have 
been  relatively  high  as  compared  with  their  premiums,  and  a  num- 
ber of  companies  have  discontinued  writing  this  form  of  insurance. 
As  a  result  of  this  experience  greater  care  is  now  exercised  in  the 
placing  of  insurance.  By  adjusting  their  commissions  and  making 
various  other  economics  the  ievel  of  premiums  has  not  been  mate- 
rially, if  at  all,  increased. 


AVERAGE   NUMBER   OF  DAYS  WITH  HAIL 
-MAY  TO  AUGUST  INCLUSIVE,  1906-1919 
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Pio.  48. — This  map  is  based  on  reports  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau. 
Since  hailstorms  arc  often  of  a  local  character  their  average  frequency  is  not 
fully  shown  in  the  map. 

Hail  insurance  is  written  in  farming  regions  where  the  acreage  in 
crops  subject  to  damage  is  large  and  where  the  hail  hazard  is  rela- 
tively severe.  The  hail  hazard,  as  appears  in  Figure  48,  is  especially 
high  in  the  West  and  North  Central  States.  This  map,  however, 
merely  shows  the  annual  frequency  of  hailstorms  and  does  not  indi- 
cate the  destructiveness  of  such  storms.  Most  of  the  hail  insurance 
is  written  in  the  States  of  Kansas,  North  Dakota,  Iowa,  Nebraska, 
South  Dakota,  and  Minnesota.  In  1919  more  than  one-half  of  the 
total  hail  risks  in  force  in  the  United  States  were  written  in  the 
States  of  Kansas,  North  Dakota,  and  Iowa.     (Fig.  49.) 

The  cost  of  hail  insurance  varies  widely.  In  the  early  days  of 
hail  insurance  5  per  cent  was  a  common  rate.  As  companies  became 
more  experienced  in  the  field,  rates  were  gradually  adjusted  to  reflect 
differences  in  the  hail  hazard.  The  rates  in  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Mis- 
souri, and  States  farther  east  and  south  were  lowered  until  a  rate 
of  3  per  cent  became  general  for  the  more  common  cereal  crops. 
29283°— tbk  1924—17 


RELATIVE  TOTAL  AMOUNT  OF  HAIL  RISKS  IN   EACH   STATE 
AND  PART  WRITTEN  BY  DIFFERENT  GROUPS  OF  INSURANCE  INSTITUTIONS,  1919 


FIG.  49.- 


-It  is  estimated  that  the  total  bail  risks  in  force  in  1919  amounted  to  about  $560,000,000. 
four-fifths  were  written  in  seven  Middle  Western  States 


Of  tbis  amount  almost 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  rates  in  more  western  States  were  grad- 
ually increased  and  in  some  regions  reached  as  high  as  16  per 
cent.  Most  of  the  mutual  hail  insurance  companies  operated  on  the 
assessment  plan,  and  premium  and  assessment  rates  can  not  be  given. 
A  number  of  mutual  companies,  however,  operated  on  the  plan  of 
predetermined  rates,  which  were  usually  from  a  fourth  to  a  third 
lower  than  the  rates  charged  by  the  joint-stock  companies.  The 
variations  in  rates  charged  by  joint-stock  fire  insurance  companies 
in  1919  are  shown  in  Figure  50.  The  rates  shown  in  the  map  are  for 
the  common  cereal  crops,  such  as  wheat,  oats,  corn,  flax,  and  spelt. 
The  rates  on  barley  and  rye,  as  well  as  tobacco  and  cotton,  ranged 
somewhat  higher. 

Fire  insurance  is  invariably  written  for  a  specific  period  of  time, 
but  the  term  of  hail  insurance  covers  the  period  of  crop  development. 
The  insurance  may  remain  in  force  up  to  a  specific  date  or  until  the 
crop  is  harvested.  The  policy  usually  covers  a  specific  crop  grown  on 
a  designated  piece  of  land.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that  a 
number  of  mutual  hail  insurance  companies  operating  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States  write  a  term  policy  for  three  or  five  years 
and  cover  a  number  of  enumerated  crops  on  a  given  farm.  In  the 
writing  of  hail  insurance  there  has  been  a  tendency  in  the  past  to 
overinsure.  Farmers  have  found  it  possible  to  obtain  concurrent 
insurance  from  a  number  of  companies  amounting  at  times  to  as  much 
as  $30  or  $40  per  acre.  This  may  be  designated  as  gambling  in 
insurance.  The  more  recent  tendency  to  prescribe  a  limit  per  acre 
for  concurrent  insurance  no  doubt  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 

A  number  of  special  problem*  arise  in  the  writing  of  hail  insur- 
ance. The  business  is  of  a  seasonal  nature  and  competent  solicitors 
and  adjusters  are  difficult  to  employ  for  relatively  short  periods. 
This  makes  it  necessary  to  offer  special  inducements,  which  increase 
the  cost  of  operation. 

The  hail  hazard,  also,  is  very  erratic  in  its  behavior.  Losses 
vary  widely  from  year  to  year,  and  the  net  profits  in  the  hail  insur- 
ance business  vary  accordingly.  The  ratio  of  losses  paid  to  premiums 
received  has  materially  risen  during  the  last  few  years.  Since  1919 
the  ratio  of  losses  to  premiums  in  the  case  of  joint  stock  fire  insurance 
companies  has  ranged  from'  41  to  94  per  cent.  The  loss  for  these 
companies  from  1890  to  date  averages  68  per  cent.  These  fluctua- 
tions, as  illustrated  in  Figure  51,  show  the  need  of  long  experience 
in  determining  probable  loss  from  the  hail  hazard. 

The  losses  from  hail  are  also  likely  to  be  heaviest  in  one-crop  regions. 
One  or  more  severe  hailstorms  during  the  critical  period  of.  the  main 
crop  may  cause  ruinous  losses.  Uusually  the  main  crop  in  such 
regions  is  insured  without  including  other  field  crops.  In  regions 
of  diversified  farming,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  the  same 
danger  of  ruinous  damage  from  hail.  All  crops  at  a  given  time  are 
not  equally  susceptible  to  damage  from  this  cause.  Furthermore,  it 
is  a  more  general  practice  in  regions  of  diversified  farming  to  insure 
more  than  one  crop. 

One  of  the  more  difficult  problems  in  hail  insurance  is  the  adjust- 
ment of  losses.  In  the  past  it  is  probable  that  more  losses  have  been 
overpaid  than  underpaid.  In  some  instances  unfair  adjustments 
have  been  made  to  embarrass  competing  companies,  and  competition 
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Frc.  50. — In  comparing  this  map  with   Figure  44  it  will  be  obs-erved  that  rates  charged  for  hail  insurance  are  highest  in  the 

Great  Plains  region,  where  the ,  hail  hazard  Is  greatest 
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PREMIUMS  RECEIVED  AND  LOSSES  PAID  ON   HAIL  INSURANCE  WRITTEN   BY  JOINT 
STOCK  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES,    1890-1924 
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Fio.  51. — Beginning  with  about  1914,  the  bail  insurance  business  of  joint-stock 
fire  insurance  companies  expanded  rapidly,  as  shown  by  their  premiums.  As 
a  result  largely  of  the  depression  their  premiums  dropped  from  $19,459,000  in 
1919  to  $9,720,000  in  1922.  Between  the  same  years  the  ratio  of  their  losses 
to  their  premiums  increased  from  41  to  73  per  cent 

of  this  kind  has  not  infrequently  resulted  in  overpayment  of  losses. 
This,  in  the  long  run,  is  damaging  to  both  insurer  and  insured,  and 
there  is  need  of  working  out  a  plan  under  which  losses  may  be  fairly 
adjusted.  Perhaps  this  can  be  best  effected  through  a  joint  adjust- 
ment bureau  maintained  by  the  several  agencies  writing  hail  insur- 
ance in  a  region.  • 

It  is  of  course  important  that  the  risks  in  hail  insurance  be  distrib- 
uted over  a  wide  territory.  The  acreage  accepted  for  insurance 
within  a  square  mile,  a  township,  and  a  county  is  usually  limited  by 
the  better  companies.  It  is  equally  important  that  hail  insurance 
companies  maintain  adequate  surpluses  or  reserve  funds  for  protec- 
tion in  years  when  their  losses  are  especially  heavy.  This  applies 
equally  to  mutual  and  joint-stock  hail  insurance  companies.  Where 
mutual  companies  have  found  it  necessary  to  prorate  heavy  losses  in 
a  single  year,  it  has  often  resulted  in  a  loss  of  membership. 

Since  the  mutual  hail  insurance  company  must  cover  a  wide  terri- 
tory, it  is  not  possible  to  maintain  the  same  democratic  control  as  in  the 
case  of  the  mutual  fire  insurance  company.  The  management  must, 
therefore,  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  relatively  small  group  of  men, 
who  should  always  be  responsive  to  the  interests  of  the  members. 
During  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  some  decline  in  the  business 
of  hail  insurance,  but  it  seems  likely  that  in  the  future  farmers  will 
give  increasing  attention  to  protection  against  the  hail  hazard. 

General  Crop  Insurance 

Hail  insurance  protects  against  one  of  the  severe  crop  hazards 
in  certain  sections  of  the  country,  but  it  does  not  adequately  cover 
the  needs  of  the  farmer  for  crop  insurance  protection.  This  is 
equally  true  of  other  kinds  of  crop  insurance  written  to  cover  sepa- 
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rate  risks.  While  hail  insurance  is  the  outstanding  example  of  rela- 
tively successful  crop  insurance,  some  progress  has  been  made  in 
writing  insurance  on  other  separate  risks. 

During  the  last  few  years  some  frost  insurance  has  been  placed 
with  associations  of  fruit  growers  in  Florida  and  California.  The 
placing  of  such  insurance  through  associations  of  growers  has  had 
the  advantage  of  making  the  risks  more  uniform  and  in  simplifying 
the  writing  of  the  business.  Insurance  written  against  frosts  in 
these  States  has  been  distributed  among  a  pool  of  companies,  and 
fairly  satisfactory  results,  apparently,  have  been  obtained  with  this 
class  of  insurance.  Some  attempts  also  have  been  made  to  insure 
raisin  makers  in  California  against  rain  while  the  grapes  are  in 
the  process  of  drying.  The  insurance  experience  in  this  field  has 
been  short,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  appraise  fairly  the  success  of 
this  type  of  insurance. 

Insurance  against  separate  risks  of  this  kind  is  serving  a  useful 
purpose,  but  it  is  apparent  that  a  form  of  blanket  insurance  should 
be  developed  which  will  protect  the  farmer  against  all  hazards  that 
are  beyond  his  control.  Some  attempts  have  been  made  already 
to  develop  or  produce  a  blanket  crop  insurance  policy.  The  joint 
stock  fire  insurance  companies  have  shown  the  greatest  interest  in 
this  field.  The  earliest  attempt  at  writing  general  crop  insurance 
dates  back  to  1899.  The  company  met  with  poor  success,  and  no 
further  effort  appears  to  have  been  made  to  write  this  kind  of  in- 
surance until  1917.  All  of  these  attempts  at  writing  general  crop 
insurance  on  "cereal  crops  proved  unsuccessful.  These  failures  were 
primarily  due  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  physical  hazards,  as 
well  as  a  lack  of  adequate  facilities  to  guard  against  certain  forms 
of  moral  hazard.  The  selection  of  applicants  for  insurance  was  in 
some  instances  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  company.  In 
other  cases  the  amount  of  losses  was  exaggerated  through  conceal- 
ment of  the  yield  actually  obtained.  Furthermore,  the  companies 
did  not  adequately  protect  themselves  against  the  assumption  of 
risks  after  severe  damage  to  crops  had  taken  place.  It  is  therefore 
quite  apparent  that  the  experience  of  these  companies  in  writing 
general  crop  insurance  does  not  adequately  test  the  possibility  of 
writing  this  form  of  insurance. 

Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  there  have  been  renewed  at- 
tempts by  joint-stock  fire  insurance  companies  to  write  general  crop 
insurance.  A  fair  degree  of  success  appears  to  have  been  attained 
in  writing  insurance  on  certain  fruit  crops  against  all  major  hazards, 
but,  in  the  main,  covering  only  the  actual  expenses  of  producing  and 
marketing  such  crops.  There  has  also  been  some  credit  insurance 
written  to  protect  concerns  making  credit  advances  on  crops. 

General  crop  insurance  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  and  an 
entirely  satisfactory  blanket  policy  covering  all  hazards  perhaps 
still  remains  to  be  drawn.  There  are  certain  principles  that  should 
underlie  any  sound  plan  of  crop  insurance.  Insurance  of  this  kind 
should  protect  against  only  such  crop  damage  as  will  result  in  seri- 
ous financial  loss.  The  amount  of  insurance  per  acre  must  be  reason- 
able and  must  not  cover  theoretical  losses  resulting  from  failure  to 
reap  expected  profits.    Insurance  that  is  written  to  protect  against 
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anticipated  profits  will  not  only  be  too  costly,  but  it  will  tend  to 
discourage  diligence  and  care  on  the  part  of  the  farmer. 

The  investment  in  the  crop  should  probably  serve  as  the  basis 
for  fixing  the  amount  of  insurance  carried.  The  insurance  should 
be  sufficiently  high  to  cover  damage  that  is  so  severe  as  to  bring  the 
value  of  the  crop  materially  below  the  investment  which  the  farmer 
has  in  the  crop.  This  loss  may  be  caused  not  only  from  physical 
hazards  to  the  crop  but  from  declines  in  price.  The  average  yield 
of  crops  over  a  reasonable  period,  together  with  the  average  price 
for  such  crops  during  the  same  period,  will  serve  perhaps  as  the 
best  guide  in  arriving  at  a  reasonable  amount  of  insurance  per  acre. 

If  crop  insurance  is  to  protect  adequately  it  must  cover  all  of  the 
principal  hazards  over  which  the  farmer  has  no  control.  The  omis- 
sion in  the  policy  of  one  of  the  hazards  may  leave  the  farmer  in 
worse  financial  condition  than  without  the  insurance.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  important  that  such  insurance  does  not  protect  the 
farmer  against  losses  resulting  from  his  own  negligence.  The  moral 
hazard  in  general  crop  insurance  is  important,  since  insurance  is 
written  on  crops  that  are  still  in  the  making.  Negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  farmer,  therefore,  may  result  in  severe  losses  to  such 
crops  without  the  intervention  of  physical  hazards.  Crop  insurance 
written  to  protect  against  the  negligence  of  farmers  is  not  only 
costly  but  operates  to  the  detriment  of  the  honest  and  efficient 
farmer.  The  development  of  some  plan  of  cooperation  among 
farmers  for  adjusting  losses  and  for  generally  reducing  the  moral 
hazard  would,  no  doubt,  speed  the  day  when  general  crop  insurance 
will  be  more  commonly  written. 

The  cost  of  crop  insurance  must  be  reasonable  if  farmers  are  to 
find  it  practicable.  Reasonable  premiums  can  be  charged,  however, 
only  if  the  physical  hazards  are  adequately  measured  and  the  moral 
hazards  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  adjustment  of  losses  must 
be  fair  to  both  the  insured  and  to  the  insurer.  There  must  also  be 
the  widest  possible  distribution  of  risks,  and  liberal  reserves  must  be 
maintained,  in  order  to  meet  the  excessive  losses  of  bad  years. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  the  subject  of  crop  in- 
surance has  been  given  serious  consideration.  It  is  now  a  subject  of 
national  interest.  In  the  spring  of  1923  a  special  Senate  committee 
was  appointed  to  investigate  the  entire  subject  of  crop  insurance. 
This  committee  presented  a  valuable  report  in  which  it  was  brought 
out  that  to  be  successful  crop  insurance  must  be  based  upon  a  more 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  hazards  of  growing  crops  and  must  be 
nationwide  in  scope.  It  is  probable  that  the  present  widespread 
interest  in  this  subject  will  result  in  the  development  of  a  form  of 
crop  insurance  which  will  adequately  protect  farmers  against  the 
hazards  of  weather,  plant  diseases,  and  insect  pests,  and  to  some 
extent  against  fluctuations  in  price.  Adequate  insurance  of  this 
kind  would  help  stabilize  the  farm  income  and  place  the  business  of 
farming  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis. 

Life  Insurance 

Life  is  longer  and  health  is  better  for  those  who  live  in  the  coun- 
try and  smaller  towns  than  for  city  dwellers.    The  country  boy  may 
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expect  to  live  1%  years  longer  than  the  city  boy,  and  the  country 
girl  6  years  longer  than  the  city  girl. 

While  this  is  true,  the  need  of  life  insurance  by  the  farm  popula- 
tion is  as  great  as  that  for  any  other  group.  The  primary  object 
of  life  insurance  is  to  provide  protection  for  dependents.  There 
are  many  uncertainties  in  farming,  and  the  farmer  has  no  assur- 
ance that  at  his  death  he  will  have  adequately  provided  for  the 
needs  of  his  family.  The  mortgage  encumbrance  on  farms  is  fre- 
quently very  heavy,  and  many  a  farmer  at  death  has  left  an  in- 
debtedness with  which  his  dependents  find  it  difficult  to  cope. 
Against  such  contingencies  life  insurance  provides  invaluable  pro- 
tection. 

There  is  another  phase  of  life  insurance  that  merits  careful  con- 
sideration. Business  men  have  found  that  life  insurance  materially 
enhances  their  credit  standing.  It  should  be  no  less  valuable  in 
bettering  the  credit  standing  of  farmers.  The  mere  possession  of 
a  life-insurance  policy  in  itself  is  evidence  of  thrift  and  forethought. 


Farm  Taxation 

Taxes  on  farm  property  in  the  United  States  increased  approxi- 
mately 140  per  cent  from  1914  to  1923.1  The  value  of  farm  products 
in  1923  was  only  58  per  cent  more  than  in  1914,  while  net  business 
receipts  of  farmers,  according  to  the  best  available  estimates,  were 
little  if  any  greater  in  1923  than  in  1914.2  Farm  taxes  have  in- 
creased, but  the  fund  from  which  the  tax  is  paid  has  not  increased 
in  proportion.  Although  this  change  in  the  relation  of  taxes  to 
income  is  not  confined  to  agriculture,  certain  conditions  of  State  and 
local  revenue  systems  tend  to  intensify  the  problem  of  taxation  for 
farmers  more  than  for  any  other  class  of  producers.  >. 

The  greater  part  of  the  farmer's  tax  is  levied  on  real  estate,  al- 
though in  1923  he  paid  25  per  cent  in  addition- -on  personal  property. 

TREND    IN    TAX   PER   ACRE    IN    OHIO,    INDIANA,    MISSOURI,    AND   KANSAS,    1913-1924 
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Pig.  52. — With  few  exceptions,  the  annual  trend  of  the  farm  real-estate  tax  has 
been  upward.     The  Kansas  figures  were  taken  from  Bulletin'  232  of  the  Kansas      - 
Agricultural    Experiment    Station 

Since  real  estate  and  other  forms  of  property  are  usually  taxed  at  the 
same  rate  according  to  value,  the  increase  in  the  farm  real  estate 
tax  per  acre  is  indicative  of  the  trend  of  all  taxes  on  farm  property. 
The  real  estate  tax,  as  shown  in  Figure  52,  moved  continually  upward 
in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Missouri,  and  Kansas  from  1915  to  1922.  A  slight 
decline  in  tax  per  acre  took  place  in  1923  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  but 
available  information  indicates  continued  increases  in  Missouri  and 
Kansas. 

Although  the  rate  of  annual  increase  varied  with  the  States,  the 
net  result  was  an  increase  of  more  than  100  per  cent  from  1916  to 


1  Agriculture  Yearbook,  1923,  p.  8. 

'For  1914  estimate,  see  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  Vol.  II,  pp. 
55-59 ;  and  for  1923  see  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture — August  Supplement 
of  Crops  and  Markets,  1924,  p.  286. 
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Fig.  *3. — Differences  in  average  tax  per  acre  betweeen  the  sections  of  a  State 
correspond  roughly  with  differences  in  land  value  levels.  The  average  tax  per 
acre  in  1922,  in  each  of  the  crop  areas  shown  for  Texas,  was  practicUly  double 
the  tax  per  acre  in  1914.  Taxes  for  1923  averaged  slightly  higher  than  those 
for  1022,  although  an  average  reduction  of  4  cents  per  acre  is  shown  for  the 
Texas  Black  Prairie  region.  The  chart  is  based  on  data  collected  by  the  rexas 
Experiment  Station  cooperating  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of 
the  United   States  Department  of  Agriculture 

1922  in  all  four  States.  The  different  levels  in  tax  per  acre  within 
the  State  may  be  expected  to  follow  somewhat  roughly  the  differ- 
ences in  land  values,  as  illustrated  by  Figures  53  and  54,  although 
the  ratio  of  tax  to  value  may  be  higher  or  lower  according  to  the 
demand  for  schools,  roads,  and  other  public  activities.  Since  the 
rate  of  increase  has  been  comparatively  uniform  regardless  of  the 
Revels  reached,  it  appears  evident  that  the  causes  of  the  increases  have 
been  fairly  general.     This  is  especially  true  for  recent  years. 

Price  Levels  a  Factor  in  Farm-Tax  Levels 

A  partial  explanation  of  this  occurrence  is  shown  in  Figure  55. 
During  the  years  of  the  World  War  State  and  local  public  expendi- 
tures were  held  down  rigidly,  but  in  spite  of  this  economy  the  increas- 
ing prices  of  supplies  and  increased  living  costs  of  public  employees 
made  necessary  the  levy  of  more  taxes.  Much  of  the  savings  which 
were  made  during  these  years  took  the  form  of  postponement  of  im- 
provements which  had  tobe  made  sooner  or  later.  Consequently  when 
the  war  finally  came  to  an  end  and  the  wave  of  prosperity  was  well 
under  way  the  States  greatly  increased  their  budgets,  particularly 
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in  1920.  These  taxes,  falling  due  in  1921,  found  the  country  in  the 
midst  of  a  depression  which  had  not  been  taken  into  account  when 
the  levies  were  made.  It  is  doubtful  whether  such  great  increases 
would  have  been  made  had  it  been  possible  to  foresee  that  the  country 
would  be  in  the  grip  of  a  business  depression  when  the  tax  fell  due. 
By  that  time  prices  were  falling,  so  the  tax  increased  more  in  pur- 
chasing power  over  1920  than  it  did  in  dollars,  and  the  difficulty  of 
paying  the  charge  increased  proportionally. 

While  the  high  levels  reached  by  taxes  at  that  time  were  in  large 
measure  the  result  of  unforeseen  circumstances,  their  failure  to  come 
down  in  later  years  can  not  be  attributed  to  similar  causes.  Whether 
measured  in  terms  of  dollars  or  purchasing  power,  farm  taxes  con- 
tinued upward  after  1921. 

During  the  entire  period  from  1920  to  1923,  in  which  farm  taxes 
were  at  high  levels,  the  farmer  was  in  serious  financial  difficulties. 
Farm  products  were  capable  of  purchasing  a  smaller  amount  of  the 
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Pig.  54. — The  average  tax  per  acre  on  southern  Minnesota  (arm  land  is  decidedly 
higher  than  the  tax  on  land  in  the  timber  and  cut-over  areas.  Figures  are 
from  the  Minnesota  Tax  Commission 
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FARM  TAXES  AND  THE  VALUE  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS,  COMPARED  WITH  THEIR  PURCHAS- 
ING   POWER,    1914-1923 
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Pig.  55. — Farm  taxes  in  the  United  States  were  higher  in  1923  than  in  any  previ- 
ous year,  being  146  per  cent  above  the  1914  level.  Their  purchasing  power, 
however,  was  only  57  per  cent  above  that  for  1914.  High  price  levels  from  1917 
to  1920  kept  the  purchasing  power  of  taxes  below  that  of  1914,  although  the 
tax  in  dollars  was  increasing  steadily.  The  total  value  of  farm  products  was 
highest  in  1918,  whether  measured  in  dollars1  or  in  terms  of  power  to  purchase 
commodities  used  by  farmers.  In  1923  the  total  volume  of  farm  produats  sold 
for  57  per  cent  more  than  in  1914,  but  the  total  purchasing  power  of  farm  prod- 
ucts was  less  than  in  1914.  Purchasing  power  of  taxes  was  determined  from  the 
general  commodity  index  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  and  that  for 
farm  products  was  determined  from  the  index  of  prices  of  agricultural  supplies 
prepared  by  the  Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture 

things  which  the  farmer  needs  than  they  were  in  1914.  (Fig.  55.) 
The  general  picture  is  that  of  an  industry  trying  to^  support  a 
bigger  and  better  governmental  structure  while  experiencing  the 
most  acute  difficulties  in  meeting  private  obligations. 

The  Farmer's  Problem  Under  the  General  Property  Tax 

Inasmuch  as  the  general  property  tax  is  the  principal  tax  the 
farmer  pays,  the  farm  tax  problem  is  concerned  directly  with  the 
methods  of  general  property  taxation.  Under  this  system  the  tax 
obligation  is  based  on  the  ownership  of  property  and  is  measured 
by  the  value  of  the  property.  In  actual  practice,  however,  not  all 
property  is  subject  to  the  tax,  and  many  other  considerations  than 
true  value  have  weight  when  tax  liability  is  being  determined. 
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A  large  volume  of  property  escapes  taxation  because  of  legal  ex- 
emption. Sweeping  exemptions  of  tangible  and  intangible  property 
of  a  public  or  semipublic  nature  make  it  impossible  to  tax  uniformly. 
In  addition,  much  property  escapes  becau.se  assessing  officials  are  un- 
able to  discover  it,  thus  precluding  all  possibility  of  appraisal  for 
tax  purposes.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  intangible  personal  prop- 
erty is  assessed,  and  the  property  tax  paid  on  this  class  amounts,  as 
a  rule,  to  little  more  than  a  voluntary  contribution  on  the  part  of  the 
owner,  since  he  could  avoid  payment  if  he  chose  to  do  so.  Even 
tangible  personal  property  frequently  escapes  taxation  in  the  cities. 
This  is  especially  true  of  property  held  by  persons  who  are  not  also 
the  owners  of  real  estate,  as  the  names  of  such  persons  seldom  appear 
on  the  tax  rolls.  Of  recent  years  there  has  been  a  tendency  td  im- 
prove this  side  of  the  assessment  problem  through  the  use  of  auto- 
mobile registrations  in  preparing  tax  rolls. 

Nor  is  there  any  close  approach  to  full  value  assessment  and 
equality  of  taxation  between  the  classes  of  property  which  are 
assessed.  Personal  property  put  to  industrial  uses  is  frequently 
favored  in  valuation  in  order  to  attract  capital  from  competing 
political  units. 

The  class  of  property  most  subject  of  all  to  complete  evaluation 
is  real  estate,  yet  even  here  great  variations  in  assessments  appear. 
While  real  estate  is  easy  to  discover,  the  individual  character  of 
each  tract  tends  to  establish  for  it  a  special  value  which  may  corre- 
spond but  roughly  to  the  value  of  neighboring  properties. 

Real  estate,  like  other  property,  is  commonly  assessable  for  taxes  at 
its  sale  Value,  but  the  low  annual  turnover  of  this  class  of  property 
leaves  the  valuation  of  most  of  it  to  be  determined  independently 
of  an  actual  sale.  In  the  absence  of  any  generally  accepted  method 
of  measuring  sale  value  where  an  actual  sale  has  not  been  made,  the 
great  bulk  or  real  estate  assessments  in  the  United  States  are  largely 
based  upon  the  personal  opinions  of  assessors  or  of  reviewing  bodies. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  assessments  in  the  different 
subdivisions  of  the  States  frequently  show  gross  inequalities,  some 
of  which  are  attributable  to  errors  in  judgment  and  some  to.  other 
causes.  In  the  fir.st  class  we  may  place  the  tendency  to  assess  small 
properties  at  a  higher  percentage  of  full  value  than  large  properties. 
The  second  class  of  errors  should  probably  include  the  differences 
in  general  assessment  levels  which  are  found  between  the  different 
local  districts  of  the  same  State. 

While  many  factors  contribute  to  bring  about  different  assessment 
levels  between  local  districts,  there  are  believed  to  be  two  chief  causes 
of  inequalities.  The  wide  use  of  the  property  tax  base  for  State 
taxation  promotes  a  competition  between  local  districts  for  the  lowest 
possible  assessment  of  property  consistent  with  local  needs,  since 
such  assessments  may  lead  to  the  avoidance  of  a  portion  of  the  State 
tax  which  otherwise  would  fall  upon  the  local  unit.  The  absence  of 
adequate  information  upon  which  to  base  corrective  equalizations  in 
turn  renders  reviewing  officers  loath  to  make  equalizations  except  in 
cases  where  the  local  assessments  are  flagrantly  out  of  line. 

Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  machinery  of  assess- 
ment under  the  property  tax,  but  it  is  generally  held  that  even  with 
the  best  of  systems  the  property  tax  has  proved  unsatisfactory  in 
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gauging  tax  liability  on  the  value  of  property  owned.  However,  it 
is  income  and  not  capital  value  which  should  serve  as  the  measure  of 
the  individual's  financial  obligation  to  the  Government  according  to 
modern  standards. 

In  the  earlier  period  of  our  history,  when  practically  all  income 
was  derived  from  land,  the  capital  value  of  property  was  perhaps 
as  good  a  measure  as  any  of  personal  tax-paying  ability,  and  the 
method  certainly  was  easily  applied.  The  demand  for-  public  ex- 
penditures at  that  time  was  comparatively  moderate,  and  such  in- 
equalities as  may  have  existed  were  probably  insignificant.  With  the 
development  of  modern  society  this  situation  has  changed.  Instead 
of  wealth  consisting  almost  entirely  of  real  estate  or  real  estate 
equipment,  as  formerly,  some  now  employ  one  class  of  property, 
while  others  employ  an  entirely  different  class  in  making  a  living  or 
deriving  income.  Still  others,  notably  the  professional  classes,  re- 
quire practically  no  property  at  all  in  the  conduct  of  their  business. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  our  present  tax  system  is  the  failure 
of  the  general  property  tax  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  change  that 
has  taken  place.  The  general  property  tax  fails  to  reach  the  newer 
and  diversified  forms  of  wealth  as  efficiently  as  it  reaches  real  estate, 
and,  besides,  it  levies  no  tax  at  all  on  personal  earnings.  The  result 
is  that  the  property  tax,  once  general  in  character,  has  come  peril- 
ously close  to  degenerating  into  a  tax  solely  on  real  or  tangible  prop- 
erty. The  tax  has.  in  fact,  lost  its  character  as  an  approximate 
measure  of  personal  ability  to  pay. 

The  defects  of  the  general  property  tax  have  long  since  been  recog- 
nized. The  justification  for  the  tax  appears  to  have  shifted  ground. 
No  one  any  longer  justifies  the  tax  as  a  means  of  reaching  tax-paying 
ability,  but  rather  as  a  convenient  method  of  taxing  property  as 
such.  Meanwhile  certain  other  sources  of  income  remain  untaxed,  or, 
as  in  a  few  States,  are  reached  in  another  way.     Yet  the  general 


Fig.  56. — The  general  property  tax  Is  the  leading  source  of  State  and  local 
revenues  in  every  State  and  is  especially  important  as  the  source  of  State  as 
well  as  local  revenues  in  most  agricultural  States  or  in  the  States  with  the 
least    Industrial    development 
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property  tax  still  stands  out  as  the  leading  source  of  tax  revenue,  as 
is  snown  by  Figure  56. 

Even  within  the  restricted  limits  wherein  the  tax  now  operates  it 
falls  with  unequal  weight  upon  incomes  from  the  property  it  reaches. 
As  long  as  practically  all  capital  was  used  in  agriculture  the  rate  of 
returns  realized  by  investors  tended  to  be  about  the  same  on  similar 
values.  However,  the  wide  range  of  returns  now  possible  from 
equal  investments  in  many  of  the  newer  classes  of  property  destroys 
the  reliability  of  a  capital  value  tax  as  an  equitable  measure  of  taxes 
to  be  levied  on  property  or  on  the  owners  of  property. 

Almost  everywhere  property  used  in  agriculture  stands  out  as  the 
most  ill- favored  of  all  classes  when  the  tax  is  considered  in  relation 
to  earnings.  The  tax  on  farm  real  estate,  together  with  taxes  on 
farm  machinery,  livestock,  and  other  property,  all  of  which  are 
easily  reached  by  the  property  tax,  has  caused  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry to  bear  an  undiminished  tax  burden  despite  the  rise  of  more 
productive  industries. 

Who  Pays  the  Tax — Consumer  or  Farmer. 

While  most  classes  of  business  pay  considerable  taxes  in  one  form 
or  another,  it  happens  in  some  cases  that  the  tax  is1  not  borne  finally 
by  the  taxpayer  of  the  first  instance.  The  ultimate  burden  of  the 
tax,  therefore,  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  tax  is  shifted. 

A  tax  on  any  class  of  property  is  nothing  more  than  a  fixed  charge 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  owner.  Industrial  property  must  earn 
enough  to  pay  the  costs  of  producing  and  marketing  its  products, 
and  in  addition  must  satisfy  all  overhead  charges  not  directly  re- 
lated to  the  quantity  of  output  before  a  profit  may  be  realized.  Two 
of  the  chief  forms  of  overhead  are  interest  on  mortgage  debt  and 
taxes.  There  are  distinct  differences  between  these  two  types  of 
expense.  An  interest  charge  is  usually  voluntarily  assumed  and 
usually  is  in  payment  for  the  use  of  additional  capital  which  in  turn 
makes  it  possible  to  do  business  on  a  larger  scale  and  therefore  tends 
to  increase  the  gross  earnings  from  which  the  interest  charge  is 
deductible.  Taxes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  levied  by  the  whole  social 
group  without  reference  to  individual  desires  in  the  matter  or  to 
the  amount  of  benefits  to  be  derived  therefrom  by  the  person  or 
industry  paying  them. 

Taxes,  however,  are  similar  to  other  overhead  charges  in  that  they 
must  be  counted  as  one  of  the  factors  which  help  to  determine  at 
what  price  a  product  must  be  sold  if  the  producer  is  to  be  remuner- 
ated for  his  time,  labor,  capital,  management,  and  risk.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  conditions  which  govern  the  possibility  of  shift- 
ing a  tax  originally  laid  on  a  producer  to  the  consumer  of  the 
product  are  quite  similar  to  the  conditions  which  must  prevail  when 
other  costs  of  production  may  be  added  to  sale  price.  The  degree  to 
which  price  reflects  costs  of  production  depends  upon  supply  and 
demand,  in  the  main,  and  upon  the  relative  production  costs  of  one 
producer  as  compared  to  others  in  the  same  field. 

It  is  generally  held  that  taxes  on  farm  land  are  not  shifted  to  any 
appreciable  degree  in  the  form  of  higher  prices  of  goods  sold. 
There  are  several  treasons  for  this  belief,  but  two  stand  out  as  es- 
pecially significant.     In  the  first  place,  farm  products  whether 
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marketed  in  this  country  or  abroad  necessarily  come  into  competition 
with  similar  products  raised  in  other  quarters  where  a  different  tax 
rate  obtains.  Land  taxes  vary  widely  as  between  countries  and 
within  the  same  country.  Farm  real  estate  taxes  ranged  from  7 
cents  to  $2.22  per  acre  m  the  United  States  in  1922,  according  to 
estimates  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  If  these  taxes  could  be 
stated  in  terms  of  tax  per  bushel  of  corn  or  wheat,  per  bale  of  cot- 
ton, or  per  pound  of  tobacco,  the  range  of  variation  would  probably 
have  been  considerably  reduced.  Cheap  lands  in  undeveloped  com- 
munities where  taxes  are  low  produce  less  per  acre  than  do  high- 
value  lands  in  older  settled  localities  where  taxes  are  higher.  How- 
ever, it  doubtless  is  true  that  there  would  have  been  wide  variation 
of  taxes  per  unit  of  product  as  between  States  or  localities. 

Since  the  price  at  which  the  bulk  of  a  given  crop  sells  is  fixed  in 
the  general  market,  the  tendency  for  buyers  to  pay  the  least  possible 
pi-ice  causes  producers  who  have  experienced  the  higher  taxes  to 
assume  at  least  a  part  of  the  burden  of  the  tax  in  order  to  prevent 
other  lower-taxed  producers  from  underselling  them.  In  this  way 
a  large  part  of  the  total  tax  on  farm  land  is  fastened  finally  upon 
the  fanner. 

Secondly,  it  is  not  likely  that  even  the  part  of  the  farm  tax  which 
is  uniform  in  terms  of  the  product  is  shifted  to  the  .purchaser  of 
farm  crops.  Theoretically,  the  weight  of  this  tax  falls  Heaviest  on 
the  producer  who  just  breaks  even  on  the  year's  business  and  who 
would  be  forced  out  of  business  if  he  could  not  make  all  of  his  ex- 
penses, including  taxes.  The  retirement  of  all  persons  from  the  field 
who  can  not  make  expenses  would  tend  to  reduce  the  available  supply 
of  farm  crops  and  therefore  to  increase  their  value  so  that  prices 
would  stabilize  at  a  point  where  the  cost  of  producing  the  last  units 
of  the  quantity  in  demand  would  just  equal  the  price  which  con- 
sumers would  pay  with  such  a  supply  available.  If  such  a  process 
led  to  an  immediate  abandonment  of  land  this  would  permit  the 
working  out  in  actual  practice  of  the  theory  of  tax  shifting.  How- 
ever, farmers  are  not  prone  to  give  up  their  occupation,  even 
when  operating  at  a  loss.    This  fact  has  been  noted -frequently. 

In  addition  to  the  universal  resistance  to  change  found  among  all 
classes,  the  farmer  is  particularly  handicapped  in  entering  new  fields 
of  endeavor.  The  nature  of  his  occupation  and  training  affords  him 
little  opportunity  for  familiarizing  himself  with  other  methods  of 
making  a  living.  On  the  other  hand  the  prospect,  even  if  remote, 
of  bumper  crops  or  high  prices  the  next  year  causes  him  to  hold  on 
year  after  year  in  spite  of  his  losses. 

While  some  farmers  may  sell  their  land  and  avoid  the  losses  at- 
tendant upon  its  ownership  in  times  of  depression,  the  effect  of  such 
sales  is  merely  to  transfer  the  burden  from  one  farmer  to  another. 
If  land  actually  sold  at  a  price  which  corresponded  with  fluctuations 
of  land  earnings,  new  purchasers  would  buy  at  a  price  which  would 
free  them  from  the  inflated  values  that  led  to  the  l»w  rate  of  returns 
experienced  by  their  predecessors.  However,  land  values  in  this 
country  have  responded  more  readily  to  upward  price  trends  than  to 
downward  trends.3  This  is  partly  to  be  attributed  to  reluctance  of 
owners  to  sell,  for  reasons  already  discussed,  and  partly  to  the  gen- 

a  Babcock,  F.  M.,  The  Appraisal  of  Real  Estate.     McMillan,  1924. 
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eral;  optimism; which  has  always  been  in  evidence  as  to  the  ability  of 
land  to  recover  its  value  aftsfer  a  time.  While  later  events  have  finally 
demonstrated  that  this  optimism  was  warranted  in.  the -past,  it  is  yet 
true  that  the  disproportjonally  high  values  of  land  have  led  to;  a 
continuance  of  high  taxes  based  on  sale  value  and  of  large  interest 
payments  resulting  from  increased  farm  mortgages  during  periods 
of  depression.  The  farmer  may  have  found  it  impossible  to  break 
even,  perhaps  for  several  years  in  succession,  but  yet  has  been  im- 
pelled to  continue  producing  in  the  hope  of  meeting  some  part  of  his 
expenses  from  the  proceeds  of  the  crop,  even  though  he  was  fore- 
doomed to  stand  some  loss  as  the  result  of  his  year's  effort.  It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  farm  crops  have  frequently  sold  on  a  market 
whose  ruling  price  was  determined  not  by  costs  of  production  but  by 
the  smaller  sum  which  unsuccessful  farmers  were  willing  to  accept 
rather  than  to  suffer  a  total  loss.  Under  a  condition  such  as  this  it  is 
impossible  to  shift  to  the  consumer  of  agricultural  produce  even 
that  part  of  the  land  tax  which  is  uniform  on  all  land. 

Since  farm  products  sell  mainly  on  national  or  world  markets,  the 
likelihood  of  meeting  this  type. of  competition  in  sufficient  volume  to 
beat  down  the  price  is  great.  It  therefore  must  be  concluded  that 
certainly  a  very  large  part  of  the  farm  tax  is  hot  shifted  in  the  form 
of  additions  to  the  price  of  products  sold,  but  remains  as  a  deduc- 
tion from  the  profits  of  farm  operation  and  ownership.  In  fact, 
it  is  held  by  most  economists  that  "under  actual  conditions  the  tax 
on  agricultural  land  is  rarely  shifted  to  the  consumer."  * 

Has  the  Farmer  Bought  Himself  Free  of  Taxation? 

On  the  other  hand,  to  what  extent  has  the  farmer  bought  himself 
free  by  capitalizing  the  tax?  Capitalization  is  the  process  whereby 
the  purchaser  discounts  the  tax  in  the  purchase  price  and  by  this 
means  shifts  the  tax  for  all  time  on  to  the  original  owner.  Because 
of  the  possibility  of  capitalization  some  are  inclined,  although 
recognizing  the  apparent  heavy  annual  tax  on  farmers,  to  minimize 
the  seriousness  of  the  tax  situation.  Upon  examination  it  will  be 
found  that  this  factor  in  affording  relief  to  farmers  is  not  so  im- 
portant as  it  may  at  first  appear. 

In  the  first  place,  for  the  tax  to  be  avoided  by  this  means  the 
farm  must  change  hands.  Although  statistics  are  not  available  to 
show  the  rate  of' land  turnover,  limited  evidence  indicates  that  by 
no  means  the  majority  of  farms  change  hands  even  within  a  con- 
siderable period.  In  Iowa  during  the  land  "  boom  "  period  it  is 
estimated  that  hot  more  than  10  per  cent  of  all  farms  were  affected, 
although  some  farms  were  sold  several  times  within  a  single  year. 
In  normal  times  the  rate  of  turnover  is  much  lower  than  10  per  cent 
per  year.  It  was  found  also  in  Iowa  that  most  of  the  farms  were 
sold  by  farmers  to  farmers,  and  the  same  is  believed  to  be  true  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  where  farms  change  hands.  A  farmer  in 
selling  his  farm  turns  about  and  buys  another.  Therefore,  by  the 
process  of  capitalization,  the  tax  is  avoided  by  one  farmer  and  borne 
by  another,  and  some  farmer  bears  the  tax  after  all. 

*SeHgm»n,  B.  %.  A.,  The  Shifting  and  Incidence  of  Taxation,  Columbia  Univ.  Press. 
4th  edition  revised,  p.  275.  ' 
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In  the  second  place,  capitalization  can  affect  only  that  part  of  a 
tax  which  can  reasonably  be  expected  in  advance.  Any  tax  in  addi- 
tion to  that  which  was"  anticipated  at  the  time  of  purchase  could 
not  have  been  discounted  in  the  purchase  price,  and  therefore  is 
borne  not  by  the  original  owner  but  by  the  present  owner.  Almost 
40  per  cent  of  the  present  annual  farm  tax  has  been  added  since  1920. 
Since  comparatively  few  farms  have  sold  since  1920,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  this  part  of  the  present  tax  has  not  been  borne  by  the 
original  owner  but  by  the  present  owner.  For  these  two  general 
reasons  the  great  mass  of  farmers  have  not  bought  themselves  free 
of  the  bulk  of  the  present  tax. 

And,  finally,  is  the  tax  on  farm  real  estate  always  capitalized  any- 
way ?  During  a  period  of  land  speculation,  such  as  was  experienced 
in  1918-19  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  mere 
matter  of  a  few  cents  per  acre  in  taxes  was  even  thought  of  when  the 
purchaser  expected  to  turn  the  land  for  several  dollars  per  acre 
profit  within  a  short  time.  To  the  extent  that  the  tax  is  ignored 
owing  to  excitement  or  bad  judgment  the  tax  is  borne  by  the  present 
owner  rather  than  the  original  owner.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
the  farmer  not  only  pays  an  excessive  annual  tax  but  that  the  tax 
which  he  pays  in  the  first  instance  is  fastened  on  him. 

Farm  Earnings  in  Relation  to  Farm  Taxes 

If  farm  taxes  can  neither  be  shifted,  nor  avoided  through  capi- 
talization, it  seems  plain  that  the  tax  must  remain  as  a  charge  upon 
the  earnings  of  the  agricultural  industry.  We  have  already  seen 
that  taxes  rose  rapidly  during  a  period  of  falling  prices.  It  is  there- 
fore obvious  that  the  tax  must  have  become  a  great  and  growing 
burden  upon  the  earnings  of  the  industry  in  recent  years.  This,  in 
fact,  was  the  case  from  1919  to  1922,  as  farm  tax  studies  have  shown. 

Even  in  1919  a  department  survey  shows  the  tax  consumed  from 
5  to  65  per  cent  of  the  return  from  cash  rented  farms.  These  re- 
turns were  net  except  for  taxes.  In  the  North  Central  States  the 
tax,  expressed  in  percentage  of  rent,  varied  from  11.7  to  38  per  cent, 
while  in  Southern  States  it  ranged  from  5.6  to  29.2  per  cent.  In 
the  more  western  States  the  highest  percentage  was  37.8  per  cent  and 
the  lowest  9.8  per  cent.  The  ratios  of  tax  to  rent  as  determined  in 
this  study  are  graphically  illustrated  by  counties  in  Figure  57. 

High  as  these  figures  seem  in  some  instances,  the  rise  in  taxes  and 
the  fall  in  farm  earnings  since  1919  must  certainly  have  produced 
a  situation  still  less  favorable  to  landowners.  Other  studies  rein- 
force this  conclusion. . 

Rented  farms  in  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Missouri,  where  ratios  of  tax 
to  rent  have  been  ascertained,  show  marked  increases  in  the  relative 
importance  of  the  tax.-  The  general  property  tax  on  105  Indiana 
farms  averaged  39.6  per  cent  of  rents,  net  except  for  taxes,  in  1923. 
In  1922,  100  farms  in  that  State  reported  a  tax  averaging  47.1  per 
cent  of  rents,  while  averages  for  the  preceding  years  were  41.5,  23.9, 
and  12.4  per  cent  for  1921,  1920,  and  1919,  respectively.  The  tax 
on  farm  real  estate  in  Missouri,  expressed  in  percentage  of  net  rent, 
increased  from  10  per  cent  in  1919  to  20  per  cent  in  1923.    A  study 
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FARM   REAL   ESTATE  TAXES   IN  RELATION  TO  NET  CASH   RENT,   1919 
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Fig.  57. — The  real  estate  tax  absorbs  a  large  percentage  of  the  net  cash  rent  of 
farms  in  most  of  tin;  States.  The  low  percentage  shown  for  southern  counties  is 
due  to  comparatively  low  real  estate  taxes  and  to  higher  cash  rentals,  which 
include  not  only  land  earnings,  but  payment  for  supervision  and  risk 

From  "  Taxation  of  Rented  Farms,  1919,"  preliminary  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  March,  1925 
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of  cash  rented  farms  in  Ohio  revealed  the  steady  climb  of  taxes  in 
relation  to  rents  from  a  percentage  of  31.1  in  1919  to  41  per  cent 
in  1922,  as  shown  in  Table  2. 

Table  2. — Tax  in  relation,  to  net  rent  for  rented  farms  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 

Missouri 


State 


fadiana l 

Ohio  ! 

Missouri3 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

12,4 

31.1 

10.0 

23.9 

34.0 

12.7 

41.5 

37.8 

22.0 

"47.1 

41.0 

18.2 

39.6 

20.1 

1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 


1  From  Taxation  of  Farm  Real  Estate  in  Indiana,  preliminary  report,  by  the  TI.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, March,  1925. 

2  Unpublished  materials. 

a  Press  release  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  cooperation  with  the  University  of  Missouri ,  January, 
1925. 

While  the  different  levels  reached  in  the  three  States  show  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  farm  tax  is  a  local  State  problem,  the  fact  that 
notable  increases  took  place  in  each  of  them  is  also  significant. 
Low  land  earnings  and  high  real  estate  taxes  are  known  to  have 
been  the  general  experience  of  farm  owners  throughout  the  country. 

The  figures  shown  do  not,  of  course,  represent  the  whole  picture 
of  farm  taxes.  Land  in  neither  the  sole  source  of  the  farmer's  in- 
come nor  the  only  base  upon  which  he  pays  taxes.  However,  land  is 
the  most  necessary  and  largest  of  all  capital  investments  connected 
with  agriculture  in  most  of  its  forms,  and  it  is  taxed  separately  and 
objectively  by  the  States. 

Table  3. — Relation  of  farm  taxes  to  farm  income1  for  selected  farms  m.  the 
United  States,  by  geographic  division*,  192S 


Geographic  division 

Number 

of 
reports 

Farm 

income 

(before 

deducting 

taxes) 

Taxes 

Relation 
of  taxes 
to  farm 

income 

United  States 

16,183 
1,800 
2,131 
3,395 
3,817 
3,320 
1,720 

$1, 210 

1,230 

850 

1,250 

•1,350 
1,030 
1,580 

$190 
160 
110 
220 
240 
140 
270 

Per  cent 

North  Atlantic 

12.9 
17.6 
17.8 

West  North  Central 

Western _ _ _ 

17  1 

■As  reported  in  the  July,  1924,  Supplement  of  Crops  and  Markets,  p.  221.  "Farm  income"  represents 
net  business  receipts,  plus  or  minus  change  in  inventories  for  the  year.  Farm  income  is  not  the  same  thing 
as  reported  under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  income  tax  law. 

It  is  possible  to  show,  in  addition,  the  effect  of  taxes  upon  the 
whole  farm  income.  However,  since  that  part  of  farm  income  which 
represents  the  labor  and  management  of  the  operator  is  not  sub- 
ject to  property  taxation,  such  a  figure  must  be  interpreted  broadly. 
These  ratios  are  not  comparable  with  taxes-  in  relation  to  return 
from  other  industries  because  salaries  and  wages  paid  to  persons 
employed  are  not  always  included  in  the  net  returns  of  other  indus- 
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tries.  Table  3  presents  the  delation  of  property  taxes  to  net  cash 
receipts  before  the  deduction  of  taxes,  plus  or  minus  changes  in 
inventories  for  the  farms  reporting.  It  appears  that  taxes  were 
lower  in  1923  than  in  1922  when  measured  by  this  standard  except 
in  the  West  North  Central  States.  The  decrease  for  the  whole  coun- 
try, however,  was  slight,  being  only  from  15.9  per  cent  of  net  cash 
receipts  to  15.7  per  cent,  because  there  was  little  change  in  the  tax  in 
the  sections  where  agriculture  is  relatively  important. 

Taxes  and  Earnings  in  Other  Industries 

The  farm  tax  is  high  in  dollars,  in  terms  of  property  earnings,  and 
in  terms  of  farm  income.  It  is  also  high  in  comparison  with  taxes 
paid  by  other  classes.  Evidence  of  this  fact  may  be  gathered  from  a 
recent  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.  In  1922  cor- 
porations throughout  the  country  which  were  engaged  in  agriculture 
and  allied  industries  paid  taxes  other  than  Federal  income  and 
excess  profits  taxes  to  the  extent  of  65.3  per  cent  of  their  profits. 
This  ratio  was  far  higher  than  that  for  any  other  class  of  industry, 
as  Figure  58  shows.     The  data  for  agricultural  and  allied  corpora- 


RELATION   OF   TAXES,   OTHER   THAN    FEDERAL    INCOME   AND   PROFITS   TAXES,    TO 
NET  PROFITS  OF  CORPORATIONS,    1922 

PER  CENT  OF  PROFITS 
PER   9       )0'     20     30     40     50     60     70     80     90    100 
CENT 
AGRICULTURE  AND      -.  , 

RELATED  INDUSTRIES  b&J 


MINING  AND  QUARRYING- 


•  -«.*■ 


TRANSPORTATION  AND.. »„  *• 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  ""•* 

PROFESSIONAL,    HOTEL,..,.-,; 
AMUSEMENT,  ETC.  SERVICE      "B-u 

BANKING,  INSURANCE,  ETC.    2*-0 


CONSTRUCTION  •-> L8.* 

WHOLESALE,  RETAlL.TRADE     16.0 
TOTAL   MANUFACTURERS 13.9 


Ifia.  58. — Most  of  the  taxes  upon  which  this  chart  is  based  were  State  and  local 
property  taxes.  Practically  all  of  the  tax  paid  by  agricultural  corporations  is 
levied  on  property.  The  higher  ratio  of  tax  to  profits  in  the  case  of  farm  cor- 
porations is  due  mainly  to  the  relatively  larger  Investments  in  real  estate,  which 
is  especially  subject  to  the  property  tax  and  which  normally  earns  a  lower  rate 
of  return  than  most  other  classes  of  property 

Rearranged  from  "  Statistics  of  Income,  1922,"  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 

tions  represent  9,092  organizations,  of  which  7,747  were  farm  cor- 
porations proper.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  ratio  shown  for  the  whole 
group  conveys  an  overdrawn  picture  of  conditions  for  farm  corpora- 
tions alone.  In  most  instances  the  taxes  shown  for  corporations  were 
largely  genera*l  property  taxes.  Practically  all  of  the  tax  on  those 
engaged  directly  in  farming  was  of  this  nature. 
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Figures  similar  to  those  for  corporations  have  been  prepared  for 
partnerships  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  partnership  data  on 
which  Figure  59  is  based  have  been  grouped  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
the  same  way  that  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  released  the  cor- 
poration statistics  on  which  Figure  58  is  based,  with  the  exception 
that  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  opportunity  to  separate  farm- 
ing from  other  industries  closely  allied  to  it.  As  Figure  59  shows, 
agriculture  stands  second  in  the  percentage  of  net  profits  consumed 
by  taxes  other  than  income  taxes.  It  will  be  noted  that  mining  and 
quarrying,  which  stand  first,  are  also  industries  whose  property  is 
largely  tangible  and  therefore  easily  taxed  under  the  property  tax. 
But  it  should  be  said  that  mining  is  frequently  conducted  under  the 
corporate  form  of  organization,  so  that  the  mining  firms  considered 

RELATION  OF  TAXES  TO  NET  PROFITS  OF  PARTNERSHIP  FIRMS,  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK, 

1922 


CLASS  OF   INDUSTRY         BE™°NS 

MINING  AND ss 

QUARRYING 

FARMING 63S 

TRANSPORTATION  AND  _  .  07g 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES  ''" 

FINANCE 3-059 

INDUSTRIES   RELATED     _     -, 
TO    AGRICULTURE 

DOMESTIC  SERVICES. _  ,  B90 
AMUSEMENTS.   ETC.         '-a 

MANUFACTURING  -  —  -  10.778 
CONSTRUCTION I.SS9 

WHOLESALE  AND w,s9 

RETAIL  ' 

PROFESSIONA  L 2.+S6 


Fio.  59. — The  high  percentage  of  profits  absorbed  by  taxes  for  partnership  firms 
engaged  in  mining  awl  quarrying  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  relatively  large  invest- 
ment in  real  estate,  which  these  firms  as  well  as  those  engaged  in  farming  are 
forced  to  carry  Also  the  ratio  for  these  firms  was  high  because  the  small  num- 
ber of  coal  mines  included  had  an  exceptionally  high  ratio  of  tax  to  profits  In 
19T1.  With  the  exception  of  mining  and  quarrying,  farming  partnerships  paid 
the  highest  tax  in  comparison  with  income 

Rearranged  from  the  annual  report  of  the  New  York  State  Tax  Commission, 
192.'!  > 

here  may  not  necessarily  be  representative  of  the  industry.  Inspec- 
tion of  the  figures  on  which  the  chart  is  based  bears  out  this  con- 
clusion, as  there  were  but  nine  mines  included,  with  a  combined  gross 
return  of  less  than  $1,000,000.  Such  mines  could  not  be  considered 
representative  of  the  mining  industry  over  the  country  generally, 
yet  the  extremely  high  taxes  which  they  reported  (31.4  per  cent  of 
net  profits)  were  sufficient  to  raise  the  general  level  of  the  mining 
and  quarrying  class  to  a  point  above  that  of  agriculture. 

The  wide  difference  in  the  ratios  of  taxes  to  earnings  between  cor- 
porations and  partnerships  engaged  in  the  same  industry,  as  shown 
in  Figures  58  and  59,  is  believed  due  to  the  accounting  practice  of 
deducting  salaries  to  officers  of  corporations  as  an  expense,  while 
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the  drawing  accounts  of  members  of  partnerships  are  treated  as 
distributions  of  profits. 

Neither  of  the  above  comparisons  are  entirely  adequate  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  comparative  effects  of  taxes  upon  the  profits  from 
different  industries.  But  it  is  significant  that  agriculture  stands 
first  in  one  case  and  second  in  the  other.  The  presumption  seems  to 
be  that  the  farm  business  is  subject  to  far  more  burdensome  taxation 
than  any  other  line,  with  the  possible  exception  of  mining  and 
quarrying.  This  would  normally  be  expected  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  property  tax,  under  which  agriculture  makes  most  of  its 
contributions  to  the  Government,  is  a  tax  apportioned  according  to 
the  value  of  property.  The  low  earnings  of  farm  property  preclude 
any  other  consequence  than  a  high  tax  in  relation  to  returns. 

Use  of  Earnings  in  Fixing  Taxable  Values 

How  are  we  to  harmonize  taxes  under  the  general  property  tax 
system  and  the  annual  earnings  of  property?  Steps  taken  to  im- 
prove assessments  of  recent  years  have,  with  certain  exceptions, 
disregarded  earnings  and  have  been  confined  to  an  attempt  to  de- 
velop more  efficient  measurements  of  sale  value,  the  tax  base  used 
during  the  period  in  which  these  inequalities  have  come  about.  This 
situation  has  had  three  main  causes. 

First,  as  has  already  been  shown,  from  the  popular  point  of  view, 
sale  value  is  the  accepted  measure  of  tax  liability,  rather  than  evid- 
ence of  earning  power.  The  importance  of  the  latter  factor  and  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  relative  earnings  of  property 
appear  to  have  been  lost  from  view. 

Secondly,  inequalities  in  taxation  are  always  more  apparent  as  be- 
tween two  properties  of  the  same  class  than  between  properties  of 
different  classes.  However,  notwithstanding  the  greater  possibility 
of  error  in  the  case  of  different  classes  of  property,  the  alert  tax- 
payer knows  less  of  the  extent  of  these  inequalities  than  he  does  of 
the  amount  of  misplaced  assessment  of  property  of  the  type  which 
he  himself  owns.  Like  the  assessor,  the  taxpayer  is  unable  to  ascer- 
tain the  true  value  of  classes  of  property  with  which  he  is  not 
familiar.  For  this  reason  he  usually  contents  himself  with  keep- 
ing a  more  or  less  close  watch  over  the  assessments  of  persons  situ- 
ated somewhat  like  himself.  The  result  has  been  a  growing  demand 
for  careful  equalization  as  between  properties  of  the  same  class,  some- 
what to  the  exclusion  of  properties  of  other  classes.  Moreover,  in  a 
period  when  real  estate  has  come  more  and  more  to  form  the  tax 
'  base  for  the  property  tax,  more  attention  has  been  given  by  the  public 
to  the  taxation  of  this  class  of  property  than  of  most  others. 

Side  by  side  with  the  development  of  popular  interest  in  the.  as- 
sessment of  real  estate,  however,  there  has  grown  up  an  increasing 
interest  on  the  part  of  public  officials  in  the  assessment  of  other 
classes  of  property.  While  many  of  these  are  by  their  nature  dim- 
cult  or  impossible  to  discover  and  others  are  hard  to  evaluate,  im- 
provements in  the  machinery  of  sale  value  assessments  are  being 
made  year  by  year,  both  between  classes  and  within  classes.  To 
many  of  those  whose  interest  has  penetrated  this  far  into  the  prob- 
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lem  of  taxation  it  has  seemed  that  a  full  assessment  on  the  basis  of 
sale  value  would  eliminate  the  most  important  evils  of  taxation,  be- 
cause of  the  close  relationship  between  the  value  of  property  and 
its  earnings.  The  prevalence  of  this  idea  constitutes  the  third  reason 
why  the  direct  consideration  of  income  has  been-  omitted  in  the 
course  of  tax  reforms  in  many  States. 

But  it  is  not  necessarily  true  that  more  efficient  assessment  at 
sale  value  would  lead  to  an  equalization  of  taxes  in  relation  to  in- 
come or  earning  power.  It  was  found  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture that  banks  in  Indiana  counties  where  farm  taxes  were 
studied  paid  taxes  which  were  below  those  paid  on  farm  lands 
when  measured  by  incomes.  In  fact,  when  levies  for  similar  pur- 
poses only  were  considered,  banks  paid  a  tax  only  half  as  heavy  as 
that  paid  on  rented  farms.  Yet,  according  to  the  study,  the  same 
banks  were  usually  assessed  at  a  decidedly  higher  percentage  of 
full  value  than  were  the  surveyed  farms. 

The  situation  in  Indiana  is  believed  to  have  its  counterpart  in 
every  State  when  all  classes  of  property  are  considered.  The  reason 
lies  in  the  wide  variation  in  rates  of  return  which  are  earned  on 
eapital  investments  in  different  fields.  Even  where  it  does  not  occur 
that  a  given  class  of  property  is  undertaxed  on  the  basis  of  sale 
value  and  overtaxed  in  terms  of  income  at  one  and  the  same  time,  it 
ie  almost  always  true  that  the  degree  of  over  or  under  assessment 
differs  materially  from  the  degree  of  over  or  under  taxation  when 
taxation  is  considered  in  terms  of  earnings. 

Since  property  taxes,  like  all  other  contributions  to  the  State, 
are  paid  from  current  income  and  are  burdensome  or  light  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  to  which  they  consume  income,  it  would  seem  ad- 
visable to  consider  this  side  of  the  question  when  assigning  the 
amount  of  tax  to  be  paid  by  owners  of  property. 

Consideration  of  the  earning  power  or  property  has  been  widely 
recommended  in  recent  years.  Both  the  special  tax  committee  of 
Iowa  and  the  committee  on  tax  investigation  of  Oregon  urged  it 
in  1923.  The  1921  enactment  of  the  Indiana  Legislature  providing 
that  in  ascertaining  the  "  true  cash  value "  of  personal  property 
assessors  may  consider  "  the  earning  capacity  of  such  property " 
further  indicates  the  tendency  to  incorporate  this  principle  into 
tax  laws. 

Effect  of  Financing  State  Activities  by  Local  Taxation 

The  mere  consideration  of  earnings  in  assessing  property  for  taxa- 
tion does  not  necessarily  guarantee  a  material  reduction  of  taxes  on ' 
all  farm  lands.  Such  a  change  will  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
assessed  valuations  and  of  shifting  more  of  the  total  tax  bill  to 
other  property.  In  sections  where  but  little  other  property  exists  the 
farmer  must  continue  to  pay  the  bulk  of  the  taxes  regardless  of 
assessment  reforms.  As  it  is  at  present  one  of  two  things  must  be 
true.  Either  the  farmer  has  no  claim  to  tax  relief  beyond  that  to 
be  obtained  from  an  equalization  with  more  direct  regard  to  farm 
earnings  and  from  a  reduction  in  expenditures  or  else  there  is  a 
fundamental  defect  in  some  other  feature  of  present  State  and  local 
taxation  methods. 
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JfiG.  00. — The  proportions  of  property  taxes  levied  by  the  State,  by  counties,  and 
by  townships  and  local  districts  vary  widely  with,  the  States.  The  sliare  of  the 
total  tax  levied  bv  the  different  political  units  depends  upon  the  taxation  policy 
in  the  State,  that  is,  whether  the  major  functions  of  government  are  financed 
largely    by   the    State   as   a  whole   or   by   county   and   local   governments   acting 
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The  bulk  of  the  farmer's  tax,  as  shown  in  Figure  60,  is  levied  by 
local  taxing  units.  The  percentage  of  local  taxes  of  the  total  has 
been  rapidly  increasing  in  recent  years,  not  because  of  decreasing 
State  expenses,  but  because  of  additions  to  local  levies.  This  fact 
has  led  to  the  belief  that  the  farmer's  tax  problem  is  mainly  local. 
An  examination  of  the  purposes  for  which  taxes  are  levied  will  show 
that  this  belief  is  not  altogether  sound.  The  issue  turns  upon  the 
propriety  with  which  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  total  tax  is  left 
to  be  raised  by  the  local  districts. 

County  and  other  local  taxes  in  14  counties  representing  an  equal 
number  of  States  (Fig.  61)  were  levied  mainly  for  the  support  of 
schools  and  roads  in  1919.    While  these  functions  of  government  do 
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Fig.  61. — The  local  school  tax  stands  out  as  the  principal  tax  levy  In  7  of  the  14 
counties,  while  the  road  tax  levy  was  the  principal  Item  In  2  of  Uie  counties 
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not  play  so  large  a  part  in  State  levies  paid  by  the  same  counties, 
Figure  62  shows  that  both  are  found  in  the  general  property  levies 
of  five  of  these  States,  while  schools  alone  appear  in  the  State  levies 
of  three  States  and  highways  in  two  States.  In  two  cases  there  were 
State  property  levies,  but  not  for  these  purposes,  while  two  other 
States  levied  no  state-wide  property  taxes  at  all. 
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tfiG.  82.— The  use  of  State  property  tax  levies  for  the  support  of  public  education 
and  highways  varies  widely  with  the  States.  State-wide  levies  for  schools  were 
found  in  8  of  the  12  States  represented  in  this  chart,  and  state-wide  levies 
for  roads  were  found  in  7  of  the  States.  Two  of  the  14  States  represented  in 
the. preceding  figure,  Pennsylvania  and  California,  levied  no  State  property  tax 

A  more  recent  and  detailed  picture  of  the  same  problem  is  pre- 
sented in  Figure  63,  where  the  Indiana  average  farm  tax  dollar 
paid  in  1923  is  analyzed.  Of  every  dollar  paid  in  taxes  by  the 
farmers  of  that  State  in  1923,  76.1  cents  went  for  the  support  of 
roads  and  schools.  The  road  funds  had  to  be  divided  between  three 
jurisdictions,  1.7  cents  going  to  the  State,  22.2  cents  to  the  counties, 
and  2.9  to  townships.  Educational  levies  were  divided  between  the 
State  and  the  townships,  8.1  cents  going  to  the  former  and  41.2  to 
the  latter.    The  Indiana  situation  has  been  changed  somewhat  since 
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Pio.  63.— In  Indiana  49.3  cents  of  the  1923  farm  tax  dollar  went  to  the  support 
of  public  education  and  41.2  cents  of  this  amount  was  levied I  by  townships,     Hlgh- 
wav   costs   accounted  for  26.8   cents   of  the  farm  tax  dollar,    and    42.2  ■  cents  or 
this  was  levied  by  counties.     All  other  governmental   expenses    including  benevo- 
lent, ataiinistraSve,  and  miscellaneous  items,  required  23.9  cents  of  the  farm  tax 

d°From  "  Taxation  of  Farm  Eeal  Estate  In  Indiana,"  preliminary  report  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  March,  1925 
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1923  with  the  advent  of  a  gasoline  tax,  but  the  figures  presented  are 
typical  of  the  distribution  of  taxes  in  many  general  property  tax 
States. 

The  question  is  at  once  raised  as  to  whether  the  financing  of 
schools  and  highways  is  properly  to  be  regarded  as  a  function  of 
the  State,  of  the  local  subdivisions,  or  of  both.  Figure  62  illus- 
trates the  diversity  in  State  policies  on  this  point.  The  reasons  for 
the  divisions  of  tax  responsibilities  now  in  force  are  mainly  his- 
torica1.  Both  schools  and  roads  were  originally  financed  by  means 
of  local  tax  levies.  The  importance  of  public  education  to  society 
generally  was  not  recognized  for  a  long  time,  and  before  the  advent 
of  the  motor  vehicle,  roads  had  almost  entirely  a  local  community 
function.  In  view  of  the  less  complex  economic  and  social  condi- 
lions  and  the  limited  social  and  political  objective,  local  taxation 
and  local  control  of  the  special  functions  of  government  was  con- 
sistent with  sound  fiscal  policy. 

These  conditions,  however,  have  changed.  Public  education  is 
now  generally  considered  essential  to  the  proper  development  of 
society  as  a  whole  and  for  this  reason  is  held  to  be  of  primary  con- 
cern to  the  State  as  well  as  to  the  separate  localities.  With  the 
coming  of  greater  unity  in  commercial  and  social  intercourse,  pub- 
lic highways  no  longer  function  merely  for  the  benefit  of  the  local 
community.  Their  service  has  been  extended  until  they  now  serve 
the  public  generally.  While  this  change  has  taken  place  gradually 
and  is  by  no  means  complete,  it  has  reached  the  point  where  it  be- 
comes an  important  consideration  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  State 
and  local  finance. 

Theoretically  the  scope  of  the  collective  benefit  determines  the 
scope  of  taxation  for  a  particular  purpose.0  According  to  this  prin- 
ciple, public  functions  of  state-wide  importance  should  be  sup- 
ported by  the  resources  of  the  State  as  a  unit  rather  than  by  a  com- 
bination of  independent  taxing  jurisdictions  covering  the  State  in 
the  aggregate.  The  fiscal  unit  should  be  limited  only  by  the  extent 
of  the  common  interest.  Where  the  collective  benefit  is  considered 
to  be  part  general  and  part  local,  the  financial  obligation  will  be 
divided  accordingly  between  the  central  and  the  local  divisions  of 
government. 

A  collection  of  independent  taxing  districts,  although  covering 
the  State,  is  by  no  means  the  same  as  the  State  operating  as  a  unit. 
If  a  tax  for  a  common  purpose  is  levied  in  different  districts  but  at 
different  rates,  the  tax  may  be  equitable  enough  within  each  of  these 
districts  but  inequitable  as  between  districts.  One  district  may  be 
far  more  able  to  bear  the  tax,  while  the  cost  per  unit  of  service  may 
be  greater  in  the  less  wealthy  community.  The  burden  of  the  tax, 
although  for  a  common  purpose,  may  be  as  between  taxing  districts 
inversely  proportional  to  taxpaying  ability. 

For  example,  the  cost  of  public  education  per  pupil,  assuming 
equal  standards,  is  greater  in  rural  communities  than  in  the  more 
populous  districts,  while  the  wealth  and  income  per  capita  is  less. 

"Bastable,  C.  F.,  Public  Finance,  Cliap.  VIII,  3d  edition,  revised.  McMillan  &  Co., 
London,  1917. 
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The  same  type  of  inequality  exists  as  between  road  districts  or  as 
between  counties  that  attempt  to  provide  continuous  highways. 
The  cost  per  mile  of  highway  of  uniform  quality  may  be  about  the 
same  in  different  taxing  units,  yet  the  wealth  of  one  may  he  double 
that  of  the  other  with  which  it  is  cooperating. 

The  primary  difficulty  of  the  scheme  of  local  taxation  for  the  sup- 
port of  both  schools  and  roads  arises  from  the  division  of  the  State 
into  more  or  less  arbitrary  districts  wholly  unfitted  for  purposes  of 
finance.  In  the  developed  sections  of  the  country  at  the  present 
time  the  separate  taxing  districts  are  not  separate  communities  at 
all,  but  merely  parts  of  the  larger  community  concentrated  about  our 
towns  and  cities.  While  a  degree  of  separation  of  interests  may 
exist  as  regards  minor  matters,  economically  and  socially  speaking 
there  is  but  one  unit.  The  attempt  to  maintain  entirely  separate 
financial  relations  is  contrary  to  the  organization  of  society,  either 
economic  or  social. 

Besides,  the  local  taxing  districts  acting  separately  are  far  less 
able  than  the  State  to  reach  taxable  wealth  or  to  maintain  an  equita- 
ble system  of  taxation.  A  function  of  government  state-wide  in  im- 
portance requires  that  revenues  be  drawn  from  the  State  as  a  whole 
and  that  public  revenues  be  distributed  so  as  to  maintain  equivalent 
services  and  benefits  throughout  the  State  in  so  far  as  the  State's 
interest  is  concerned.  After  this  is  done  the  lesser  political  units 
may  supplement  the  State's  effort  according  to  local  demand. 

We  may  examine  this  problem  a  little  more  closely  in  typical 
general  property  tax  States.  In  Indiana  83.5  per  cent  of  the  tax 
on  farm  real  estate  for  school  purposes  was  levied  by  townships  in 
1922.  The  remainder  was  levied  by  the  State.  The  State  govern- 
ment of  Indiana  has  laid  down  fairly  elaborate  requirements  for 
public  education,  fixing  the  minimum  school  term,  minimum  salaries 
for  teachers,  prescribing  courses  of  study,  and  setting  standards  of 
training  for  teachers.  However,  the  cost  of  maintaining  these  state- 
made  standards  is  left  largely  to  the  local  school  districts.  Thus, 
while  the  importance  of  public  education  to  the  State  is  recognized 
in  these  laws  the  State  as  such  assumes  comparatively  little  of  the 
financial  responsibility. 

In  Nebraska  85.6  per  cent  of  taxes  on  rural  real  estate  for  school 
purposes  was  levied  in  1921  by  townships  and  local  districts.  The 
State  government,  as  in  Indiana,  levies  practically  all  of  the  remain- 
der, as  shown  in  Table  4.  Inasmuch  as  general  property  taxes  in 
1922  represented  over  93  per  cent  of  all  tax  revenues  in  both  States, 
it  is  evident  that  schools  in  these  States  are  predominantly  supported 
by  local  property  taxation. 

In  Texas,  however,  practically  half  of  property  taxes  for  schools 
was  levied  by  the  State  and  the  other  half  by  local  districts.  This 
higher  percentage  of  the  tax  levied  by  the  State  makes  possible  a 
greater  degree  of  equality  of  educational  opportunity  in  that  State. 

Similar  results  have  been  achieved  in  other  States  where  State 
funds  derived  from  sources  other  than  the  property  tax  have  been 
distributed  among  the  local  districts  in  sufficient  amounts  to  bring 
about  an  approach  to  equality  of  opportunity.  Some  States,  not- 
ably Massachusetts,  Delaware,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Cali- 
fornia, have  gone  even  further  and  have  taken  the  cost  of  education 
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into   account  in   determining  the   apportionment   of   State   funds 
among  the  various  local  school  districts. 

Table  4. — Percentage  of  taxes  for  school  purposes  levied  on  rural  real  estate 
by  the  State,  by  counties,  and  by  townships  and  other  local  subdivisions, 
Indiana  (1922),  Nebraska  (1921),  and  Texas  (192S). 


State 

State  tax 

County 

tax 

Township 
and  otber 
local 
subdi- 
visions 

Total 

Per  cent 
16.5 
14.1 
49.5 

Per  cent 
0 
.6 
'0 

Per  cent 
83.5 
85.6 
50.5 

Per  cent 
100.0 

Nebraska1 

100.0 

Texas2 

100.0 

I  Statistics  provided  by  the  State  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Nebraska,  in  cooperation  with 
the  TJ.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

8  Statistics  provided  by  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas  in  cooperation  with  the  V.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

■  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

As  in  the  case  of  schools,  so  with  highways,  the  problems  of  divi- 
sion of  financial  responsibility  between  central  and  local  State 
agencies  has  been  viewed  in  many  different  lights  and  disposed  of 
in  many  different  ways.  Figure  64  presents  comparisons  of  the 
1921  road  mileage  locally  controlled  with  that  controlled  wholly 


TATE  AND  LOCAL  HIGHWAY  MILEAGES  BY  ROAD  TYPES, 
1921 
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Fig.  64. — The  greater  part  of  the  highway  mileage  in  the  United  States  is  sub- 
ject to  local  control 
Rearranged   from  Bulletin  No.   1279,   Table   11,   of  the   Bureau  of  Public   Roads, 
United   States  Department  of  Agriculture 

or  in  part  by  the  States.  With  the  exception  of  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, the  state-controlled  roads  include  State  roads,  State  trunk 
lines,  and  State  aid  roads,  as  classified  by  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  for  1921.6  In  Wisconsin  county  roads  are  included  with 
state-controlled  highways. 


•  Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletin  No.  1279. 
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It  appears  from  this  chart  that  roads  of  the  better  and  more 
durable  quality  but  classed  as  county  and  township  roads  far  ex- 
ceeded in  mileage  roads  of  similar  quality  classed  as  State  roads  in 
1921.  While  it  is  evident  that  some  of  the  mileage  of  both  classes 
of  roads  served  wholly  or  in  part  the  purpose  of  local  community 
traffic,  it  is  equally  evident  that  a  large  part  of  the  mileage  pro- 
vided by  counties  and  townships,  particularly  of  the  better  quality 
roads,  was  used  mainly  for  general  rather  than  local  traffic. 

The  effect  of  this  arrangement  on  taxation  may  be  seen  from 
Figure  65,  which  shows  the  distribution  of  tax  burdens  for  highway 
purposes  as  between  the  users  of  the  roads,  the  States,  and  the  local 
units.  It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the  users  of  highways 
should  make  special  contributions  to  their  upkeep,  and  that  the  local 


Fig.  65.— Of  all  highway  taxes  levied  in  1921  in  the  United  States,  19.7  per  cent 
was  levied  on  motor  vehicles  and  gasoline.  The  great  bulk  of  highway  tax 
revenues  was  raised   from  general  property  taxes  levied  by  counties  or  lesser 

°  Data  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  United   States  Department  of 
Agriculture 

jurisdictions  should  provide  some  part  of  the  cost  of  all  roads, 
since  all  roads  carry  local  traffic.  In  addition,  the  State  as  a  whole 
should  make  some  contributions  from  its  general  revenues  toward 
the  costs  of  such  roads  as  are  primarily  intended  to  function  as 
connecting  links  between  the  different  localities,  because  the  benefits 
from  such  roads  are  general  and  are  enjoyed  in  a  measure  by  the 
entire  population.7  , 

It  is  evident  from  Figure  65,  however,  that  in  1921  many  of  the 
States  were  not  providing  general  revenues  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  to  which  their  roads  were  serving  the  State  as  a  whole.  In- 
creased efforts  on  the  part  of  State  central  governments  have  done 
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much  toward  remedying  this  defect  since  1921,  but  the  problem  is 
still  an  important  one,  as  the  continued  rise  of  local  road  taxes  testi- 
fies. But  while  State  highway  systems,  financed  directly  by  the 
State  and  Federal  Governments,  have  in  part  supplanted  or  ab- 
sorbed some  of  the  highways  originally  projected  by  local  govern- 
ments, the  change  in  this  direction  has  not  gone  far  enough  as  yet 
in  most  States  to  give  substantial  relief  from  the  heavy  burden  of 
local  taxation. 

It  appears  that  a  large  part  of  the  road  and  school  taxes  now 
levied  by  the  local  districts,  and  therefore  in  large  measure  levied 
on  farm  real  estate,  go  to  support  services  used  or  required  by  the 
whole  State.  In  the  case  of  schools  the  States  have  evinced  their 
interest  by  the  passage  of  mandatory  laws  which  have  automatically 
pried  up  the  level  of  local  taxes.  In  the  case  of  roads  the  similarity 
in  type  of  roads  now  being  built  by  the  State  and  by  the  counties 
makes  it  clear  that  the  States  have  failed  to  assume  the  full  measure 
of  their  responsibility  in  this  regard.  It  must  be  concluded,  there- 
fore, that  a  large  part  of  the  "  local "  farm  tax  should  be  supplanted 
by  State  taxes  and  the  revenues  distributed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
benefit  the  whole  State.  Professor  Hobson,  in  dealing  with  this 
question  in  England,  says : 

It  is  equally  clear  that  if  the  State  is  to  require  conformity  to  a  national 
standard  of  efficiency  on  the  part  of  local  administrators  it  must  be  prepared 
to  assist  in  the  finance.8 

Other  Taxes  for  the  Support  of  State  Functions  of  Government 

The  defects  in  State  tax  systems  so  far  discussed  include  two  main 
features.  The  first  of  these  is  the  failure  to  give  direct  considera- 
tion to  earning  power  in  arriving  at  the  taxable  value  of  property 
under  the  general  property  tax.  The  second  is  the  failure  to  recog- 
nize the  growing  responsibility  of  the  State  in  the  matter  of  financ- 
ing the  special  functions  of  government.  Correction  of  the  latter 
fault  would  require  an  enlargement  of  State  revenues.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  degree  of  dependence  upon  the  property  tax  for  funds 
to  support  the  general  governments  varies  widely,  as  is  shown  in 
Figure  66.  Were  a  redistribution  of  taxes  attempted  along  the  lines 
outlined,  the  resulting  increase  in  state-wide  taxes  would  be  much 
greater  in  States  where  centralization  of  control  has  progressed 
rapidly  than  in  those  where  the  highway  and  school  problems  are 
still  of  local  interest  in  the  main.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  even 
those  States  which  have  attempted  a  minimum  of  centralization 
would  find  it  necessary  to  make  important  increases  in  state-wide 
levies  if  they  assumed  even  the  relatively  small  part  of  financial 
responsibility  for  such  functions  as  they  now  control  in  other  re- 
spects. 

If  these  increases  were  to  be  met  out  of  a  state- wide  property  tax 
alone,  two  undesirable  results  would  probably  come  about.  First, 
the  total  State  levy  would  be  so  materially  increased  that  it  might 

8  Hobson,  John  A.,  Taxation  in  the  New  State,  p.  241. 
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overshadow  all  other  levies  in  the  public  mind  and  lead  to  an  un- 
necessary alarm  over  a  fancied  increase  in  expenditure.  This,  in 
turn,  would  have  the  tendency  to  bring  about  greater  reductions  in 
expenditures  for  such  purposes  than  actual  necessity  would  dictate. 
Second,  the  continuance  of  property  tax  support  for  these  institu- 
tions would  result  in  exchanging  a  local  tax  now  levied  chiefly  on 
farm  real  estate  in  the  country  and  a  local  tax  largely  on  urban 
real  estate  in  the  city  for  a  State  tax  chiefly  on  real  estate  of  whatever 
type,  wherever  located.  It  is  true  that  a  certain  amount  of  the  tax 
falls  on  tangible  personal  property  under  either  plan.  However, 
as  Professor  Seligman  has  said,  "  Those  who  own  no  real  estate  are  in 
most  cases  not  taxed  at  all;  those  who  possess  realty  bear  the  taxes 


Fig  66. — While  two  States  have  entirely  abandoned  the  general  property  tax  as  a 
source  of  revenues  for  State  purposes,  29  States  still  derive  over  50  per  cent  ot 
the  revenues  for  their  central  governments  from  this  source.  The  percentage 
shown  for  New  York  represents  a  so-called  county  school  tax.  This  tax,  how- 
ever, is  ordered  by  the  State  legislature  and  is  levied  at  a  uniform  rate  through- 
out the  State.  This  and  several  other  features  render  the  tax  so  similar  to 
State  levies  in  other  places  that  It  has  been  necessary  to  show  the  New  lorfc 
tax  as  a  State  tax  in  this  chart  in  order  to  permit  proper  comparisons  between 
States 

for  both." "  While  the  state-wide  property  tax  would  bring  some 
relief  to  the  farm,  it  would  be  accomplished  by  removing  a  portion 
of  the  excess  tax  burden  from  one  class  of  real  estate  and  shifting 
it  to  another  class,  which,  while  better  situated  than  the  farm,  is 
also  overtaxed  at  present. 

The  property  tax  is  almost  unanimously  condemned  in  theory  by 
economists  as  a  measure  of  personal  tax-paying  ability,  and  its  use 
for  the  support  of  the  general  functions  of  government  is  quite 
generally  deplored.  However,  at  least  two  points  may  be  raised  in 
its  defense.  The  property  tax  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  possible 
the  most  accurate  forecasts  of  its  annual  yield.  It  is  also  a  tax 
which  can  be  made  to  yield  more  or  less  with  comparative  ease. 


»  Seligman,  E.  R.  A.,  Essays  in  Taxation,  9th  edition,  p.  28. 
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This  elasticity  is  a  most  essential  feature  in  any  workable  tax 
system.  It  is  not  necessarily  true,  therefore,  that  other  sources  of 
revenue  must  be  discovered  for  the  support  of  the  entire  State  gov- 
ernment. While  such  a  step  would  in  most  cases  bring  some  relief  to 
overtaxed  real  estate,  practical  consideration  might  not  always  make 
such  a  course  advisable. 

The  adaptability  of  any  plan  which  might  be  followed  would,  of 
course,  vary  with  the  degree  of  industrial  development  in  any  given 
State,  as  this  development  creates  the  large  body  of  wealth  and 
income  now  untouched  by  the  property  tax.  For  this  reason  it  is 
not  considered  necessary  or  advisable  to  do  more  than  enumerate 
the  most  outstanding  available  sources  of  State  revenues  which  in 
some  States  might  be  tapped  for  the  first  time  and  which  in  others 
might  be  further  expanded  if  they  have  not  already  been  increased 
to  the  point  of  highest  yield  consistent  with  the  progress  of  the 
State.  Such  sources  include  the  income  tax,  consumption  taxes  on 
tobacco,  gasoline,  and  the  like,  license  and  franchise  taxes  on  indi- 
vidual and  corporate  enterprises,  and  inheritance  taxes.  Just  which 
of  the  possible  sources  should  be  used  in  any  given  State  must,  of 
course,  Tbe  decided  according  to  the  conditions  which  obtain  there. 
Likewise  the  limits  to  which  such  taxes  may  be  carried  depends  upon 
the  locality.  But  to  whatever  extent  these  taxes  are  carried,  addi- 
tional relief  will  be  given  to  real  estate,  the  class  now  most  seriously 
overtaxed,  and  more  particularly  to  farm  real  estate. 

It  is  true  that  a  portion  of  the  tax  burden  which  might  be  placed 
upon  other  persons,  services,  and  the  like  by  the  adoption  or  these 
newer  tax  bases  might  be  shifted  by  the  original  payers  and  even- 
tually rest  upon  the  farmer.  However,  the  proportion  of  the  total 
State  tax  bill  which  the  farmer  would  pay  under  a  diversified 
system  of  taxation  is  certain  to  be  less  than  if  so  large  a  part  of  it 
continues  to  be  levied  directly  upon  farm  land,  from  which  it  can 
not  be  shifted. 

As  was  the  case  in  regard  to  a  redistribution  of  the  functions  of 
local  and  State  governments,  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
use  of  new  revenue  sources  are  sure  to  be  greatest  in  States  where 
agriculture  is  of  relatively  little  importance  in  proportion  to  other 
industries  and  least  where  agriculture  is  strongest.  This  may  be 
expected  for  two  reasons:  First,  the  predominance  of  agriculture 
in  many  States  leaves  no  adequate  base  onto  which  taxes  now  borne 
by  the  farm  could  be  transferred.  The  agricultural  industry  must 
continue  to  bear  the  greater  part  of  the  tax  burden  in  these  States, 
no  matter  what  form  of  taxation  is  adopted.  Second,  the  States 
where  industries  are  yet  in  their  infancy  may  find  it  advisable  to 
tax  them  more  lightly  than  would  be  necessary  if  they  were  more 
firmly  established.  However,  our  whole  history  points  to  the  future 
development  of  the  other  classes  of  industry,  and  the  embodiment 
of  some  such  taxes  in  the  fiscal  system,  even  if  in  a  modified  form, 
seems  advisable  not  only  for  the  sake  of  immediate  justice  but  also 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  way  for  future  adjustments  at  the 
proper  time. 

Kemedies  for  the  three  major  defects  in  the  present  farm  tax 
methods  here  discussed  might  well  form  integral  parts  of  a  unified 
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scheme  of  tax  legislation.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  benefits  from  any 
one  of  such  remedies  can  not  be  realized  in  full  except  in  conjunction 
with  the  others.  However,  each  of  them  is  useful  when  considered 
alone.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  all  three  steps  could  be  taken 
at  one  time,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  a  move  would  be  advis- 
able in  any  case,  as  the  system  of  taxation  of  a  State  making  such 
an  attempt  would  run  the  risk  of  becoming  temporarily  disorganized. 
In  addition,  the  likelihood  of  well-considered  action  in  regard  to  any 
one  of  the  proposals  Avould  be  diminished.  However,  the  early 
inauguration  of  a  series  of  changes  along  the  lines  indicated  would 
most  certainly  bring  welcome  relief  to  a  tax-ridden  agricultural 
industry. 

The  present  scheme  of  real  estate  taxation,  though  frequently  un- 
duly heavy  and  unjust,  has  continued  unmodified  partly  because  of 
its  simplicity  and  partly  because  of  expediency.  It  is  always  advis- 
able, of  course,  to  lean  to  the  side  of  simplicity  in  taxation,  and 
expediency  will  play  its  part  whether  we  will  or  not.  But  while 
justice  in  taxation  is  never  likely  to  be  the  only  consideration,  an 
unjust  tax  or  an  unjust  proportion  of  the  tax  on  one  class  of  tax- 
payers need  not  be  continued  indefinitely  merely  because  the  demands 
of  simplicity  and  expediency  are  satisfied. 


15y  C.  V.  Piper,  R.  A.  Oaki.ey.  II.  N.  Vinaix,  A.  J.  I'iktkiis.  and  W.  .1.  Morse, 
' Hurra ii  of  Plant  Industry;  W.  J.  Si-illman,  O.  C.  Stine,  J.  S.  Cotton,  G.  A. 
Collier.  M.  R.  Cooi-er,  and  EL  C.  Parker,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics; 
K.  W.  Sheets  and  A.  T.  Semple,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 

HAYMAKING  is  a  very  ancient  agricultural  practice.  Its  origin 
antedates  history.  Alan  doubtless  developed  it  from  very 
crude  beginnings,  but' be  can  not  claim  to  be  the  originator  of  it. 
The  pika  or  cony  (fig.  1)  was  a  skilled  haymaker  before  man  had 
any  need  for  hay.  This  little  rodent  cuts  suitable  fine-stemmed 
grasses,  sedges,  shrubs,  and  other  plants  and  puts  them  in  favorable 
places  for  curing.  Usually  his  stacks  are  built  among  the  rocks  in 
protected  and  thoroughly  drained  situations.  (Fig.  2.)  He  is  so 
particular  in  the  curing  and  storing  of  his  forage  that  the  color  and 
fragrance  of  the  material  is  well  preserved.  Man  is  usually  less 
particular  in  his  haymaking  methods,  since  his  product  is  for  the 
sustenance  of  other  animals. 

The  making  of  hay  by  man  probably  started  with  an  attempt  to 
provide  forage  for  his  herbivorous  domestic  animals  when  he  took 
them  on  excursions  into  localities  where  grass  or  other  forage  was 
wanting.  Probably  he  started  with  green  material  and  by  accident 
and  observation  learned  that  dried  stems  and  leaves  were  eaten 
readily  by  the  animals  and  that  more  forage  could  be  transported 

when  the Vants  weie  dlT  tlian  wlien  tne-v  were  "reen.- 

As  man  became  more  engaged  in  the  care  of  herbivorous  animals 
he  doubtless  became  more  discriminating  in  his  choice  of  wild  hay 
plants,  giving  most  consideration  always  to  those  easily  available 
in  the  quantity  needed.  As  in  the  cs*se  of  food  plants,  primitive  man 
soon  discerned  the  ones  best  suited  to  his  purpose  so  that,  when  he 
readied  the  point  in  his  development  where  he  realized  the  advan- 
tage of  cultivating  plants  for  hay,  he  lost  no  time  in  choosing  the 
good  ones.  Although  history  does  not  go  far  enough  back  to  throw 
any  light  upon  the  early  development  of  haymaking,  it  is  very 
reasonable  to  conjecture  that  alfalfa  was  one  of  the  first  plants  grown 
especially  for  that  purpose.  So  it  is  apparent  that  primitive  man 
recognized  the  same  important  qualities  in  a  hay  plant  that  are 
recognized  to-day.     In  the  progress  of  civilization   man   has  im- 
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proved  some  of  his  original  hay  plants  and  has  added  others  to  the 
list,  but  the  greatest  advancement  he  has  made  in  this  branch  of 
agriculture  is  in  the  development  of  haymaking  machinery. 

The  Place  of  Hay  in  Farming 

To  have  an  adequate  appreciation  of  hay  and  its  place  in  American 
agriculture  it  is  helpful  to  know  something  of  its  history,  the  requi- 
sites of  the  different  hay  plants,  why  hay  is  an  important  crop  in 
some  regions  or  sections  and  not  in  others,  the  factors  that  determine 
its  place  on  the  individual  farm,  and  other  broad  economic  and  agro- 
nomic factors  that  are  largely  responsible  for  the  position  hay  holds 
among  our  staple  field  crops.  Consideration  of  these  subjects  in 
their  logical  order  presents  a  "  broad  brush  "  picture  which  should 
make  possible  an  appreciation  of  hay  in  its  widest  aspects.     Nature 


Fig.  1. — Pika  or  cony.     This  is  the  busy  little  animal  whose  haymaking  activities 
antedated  that  of  the  earliest  num.     Photographed  near  Irwin,  Colo. 

has  provided  hay  meadows  of  which  man  avails  himself.  Hay  from, 
these  is  called  "native  or  wild  hay,"  sometimes  "prairie  hay,"  and 
some  of  it  "salt  hay."  Although  the  acreage  of  wild  hay  in  the 
United  States  is  very  large,  cultivated  plants  contribute  by  far  the 
largest  part  of  our  total  hay  supply.  Of  these  the  perennials  and 
certain  biennials  are  of  much  the  greatest  importance  both  in  acreage 
and  production. 

The  discussion  immediately  following  is  from  the  standpoint  of 
perennial,  cultivated  hay  plants.  Hays  from  wild  plants  and  from 
annual  cultivated  plants  are  included  only  as  the  discussion  may 
incidentally  relate  to  them,  since  the  former  in  a  sense  is  taken  as  it 
is  found,  and  the  latter  may  be  regarded  to  a  considerable  degree  as 
an  emergency  crop. 

That  hay  forms  a  distinct  class  of  cured  and  harvested  roughage 
is  very  generally  understood;  but,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no 
misunderstanding,  it  should  be  stated  that  hay  is  the  entire  dry- 
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cored-above-ground  parts — that  is,  the  stems  and  leaves,  and  in  some 
cases  the  seed,  of  relatively  fine-stemmed  plants  harvested  especially 
for  feed.  Thus  hay  is  distinguished  from  such  roughage  as  corn 
fodder  or  stover  largely  because  of  its  fineness  of  stem,  and  from  the 
fine-stemmed  crops  cut  and  fed  green  or  as  silage,  because  it  is  pre- 
pared by  dry-curing.  Hay  should  not  be  confused  with  straw,  as 
the  latter  is  a  by-product  of  a  crop  harvested  for  another  pur- 
pose. Hay  is  the  most  nutritious  harvested  roughage  in  common 
use.  It  supplies  the  need  for  a  dried  roughage  that  can  be  stored  in 
a  minimum  of  space  and  transported  with  the  least  effort  and  cost. 

Characteristics  of  a  Good  Hay  Plant 

The  requisites  of  cultivated  hay  plants  may  be  regarded  from  two 
aspects — consumption  and  production.  Obviously,  the  former  aspect 
is  the  more  important,  since  large  tonnage   and  other  agronomic 


Fig. 


-The  pika  builds  liis  liavstmks  beneatb  projecting  rocks  to  protect  them 
from  the  weather.     Photographed  lit  Trappers  Luke,  Colo. 


advantages  are  of  little  consequence  if  the  cured  herbage  of  the  plant 
be  refused  bv  livestock.  Therefore  a  plant  from  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  good  hay  must  be  palatable  to  herbivorous  domestic 
animals  when  it  is  properly  cured.  It  must  be  nutritious;  but,  in  the 
case  of  roughage  such  as  hay  and  fodder,  palatability  is  of  even  more 
importance  than  nutriment."  Very  frequently  palatability  and  nutri- 
tive value  are  closely  associated.  It  may  be  merely  a  fortunate  coin- 
cidence, but  most  palatable  hays  are  likewise  nutritious,  so  that  pal- 
atability is  a  fair  measure  of  feeding  value.  A  certain  bulk  is  nec- 
essary in  a  ration  for  a  domestic  animal  and,  when  feed  is  plentiful, 
palatability  induces  the  animal  to  consume  enough  to  permit  the 
proper  functioning  of  the  digestive  organs. 

Few  hays  when  fed  to  animals  are  entirely  consumed  by  them. 
There  are  usually  some  of  the  coarser  or  more  fibrous  parts  of  the 
stems  refused.  A  plant  in  which  the  proportion  of  waste  is  large  is 
not  a  satisfactory  hay  plant.    It  is  easy  to  understand  why  this  is  true 
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when  the  cost  of  growing  and  marketing  is  considered.  Furthermore, 
where  transportation  is  an  important  factor  large  waste  can  not  be 
tolerated  in  a  bulky  product  such  as  hay.  In  the  very  nature  of 
things,  therefore,  hay  plants  are  confined  to  fine-stemmed  plants. 
One  requisite  of  a  hay  plant  is  that  it  shall  be  of  the  kind  that  may  be 
eaten  freely  by  animals  without  danger  of  digestive  or  other  physio- 
logical disorders.  The  feeder  requires  a  hay  that  does  not  have  to 
be  doled  out  in  rations,  as  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  grains  and  most 
other  concentrates.  The  manger  or  the  feed  rack  or  the  stack  is  often 
the  measure,  and  time  and  the  animal's  appetite  and  capacity  deter- 
mine the  size  of  the  ration. 

All  of  the  factors  that  have  been  discussed  from  the  consumption 
standpoint  are  fundamental  in  the  creation  of  the  market  demand 
for  hay.  Although  demands  are,  of  course,  more  or  less  flexible, 
they  are  very  rigid  so  far  as  the  producer  is  concerned,  and  fre- 
quently they  are  the  fixed  points  by  which  he  must  guide  his  produc- 
tion. They  limit  him  in  the  choice  of  hay  plants.  He  must  choose 
the  plant  or  plants  that  will  give  him  best  returns  when  all  the  many 
and  varied  factors  are  taken  into  account. 

Some  of  the  important  considerations  from  the  production  stand- 
point are:  (1)  The  adaptation  of  the  plant  to  soil  and  climatic  con- 
ditions; (2)  dependability  and  size  of  yield;  (3)  ease  of  getting  a 
stand;  (4)  the  proper  relation  in  the  matter  of  cultural  requirements, 
including  harvesting,  to  other  important  farm  crops  and  to  the  labor 
supply  of  the  farm;  (5)  facility  of  curing  into  marketable  condition 
by  simple  and  economic  means;  and  (6)  suitability  for  baling  and 
storing. 

Some  of  our  best  cultivated  hay  plants  show  a  decided  preference 
for  certain  soils;  nevertheless,  each  is  adapted  to  a  rather  wide  range 
of  soil  conditions,  which  permits  their  use  very  generally  in  regions 
where  the  climate  is  suitable.  Thus,  timothy  is  found  growing  in 
practically  all  parts  of  the  northern  half  of  the  United  States,  where 
rainfall  is  sufficient,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

The  farmer,  if  he  would  grow  hay,  naturally  must  choose  a  plant 
that  is  adapted  to  his  soil  and  climate;  and,  to  be  really  suited,  it 
must  necessarily  be  one  that  can  be  counted  upon  with  reasonable 
certainty  to  produce  a  good  yield.  With  the  farmer,  yield  is  a 
highly  important  matter.  In  a  bulky  product  such  as  hay,  the 
market  does  not  make  fine  distinctions  in  the  various  classes  on  the 
basis  of  nutritive  value,  so  to  a  considerable  degree  the  farmer  is 
encouraged  to  produce  bulk  rather  than  quality.  An  increase  in  the 
yield  of  one-fourth  ton  to  the  acre  frequently  will  more  than  balance 
the  premium  offered  by  the  market  for  quality.  To  be  popular  a 
hay  plant  must  be  one  of  which  good  stands  can  be  obtained  with 
great  certainty  and  with  relative  ease  and  economy.  Doubtless  al- 
falfa would  be  grown  much  more  extensively  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  than  it  is  at  present  were  it  as  easy  and  cheap  to  obtain  a 
stand  as  is  the  case  with  timothy. 

Where  hay  is  not  primarily  a  cash  crop,  as  are  wheat,  cotton,  and 
corn,  or  where  there  is  conflict  of  labor  in  the  time  of  culture  and 
harvesting,  it  is  forced  in  most  cases  to  a  place  of  secondary  con- 
sideration. Therefore  the  hay  crop  must  fit  in,  as  it  were,  with 
what  are  regarded  as  the  more  important  farm  crops  and  with  the 
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labor  supply  of  the  farm  or  that  available  to  the  farmers.  Haying 
must  not  conflict  with  wheat  harvest  or  with  the  cultivation  of  corn. 

A  practical  factor  in  hay  production  is  the  earing.  Bright  or 
at  least  dry  weather  is  required  in  order  that  a  good  quality  of  hay 
may  be  made.  In  humid  climates  it  is  highly  important  then  that 
hay  plants  be  grown  that  will  cure  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible 
after  cutting.  Succulent  plants  and  such  as  have  large  stems  are 
slow  to  cure,  and  therefore  fine-stemmed  plants  command  prefer- 
ence. The  market  requirements  are  for  bright,  sweet  hay  and  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  make  hay  meeting  these  requirements  in 
a  humid  climate  where  the  hay  must  lie  for  many  davs  in  the  swath, 
windrow,  and  cock.  Rain  damage  or  bleaching,  or  both,  are  likely 
to  take  place. 

Furthermore,  experience  indicates  that  fine-stemmed  hay  plants 
bear  storage  better  than  coarse-stemmed  plants.     Molds  and  other 


Fig.  3. — Timothy  meadows  like  this  contribute  materially  to  the  heauty  of  the 
landscape  and  the  prosperity  of  the  farmers 

deteriorating  agencies  are  less  likely  to  affect  them.  "When  the 
various  features  of  curing,  storing,  transportation,  and  feeding  are 
considered  it  will  be  seen  that  the  characteristic  of  fineness  of  stem 
is  a  very  important  one.  In  view  of  the  many  requirements  a  culti- 
vated hay  plant  has  to  meet,  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  are  rela- 
tively few  plants  that  can  qualify  in  the  select  class;  and,  as  the 
requisites  of  consumption  and  production  are  understood,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  why  it  is  that  timothy  is  grown  on  upward  of  20 
million  acres  of  land  in  the  United  States. 

Factors  Governing  Hay  Production 

A  study  of  the  agricultural  geography  of  the  United  States 
visualizes  the  fact  that  hay  is  relatively  of  much  more  importance 
in  some  sections  or  regions  than  in  others.    In  most  instances  the  rea- 
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sons  for  this  are  sound.  In  some  eases,  however,  where  hay  is  but 
little  grown  it  would  appear  that  it  could  be  produced  advan- 
tageously on  a  much  larger  scale  than  at  present. 

The  factors  that  determine  the  relative  acreage  of  hay  in  the  vari- 
ous regions  or  sections  may  be  divided  into  two  groups:  (1)  Natural, 
by  which  is  meant  climatic,  biologic,  edaphic,  and  physiographic; 
and  (2)  economic.  These  two  groups  of  factors,  of  course,  are  in- 
terrelated. The  second  group  particularly  is  dependent  upon  the 
first,  but  for  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  they  may  be  considered 
more  or  less  separate!}7. 

Of  the  natural  factors,  climate  is  the  most  important  for  the 
country  as  a  whole.  Rain  favors  grass  production  but  handicaps 
hay  curing.  Perennial  hay  plants  which  make  up  a  very  large 
percentage  of  the  hay  of  this  country  are  of  little  importance  where 
the  precipitation  falls  below  2">  inches  annually,  except  where  irri- 
gation is  practiced.    In  regions  of  dry  farming,  therefore,  cultivated 


Fig.  4. — Alsikc  clover  and  timothy  crown  together  make  an  excellent  mixture  for 
hay,  especially  for  wet  lands 

hay  plants  contribute  almost  negligibly  to  the  agricultural  re- 
sources. Although  perennial  hay  plants  need  an  abundance  of 
moisture  to  make  good  yields,  frequent  rains  and  high  humidity 
make  curing  exceedingly  difficult  and  result  in  discouraging  hay 
production.  Therefore,  moisture  for  the  needs  of  the  growing  plant 
and  periods  of  sunshine  with  freedom  from  showers  for  curing  make 
the  ideal  climatic  conditions  for  haj7  production. 

In  the  United  States,  temperature  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
hay  industry,  in  being  a  factor  that  apparently  limits  the  southern 
range  of  timothy.  No  part  of  the  United  States  proper  is  too  cold 
for  timothy,  but  from  the  northern  part  of  the  Cotton  Belt  south- 
ward the  summer  temperatures  seem  to  be  too  great  for  its  well- 
being.  It  so  happens  that  in  the  part  of  the  Southern  States  where 
timothy  does  not  thrive  there  is  no  equally  satisfactory  perennial 
hay  plant.    If  a  hay  plant  could  be  found  that  would  be  as  suitable 
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and  as  valuable  for  this  region  as  timothy  is  for  the  Corn  Belt,  the 
crop-production  map  of  the  United  States  would  doubtless  be  very 
materially  modified.  The  same  might  be  said  of  the  drier  parts  of 
the  Great  Plains,  but  the  cases  are  hardly  analogous,  since  in  the 
dry  region  the  growth  of  all  vegetation  is  limited  by  insufficient 
moisture.  The  lack  of  suitable  hay  plants  for  regions  favorable  for 
plant  growth  is  a  biological  factor  that  limits  hay  production. 

The  influence  of  edaphic  or  soil  factors  is  shown  chiefly  in  sections 
of  sandy  soils.  Clay  soils  may  be  poor  and  exceedingly  hard  to 
work,  but  if  they  are  sufficiently  drained  they  are  fairly  suitable  for 
hay  plants ;  whereas  sandy  soils,  if  very  light  and  inclined  to  be  dry, 
as  is  frequently  the  case,  are  not  satisfactory  for  the  growing  of  good 
perennial  hay  plants  or  for  the  making  of  hay. 

Rough  topography  in  many,  sections  is  responsible  for  hay  being 
relatively  more  important  than  are  other  cultivated  crops.    Steep 


Fig.  5. — Timothy  has  long  occn  the  most  important  grass  for  hay  production. 
Its  culture  is  confined  very  largely  to  the  northeastern  quarter  of  the  United 
States 

hillsides  wash  badly  when  plowed  annually  and  it  is  very  unwise  to 
raise  tilled  crops  on  them.  The  hay  crop  can  be  grown  with  a 
minimum  of  stirring  of  the  soil  and  if  necessary  can  be  handled  by 
very  simple  machinery.  This  is  one  reason  for  the  relatively  great 
importance  of  hay  among  the  agricultural  products  in  certain  sec- 
tions of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  New  England  States. 

Taken  as  a  group,  the  natural  factors  play  a  very  large  part  in  the 
distribution  of  the  hay  crop  of  the  United  States.  When  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  cultivated  hay  acreage  is  studied  from  an  economic 
standpoint,  it  becomes  evident  that  competition  with  crops  that  come 
more  nearly  falling  into  the  class  of  cash  crops  is  the  factor  that 
determines  its  relative  importance  in  most  agricultural  regions  or 
sections.  In  the  sections  of  the  United  States  best  suited  to  corn, 
the  hay  acreage  declines.  On  the  marginal  areas  of  the  Corn  Belt, 
particularly  northward  and  eastward,  the  competition  is  less  severe 
and  the  hay  acreage  expands,  except  possibly  where  dairying  is 
highly  developed  and  silos  are  abundant.  Winter  and  spring  wheat 
culture  even  in  the  rain  belt  likewise  tend  to  depress  the  hay  acreage. 
In  the  sections  of  the  Cotton  Belt  best  suited  to  the  growing  of  cot- 
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ton,  that  crop  is  supreme.  The  lack  of  suitable  hay  plants  for  much 
of  the  Cotton  Belt,  it  is  true,  gives  the  cotton  acreage  an  added 
advantage,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  black  lands  of  Mississippi 
and  Alabama,  and  elsewhere,  alfalfa,  when  it  could  be  grown  suc- 
cessfully, provided  a  real  competition  with  cotton  in  the  matter  of 
acreage.  In  recent  years,  for  natural  reasons  not  well  known,  its 
successful  culture  has  declined.  Tobacco  and  other  less  important 
cash  crops  have  the  same  effect  on  the  relative  acreage  as  do  corn, 
cotton,  and  wheat,  but  their  effect,  of  course,  is  much  more  local. 

In  much  of  the  irrigated  West  the  relative  hay  acreage  is  very 
large.  Irrigated  lands  are  mainly  in  regions  of  dry  climate  where 
conditions  are  nearly  ideal  for  the  curing  of  hay.  Alfalfa,  one  of 
the  best  hay  plants  grown  by  man,  thrives  abundantly  on  practi- 
cally all  of  the  irrigated  soils  of  this  region.  It  produces  two  to  six 
crops  annually  with  a  correspondingly  large  tonnage.  Corn  is  poorly 
adapted  to  most  of  the  irrigated  sections.  Wheat  and  other  small 
grains  in  general  do  well  there:  but  these  small  grains  for  the  most 
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I'n:.  t>. — In   tile   wide  expanse  of  western    range   lands   farms   like   these   in    the 
valleys  emphasize  the  advantage  of  irrigation  in  their  abundant  hay  crops 

part  must  be  shipped  to  milling  centers  and,  because  of  the  distance 
of  most  irrigated  lands  from  large  markets,  transportation  charges 
are  high.  Alfalfa,  in  addition  to  producing  a  large  tonnage  of  hay, 
can  be  fed  to  livestock  where  it  is  produced,  and  thus  it  finds  a  mar- 
ket at  home.  Where  alfalfa  seed  can  be  raised  successfully,  it  sup- 
plants the  hay  crop  to  some  extent.  Seed  is  a  high-priced  product 
and  will  bearheavy  transportation  charges.  Alfalfa  hay  is  shipped 
in  quantity  only  when  produced  relatively  close  to  large  markets 
where  transportation  charges  are  not  excessive.  Cotton  is  competing 
with  alfalfa  on  irrigated  lands  in  parts  of  the  Southwest.  It  is  a 
cash  crop  that  will  bear  transportation.  Where  a  crop  like  sugar 
beets  is  introduced,  alfalfa  meets  with  competition.  Beets  produce  a 
large  tonnage  and  a  near-by  market  is  usually  provided. 

There  are  many  other  factors  that  determine  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  hay  acreage  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 
These  are  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  article.  Hay  is  of  value  only 
as  it  is  converted  into  animal  labor  or  animal  products.    It  is  at  a 
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disadvantage  as  compared  with  other  crops,  in  that  it  has  practi- 
cally no  market  abroad  and  because  of  its  bulk  and  other  features  it 
can  not  be  stored  economically  either  on  the  farm  or  in  terminal 
markets  for  indefinite  periods,  as  can  cereals,  cotton,  or  tobacco.  The 
flexibility  of  its  consumption  is  not  great.  Acreage  bears  a  more 
definite  relation  to  yield  than  in  the  case  of  most  other  field  crops, 
and  in  all  there  is  relatively  little  of  the  speculative  feature  in  hay 
growing.  When  emergency  situations  arise,  such  as  that  caused  by 
the  World  War,  the  hay  acreage  is  reduced  to  provide  increase  for 
the  acreage  of  food  crops. 

Factors  Determining  the  Acreage  on  the  Individual  Farm 

All  the  factors  that  influence  the  relative  acreage  of  hay  in  regions 
or   sections  operate    in   determining   its   acreage   on   the    individual 


Fig.  7. — An  alfalfa  liaying  scene  in  central   Kuiinus 


farm;  but,  in  addition,  there  are  other  factors  which  affect  hay 
acreage  but  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  regional  factors.  Viewed  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  individual  farmer  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the 
very  first  consideration,  is  the  availability  of  a  suitable  hay  plant 
for  his  conditions.  Every  farmer  would  raise  hay  probably  in  excess 
of  his  bare  needs  if  he  could  be  sure  of  a  fair  yield  for  the  benefit 
such  a  crop  would  be  in  maintaining  the  productivity  of  his  soil. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  great  attraction  of  cash  crops  where  such 
are  practicable  has  a  tendency  to  induce  the  farmer  to  seek  other 
ways  of  maintaining  a  permanent  system  of  agriculture  than  by  the 
inclusion  of  "grass"  in  his  cropping  system.  Granted  that  the 
farmer  be  located  in  a  region  where  mixed  grain  and  livestock  farm- 
ing is  practiced,  the  distance  of  his  farm  from  market  and  the  gen- 
eral conditions  of  the  road  from  his  farm  to  town  may  influence  him 
in  either  of  two  directions.  He  may  conclude,  because  of  a  long 
hard  haul  to  market,  to  raise  mostly  grain,  which  is  more  easily 
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transported  than  hay ;  or  he  may  decide  to  lean  to  livestock  and  raise 
more  hay  and  other  forage,  thus  further  simplifying  his  transporta- 
tion problems. 

Other  factors  being  favorable,  rough  topography  usually  favors 
hay  acreage  on  the  individual  farm,  and  smooth  topography  favors 
the  acreage  of  crops  that  require  more  cultivation  of  the  soil.    Ero- 
sion is  here  the  chief  determining  factor,  but  the  difficulty  of  using 
machinery  is  also  a  consideration.     Poorly   drained  lands  can  be 
devoted  to  such  crops  as  timothy  and  redtop  better  than  to  corn  or 
small  grains.    Alfalfa  will  not  tolerate  poor  drainage.    The  farmer 
for  reasons  which  he  may  regard  as  sufficient,  may  prefer  to  devote 
Ms  poorly  drained  fields  to  grass  rather  than  go  to  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  draining  them  for  other  crops.    Unless  the  farmer's  soil 
is  very  sandy  it  is  not  of  great  importance  in  determining  his  hay 
acreage,  particularly  where  perennial  grasses  are  the  hay  plants 
grown.    Timothy  especially  is  suited  to  a  very  wide  range  of  soils. 
Different  types  of  farming  to  some  degree  at  least  call  for  different 
cropping  systems.    For  the  average  farmer  diversified  farming  which 
includes  a  fair  number  of  livestock  is  a  conservative  type,  whereas 
cash-crop  farming  is  more  speculative  in  character.     The  almost 
innate  belief  that  "  grass  "  is  essential  to  a  good  permanent  agri- 
culture and  the  need  of  hay  for  horse  feed  induces  farmers  to  in- 
clude hay  in  their  farming  systems  regardless  of  the  systems  they 
follow,  but  naturally  the  former  calls  for  the  larger  acreage.     The 
grain  farmer  makes  hay  a  side  line.     The  livestock  farmer  usually 
includes  it  as  one  of  his  principal  crops.    Either  may  grow  a  larger 
acreage  than  he  would  otherwise  in  order  to  enable  him  better  to 
grow  some  other  crop  he  considers  more  important.    In  many  cases 
the  livestock  farmer  raises  hay  for  his  own  needs  in  preference  to 
coarse  roughage,  because  he  has  no  silo  and  hay  is  more  easily  and 
conveniently  stored  than  is  fodder  or  stover.    In  the  last  analysis, 
the  farmer  either  consciously  or  unconsciously  reviews  all  the  factors 
and  then  decides  upon  the  extent  to  which  he  shall  engage  in  hay 
raising  at  any  particular  time.     He  looks  at  the  problem  in  the 
main  from  the  standpoint  of  net  profit,  but  his  own  idiosyncrasies 
enter  into  the  equation  to  some  extent.    In  other  words,  he  consults 
his  likes  and  dislikes,  sometimes  possibly  his  imagination.    He  may 
regard  himself  as  a  good  corn  or  wheat  farmer  and  a  poor  hay 
farmer,  or  the  reverse.    He  may  dislike  haymaking  because  of  extra 
labor  or  for  other  reasons,  or  he  may  regard  his  farm  as  poor  grass- 
land, especially  since  if  he  applies  fertilizer  he  does  so  to  his  other 
crops  and  rarely  to  his  hayfields.    But  idiosyncrasies  rarely  govern 
in  the  largest  measure.    The  farmer's  decision  is  usually  sound.    So 
very  largely  the  question  is  reduced  after  all  to  the  consideration  of  . 
profit  consistent  with  dependability  of  income  and  the  maintenance 
of  his  soil.    He  realizes  in  most  cases  that  grains  have  greater  possi- 
bilities of  profit,  but  the  hay  crop  helps  him  to  divide  his  crop 
risk  and  tends  to  make  his  income  more  secure.    Where  hay  com- 
petes strongly  with  grain  as  a  cash  crop,  he  is  influenced  of  course 
in  its  favor;  but  he  realizes  that  the  value  of  his  hay  crop  may  be 
very  severely  reduced  by  unfavorable  weather  during  the  few  days 
that  are  necessary  to  cure  it.    Grains  are  less  subject  to  such  pre- 
carious conditions.     After  they  have  matured  they  will  withstand 
bad  weather  and  other  damaging  agencies  to  a  much  greater  degree 
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than  will  hay.  Of  course  the  farmer  knows  that  much  of  the  dam- 
age done  to  hay  by  unfavorable  conditions  for  curing  does  not  unfit 
it  for  feeding  on  the  farm,  and  he  must  have  hay  at  least  for  his 
horses.  If  he  is  able  to  cure  a  part  of  his  crop  in  bright  sweet  con- 
dition, that  part  can  be  put  on  the  market  if  he  desires. 

The  farmer  in  the  hay  belt  grows  hay  because  he  needs  it  for  his 
horses,  because  he  believes  a  "  grass  "  crop  is  necessary  to  keep  his 
soil  in  a  good  permanent  state  of  productivity,  and  in  other  ways  to 
improve  his  crop  production.  Besides,  it  gives  him  an  additional 
chance  against  the  weather  and  other  growing  and  marketing  fac- 
tors in  the  gamble  of  farming ;  and  in  some,  although  a  rather  small 
percentage  of  cases,  he  grows  it  because  for  him  it  is  a  real  cash  crop. 

History  of  the  Development  of  Hay  Production 

Since  the  beginning  of  history  hay  has  played  a  very  important 
part  in  the  development  of  civilization.  This  is  especially  true  in 
central  Europe,  where  the  conversion  of  the  natural  marsh  grass- 
lands into  well-drained  meadows  of  cultivated  hay  plants  was  one 
of  the  main  factors  in  social  and  economic  progress.  In  the  Roman 
Empire,  before  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  the  making  and 
storing  of  hay  was  considered  of  such  importance  that  it  was  re- 
garded as  lawful  and  proper  to  engage  in  this  work  on  holidays  and 
days  of  worship.     There  were  few  other  activities  so  highly  regarded. 

Hay  has  played  no  small  part  in  the  development  of  the  United 
States.  To-day  America's  hay  crop  is  among  her  most  important 
staples.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  upward  of  98,000,000 
tons  of  hay  of  all  kinds  produced  annually.  This  is  approximately 
24  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  coarse  forage,  or  enough  for 
approximately  14,000,000  adult  animals  for  one  year.  In  other 
words,  if  our  domestic  herbivorous  animals  could  subsist  on  hay 
alone,  as  in  many  cases  they  can,  a  year's  production  would  feed 
14,000,000,  or  24  per  cent  of  the  total  number.  As  an  important 
constituent  of  animal  rations,  hay  furnishes  much  of  the  energy  for 
the  work  animals  of  the  farm  and  contributes  largely  to  the  making 
of  animal  products  for  human  food  and  the  industrial  arts. 

One  of  the  first  problems  of  the  northern  settler  was  to  provide 
hay  or  other  coarse  forage  for  his  livestock  through  the  winter  sea- 
son. Previous  to  the  Revolutionary  War  a  large  part  of  the  hay 
gathered  was  produced  on  natural  meadows  or  marshes.  These 
marsh  meadows  were  important  economic  assets,  but  their  limited 
extent  necessitated  the  establishment  of  artificial  meadows  before 
livestock  could  be  greatly  increased.  Meadows  usually  were  started, 
however,  by  clearing  and  setting  aside  for  common  use  the  low-lying 
lands  which  would  produce  natural  pastures  and  meadows.  Seed  of 
various  English  grasses  was  occasionally  sown,  but  its  use  was  not 
general  throughout  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  centuries.  As  vil- 
lages and  cities  grew  and  the  number  of  horses  necessary  for  trans- 
portation increased,  the  demand  for  good-quality  hay  became  greater, 
and  in  suitable  areas  near  the  cities  there  developed  some  specializa- 
tion in  the  production  of  hay  for  market. 

The  Northern  States  were  fortunate  in  having  a  climate  favor- 
able to  good  hay  grasses.  To  the  south,  in  the  Tidewater  and  Pied- 
mont country  from  New  York  to  Virginia,  contemporary  accounts 
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as  late  as  1800  note  the  great  scarcity  of  meadows.  Farther  south 
weeds  and  sedges  afforded  considerable  pasturage,  and  mild  winters 
largely  relieved  the  need  of  hay. 

Our  first  important  hay  plant  was  timothy.  Originally  it  came 
to  notice  in  New  England,  where  it  was  known  as  Herd's  grass,  sup- 
posedly named  for  the  man  who  found  it  and  sowed  the  seed.  Lo- 
cally in  New  England  and  New  York  it  still  is  called  by  this  name, 
which  now  is  more  generally  applied  to  redtop.  Before  1750  timothy 
was  taken  to  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore,  according  to  traditional  evi- 
dence, by  Timothy  Hanson,  for  whom  it  was  named.  From  Balti- 
more it  spread  both  in  this  country  and  to  England.  Its  adaptation 
to  heavy,  moist  soils  and  a  cool  climate  retarded  its  utilization  about 
Baltimore,  and  in  1800  its  use  seems  to  have  become  more  general  in 
England  than  in  America.  Yet,  throughout  the  Northern  States  it 
was  well  known  before  the  Revolution.  With  the  extension  of  settle- 
ment and  grain  farming  in  the  North,  timothy  went  hand  in  hand, 
because,  in  general,  it  was  suitable  for  all  of  the  moister  of  the  wheat 
soils.  In  the  South  and  on  the  unirrigated  dry  lands  of  the  West, 
however,  where  the  climatic  conditions  are  not  favorable,  it  is  of 
comparatively  little  importance. 

Red  clover,  as  well  as  timothy,  was  widely  dispersed  in  the 
Colonies  before  the  Revolution,  and  its  production  was  becoming 
general  in  some  sections  of  the  North.  The  war,  by  cutting  off  the 
English  supply  of  seed,  retarded  the  development  of  the  crop  in  the 
Central  States.  Clover  seed  was  brought  to  this  country  from  Eng- 
land in  the  seventeenth  century,  but  clover  culture  was  purely  local. 
After  the  Revolution  and  during  the  early  years  of  the  last  century 
its  production,  particularly  with  the  use  of  gypsum  and  marl  at- 
tracted a  great  deal  of  attention  in  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  south- 
eastern Pennsylvania.  Not  only  was  it  a  source  of  hay  but  a  means 
of  increasing  the  productivity  of  land.  (Fig.  8.)  For  the  country 
as  a  whole  north  of  the  Cotton  Belt,  red  clover  probably  can  not  claim 
general  adoption  before  1850. 

In  addition  to  timothy  and  clover,  many  other  hay  plants  were 
introduced  into  the  Colonies,  though  they  attracted  little  notice. 
Probably  alfalfa  was  cultivated  locally  during  the  last  years  of  the 
Colonies,  and  certainly  before  1800.  On  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  it  has  been  grown  for  a  century  and  a  half  or  two  centuries, 
whence  it  was  introduced  into  California  about  1854. 

The  last  years  of  the  Colonies  and  the  first  years  of  the  Union 
formed  a  period  of  establishment  of  meadows  east  of  the  Appa- 
lachians. Previously  the  wintering  of  livestock  had  been  a  some- 
what trying  task  at  best.  After  about  1820,  however,  hay  became 
abundant  in  the  North  and  trade  developed  between  the  North  and 
South.  Hay  production  became  an  important  farm  enterprise  and 
in  some  areas  held  a  definite  place  in  the  cropping  system. 

In  1839  New  York  was  the  great  hay-producing  State,  with  Penn- 
sylvania and  Ohio,  respectively,  second  and  third.  New  England  at 
that  time  must  be  classed  with  New  York,  for  hay  production  was 
about  equally  important  in  the  two  sections.  In  New  England  it 
was  the  most  important  crop  grown.  The  quantity  of  hay  available 
for  winter  use  was  the  limiting  factor  in  determining  the  number 
of  livestock  which  could  be  kept  through  the  year.  The  chief  aim 
in  cropping  many  farms  was  to  produce  as  much  hay  as  possible. 
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The  best  land — that  is,  the  smoothest  and  richest — was  given  over  to 
hay,  and  the  hayfield  generally  was  manured  or  otherwise  fertilized. 
After  from  two  to  six  crops  of  hay  had  been  taken  off,  the  field  was 
broken  up,  cultivated  one  or  two  years,  and  reseeded  to  grass.  A 
common  rotation  was  corn,  potatoes,  oats,  followed  by  grass  from 
three  to  six  years  or  in  general  as  long  as  it  continued  to  yield  a  ton 
of  hay  to  the  acre. 

New  York  City  furnished  a  market  for  a  large  quantity  of  hay, 
and  Long  Island  Sound,  the  Connecticut  River,  and  the  Hudson 
River,  with  their  connecting  canals,  permitted  cheap  transportation. 
Dairying  was  becoming  a  specialized  industry,  and  winter  dairying 
likewise  required  large  quantities  of  good  hay. 

Long  distances  to  market  made  it  essential  to  compress  the  loose 
hay  into  less  bulk  if  the  trade  was  to  reach  its  greatest  development, 
and  as  early  as  1813  a  patent  was  issued  on  a  hay  press.    Two  hay 


Pig.  8. — High  in  feeding  value,  useful  in  the  rotation,  and  relished  by  livestock 
of  all  kinds,  clover  is  the  most  important  leguminous  crop  grown  in  the  north- 
eastern  United   States 

presses  or  "hay  and  cotton  presses"  were  patented  in  182G, 
and  one  in  each' of  the  years  1828,  183.">,  and  1830.  Most  of  these 
early  patents  were  issued  to  persons  in  the  Northeast,  where  hay  was 
grown  for  market.  Hay  baling  on  a  commercial  basis  \\my  be  said 
to  have  started  by  1835."  As  early  as  1840  the  New  Orleans  market 
received  hay  both  from  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Ohio  and  from 
eastern  Xew  York. 

At  the  same  time  hay  production  was  rapidly  moving  westward 
with  corn  and  wheat  to  the  edge  of  the  prairies.  West  of  Ohio  the 
small  quantity  of  hay  harvested  was  chiefly  from  wild  grass.  The 
prairies  of  Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Iowa,  and  the  prairies  inter- 
spersed with  marshlands  of  Wisconsin  and  Indiana,  produced  an 
abundance  of  hay.  Wild  hay  always  has  been  more  plentiful  on  the 
prairies  than  on  the  cut-over  lands  to  the  eastward.     (See  Fig.  20.) 

The  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  show  a  rapid 
increase  of  total  hay   in  the   prairie  ami  great  plains  States  until 
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shortly  before  1900.  In  the  earlier  years,  however,  comparatively 
little  of  it  was  cultivated  hay.  The  increase  of  land  in  farms  and  the 
consequent  increase  of  natural  grasses  fenced  in  and  cut  for  hay 
largely  explains  the  apparently  rapid  growth  of  hay  culture  on  the 
prairies. 

Following  1839  settlement  proceeded  swiftly  in  the  Ohio  and 
upper  Missouri  Valleys,  and  the  open  prairies  were  rapidly  fenced 
up.  By  1850  the  cultivated  hay  crop  was  beginning  to  be  important 
in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  AYisconsin,  and  the  growth  of 
cities  in  the  South  was  further  developing  the  southern  market. 

Tntil  1840  practically  the  entire  hay  crop  was  cut  with  the  scythe, 
(Fig.  9.)  Mowing  machines  had  been  invented,  but  their  work  had  not 
yet  proved  to  be  generally  satisfactory,  and  only  a  few  were  in  use. 
They  were  continuously  improved,  however,  and  from  1850  to  1860 
there  was  a  swift  development  in  their  use,  encouraged  by  the  rapid 


Flu.  i). 


-The   scythe   and    the   hand   rake   were   the   principal    Implements   of   hay- 
making before  tile  advent  of  the  mowing  machine 


settlement  of  the  West.  The  prairies  were  smooth  and  hand  labor 
was  relatively  scarce.  The  prairie  farmer  found  it  economical  to 
use  machinery  in  cutting  over  a  large  area  rather  than  to  hire 
laborers  to  mow  with  scythes  a  small  area  which  had  been  prepared 
to  produce  a  higher  jrield.  By  I860  the  use  of  the  mowing  machine 
had  become  general.  An  observer  in  1858  makes  the  following  com- 
ment contrasting  the  mower  and  the  scythe : 

In  the  first  place  in  tin's  section  of  country  for  several  years  past  no  good 
mowers  could  be  had  for  less  than  .$1.50  per  day  and  board.  I  never  saw 
five  mowers  together  that  would  average  over  1  acre  each  daily  and  seldom 
that.  »  •  »  Now  I  could  get  any  quantity  I  ever  had,  or  ever  will  have 
to  cut,  done  for  021/£  cents  per  acre  by  horses,  and  they  will  cut  10  acres  per 
day.  The  difference  of  board  of  10  men  in  place  of  one  man  and  one  pair  of 
horses  is  no  small  item. 

Doubtless  the  development  of  the  mower  has  been  the  greatest 
technical  advance  made  in  hay  production.  (Fig.  10.)  With  the 
expansion  of  hay  acreage,  however,  attention  likewise  was  given  in 
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the  fifties  and  sixties  to  other  haying  machinery.  Before  1860  pat- 
ents had  been  issued  on  10  horse  rakes,  5  "hay  elevators,"  and  10 
hay  loaders.  During  the  sixties  they  were  issued  on  27  horse  rakes, 
55  "  hay  elevators,"  100  hay  loaders,  and  290  horse  forks. 

Probably  it  was  during  the  early  seventies  that  important  quanti- 
ties of  hay  first  reached  the  seaboard  from  west  of  the  mountains. 
During  the  Civil  War  the  markets  on  the  lower  Mississippi  had 
been  cut  off,  while  transportation  to  the  east  was  improved  and 
farm  area  had  expanded.  When  the  southern  market  later  revived 
with  new  agricultural  and  economic  development,  a  regular  system 
of  warehousing  on  a  large  scale  was  started  about  1890,  and  the  Lake 
and  Prairie  States  marketed  large  quantities  of  hay  in  the  South 
and  the  East.  In  the  South  hay  was  purchased  both  for  city  and 
for  farm  consumption,  but  Eastern  farmers  as  a  rule  still  supplied 
their  own  hay  requirements. 


I'm;.  10. — The  mowing  machine  has  been  nn  Important  factor  in  the  development 
of  modern  haymaking  methods 

While  electric  cars  were  displacing  horses  during  the  eighties  and 
nineties  the  hay  trade  was  concerned  lest  the  eastern  market  entirely 
disappear.  Probably  not  over  one-half  million  horses  were  thus 
displaced,  however,  and  during  the  same  time  truck  horses  and 
eastern  dairy  communities  were  consuming  increasing  quantities 
of  western  hay.     (See  hay  production  maps.  Figures  11  to  19.) 

Other  forage  crops  in  the  South  and  the  semiarid  West  have  come 
to  supplement  in  an  important  way  our  hay  production.  From 
1899  to  1919  wild  hay  increased  from  15,000.000  to  only  17.000,000 
acres  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  Increase  in  tame  hay  was  prin- 
cipally accounted  for  by  the  increase  in  alfalfa  from  2,000,000  to 
8,500,000  acres.  Grains  and  annual  legumes  cut  for  hay  about 
doubled,  reaching  7,500.000  acres  in  1919.  Coarse  forage  crops  ex- 
panded tenfold,  from  3,000.000  to  30.000.000  acres.  By  this  growth 
coarse  forage  crops  had  come  in  1919  to  represent  approximately  one- 
third  of  our  "  hay  and  forage  "  acreage.    Coarse  forage  had  a  rapid 
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growth  in  the  North  Central  and  West  South  Central  States,  where 
there  were  2,500,000  acres  in  1899,  3.000,000  in  1909,  and  7,000,000  in 
1919.  Small  grains  and  annual  legumes  cut  for  hay  showed  a  rapid 
growth  in  all  sections  except  the  Pacific,  where  as  early  as  1899 
nearly  2,000,000  acres  were  cut. 

The  distribution  of  total  hav  acreage  in  1919  was  for  New  England 
3,400.000;  Middle  Atlantic.  8.200.000:  East  North  Central.  14,200,000; 
West   North   Central.   26.600.000:    South  Atlantic.   6.500.000 ;    East 


N.Y  3.127.047 
Pa.  1.31 1.643 
Ohio  t. 022.03  7 
Vt  636. 739 

Me.  69/.3S8 

MOSS.     669.3  9  S 


FKi.lt. — Hay  production  first  became  an  important  agricultural  activity  in  New 
York  and  the  New  Kngland  Kt»t<  s.  Timothy  and  red  clover,  our  principal 
market  hays,  are  well  adapted  to  the  climate  of  this  region,  and  these  States 
have  therefore  continued  to  grow  large  quantities  of  hay 
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Flu.  12. — By  38-10  liny  was  becoming  important  in  Indiana,  northern  Illinois, 
and  the  southern  parts  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  :  mneh  of  this,  however, 
was  wild  hay.  Then,  as  now.  the  Southeastern  States  showed  hut  little  tend- 
ency to  grow  hay  either  for  home  consumption  or  the  markets 
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South  Central,  5,000,000;  West  South  Central,  5,600,000;  Mountain, 
7,400,000;  and  Pacific,  4,200,000.  The  distribution  is  important  as 
indicating  the  supply  of  hay.  Owing  to  the  difference  in  area  of  the 
geographical  divisions,  however,  the  concentration  of  hay  acreage  is 
better  shown  by  percentage  of  improved  farm  land  in  hay.  These 
percentages  in  1919  for  the  divisions  in  the  order  named  above  were 
20,  20, 12, 10,  7,  6,  3,  7,  and  8.  showing  hay  acreage  to  vary  from  one- 
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Fio.  13. — With  the  advance  of  population  westward  hay  became  an  important 
crop  in  Iowa  and  northern  Missouri.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  California 
had  also  started  a  new  center  of  hay  production  on  the  west  coast  around  San 
Francisco  and  Sacramento 


Pig.  14. — In  the  decade  185»  to  1869  there  was  little  change  in  the  hay  area. 
Although  the  total  production  of  hay  increased  8,000,000  tons,  the  producing 
region  was  about  the  same  except  for  a  slight  westward  movement 
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fifth  of  all  farm  land  in  the  Northeast,  where  markets  are  good  and 
the  land  difficult  to  till,  to  one-thirtieth  in  the  Southwest,  where  on 
the  unirrigated  lands  much  coarse  forage  is  grown. 

The  volume  of  the  hay  trade  can  not  be  ascertained  accurately,  but 
receipts  at  the  principal  markets  indicate  that  a  larger  part  than 
formerly  is  being  fed  to  livestock  on  farms.  City  work  animals  de- 
creased from  1910  to  1920  by  about  two-fifths.    Feeding  of  hay  to 


Fie.  15.— By  1879  Kansas,  a  State  which  had  settled  up  rapidly  after  the  Cml 
War,  was  producing  over  1,500,000  tons  of  hay.  The  States  south  of  the  Ohio 
River  continued  to  grow  cotton,  tobacco,  and  corn  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
feed  crops 


Fig.  16.— In  the  decade  1879  to  1889  an  enormous  agricultural  development 
took  place  In  the  prairie  States,  and  Iowa  superseded  New  York  as  the :  lead- 
ing hay  State.  Kansas  ranked  fourth  on  the  list,  and  the  total  production 
of  hay  nearly  doubled.  This  was  due  in  large  measure  to  the  wider  use  of 
haying  machinery  on  the  level  lands  of  the  Central  West  and  the  more  ex- 
tended utilization  of  the  native  grasses  in  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  the 
Dakotas 
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work  stock  on  farms  probably  has  ceased  to  increase,  or  perhaps  has 
decreased,  owing  to  greater  use  of  mechanical  power,  leaving  a 
greater  part  of  farm-fed  hay  for  meat  and  dairy  animals. 

The  lessened  demand  in  cities  is  a  disadvantage  to  those  farmers 
who  raise  hay  for  market  but  is,  of  course,  distinctly  advantageous 
to  the  dairyman  or  the  southern  farmer  who  regularly  buys  a  part 
of  his  supply.  The  demand  on  the  industry  by  the  city  market 
probably  will  continue  to  decrease  for  some  time,  and  the  increase 


Fig.  17. — From  1889  to  1899  the  advance  in  total  production  was  not  so  rapid 
as  in  the  preceding  decade,  but  more  hay  was  being  produced  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  States  and  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Realization  of  the  value  of  alfalfa 
in  this  region  accounted  for  much  of  this 
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Fig.  18. — By  1909  the  Dakotas  were  important  as  hay  producing  States  and  more 
hay  was  being  grown  in  the  Cotton  Belt 
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in  legumes  and  other  forage  crops  is  holding  hay  prices  lower  than 
they  would  be  otherwise.  Furthermore,  without  reduction  in  freight 
rates  on  hay  as  compared  with  other  commodities,  hay  production 
for  market  will  continue  to  concentrate  about  the  markets  of  New 
England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  States. 

Hay  Production  and  Feeding  Values 

The  percentage  of  cropped  land  devoted  to  hay  production  in  the 
different  agricultural  regions  varies  greatly.  The  region  of  greatest 
hay  production  is  located  in  the  northeastern  quarter  of  the  United 
States  (Fig.  19),  one  of  the  reasons  being  the  adaptation  of  timothy 
to  the  climatic  conditions  of  that  region.  Ked  and  alsike  clovers  are 
also  better  adapted  to  this  region  than  to  the  southeastern  or  western 
parts  of  the  country.     In  the  western  half  of  the  United  States  there 


Flo.  19.— It  is  important  to  note  that  bay  production  in  1910  was  more  general 
over  the  United  States  than  in  earlier  periods  The  northeastern  quarter  of 
the  United  States  and  the  irrigated  sections  of  the  West  continued,  however  to 
produce  the  larger  part  of  our  hay  crop.     New  York  again  became  the  leading 
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produce  the  larger  part  of  our  hay  crop. 
State  in  quantity  of  hay  produced 

are  districts  of  very  intensive  hay  production,  mostly  alfalfa,  but  a 
great  proportion  of  the  land  is  either  too  dry  or  too  mountainous 
for  success  with  tame  hay.  The  alfalfa-producing  sections  are 
largely  confined  to  irrigated  valleys,  the  scattered  dots  on  the  map 
indicating  mostly  wild  hay.  The  areas  of  heavy  production  in 
eastern  Kansas,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  and  Minne- 
sota are  also  made  up  to  an  appreciable  extent  of  wild  hay,  especially 
in  the  Dakotas  and  western  Minnesota.  In  Nebraska  and  Kansas 
alfalfa  is  important  and  perhaps  the  predominating  element  m  the 
total  hay  crop. 

Yield   per  Acre 

Among  the  roughage-producing  crops  hay  is  not  so  productive  in 
tons  per  aere  as  are  fodder  and  silage.  The  average  yield  per  acre 
of  hay  in  the  United  States  in  1919  was  1.23  tons;  fodder,  1.73  tons; 
and  silage,  7.42  tons.  If  however,  these  yields  are  reduced  to  a  dry- 
matter  basis,  they  are  respectively,  0.96,  1.01,  and  1.95  for  hay, 
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fodder,  and  silage.  Approximately  79  per  cent  of  the  hay,  58  per 
cent  of  the  fodder,  and  only  26  per  cent  of  the  silage  is  dry  matter. 
Feeding  value  is  dependent  on  the  dry  matter  in  the  forage  and  the 
quantity  wasted  must  be  considered. 

In  determining  the  final  value  of  hay  in  comparison  with  other 
forages,  pasturage  must  also  be  taken  into  account.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  2y2  acres  of  tame  pastures  in  the  northeastern  United 
States  will  provide  sustenance  for  one  mature  animal  for  six  months. 
This  would  be  equivalent  to  5  acres  per  animal  unit *  for  12  months. 
The  quantity  of  grass  hay  necessary  to  support  one  animal  unit  for 
12  months  is  estimated  at  8  tons  and  of  legume  hay  5  tons.  It  is 
apparent,  therefore,  that  timothy  meadows  would  have  to  yield  ap- 
proximately 1.6  tons  of  hay  per  acre  in  order  to  be  equivalent  to  the 
carrying  capacity  of  good  tame  pastures  of  the  humid  Northeastern 
States.  For  alfalfa  and  other  legumes  a  yield  of  only  1  ton  per 
acre  would  equal  the  supportage  of  such  pastures. 

If  we  compare  the  hay  yields  of  timothy,  native  grasses,  alfalfa, 
and  clover  with  the  carrying  capacity  estimates  of  humid  grasslands 
given  in  the  article,  "  Our  Forage  Resources  "  in  the  1923  Yearbook 
(see  pp.  337  and  369)  we  find  that  it  requires  an  average  of  7.35 
acres  of  timothy  or  native  hay  grass  and  only  3.01  acres  of  alfalfa 
or  clover  to  support  an  animal  unit  one  year,  whereas  the  pastures 
in  humid  areas  require  8.67  acres  to  support  an  animal  unit  for  the 
same  length  of  time.  So  far  as  the  grasses  are  concerned,  pasturing 
is  no  doubt  the  more  economical  method  of  utilization,  because  of  the 
greater  amount  of  labor  required  to  harvest  and  feed  the  product  as 
nay.  With  legumes  there  would  appear  to  be  an  advantage  in  favor 
of  the  hay  crop,  since  little  more  than  one-third  as  much  land  is 
needed. 

Factors  affecting  yield. — One  of  the  chief  factors  governing  the 
yield  of  hay  is  the  adaptation  of  each  grass  or  legume  to  the  climatic 
and  soil  conditions  of  the  locality  where  it  is  grown.  Timothy  in  the 
semiarid  Great  Plains  or  in  the  warm,  humid  southeastern  States 
makes  very  low  yields.  Red  clover  also  is  poorly  adapted  to  the  dry 
regions  and  to  the  low  altitudes  of  the  southeastern  States.  To  ob- 
tain maximum  yields  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  choose  a  hay  plant 
which  is  suited  to  the  climate  and  soil  where  it  is  being  grown. 

Seasonal  climatic  conditions  also  affect  very  markedly  hay  yields. 
A  cool  wet  spring  is  conducive  to  high  yields  of  most  northern  hay 
plants.  The  exceptions  are  confined  largely  to  hay  crops  south- 
ward, such  as  Bermuda  grass  and  Japan  clover,  which  thrive  best 
during  periods  of  high  temperature. 

Fertilizers,  although  not  applied  very  generally  to  meadows,  are 
effective  in  increasing  yields.  It  has  been  found  that  the  yields  of 
timothy  may  be  increased  from  90  to  150  per  cent  by  applications 
of  6  to  10  tons  per  acre  of  barnyard  manure ;  from  15  to  45  per  cent 
by  applications  of  150  to  160  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda;  and  to  a 
considerably  less  extent  by  applications  of  acid  phosphate  and 
muriate  of  potash.  A  combination  of  the  three  essentials  of  a  com- 
plete fertilizer — nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  potassium — is  usually 
more  effective  than  any  one  element  alone ;  and,  where  the  quantity 

1For  the  purpose  of  estimating  feed  requirements,  an  animal  unit  Is  considered  equal 
to  1  adult  cow,  steer,  horse,  or  mule,  5  hogs,  7  sheep  or  goats,  or  100  poultry. 
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of  each  is  sufficiently  large,  the  effect  on  the  yield  is  about  the  same 
as  that  of  barnyard  manure.  These  conclusions  are  based  on  experi- 
ments carried  out  at  the  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Delaware 
State  Experiment  Stations.  New  York  investigations  have  seemed 
to  demonstrate,  however,  that  the  application  of  fertilizer  to  a  hay 
meadow  is  not  profitable  unless  the  hay  sells  at  a  high  price.  Appli- 
cation of  fertilizers  when  prices  for  hay  were  low  resulted  in  a  loss 
even  where  the  increase  in  yield  was  as  large  as  that  reported  for 
barnyard  manure.  Fertilizing  meadows,  however,  increases  the 
yields  of  succeeding  crops  by  the  residual  effect,  especially  of  barn- 
yard manure,  and  because  the  increased  growth  of  the  grasses  adds 
to  the  soil  larger  quantities  of  vegetable  matter  both  in  the  roots 
and  tops. 

Alfalfa  and  clover  respond  promptly  and  effectively  to  applica- 
tions of  fertilizer.  This  is  particularly  true  on  poor  soils.  Legumes 
in  general,  however,  do  not  respond  so  much  to  additions  of  nitrogen 
as  do  the  grasses,  such  as  timothy  and  redtop. 

A  tabulation  of  the  results  of  1,263  tests  of  fertilizers  on  hay 
meadows  is  given  in  Bureau  of  Soils  Bulletin  67.  This  bulletin2 
published  in  1910,  covers  the  period  from  1868  to  1907.  With  hay 
valued  at  $9  a  ton  and  the  fertilizer  ingredients  at  their  average  mar- 
ket value,  most  of  the  applications  resulted  in  a  loss,  or  at  best  in  a 
very  slight  profit.  The  price  attributed  to  the  hay  is  rather  low,  but 
perhaps  is  fairly  representative  of  the  average  farm  price  of  hay 
during  the  period  mentioned. 

In  469  tests  of  mineral  fertilizers  applied  singly  there  was  an 
average  loss  of  $1.90  per  acre.  These  tests  included  many  minerals 
not  commonly  used.  In  67  experiments  with  nitrate  of  soda  the 
average  profit  was  $1.70;  nitrate  of  potash,  8  experiments,  average 
profit  $1.57;  acid  phosphate,  82  experiments,  average  profit  $0.24; 
rock  phosphate,  27  experiments,  average  profit  $0.51;  muriate  of 
potash,  38  experiments,  average  loss  $3.82;  basic  slag,  12  experi- 
ments, average  loss  $0.52;  lime,  102  experiments,  average  loss  $6.S0 
per  acre. 

Mixtures  of  two  minerals  gave  about  the  same  results  as  using 
them  singly.  The  average  loss  as  indicated  by  136  experiments  was 
$1.40  per  acre.  Nitrate  of  soda  and  acid  phosphate  combined  in  11 
experiments  showed  an  average  profit  ot  only  3  cents;  nitrate  of 
soda  and  muriate  of  potash,  9  experiments,  average  profit,  $1.14; 
acid  phosphate  and  muriate  of  potash,  82  experiments,  average  loss 
$0.61;  nitrate  of  soda  and  lime,  2  experiments,  average  loss  $3.53; 
acid  phosphate  and  lime,  2  experiments,  average  loss  $7.53;  and 
muriate  of  potash  and  lime,  2  experiments,  average  loss  $7.26  per 
acre. 

Where  mixtures  of  three  or  more  minerals  were  applied  there  was 
an  average  loss  of  $7.83  per  acre  in  192  experiments.  Nitrate  of 
soda,  acid  phosphate,  and  muriate  of  potash  applied  in  mixture  in 
96  experiments  resulted  in  an  average  loss  of  $6.53;  and  sulfate 
of  ammonia,  acid  phosphate,  and  muriate  of  potash,  in  75  experi- 
ments, an  average  loss  of  $9.88  per  acre.  The  nearest  approach  to 
a  profit  resulted  from  the  application  of  nitrate  of  soda,  basic  slag, 

"Whitney,  Milton.     Fertilizers  on   soils  used  (or  oats,  hay,   and  miscellaneous  crops. 
V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Bur.  of  Soils  Bui.  67,  pp.  18-27.     1910. 
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and  muriate  of  potash,  when  the  average  loss  in  two  experiments 
was  only  $0.28  per  acre. 

In  95  experiments  barnyard  manure  applied  at  the  rate  of  12  tons 
per  acre  showed  an  average  profit  of  $0.37,  but  in  23  experiments 
an  application  of  25  tons  of  manure  with  iy2  tons  of  lime  resulted 
in  an  average  loss  of  $16.55  per  acre. 

In  all  these  experiments  nitrate  of  soda  and  barnyard  manure 
gave  the  largest  increase  in  yield  of  hay.  Phosphate  fertilizers 
ranked  third,  lime  fourth,  and  potash  fertilizers  fifth  in  effective- 
ness. This  compilation  of  results,  although  not  conclusive,  shows 
that  even  with  large  increases  in  yields  the  application  of  fertilizers 
to  hay  meadows  is  not  usually  profitable  except  in  periods  of  high 
prices. 

Advantages  of  Hay  over  Other  Types  of  Roughage 

Among  the  advantages  which  are  at  once  apparent  is  the  greater 
ease  of  making  hay  as  compared  with  fodder  or  silage.  Practically 
all  of  the  operations  of  harvesting  a  hay  crop  may  be  accomplished 
with  machinery,  whereas  fodder  and  silage  both  require  consider- 
able hand  labor. 

In  feeding,  also,  hay  is  much  easier  to  handle  than  fodder  and 
is  less  objectionable  to  the  farm  laborer  than  is  silage.  After  hay 
is  baled  it  can  be  shipped  very  readily;  fodder  and  silage  must  be 
fed  on  the  farm  where  they  are  produced. 

In  storage,  hay  has  a  great  advantage  over  fodder  and  to  some 
extent  over  silage.  For  the  storing  of  silage  an  expensive  con- 
tainer must  be  provided;  hay  may  be  stacked  in  the  field  or  baled 
and  placed  under  a  cheap  shed  or  other  protection,  such  as  a  cover- 
ing of  slough  grass  or  canvas. 

There  is  much  less  waste  in  feeding  hay  than  there  is  in  feeding 
fodder.  The  advantage  in  respect  to  waste,  however,  is  in  favor  of 
silage.  Very  little  of  the  silage  is  refused  by  livestock,  and  the 
amount  of  waste  in  feeding  good  silage  is  perhaps  the  minimum  for 
all  classes  of  rough  forage. 

Kinds  of  Hay 

Among  the  very  numerous  plants  which  might  be  used  to  produce 
hay  only  a  relatively  few  are  cultivated  for  that  purpose.  It  may  be 
of  interest  to  consider  the  factors  which  have  determined  their 
desirability  for  cultivation. 

To  become  much  used  as  a  hay  crop  a  plant  must  be  (1)  well 
adapted  to  the  conditions  where  grown;  (2)  of  a  texture  fine  enough 
so  that  it  will  cure  readily;  (3)  relatively  high  in  yield;  (4)  capable 
of  being  harvested  readily;  (5)  palatable  and  of  high  nutritive 
value;  (6)  moderate  in  cost  of  establishing,  especially  as  regards  the 
cost  of  seed;  (7)  not  difficult  to  eradicate  or  troublesome  as  a  weed. 

If  grown  for  sale,  the  most  important  consideration  is  that  the  hay 
must  meet  the  desires  or  prejudices  of  the  market  in  which  it  is  to  be 
sold. 

According  to  the  census  of  1919,  the  production  of  the  more  impor- 
tant kinds  of  hay  stood  in  the  following  order:  Timothy,  alfalfa, 
clover,  wild  hay. 
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Timothy  is  the  leading  hay  grass  in  the  United  States.  It  is  very 
satisfactory  to  mix  with  clover,  which  mixture  makes  up  the  larger 
part  of  the  hay  crop  in  the  Northeastern  States.  In  1919  there  were 
25,470,000  tons  of  timothy  and  16,818,000  tons  of  clover  hay  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States.  Alfalfa  gave  a  production  of  18,853,000 
tons;  native  or  prairie  hay  15,631,000  tons.  The  hay  from  miscella- 
neous tame  grasses,  such  as  Johnson  grass,  millet,  redtop,  orchard 
grass,  Bermuda  grass,  Kentucky  bluegrass,  crab  grass,  and  Sudan 
grass  amounted  to  6,404,000  tons.  After  these  principal  hay  crops 
the  grain  hays  were  most  important.  The  small  grains,  however, 
usually  contribute  a  very  minor  portion  of  the  total  hay  crop  of  the 
United  States. 

Timothy. — Timothy  is  the  leading  market  hay  of  the  United 
States.  It  lends  itself  to  baling  and  shipping  better  than  almost  any 
other.    It  is  the  standard  hay  for  horses,  resulting  in  a  demand  for 


Fig.  20. — In  the  States  north  of  the  Cotton  Belt  and  east  of  the  Great 
Plains  timothy  alone  contributes  nearly  half  the  hay  and,  mixed  with 
clover,  nearly  a  quarter  more.  In  the  Southeastern  States,  Johnson  grass, 
Bermuda  grass,  and  the  annual  legumes  are  the  most  important  hay 
crops.  In  the  Western  States,  alfalfa  ranks  first,  the  wild  or  native 
grasses  second,  and  the  small  grains  third  as  hay  producers 

it  in  cities  and  towns.  Timothy  is  a  leafy,  fine-stemmed  grass  which 
cures  easily,  keeps  well  in  storage,  is  palatable,  causes  no  digestive 
derangements,  and  can  be  fed  with  little  waste.  The  leaves  do  not 
break  up  like  the  leaves  of  legumes,  such  as  alfalfa  and  sweetclover, 
and  are  therefore  retained  on  the  stem.  Timothy  hay  is  not  ordinar- 
ily dusty  unless  it  was  cut  at  the  time  when  the  plants  were  in  full 
bloom  and  laden  with  pollen.  Feeding  dusty  hay  to  horses  aggra- 
vates cases  of  heaves  and  other  disorders  of  the  digestive  and  respira- 
tory systems.  Another  advantage  of  timothy  lies  in  its  ability  to 
remain  in  condition  for  cutting  through  a  considerable  period.  It 
is  desirable  and  necessary  in  order  to  produce  a  high  market  grade  of 
hay  that  timothy  be  cut  at  the  proper  time,  but  its  feeding  value  is 
not  greatly  impaired  if  it  has  passed  the  most  desirable  stage  of 
development  before  cutting. 

Timothy  is  well  suited  to  the  climatic  conditions  of  northeastern 
United  States,  and  is  the  leading  hay  grass  in  the  hay  and  dairying 
region,  the  Corn  Belt,  and  the  corn  and  winter  wheat  belts  which 
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occupy  the  northeastern  quarter  of  the  United  States.  (Figs.  5  and 
20.)  Timothy  is  not  especially  exacting  in  respect  to  soil  types,  as 
it  grows  on  a  wide  variety  or  soils,  but  the  highest  yields  are  ob- 
tained on  the  rich  loam  soils  of  the  Corn  Belt  and  on  the  limited 
areas  in  the  valleys  of  the  Northwestern  States,  where  it  is  grown 
under  irrigation.  On  the  Pacific  slope,  where  rainfall  is  abundant, 
and  in  the  irrigated  valleys  of  Washington  and  Oregon  timothy 
produces  well  and  is  rapidly  becoming  the  leading  hay  grass. 

If  we  consider  that  one-half  of  the  hay  in  the  timothy  and  clover 
mixed  hay  consists  of  timothy,  the  production  of  timothy  hay  in  the 
United  States  in  1923  amounted  to  22,934,000  tons  and  the  average 
yield  per  acre  was  1.21  tons.  This  amount  is  about  2,500,000  tons  less 
than  was  produced  in  1919,  indicating  a  decline  in  timothy  culture. 

It  is  generally  very  poor  practice  to  feed  timothy  hay  to  sheep  or 
cattle,  especially  to  dairy  cows  and  fattening  calves,  since  legume 
hays  give  much  better  results,  and  timothy  is  usually  worth  much 
more  to  feed  to  horses  and  other  work  animals.  As  timothy  lacks 
laxative  properties,  it  is  better  to  feed  alfalfa  or  some  other  legume 
hay  with  it. 

Timothy  hay  has  a  feeding  value  about  equal  to  the  average  of 
grass  hays,  all  of  which  are  rather  low  in  protein  but  high  in  carbo- 
hydrate units.  The  chemical  composition  of  timothy  is  shown  in 
Table  1,  together  with  those  of  other  important  hays. 

Prairie  hay. — Wild  or  native  hay  is  produced  very  largely  in  the 
northern  half  of  the  Great  Plains  and  the  territory  immediately  ad- 
jacent on  the  east  in  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,  and  South  Dakota.  The  feeding  value  of  prairie  hay  is 
much  more  variable  than  that  of  timothy,  owing  to  the  different 
kinds  of  grasses  which  go  to  make  up  the  crop.  In  the  eastern  part 
of  the  prairie-hay  region  the  grasses  are  mostly  bluejoint  and  big 
blue  stem,  with  lesser  amounts  of  the  little  blue  stem,  Indian  grass, 
and  switch  grass.  In  the  western  part  these  grasses  give  way  to 
western  wheat  grass,  slender  wheat  grass,  and  side-oats  grama,  with 
other  species  of  grama  entering  into  the  production  in  favorable  sea- 
sons. In  the  high  valleys  and  parks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  bunch 
wheat  grass  and  Nevada  bluegrass  are  the  most  important,  while 
in  California  the  introduced  wild  oat  perhaps  makes  up  the  principal 
part  of  the  wild  hay.  Although  there  is  a  certain  similarity  in  the 
feeding  value  of  all  these  grasses,  the  palatability  and  resultant 
waste  in  feeding  differ  markedly.  In  some  of  the  finer-stemmed  na- 
tive hays,  such  as  western  wheat  grass  and  grama  grass,  there  is  very 
little  waste ;  in  others,  such  as  switch  grass  and  little  blue  stem,  which 
are  rather  stemmy,  the  waste  in  feeding  is  considerable. 

The  native  hays  are  obtained  under  a  great  variety  of  climatic 
conditions  and  embrace  numerous  different  grasses  according  to  the 
region  where  harvested.  Some  of  them  are  well  adapted  to  humid 
conditions,  and  others,  such  as  the  western  wheat  grass  and  grama 
grasses,  to  semiarid  climates.  In  soil  requirement  also  the  variation 
is  just  as  extreme.  Certain  grasses,  like  the  bluejoint,  are  abundant 
in  wet  mucky  soils,  and  others,  like  Indian  grass  and  switch  grass, 
are  found  on  loose  sandy  soils.  The  native  hay  grasses  produced  in 
1923,  17,528,000  tons,  or  1.11  tons  per  acre  of  hay;  in  1919  the 
production  was  15,631,000  tons. 
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The  feeding  values  of  the  native  hays  are  for  the  most  part  very 
similar  to  timothy  hay.  The  chemical  composition  of  a  number  of 
these  native  hays  is  shown  in  Table  1.  The  native  hays  can  as  a 
rule  be  baled  readily  and  in  moderate  quantities  find  steady  markets 
in  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Chicago,  and  points  on  the 
Pacific  coast  at  prices  somewhat  less  than  those  paid  for  timothy. 
Native  hay  is  usually  free  from  dust,  and  some  kinds  of  it  are 
especially  good  for  horses.  There  is,  moreover,  a  greater  percent- 
age of  native  hay  fed  to  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  than  is  the  case 
with  timothy  hay,  owing  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  former  is  pro- 
duced in  a  livestock  area  where  other  forage  is  sometimes  scarce. 
It  is  not  a  good  practice,  however,  to  use  prairie  hay  for  dairy  cat- 
tle or  young  growing  animals,  as  it  is  low  in  protein  and  probably 
also  low  in  lime. 


Fig.  21. — Wild  or  native  hay  Is  most  Important  In  the  Dakotas,  Minnesota, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  northeastern  Oklahoma,  with  scattered  areas  in 
Wisconsin  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  States.  In  1010  the  acreage  was  al- 
most twice  that  of  alfalfa,  but  the  production  was  less  by  over  3,000,000 
tons 

Cattle  and  horses  find  prairie  hay  palatable,  and  if  cut  at  the 
proper  stage  of  development  the  color  and  aroma  are  usually  good. 
The  native  hay  grasses  form  an  important  part  of  the  forage  avail- 
able for  the  support  of  the  livestock  industry  in  the  northern  Great 
Plains.  Comparatively  little  prairie  hay  finds  its  way  to  the  mar- 
kets. Much  of  it  is  stacked  in  the  field  where  it  is  cut,  and  fed  by 
the  owner  or  neighbors  in  his  immediate  locality.  Cattle  which  are 
fed  a  liberal  ration  of  prairie  hay  during  the  winter  usually  make 
some  gains. 

Miscellaneous  tame  grasses. — The  hay  from  redtop,  orchard  grass, 
millet,  Kentucky  bluegrass,  Sudan  grass,  crab  grass,  Bermuda 
grass,  Johnson  grass,  and  other  less  well-known  grasses  makes  in 
the  aggregate  an  important  item  in  the  support  of  livestock  on  the 
farms.  (See  1923  Yearbook,  Table  18,  p.  357.)  Such  hays  do  not 
enter  the  markets  to  any  great  extent  as  do  timothy  hay  and  pra,irie 
hay.  In  1923  the  total  contribution  of  this  group  of  grasses  was 
9,475,000  tons  of  hay,  an  average  yield  of  approximately  1.32  tons 
per  acre.  In  1919  the  total  production  was  6,404,000,  having  been 
heaviest  in  the  New  England  States,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Missis- 
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sippi,  western  Kentucky,  and  southern  Illinois  and  Indiana.  Very 
little  was  produced  in  the  Corn  Belt,  where  timothy  and  clover  are 
abundant,  or  in  the  Western  States,  where  alfalfa  and  prairie  hay 
occupy  most  of  the  hay  lands.  In  the  New  England  and  Middle 
Atlantic  States  the  hay  is  mostly  redtop,  orchard  grass,  and  the 
bent  grasses;  in  southern  Indiana  and  Illinois  it  is  largely  redtop; 
in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States,  including  Texas,- it  is  John- 
son grass,  crab  grass,  and  Bermuda  grass,  while  in  the  Great  Plains 
and  Prairie  States  the  acreage  is  largely  millet  and  Sudan  grass. 
Bluegrass  and  orchard  grass  are  most  important  in  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 

The  quality  of  the  hay  from  these  grasses  of  course  varies  widely 
with  the  nature  of  the  grass  and  must  be  discussed  individually. 

Johnson  grass  is  widely  distributed  over  the  Cotton  Belt  and  is 
almost  the  only  one  of  the  miscellaneous  grass  hays  produced  there 


MISCELLANEOUS   TAME   GRASSES 

(BERMUDA,  JOHNSON,  CRAB  GRASS,  ORCHARD  CRASS,  REDTOR  MILLET,  SUDAN  CRASS,  £TC.) 

ACREAGE  CUT  FOR  HAY,  1919 
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Fio.  22. — The  acreage  of  miscellaneous  tame  grasses  is  widely  scattered  over 
the  United  States  on  account  of  the  numerous  kinds  of  grasses  included 
in  this  group.  The  area  of  heaviest  production  is  in  the  New  England 
States  and  eastern  New  York 

which  has  attained  any  importance  as  a  market  hay.  In  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  the  Cotton  Belt  it  is  sold  in  considerable  quantity  at 
prices  below  those  paid  for  timothy.  Johnson-grass  hay,  although 
somewhat  coarse  as  a  rule,  is  palatable  and  fully  equal  to  timothy 
hay  in  feeding  value.  It  is  accepted  readily  by  liverymen  in  the 
South  for  feeding  horses,  and  cattle  do  well  on  it.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent dissemination  of  the  seeds,  Johnson  grass  should  be  cut  for  hay 
before  the  seeds  have  become  sufficiently  mature  to  be  viable,  other- 
wise through  the  use  of  the  manure  as  fertilizer  the  grass  may  be 
introduced  into  fields  formerly  free  from  it. 

Johnson  grass  thrives  on  the  better  soils  in  the  southern  two- 
fifths  of  the  United  States,  where  it  is  never  cold  enough  to  kill  the 
roots  during  the  winter.  The  principal  disadvantage  in  the  produc- 
tion of  Johnson-grass  hay  is  due  to  the  underground  stems  or  root- 
stocks,  which  make  it  difficult  to  eradicate  from  fields  after  it  has 
once  become  established.  Very  few  farmers  in  the  South  care  to 
introduce  Johnson  grass  on  their  farms,  because  it  usually  results  in 
much  additional  labor  in  the  cultivation  of  other  crops.     Several 
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States  have  laws  prohibiting  the  seeding  of  Johnson  grass  or  the  sale 
of  seed  in  the  State.  It  is  looked  upon  as  a  weed  by  most  cotton 
growers,  and  more  attention  and  study  have  been  given  to  its  eradi- 
cation than  to  its  utilization. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  were  at  least  500,000  tons  of  John- 
son-grass hay  produced  in  1919,  and  the  acreage  is  probably  increas- 
ing each  year  as  the  possibilities  of  the  grass  are  better  realized. 

Bermuda  grass  is  another  introduced  grass  which  has  become  estab- 
lished in  our  Southern  States,  where  it  is  often  called  wire  grass 
because  of  its  tough  trailing  stems.  It  is  well  suited  to  climatic 
conditions  in  the  Cotton  Belt  and  contributes  much  to  the  forage 
resources  of  that  region,  being  more  important,  however,  as  a 
pasture  than  as  a  hay  grass.  Unlike  Johnson  grass,  Bermuda  grass 
thrives  on  nearly  all  kinds  of  soil  and  is  found  growing  on  clay 
hillsides  and  poor  sandy  soils  as  well  as  on  good  river-bottom  loams. 

Bermuda  grass  is  strictly  a  summer  grass  and  turns  brown  with 
the  first  frost  in  the  fall.  No  other  grass  introduced  into  our  south- 
ern agriculture  grows  so  well  during  the  hot,  dry,  summer  months, 
but  other  forage  plants  must  be  depended  upon  for  pasture  and  hay 
during  the  cooler  parts  of  the  year.  It  is  a  turf-forming  grass, 
spreading  by  prostrate  or  trailing  stems  which  root  at  the  nodes  or 
joints.  It  produces  seed  in  commercial  quantities  only  in  south- 
western United  States  and  certain  foreign  countries,  especially 
Australia.  Bermuda  seed  is  usually  of  low  germination,  and  this 
grass  is  therefore  very  often  propagated  vegetatively.  New  fields  of 
it  are  established  by  scattering  pieces  of  the  sod  or  chopped  runners 
over  the  prepared  seed  bed  and  covering  them  lightly  with  a  disk 
or  harrow.  When  once  established  Bermuda  grass  is  difficult  to 
eradicate  from  cultivated  fields,  though  not  so  bad  in  this  respect 
as  Johnson  grass.  This  persistence  as  a  weed  in  cultivated  fields, 
together  with  its  failure  to  produce  good,  viable,  cheap  seed,  tends 
to  restrict  the  acreage  of  Bermuda  grass  cut  for  hay.  There  was  an 
estimated  production  of  400,000  tons  of  Bermuda-grass  hay  in  1919. 

Bermuda-grass  hay  has  about  the  same  feeding  value  for  horses 
and  mules  as  timothy.  In  Oklahoma  it  was  found  to  be  more  palat- 
able and  nutritious  than  the  native  prairie  hay,  and  in  Mississippi 
it  has  given  better  results  than  timothy  when  fed  to  dairy  cows. 
Overripe  Bermuda  grass  makes  an  inferior  hay,  as  the  stems  are 
tough  and  wiry.  Very  little  Bermuda-grass  hay  is  found  on  the 
city  markets,  most  of  it  being  consumed  in  the  locality  where  it  is 
produced. 

Crab  grass  is  an  annual  which  appears  spontaneously  in  fields  and 
lawns  far  northward  but  is  utilized  as  a  hay  grass  only  in  the  Cotton 
Belt.  It  seeds  abundantly  and  volunteers  in  cultivated  fields  from 
year  to  year,  so  that  artificial  propagation  or  seeding  is  unnecessary. 
This  method  of  hay  production  appeals  to  careless,  improvident 
farmers  because  it  requires  very  little  effort  or  foresight.  The  esti- 
mated production  of  crab-grass  hay  in  1919  was  500,000  tons,  much 
of  which  was  mixed  with  weeds  and  other  grasses.  Much  of  the 
estimated  half  million  tons  of  crab-grass  hay  is  obtained  on  fields 
from  which  another  crop,  such  as  cowpeas,  oats,  corn,  or  sweet 
potatoes,  had  been  harvested,  or  a  field  that  has  been  cropped  in 
previous  years  but  which  was  uncropped  that  season. 
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Crab  grass  is  rather  hard  to  cure  but  makes  a  palatable  hay  of 
good  quality  where  it  exists  in  pure  stands.  It  should  be  cut  before 
the  seeds  mature  in  order  to  avoid  scattering  them.  Crab-grass 
hay  appears  to  be  better  suited  to  cattle  and  horses  than  it  is  to  sheep 
and  goats. 

Like  Bermuda  grass,  crab  grass  makes  its  growth  entirely  in  the 
hot  summer  months  and  thrives  on  a  wide  variety  of  soils.  It  is  so 
omnipresent  that  people  usually  think  of  it  as  a  weed. 

Sudan  grass  is  one  of  the  newer  grasses,  not  introduced  in  the 
United  States  until  1909.  The  hay  from  Sudan  grass  is  rather 
coarse,  but  it  is  very  palatable,  free  from  dust,  and  is  valuable  for 
feeding  horses  as  well  as  other  kinds  of  livestock.  Work  animals  do 
well  on  it,  and  recent  experiments  carried  out  by  the  Kansas  Experi- 
ment Station  rank  it  very  close  to  alfalfa  hay  as  a  roughage  for 
dairy  cows.  The  Kansas  station  also  found  Sudan-grass  hay  alone 
was  much  better  than  kafir  stover  and  ahnost  as  good  as  alfalfa  for 
wintering  horses  and  cattle. 

It  has  heen  found  that  the  best  time  to  cut  Sudan  grass  for  hay  is 
just  as  the  plants  begin  to  head,  if  yield  and  palatability  as  well  as 
composition  are  considered.  Sudan-grass  hay  produced  on  the  semi- 
arid  lands  of  the  West  has  an  appreciably  higher  protein  content  than 
hay  of  the  same  grass  produced  in  the  more  humid  Eastern  States. 

When  it  was  first  grown  in  the  United  States,  Sudan  grass  was 
thought  to  be  suited  only  to  the  drier  sections,  but  it  is  now  being 
grown  as  an  emergency  hay  crop  and  to  supply  summer  pasturage 
in  nearly  every  part  of  the  country.  Because  of  its  higher  yields 
and  the  better  quality  of  the  hay,  especially  for  feeding  horses,  it  is 
replacing  the  millets  to  a  great  extent  as  a  catch  crop. 

Sudan-grass  seed  is  of  high  germination  and  easy  to  obtain.  The 
crop  is  ready  to-  cut  for  hay  in  60  to  75  days  from  date  of  seeding, 
and  in  localities  which  have  a  long  frost-free  period  two  and  some- 
times three  cuttings  may  be  obtained.  There  was  an  estimated  pro- 
duction of  1,050,000  tons  of  Sudan-grass  hay  from  600,000  acres  in 
1919,  a  larger  yield  per  acre  than  that  of  any  other  hay  grass.  The 
grass  is  rather  hard  to  cure,  however,  on  account  of  the  large  and 
somewhat  juicy  stems.  Care  must  be  observed  in  curing,  therefore, 
or  the  hay  will  spoil  in  the  stack,  bale,  or  mow.  Not  much  Sudan- 
grass  hay  reaches  the  city  market  as  yet,  most  of  it  being  consumed 
on  the  farms  where  it  is  grown. 

Millets  are  a  group  of  plants  which  were  relatively  more  im- 
portant in  the  nineties  than  now.  The  Italian  or  foxtail  millets 
nave  always  been  the  leading  hay  varieties.  This  group  includes  the 
common,  German,  Hungarian,  and  Siberian  millets.  Proso  or 
broomcorn  millet  is  grown  more  for  grain  than  for  hay;  and  the 
barnyard  or  Japanese  millet  and  Penicillaria  or  pearl  millet  are 
relatively  unimportant. 

Millet  hay  is  rarely  seen  on  the  city  markets,  being  used  almost 
entirely  as  an  emergency  hay  crop  to  supply  actual  deficiencies  of 
roughage  on  the  farms  where  it  is  grown.  Good  millet  hay  is  rel- 
ished by  nearly  all  farm  animals  and  can  be  fed  without  limit  to 
cattle  and  sheep.  It  is  not  safe  to  use  as  the  sole  roughage  for  horses, 
especially  if  it  is  cut  after  seed  has  formed.  Millet  cut  after  it  has 
begun  to  ripen,  if  fed  to  horses,  causes  excessive  kidney  stimulation, 
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lameness,  swollen  joints,  and  deterioration  of  the  bones.  If  cut  at 
the  proper  time,  it  is  safe  to  use  as  half  the  roughage  ration  of 
horses.  Many  dairymen  prize  it  highly  as  a  hay  for  milk  cows,  and, 
unlike  most  grass  hays,  millet  hay  is  slightly  laxative. 

Millet  requires  a  short  growing  season  and  can  be  grown  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  the  temperature  factor  is  con- 
cerned. It  will  grow  on  almost  any  type  of  soil  except  extremely 
sandy  ones,  but  large  yields  are  obtained  only  on  rich  loams.  The 
seed  is  abundant  and  cheap  and  usually  germinates  well.  The  pro- 
duction of  millet  hay  in  1919  was  estimated  at  1,000,000  tons,  the 
yield  being  next  to  that  of  Sudan  grass. 

Kentucky  bluegrass  and  Canada  bluegrass  are  much  more  im- 
portant as  pasture  than  as  hay  grasses.  They  are  turf -forming 
grasses,  and  except  under  very  favorable  soil  and  climatic  condi- 
tions the  growth  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  justify  cutting  it  for  hay. 
Bluegrass  often  encroaches  on  other  grasses  in  meadows  which  are 
allowed  to  remain  in  grass  too  long,  and  in  such  cases  enters  into  the 
composition  of  the  mixed  hay  produced  therefrom.  When  this  con- 
dition exists,  it  usually  reduces  the  yield,  but  does  not  affect  the 
quality  of  the  hay  unfavorably. 

It  was  estimated  that  there  were  400,000  tons  of  Kentucky  blue- 
grass  hay  produced  in  1919.  This  hay  is  of  high  feeding  value  and 
very  palatable  unless  it  has  been  cut  too  late  or  imperfectly  cured. 
Very  little  of  it  appears  on  the  ciiy  markets  except  in  mixture  with 
timothy,  redtop,  orchard  grass,  or  the  clovers. 

Kentucky  bluegrass  is  notably  partial  to  rich  soils  and  temperate 
climates.  It  is  most  abundant  in  Kentucky,  northern  Missouri, 
southern  Iowa,  and  in  Tennessee  and  the  mountainous  portions  of 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia.  It  is  found  growing,  however,  on 
lawns  and  in  pastures  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  United  States 
where  rainfall  conditions  are  favorable  to  it,  except  in  the  Gulf 
States. 

Orchard  grass  is  a  perennial  that  has  a  very  wide  distribution  in 
the  United  States  and  enters  into  the  composition  of  many  mixed 
hays.  It  is  grown  by  itself,  however,  only  in  a  very  few  localities, 
such  as  central  Virginia,  where  it  is  valued  very  highly  and  used  in 
preference  to  timothy  as  a  part  of  the  regular  crop  rotations.  Or- 
chard grass  grows  in  bunches  or  tussocks,  and  the  hay  is  rather 
coarse. 

The  production  of  orchard-grass  hay  has  been  estimated  at  800,- 
000  tons  and  the  yield  at  approximately  1  ton  per  acre.  Orchard 
grass  will  grow  on  almost  any  type  of  soil  and  is  not  exacting  as  to 
climate.  It  is  found  in  pastures  and  meadows  from  central  Arkansas 
to  northern  Minnesota,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coasts 
wherever  there  is  sufficient  rainfall.  It  is  much  more  abundant, 
however,  in  the  eastern  half  than  in  the  western  half  of  the  United 
States.  The  strongest  features  of  orchard  grass  are  its  ability  to 
make  fair  crops  of  hay  or  pasture  on  poor  rocky  hillsides  and  its 
permanence.  It  will  continue  to  grow  vigorously  for  a  long  period 
of  years  after  it  is  once  established. 

Redtop  is  the  largest  of  the  bent  grasses,  which  include  such 
well-known  turf  grasseg  as  the  Rhode  Island  bent  and  creeping  bent, 
none  of  which,  except  redtop,  are  important  as  hay  producers.  Red- 
top  is  most  important  in  the  New  England  States,  but  it  is  peculiarly 
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suited  to  wet  soils  and  for  such  is  generally  used.  It  makes  a  fine 
leafy  hay,  but  it  should  be  cut  in  early  bloom.  When  mixed  with 
timothy  it  is  usually  cut  loo  late,  thus  depreciating  the  value  of  the 
hay.    Redtop  hay  is  readily  eaten  by  sheep  and  goats. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  were  800,000  tons  of  redtop  hay  pro- 
duced in  1919,  the  yield  being  only  0.8  tons  per  acre.  The  exact 
quantity  is  difficult  to  determine,  because  it  appears  mostly  in  mix- 
tures with  other  grasses  and  clovers,  particularly  alsike. 

Among  the  hay  grasses  which  contribute  to  the  total  hay  crop  of 
the  United  States  are  many  of  less  importance  than  those  just 
named.  Bromegrass  hay  is  produced  principally  in  North  Dakota 
and  South  Dakota.  It  is  practically  equal  to  timothy  in  feeding 
value.  Meadow  fescue  is  grown  commercially  only  in  northeastern 
Kansas  and  northwestern  Missouri.  It  has  a  feeding  value  about 
like  that  of  timothy,  with,  however,  slight  laxative  properties. 
Natal  grass  is  grown  more  largely  in  Florida  than  elsewhere.  The 
leaves  and  stems  are  palatable,  tender,  and  eaten  with  little  waste. 
It  is  easily  cured  and  makes  an  excellent  hay,  containing  more  pro- 
tein than  timothy.  It  sells  for  as  much  or  even  more  than  timothy 
in  parts  of  Florida,  and  cattle  and  horses  prefer  it  to  most  other 
hays.  Rhodes  grass  is  another  hay  plant  important  chiefly  along  the 
Gulf  coast  and  especially  from  Texas  to  southern  California.  It  has 
slender  stems  and  many  leaves,  producing  an  excellent  hay,  except 
when  grown  on  alkaline  soils,  which  seem  to  render  it  unpalatable. 
Para  grass,  probably  a  native  of  South  America,  has  been  introduced 
into  the  United  States  and  is  now  common  in  Florida  and  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  west  along  the  Gulf  coast,  especially  in  southern 
Texas.  It  is  a  rank-growing  perennial,  but  will  not  withstand 
heavy  frosts.  Para  grass  makes  heavy  yields  of  sweet,  tender,  nutri- 
tious but  rather  coarse  hay.  Florida  and  Texas  growers  make  three 
or  four  cuttings  annually,  and  the  hay  finds  a  ready  market  at  a 
good  price.  Besides  the  above  there  are  tall  oat  grass,  quack  grass, 
Colorado  grass  or  Texas  millet,  Dallis  grass,  Vasey  grass,  and  mai- 
den cane,  or  "  pifine,"  of  Louisiana,  none  of  which  makes  a  large  con- 
tribution to  our  hay  crop,  but  all  of  which  help  to  make  up  a  total 
of  something  like  954,000  tons  of  hay  produced  by  these  grasses  of 
minor  importance. 

Small  grains  cut  for  hay. — Wheat,  oats,  rye,  and  barley  are  to 
some  extent  cut  for  hay  in  grain-producing  sections  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  Pacific  States  the  total  production  of  grain  hay  is 
considerable;  but  in  the  Corn  Belt,  where  good  hay  plants  like  tim- 
othy and  red  clover  thrive,  very  little  of  the  small  grains  is  cut  for 
hay.  The  grain-hay  acreage  for  the  United  States  in  1923  was  less 
than  that  in  1919 ;  but  the  yield — 1.36  tons  per  acre — was  better,  and 
the  aggregate  production — 5,953,000  tons — was  nearly  equal  to  the 
1919  total.  It  is  estimated  that  about  42  per  cent  of  the  grain  hay 
is  oat,  31  per  cent  wheat,  24  per  cent  barley,  and  3  per  cent  rye. 

Grain  hays  are  usually  produced  on  the  better  soils  of  the  farm, 
and  this,  in  part  at  least,  accounts  for  the  high  yields.  Much  of 
this  hay  is  obtained  by  trimming  up  a  grain  field  or  cutting  part  of 
such  a  field  for  hay  before  it  has  ripened.  The  grain  hays  are  fed 
mostly  to  horses  and  other  work  animals.  These  hays  when  cured 
properly  are  clean,  free  from  dust,  and  palatable.  There  are  no 
objectionable  features  to   the   grain   hays,  except   in   the  case  of 
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bearded  wheats  and  barleys.  The  heavily  bearded  grains  should  be 
cut  early  before  the  beards  become  hard. 

Grain  hay  has  a  high  feeding  value  because  of  the  grain  it  con- 
tains. The  small  grains  are  usually  cut  for  hay  when  the  grain  is 
in  the  early  dough  stage,  and  the  concentrate  or  grain  ration  given 
the  animals  with  such  hay  should  be  limited  to  two-thirds  of  that 
fed  with  hays  like  timothy.  There  is  somewhat  more  waste  in  feed- 
ing the  grain  hays  than  there  is  in  feeding  timothy  and  clover  hay, 
but  the  actual  feeding  value  is  probably  higher. 

A  large  quantity  of  grain  hay  finds  its  way  to  the  city  markets  in 
California,  where  it  sells  usually  for  a  little  less  than  timothy  hay. 
In  other  States,  however,  the  grain  hays  are  very  largely  used  on  the 
farms  where  they  are  produced.  The  aftermath  of  rice  fields  makes 
a  good  hay,  but  only  a  very  limited  quantity  of  it  is  cut  for  this 
purpose,  much  of  it  being  pastured. 

Sorgo  or  sweet  sorghum. — Several  of  the  coarse-steimned  fodder 
plants  are  utilized  for  hay  by  sowing  the  seed  thickly  with  a  grain 
drill  or  broadcast  by  hand.     In  thick  stands  the  plants  are  suffi- 


Fio.  23. — Small  grains  arc  cut  for  hay  In  considerable  quantity  and  as  a 
regular  farm  practice  ordinarily  only  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States  ;  in  1919, 
however,  there  was  a  large  acreage  of  small  grains  cut  for  hay  in  the 
northern  Great  Plains  on  account  of  the  failm-e  of  these  crops  to  produce 
a  profitable  grain  yield 

ciently  slender  so  that  they  can  be  cut  readily  with  a  mower.  Sorgo, 
often  called  "  cane,"  is  of  most  importance  for  producing  fodder  and 
sirup,  but  throughout  the  Southern  States  especially  it  is  sown 
extensively  to  provide  hay  for  the  farm  animals.  Very  little  of 
such  hay  reaches  the  city  markets.  The  yields  are  large,  and  the 
hay,  though  laxative,  is  nutritious  and  is  relished  by  all  kinds  of 
livestock.  In  the  region  south  of  37°  north  latitude,  approximately 
the  southern  boundary  of  Kansas,  sorgo  hay  often  becomes  sour 
after  midwinter  and  is  no  longer  very  palatable.  Most  of  it  pro- 
duced in  this  region  is  therefore  fed  during  the  summer  or  fall. 
Horses  and  cattle  given  12  to  15  pounds  daily  can  be  kept  in  good 
condition  with  little  or  no  additional  feed.  With  the  addition  of  a 
protein  supplement,  sorgo  hay  is  well  adapted  to  fattening  sheep. 

There  is  no  way  of  estimating  the  quantity  of  this  hay  produced, 
but  it  is  common  practice  in  the  South  and  West  to  have  a  small 
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field  of  "  cane  "  for  hay.  It  is  the  best  insurance  against  failure 
from  drought.  The  yield  of  sorgo  hay  is  heavy  whenever  rainfall 
conditions  are  at  all  favorable  for  growth.  The  average  yield  is 
about  2  tons  per  acre,  and  this  is  made  under  conditions  where 
timothy  and  other  perennial  grasses  would  yield  only  one-half  to 
three-fourths  of  a  ton  per  acre.  Sorgo  is  often  sown  in  mixture  with 
cowpeas  and  soybeans  for  hay  production,  and  such  mixtures  have  a 
very  high  feeding  value,  particularly  for  dairy  cattle. 

A! fulfil. — Altalfa  is  the  leading  hay  legume  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  leafy.  long-lived  perennial  which,  under  favorable  soil  and 
climatic  conditions,  will  continue  productive  for  IT)  or  20  years  after 
seeding.  From  two  to  six  cuttings  of  hay  are  obtained  each  year, 
depending  on  the  length  of  the  growing  season.  The  average  yield 
of  hay  for  the  five-year  period,  1919  to  1923,  inclusive,  was  nearly 
twice  that  of  timothy  and  clover  mixed. 

Estimates  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  place  the  production 
of  alfalfa  hay  in  1923  at  26,013.000  tons  and  of  timothy  22,934,000 


ji.:.  i\. 


Lnrgc  ftelds  of  alfalfa  like  Huso  are  common  in  Nebraska  and  Bans 

Where  it  Is  Hi"  leading  cultivated  hay  plant 


tons.  In  1919  the  respective  figures  were  18.853.000  tons  and 
25,470.000  tons.  Alfalfa  has  therefore  become  in  the  last  few  years 
the  leading  hay  plant  of  the  XTnited  States.  Alfalfa  hay  in  the 
central  and  western  markets  is  quoted  usually  at  prices  above  those 
demanded  for  timothy.  In  the  eastern  cities  timothy  hay  may  sell 
for  a  higher  price  than  does  alfalfa,  but  the  reverse  is  not  infre- 
quently the  case. 

Alfalfa  thrives  best  in  a  dry  atmosphere  as  indicated  by  the  distri- 
bution of  the  acreage  in  1919,  only  13H.  pc»"  cent  of  which  was  east 
of  the  ninety-fifth  meridian.  In  a  humid  climate  alfalfa  has  less 
vigor,  and  is  apt  to  become  weakened  by  diseases,  so  that  weeds 
obtain  a  foothold  in  the  field,  or  grasses  gradually  replace  the  al- 
falfa. This  results  in  decreased  yields  and  inferior  hay.  Alfalfa 
can  be  grown  successfully  from  the  Canadian  border  on  the  north 
to  the  Mexican  line  on  the  south  and  is  growing  on  nearly  every 
type  of  soil  except  those  which  are  poorly  drained  or  underlaid 
with  hardpan. 
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In  feeding  value,  alfalfa  hay  is  almost,  unsurpassed  on  account  of 
its  high  palatability  and-  digestibility.  It  is  rich  in  protein  and 
minerals,  especially  lime,  making  it  very  valuable  for  all  classes  of 
growing  and  milking  animals.  It  can  be  ground  or  chopped  into  meal 
and  is  thus  used  in  many  mixed  feeds.  Lack  of  bulkiness  facilitates 
a  heavy  consumption  of  grain  and  hay  at  the  same  time.  Alfalfa  is 
generally  considered  the  best  hay  for  "dairy  cattle.  Dairy  cows  will 
eat  from  20  to  30  pounds  daily  of  alfalfa  hay.  if  other  feeds  are 
omitted  or  given  in  small  quantities  only.  Because  of  its  laxative 
effects,  it  has  a  beneficial  effect  on  their  health.  In  Nebraska,  fatten- 
ing cattle  on  a  full  feed  of  com  and  hay  produced  60  per  cent  greater 
gains  on  alfalfa  than  on  prairie  hay.  Steers  are  sometimes  fat- 
tened satisfactorily  on  alfalfa  hay  alone.  They  eat  about  30  pounds 
per  head  a  day  and  make  a  daily  gain  of  approximately  1.25  pounds. 

Alfalfa  hay  is  well  suited  to  sheep  and  is  often  their  sole  winter 
feed  in  the  West.  Near  lambing  time  it  is  better  to  add  a  little  grain 
to  the  ration,  but  sheep  have  been  fattened   successfully  in    Xew 


Fig.  25. — Alfalfa  production,  unlike  that  of  timothy,  is  heaviest  in  the 
Western  States.  Only  13%  per  cent  of  the  acreage  was  located  east  of 
the  Ninety-fifth  meridian  in  IfllO.  but  the  acreage  is  increasing  in  the 
Northeastern  States  and  has  decreased  somewhat  in  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska 

Mexico  on  alfalfa  alone.  In  some  parts  of  the  West  alfalfa  hay  has 
been  used  as  the  sole  roughage  of  work  horses  for  years  with  good 
results,  although  many  people  prefer  to  feed  grass  hay  with  it.  Eat- 
ing alfalfa  hay  exclusively  causes  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
water  and  the  production  of  urine,  but  it  is  not  injurious  to  the  kid- 
neys as  generally  believed.  One  pound  of  alfalfa  hay  for  each  100 
pounds  live  weight  of  the  horse  is  a  safe  allowance.  Most  of  the  dif- 
ficulty experienced  in  feeding  alfalfa  to  horses  is  due  to  overfeeding, 
although  moldy  hay  may  cause  trouble. 

Alfalfa  hay  is  used  to  a  limited  extent  in  feeding  hogs  and  is  an 
excellent  poultry  feed  Avhen  ground  and  mixed  with  mash.  Poultry- 
men  who  do  not  grow  alfalfa  often  purchase  it  in  the  form  of  alfalfa 
meal.  There  is  very  little  waste  in  feeding  alfalfa  hay  and  it  is 
usually  free  from  objectionable  dust. 

Glover. — When  clover  hay  is  referred  to  in  the  hay  trade,  it  is 
generally  understood  to  mean  red  or  alsike  clover.     The  hay  made 
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from  crimson,  bur,  Japan  clover,  and  sweetclover  is  very  limited  in 
each  case.  Sweetclover  or  Melilotus  hay  is  becoming  more  abundant 
in  some  sections,  but  is  still  of  small  importance  as  compared  with 
red-clover  hay.  Of  the  clover  hay  produced  in  the  main  clover 
region  it  is  estimated  that  65  per  cent  is  red,  30  per  cent  alsike,  and 
the  remaining  5  per  cent  crimson  clover  and  sweetclover. 

Clover  hay  is  produced  mostly  in  the  same  region  as  timothy;  in 
fact,  much  of  the  red  and  alsike  clover  is  seeded  in  mixture  with 
timothy.  If  we  consider  that  half  of  the  timothy  and  clover  mixed 
hay  produced  in  1923  was  clover,  then  the  total  clover  hay  produced 
that  year  was  20,970,500  tons,  or  about  2,000,000  tons  less  than  the 
timothy  and  5,000,000  tons  less  than  alfalfa  hay.  In  1919  the  clover- 
hay  production  was  16,818,000  tons. 

When  properly  cured,  red  or  alsike  clover  hay  is  almost  as  good 
as  alfalfa.  Clover  hay  is  more  likely  to  be  dusty  or  moldy  than 
alfalfa  hay  and  when  moldy  it  may  cause  acute  indigestion  and  even 
death.    Dustiness  in  clover  may  be  overcome  by  dampening  the  hay 
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Fig.  26. — Clover  production  Is  heaviest  in  the  same  part  of  the  United 
States  as  timothy  and  will  probably  continue  so  on  account  of  the  cli- 
matic relations  of  this  crop 

just  before  feeding  it.  Red-clover  hay  is  the  standard  hay  for  fat- 
tening steers  in  the  Corn  Belt,  and  it  is  considered  just  as  good  as 
alfalfa  hay  if  the  animals  are  on  a  full  grain  feed.  It  ranks  next 
to  alfalfa  for  dairy  cattle  and  may  be  used  as  the  sole  feed  of  ewes 
until  near  lambing  time.  Poultry  may  be  fed  on  clover  hay  in  the 
same  way  as  on  alfalfa  hay,  but  hogs  do  not  like  clover  as  well  as 
they  do  alfalfa. 

Alsike  clover  makes  a  cleaner,  better  hay  than  red  clover  because 
the  leaves  are  smooth,  the  stems  finer,  and  it  stands  rain  during 
curing  very  much  better.  (See  fig.  4.)  Alsike-clover  hay  is  very 
popular  with  dairymen  in  northeastern  United  States,  but  the  feeding 
value  is  greatly  reduced  if  it  gets  too  dry  in  curing  and  loses  the 
heads  and  leaves. 

Crimson-clover  hay  is  valued  highly  by  dairymen,  and  it  is  also 
used  satisfactorily  in  feeding  horses,  mules,  sheep,  and  beef  cattle. 
It  is  essential,  however,  to  cut  it  before  it  matures,  otherwise  the 
ripened  hairs  on  the  heads  and  stems  form  compact,  feltlike  balls 
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in  the  alimentary  tract  which  may  cause  the  death  of  horses  and 
mules.  This  danger  may  be  reduced  by  feeding  it  with  other  hays 
and  by  dampening  it  12  hours  before  feeding. 

Sweetclover  hay  is  palatable  and  very  nutritious  for  all  classes 
of  livestock  when  cut  at  the  right  time  and  properly  cured.  Fine- 
stemmed  and  leafy  sweetclover  hay  resembles  and  is  about  equal 
in  nutritive  value  to  alfalfa  hay.  Sweetclover  is  a  biennial,  how- 
ever, and  if  cut  the  second  year  the  hay  is  often  stemmy  and 
unpalatable.  A  coarse,  heavy  growth  of  sweetclover  is  very  hard 
to  cure  in  a  manner  to  prevent  the  loss  by  shattering  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  leaves.  Such  hay  is  much  inferior  to  the  hay 
made  from  red  clover  or  alfalfa.  The  best  hay  from  sweetclover 
is  obtained  by  cutting  the  first  year's  growth  late  in  the  fall.  In  some 
sections  considerable  trouble  has  been  experienced  in  feeding  moldy 
sweetclover  hay.  Deaths  of  animals  fed  on  such  hay  have  been 
reported  and  care  must  therefore  be  observed  to  cure  the  hay  so 


Fig.  27. — The  annual  legumes,  including  cowpeas,  soybeans,  field  peas,  pea- 
nuts, and  vetches,  are  most  important  In  the  Southeastern  States.  That 
portion  of  the  crop  cut  for  hay  represents  only  a  small  part  of  the  total 
acreage  of  these  legumes 

that  it  will  be  bright  and  free  from  molds.  Good  results  have  been 
obtained  in  feeding  sweetclover  hay  to  lambs  and  steers  in  the 
West,  and  it  produces  about  the  same  quantity  and  quality  of  milk 
as  do  other  legume  hays. 

Bur  clover  is  a  winter  annual  usually  found  growing  in  mixture 
with  grasses.  It  reseeds  itself  each  year  and  is  more  important 
for  pasturage  than  as  a  hay  crop.  The  best  hay  is  made  by  cutting 
when  the  pods  are  green. 

Japan  clover,  more  properly  known  as  lespedeza,  grows  luxu- 
riantly on  rich  soils  in  certain  sections  of  the  Southern  States  and 
makes  good  yields  of  palatable,  nutritious  hay.  Much  of  the  bulk 
of  lespedeza  hay  is  leaves,  and  the  steins  are  very  fine.  It  is  prac- 
tically equal  to  alfalfa  or  red-clover  hay  in  feeding  value  and  there 
is  little  danger  in  overfeeding  properly  cured  lespedeza  hay.  Cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  and  goats  all  do  well  on  it.  On  poorer  soils  lespedeza 
is  valuable  primarily  for  pasturing. 
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Cowpeas. — This  crop  is  important  only  in  the  eastern  half  of  the 
United  States  south  of  latitude  40°  (the  latitude  of  Philadelphia 
and  the  northern  boundary  of  Kansas)  and  east  of  the  one  hun- 
dredth meridian  (central  Texas).  The  cowpea  acreage  has  re- 
mained stationary  for  a  long  time  and  in  recent  years  has  appar- 
ently decreased,  owing  to  the  increased  use  of  soybeans  on  the 
northern  and  of  velvet  beans  on  the  southern  margins  of  the  cow- 
pea  territory.  The  total  estimated  acreage  of  cowpeas  in  192.'$  was 
4,359,000.  About  half  of  this.  2,065,000  acres,  was  used  primarily 
for  hay,  producing  2,1 14.000  tons. 

Cowpeas  require  rather  high  temperatures  during  the  growing 
season  and  do  best  on  sandy  loam  soils.  There  are  many  varieties 
of  cowpeas,  some  of  which  are  much  better  for  hay  than  others.  The 
semi  prostrate  or  trailing  habit  of  growth  characteristic  of  many  of 
the  best  cowpea  varieties  makes  it  somewhat  difficult  to  mow  the  crop 


Vm.  2s. — Tlif  southern  fanner  lias  in  the  cowpea  a  most  nutritious1  hay  plant, 
and  farm  animals  eat  it  cnKerly.  The  crop  is  difficult  to  owe,  however,  and 
it  is  rarely  used  as  a  market  hay 

unless  the  mower  is  equipped  with  special  guards  on  the  sickle  bar 
to  raise  the  vines.  It  is  also  rather  difficult  to  cure  cowpea  hay 
without  the  loss  of  a  good  many  of  the  leaves  and  the  hay  is  much 
coarser  than  that  of  most  other  legumes. 

Well-cured  cowpea  hay  with  the  leaves  still  on  the  stems  is  prac- 
tically equal  to  red-clover  or  alfalfa  hay  in  feeding  value,  except 
for  dairy  cows.  Cowpeas  should  be  cut  for  hay  as  soon  as  the  first 
pods  become  yellow.  It  is  a  common  practice  to  mix  the  cowpeas 
with  millet,  Sudan  grass,  or  sorgo  when  they  are  sown  for  hay  pro- 
duction. 

Cowpea  hay  alone  provides  a  maintenance  ration  for  all  kinds  of 
livestock  including  hogs.  In  the  Southern  States  it  is  prized  as  a 
roughage  for  work  animals,  some  claiming  that  horses  stand  the 
heat  better  when  fed  cowpea  hay  than  when  fed  grass  hay.  For 
horses  and  cattle  cowpea  hay  may  be  used  as  a  source  of  protein  in 
place  of  bran  or  cottonseed  meal;  V&  pounds  of  the  hay  for  1  pound 
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of  bran  or  one-half  pound  of  cottonseed  meal.  It  ranks  fourth 
among  the  principal  legume  liays  foi  dairy  cattle.  In  wintering 
steers  in  Missouri  cowpea  hay  and  corn  produced  twice  as  much 
•rain  as  timothy  hay  and  coin  .and  it  has  given  very  good  results 
when  fed  to  lambs  in  Oklahoma  and  West  Virginia.  Cowpea  hay  is 
distinctly  a  home  feed,  very  little  of  it  reaching  the  city  markets. 

Soybeans. — Like  cowpeas.  the  production  of  soybeans  i-  confined 
principally  to  the  Eastern  States.  (See  li<r.  27.)  The  acreage,  how- 
ever, extends  northward  farther  and  is  not  so  extensive  along  the 
(iulf  coast.  Unlike  the  cowpea.  the  soybean  acreage  has  increased 
rapidly  in  recent  years  principally  in  the  Corn  Belt  and  adjoining 
States'  The  estimated  acreage  of  soybeans  in  192:?  was  2,087,000. 
There  were  T'.H.UUO  acres  of  this  total  cut  for  hay,  producing  1.155.O00 
tons.  A  large  acreage  of  soybeans  is  interplanted  with  coin  and 
pastured  off  when  the  crops  have  matured. 


Kiii  20.— The  popularity  of  xoylieaiiH  in  the  [Tutted  Slates,  especially  in  the  Corn 
Kelt,  has  hiceeaaed  rapkllr  in  the  past  few  years,  unit  the  hay  is  valuable, 
especially  ns  n  f I  for  dairy  cattle 

Suvbeans  are  not  so  sensitive  to  cool  weather  as  are  cowpeas  and 
they  succeed  better  on  heavy  clay  soils.  There  are  a  great  many 
varieties  and  those  should  be  chosen  which  have  been  found  best 
adapted  to  the  region  when'  they  are  to  Ihj  grown.  The  plants  are 
upright  and  easier  to  harvest  for  hay  than  are  cowpeas.  (Fig.  29.) 
The.  hay,  although  coarse,  is  relished  by  all  kinds  of  livestock. 

Soybeans  should  be  cut  for  hay  as  soon  as  the  pods  are  formed. 
Not  more  than  half  the  roughage  given  to  horses  should  be  soy- 
bean hay.  and  in  fattening  steers  the  quantity  should  be  limited  on 
account  of  its  laxativeness.  The  extent  of  this  laxative  effect  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  quantity  of  beans  which  the  hay  contains. 
It  is  a  valuable  hay  for  all  growing  stock  and  for  dairy  cattle  it 
ranks  just  below  alfalfa  and  red  clover.  It  is  considered  second  only 
to  alfalfa  as  a  roughage  for  sheep  and  goats.  For  hogs  the  value 
depends  largely  upon  the  content  of  beans.  Soyl>eaii  hay  cut  early 
anil  cured  properly  may  be  fed  to  poultry  with  good  result-. 
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Peanut. — It  is  estimated  that  about  307,000  acres  of  peanuts  were 
cut  for  hay  in  1919  in  addition  to  a  large  acreage  which  was  pulled 
and  both  the  vines  and  nuts  fed  to  livestock.  The  hay  production 
that  year  was  estimated  at  230,000  tons,  practically  all"  of  it  in  the 
Southeastern  States.  (See  fig.  27.)  Peanut  vines,  if  cut  at  the 
proper  time  anil  well  cured,  make  a  hay  almost  equal  to  clover  in 
feeding  value.  The  whole  plant  with  the  nuts  attached  is  used  in 
some  localities  as  the  sole  feed  of  work  animals  and  it  makes  a  good 
balanced  ration  for  dairy  cows. 

Field  /x  a. — The  so-called  Canada  field  pea  is  a  cool-weather  crop 
and  can  be  grown  successfully  only  in  our  Northern  States,  in  the 
high  altitudes  of  the  western  Mountain  States,  and  as  a  winter  crop 
in  the  Southern  States.  In  the  latter  region,  however,  but  little  hay 
is  produced,  the  peas  being  grown  mostly  as  a  green-manure  crop. 
It  is  estimated  that  about  G0.000  acres  of  field  peas  were  cut  for 
hay  in  1919.  producing  about  70.000  tons.     Most  of  the  acreage  cut 


1   'i 

Via.  30,  Tin'  production  of  peanut  liny  iu  the  South  is  Increasing.  Like  oowpea 
ami  soybean  hay,  peanut  liny  is  mostly  consumed  ou  or  near  the  farm  when'  ic 
is  produced 

for  hay  was  seeded  in  mixture  with  some  small  grain,  usually  oats, 
in  order  to  hold  the  pea  vines  erect  and  make  them  easier  to  mow. 
Field  peas  are  usually  cut  for  hay  when  the  first  pods  are  beginning 
to  mature,  and  the  hay  has  a  very  high  feeding  value.  It  is  usually 
considered  about  equal  to  alfalfa,  but  not  more  than  half  the  rough- 
age of  horses  should  consist  of  field-pea  hay. 

Vetch. — There  are  several  kinds  of  vetch,  all  of  which  are  more 
important  as  green-manure  and  cover  crops  than  they  are  for  hay. 
The  most  important  are  the  common  or  spring  vetch  and  the  hairy 
vetch.  Like  field  peas,  vetch  is  nearly  always  seeded  in  mixture 
with  some  small  grain.  It  is  estimated  that  30,000  acres  were  cut 
for  hay  in  1911).  producing  45,000  tons.  Vetch  hay  lias  a  high  pro- 
tein content :  and.  if  the  grain  has  not  become  too  ripe  before  the 
mixture  is  cut.  the  hay  is  very  palatable  and  can  he  used  to  ad- 
vantage in  feeding  either  horses  or  cattle. 

Substitute  hay  crops. — In  scattered  localities  over  the  United 
States  different  plants  are  used  for  hay  in  the  absence  of  the  better 
grasses  and  legumes. 
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^  Beggarweed  is  a  legume  utilized  as  hay  in  Florida  and  southern 
Georgia.  It  is  an  annual,  making  a  volunteer  growth  each  year, 
usually  in  mixtures  with  crab  grass  and  Mexican  clover.  The  hay 
is  palatable  and  nutritious  when  cut  before  the  stems  become  woody, 
and  it  makes  a  worth-while  addition  to  the  supply  of  roughage  in 
this  section. 

Alfilaria  is  of  importance  only  in  the  semidesert  sections  of  our 
Southwestern  States.  It  is  of  more  importance  for  pasturage  than 
for  hay,  but  under  the  more  favorable  conditions  it  is  often  cut 
for  hay.  It  makes  a  good  hay  for  stock  cattle  when  cut  in  the 
rosette  stage,  but  is  better  for  fattening  if  allowed  to  become  more 
nearly  mature. 

Horsetail  or  scouring-rush  is  a  species  of  EqidxHum  used  for  hay 
in  some  of  the  western  valleys  of  Idaho  and  Washington.  It  grows 
in  nearly  pure  stands  on  the  overflowed  lands  of  the  Kootenai  River. 
The  hay  yields  average  about  1  ton  per  acre,  and  the  cuttings  are 
made  as  the  water  recedes.  It  is  claimed  that  the  hay  is  laxative  and 
not  good  for  horses,  but  increases  the  milk  flow  when  fed  to  dairy 
cows. 

Baltic  rush  is  a  native  plant  occurring  in  nearly  pure  stands  in 
many  places  in  the  mountains  of  the  West,  especially  in  Color-ado. 
Much  of  it  is  cut  for  hay,  which  bears  a  high  reputation  in  the  local 
markets. 

Black  grass  is  a  rush  which  occurs  on  large  areas  of  the  coastal 
marshes  of  New  England.  In  colonial  times  it  was  an  important 
source  of  hay,  and  much  of  it  is  still  thus  utilized. 

Nutritive  Value  of  Hays 

When  hay  is  stored  in  the  barn  it  generally  contains  15  to  2!>  per 
cent  of  moisture.  This  is  reduced  in  a  few  months  to  about  12  per 
cent  or  less.  The  development  of  bacteria  and  molds  and  the  action 
of  enzymes  gradually  reduce  the  protein,  crude  fiber,  and  other  con- 
stituents of  the  hay.  Nearly  all  immature  hay  tends  to  bo  laxative 
and  may  pass  through  the  digestive  tract  before  its  nutrients  are 
thoroughly  assimilated.  Care  should  be  exercised,  especially  in  feed- 
ing any  hay  which  has  not  gone  through  the  sweat. 

Palatability  is  a  very  important  consideration  in  the  feeding  value 
of  hay.  Timothy  is  one  of  the  most  palatable  hays.  The  time  of  cut- 
ting and  method  of, curing  have  much  to  do  with  its  palatability. 
Some  hays. which  are  not  relished  by  animals  when  first  given  to 
them  are  eaten  readily  after  the  animals  become  used  to  the  flavor. 

Digestibility  is  also  affected  by  the  time  of  cutting  and  method  of 
curing  and  handling.  Both  the  loss  of  leaves  and  the  leaching  of 
the  hay  lower  the  digestibility.  Although  the  advantages  of  grind- 
ing, chopping,  or  otherwise  changing  the  physical  character  of  hay 
have  been  given  wide  publicity,  such  practices  do  not  increase  its 
digestibility,  and  hence  there  is  little  justification  for  the  expense 
of  grinding.  Sometimes  animals  will  consume  more  of  a  ground 
roughage,  especially  when  mixed  with  other  feed.  Hence,  grinding 
is  sometimes  resorted  to  in  order  to  dispose  of  inferior  grades  of  hay 
by  making  easy  their  mixture  with  more  palatable  feeds.  Aroma  is 
important  because  it  favorably  affects  digestibility. 
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One  should  hold  all  moldy  hays  under  suspicion,  as  a  few  of  the 
many  molds  produce  poisonous  substances  which  may  be  fatal  to 
livestock.  It  is  possible  to  detect  dangerous  molds  only  by  careful 
scientific  examination.  The  beat  policy  is  to  avoid  having  moldy 
hay.  since  such  hay,  unless  destroyed,  is  often  fed  to  the  producers 
own  animals. 

The  different  kinds  of  hay  vary  much  less  significantly  in  nutritive 
value  than  do  other  classes  of  feed.  In  the  case  of  mature  animals, 
therefore,  which  are  working  or  being  fattened  or  maintained 
through  the  winter,  the  quality  of  the  hay  is  perhaps  as  important 
as  its  kind.  But  in  the  case  of  growing  and  milking  animals  on 
winter  feed  the  inclusion  of  the  right  quantity  and  kind  of  hay  in 
the  ration  is  a  matter  of  the  very  first  importance.  As  far  as  is 
known,  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  best  results  from  dairy  cows  on  winter 
feed  unless  large  quantities  of  legume  are  included  in  their  rations. 
Legume  hays  have  two  great  points  of  superiority  over  grass  hays 
for  growing  and  milking  animals:  they  contain  more  protein  and 
more  lime.     The  high  protein  is  very  important  if  the  hay  is  being 


Fig.  81. — Haymaking  1 


tag  1.     Catting   the  crop.     The  use  of  ft  gang  of  mowers  per- 
mits large  areas  of  mea<low  to  lie  cut  quickly 


fed  alone  or  with  a  low-protein  concentrate  such  as  corn  or  oats. 
But  the  high  lime  is  even  more  important,  because  there  are  no  con- 
centrates which  contain  large  amounts  of  lime,  and,  therefore,  if  a 
heavy-producing  dairy  cow  on  winter  feed  does  not  get  considerable 
quantities  of  legume  hay  in  her  ration,  she  does  not  get  enough  lime 
to  meet  her  requirements.  As  far  as  is  known  there  is  no  way  to 
satisfy  the  lime  requirements  of  very  productive  cows  on  winter  feed 
except  to  give  them  large  quantities  of  well-cured  legume  hay. 

Table  1  shows  the  variations  of  the  different  hays  in  composition 
and  digestible  nutrients,  and  especially  the  difference  between 
legumes  and  grasses.  Legume  hay  contains  over  twice  as  much 
digestible  protein  as  grass  hay.  The  digestible  carbohydrate  equiv- 
alent includes  the  digestible  crude  nber  and  nitrogen-free  extract 
plus  two  and  one-fourth  times  the  digestible  fat.  Although  composi- 
tion and  digestible  nutrients  are  not  satisfactory  standards  of  com- 
parison, they  are  widely  used  and  valuable  to  correlate  with  practical 
experience  in  feeding*.  Relatively  little  work  has  been  done  to 
compare  directly  the  feeding  values  of  the  various  hays. 
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Tablk  1. — Grass  and  legume  It'tiis,  their  composition   and  digestible  iititrientt 


Water 

Ash 

Crude 
protein 

Carbohydrates 

Tat 

Per  cent 
2.5 
1.7 
2.7 
2.7 
2.8 
2.6 
1.3 
2.2 
2.4 
1.9 
2.0 
1.9 
1.7 
2.0 
2.7 

Digestible 
nutrients 

Hay 

Crude 
fiber 

Nitro- 
gen-free 
extract 

Pro- 
tein 

Cai  bo- 
hydrate 
equiva- 
lent 

GRASSES 

Per  cent 
10.6 
8.5 
9.0 
10.3 
31.0 
9.9 
S.  5 
9.5 
6.4 
8.9 
6.4 
5.8 
5.3 
11.6 
12.5 

Per  cent 
5.3 
6.9 
7.0 
7.9 
6.8 
6.0 
7.0 
7.7 
7.3 
5.2 
4.7 
9.5 
8.1 
6.7 
5.4 

Per  cent 
9.3 
7.5 
8.2 
8.8 
7.9 
8.1 
4.3 
6.1 
7.4 
7.9 
5.9 
9.5 
9.7 
7.2 
6.8 

Per  cent 
23.6 
30.5 
29.7 
27.0 
29.6 
32.4 
31.4 
30.5 
33.7 
28.6 
37.4 
26.8 
27.9 
26.6 
28.3 

Per  cent 
48.7 
44.9 
43.4 
43.3 
41.9 
41.0 
50.6 
44.0 
42.8 
47.5 
43.6 
46.5 
47.3 
45.9 
44.3 

Per  cent 
6.0 
3.3 
3.6 
5.1 
4.2 
4.9 
1.2 
2.3 
4.0 
4.8 
3.1 
3.5 
4.8 
3.0 
3.3 

Per  cent 
47.6 

47.5 

47.1 

Millet 

48.3 

Tall  oat 

41.7 

Orchard..  ■. 

45.  S 

382 

Mixed  prairie 

42.6 
52.2 

Redtop -.  

Kve        - 

49.1 
45.4 

48.0 

44.2 

43.4 

Timothy                                          

44.7 

Average 

8.8 

6.8 

7.6 

29.6 

45.0 

2.2 

3.8 

45.7 

LEGUMES 

Alfalfa 

8.3 
10.5 

9.7 

9.6 
10.6 

7.9 
12.2 

7.6 
12.9 

8.1 

8.4 
11.3 

8.9 
8.8 
12.9 
8.6 
8.3 
6.2 
7.5 
6.9 
6.9 
7.5 
8.9 
7.9 

16.0 
14.4 
17.5 
15.2 
16  1 
11.9 
12.8 
11.4 
13.6 
16.2 
15.8 
17.0 

27.! 
24.7 
20.5 
27.2 
24.8 
28.5 
27.1 
23.4 
24.1 
25.9 
24.3 
25.4 

37.1 
39.1 
36.6 
36.6 
37.5 
42.7 
37.1 
43.3 
39.1 
39.5 
38.8 
36.1 

2.6 
2.5 
2.8 
2.8 
2.7 
2.8 
3.3 
7.4 
3.4 
2.8 
3.8 
2.3 

11.5 

9.5 

11.9 

10.5 

12.6 

7.9 

7.8 

7.9 

8.3 

12.1 

11.2 

11.6 

42.0 

40.3 

37.8 

37.7 

Field  pea 

45.3 
44.8 

Mammoth  red  clover 

43.2 

57.8 

«.  2 

39.2 

44.0 

Vetch                

43.4 

9.7 

8.3 

14.8 

25.2 

38.6 

3.4 

10.2 

43.2 

Haymaking 

Haymaking  is  more  than  merely  the  drying  of  green  grass.  Such 
material  dried  rapidly  in  an  oven  lacks  the  aroma  characteristic  of 
good  hay.  In  the  gradual  drying  which  takes  place  in  the  air  and 
sunshine  a  slow  fermentation  due  to  substances  called  enzymes  takes 
place,  the  result  of  which  is  evidenced  by  the  aroma  of  the  cured 
product.  A  bright-green  color  is  also  desirable  in  hay  curing,  and 
therefore  means  are  taken  to  reduce  exposure  to  bright  sunshine  as 
much  as  practicable. 

The  processes  of  making  hay  in  the  days  when  the  work  was  all 
done  by  hand  were  (1)  mowing  with  the  scythe,  (2)  raking  with  a 
hand  rake,  (3)  turning  over  or  stirring  with  a  pitchfork,  (4)  cock- 
ing with  the  same  implement  (Fig.  9),  and  (5)  putting  the  cured 
or  nearly  cured  product  in  large  ricks  or  stacks  or  hauling  to  the 
barn  and  putting  in  the  mow.  Later  the  horse  mower  replaced  the 
scythe,  the  horse  rake,  the  hand  rake,  and  the  tedder  and  the  loader 
were  used  instead  of  the  pitchfork.  The  processes  of  haying  by 
the  use  of  machines  then  became  (1)  mowing,  (2)  raking,  (3) 
tedding,  (4)  loading,  and  (5)  stacking.  In  very  favorable  hay 
regions  the  methods  are  even  more  simplified  by  baling  the  hay 
directly  from  the  windrows,  thus  eliminating  loading  and  stacking. 
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In..  :;:.'.-     Huyinakiii; 


II.     Gathering  the  bay  Into  windrows  with  a  ■Me-deHvery 

rake 


However,  the  principles  of  haymaking  remain  the  same.  The  secrets 
of  good  haymaking  lie  in  controlling  these  natural  processes  so  that 
the  dry-cured  product  shall  be  bright  in  color,  retain  all  the  nutritive 
properties  of  the  fresh  plants,  and  possess  the  characteristic  sweet 
aroma. 

Curing  hay  in  good  weather  is  a  rather  simple  matter;  in  had 
weather  the  difficulties  may  be  insuperable.  Persistent  wet  weather 
is  the  greatest  handicap  to  the  haymaker.  When  the  grass  is  first 
cut  and  in  the  swath,  dew  or  even  a  shower  will  do  little  injury; 
but  where  showers  fall  frequently,  so  that  the  cut  plants  are  par- 
tially dried  between  showers,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  make  good 
hay. 

buring  such  weather  there  is  considerable  loss  in  weight  aside 
from  any  loss  of  quality  that  may  result.     It  has  been  shown  that 


Piu.33. — Haymaking  ill.    TjahspOTtlnjj  the  hay  10  the  stacker  with  a  sweep  rake 
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[aymaking  IV.    The  utaeker  lifting  ;i  load  from  tin-  sweep  rake  to  the 
tup  of  the  stack 


salts  and  proteins  are  leached  out  of  cut  plants.  Molds  develop  and 
the  plants  become  darkened,  leaves  are  lost,  and  the  resultant  product 
has  a  lessened  palatability  and  often  a  disagreeable  odor. 

rime  to  Cut 

The  host  time  to  rut  a  field  of  grasses  or  clovers  for  hay,  pro- 
vided the  weather  conditions  are  favorable,  is  when  the  greatest 
amount  of  digestible  nutrients  will  be  obtained.  Other  factors,  how- 
ever, besides  weather  probabilities  have  an  influence.     When  other 


Fiu.  33.   -Uaymakins  v.     Baling  the  hay.    The  preai  is  mounted  on  a  truck,  so 

thai  it  can  be  moved  about  iliu  field  and  Hw  bay  brought  to  it  by  sweep  rakes 
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farm  work  is  pressing,  mowing  is  likely  to  be  postponed.  If  sev- 
eral cuttings  are  to  be  secured,  as  ;n  the  case  of  alfalfa,  the  effect  of 
the  first  cutting  on  the  subsequent  ones  needs  to  be  considered. 

Grasses  and  legumes  are  most  palatable  when  young,  and  the 
protein  content  is  generally  greater  when  the  plant  is  in  bloom  or 
just  before  bloom  than  at  a  later  stage  of  development.  The  yields, 
however,  are  commonly  greater  where  the  plants  approach  maturity, 
and  in  practice  cutting  is  often  done  at  a  time  when  the  largest 
quantity  of  good  hay  can  be  made  per  acre,  even  though  such  hay  is 
not  equal  in  quality  to  that  made  from  younger  plants. 

Studies  at  various  experiment  stations  have  shown  that  the  total 
yield  of  timothy  increases  up  to  the  time  when  the  seed  is  nearly 
ripe.  Table  2,  compiled  from  Illinois  Bulletin  5,  shows  that  for  tim- 
othy, Kentucky  bluegrass,  and  red  clover  the  protein  content  de- 
creases and  the  crude  fiber  content  increases  with  the  age  of  the 
plants,  and  that  this  change  is  more  pronounced  in  red  clover  than 
it  is  in  grasses. 


Table  2. — Composition  of  grasses  ainl  clover  at  different  stages  of  growth 
[Illinois  Exi>erimeut  Station] 


Water 

Per  cent 
26.53 
20.75 
23.41 

21.64 

6.65 
7.15 
6.98 
7.56 

11.00 
9.73 
9.82 
9.05 

10.13 

26. 31 
25.79 
19.53 

Watcr-froc  substance 

Nitrogen 

Crude 
ash 

Per  cent 
6.81 
6,65 
6.73 

5.90 

8.07 
5.57 
8.30 
6.38 

8.42 
7.73 
7.07 
6.60 
6.19 

7.89 
6.57 
6.44 

Crude 
fat 

Per  cent 
5.00 
4.46 
3.81 

3.38 

4.88 
4.07 
3.90 
4.25 

4.52 
3.58 
3.16 
3.08 
2.78 

6.65 
5.82 
5.11 

Crude 
protein 

Per  cent 
7.33 
6.56 
6.12 

6.23 

19.88 
16.21 
12.61 
12.49 

23.31 
18.36 
14.66 
13.  69 
12.  52 

13.84 
12.83 
11.37 

Crude 
filler 

Per  cent 
32.11 
33.74 
34.45 

33.82 

18.43 
22.83 
23.76 
24.34 

17.53 
23. 37 
28.06 
36. 40 
37.50 

30.32 
34.75 
32.92 

Nitro- 
gen-free 
extract 

Per  cent 
48.75 
48.59 
48.89 

50.07 

48.74 
51.32 
51.43 
52.54 

46.22 
46.96 
47.05 
40.23 
41.01 

41.30 
40.03 

.  44.16 

Total 

Albu- 
minoid 

TIMOTHY 

Per  cent 
1.17 
1.05 
0.98 

1.00 

3.18 
2.68 
2.01 
2.00 

3.73 
2.94 
2.35 
2.19 
2.00 

2.21 
2.05 
1.82 

Per  cent 
0.96 

1.02 

Seed  in  dough _. 

Seeds  in  half  to  two-thirds  of  heads 

0.9S 
0.91 

KENTITKY  BLUECRASS 

2.70 

2.38 

1.99 

1.63 

MEDIUM   KED  CLOVER 

MAMMOTH   RED  CLOVER 

Second  cutting,  July  11 

1.87 
1.82 
1.75 

The  Kansas  Experiment  Station  found  that  alfalfa  cut  when 
one-tenth  in  bloom  contained  18.5  per  cent  protein;  when  half  in 
bloom,  17.2  per  cent;  when  in  full  bloom,  14.4  per  cent.  However, 
other  characteristics  may  be  equal  in  importance  to  the  chemical 
composition.  The  Wisconsin  and  Kansas  Experiment  Stations 
have  recently  shown  that  frequent  cutting  of  alfalfa,  when  the 
plants  are  cut  in  early  bloom,  results  in  lessening  the  life  period  of 
the  plants. 
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Grain  hay  should  commonly  be  cut  when  the  seeds  are  in  the 
dough  stage.  Wild  hay  can  be  cut  over  a  much  longer  period  than 
most  tame  hays.  In  the  relatively  dry  climate  of  the  Dakotas  and 
neighboring  States,  where  the  most  of  the  wild  hay  in  the  United 
States  is  cut,  the  native  grasses  retain  their  nutritive  properties  for 
a  considerable  period. 

It  is  better  to  cut  timothy  just  after  the  blooming  stage,  as  then 
the  hay  is  less  dusty  from  the  pollen  and  consequently  better  for 
the  use  of  horses.  Timothy  also  cures  more  quickly  after  blooming 
or  when  the  seed  is  in  the  dough  stage  than  before  bloom;  also  the 
yields  are  higher.  Waters  found  in  Missouri  that  the  yield  of  a 
timothy  crop  coming  into  bloom  was  3,411  pounds  of  dry  matter  to 
the  acre;  the  yield  at  full  bloom  was  3,964  pounds;  the  yield  when 
the  seed  was  formed  was  4,089  pounds;  the  yield  when  seed  was  in 
the  dough  was  4,038  pounds;  and  when  the  seed  was  ripe  the  yield 
was  3,747  pounds  per  acre.  The  loss  in  the  last  cutting  is  thought  to 
be  due  to  leaching  while  the  crop  was  still  standing. 

Clover  makes  better  hay  when  cut  in  early  bloom  than  when 
most  of  the  flowers  are  brown,  but  it  is  harder  to  cure  at  the  earlier 
stage,  since  the  plants  are  mora  sappy.  Then,  too,  the  weather  in 
early  or  middle  June  is  likely  to  be  less  well  suited  to  haymaking 
than  later.  As  the  plants  become  older  the  leaves  are  more  likely 
to  drop  off  in  handling,  and  this  may  cause  serious  loss  both  in 
quantity  and  quality.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  clover-s;  ed  crop  is 
wanted,  it  is  better  to  harvest  the  first  cutting  as  early  as  possible. 
By  this  means  considerable  damage  from  the  clover-flower  midge 
may  be  avoided  and  the  plants  make  a  stronger  second  growth  than 
when  cut  later. 

When  lespedeza  is  cut  for  hay,  the  ripe  seed  is  often  saved;  and 
for  this  a  special  seed-saving  pan,  attached  to  the  mower,  is  used. 

Soybeans  may  be  cut  for  hay  at  any  time  from  the  setting  of  the 
seed  until  the  lower  leaves  of  the  plant  begin  to  turn  yellow.  It  is 
most  suitable  for  hay,  however,  when  the  seeds  are  well  formed  and 
before  the  lower  leaves  turn  yellow,  for  at  this  stage  of  growth  the 
largest  yield,  together  with  the  best  quality  of  hay5  will  be  obtained. 
If  the  crop  is  cut  earlier,  the  percentage  of  protein  will  be  higher, 
but  the  total  yield  will  not  be  so  large  and  the  difficulty  of  curing 
much  greater.  If  the  cutting  is  delayed,  however,  the  stems  become 
more  fibrous  and  decline  in  feeding  value,  and  if  left  too  long  much 
loss  in  leaves  will  occur. 

Cowpea  hay  of  the  best  quality  is  produced  if  the  plants  are  cut 
when  most  of  the  pods  are  full  grown  and  a  considerable  number  of 
them  are  mature.  At  that  stage  of  growth  none  of  the  best  hay 
varieties  will  have  dropped  their  leaves  and  the  plants  will  have 
attained  practically  their  full  growth.  If  cut  before  this  stage,  the 
vines  are  watery  and  difficult  to  cure;  but  if  left  too  late  before 
cutting  there  will  be  an  unnecessary  loss  of  leaves  in  handling  and 
the  stems  will  be  tough  and  woody. 

Some  grasses,  such  as  orchard  grass,  become  hard  and  very 
fibrous  soon  after  blooming,  and  with  such  grasses  it  is  important 
that  cutting  be  done  at  the  right  time.  Timothy  is  peculiar  in  that 
it  will  stand  over  a  longer  period  than  most  grasses  without  serious 
deterioration.     Mixed  meadows,  as  timothy  and  clover,  are  cut  pref- 
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erably  wlicii  I  he  most  important  constituent  is  in  the  best  condition 
for  making  good  hay.  During  the  first  harvest  year,  when  clover  is 
the  most  important  plant  in  this  mixture,  cutting  when  the  clover  is 
in  full  bloom  and  a  few  of  the  heads  have  turned  brown  is  most  ad- 
vantageous. The  next  year,  when  the  timothy  is  the  more  important 
constituent  cutting  may  preferably  await  the  proper  stage  of  growth 
of  the  timothy  and  the  clover  will  become  too  old  for  the  best  hay. 
If  alsike  clover  is  used  instead  of  red,  the  clover  in  the  late-cut  mix- 
ture will  be  of  better  quality. 

In  general,  the  time  of  cutting  will  vary  with  the  locality  and 
with  farm  labor  conditions — that  is.  the  pressure  of  other  farm  op- 
erations will  exert  a  marked  influence.  In  the  Northern  States, 
where  alfalfa  is  subject  to  serious  winter  injury,  it  will  pay  to  let  the 
plants  become  rather  overripe  before  cutting,  as  this  will  help  to 
maintain  the  stand.  In  the  Southwest,  where  winter  injury  is  not 
a  factor,  earlier  cutting,  which  will  make  better  hay.  is  advisable. 
In  cutting,  as  in  the  subsequent  processes,  the  effect  on  the  market 
quality  should  always  be  kept  in  mind.  This  applies  especially  to 
alfalfa  and  timothy,  as  these  are  the  two  chief  hays  on  the  market. 
Timothy  that  is  overmature  and  mixed  with  overripe  clover  is  less 
salable  than  that  cut  at  a  younger  staire.     The  same  is  true  of  alfalfa. 


Curing 

Two  important    processes  take  part   in  the  curing  of  hay — loss  of 
water  and  fermentation.     These  two  are  essential  to  the  making  of 


Fiq.  86. — Bunsblne  is  one  of  the  most  Important  factors  in  curias  hay,  Exposure 
of  liny  in  tin-  swath  in  sunshine  far  h  long  rime,  however,  results  in  blearittns;. 
A  better  quality  "I"  lniy  is  obtained  if  (lit*  nit  uniss  is  rnki'd  into  windrows 
ami  then  put  Into  cocks  in  protect  it  from  tin-  rain 

good  hay,  A  third  process — bleaching — is  to  be  avoided.  Bleach- 
ing takes  place  only  when  the  cut  grass  or  legume,  especially  the  lat- 
ter, is  exposed  too  long  in  swath  or  windrow  to  the  action  of  strong 
sunlight.  Fresh  plants  contain  from  ('»()  to  85  ]M?r  cent  of  water. 
Loss  of  water  begins  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  cut,  the  water  being 
given  off  most  rapidly  from  the  leaves.  There  is  serious  doubt  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  theory  that  the  leaves  of  the  cut  plants  act  as 
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pumps.  Nevertheless  the  secret  of  making  good,  bright-green  hay  is 
to  reduce  the  water  in  the  plants  from  an  average  of  about  70  per 
cent  to  about  15  per  cent  and  to  do  this  fairly  rapidly  and  without 
allowing  any  of  the  leaves  to  become  brittle-dry.  The  methods 
adopted  should  meet  this  requirement.  Hay  cures  better  in  the  cock 
than  in  swath  or  windrow,  because  in  the  cock  a  smaller  proportion 
of  the  plants  is  exposed  to  sunlight,  and  danger  of  too  rapid  drying 
is   avoided. 

Grasses  have  hollow  steins  and  firmly  attached  leaves  which  i\vy 
more  easily  than  those  of  legumes.  The  broad  leaves  of  legumes  are 
likely  to  dry  more  quickly  than  the  steins  and  to  become  brittle, 
especially  if  the  cut  plants  lie  too  long  in  the  swath  under  a  hot  sun. 
In  cloudy  weather  the  plants  may  safely  remain  in  the  swath  longer 
than  in  sunny  weather. 

Tedding 

Tedding  is  a  process  mostly  used  in  humid  regions.  When  the  cut 
crop  or  math  is  heavy  it  may  be  necessary  to  turn  I  lie  cut  plants  over 


PlO.87. — A  tedder  ••  diiing  its  lilt"  In  tlio  haymaking  siliemc,  Stirling  u|i  the  cut 
grass  in  order  to  facilitate  arjtag 

before  windrowing.  This  process  hastens  drying,  as  it  allows  the 
air  to  reach  the  plants  that  were  next  the  ground.  AVhen  the  meadow 
is  small,  turning  or  stirring  may  still  be  done  with  a  hand  fork,  but 
this  is  a  laborious  operation.  For  larger  fields  a  tedder  is  essential. 
This  machine  turns  over  the  cut  plants  by  a  kicking  motion.  If 
tedding  is  to  be  done  in  the  swath,  as  is  sometimes  necessary  when 
the  crop  is  heavy,  this  should  be  done  soon  after  the  plants  have 
wilted,  and  especially  with  legumes,  before  the  upper  part  of  the 
swath  has  become  so  dry  that  the  leaves  are  brittle.  If  clover  and 
alfalfa  are  tedded  when  the  surface  is  very  dry,  many  leaves  will  be 
lost,  with  consequent  deterioration  of  the  hay.     Tedding  the  win- 
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drows  is  a  common  practice,  but  when  the  crop  is  heavy  it  is  better 
to  turn  over  the  swaths. 

Cocking 

Clover  or  alfalfa  should  be  put  into  cocks  only  when  free  from 
external  moisture.  Such  moisture  encourages  the  development  of 
mol.ls  and  bacteria,  with  subsequent  heating  and  spoilage.  Cocks 
should  be  small  and  carefully  made  so  as  to  shed  rain  as  much  as 
possible.  Except  in  wet  weather,  three  to  four  days  in  the  cock 
will  complete  the  curing  of  clover  and  alfalfa.  Less  lime  is  re- 
quired for  timothy  and  most  other  grasses.  In  regions  where  rain 
may  be  expected,  the  cocks  are  sometimes  covered  with  caps  made 
of  heavy  cloth,  a  stone  or  other  weight  tied  to  each  corner.  The 
expense' attached  to  this  method,  however,  prevents  its  being  used 
much. 

Where  the  weather  is  likely  to  lie  had  for  haymaking,  as  m  most 
of  the  Southern   States,   various  devices  have  been   used   to  help  in 


Y io.  38.     The  protection  of  cocked  hay  by  the  ase  of  canvas 

I  usually  is  ii"!  economical 


.mis  is  expensive 


the  curing  process.  The  simplest  of  these  is  the  "  perch."  a  single, 
pole  driven  into  the  ground  and  having  a  cross  arm  '_'  or  •">  feet  long 
nailed  to  it.  The  partly  cured  material  is  arranged  about  this  pole 
so  that  a  tall  cock  is  luiilt  up  with  the  pole  in  the  center.  Another 
device  is  the  "pyramid,"  in  which  three  poles  are  united  at  the  top. 
Sometimes  the  third  pole  of  the  pyramid  is  very  long  so  as  to  make 
a  long,  low,  oval  stack,  thus  reducing  labor.  Grooved  poles  have 
been  used  to  place  in  the  center  of  the  cock,  and  holes  have  been 
made  in  the  caps  to  allow  the  poles  to  pass  through.  This  leaves 
an  air  space  and  assures  circulation,  thus  assisting  in  the  drying. 
An  efficient  hut  much  more  expensive  method  is  by  use  of  the  curing 
truck.  The  green  material,  after  allowing  it  to  wilt  and  lose  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  its  moisture,  is  placed  on  trucks  large 
enough  to  hold  a  ton  of  cured  hay.  The  truck  is  then  covered  with 
tarpaulins,  and  is  allowed  to  stand  in  the  field  until  the  hay  is 
sufficiently  dry  to  stack.  This  method  is  too  expensive  to  be  prac- 
ticable except   perhaps  in   regions   where   hay  is  high   priced   and 
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I'n..  39.—  In  n  humid  climate  Bach  ;is  that  along  the  Atlantic  coast  special  frames 
«re  sometimes  used  to  iiiii  in  curing  the  hay:  tin'  pyramidal  form  la,  perhaps, 
the  most  cftirient  one.  These  frames  .-iff  used  most  in  curing  cowpea  ami  soy- 
bean hays 

where  it  is  difficult  to  euro  hay  because  of  excessive  moisture.  Clo- 
ver ha}7  is  saitl  lo  have  cured  perfectly  on  these  trucks  in  Louisiana 
even  though  the  weather  was  adverse. 

Sweating 

Daring  the  later  stages  of  curing,  which  take  place  somewhat  in 
the  cock  hut  more  in  the  stack  or  barn,  fermentation  becomes  more 
active  accompanied  by  further  loss  of  moisture.  When  well-cured 
hay  is  stacked  or  mowed,  this  fermentation,  which  is  thought  to 
impart  an  aroma  to  the  hay  soon  ceases.  Imperfectly  cured  hay, 
especially  that  which  is  wet  outside  from  dew  or  rain,  may  ferment 
excessively,  with  considerable  rise  of  temperature,  resulting  in  some 


Pio.  40. — Mechanical  hay  loaders  Bave  band  labor  and  may  be  found  economical 
where  it  is  customary  to  store  the  hay  in  barns  or  to  haul  it  out  of  the  fields 
to  a  stack  yard 
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cases  in  spontaneous  combustion.  The  fermentation  is  started  by 
bacteria  and  raises  the  temperature.  Later,  a  process  of  chemical 
oxidation  is  thought  to  take  place,  resulting  finally  in  temperature 
high  enough  to  char,  and,  when  air  is  present,  to  ignite  tlie  hay. 

Loading   and    Hauling 

On  small  farms  loading  is  still  done  by  hand,  as  was  formerly  the 
universal  custom.  This  is  laborious  and.  with  the  increasing  cost  of 
labor,  very  expensive.  Modern  loading  machinery  saves  much  work 
and  time  and  is  now  commonly  used  on  all  large  farms,  except  where 
the  hay  is  brought  to  the  stack  or  hay  press  By  sweeps.    The  sweep 


l-'i<;.  41.     In  the  East  iIk-  bay  is  often  stored  in  barns  rataer  Mian  in  stacks,  am! 
in  this  case  a  large  bay  fork  is  used  to  lift  the  load  "f  bay  into  tin-  mow 

is  used  mostly  in  the  West,  where  open-air  stacking  is  the  rule. 
In  the  timothy-clover  region  hay  is  usually  put  in  the  barn  and 
hay   loaders  are  much  used. 

Stacking 

Hay  may  be  stacked  from  the  windrow  or  from  the  cock,  the 
important  point  being  to  have  the  hay  at  the  proper  stage  of  curing 
before  stacking,  due  consideration  being  given  to  the  weather  condi- 
tions of  the  locality.  Ordinarily  hay  is  in  the  best  condition  for 
stacking  when  it  is  still  tough  and  not  dry  and  brittle.  Such  hay 
will  not  break  readily  if  tightly  twisted  and  it  will  feel  cool  if  held 
to  the  cheek'. 

The  two  most  important  points  in  stacking  are:  {1)  The  stack 
should  be  relatively  large,  holding  from  at  least  10  to  lfi  tons  of 
hay.  because  small  stacks  holding  only  -J  to  4  tons  will  suffer  relatively 
large  losses  from  weathering  on  the  outside:  ("J)  in  the  stack  the  hay 
towards  the  center  should  be  well  compacted.    Sometimes  trampling 
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is  necessary,  but,  if  the  hay  is  dropped  from  the  loader  on  to  the 
stack  in  large  masses,  as  is  commonly  the  practice  in  the  West,  good 
compaction  is  secured.  The  important  principles  involved  are  (1) 
that  in  a  well-compacted  stack  there  is  much  less  penetration  of 
moisture  and  (2)  that  in  a  large  stack  there  is  a  much  smaller  pro- 
portion of  weather  damage  to  hay  on  the  outside  than  is  the  case 
with  small  stacks. 

The  form  of  stack  varies  greatly  in  different  localities,  in  some 
regions  being  mostly  small  and  conical  or  pyramidal  in  shape.  In 
the  West  the  large  stacks  are  more  commonly  quadrangular  in  shape. 
Often  they  are  so  built  that  the  sides  of  the  stack  bulge  outward. 
This  is  desirable,  because  it  lessens  the  amount  of  weather  injury 
on  the  sides. 

In  regions  where  rain  damage  is  to  be  expected  it  is  well  to 
protect  the  top  of  the  stack  by  covering  with  a  layer  of  green  grass 
of  almost  any  kind.  This  green  grass  compacts  much  more  closely 
than  will  cured  hay.  Rarely  tarpulins  are  used  for  this  purpose, 
but  the  expense  is  almost  prohibitive.  In  Great  Britain  the  stack 
is  sometimes  protected  by  covering  with  a  carefully  woven  mat  of 
straw  or  hay. 

Artificial  Drying  of  Hay 

Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  by  hay  growers  in  sections  of 
heavy  rainfall  to  devise  means  of  drying  hay  artificially.  The 
problem  has  not  yet  been  solved  and  the  difficulties  under  present 
economic  conditions  seem  insuperable.  A  number  of  installations 
built  for  this  purpose  have  produced  hay  of  very  high  quality,  at 
moderate  expense,  so  far  as  fuel  and  labor  are  concerned.  A  portable 
hay-drying  plant  with  sufficient  capacity  to  dry  10  to  15  tons  per  day 
might  solve  the  problem.  Hay  having  approximately  the  color  of  the 
grass  growing  in  the  field  can  be  produced  artificially. 

In  chemical  composition  the  artificially  cured  hay  approaches  veiy 
closely  that  of  green  grass,  as  is  seen  in  Table  3. 

Table  3. — Chemical  composition  of  green  alfalfa,  of  alfalfa  hay  cured  in  the 
field,  and  of  that  cured  artificially 


Moisture 

Chemical  composition,  water-free  basis 

Ether 
extract 

Ash 

Crude 
fiber 

Albumi- 
noids 
(NX6.25) 

Nitrogen- 
free 
extract 

Per  cent 
73.620 
4.930 
16.  955 

Per  cent 
2.890 
2.465 
2.120 

Per  cent 
9.095 
9.125 
6.870 

Per  cent 
27.655' 
27.  390 
28. 145 

Per  cent 
19. 165 
18.  690 
•  13.  715 

Per  cent 
40.92 

41.46 

49.26 

The  figures  in  the  table  are  averages  of  duplicate  analyses.  They 
indicate  that,  so  far  as  chemical  composition  is  concerned,  the  quality 
of  the  artificially  dried  product  is  superior  to  that  of  field-cured  hay. 

In  a  few  experiments  conducted  by  the  department  farm  animals 
distinctly  preferred  the  artificially  dried  hay  to  the  field  cured,  even 
when  the  hay  was  cured  by  hot  gases  carrying  considerable  smoke. 
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In  making  hay  from  plants  like  alfalfa,  from  which  the  leaves 
drop  readily  when  they  arc  dry.  another  important  advantage  in 
drying  the  product  artificially  is  the  saving  of  the  leaves.  Definite 
data  are  not  available  as  to  the  usual  losses  from  tins  cause  in  ordi- 
nary held  curing,  but  it  is  known  that  they  are  considerable.  Taking 
into  account  the  quality  of  the  artificially  dried  product,  and  the 
saving  of  the  leaves  of  leguminous  hays,  it  is  probably  not  extrava- 
gant to  claim  that  in  humid  sections  the  value  of  the,  product  would 
be  on  the  average  80  per  cent  greater  when  the  curing  is  done  by 
artificial  drying  as  compared  with  ordinary  field  curing. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletin  353  gives  the 
results  of  extended  studies  of  the  percentage  of  moisture  in  jrrass 
freshly  cut  for  haymaking  purposes.  The  average  moisture  content 
of  44  samples  of  green  alfalfa,  as  reported  in  this  bulletin,  was  Tfi.l 
per  cent:   for  25  samples  of  tall   cat    grass  and   orchard   grass,  the 


Fig.  4j. — l£xtengtve  studies  have  been   made  upon   ti»>  moisture  content  of  hay  ; 
sample*  are  collected  in  the  Sold  ami  dried  in  an  oven  or  in*i<l<'  of  a  shelter  of 

some    kind 

average  was  71.8  per  cent.  The  average  for  24  samples  of  timothy 
Mas  58  per  ce.it  and  for  1!)  samples  of  Red  Amber  sorghum  71.2 
per  cent. 

The  average  water  content  of  the  air-dried  materials  from  the 
samples  just  enumerated  was  as  follows:  Alfalfa.  1(1  per  cent:  tall 
oat  <riass  and  orchard  grass,  17.6  per  cent ;  timothy,  15.2;  sorghum,  37 
per  cent. 

It  is  estimated  by  competent  engineers  that  under  ideal  conditions 
a  ton  of  ordinary  bituminous  coal  will  evaporate  about  8  tons  of 
water.  Under  the  experimental  conditions  in  the  investigations  con- 
ducted by  the  department  it  was  possible  to  evaporate  from  hay  a 
little  more  than  4  tons  of  water  to  each  ton  of  bituminous  coal,  and 
on  this  ba>is  the  data  in  Table  4  have  been  calculated.  In  the  experi- 
mental work  it  was  possible  to  accomplish  the  drying  with  slightly 
less  fuel  than  is  shown  in  the  last  column  of  the  table. 
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The  moisture  content  of  ordinary  field-cured  hay  usually  averages 
about  16  per  cent  when  the  hay  is  ready  to  stack.  In  the  rapid  dry- 
ing which  takes  place  when  hay  is  artificially  cured,  however,  it  has 
seemed  impossible  to  accomplish  uniform  reduction  of  the  moisture 
content  without  first  chopping  or  cutting  the  green  plants  into 
small  pieces.  If  unchopped  green  or  partially  cured  material  is 
used  bunches  of  hay  emerge  from  the  drier  still  quite  moist,  and 
spoilage  results  unless  the  surrounding  hay  is  so  dry  that  it  will 
take  up  this  excess  moisture.  For  this  reason  the  problem  becomes 
one  of  reducing  the  average  moisture  content  of  green  grass  from 
(50  or  7;">  per  cent  to  about  5  per  cent. 

Taki.k  .1. — Coal  rc<iuiieiJ  i<>  male  a  ton  of  hay  pom  i/iven  (irnxxeif  of  different 

moixtiire  percentayex 


Moisture  in  the 
green  grass 

Green 
material 
required 
for  a  ton 
of hay ' 

Water  to 
be  evapo- 
rated 

Coal  re- 
quired 2 

Tons 
2.3625 
1. 5708 
1. 1750 
.  9375 
.7792 
.6661 

Moisture  in  the 
green  grass 

Per  cent 
90 - 

Tons 
9.5000 
0. 3333 
4.  75C0 
3.  80CO 
3. 1667 
2.  7143 

Tons 
9. 4500 
fl. 2835 
4.  70C0 
3.  75C0 
3. 11E7 
2.6643 

Per  cent 
60 

80 

50 

75 

45 

70 

05 

40 

Green    i 
material  I  Water  to 
required   beevapo- 
for  a  ton      rated 
of  hay1  | 


Tons     I 
2. 3750  I 
2.1111 
1. 90C0 
1.  7273 
1.  5833  ! 


Tons 
2.  3250 
2.0611 

1.  85C0 
1.6773 

1.  5333 


Coal  re- 
quired > 


Tons 
0.  5812 
.5153 
.  4625 
.4193 
.  3833 


1  Containing  5  per  cent  moisture. 

3  Assuming  1  ton  of  coal  for  each  4  tons  of  water  evaporated. 

So  far  as  the  quantity  of  fuel  required  is  concerned,  therefore,  the 
artificial  drying  of  hay  appears  to  be  entirely  feasible. 

The  labor  cost  of  drying  hay  artificially,  as  indicated  in  prelimi- 
nary experimental  work,  should  be  no  greater  than  the  cost  of  making 
hay  by  ordinary  methods.  The  main  difficulty,  as  already  stated, 
is  in  the  construction  of  a  plant  having  sufficient  daily  capacity  to 
be  practical.  The  construction  of  such  a  plant  appears  to  be  the 
outstanding  problem  yet  to  be  solved. 

Neilsoth  method. — An  account  of  a  method  of  artificial  drying  of 
hay  devised  by  an  English  farmer  named  Neilson  is  given  in  the 
Braunschweigische  Landwirtschaftliche  Journal  of  August  10,  1894, 
pages  137—8.  The  method  consists  of  placing  the  green  material  in 
moderate-sized  round  stacks  having  a  cylindrical  open  space  at  the 
center,  extending  from  the  bottom  of  the  stack  nearly  to  the  top. 
A  pipe  extends  under  the  stack,  or  under  a  row  of  stacks,  with  a 
perforated  extension  upward  into  the  cavity  in  the  stack,  there  being 
an  arrangement  by  which  the  latter  may  be  closed  at  its  base.  Other 
perforated  pipes  are  laid  in  the  stack  as  it  is  built.  These  extend 
from  the  outer  surface  of  the  stack  to  within  about  a  foot  of  the 
central  cavity.  Their  purpose  is  to  permit  the  measurement  of  the 
temperature  of  the  material  in  the  stack  from  time  to  time  as  the 
drving  proceeds. 

The  pipe  under  the  stack  connects  with  a  powerful  fan,  which 
sucks  the  air  out  of  the  central  cavity,  thus  causing  the  outside  air 
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to  penetrate  the  stack.  In  this  maimer  the  moisture  in  the  material 
is  gradually  withdrawn.  The  fan  operates  on  each  stack  from  15 
minutes  to  an  hour  each  day  for  one  to  three  weeks  after  the  stacks 
are  built. 

This  method  attracted  considerable  attention  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century, 
but  the  details  of  operation  do  not  appear  to  have  been  fully  worked 
out.  It  may  be  worth  further  study.  The  cost  (fuel,  machinery, 
a»d  labor  for  operating  the  system)  of  curing  hay  by  the  Nielson 
method  is  reported  to  be  less  than  50  cents  per  ton  of  cured  hay 
under  European  conditions  late  in  the  last  century. 

Measuring  Hay  in  the  Stack 

In  localities  where  much  hay  is  produced  for  the  market  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  estimate  the  tonnage  of  hay  in  a  stack  or  rick  and  to  buy 
it  on  this  basis.  In  doing  this,  two  problems  are  involved:  (1)  A 
method  of  determining  the  volume  of  the  stack  accurately;  (2)  de- 
termination of  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  hay  required  to  weight  a 
ton.  The  first  of  these  problems  has  been  investigated  and  an  ap- 
proximate solution  for  it  has  been  found;  the  second  has  had  very 
little  investigation,  and  data  concerning  the  volume  of  a  ton  of  hay 
under  different  conditions  are  very  meager. 

Number  of  Cubic  Feet  in  a  Ton  of  Stacked  Hay 

Conditions  which  affect  the  densitj'  of  hay.  and  hence  the  number 
of  cubic  feet  required  to  weigh  a  ton,  are  (1)  length  of  time  the 
hay  has  remained  in  the  stack  or  mow,  (2)  depth  of  the  hay,  (3) 
kind  of  plants  from  which  the  hay  is  made,  (4)  stage  of  development 
of  the  plants  when  cut,  and  (5)  percentage  of  moisture  in  the  hay 
when  it  was  placed  in  storage. 

The  decrease  in  volume  of  hay  after  it  is  stacked  is  discussed  in 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Circular  67.3  The  height  of  the  rick  was  measured  after  it  had  been 
standing  3  days;  35  days  later  it  was  only  89  per  cent;  69  days,  86  per- 
cent ;  and  146  days,  83  per  cent  of  the  original  height. 

The  volume  of  hay  in  92  stacks  was  measured  and  the  hay  sub- 
sequently weighed  to  determine  the  average  number  of  cubic  feet 
per  ton.    The  results  are  given  in  Table  5. 


Table  5.- 


-Cubic  feet  of  hay  in  a-  ton  in  stacks  allowed  different  periods  of 
time  to  settle 


Age  of  stack  in  days 


Under  3( 
30  to  60. 
74  to  165 


Number 
ofstacks 


Average 
cubic  feet 
per  ton 


589.6 
581.5 
514.9 


"McClure,  H.  B*.  and  W.  J.  Spillnian,  Measuring  hay  in  ricks  ov  stacks. 
Agr.,  Off.  of  the  Sec.  (Jir.  No.  67,  10  pp.     I»ec.  9,  1916. 
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The  results  presented  in  Table  5  were  obtained  in  Virginia  and 
New  York  with  timothy  hay  or  hay  made  from  a  timothy  and  clover 
mixture  in  which  timothy  predominated. 

Rules  for  Calculating  the  Volume  of  Hay  in  Mows,  in  Rounded  Stacks, 

and  in  Ricks 

The  problem  of  calculating  the  volume  of  hay  in  a  mow  is  very 
simple.  The  volume  in  cubic  feet  is  the  product  of  the  length, 
width,  and  depth  of  hay  each  expressed  in  feet. 

In  rounded  stacks  it  is  necessary  to  divide  the  stack  into  two  por- 
tions and  to  calculate  the  volume  of  each  portion  separately.  The 
division  should  be  made  at  the  shoulder  of  the  stack;  that  is,  the 
level  where  the  stack  slopes  definitely.  In  some  stacks  the  lower 
portion  may  be  cylindrical  toward  the  top  or  it  may  be  less  in  cir- 
cumference at  the  ground  than  it  is  at  the  shoulder.  For  a  cylin- 
drical stack  bottom 
the  formula  is  V= 
0.08  H  C2,  in  which 
H  is  the  height  of  the 
stack  to  the  shoulder 
and  C  is  the  circum- 
ference at  the  shoul- 
der. 

If  the  stack  is 
smaller  at  the  ground 
than  at  the  shoulder 
its  volume  may  be 
calculated  from  the 
formula  V=0.08  H 
Cc,  in  which  H  is  the  height  of  the  stack  to  the  shoulder,  C  the  cir- 
cumference at  the  shoulder,  and  c  is  the  circumference  at  the  ground. 
The  volume  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  stack  is  given  approxi- 
mately by  the  formula  V=0.04  H  C,  in  which  H  is  the  height  of 
the  stack  above  the  shoulder  and  C  is  the  circumference  at  the 
shoulder. 

In  determining  the  volume  of  a  rick  of  hay,  the  principal  problem 
is  to  find  the  area  of  a  vertical  cross  section  of  the  rick,  or,  if  the 
end  of  the  rick  be  vertical,  to  find  the  area  of  the  end  of  the  rick. 
This  area  multiplied  by  the  length  gives  the  volume.  A  number  of 
formulas  are  in  use  for  determining  the  volume  of  a  rick,  but  the 
most  reliable  are  those  known  as  the  Quartermaster's  rule  and  the 
Fowl  rule. 

Quartermaster's  rule. — Add  together  the  width  of  the  stack  and  its 
"over,"  that  is,  the  distance  from  the  ground  on  one  side  of  the 
rick  over  the  top  to  the  ground  on  the  other  side;  divide  the  sum  by 
4 ;  and  multiply  this  result  by  itself.  The  final  result  multiplied  by 
the  length  of  the  stack  gives  its  volume  in  cubic  feet.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  satisfactory  rules  in  common  use. 

Fowl  rule. — This  rule  was  devised  by  representatives  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  is  usually  -expressed  as 
V=FOWL.  Multiply  "over"  (O)  by  width  (W)  and  by  length 
(L) ,  and  this  product  by  a  factor  (F)  which  varies  with  differently 


Fig.  43. — Diagram  showing  various  shapes  of  round  hay- 
stacks :  1,  2,  and  3,  upper  part  of  stacks;  4  and  5, 
lower  part  of  stacks.  The  different  values  of  the 
factor  V  are  indicated  in  each  case 
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shaped  stacks  from  0.25  to  0.37,  according  to  the  height  and  full- 
ness of  the  cross  section  of  the  rick. 

The  various  values  of  F  for  ricks  of  different  shapes  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

For  ricks  three-fourths  as  tall  as  they  are  wide : 

1.  Narrow   (cross  section  nearly  triangular),  F^0.25. 

2.  Moderately  full,   F=0.2<S. 

3.  Very  full-sided,  F=0.31. 
For  ricks  as  tall  as  wide : 

4.  Very  narrow  (cross  section  nearly  triangular),  F=0.28. 

5.  Moderately  full,  F=0.31. 

6.  Very  full-sided,  F— 0.34. 

For  ricks  one  and  one-fourth  times  as  tall  as  wide : 

7.  Very  narrow,  F=0.31. 

8.  Moderately  fuU,  F=0.34. 
0.  Very  full,  F=0.37. 

This  rule  is  used  chiefly  in  the  Pacific  North- 


Substract  the  width  of  the  stack  from  the  "  over "  and  mul- 


Frye-Bruhn  rule. 
west 

tiply  the  remainder  by 
one-half  the  width  and 
this  product  by  the 
length  of  the  rick. 
This  rule  approximates 
accuracy  for  ricks  in 
which  the  height  is 
about  equal  to  the 
width,  but  for  lower 
stacks  it  is  very  faulty, 
the  result  being  far  too 
small. 

Outlaw  rule. — This 
rule  is  used  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  in  the 
Middle  West.  It  i  s  very 
simple  but  grossly  in- 
accurate. Multiply 
"  over  "  by  ■  the  width, 
take  one-fourth  of  the 
product,  and  multiply 
this  by  the  length  of 
the  rick.  For  a  rick 
three-fourths  as  tall  as 
Avide  and  approximately  triangular  in  cross  section,  this  formula 
is  reliable,  but  for  any  other  form  of  rick  it  is  very  inaccurate,  the 
error  in  the  case  of  tall  full  stacks  amounting  to  nearly  one-third 
of  the  total  volume. 

A  comparison  of  the  four  formulas  or  rules  when  they  are  applied 
to  stacks  of  different  shapes  is  given  in  Table  6.  In  Figure  44  are 
shown  diagrams  of  the  vertical  cross  sections  of  9  types  of  hay 
ricks,  and  the  corresponding  value  of  the  factor  (F)  for  each  of 
these  shapes  is  indicated  in  the  outlines.  The  height  of  ricks  1,  4, 
and  7  (upper  row)  is  three-fourths  the  width;  in  ricks  2,  5,  and  8 
(middle  row)  it  is  equal  to  the  width;  and  in  ricks  3,  6,  and  9  (lower 
row)  the  height  is  one  and  one-fourth  times  the  width.  Kicks  1,  2, 
and  3  (left  column)  are  narrow  or  nearly  triangular  in  outline;  4,  5, 


Fig.  44. — Cross  sections  of  haystacks  of  different  shapes. 
The  different  values  of  the  factor  F  are  indicated  In 
each  case 
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and  6  (middle  column)  are  medium  full ;  7,  8,  and  9  (right  column) 
are  full  and  rounded. 

Table  6. — Area,  in  square  feet,  of  cross  section  of  nine  different  ricks  as  cal- 
culated by  different  rules.  O  is  the  "over,"  and  W  the  width  of  the  rick. 
In  all  cases  W=D.SS75  feet. 


Hick  imnitMT 


Over  (O) 


Frye- 

Bruhn 

rule 

(Q-W)W 


Quarter- 
master's 

rule 
(O+WV 


Feet      | 
17.1    | 
23.0 
26.  S    I 
18.1     I 
23.  75 
27.0    I 
19.6 
25.0    i 
28.  0    j 


Sq. 


feet 
35.9 
64.5 
81.4 
40.7 
68.1 
83.9 
48.0 
74.  2 
88.7' 


Sq.feet 
44.8 

66.8 
81.8 
48.3 
69.9 
84.1 
53.6 
75.2 
88.8 


Outlaw- 

rule 

OW 

4 

Hi/,  feet 

41.1 

55.  7 

64.2 

43.8 

57.  5 

65.  4 

47.5 

60.5 

67.8 

Actual 

Fowl 

area  of 

rule 

cross 

row 

section 

of  rick 

Sii.feet 

Sg.  feet 

41.4 

41.1 

62.4 

61.0 

79.6 

78.1 

.50.8 

50.9 

71.3 

71.1 

88.9 

87.8 

58.9 

57.8 

82.3 

80.0 

100.4 

99.4 
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This  table  shows  that  the  Fowl  rule  is  more  nearly  accurate  than 
any  of  the  others,  but  the  necessity  of  estimating  the  value  of  the 
factor  F  in  using  this  rule  is  a  marked  disadvantage.  The  Quarter- 
master's rule  is  fairly  reliable  for  ricks  of  all  shapes,  and  it  is  easily 
and  directly  applied. 

Although  some  of  the  rides  discussed  above  appear  to  be  fairly 
satisfactory  for  commercial  use,  data  are  almost  wholly  wanting  as 
to  the  volume  of  a  ton  of  hay  under  different  conditions.  This 
greatly  limits  the  value  of  the  rules  for  determining  the  content  in 
cubic  feet  of  a  rick  of  hay,  since  no  matter  how  accurately  the  volume 
may  be  known  the  tonnage  of  hay  in  the  rick  can  not  be  determined 
with  accuracy  until  the  number  of  cubic  feet  required  to  make  a  ton 
is  known. 

Economics  of  Hay  Production 

The  term  "  hay  "  in  the  statistical  treatment  that  immediately  fol- 
lows includes  not  only  ordinary  grass  and  legume  hays,  but  also  the 
coarser  forage  plants  when  cut  and  handled  after  the  manner  of  a 
hay  crop  except,  where  otherwise  stated.  It  does  not  include  corn 
stover  or  corn  cut  for  fodder.  The  coarser  hays  are  only  10  per  cent 
of  the  total  hay  crop. 

Distribution  of  the  Crop 

Figure  19  shows  the  distribution  and  density  of  the  hay  crop  in 
the  United  States  for  the  census  year  1919.    It  shows  that  the  great 
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hay  and  forage  producing  region  lies  in  the  north  central  and  north- 
eastern sections  of  the  country  and  in  certain  restricted  areas  in  the 
mountain  and  Pacific  coast  States.  This  map.  however,  while  it 
shows  the  actual  acreage  of  the  crop,  or  the  group  of  crops,  included 
under  the  designation  "hay,"  does  not  show  the  relative  importance 
of  hay  in  the  agriculture  of  the  various  sections  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  much  better  indicated  in  Figure  45,  which  shows  the  per- 
centage of  crop  area  devoted  to  hay  in  each  of  the  States  of  the 
Union  at  the  last  two  censuses.  Two  regions  are  prominent  in 
which  hay  is  the  dominant  crop  so  far  as  acreage  is  concerned;  the 
one  is  New  York  and  New  England  and  the  other  the  western  moun- 
tain States,  including  all  the  Pacific  States  except  Washington  and 
California. 

In  the  belt  of  States  extending  from  New  Jersey  to  Minnesota 
and  lying  along  the  northern  edge,  or  just  to  the  north  of  the  central 
Corn  Belt,  hay  is  likewise  prominent.  In  the  central  Corn  Belt  and 
the  group  of  States  here  designated  the  south  central  Corn  Belt 
hay  occupies  a  moderate  acreage,  as  it  does  also  in  most  of  the  Plains 
region.  In  the  last  three  groups  of  States  mentioned  the  production 
of  hay  is  largely  a  matter  of  supplying  local  needs. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  illustration  is  the  ex- 
tremely small  percentage  which  hay  acreage  makes  up  of  all  crop 
land  in  the  Cotton  States.  The  reasons  for  this  distribution  of  the 
crop  will  be  given  later.  The  map  (fig.  45)  shows  in  much  greater 
detail  the  facts  brought  out  in  a  general  way  in  the  graph  at  the 
right.  In  that  portion  of  the  United  States  lying  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  four  great  areas  differing  as  regards  relative  importance 
of  the  hay  crop  are  easily  discernible:  (1)  The  great  area  extending 
from  northern  Pennsylvania  northeast  to  Maine  and  recurring  in 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  northeastern  Minnesota,  in  which  the  hay 
crop  occupies  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  crop  area,  larger  than  in 
any  other  section  of  country  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  (2)  Avast 
area  extending  from  central  Ohio  westward  through  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, central  Missouri,  then  northwestward  through  North  Dakota 
into  northeastern  Montana,  where,  in  general,  the  hay  crop  occupies 
from  7  to  25  per  cent  of  the  crop  area.  In  the  eastern  portion  of 
this  area  the  dominant  crop  is  corn,  and  in  the  northwestern  exten- 
sion it  is  wheat.  In  a  considerable  area  in  central  and  eastern  Illi- 
nois and  northwestern  Indiana,  where  corn  is  distinctly  the  domi- 
nant crop,  hap  occupies  less  than  7  per  cent  of  the  crop  area;  (3) 
There  is  an  extensive  area  in  the  Cotton  Belt  in  which  hay  occupies 
less  than  7  per  cent,  and  another  area,  nearly  or  quite  as  extensive, 
in  which  it  occupies  from  7  to  15  per  cent  of  the  crop  area.  This 
is  the  area  in  which  cotton  is  the  dominant  cash  crop  and  corn  the 
principal  supply  crop;  (4)  A  considerable  area  covering  eastern 
Tennessee,  with  extensions  northeastward  along  the  Appalachian 
range  and  northward  and  westward  through  Kentucky  into  southern 
Indiana,  southern  Illinois,  southeastern  Missouri,  and,  northern 
Arkansas,  then  reappearing  in  east  central  Kansas,  where  there  is 
no  dominant  outstanding  cash  crop  like  cotton,  corn,  or  wheat,  and 
where  the  land  for  the  most  part  is  rough  and  much  of  it  not  in 
cultivation.  The  large  proportion  of  land  in  this  region  best  suited 
to  grazing  makes  possible  a  considerable  livestock  industry.     The 
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Fio    45 The  extremfely  small  importance  of  hay  and  other  forage  in  the  Cotton  Belt  as  compared  with  that  of  other  crops  is  illustrated  on  this 

map  and  the  graph  to  the  right  of  it.     Relative  importance,  however,  is  emphasized  by  the  scarcity  of  other  crops  as  in  Nevada.     (Compare  with 
map  showing  total  production,  fig.  20) 
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pasturage  consists  in  part  of  native  grasses  and  in  part  of  more 
valuable  introduced  grasses.  The  presence  of  the  animals  leads  to 
a  considerable  percentage  of  hay  acreage. 

Farming  in  the  Western  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States  is  in 
large  part  devoted  to  hay  growing.  In  only  a  few  localities  does 
the  percentage  of  hay  acreage  to  total  crop  land  fall  below  25  per 
cent.  The  most  important  area  of  the  latter  kind  is  the  great  wheat- 
growing  region  of  southeastern  Washington  and  adjacent  parts  of 
Idaho  and  Oregon. 

Importance  of  the  Hay  Crop  as  a  Farming  Enterprise 

The  bulky  character  of  hay  and  its  relative  cheapness  make  it 
largely  a  crop  for  local  consumption.  It  can  be  shipped  to  distant 
markets  only  when  those  markets  can  pay  high  prices  for  it.  Be- 
cause of  this  fact,  hay  is  produced  in  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  local 
requirements  in  nearly  all  sections  of  the  country  where  such  pro- 
duction is  feasible.  In  a  few  localities,  like  the  one  already  men- 
tioned in  central  and  eastern  Illinois  and  western  Indiana,  the 
soil  is  so  eminently  suitable  for  profitable  cash  crops  that  hay  pro- 
duction is  neglected  but  not  because  of  difficulty  in  producing  hay. 
Besides,  there  are  large  quantities  of  corn  stover  and  cereal  straw 
available.  In  this  particular  locality  the  character  of  the  farming 
is  such  as  to  include  very  little  livestock  except  work  animals,  and 
the  amount  of  land  devoted  to  hay  required  to  supply  the  needs  of 
these  animals  is  small. 

A  careful  examination  of  Figure  45  will  show  that  the  percentage 
of  hay  acreage  does  not  rise  above  25  or  30  per  cent  except  in  re- 
gions which,  because  of  climatic,  economic,  or  other  conditions,  are 
not  well  suited  to  the  production  of  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  or  other 
important  cash  crops.  The  hay  crop  rises  to  40  per  cent  or  more 
of  the  crop  acreage  only  in  regions  where  the  other  major  crops  of 
the  county  are  strictly  limited  because  of  climatic  or  economic  con- 
ditions. 

In  the  great  hay-producing  region  covering  northern  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  York,  and  nearly  all  of  New  England  and  the  central 
and  northern  portions  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  cli- 
matic conditions  prohibit  cotton  culture  and  either  prevent  or 
greatly  restrict  corn  culture.  Wheat  is  also  greatly  limited  here, 
either  because  of  climatic  conditions  or  on  account  of  competition 
with  other  regions  better  suited  to  its  production,  and  in  restricted 
localities  of  New  York  and  New  England,  because  of  competition 
with  more  profitable  crops,  particularly  truck  and  fruit  crops.  Thus 
all  the  other  major  crops  are  eliminated  or  greatly  restricted,  leaving 
the  major  acreage  to  hay. 

There  are  two  other  reasons  why  so  large  a  percentage  of  crop 
land  is  devoted  to  hay  in  New  York  and  New  England.  The  most 
important  is  the  fact  that  this  region  has  a  virtual  monopoly  on  the 
production  of  market  milk  for  the  great  cities  within  its  boundary. 
The  cows  required  to  produce  this  milk  can  consume  enormous 
quantities  of  hay.     The  second  reason,  less  important  now  than 
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formerly,  is  the  fact  that  these  same  cities  require  considerable 
quantities  of  hay  .which  in  former  times  could  not  all  be  produced 
locally.  A  part  of  the  supply  had  to  be  shipped  from  Ohio  and 
Michigan.  This  made  hay  high  priced,  and  its  production  for 
market  in  New  York  and  New  England  Avas  a  profitable  business. 
But  there  has  recently  been  a  change  in  this  situation,  the  reason 
for  which  will  be  discussed  later. 

In  the  belt  of  States  extending  from  northern  New  Jersey  through 
Pennsylvania,  northeastern  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minne- 
sota the  dominant  position  of  the  hay  crop  is  to  be  explained  as  fol- 
lows :  This  region  lies  along  the  northern  edge  or  to  the  north  of  the 
Corn  Belt.  The  corn  crop  is  therefore  rather  restricted.  Consider- 
able wheat  is  grown  in  this  area,  but  competition  is  severe  with 
regions  which  can  produce  wheat  more  cheaply,  and  this  fact  limits 
the  crop  appreciably.  Part  of  the  region  also  lies  along  the  line  of 
division  between  spring  and  winter  wheat,  not  being  eminently  suit- 
able for  either.  It  is  a  good  oat  country,  and  large  quantities  of  this 
crop  are  grown.  The  crop  adaptability  as  well  as  climatic  conditions 
in  this  region,  are  eminently  suitable  to  the  dairy  industry,  and  it  is 
here  and  in  the  region  previously  discussed  that  commercial  dairying 
has  had  its  greatest  development  in  this  country.  The  presence  of 
large  numbers  of  dairy  coavs  has  called  for  a  relatively  large  hay 
acreage. 

In  the  central  Corn  Belt,  extending  from  Ohio  to  Iowa  and  Mis- 
souri and  including  portions  of  eastern  Kansas,  eastern  Nebraska, 
and  southeastern  South  Dakota,  corn  is  the  dominant  crop,  and  hogs 
and  beef  cattle  are  the  dominant  livestock  enterprises.  These  require 
relatively  little  hay.  The  enormous  acreage  of  crop  land  in  this 
region  is  not  devoted  largely  to  hay,  because  local  needs  are  rela- 
tively small  and  the  quantity  of  hay  that  could  be  produced  is 
far, greater  than  could  find  a  market  in  distant  regions.  However, 
considerable  hay  from  this  region  is  shipped  southward.  The  per- 
centage of  hay  land  in  this  group  of  States  runs  ordinarily  from  15 
to  20  per  cent  of  the  crop  area,  which  suffices  to  feed  the  animals  on 
the  farm  and  to  supply  such  local  markets  as  exist. 

In  the  group  of  States  extending  from  Delaware  to  Tennessee,  des- 
ignated the  south  central  Corn  Belt  in  Figure  45,  the  situation  is 
very  similar  to  that  in  the  central  Corn  Belt,  except  that  in  the  south 
central  Corn  Belt  the  oat  crop  almost  disappears,  although  it  is  an 
important  crop  in  the  central  Corn  Belt.  The  percentage  of  hay 
acreage  in  the  south-central  Corn  Belt  is  about  the  same  as  it  is  in 
the  central  Corn  Belt  and  for  similar  reasons. 

The  position  of  the  hay  crop  in  the  Cotton  Belt  is  to  be  accounted 
for  not  by  the  inability  of  cotton  farmers  to  grow  crops  suitable  for 
hay,  nor  by  their  disinclination  to  produce  sufficient  hay  to  supply 
local  needs.  It  is  partly  due  to  the  relatively  small  place  occupied 
by  livestock  in  the  region,  but  the  fact  that  less  hay  is  grown  than 
is  needed  locally  in  most  cotton-growing  localities  is  to  be  at- 
tributed primarily  to  the  difficulty  of  curing  hay  where  the  rain 
fall  is,  in  general,  50  to  60  inches  per  annum,  much  of  it  falling  dur- 
ing the  time  of  hay  curing.  In  some  years  hay  can  be  cured  in  ex- 
cellent condition  in  this  region,  but  frequently  there  are  seasons 
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when  the  proper  curing  of  hay  is  a  task  too  difficult  for  the  man  of 
ordinary  ability  and  initiative.  In  this  region  one  finds  numerous 
schemes  for  curing  hajr  in  wet  weather.  Some  of  the  hay  is  cured  on 
frames  (fig.  39).  Another  practice  which  has  been  adopted  to  a 
small  extent  is  the  curing  of  hay  on  trucks  under  tarpaulins. 

The  States  of  the  Plains  region  may  be  considered  in  two  groups. 
One  consists  of  Kansas  and  North  Dakota,  in  which  States  wheat 
groAving  extends  more  or  less  generally  to  the  western  boundaries. 
Hay  production  in  these  two  States  is  largely  a  matter  of  supplying 
farm  needs.  The  other  group  consists  of  Nebraska  and  South  Da- 
kota, in  the  western  part  of  which  States  there  is  much  range  land-, 
and  farming  is  largely  limited  to  the  production  of  forage  to  be 
used  as  winter  feed  for  range  livestock.  This  accounts  for  the 
greater  percentage  of  hay  acreage  in  these  two  States  as  compared 
with  the  other  two  States  in  this  group. 

The  large  percentage  of  hay  acreage  in  the  western  Mountain 
and  Pacific  Coast  States  appears  to  be  due  to  the  following  causes : 
(1)  Except  in  a  few  Aery  restricted  localities  in  this  entire  area 
climatic  conditions  prohibit  cotton  entirely  and  limit  the  acreage  of 
corn  greatly;  (2)  although  the  region  is  eminently  suitable  for  oats 
the  product  is  too  cheap  to  stand  cost  of  transportation  to  distant 
markets;  and  the  production  of  oats  in  this  region  is  limited  mostly 
to  supplying  local  needs;  (3)  wheat  is  eminently  adapted  to  much  of 
the  cultivated  area,  but  is  little  grown  on  the  irrigated  lands.  Not 
withstanding  occasional  periods  of  low  prices  for  wheat,  it  is  un- 
likely that  the  acreage  of  this  crop  will  decrease  very  much  except 
as  the  lands  less  favorable  on  account  of  insufficient  rainfall  are 
abandoned.  If  the  acreage  is  decreased  on  good  wheat  lands  it  is 
probable  that  some  of  this  will  l>e  used  for  hay. 

This  accounts  for  all  the  major  crops  except  hay.  The  presence 
of  millions  of  range  animals  requiring  winter  feed  makes  desirable 
a  relatively  large  acreage  of  hay  in  this  region  and  accounts  for  the 
dominance  of  the  hay  crop  in  the  western  Mountain  and  Pacific 
Coast  States.  Also,  there  are  some  regions,  such  as  western  Wash- 
ington and  the  coast  country  of  Oregon,  Washington,  and  north- 
western California,  where  the  marked  development  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry makes  necessary  large  hay  production.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  restricted  localities,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  larger 
cities  and  towns  of  the  region. 

Trend  of  Hay  Production 

During  the  last  census  period  there  was  a  decrease  of  46.4  per 
cent  in  the  number  of  horses  in  cities  in  the  United  States'  owing 
to  the  general  extension  of  the  use  of  automobiles.  This  has  had  a 
marked  effect  upon  the  market  for  hay,  particularly  timothy  hay, 
and  has  resulted  in  some  reduction  in  hay  acreage,  especially  of 
timothy,  in  many  sections  of  the  country.  In  1910  about  13.8  per 
cent  of  the  horses  were  in  the  cities ;  in  1920  only  8  per  cent. 

The  enormous  extension  of  wheat  acreage  which  occurred  during 
the  war  also  affected  very  materially  the  percentage  of  land  de- 
voted to  hay  and  pasture  in  many  States.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  the  western  Plains  and  Mountain  States  and  also  some  of  the 
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Pacific  Coast  States.  The  same  influence  was  marked  in  some  of 
the  States  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  particularly  Missouri,  Iowa, 
Indiana,  and  Ohio.  In  Illinois  there  was  a  similar  increase  in  oat 
acreage  at  the  expense  of  the  hay  crop.  This,  however,  was  a  tem- 
porary phenomenon.  Since  the  war  the  acreage  of  wheat  has  been 
greatly  reduced  and  the  acreage  of  hay  is  regaining  its  former  posi- 
tion, hut  still  shows  the  effect  of  the  reduction  in  the  demand  for 
hay  in  cities. 

The  crop  data  of  the  department  supplemented  by  correspondence 
with  the  agricultural  authorities  at  the  various  Slate  experiment 
stations  discloses  important  facts  concerning  trends  in  hay  pro- 
duction, especially  since  the  last  census.  In  New  England  there 
has  been  in  general  a  reduction  in  hay  acreage  largely  owing  to 
the  decrease  in  the  city  demand  for  hay.  This  has  affected  partic- 
ularly the  poorer  hay  lands,  and  in  many  cases  meadows   formerly 
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maintained  for  the  production  of  market  hay  have  been  converted 
into  pasture,  and  hill  pastures  have  been  allowed  to  grow  up  into 
brush.  In  this  region,  however,  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in 
interest  in  leguminous  bay.  particularly  clover  and  alfalfa.  Because 
of  the  prevailing  high  wages  there  has  also  been  an  increase  in  the 
use  of  labor-saving  machinery  in  handling  the  hay  crop,  particularly 
the  side-delivery  rake  and  the  bay  loader.  In  Connecticut  there  has 
been  a  marked  increase  in  alfalfa  acreage  and  a  corresponding  de- 
crease in  (he  acreage  of  timothy  and  redtop.  In  the  northern  dairy 
belt,  extending  from  Xew  Jersey  to  Minnesota,  there  has  been  a 
marked  increase  of  interest  in  alfalfa.  In  Michigan  the  acreage  of 
this  crop'  has  risen  from  74,000  at  the  last  census  to  nearly  a  half 
million  acres  in  1924.  In  Michigan  and  Minnesota  there  has  been 
a  very  marked  increase  in  the  area  of  sweetclover.  Tn  Xew  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia  soybeans  are  growing  in  im- 
portance as  a  forage  crop.  In  general,  there  has  been  a  decrease  in 
production  of  timothy  hay  and  wild  hay  in  this  region.  Xew  Jersey 
and  Michigan  report  that  the  high  freight  rates  on  western  alfalfa 
have  markedly  stimulated  the  production  of  that  crop  locally. 
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In  the  central  Corn  Belt  the  most  marked  change  is  the  great 
increase  in  the  acreage  of  soybeans  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois. 
Sudan  grass  is  also  gaining  a  foothold  in  this  group  of  States.  The 
alfalfa  acreage  in  Illinois  and  Iowa  is  increasing. 

Virginia  and  Tennessee,  in  the  south  central  Corn  Belt,  report  a 
very  large  increase  in  the  acreage  of  soybeans.  In  Maryland  and 
Delaware  timothy  hay  is  decreasing  in  importance,  while  leguminous 
hay  is  increasing  in  acreage.  The  growth  of  the  dairy  industry  in , 
these  two  States  is  at  present  tending  to  increase  the  production  of 
hay.  Maryland  reports  a  very  general  increase  in  the  use  of  timothy, 
clover,  and  alfalfa  as  a  meadow  mixture.  In  the  Cotton  Belt  States 
there  has  been  a  slight  but  very  general  increase  in  hay  acreage. 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  report  a  heavy  increase  in  soybeans. 
In  the  melon-growing  section  of  Georgia  special  attention  is  being 
given  to  cowpea  hay  as  a  market  crop,  with  encouraging  results. 
Oklahoma,  in  this  group  of  States,  reports  a  noticeable  increase  in 
the  acreage  of  sweetclover.  In  Alabama  and  Mississippi  alfalfa 
culture  seems  to  be  decreasing  and  more  Johnson-grass  hay  is  being 
produced. 

In  the  two  Dakotas  there  has  been  a  very  marked  increase  in  the 
area  of  sweetclover  and  a  considerable  increase  in  alfalfa  acreage. 
North  Dakota  also  reports  a  growing  interest  in  the  soybean  crop 
for  forage.  Field  peas  are  being  largely  grown.  In  both  these 
States  wild  hay  is  gradually  being  displaced  by  tame  hay,  and  le- 
gumes are  receiving  preference  over  the  true  grasses.  No  very  great 
changes  appear  to  he  going  on  in  the  western  Mountain  and  Pacific 
Coast  States.  In  some  localities  the  recent  low  price  of  cattle  has  led 
to  a  reduction  in  the  demand  for  hay,  and  this  has  resulted  in  tem- 
porary local  overproduction.  Several  of  these  States  mention  the 
fact  that  recent  increase  in  transportation  costs  have  lessened  or  de- 
stroyed the  business  of  exporting  hay  to  distant  markets.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  cost  of  rail  transportation  has  worked  to  the  advan- 
tage of  hay  growers  in  California,  who  ship  considerable  quantities 
of  hay  through  the  Panama  Canal  to  southern  and  eastern  seaboard 
States. 

Summary  of  Factors  Influencing  the  Hay  Enterprise 

The  great  number  of  different  plants  that  may  be  utilized  for  the 
production  of  hay  and  forage  makes  it  possible  to  produce  hay 
wherever  crop  production  is  possible  at  all ;  hence  hay  production  is 
limited  little,  or  not  at  all,  by  lack  of  suitable  haymaking  crops. 

On  the  other  hand,  rainfall  has  a  very  important  effect  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  hay  crop.  Where  the  rainfall  is  50  inches  or  more, 
the  curing  of  hay  becomes  very  difficult,  and  in  such  regions  it  often 
occurs  that  the  supply  of  hay  produced  locally  is  inadequate  to  meet 
local  needs.  This  situation  prevails  in  much  of  the  cotton  country; 
also  in  the  narrow  strip  of  country  on  the  northwestern  Pacific 
coast.  Thus  the  great  cheese-making  region  of  the  western  coast  of 
Oregon,  with  its  very  high  rainfall,  imports  a  large  proportion  of 
its  hay  from  the  upper  Columbia  River  basin.  Much  of  the  hay  pro- 
duced on  the  Oregon  coast  and  in  western  Washington  is  of  low 
quality,  because  of  the  prevailing  rains  and  heavy  dews,  and  sells  on 
the  same  market  for  much  less  than  similar  hay  produced  east  of 
the  Cascade  Mountains. 
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The  economic  factor  of  greatest  importance  in  determining  the 
distribution  of  the  hay  crop  is  cost  of  transportation.  The  bulky 
nature  of  hay  and  the  low  price  at  whieh  it  ordinarily  sells  largely 
prevent  its  transportation  to  distant  markets  and  thus  strongly  tend 
to  concentrate  hay  production  near  the  localities  where  it  is  utilized. 
The  effect  of  this  factor  is  seen  in  the  striking  development  of  the 
hay  crop  in  New  York  and  New  England  and  in  the  range  country 
of  the  West,  where  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  range  animals 
make  a  market  for  enormous  quantities  of  the  product. 

Labor  Requirements  of  Hay  Crops  . 

The  labor  required  in  hay  production,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
perennial  hay  crops  like  timothy  and  clover,  which  ordinarily  fur- 
nish a  single  cutting  a  year,  is  smaller  than  for  a  similar  acreage 
of  any  other  class  of  crops.  It  is  usually  estimated  that  the  produc- 
tion of  an  acre  of  hay  of  this  character,  aside  from  the  seeding,  re- 
quires on  the  average  about  one  day  of  man  labor  and  two  days  of 
horse  labor  annually. 

Alfalfa  and  other  crops  that  furnish  more  than  one  cutting  in  a 
season  require  correspondingly  more  labor  per  acre. 

Hay  harvest  for  a  single  cutting  is  an  operation  strictly  limited  in 
season  and  in  most  localities  may  extend  over  a  period  ordinarily 
not  exceeding  10  or  12  days  for  each  cutting.  The  date  of  hay 
harvest  varies  relatively  less  with  latitude  than  does  that  of  wheat. 
Thus,  timothy  and  clover  hay  in  southern  Missouri  are  harvested 
around  the  first  of  July,  and  in  North  Dakota  the  same  crop  is  har- 
vested only  two  or  three  weeks  later.  In  southern  Missouri  hay 
harvest  thus  follows  wheat  harvest  at  a  convenient  interval.  In 
northern  Missouri  and  southern  Iowa  the  harvesting  of  these  two 
crops  comes  at  about  the  same  season,  so  that  there  is  a  severe  labor 
conflict.  Farther  north,  particularly  in  the  spring  wheat  area,  the 
hay  crop  is  harvested  and  out  of  the  way  long  before  time  for  wheat 
harvest.  Similar  relations  prevail  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  coun- 
try and  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  alfalfa  has  had  difficulty  in  invading  the 
Corn  Belt  is  the  fact  that  the  first  cutting  comes  just  at  the  time  of 
the  first  cultivation  of  the  corn  acreage,  making  a  very  marked  labor 
conflict  between  these  two  crops.  The  second  cutting  of  alfalfa 
comes  at  the  same  time  as  wheat  and  oat  harvest,  and  either  wheat 
or  oats,  or  both,  are  important  in  most  of  the  Corn  Belt.  The  third 
cutting  of  alfalfa  in  the  Corn  Belt  comes  at  a  slack  period  when 
there  is  no  labor  conflict. 

Marketing  Hay 

On  many  farms  the  hay  crop  receives  less  thought  and  attention 
than  such  field  crops  as  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes.  The  other 
crops  are  attended  to  first  and  hay  receives  attention  only  during 
the  slack  periods  of  work.  When  farm  labor  is  scarce,  when  corn 
or  wheat  is  the  chief  farm  enterprise  and  hay  is  a  crop  of  secondary 
importance  in  the  farm  income,  it  is  only  natural  that  hay  should  be 
the  crop  to  suffer  most  from  inattention.  But  if  hay  is  to  be  relied 
upon  as  a  chief  source  of  farm  income  or  produced  for  market  as  a 
cash  crop,  it  must  be  managed  with  the  same  degree  of  forethought 
and  attention  as  other  valuable  farm  crops. 
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No  producer  who  plans  to  ship  hay  to  the  market  should  expect 
to  have  high  grades  and  to  receive  top  prices  unless  he  plans  to 
have  clean  meadows,  to  cut  his  hay  in  proper  season,  to  cure  and 
store  the  crop  properly,  and  to  bale  and  load  the  hay  according  to 
the  demands  of  the  markets.  Many  of  the  ultimate  consumers  of 
hay  are  dairymen,  cattle  feeders,  cotton  planters,  and  other  farmers 
who  represent  the  real  buying  demand  in  the  markets,  and  they  want 
palatable  and  nutritious  hay  that  gives  value  in  accord  with  the 
prices  they  pay.  Hay  that  is  unsound,  overripe,  full  of  weeds,  badly 
stained,  or  otherwise  of  low  quality  is  a  drug  on  the  market.  Low: 
grade  hay  should  not  be  baled  and  shipped  to  market,  but  should 
be  consumed  on  the  farm.  The  greatest  part  of  the  troubles  and 
dissensions  in  hay  marketing  arises  over  low-grade  hay.  In  these 
times  of  high  freight  rates  it  does  not  pay  ordinarily  to  ship  a  low- 
grade  product. 

Good  policy  in  the  production  of  hay  for  market  as  well  as  good 
crop-rotation  practice  requires  the  occasional  breaking  up  of  old 
meadows.  The  yield  per  acre  is  low  on  old  meadows,  and  the  per- 
centage of  weeds  and  fine  grass  is  usually  high.  Weeds  lowef  the 
grade  of  hay,  and  there  are  prejudices  against  grass  mixed  hay  in 
many  markets.  Hay  inspectors  and  buyers  in  all  markets  usually 
discriminate  against  dirty  hay.  Under  the  United  States  grades 
inspectors  are  authorized  to  grade  hay  downward  if  it  contains 
amounts  of  small-grain  stubble,  cornstalks,  old  rotten  hay  of  the 
previous  year's  cutting,  or  weeds  in  excess  of  specified  amounts. 

Baling  Practice 

When  considering  the  purchase  of  a  hay  press  it  is  wise  to  select 
that  type  of  press  that  will  put  out  bales  of  the  size  and  weight  most 
desired  in  the  terminal  markets  where  the  hay  is  to  be  sold.  A  par- 
ticular hay  market  may  favor  one  style  and  size  of  bale  and  be 
prejudiced  against  other  types.  The  shipper  and  producer  will  al- 
ways benefit  by  catering  to  the  preference  of  his  market.  He  can 
not  afford  to  ignore  the  established  market  demands. 

Neatness  and  tight  tying  of  the  bales  is  another  important  fea- 
ture of  hay  marketing.  Ragged  looking  bales  loosely  and  unevenly 
tied  are  sometimes  discriminated  against  in  price  because  of  their 
unattractive  appearance  in  the  car  and  because  of  the  risk  of  break- 
ing bales  while  handling  them.  It  pays  to  give  thought  and  care 
to  the  feeding  of  the  press,  to  its  tension,  and  to  the  tying.  Press 
feeders  should  be  instructed  to  throw  out  the  occasional  bunches  of 
coarse  Aveeds,  and  spoiled  hay  that  are  often  found  mixed  with 
good  hay. 

When  hay  is  baled  from  the  stack  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken 
to  remove  the  weathered  top  and  sides  of  the  stack  prior  to  baling. 
Moldy  or  stack-burned  slugs  of  hay  occasionally  found  in  the  center 
of  the  stack  and  the  bottom  layer  of  hay  that  has  been  next  to  the 
ground  should  not  be  fed  to  the  press.  A  relatively  small  percentage 
of  such  stack-damaged  hay  will  spoil  the  general  appearance  of  a 
baled  lot  of  really  good  stack  hay. 

Snow  and  light  rains  cause  many  losses  in  baling  hay  from  the 
stack  or  in  hauling  barn-baled  hay.    It  takes  but  a  relatively  small 
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amount  of  snow  or  rain  on  haletl  hay  to  raise  the  moisture  content 
to  a  point  where  it  will  heat  in  the  ears  during  transit  or  in  the  ware- 
houses. Every  shipper  of  hay,  therefore,  should  exercise  care  to  hale 
and  load  during  days  of  bright  weather  and  to  protect  bales  of  hay 
in  the  field  from  snow  or  rain. 

Ihiling  hay  in  the  Held  from  the  windrow  or  cock  is  a  practice  that 
causes  much  trouble  and  dissension  in  hay  marketing  unless  the  cur- 
ing and  drying  conditions  are  very  favorable  at  the  time  of  baling. 
Every  year  when  the  early  field-haled  shipments  of  luiy  move  to 
market,  many  cars  of  hot,  sour,  or  moldy  hay  are  discovered.  It 
is  difficult  to  bale  hay  direct  from  the  windrow  or  cock  and  produce 
sound  hay  of  good  quality  that  will  stand  shipment  and  storage  in 
warehouses,  because  the  hay  is  likely  to  be  baled  when  partially 
cured  and  prior  to  having  gone  through  the  sweat.  Under  such  con- 
ditions of   baling   the   sweating   takes   place    in    the   bales   during 


Fl<i.  47.-- One  of  the  latest  devices  for  saving  man  labor  in  handling;  hay.  'I  l'<- 
bale*  takes  t lie  hay  direct  from  the  loader  and  delivers  the  baled  hay  onto  a 
wagon  as  the  whole  outlit   travels  through  the  field 

transit  or  in  the  warehouse,  and  the  tightly  packed  bales  are  likely 
to  heat,  to  ferment  and  turn  sour,  or  possibly  to  mold.  If  the  hay  is 
overdried  in  the  swath  to  prevent  bale  heating,  there  is  a  loss  of 
color  and  leanness  that  is  detrimental  to  quality. 

As  a  general  rule  the  stacking  or  mow  storage  of  hay,  so  as  to 
have  it  go  through  the  sweat  prior  to  baling,  is  a  safer  and  more 
profitable  practice  to  follow  than  to  bale  it  from  the  windrow. 
Occasionally  field  baling  is  justifiable  and  profitable,  especially 
when  a  shortage  of  hay  exists  in  the  markets  during  the  summer 
months  and  prices  are  abnormally  high.  Under  such  conditions 
rushing  hay  to  market  will  make  extra  profits,  provided  a  hay  press 
and  efficient  labor  are  immediately  available  and  care  is  exercised 
to  cure  the  hay  properly  prior  to  baling.  The  saving  of  labor  and 
occasional  profits  that  may  result  from  the  practice  of  field  baling 
under  favorable  circumstances  are  usually  more  than  offset  during 
a  term  of  years  by  losses  in  quality  that  arise  from  failure  to  store 
promptly  or  bv  the  losses  from  the  deterioration  due  to  the  ship- 
ment of  partially  cured  hay. 
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Loading  Hay  in  Cars 

Piles  of  baled  hay  in  the  field  or  in  the  barn  provide  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  sort  and  grade  the  hay  prior  to  shipment.  At  this 
time  all  widely  differing  classes  and  grades  should  be  separated 
prior  to  loading.  Any  bales  of  distinctly  low  quality  containing 
bunches  of  weeds  or  spoiled  hay  should  not  be  shipped.  Different 
classes  of  hay,  such  as  timothy,  medium  clover,  mixed  or  light  grass 
mixed,  should  be  separated  as  far  as  possible,  because  it  is  not  good 
policy  to  load  a  number  of  classes  of  hay  in  the  same  car.  Similarly 
if  a  portion  of  the  hay  is  No.  1  grade,  cured  without  rain  damage, 
and  another  portion  is  No.  2  grade,  because  of  excessive  sun  bleach 
or  moderate  rain  damage,  it  is  best  to  separate  the  two  grades  prior 
to  loading. 

If  different  grades  are  loaded  in  the  same  car,  it  is  very  difficult 
for  an  inspector  to  place  a  proper  grade  on  the  entire  carload  and 
the  presence  of  several  grades  raises  doubt  in  the  buyer's  mind  as 
to  what  percentage  of  the  entire  lot  is  No.  1  and  what  percentage 
is  No.  2  or  lower.  As  a  result  the  hay  may  not  sell  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage.   The  best  policy  is  to  load  each  car  with  hay  of  one  grade. 

In  the  loading  of  cars  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  shipper  does 
not  have  enough  hay  of  uniform  grade  to  fill  one  car  or  to  fill  out 
the  last  car  in  the  shipment.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  best 
to  separate  the  classes  or  grades  by  placing  each  in  different  parts 
of  the  car.  The  total  number  of  bales  in  each  car,  together  with  the 
number  of  bales  of  each  class  or  grade,  should  then  be  stated  plainly 
on; the  shipper's  invoice.  This  policy  of  describing  fully  the  hay 
shipment  on  the  invoice  is  appreciated  by  consignees  and  inspectors 
and  aids  in  marketing  the  hay  advantageously.  Such  a  policy,  con- 
sistently followed,  builds  up  a  reputation  for  the  shipper  that  en- 
larges the  demand  for  his  product  and  adds  to  his  profits. 

The  Distribution  of  Hay 

Hay  occupies  a  position  of  great  importance  in  the  agriculture  of 
the  United  States  and  is  a  staple  product  of  relatively  high  posi- 
tion in  national  commerce.  Approximately  16,000,000  tons,  having 
a  farm  value  of  about  $200,000,000,  are  handled  in  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States  each  year.  Railroad  statistics  from  Class  I  rail- 
ways show  that  in  1923  about  6,628,472  tons  of  hay  originated  on 
these  transportation  lines  for  shipment  to  the  various  markets. 
This  portion  of  the  1923  hay  crop  had  a  destination  value  of  between 
$125,000,000  to  $150,000,000. 

In  earlier  times  the  marketing  of  hay  was  rather  a  simple  matter. 
The  farmer  sold  his  surplus  hay  to  his  neighbor  or  to  the  consumer 
in  the  near-by  village.  As  production  increased,  however,  and 
villages  grew  into  cities,  marketing  of  the  hay  crop  became  a  large 
undertaking  and  a  rather  complex  system  has  been  developed. 

The  production  of  hay  in  the  United  States  has  increased  steadily. 
In  1870  about  24,525,000  tons  of  tame  hay  were  produced ;  in  1880, 
about  31,925,000  tons;  in  1890,  49,057,000  tons;  in  1900,  53,231,000 
tons;  in  1910,  about  69,378,000  tons;  in  1920,  87,855,000  tons;  and 
in  1924,  97,970,000  tons. 
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Although  large  quantities  of  hay  are  still  sold  by  farmers  direct 
to  consumers,  the  tonnage  passing  through  commercial  channels  has 
grown  to  large  proportions. 

In  addition  to  hay  shipped  to  the  terminal  markets,  large  quanti- 
ties of  hay  are  sold  by  various  commercial  agencies  direct  from  pro- 
ducing areas,  and  much  of  this  hay  does  not  pass  through  the 
terminal  markets. 

Various  services,  such  as  weighing  and  inspection,  are  rendered 
at  the  terminal  or  distributing  markets,  where  the  hay  is  sold  to  the 
consumer  either  by  the  wholesale  buyer  or  by  the  commission  mer- 
chant representing  the  shipper  or  to  jobbers  who  resell  or  distribute 
it  to  consuming  areas. 

No  exact  data  are  available  as  to  the  percentages  of  the  hay 
handled  by  the  various  marketing  agencies,  but  the  information 
available  indicates  that  the  markets  are  utilized  largely  as  outlets 
for  surpluses  that  can  not  be  disposed  of  direct  to  consumers  or 
interior  dealers  either  because  of  an  insufficient  demand  or  because 
of  inferior  quality  of  the  hay.  By  providing  storage  facilities  and 
broader  distributing  agencies  the  markets  are  able  to  handle  the 
surplus,  but  frequently  only  at  prices  that  are  not  profitable  to  the 
shipper. 

Direction  of  Movement  Changing 

When  receipts  of  the  principal  markets  are  compared  for  a  number 
of  years,  it  is  noted  that  there  has  been  a  material  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  movement.  The  introduction  of  the  motor  truck 
has  increased  the  area  from  which  hay  can  be  drawn  to  large  cities 
located  in  producing  territories,  but  the  increased  use  of  motor 
transportation  has  greatly  reduced  the  consumption  of  hay  in  the 
cities,  so  that  it  has  become  necessary  to  find  other  markets.  In 
1910  the  number  of  licensed  motor  vehicles  in  the  United  States  was 
approximately  500,000,  and  10  vears  later  the  number  had  increased 
to  almost  10,000,000. 

The  decrease  in  the  use  of  hay  in  the  cities  is  shown  by  the  de- 
creased receipts  in  the  larger  markets,  particularly  in  the  East. 
Table  7  illustrates  this  change. 

Table  7. — Hay  receipts  at  five  important  hay  markets  in  1913-14  and  in  1928-24 


City 

1913-14 

1823-24 

Decrease 

Tom 
117, 740 
317,543 
369,032 
261, 165 
285,288 

Tom 
42,910 
84,682 
149, 623 
136, 414 
257, 774 

Tom 
74,830 

232,861 

219,409 

124,741 

27,514 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  horses  in  the  cities  and  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  cattle  on  farms  during  the  last  decade  are  important 
causes  for  the  changes  in  the  direction  of  hay  movement.  The 
falling  off  in  the  demand  for  hay  in  the  large  cities  has  affected 
particularly  the  demand  and  movement  of  timothy  hay,  but  has  not 
teen  reflected  to  any  serious  extent  in  the  demand  for  alfalfa,  prairie, 
and  other  hays  which  are  used  primarily  for  dairy  and  other  farm- 
feeding  purposes. 
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The  growth  of  dairies  around  towns  and  cities  has  increased  the 
demand  for  clover  and  alfalfa  hay,  and  such  hays  hare  increased 
in  demand  at  the  markets  during  the  past  few  years.  "Whereas  these 
dairies  formerly  were  located  on  farms  where  considerable  forage 
could  be  produced,  they  are  now  in  many  instances  located  on  areas 
so  small  that  they  provide  only  sufficient  space  to  shelter  and  feed 
the  herds. 


ALFALFA   WEEVIL 

INFESTED  AREAS,  1924 


Fig.  48. — The  alfalfa  weevil  was  reported  near  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  some  time 
previous  to  1907,  and  has  become  a  serious  pest  in  that  section.  The  fact  that  it 
Is  much  more  destructive  in  the  United  States  than  in  the  Old  World  is  probably 
due  to  Hs  escape  from  the  natural  and  cultural  influences  which  control  it  there 

The  production  and  use  of  alfalfa  hay  have  continued  to  increase 
and  it  has  become  one  of  the  important  farm  crops  in  large  areas  in 
the  central  West  and  in  the  irrigated  portions  of  the  Southwest  and  far 
Western  States.  Further  development  of  the  alfalfa  area  in  Idaho, 
Utah,  Nevada,  and  Colorado  has,  to  some  extent,  been  retarded  by  the 
spread  of  the  alfalfa  weevil.    Other  alfalfa-producing  States  have 
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established  strict  quarantine  regulations  against  the  shipment  of  al- 
falfa from  the  weevil-infested  area  and  this  has  tended  to  restrict 
the  production  of  alfalfa  in  the  infested  territory  to  the  quantity 
that  can  be  used  locally  for  feeding  purposes.  Large  quantities  are 
raised,  but  it  is  mostly  fed  where  raised,  cattlemen  and  sheepmen 
bringing  their  animals  into  the  territory  from  whence  it  was  for- 
merly snipped. 

Another  factor  which  has  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  move- 
ment of  hay  during  the  past  few  years  has  been  the  increase  in 
freight  rates.  This  increase  has  had  the  effect  not  only  of  short- 
ening the  distance  to  which  hay  can  be  profitably  shipped,  but  it  has 
greatly  increased  the  use  of  motor  trucks  for  hay  delivery.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  hay  received  at  several  of  the  large  markets  situ- 
ated within  trucking  distance  of  producing  areas  is  now  delivered  to 
market  by  motor  trucks. 

The  movement  of  alfalfa  and  other  hay  from  sections  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River  to  eastern  markets  has  been  greatly  reduced  be- 
cause freight  rates  are  so  high  that  the  hay  can  not  be  marketed 
profitably  after  the  charges  are  paid.  The  demand  for  alfalfa  hay 
in  the  eastern  markets  has  recently  been  supplied  by  Pacific  coast 
shippers  via  the  Panama  Canal.  The  water  rate  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Atlantic  coast  markets  is  only  $12  per  ton,  compared  with  $30 
per  ton  by  the  railroad.  In  1911  railroads  hauled  approximately  75 
per  cent  of  the  hay  sold  from  the  farms ;  in  1920,  little  over  50  per 
cent;  and  in  1923,  about  40  per  cent  of  the  quantity  of  the  hay  re- 
ported sold  from  farms.  The  increased  use  of  motor  transporta- 
tion, together  with  the  higher  freight  rates,  is  largely  responsible  for 
this  decrease  in  the  railroad  haulings. 


Table  8. — Quantity  and  percentage  of  the  total  Hay  crop  that  was  shipped  on 
railroads  each  year  from  1911  to  1923,  inclusive 


Percentage 

Shipments 

of  total 

Quantity 

of  hay 

hay  - 

Production 

sold  from 

originating 

marketed 

farms ' 

on  Class  I 
railroads 

that  is 

shipped 

on  railroads 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Per  cent 

1911 

67, 071, 000 

8, 182, 662 

6,306,745 

77 

1912 

90, 734, 000 

11,  341,  760 

6, 828,  297 

60 

1913 

79, 179, 000 

10,  293,  270 

7, 144, 455 

69 

1914 

88,  686,  000 

11,  629, 180 

7, 318,  573 

63 

1916 _ _ 

107, 263,  000 

14,  480,  500 

7, 649,  093 

52 

1916 - 

110, 992,  000 

14, 983,  920 

7,  563,  948 

60 

1917 _ _ _ 

98, 439,  000 

13,  781,  460 

» 8,  730,  229 

63 

1918 - 

91, 139,  000 

12,  759,  460 

'  8, 653, 185 

67 

1919— _ 

104,  760,  000 

16, 190,  200 

'  7, 857, 168 

51 

1920 _ - 

106, 315,  000 

15, 270,  670 

2  8,355,231 

64 

1921_ ___ _ .... 

96,  802,  000 

14,  036,  290 

*  5,  420,  791 

38 

1922 _ 

112,  791,  000 

16, 354,  690 

»  6, 008, 160 

36 

1923 __ __ 

106,626,000 

15, 460, 770 

J  6, 263, 906 

40 

i  Estimated  from  census  percentage  figures. 

'  5  per  cent  tonnage  of  Class  I  roads  added  as  estimated  amount  hauled  by  Class  II  roads. 

Advance  in  Hay  Prices 

Although  hay  prices  are  now  considerably  higher  than  10  years 
ago,  they  have  fluctuated  with  changing  market  conditions  during 
that  period.    Some  of  the  factors  which  have  had  important  influr 
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ence  on  hay  prices  have  been  variations  in  production,  in  demand, 
and  in  the  marketing  and  transportation  costs. 

During  the  period  between  1870  and  1900  farm  prices  appeared  to 
decline  in  about  the  same  ratio  as  production  increased.  During 
the  following  10  years  production  increased  about  as  rapidly  as  for 
the  preceding  decade,  but  prices  held  at  about  the  same  level  with 
only  small  yearly  fluctuations.  From  1910  to  1913  production  and 
prices  were  both  practically  stationary,  but  from  1915  to  1920  ow- 
ing to  war  conditions  production  was  increased  rapidly  and  farm 
prices  also  advanced  to  the  record  price  of  $20.13  a  ton  in  1918. 

Market  prices  during  the  war  period  advanced  more  rapidly  than 
farm  prices  because  of  greater  marketing  costs  and  advances  in 
freight  rates.  In  1923,  farm  prices  declined  to  $11.17  per  ton  for 
tame  hay  and  to  $7.68  per  ton  for  wild  hay.  Market  prices  also 
declined,"  but  in  1924  were  still  relatively  higher  than  prewar  prices 
because  marketing  costs  had  been  reduced  but  little  and  freight 
rates  were  still  far  above  prewar  rates. 

Tabtj;.  9. — "K umber  of  certain  kinds  of  animals  on  farms  and  in  cities,  1910 

and  1920 


Farms 

Not  on  farms 

1910 

1920 

1910 

1920 

24, 043, 000 
20, 625, 000 
41, 178, 000 

25, 199, 000 
19, 675, 000 
46, 977, 000 

3, 453, 000 
1, 170, 000 

709,000 

2,084,000 

1, 221, 000 

891,000 

Total 

85, 846, 000 

91, 851, 000 

5, 332, 000 

4,190,000 

Hay  Grades  and  Marketing  Methods 

Notwithstanding  its  ranking  position,  hay  has  received  less  atten- 
tion with  respect  to  standardization  of  the  product  and  marketing 
methods  than  have  other  crops  of  major  importance,  such  as  corn, 
cotton,  and  wheat. 

By  comparison  with  the  standardized  trade  and  commerce  in  other 
major  agricultural  products,  the  national  commerce  in  hay  is  almost 
chaotic.  Uniform  standards  of  quality  or  grades  for  timothy,  clover, 
alfalfa,  and  other  imp'ortant  hay  crops  haA7e  not  been  in  common  use 
throughout  the  hay  markets  of  the  United  States.  Under  such  con- 
ditions contracts  have  been  difficult  to  enforce  and  the  marketing  of 
hay,  often  a  risky  business.  In  other  instances  grades  which  had 
some  merit  have  been  devised  and  in  local  use,  but  have  had  little 
recognition  in  other  communities.  Whenever  such  local  grades  have 
been  formulated  and  applied  by  hay-receiving  organizations,  the, 
final  outcome  frequently  has  been  a  complaint  from  producers  and 
shippers  that  such  grades  favor  the  buyer  and  discriminate  against 
the  shipper. 

The  Problem  of  Determining  Hay  Quality 

Problems  in  hay  standardization  are  by  no  means  simple  or  easy 
of  solution.  Hay  as  a  commodity  can  not  be  tested  and  graded  in  a 
rapid  manner  by  any  mechanical  method  such  as  is  available  for 
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grading  grain.  Foreign  material  and  damaged  portions  can  not  be 
separated  readily,  nor  can  moisture  and  accurate  nutritive-value 
tests  be  applied  quickly.  Hay  is  bulky,  its  component  parts  are  not 
capable  of  being  quickly  separated,  and  its  quality  and  relative  feed 
value  can  be  measured  only  by  characters  and  factors  which  are 
visible  and  correlated  with  intrinsic  value. 

Until  recent  years  no  serious  attempt  has  been  made  to  study  hay 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  and  defining  the  visible  physical 
characters  which  would  measure  approximately  its  real  value  as  a 
merchantable  commodity. 

United  States  Grade  Specifications 

The  need  for  hay  standards  has  long  been  recognized,  but  only 
recently  have  such  standards  been  devised,  based  on  extensive  studies 
of  the  hays  which  occur  in  the  trade. 

The  revised  United  States  grades  provide  simple  yet  definite  terms 
for  designating  the  numerical  grades  for  timothy  and  clover  hav. 


Fio.  4!>. —  in  tl»>  determination  of  bay  standards  by  tin-  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  a  detailed  examination  of  many  hay  samples  obtained  from  dif- 
ferent markets  was  made 

when  these  grades  have  been  determined  by  a  study  of  the  appear- 
ance and  physical  condition  of  the  product.  The  percentage  of 
mixtures,  which  is  the  basis  for  the  ''class"  of  the  hay.  and  the 
percentage  of  color  and  foreign  material,  which  is  the  basis  for 
"grades  within  each  class,  have  been  determined  from  careful 
analyses  and  studies  of  hundreds  of  baled-hay  samples  from  many 
markets.  The  grades  give  proper  recognition  to  farm  conditions 
and  production,  as  well  as  to  established  requirements  and  practices 
which  represent  market  demand. 

The  department  has  made  a  special  effort  in  its  work  on  timothy 
and  clover-hay  standardization  to  devise  grades  that  are  simple, 
practical,  and  workable,  yet  definite  and  precise.  In  recommending 
these  revised  grades  for  timothy  and  clover  to  the  hay  interests  of 
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the  United  States  it  is  the  belief  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  the  grade  definitions  are  so  simple  in  language  and  in  method 
of  application  as  to  be  readily  understood  by  all  producers,  shippers, 
brokers,  and  consumers  of  timothy  and  clover  who  have  had  prac- 
tical experience  with  hay.  Those  experienced  in  the  production  or 
marketing  of  hay  can  apply  the  United  States  grades  almost 
as  accurately  as  does  the  trained  hay  inspector. 

Explanation  of  United  States  grades  and  terms. — In  the  United 
States  grades  for  timothy,  clover,  clover-mixed,  and  grass-mixed 
hay,  the  term  "  class  "  is  used  to  describe  the  kind  or  type  of  hay, 
as  timothy,  light  clover  mixed,  heavy  clover  mixed,  or  light  grass 
mixed.  The  kinds  of  hay,  such  as  clover  and  each  of  the  various 
grasses,  are  computed  in  percentage  of  mixture  with  timothy  to 
determine  the  class.  For  example,  the  class  of  hay  entitled  "  Light 
clover  mixed"  may  contain  from  11  to  30  per  cent  of  clover  and 
not  over  10  per  cent  of  other  grasses,  the  remainder  of  the  hay  to 
be  timothy.  The  term  "  class,"  therefore,  refers  to  the  kind  or  type 
of  hay  and  has  no  reference  to  quality  or  condition. 

The  term  "  grade,"  on  the  other  hand,  is  used  to  describe  the 
quality  of  the  hay.  Quality  varies  in  all  classes  of  hay  according 
to  the  conditions  under  which  the  hay  was  produced  or  harvested. 
Each  class  of  hay  is  divided  into  three  grades:  No.  1,  No.  2,  and 
No.  -3,  each  grade  having  different  quality  requirements.  In  all 
clajsses  there  is  a  "  sample  grade  "  for  inferior  hay  not  good  enough 
for  other  grades. 

The  general  term  "  United  States  grades  "  is  used  comprehensively 
to  include  all  of  the  hay  classes  and  the  grades  within  each  class. 

Glasses  of  hay  and  class  requirements. — The  classification  of  hay 
into  a  number  of  definite  groups  or  classes  is  necessary,  because 
production  conditions  are  such  in  the  United  States  that  pure  hays 
ar6  uncommon  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  alfalfa  hay.  Some  pure 
timothy  hay  is  produced,  but  more  commonly  it  is  mixed  with  vary- 
ing^ percentages  of  other  grasses  and  clover. 

The  various  classes  of  hay  in  the  United  States  grades  are  based, 
therefore,  on  production  conditions  as  they  exist  in  the  several  pro- 
ducing areas  and  on  the  market  demands  for  mixed  hay  as  well  as 
for  pure  hay.  The  classes  are  described  in  terms  commonly  used  in 
hay  markets. 

Each  class  of  hay  is  given  certain  minimum  and  maximum  per- 
centages for  kinds  of  hay  permitted  in  the  mixture.    (See  Table  10.) 

Quality  in  hay  varies  with  the  maturity  or  time  of  cutting,  with 
the  methods  of  curing  and  storage,  and  with  the  character  and  ex- 
tent of  the  weather  damage.  Thus  the  description  of  a  grade  is  in 
effect,  a  brief  summarized  statement  regarding  the  maturity  of  the 
hay  plants  at  the  time  of  cutting  and  the  damage,  if  any,  suffered  by 
the  crop  during  the  harvesting,  stacking,  baling,  and  shipping 
periods. 

In  the  United  States  grades  for  timothy  and  clover  hay  two  factors, 
are  employed,  namely,  color  and  the  percentage  of  foreign  material. 
The  color  requirements  for  the,  various  grades  of  other  grasses,  such 
as  Kentucky  bluegrass,  Canada  bluegrass,  and  redtop,  are  identical 
with  those  for  timothy. 


Table  10. — Class  and  grade  requirements  for  timothy,  clover,  clover  nweed,  and  grass  mixed  hays 

[Tabulated  and  abridged} 


09 
OS 
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Class  requirement? 


Grade  requirements 


Class 


Percentages  in  mixtures  with  timothy 


U.  S. grade 


Color 


Timothy  and  other  grasses 


Clovers 


Foreign 
material, 
maxi- 
mum 
percent 


Timothy. 


Light  clover  mixed 

Medium  clover  mixed . 
Heavy  clover  mixed . .  _ 

Clover. 

Light  mixed  grass 

Ilcavy  grass  mixed 

Mixed  grass 


Clover  grass  mixed. 
All  classes. 


Not  over  5  per  cent  clover,  and  not  over  5  per  cent  other 


Not  over  10  per  cent  clover,  and  not  over  10  per  cent  other 
.    grasses. 

Not  over  30  per  cent  clover,  and  not  over  10  per  cent  other 
grasses. 

Not  over  50  per  cent  clover,  and  not  over  10  per  cent  other  j- 


Not  over  80  per  cent  clover  (including  foreign  material), 
and  not  over  10  per  cent  other  grasses. 

Over  80  per  cent  clover  (including  foreign  material),  and 
not  over  10  per  cent  other  grasses. 

Not  over  30  per  cent  other  grasses,  and  not  over  10  per  cent 
clover. 

Not  over  60  per  cent  other  grasses,  and  not  over  10  per  cent 
clover. 

Over  60  per  cent  other  grasses,  and  not  over  10  per  cent 
clover. 

Over  10  per  cent  clover,  and  over  10  per  cent  other  grasses. 


U;  S.  choice... 

U.S..No.l.... 

U.S.  No. 2.... 
U.S.No.3.... 

u.  s.no.i.... 

U.S.  No.  2.... 
,U.  S.No.3.... 
U.S.No.l.... 
U.S.  No. 2.... 
U.  S.No.3.... 
U.S.No.l.... 
U.S.  No.  2.... 
U.S.No.3.... 
U.S.No.l.... 
U.S.  No.  2.... 
U.S.No.3.... 
U.S.No.l.... 
U.  S.  No.2— . 
U.S.No.3—. 
U.S.No.l.... 
U.S.  No.  2.... 
U.S.No.3.... 
U.S.No.l... 
U.S.  No.  2.... 
U.S.No.3..., 
U.S.No.l.... 
U.S.  No.  2.... 
U.S.No.3... 
U.  S.  sample 
grade. 


70  per  cent  green  _ 


50  per  cent  green  _ 

30  per  centgreen 

Less  than  30  per  cent  green.. 

60  per  cent  green 

30  per  cent  green 

Less  than  30  per  cent  green.. 

50  per  cent  green 

30  per  cent  green 

Less  than  30  per  cent  green.. 

50  per  cent  green 

30  per  cent  green 

Less  than  30  per  cent  green.. 


Green  to  greenish  brown 

Greenish  brown  to  brown  _ 

Dark  brown.. 

Green  to  greenish  brown 

Greenish  brown  to  brown... 

Dark  brown 

Green  to  greenish  brown 

Greenish  brown  to  brown.... 

Dark  brown 

Green  to  greenish  brown 

Greenish  brown  to  brown. . . 
Dark  brown 


50  per  cent  green.  __ 

30  per  cent  green 

Less  than  30  per  cent  green.. 

50  per  cent  green 

30  per  cent  green. 

Less  than  30  per  cent  green.. 

50  per  cent  green. __ 

30  per  cent  green. 

Less  than  30  per  cent  green.. 

50  per  cent  green 

30  per  cent  green 

Less  than  30  per  cent  green.. 

Hay  which  has  been  threshed,  headed,  or  contains  more  than  20 
foreign  material,  or  contains  any  injurious  foreign  material,  or 
objectionable  odor,  or  is  heating,  hot,  wet,  moldy,  musty, 
otherwise  of  distinctly  low  quality. 


Green  to  greenish  brown.... 
Greenish  brown  to  brown- 
Dark  brown 


10 
15 
20 
10 
15 
20 
10 
15 
20 
10 
15 
20 
10 
15 
20 
10 
15 
20 
10 
15 
20 
10 
15 
20 
10 
15 
20 
per  cent 
has  any 
or  is 
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Color  Requirements  for  Timothy  and  Other  Grass  Hays 

Timothy  cut  at  full  bloom  not  only  has  more  feed  value  per  ton 
than  timothy  cut  later  either  in  the  dough  stage  or  when  fully  ripe. 
but,  if  cured  properly,  it  has  a  higher  percentage  of  green  color  and 
therefore  sells  to  greater  advantage.  When  timothy  is  allowed  to 
stand    in    the    field 


after  full  bloom, 
the  leaves  and  stems 
gradually  turn 
brown  and  the  feed 
value  diminishes. 

Weather  damage 
has  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  grade  or 
quality.  Hay  cut  at 
the  proper  stage  of 
maturity  may  de- 
teriorate markedly 
if  exposed  to  se- 
vere rains  and  sun 
bleaching.  Weather 
damage  affects  the 
appearance  of  hay 
and  raises  doubts  in 
the  buyer's  mind  as 
to  its  soundness,  es- 
pecially if  it  has 
been  severely 
stained,  bleached,  or 
browned.  Exposure 
to  rain  leaches  out 
certain  important 
nutrients,  such  as 
protein,  and  lessens 
aroma  and  palata- 
bility.  Weather 
damage  may  be 
slight,  model  ately 
severe,  or  very  se- 
vere, and  the  extent 
of  the  damage  will  therefore  cause  various  degrees  of  quality 
or  grade.  With  weather  damage  as  with  maturity,  the  presence  of 
natural  green  color  in  \\&y  indicates  good  curing  with  resultant  sweet 
odor,  palatability.  and  maximum  feed  value. 

Timothy  hay  divides  naturally  into  three  general  quality  groups 
according  to  the  conditions  and  methods  under  which  it  was  pro- 
duced. Every  bale  or  lot  presents  some  evidence  regarding  the 
methods  of  curing  and  the  maturity  of  the  hay  which  is  indicative 
of  quality.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  three  quality  groups  for  timothy 
hay  is  given  herewith: 

Group  I  (U.  S.  grade  l,  InflwHitg  the  wiper gtade  "Choice"). — Hay  cut  not 
later  than  full  Mourn  and  cured  with  wry  little,  if  any,  damage  from  rain  or 


Fig.  SO. —  A  timothy  plant  ill  bloom.  Timothy  should  be  cat  not 
later  than  full  bloom  to  meet  the  requite  iMlltl  of  0.  S. 
No.  1  grade.  Late  cutting  of  timothy  inoduiis  ;i  woody, 
hrown,  low-grade  ha; 
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sun  bleaching.  Slight  damage  from  dews,  fogs,  light  showers,  or  sun  bleach- 
ing not  sufficient  usually  to  reduce  the  natural  green  color  below  50  per  cent 
of  the  total  area  of  the  leaves,  stems,  and  heads. 

Group  II  (U.  S.  grade  2). — Hay  cut  not  later  than  full  bloom  which  re- 
ceived more  than  slight  damage  but  not  severe  damage  from  light  showers, 
numerous  heavy  dews,  or  excessive  sun  bleaching.  Also  hay  cut  after  full 
bloom  with  seeds  formed  or  seeds  partly  ripe,  which  was  cured  with  little,  if 
any,  damage  from  the  elements.  In  either  case  the  damage  sufficient  to  reduce 
the  natural  green  color  below  50  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  leaves,  stems, 
and  heads. 

Group  III  (U.  S.  grade  3). — Hay  cut  not  later  than  full  bloom  or  at  time  of 
seed  forming,  which  received  severe  damage  in  the  swath,  windrow,  or  cock 
from  heavy  rain  or  from  numerous  showers  followed  by  excessive  sun  bleach- 
ing. Also  hay  cut  so  late  that  seeds  are  ripe,  leaves  brown,  and  stems  woody 
from  maturity  and  natural  curing  prior  to  cutting.  In  either  case  the  injury 
is  sufficient  to  reduce  the  natural  green  color  below  30  per  cent  of  the  total  area 
of  the  leaves,  stems,  and  heads. 

Formulating  grades  for  hay  is  largely  a  problem  of  employing 
simple  yet  definite  methods  for  determining  and  definitions  for  ex- 
pressing the  condition  of  the  hay  which  will  represent  its  quality. 
The  specifications  employed  in  the  United  States  grades  for  timothy 
and  clover  hay  express  in  concise  terms  the  variations  in  quality 
arising  from   stages  of   maturity,  improper   curing,   and   weather 


damage. 


Color  Requirements  for  Clover  Hay 


The  time  to  cut  clover  for  hay  most  commonly  advocated  in  the 
clover  regions  of  the  United  States  is  when  the  clover  has  reached 
full  bloom.  Some  authorities  state'  that  the  dosirable  period  for 
cutting  may  extend  from  full  bloom  to  not  later  than  when  half  of 
the  clover  heads  have  begun  to  turn  brown.  When  clover  is  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  field  too  long  after  full  bloom  many  leaves  turn  brown 
or  fall  off  and  the  stems  gradually  become  woody.  In  such  cases 
the  hay  is  likely  to  appear  "  stemmy  "  and  dull  colored  in  the  bale 
and  thus  lose  its  attractive  appearance,  if  it  does  not  actually  lose 
a  grade. 

The  natural  colors  of  clover  hay  vary  so  greatly  between  medium 
red  clover,  alsike  clover,  and  mammoth  clover,  or  as  between  clovers 
produced  in  different  regions,  that  it  has  been  found  impracticable 
thus  far  to  formulate  rides  for  defining  color  requirements  in  per- 
centage terms. 

The  color  requirements  for  the  three  grades  of  clover  have  there- 
fore been  expressed  as  follows :  U.  S.  No.  1  grade,  green  to  greenish 
brown;  U.  S.  No.  2  grade,  greenish  brown  to  brown;  and  U.  S. 
No.  3  grade,  dark  brown.  These  are  interpreted  and  applied  as 
follows : 

U.  S.  No.  1  grade. — Green  to  greenish  brown  is  the  natural  color  of  various 
types  of  clover  hay  cut  not  later  than  full  bloom,  cured  under  favorable  con- 
ditions, and  free  from  weather  damage.  Bro.wn  colors  in  the  heads  and  some 
of  the  leaves  are  natural  to  the  clovers  and  are  not  evidence  of  damage.  A 
distinct  amount  of  natural  green  must  be  present  in  the  stems  and  leaves,  how- 
ever, for  the  sample  to  grade  No.  1. 

U.  S.  No.  2  grade. — Greenish  brown  to  brown  color  in  clover  hay  is  the 
blended  or  intermediate  color  between  natural  green  and  dark  brown.  Clover 
stems  and  leaves  to  come  under  this  definition  must  have  light  tinges  of  green. 
They  must  not  be  completely  brown  or  completely  faded  in  appearance.  This 
color  in  clover  is  commonly  found  when  the  hay  has  been  slightly  damaged  by 
heavy  dews  or  light  showers  followed  by  sun  bleaching,  or  when  the  clover  has 
matured  too  long  in  the  field  prior  to  cutting. 
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U.  S.  Xo.  3  grade. — Dark  brown  in  clover  is  that  color  wherein  no  tinge  of 
green  is  visible,  but  where  all  the  stems  and  leaves  are  dark  brown  and  com- 
pletely faded.  This  color  in  clover  hay  results  from  severe  damage  from 
heavy  rains  or  from  numerous  light  rains  and  sun  bleaching  through  a 
period  of  several  days  while  the  hay  is  in  process  of  curing.  This  grade  of 
hay  may  be  caused  also  by  the  clover  becoming  excessively  overripe  prior  to 
cutting. 

Color  Requirements  for  Mixed  Timothy  and  Clover  Hay 

In  lots  of  mixed  timothy  and  clover  hay  the  grade  is  established  by 
a  combination  of  the  color  requirements  for  timothy  and  clover.  Con- 
flicts of  color  specifications  in  mixtures  of  timothy  and  clover  are  not 
common,  because  clover  ripens  earlier  than  timothy,  and  thus,  if 
the  hay  is  cut  when  the  clover  is  in  full  bloom,  the  timothy  will 
be  cut  early,  and  will,  if  well  cured,  carry  a  high  percentage  of 
green  color.  Sometimes,  however,  late  cutting  of  the  clover  or 
weather  damage  will  cause  a  conflict  of  colors  in  mixed  timothy  and 
clover  hays. 

Mixtures  of  timothy  to  meet  the  requirements  of  United  States 
No'.  1  grades  for  clover-mixed  hay  should  be  cut  at  the  time  the 
clover  is  in  full  bloom.  As  a  general  rule,  red  clover  reaches  the 
blooming  stage  10  days  to  2  weeks  earlier  than  timothy.  The  effect 
of  cutting  timothy  10  days  or  2  weeks  ahead  of  full  bloom  is  to  de- 
crease its  yield  slightly  but  to  raise  its  percentage  of  green  color  and 
its  consequent  attractiveness.  The  slight  loss  in  timothy  yield  is  im- 
material when  the  clover  predominates  in  the  mixture. 

Mixtures  of  timothy  and  alsike  clover  are  best  cut  when  the  alsike 
is  in  full  bloom.  Alsike  has  a  tendency  to  bloom  a  little  later  than 
does  red  clover,  especially  on  moist  soils,  and  it  will  hold  its  leaves 
and  green  color  longer  after  bloom  than  does  red  clover.  For  these 
reasons  the  best  cutting  time  for  timothy  and  alsike  are  nearer  to- 
gether than  are  timothy  and  red  clover. 

Foreign  Material  a  Secondary  Grading  Factor 

Foreign  material  in  hay  refers  to  weeds  and  such  sedges,  rushes, 
and  other  plants  as  are  coarse  and  not  suitable  for  feeding  purposes, 
and  to  cornstalks,  stubble,  chaff,  and  other  objectionable  matter 
which  occur  naturally  in  hay. 

Foreign  material  is  pure  waste  or  dockage.  It  is  usually  rejected 
by  livestock  and  remains  uneaten  in  the  mangers.  When  hay  is  pur- 
chased by  the  feeder  of  livestock  the  buyer  does  not  get  full  value  for 
his  money  if  the  hay  contains  much  foreign  material.  Foreign  ma- 
terial is  detrimental  in  hay  and  if  present  in  any  considerable  quan- 
tity it  is  just  and  proper  that  the  grade,  and  thus  indirectly  the  price, 
be  lowered  according  to  the  percentage  of  weeds  or  other  foreign 
material. 

In  the  United  States  grades  a  maximum  of  10  per  cent  foreign 
material  is  allowed  in  No.  1  grade  before  the  grade  can  be  lowered  on 
account  of  foreign  material.  This  applies  to  all  classes  of  timothy 
and  its  mixtures,  except  in  the  supergrade  choice  timothy,  where  the 
amount  of  foreign  material  can  not  exceed  5  per  cent.  In  all  classes 
No.  2  grade  permits  a  maximum  of  15  per  cent  or  less  of  foreign 
material,  and  No.  3  grade  permits  20  per  cent.  When  the  percentage 
of  foreign  material  exceeds  the  amount  prescribed  for  any  particular 
grade  the  hay  which  is  otherwise  of  good  quality  is  lowered  in  grade 
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nil  account  of  the  foreign  material.  In  all  cases  where  the  foreign 
material  is  over  2(1  per  cent,  the  hay  must  lie  graded  "sample  {Trade," 
even. though  the  hay  is- sound  and  lias  sufficient  color  for  the  higher 
grades. 

Some  foreign  material,  very  injurious  to  livestock,  is  sometimes 
found  in  hay.  This  injurious  material  is  defined  in  the  United 
States  <rrades  as  including  sand  burs,  poisonous  plants,  wild  barley 
or  squirrel-tail  grass  (known  as  foxtail  in  some  regions),  and  other 
similar  matter  which  is  injurious  when  fed  to  livestock.  Wild  hur- 
ley or  squirrel-tail  grass  is  probably  the  most  widespread  weed  of 
injurious  character.  It  often  causes  severe  irritation  of  the  gums, 
tongues,  and  lips  of  animals,  resulting  in  loss  of  weight  and  growth 
in  many  instances,  and  occasionally  death. 

The.  presence  of  an  appreciable  amount  of  injurious  foreign  ma- 
terial places  the  hay  at  once  in  sample  grade  irrespective  of  color  or 
other  desirable  qualities. 

The   Use  of  Sample  Grade 

All  hay  to  enter  No.  1,  No.  2,  or  Xo.  .'5  grades  must  be  sound  and 
free  from  mold  or  other  unsoundness.  In  the  United  States  grades  a 
place  is  provided  in  sample  grade  for  all  hay  that  is  unsound,  that 
contains  more  than  '20  per  cent  foreign  material,  or  that  is  of  other- 
wise distinctly  low  quality.  The  term  "  no  grade  "  is  not  used  in  the 
United  States  grades.  Hays  made  from  grass  headed  in  the  field 
prior  to  cutting,  threshed  hay.  and  excessively  overripe  hay  are 
included  in  sample  grade. 

The  Federal  Hay  Inspection  Service 

To  assist  in  making  Federal  grades  thus  far  established  effective, 
a  Federal  hay-inspection  service  has  been  established.  As  soon  as 
Federal  grades  for   timothy    and   clover  hav   had    been    announced, 
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it   poaslMe  for  tile  inspector  to  examine  a  representative  saninle  of  the  hay 
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Via.  •">-.-  Car-dooi  Inspection  of  bay  Gael  sot  regain  unloading  any  bay.  it  is 
more  rapid  ami  Ips>  expensive,  bul  nol  M  reliable  as  plug  Inspection,  ttetnspec- 
tlon  may  be  obtained  if  desired,  however,  when  the  car  is  nnleaded 

training  schools  for  inspectors  were  beld  at  Washington,  and  several 
States  and  associations  of  hay  dealers  sent  men  to  take  the  training 
to  become  Federal  hay  inspectors. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1924  a  Dumber  of  Federal  hay  in- 
spectors had  been  trained  and  were  at  work  in  terminal  markets  and 
interior  shipping  territory.1 

How  to  obtain  Federal  inspection. — Wherever  Federal  hay  inspec- 
tors are  available  anyone  interested  in  a  shipment  of  hay  may  obtain 
Federal  inspection  upon  request  either  in  person,  by  telephone,  tele- 
graph, or  in  writing  to  the  inspector  at  the  market  where  the  hay  is 
located  or  to  the  nearest  inspector,  if  no  inspector  is  available  at  the 
market.  Upon  inspection  the  inspector  will  issue  a  certificate  of 
grade  for  the  hay.  A  copy  of  the  certificate  will  he  delivered  or 
mailed  at  once  to  "the  applicant  or  the  person  designated  by  him,  one 
copy  to  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  and  one 
to  the  shipper,  if  he  is  known  and  is  not  the  applicant. 

The  Federal  inspection  service  is  of  great  value  to  shippers  and 
buj'ers  of  hay,  as  it  provides  an  impartial  and  efficient  service  in  the 
marketing  of  hay. 

The  total  number  of  inspections  made  during  the  fiscal  year  1!»'_'4 
was  i)."2X\  for  the  inspectors  at  work  during  the  year.  "When  the 
alfalfa,  Johnson-grass,  and  wild-hay  grades  are  completed,  it  is 
expected  that  the  inspection  service  will  be  greatly  extended  and 
possibly  7;">  to  100  new  inspectors  will  be  trained  and  placed  in  the 
terminal  markets  and  at  shipping  points  in  the  Central  and  far 
Western  States.  With  this  distribution  of  inspectors  the  inspection 
service  will  be  readily  available  to  shippers  and  buyers  of  hay  over  a 
wide  territory. 

*A  list  of  the  names  and  locations  of  Federal  Inspect***  can  be  obtained  liy  writing 
to  the  Hay  Inspection  Service,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 
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Cost  of  Producing  Hay 

Hay  crops  are  grown  under  many  different  conditions.  Nearly  all 
farmers  keep  some  livestock,  and  the  need  for  roughage  and  the  gen- 
eral use  of  grasses  and  legumes  in  crop  rotations  cause  some  form  of 
hay  plant  to  be  grown  on  most  farms  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Therefore,  any  cost  of  production  figure  of  significance  must  be  for 
a  specified  kind  of  hay  plant  grown  under  local  conditions. 

Extensive  studies  have  not  jet  been  made  on  the  cost  of  producing 
hay  per  acre  and  per  ton,  similar  to  those  made  for  such  crops  as 
sugar  beets,  wheat,  and  cotton.  Particularly  is  this  true  for  recent 
years.  Considerable  information  is  available  on  the  quantity  cost 
factors  used  in  the  production  of  some  of  the  more  important  hays 
and  on'the  time  required.to  harvest  hay  by  various  methods  and  with 
different-sized  machines.  These  data  are  less  changeable  than  costs 
expressed  in  money  units  and  form  the  principal  basis  of  this  dis- 
cussion of  hay  production  costs. 

Elements  of  Cost 

Items  of  cost  in  the  production  of  hay  are:  Man  labor,  horse 
labor,  seed,  manure  and  commercial  fertilizer,  machinery,  land  rent, 
and  overhead. 

Man  and,  horse  labor. — Most  of  the  tame  grasses  used  for  hay  are 
sown  with  small  grain  crops.  Under  this  condition  the  labor  for 
preparing  the  seed  bed  and  in  most  instances  the  labor  for  sowing 
the  seed  is  charged  against  the  grain  crop.  Variations  from  this 
general  practice  will  be,  found  in  some  localities  where  the  crop  is 
sown  independently  of  the  grain  crop,  either  with  or  without  extra 
work  for  land  preparation.  In  general,  little  or  no  work  is  done  on 
the  meadow  after  sowing  until  harvest  time,  although  in  some 
localities  the  practice  of  rolling  the  land  in  the  spring  is  rather 
general.  Sometimes  the  meadows  are  gone  over  with  a  disk  harrow 
or  similar  implement,  and  in  irrigated  districts  additional  labor  is 
required  for  watering  the  crop.  Aside  from  irrigating,  these  prac- 
tices are  not  general,  and  influence  to  a  very  slight  extent  the  cost 
figures  which  are  presented  in  this  discussion. 

The  average  hours  of  man  and  horse  labor  used  in  harvesting  such 
crops  as  mixed  grasses,  clover,  timothy,  and  alfalfa  are  given  in 
Table  11  for  farms  located  in  a  number  of  different  States.  Har- 
vesting includes  mowing,  raking,  hauling,  and  storing.  In  the  areas 
shown,  an  average  of  7.5  to  9.1  man  hours  were  used  to  harvest  an 
acre  of  mixed  grasses  or  of  timothy.  The  average  number  of  horse 
hours  pei"  acre  varied  in  the  different  areas  from  7.7  to  10.2  for  mixed 
grasses  and  from  8.8  to  11.4  for  timothy.  These  figures  are  for  one 
cutting  with  average  yields  in  the  different  areas  of  about  1.5  tons 
per  acre  of  mixed  hay  and  from  1.3  tons  to  1.8  tons  per  acre  of 
timothy  hay. 

The  periods  of  labor  for  harvesting  an  acre  of  clover  were  8.9 
man  hours  and  9.9  horse  hours  on  the  New  York  farms  and  8.7  man 
hours  and  10  horse  hours  on  the  Illinois  farms  for  one  cutting. 
The  yield  per  acre  was  0.7  of  a  ton  greater  on  the  New  York  farms, 
averaging  2  tons  per  acre,  as  against  1.3  tons  on  the  Illinois  farms. 
On  the  "Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  farms  the  clover  was  cut  for  hay 
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the  second  time  on  one-third  and  one-half  of  the  respective  acreage 
of  meadow.  On  the  Wisconsin  farms  the  total  labor  of  harvesting 
per  acre  of  meadow  averaged  11.2  man  hours  and  15.5  horse  hours 
for  a  yield  of  2.2  tons  per  acre;  and,  on  the  Minnesota  farms,  8.6  man 
hours  and  12.1  horse  hours  per  acre  of  meadow,  for  an  average  yield 
of  1.5  tons  per  acre. 

In  the  Central  and  Eastern  States  an  average  of  11  to  21.8  man 
hours  and  16  to  21.1  horse  hours  per  acre  of  alfalfa  meadow  were 
used  in  harvesting.  The  crop  was  usually  cut  twice,  and  about 
two-thirds  of  the  acreage  was  cut  the  third  time.  The  quantity  of 
hay  harvested  varied  from  an  average  of  1.9  to  2.5  tons  per  acre 
of  meadow  in  the  various  States. 

On  the  irrigated  farms  in  Colorado  17.1  man  hours  and  21.3  horse 
hours  were  used  to  harvest  an  acre  of  alfalfa,  including  the  labor 
for  all  cuttings.     The  yield  was  3.3  tons  per  acre,  and  the  usual 
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Fig.  53. — Variations  in  cost  factors  of  producing  hay.     Fer  cent  of  total  cost 

practice  was  to  cut  the  crop  three  times  during  the  season,  a  very 
few  men  making  only  two  cuttings. 

In  the  various  States  an  average  of  5  to  6.5  man  hours  and  5.2- 
to  7.3  horse  hours  were  required  to  harvest  a  ton  of  mixed  grasses. 
The  Iowa  farmers  used  less  labor  in  harvesting  a  ton  of  timothy 
than  did  the  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  farmers,  and  the  New  York 
farmers  less  labor  in  harvesting  a  ton  of  clover  than  did  the  farmers 
in  the  other  States  shown. 

The  lowest  labor  requirements  in  harvesting  a  ton  of  alfalfa 
were  reported  by  the  Colorado  farmers  (5.2  man  and  7.1  horse 
hours),  and  the  highest  by  the  Illinois  farmers  (10.1  man  and  12.5 
horse  hours). 
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Table  11. — Average  hours  of  labor  used  in  harvesting  hay  and  quantity  of  seed 
used  in-  establishing  a  meadow  * 


Kind  of  crop  and 
State 

Quan- 
tity 
cut  per 
acre  of 
mead- 
ow 

Labor  per  acre 
of  meadow 

(mowing,  rak- 
ing, hauling, 
and  storing) 

Labor  per  ton 
of  hay  cut 

(mowing,  rak- 
ing, hauling, 
and  storing) 

Seed  used  per  acre 

Partofacreago 

cut  more  than 

once 

Man 

Horse 

Man 

Horse 

Timo- 
thy 

Clover 

Alfalfa 

Two 
times 

Three 
times 

MIXED  > 

New  York 

Tons 
1.4 
1.5 

1.4 
1.5 

1.4 
1.3 

1.8 

2.0 
2.2 
1.5 
1.3 

2.2 
2.4 
2.6 
1.9 
2.0 
3.3 

Hours 
7.9 
7.5 
9.1 

7.8 

9.1 
8.0 

7.6 

8.9 
14.2 
8.6 

&7 

14.4 
21.8 
20.2 
19.2 
14.0 
17.1 

Hours 

7.7 

7.8 

10.2 

10.1 

11.0 
11.4 
8.8 

9.9 
15.8 
12.4 
10.0 

16.0 
21.2 
24.1 
23.7 
22.4 
24.3 

Hours 
5.6 
5.0 
6.5 

5.2 

6.5 
6.2 
4.2 

4.4 
6.5 
5.7 
6.7 

6.5 
9.1 
8.1 
10.1 
7.0 
5.2 

Hours 
5.5 
5.2 
7.3 
6.7 

7.9 
8.8 
4.9 

6.0 
7.0 

a3 

7.7 

7.3 
8.8 
9.6 
12.5 
11.2 
7.4 

Pounds 
9.2 
9.1 
4.6 
4.6 

5.5 
5.4 
4.0 

Pounds 
4.9 
10.5 
3.8 
4.0 

Pounds 

Percent 

Percent 

Pennsylvania 

Minnesota 

TIMOTHY 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

CLOVER 

10.1 
7.2 

10.7 
7.2 

16.3 
18.0 
11.7 
13.7 
15.0 
12.5 

(•> 
33 

50 

00 

91 
93 
80 

w 

100 

100 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

ALFALFA 

New  York 

64 

59 

60 

Illinois       

72 

Iowa 

(?) 

1  The  data  are  not  averages  for  States,  but  are  the  results  from  regional  studies  within  the  States.  The 
data  for  Colorado  apply  to  irrigated  land.  Thoy  were  obtained  at  different  times  during  the  period  1902 
to  1917. 

!  Mostly  clover  and  timothy. 

1  Second  crop  used  for  seed  or  pasture. 

*  Not  known. 

■  Exact  percentage  not  known,  but  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  farmers  varied  from  the.usual  practice 
of  making  three  cuttings  during  the  season. 

Cost  figures  from  some  of  these  areas  indicate  that  man  and 
horse  labor  made  up  about  one-third  of  the  total  cost  of  production. 
(Fig.  53.)  Although  the  labor  cost  of  producing  an  acre  of  hay 
varies  because  of  differences  in  yield,  number  of  cuttings,  lay  of  the 
land,  etc.,  there  are  wide  variations  in  the  time  required  to  harvest 
a  ton  of  hay  with  different-sized  machines  and  crews  and  by  differ- 
ent harvesting  methods,  as  will  be  shown  later. 

Seed. — Where  grass  is  sown  with  a  grain  crop,  often  the  only  cost 
of  getting  a  stand  is  for  the  seed.  The  average  quantities  of  seed 
used  per  acre  for  different  classes  of  hay  in  a  number  of  different 
areas  are  given  in  Table  11. 

The  seed  for  these  crops  is  not  sown  annually  on  the  same  fields 
and  the  cost  is  prorated  over  several  years.  The  annual  cost  of  seed 
depends  very  largely  on  seed  prices  and  the  number  of  years  the 
meadow  is  used  before  it  is  plowed  tip. 

On  the  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and  Missouri  farms  the  average  annual 
cost  of  seed  varied  from  7.1  to  9  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  producing 
mixed  and  clover  hays.  On  the  New  York  farms  the  cost  of  seed 
was  17.9  per  cent  of  the  total  and  in  the  irrigated  regions  of  Idaho 
and  Colorado  the  cost  of  alfalfa  seed  was  1.5  and  1.7  per  cent,  respec- 
tively, of  the  total  production  costs  of  an  acre  of  alfalfa.    (Fig.  53.) 
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Manure  and  commercial  fertilizer. — The  use  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizers on  grasslands  is  not  generally  practiced.  There  are  parts 
of  the  country,  and  more  particularly  individual  farms,  where  fer- 
tilizers are  used  rather  extensively  on  hayfields.  In  some  areas  the 
use  of  barnyard  manure  in  the  crop  rotation  is  such  that  a  part  of 
the  charge  is  carried  by  the  hay  crop.  On  the  Xew  York  farms  this 
item  amounted  to  11.5  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  producing  an  acre 
of  mixed  hay.  On  the  Wisconsin  farms  this  charge  was  4.9  per  cent 
of  the  total  production  cost  for  mixed  hay  and  8.7  per  cent  for  clover 
hay.  On  the  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  Idaho  farms  no  charge  for  manure 
and  fertilize]1  was  made  against  the  hay  crops,  and  on  the  Colorado 
farms  this  expense  was  only  0.3  per  cent  of  the  total  production 
cost.     (Fig.  58.) 

Haying  machinery, — Cost  data  from  farms  in  New  York,  ..Ohio, 
Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Colorado,  and  Idaho  show  that  the  average 
annual  cost  of  using  machinery  varies  from  2,2  to  15.1  per  cent  of 
the  total  cost  of  producing  hay.  (Fig.  53.)  A  large  part  of  this 
expense  is  a  direct  cash  outlay  for  the  machines,  which  is  prorated 
and  a  part  charged  annually  as  depreciation,  and  for  repairs.  In 
addition  to  the  prices  paid  for  machinery  and  the  annual  main- 
tenance cost  of  each  improvement,  two  factors  have  an  outstanding 
influence  on  the  machinery  cost  per  ton  of  hay  or  acre  of  hayfield: 
(1)  The  amount  and  kind  of  haying  equipment,  and  (2)  the  acres 
cut  each  year.  The  use  of  loader,  tedder,  sweep  rake  (buck  rake), 
and  larger-sized  mowers  and  rakes  adds  to  the  machinery  cost  of 
producing  a  given  quantity  of  hay,  but  the  labor  cost  will  be  con- 
siderably reduced.  Some  of  the  smaller  farmers  can  not  afford  to 
use  such  machines,  while  the  larger  producers  of  hay  not  only  find 
them  economical  but  decidedly  necessary  if  the  crop  is  to  be  har- 
vested expeditiously. 

Machines  are  utilized  to  best  advantage  on  the  larger  fields.  In 
a  study  of  the  machinery  cost  of  farm  operations  in  western  New 
York  *  the  author  reaches  the  following  conclusions : 

The  more  days'  work  done  annually  by  an  implement,  the  greater  is  its 
total  of  days  and  acres  of  work  done  before  wearing  out. 

The  more  days  of  actual  use  obtained  annually  from  an  implement,  the  less 
the  interest  charge  per  acre  and  i>er  day  actually  used. 

The  replacement,  cost  per  acre  or  per  bushel  or  ton  is  from  two  to  seven 
or  eight  times  as  great  for  small  acreages  as  for  large  acreages. 

The  relation  of  work  done  annually  to  cost  per  acre  is  shown  in 
Figure  54.  Farm  machinery  is  utilized  to  the  best  advantage  when 
it  is  used  in  profitable  work  continuously  until  it  is  worn  out,  and 
within  certain  limits  the  greater  the  acreage  covered  annually  the 
less  the  cost  per  acre  of  work. 

Land  rent. — Compared  with  crops  like  potatoes,  sugar  beets,  and 
corn,  production  costs  of  hay  per  acre  are  relatively  low.  Less 
labor  and  cash  expenses  are  required  for  the  hay,  but  the  rental 
charge,  computed  at  a  certain  per  cent  of  the  investment  in  land,  is 
the  same  for  all  crops  grown  on  land  of  equal  value,  and  the  rental 
charge  for  use  of  land  is  relatively  a  greater  part  of  the  whole  cost 
of  production  for  hay  than  for  the  other  crops  mentioned  above. 
For  the  farms  shown  in  Figure  53  "land  rent"  is  considerably 
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greater  than  any  other  single  item  of  expense  and  amounted  to  from 
29.2  to  52.2  per  cent  of  the  total  production  cost. 

After  land  rent,  man  labor  and  horse  labor  were  next  in  im- 
portance, the  two  together  making  up  nearly  one-third  of  the  total 
production  cost.  In  most  of  the  areas  the  cost  of  seed  was  of  rela- 
tively small  importance  and  the  cost  of  manure  and  commercial 
fertilizer  amounted  to  very  little,  with  the  exception  of  the  New 
York  area,  where  this  item  amounted  to  about  12  per  cent  of  the 
total.  In  general,  the  cost  of  using  machinery  was  from  5  to  10  per 
cent  of  the  total  cost  of  production.  The  relatively  high  labor  costs 
in  Colorado  and  Idaho  were  partly  due  to  the  time  spent  in  irrigat- 
ing the  alfalfa  crop.  Likewise,  the  relatively  high  overhead  charges 
were  due  to  the  water  rent  which  has  been  included  under  this 
heading. 

Overhead. — The  relative  importance  of  "  overhead  "  in  the  dif- 
ferent areas  depends  partly  on  what  is  included  under  this  heading. 
For  the  areas  shown  in  Figure  53  this  item  amounted  to  from  0.3  per 
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Fio.  54. — Relation  of  the  size  of  the  meadow  to  the  cost  per  acre  of  using  ma- 
chinery in  New  York  about  1914 

cent  of  the  total  production  cost  in  Ohio  to  17.7  per  cent  in  Idaho. 
Under  this  heading  are  usually  included  such  expenses  as  mainte- 
nance of  buildings  and  fences,  taxes  and  insurance,  miscellaneous 
labor,  cleaning  up  fence  rows  and,  in  Colorado  and  Idaho,  water 
used  in  irrigating  alfalfa. 

Saving  in  Man  Labor  Through  the  Development  of  Haying  Machinery 

The  development  of  the  mower,  rake,  tedder,  hay  loader,  and  the 
various  unloading  devices  has  caused  a  great  change  in  the  hours  of 
labor  required  to  harvest,  an  acre  of  hay.  According  to  the  Thir- 
teenth Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Volume  II, 
1898,  the  period  of  time  required  to  harvest  an  acre  of  timothy  yield- 
ing 1  ton  of  hay  in  1850  was  about  21  hours  when  all  of  the  work  was 
done  by  hand,  whereas  in  1895  only  about  4  hours  was  required  when 
the  work  was  done  with  up-to-date  machinery  and  a  minimum  num- 
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ber  of  operations  performed.  The  total  of  4  hours  given  for  har- 
vesting hay  with  machinery  is  considerably  lower  than  is  found  in 
actual  practice  on  the  majorities  of  farms  to-day.  Most  farmers 
rake  their  hayj  often  some  time  is  spent  in  bunching,  and  the  most 
usual  practice  is  to  load  by  hand,  whereas  the  machinery  operations 
in  the  commissioners  report  include  only  mowing,  tedding,  loading 
with  a  hay  loader,  hauling  to  the  barn,  and  unloading  with  a  hay 
fork,  and  storing  in  a  mow.  Probably  a  better  comparison  of  the 
time  required  by  hand,  in  1850,  with  the  time  required  with  ma- 
chinery in  1895,  is  shown  by  the  amount  of  labor  required  to  per- 
form the  different  operations.  Mowing  by  hand  required  about  six 
and  one-half  times  as  much  man  labor  as  cutting  with  a  mowing 
machine.  Tedding  by  hand  required  six  and  two-thirds  times  as 
much  labor  as  tedding  with  machinery.  Both  loading  and  hauling 
to  the  barn  and  unloading  required  nearly  twice  as  much  time  when 
performed  by  hand  as  when  loaded  with  the  hay  loader  and  unloaded 
with  a  hay  fork.  The  time  required  to  put  the  hay  in  the  mow  was 
twice  as  great  when  unloaded  by  hand  as  when  the  hay  fork  was 
used.     (Fig.  55.) 
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35. — Man  labor  required  for  harvesting  1  acre  of  timothy  for  hay   (1  (on  by 
hand  in  1830  and  by  machinery  in  1893) 


Where  up-to-date  machinery  is  used  and  only  a  minimum  number 
of  operations  are  performed,  the  amount  of  man  labor  required  to 
harvest  an  acre  has  been  reduced  to  one-fifth  of  that  required  when 
all  of  the  work  was  done  by  hand. 

Present  Day  Labor  Standards  in   Harvesting  One  Cutting  of  Timothy 
and  Clover,  Alfalfa,  and  Wild  Grassrln  Representative  Districts 

The  hours  of  labor  required  in  harvesting  an  acre  of  hay  varies 
partly  with  the  kind  of  plant,  considerably  with  the  yield,  largely 
with  the  character  of  ground  on  which  the  crop  is  grown,  and  to 
some  degree  with  the  method  of  storing.  Recent  studies  of  the  hours 
of  labor  involved  in  cutting  and  putting  timothy  and  clover  in  the 
bam  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  with  those  for  putting  alfalfa 
in  the  stack  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska   and  stacking  wild  hay  in 
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western  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas,  Montana,  and  Wyoming  show  that 
more  labor  is  used  under  eastern  conditions.  The  total  hours  of  man 
and  horse  labor  required  to  harvest  an  acre  of  timothy  and  clover  in 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  averaged  8.4  and  8.9  hours,  respectively. 
In  Kansas  and  Nebraska  the  total  hours  of  labor  for  putting  alfalfa 
in  the  stack,  where  the  hay  was  hand  pitched  and  hauled  to  the 
stack  in  racks,  was  5.4  man  hours  and  7.3  horse  hours  as  against  4.6 
man  hours  and  7.2  horse  hours  where  sweep  rakes  (buck  rakes)  and 
stackers  were  used. 

The  yields  of  prairie  hay  were  generally  lighter,  averaging  1  ton 
to  the  acre  as  against  V/±  tons  of  alfalfa  and  V/2  tons  f°r  mixed 
timothy  and  clover,  and  the  labor  for  harvesting  was  somewhat  less, 
averaging  4.7  man  hours  and  7.4  horse  hours  per  acre  where  racks 
were  used  and  3.8  man  hours  and  6.3  horse  hours  where  sweep  rakes 
and  stackers  were  used. 
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Fig.  56. — A  standard  day's  work  for  machines  of  different  sizes,   central  Illinois, 

1918 

The  increased  hours  of  labor  required  where  racks  were  used  may 
be  attributed  largely  to  longer  hauls  due  to  lower  yields  and  more 
hand  work  in  loading  and  unloading. 

An  analysis  of  the  various  operations  in  harvesting  hay  shows  that 
the  time  required  for  mowing  is  greatest  in  the  Eastern  States,  where 
much  of  the  land  is  rough  and  where  many  of  the  fields  are  small. 
On  a  number  of  farms  in  this  region  some  of  the  mowing  was  done 
by  hand.  The  time  required  for  cutting  an  acre  of  alfalfa  in  the 
Central  West  was  practically  the  same  as  that  for  cutting  wild 
grass. 

It  also  took  longer  to  rake  the  partly  cured  crop  into  windrows 
in  the  East  than  in  the  Central  West.  This  is  partly  owing  to 
rougher  fields  and  also  to  the  use  of  smaller  rakes,  there  being  a 
number  of  1-horse  rakes  used  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  In 
the  eastern  district  a  number  of  farmers  used  tedders,  this  operation 
averaging  for  all  farms  one-tenth  of  an  hour  man  labor  and  two- 
tenths  horse  labor. 
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The  time  required  to  store  hay  in  the  barn  is  naturally  much 
greater  than  when  stacked  in  the  open,  the  hours  of  labor  used  for 
bunching,  hauling,  and  putting  the  hay  in  the  mow  amounting  to  5.8 
man  hours  and  4.5  horse  hours  per  acre  for  mixed  timothy  and 
clover.  The  time  required  for  bunching,  hauling,  and  stacking  hay 
where  racks  were  used  averaged  3.8  man  hours  and  3.!)  horse  hours 
for  alfalfa  as  against  3  man  hours  and  3.9  horse  hours  for  wild  hay. 
On  these  farms  where  the  hay  was  hauled  by  sweeps  and  stacked 
with  mechanical  stackers  the  time  was  cut  down  to  3  man  and  3.8 
horse  hours  for  alfalfa  and  2.1  man  and  2.8  horse  hours  for  wild  hay. 

Duty  of  Haying  Machines 

Mowing,  raking  and  tedding. — The  hay  crop  is  usually  harvested 
during  a  rush  season,  and  the  use  of  improved  methods  and  improved 
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Fig.  57. — A  fair  day's  work  in  hauling  and  storing  hay  in  a  barn  by  hand  and  with 
hay  fork  or  sling,  western  New  York  about  1914 

machinery  is  of  considerable  advantage  in  getting  the  harvesting 
completed,  including  storage,  in  a  short  time  to  avoid  damage  by 
rains. 

According  to  figures  obtained  in  central  Illinois,  the  6-foot  mow- 
ing machine  increased  the  efficiency  of  man  and  horse  labor  by  about 
15  per  cent  over  their  efficiency  when  using  a  5-foot  mower.  The  use 
of  7  and  8-foot  mowers  would  result  in  correspondingly  greater  in- 
creases, but  on  many  of  the  smaller  farms  the  mowing  machine  is  not 
used  enough  to  warrant  the  greater  investment  in  the  larger  ma- 
chines. Likewise,  on  some  of  the  rougher  lands  and  on  some  of  the 
heavier  yielding  meadoAvs  the  use  of  the  larger  mowers  is  not  prac- 
ticable. 

About  one-third  of  the  farmers  reporting  on  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing hay  in  central  Illinois  used  the  tedder.  The  size  of  those 
reported  ranged  from  5  to  12  feet  in  width,  and  two  horses  were  used 
on  nearly  all  of  them.    The  most  common  sizes  were  the  8  and  10- 
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foot  machines.  The  10-foot  tedder  covered  about  4  acres  more  per 
day  than  did  the  8-foot  machine. 

The  use  of  the  larger  mowers,  tedders,  and  rakes  results  in  the 
performance  of  more  work  in  a  given  time.  (Fig.  56.)  The  6- foot 
mower  will  cut  V/2  acres  more  per  day  than  the  5-foot  mower,  the  10- 
foot  tedder  will  ted  about  4  acres  per  day  more  than  the  8-foot  ted- 
der, and  the  12-foot  rake  will  rake  about  2y2  acres  more  in  a  day 
than  the  10-foot  rake.  This  saving  often  is  worth  while  on  large 
level  hay  farms,  but  many  of  the  men  on  smaller  farms  evidently 
consider  the  investment  in  the  larger  and  more  expensive  machines 
inadvisable. 

Hauling  and  storing  in  the  barn. — In  some  sections  of  the  country 
the  greater  part  of  the  hay  crop  is  put  into  the  barn  by  hand.  In 
western  New  York  an  investigation  of  haying  methods  showed 
that  when  the  hay  was  unloaded  with  a  hay  sling  or  hay  fork  this 
comparatively  inexpensive  device  increased  the  crew's  efficiency  per 
day  by  about  45  per  cent  over  that  when  the  hay  was  unloaded  by 
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Fig.  58.-  Standard  day's  work  in  loading  by  hand  and  with  hay  loader,   central 

Illinois,  1918 

hand.  Such  a  saving  is  well  worth  while  not  only  in  the  increase 
in  quantity  of  hay  that  can  be  put  up  in  a  given  time-  but  in  the 
doing  away  with  much  heavy  labor.  In  this  area  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent-sized crews  are  used  where  unloading  is  done  by  hand  as 
well  as  where  the  hay  is  unloaded  with  the  sling  or  fork.  In  gen- 
eral, enlarging  the  crew  did  not  result  in  increasing  the  amount  of 
work  done  in  the  same  proportion,  although  an  increase  in  size  of 
crew  enabled  the  farmer  to  complete  his  haying  in  less  time.  It  is 
believed  that  the  principal  reason  why  the  amount  of  work  per- 
formed did  not  increase  proportionately  with  size  of  crew  was  that 
the  larger  crews  were  used  by  the  farmer  with  the  larger  hay 
acreages  at  larger  barns,  necessitating  longer  hauls  from  the  fields 
and  sometimes  a  greater  number  of  men  for  putting  the  hay  in  the 
mow.     (Fig.  57.) 

Loading  hay. — Although  it  is  not  advisable  to  use  hay  loaders  on 
all  farms  because  of  the  lay  of  the  land  or  the  small  quantity  of  hay 
to  be  made  each  season-  the  use  of  a  hay  loader  is  often  a  great,  saver 
of  time.    A  study  of  a  day's  work  in  central  Illinois  indicates  that 
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three  men  with  a  loader — two  besides  the  driver  of  the  team — put 
on  a  load  of  hay  in  about  25  per  cent  less  time  than  do  three  men  by 
hand.  Where  loaded  from  the  swath,  bunching  and  raking  are 
entirley  done  away  with  when  the  loader  is  used.  There  is  the 
added  advantage  that  someone  who  is  not  capable  of  doing  a  full 
mans  work  with  the  pitchfork  can  be  utilized  to  drive  the  team  on 
the  loader.  (See  fig.  58.)  With  a  crew  of  three  men  a  load  of  hay 
is  put  on  the  wagon  in  about  25  per  cent  less  time  by  using  a  loader 
than  when  loaded  by  hand. 

Harvesting  alfalfa  hay  by  different  methods. — A  study  of  the 
haying  operations  on  235  Corn  Belt  farms  showed  that  four  fairly 
distinct  methods  are  in  common  use  in  handling  alfalfa  throughout 
this  region.  From  the  standpoint  of  time  consumed  and  the  amount 
of  labor  used,  these  methods,  which  are  based  on  the  first  cutting 
and  a  yield  of  iy2  tons  per  acre,  vary  greatly. 


METHOD 


t   CUT,  PAKE,  COCK,  HAUL  AND 
PUT  IN  BARN,  HAY  PITCHED  BY 
HAND. 

2  CUT.  PAKE,  HAUL  FROM  WINDROW, 
AND  PUTIN  BARN.  HAY  PITCHED 
BY  HAND. 

3.  CUT,  RAKE  WITH  SIDE  DELIVERY, 
PUTIN  BARN.  HAY  LOADER  USED 
IN  LOADING. 

■*.  CUT,  RAKE,  HAUL  TO  STACK  IN 
FIELD  WITH  BUCK  RAKE,  HAY 
STACKED  WITH  STACKER 

5.  CUT,  RAKE,    HAUL  TO  BALER  WITH 
BUCK  RAKE,   THEN  HAULED  TO 
BARN  ON  WAGON 
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Fig.  59. — Time  and  labor  required  in  harvesting'  alfalfa  hay  by  different  methods 

From  method  1  to  method  4,  as  shown  in  Figure  59,  there  is  a 
gradual  decrease  in  the  amount  of  labor  used,  the  average  amount 
per  acre  by  method  4  being  only  a  little  more  than  half  that  required 
by  method  1.  In  method  5  the  hay  was  baled  in  the  field.  This 
practice  is  not  comparable  with  the  other  methods,. but  is  worth 
consideration,  since  the  combined  operations  required  only  about  one 
hour  more  of  man  labor  per  acre  than  method  1. 

The  first  method  was  found  to  be  most  common  and,  because  of 
the  great  amount  of  hand  labor  used  in  cocking  and  in  pitching  the 
hay  onto  the  wagons,  required  more  time  and  labor  than  did  methods 
2,  3,  and  4.  It  is  true,  however,  that  many  of  the  farms  in  this 
region  did  not  have  large  enough  hay  acreages  to  justify  them  in 
buying  the  more  expensive  labor-saving  equipment,  while  others  with 
large  acreages  were  of  the  opinion  that  handling  hav  by  first  cock- 
ing and  then  pitching  onto  the  wagon  was  necessary." 

Method  2  is  practically  the  same  as  method  1,  with  cocking 
omitted,  and  the  decrease  in  hours  of  labor  over  method  1  is  prac- 
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tically  due  to  the  omission  of  this  operation.  The  saving  in  time  by 
methods  3  and  4  is  owing  largely  to  the  better  use  of  haying  ma- 
chinery and  to  the  fact  that  cocking  and  pitching  by  hand  arc 
eliminated. 

The  use  of  the  side-delivery  rake  and  hay  loader,  as  indicated  by 
method  3,  reduces  the  time  and  much  of  the  hard  labor  in  handling 
hay  over  the  practices  followed  in  methods  1  and  2. 

The  method  of  curing  and  handling  the  hay  preparatory  to  the 
use  of  a  buck  rake  or  sweep  rake  varies  greatly.  In  most  cases  the 
crop  is  cured  and  raked  into  windrows  with  the  ordinary  dump 
rake.  The  hay  may  then  be  taken  directly  from  the  windrow  or  put 
into  bunches  before  using  the  buck  rake.  This  method,  which  is  No. 
4  in  figure  59,  requires  less  labor  than  any  of  the  first  three.  The 
principal  difference  in  labor  required  per  acre  Avith  this  method  and 
method  3,  is  owing  to  the  difference  in  time  required  to  load,  haul, 
and  unload  the  hay. 
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l!y  M.  A.  Juu,  A.  It.  tax,  and  H.  Hunyea,  Bureau  of  A.iimal  liuiuxtrii;  It.  H. 
Slocum,  I).  Jackkox,  and  S.  W.  Mexdum,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economic*: 
C.  F.  Lang  worthy.  Bureau  of  Home  Economics;  and  AV.  L.  McAtee,  Bureau 
of   Biological   8urreii 

THE  IMPORTANCE  of  an  industry  must  be  judged  from  the 
standpoint  of  both  production  and  consumption  of  the  products. 
Poultry  raising  is  a  business  engaging  the  attention  of  farmers, 
laborers,  business  men,  professionals,  and  other  classes  of  people. 
In  fact,  the  claim  may  be  made  that  more  individuals  are  directly 
interested  in  keeping  and  breeding  fowls  than  in  the  production  of 
any  other  class  of  animals  or  any  class  of  plants.  Many  kinds  of 
poultry,  which  include  chickens," turkeys,  guinea  fowls,  pheasants, 
peafowls,  ostriches,  ducks,  geese,  and  swans,  are  raised  in  prac- 
tically all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  under  a  great  variety  of 
conditions.  Pigeons  are  not  classed  as  poultry,  but  because  of  their 
economic  importance  they  are  given  some  consideration  in  various 
sections  of  this  article.  In  respect  to  consumption,  there  are  few 
other  commodities  so  widely  used  as  poultry  meat  and  eggs.  Taking 
the  dietary  and  general  requirements  of  life  of  the  consuming 
classes  as  they  exist  to-day,  there  is  ample  justification  for  treating 
the  economic  importance  of  poultry  production  in  the  United  States 
as  a  measure  of  the  stability  of  the  industry.  The  progressive  devel- 
opment of  the  poultry  industry  seems  assured  in  view  of  the  relative 
value  of  poultry  products  as  a  source  of  an  important  part  of  the 
Nation's  food  supply. 

The  Uses  of  Poultry  Products 

Poultry  products  include  primarily  eggs  and  poultry  meat,  which 
are  eaten  by  practically  all  classes  of  people  and  which  also  have 
various  industrial  uses. 

The  Uses  of  Eggs 

Eggs  of  all  domesticated  poultry  are  edible  products,  but  probably 
99  per  cent  of  the  total  produced  in  the  United  States,  and  as  large 
a  proportion  of  the  imports,  are  eggs  produced  by  chickens.     Pro- 
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Fig.  1.— The  number  of  poultry  is  larger  in  the  United  States  than  in  any  other  country  of  the  world.    China  ranks  second 
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Auction  and  trade  in  eggs  of  turkeys,  guinea  fowls,  ducks,  and  geese 
are  of  only  negligible  importance. 

Eggs  enter  consuming  channels  chiefly  in  the  shell  form  and  as 
such  are  consumed  primarily  in  households,  although  bakers  and 
confectioners  also  use  considerable  quantities  in  the  shell.  Very  few 
eggs  other  than  those  in  the  shell  pass  through  the  familiar  culinary 
outlets.  Egg  products  are  consumed  mainly  by  wholesale  bakers  and 
by  confectioners.  Of  these,  the  frozen  products  serve  largely  as  an 
ingredient  of  cakes,  and  dried  eggs  find  their  outlet  chiefly  in  the 
baking  of  pies,  sweet  specialties,  and  confections. 

Considerable  dried  albumen  and  some  dried  yolk  and  mixed  egg 
are  also  used  in  the  arts.  Liquid  egg,  yolk  or  albumen,  treated 
with  chemical  preservatives,  mainly  boracic  acid,  is  used  some.  This 
industrial  outlet  is  of  value  in  the  disposal  of  eggs  which  have  be- 
come unfit  for  food.  Some  liquid  yolk  and  mixed  eggs,  as  well  as 
some  dried  egg  or  yolk,  are  consumed  in  tanning.  Egg-yolk  oil 
is  used  in  dressing  glove  leather  and  in  bookbinding.  Dried  albu- 
men is  used  for  finishing  glazed  leather,  in  chrome  tanning  of  skins, 
and  as  a  mechanical  fixing  agent  in  textile  dyeing,  particularly  in 
printing  delicate  tints  for  which  blood  albumen  is  not  suitable. 
Other  uses  are  as  a  fixing  agent  for  pigment  colors,  as  an  adhesive, 
as  a  sizing  for  paper,  by  bookbinders  in  gilding  books,  in  making 
printers'  ink,  for  thickening  inks,  and  in  clarifying  wines. 

Eggs  in  the  Diet 

Because  of  their  nutritive  value  and  the  ease  with  which  they  may 
be  prepared  in  a  variety  of  appetizing  ways,  eggs  have  a  distinct 
place  in  the  diet.  Like  meat,  their  protein  content  is  high;  like 
milk,  they  contain  most  of  the  essentials  for  growth  and  repair  of 
body  tissues. 

The  white  of  the  egg  is  a  solution  of  albumen,  a  typical  adequate 
protein,  mixed  with  very  small  proportions  of  other  substances.  The 
yolk  is  rich  in  a  phosphorus-containing  fat  in  emulsified  form  which 
is  easily  digested  and  readily  absorbed,  and  it  also  contains  a  protein 
with  a  high  phosphorus  content  like  the  casein  of  milk.  The  other 
mineral  elements  that  need  particular  attention  in  estimating  the 
nutritive  value  of  a  food — calcium  and  iron — are  present  in  the  yolk 
in  notable  quantities,  and  it  is  also  rich  in  the  antirachitic  vitamin 
and  in  vitamins  A  and  B.  In  fact,  egg  yolks  are  so  valuable  as 
a  source  of  iron  that  they  are  often  included  in  diets  for  that  special 
reason  (fig.  2). 

Whether  eaten  raw  or  cooked,  eggs  seem  to  be  almost  completely 
digested,  with  the  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  slightly  cooked 
egg.  The  ease  of  digestion  varies  with  the  method  of  preparation 
and  the  effect  of  this  on  flavor  and  the  surface  exposed  to  digestive 
juices. 

Eggs  are  frequently  prescribed  for  children  because  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  antirachitic  vitamin,  for  patients  with  gout  because  eggs 
are  low  in  purin-forming  components,  or  for  undernourished  per- 
sons because  of  the  readily  available  form  of  the  tissue-building  and 
energy-producing  nutrients.  The  quantity  used  by  people  in  gen- 
eral seems  to  be  controlled  somewhat  by  the  price  and  varies  with 
the  season. 
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The  ways  of  using  eggs  in  the  diet  are  almost  limitless.  They 
may  form  the  main  dish  at  breakfast  or  luncheon  or  enter  as  an 
ingredient  into  almost  any  complex  dish  at  dinner  from  the  soup 
to  the  dessert  course. 

The  temperature  of  cooking  affects  markedly  the  consistency  of 
eggs.  Lower  temperatures  coagulate  the  white  into  a  tender  jelly- 
like mass  and  allow  the  yolk  to  remain  soft.  Eggs  so  cooked  are 
considered  to  be  more  easily  digested  than  those  toughened  and 
hardened  at  higher  temperatures,  and  for  this  reason  coddling  rather 
than  boiling  is  recommended  as  a  way  of  cooking  eggs  for  children 
and  persons  of  delicate  digestion.  Different  methods  of  handling 
can  also  greatly  change  the  consistency  and  appearance  of  egg  dishes. 
Stirring  while  cooking,  for  example,  makes  scrambled  eggs,  and 
beating  air  in  before  cooking,  the  fluffy  omelet.     In  souffles,  cakes, 
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Fig.  2. — Chemical  composition  and  food  value  of  chicken  and  duck  flesh  and  eggs 

and  other  baked  products  eggs  act  as  binders  and  serve  as  a  means 
of  incorporating  air  for  leavening.  In  sauces,  cream  fillings,  cus- 
tards, candies,  and  icings,  eggs  thicken  the  mixture  and  give  smooth- 
ness of  texture.  In  salad  dressings,  they  are  the  common  emulsify- 
ing agent.  Their  adaptability  to  a  wide  variety  of  uses,  therefore, 
as  well  as  their  high  nutritive  value,  makes  eggs  one  of  the  most 
popular  foods  the  world  over. 

The  Uses  of  Poultry  Products 

Among  the  animal  products  used  for  human  food  few  have  been 
longer  or  more  widely  known  than  poultry.  The  kinds  of  poultry 
contributing  chiefly  as  sources  of  the  poultry-meat  supply  of  the 
Nation  include  chickens,  turkeys,  guinea  fowls,  ducks,  and  geese. 
Because  of  the  relatively  greater  number  of  chickens  raised  annually 
in  the  United  States,  by  far  the  largest  share  of  poultry  meat  con- 
cumed  is  provided  by  chickens.  Turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  guinea  fowls, 
and  pigeons  follow  in  the  order  named.  Practically  all  of  these 
kinds  of  poultry  meat  and  pigeon  meat  are  used  in  the  same  way 
as  articles  of  food. 
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The  percentage  of  edible  meat  in  the  different  classes  of  poultry 
varies  somewhat.  The  percentage  also  varies  in  any  one  class,  de- 
pending upon  the  kind,  whether  broilers  or  roasters  for  instance, 
and  it  varies  in  any  one  kind,  depending  largely  upon  the  condition 
of  fleshing.  In  Table  1  is  shown  a  comparison  of  the  approximate 
dressed  and  edible  percentages  of  various  classes  and  kinds  of 
poultry.  The  term  "  dressed  refers  to  the  bleeding  of  poultry  and 
removal  of  the  feathers;  the  term  "edible"  includes  the  heart, 
liver,  gizzard,  and  the  flesh,  after  the  bones  have  been  withdrawn. 


Table  1. — Comparison  of  the  approximate  dressed  and  edible  percentages  in 
various  classes  and  kinds  of  poultry  and  pigeons1 


Class  and  kind 


Unfattened  broilers. 
Fattened  broilers.. . 
Unfattened  roasters 
Fattened  roasters.  _ 
Fattened  capons-  _  - 
Fattened  fowl 


Per 

cent 

dressed 

of  live 

weight 


88.00 
91.00 
89.00 
92.00 
92.00 
92.00 


Per 

cent 

edible 

of 


weight 


64.  00 
61.00 
57.00 
63.00 
67.00 
64.00 


Per 
cent 
edible 
of  live 

weight 


48.00 
65.00 
.  50.50 
58.00 
62.00 
59.00 


Class  and  kind 


Squab  guineas. . 
Squab  pigeons. . 
Young  turkeys.. 

Young  geese 

Young  ducks.... 


Per 

cent 

dressed 

of  live 

weight 


82.50 
82.00 


Per 
cent 
edible 

of 
dressed 
weight 


60.00 
74.00 
66.50 
65.00 
60.00 


Per 

cent 

edible 

of  live 

weight 


50.00 
60.50 


1  Determination  of  the  dressed,  drawn,  and  edible  percentage  of  various  kinds  of  birds.    M.  A.  Julland 
W.  A.  Maw.    In  Sci.  Agr.  June,  1923. 

Poultry  Meat  in  the  Diet 

From  the  standpoint  of  composition  and  nutritive  value  poultry 
meat,  white  or  dark,  differs  very  little  from  other  lean  meats.  It 
may  be  called  an  efficient  protein  food,  since  the  proteins  like  those 
from  other  meats  contain  all  the  amino  acids  needed  for  the  building 
of  body  tissues.  These  proteins  are  also  well  assimilated  by  the 
human  body.  Like  other  meats,  poultry  is  to  be  depended  on  for 
iron  and  phosphorus,  but  is  low  in  calcium.  The  vitamin  content 
probably  varies  markedly  with  the  feed  of  the  poultry.     (See  fig.  2.) 

Animal-feeding  experiments  indicate  that  glandular  organs  are 
higher  in  vitamins  than  are  other  parts  of  our  meat  animals.  In- 
stead of  having  merely  gastronomic  reason  behind  it,  a  regard  for 
chicken  livers  as  delicious  tidbits  is  founded  on  good  nutrition. 

The  main  difference  in  the  composition  of  the  edible  portions  of 
poultry  and  other  meats  lies  in  the  fat  content,  its  amount  and  dis- 
tribution. The  average  fat  of  a  very  lean  cut  of  beef  is  close  to 
that  of  the  meat  of  an  average  chicken.  Like  other  food  animals, 
the  younger  birds  are  ordinarily  less  fat  than  the  older  ones ;  but  the 
amount  of  fat,  like  the  flavor  and  other  qualities  of  the  flesh,  varies 
largely  with  the  feed  and  exercise. 

The  tender  meat  of  chicken  or  thoroughly-cooked  fowl  is  con- 
sidered especially  good  for  invalids  and  children,  because,  containing 
little  fat  and  its  fibers  being  rather  loosely  held  together  with  con- 
nective tissue,  it  is  easily  digested. 

The  method  of  cooking  poultry  usually  depends  on  the  age  and 
quality  of  the  birds.  Older  ones  need  long  slow  cooking  with  water 
to  make  them  tender.  Younger  birds  may  be  roasted  without  pre- 
liminary cooking.    This  develops  the  desirable  flavor  due  to  brown- 
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ing,  but  does  not  soften  the  fibers  so  much  as  stewing.  Very  young 
birds  may  be  quickly  cooked  by  broiling  directly  over  the  fire  or  in 
a  pan  or  by  frying. 

Perhaps  because  the  lean  meat  of  poultry  is  rather  dry  and  lacking 
in  fat,  other  fat  is  often  added  in  cooking  and  serving.  For  ex- 
ample, slices  of  bacon  are  laid  over  fowl  to  be  roasted,  and  broilers 
are  usually  covered  with  butter  or  other  fat  before  they  are  cooked. 
The  popular  dish  known  as  "Maryland  fried  chicken"  includes 
slices  of  crisp  bacon,  corn  fritters,  and  a  cream  gravy,  all  of  them 
rich  in  fat.  Cold  chicken  is  often  used  in  salad  with  a  rich  dressing, 
or  warmed  up  in  a  rich  cream  sauce. 

The  delicate  flavor  of  chicken  combines  well  with  many  others. 
For  example,  savory  herbs,  oysters,  or  chestnuts  are  used  in  stuffing 
and  sweet  peppers  or  mushrooms  in  sauces.  By  skillful  blending 
of  such  flavors,  poultry  can  be  made  the  basis  of  a  great  variety  of 
good  dishes. 

The  cost  of  poultry  varies  considerably  with  supply  and  demand. 
In  general  the  older  fowls  are  cheapest,  and  by  proper  preparation 
can  be  made  to  approximate  the  younger  varieties  in  flavor,  though 
they  are  never  quite  so  good.  The  percentage  of  edible  flesh  is  great- 
est in  these.  Capons  are  always  more  expensive,  on  account  of  the 
more  delicate  flavor.  Broilers  and  fryers  are  expensive  if  considered 
in  relation  to  the  amount  of  edible  meat,  especially  in  the  early 
spring,  but  nothing  quite  takes  their  place  on  the  bill  of  fare.  The 
price  of  turkey  is  stimulated  by  holiday  demands,  and  it  can  be  pur- 
chased for  less  after  the  season  is  over.  Squabs  are  usually  bought 
as  luxuries.  Ducks,  geese,  and  guineas  are  not  so  generally  available 
and  the  prices  are  subject  to  greater  fluctuation.  Storage  fowls  in 
large  centers  are  cheaper  than  freshly-killed  stock  because  of  greater 
convenience  in  handling. 

In  selecting,  the  consumer  should  be  sure  of  getting  the  grade  he 
pays  for.  By  watching  the  market  certain  varieties  may  be  pur- 
chased cheaper  because  of  a  temporary  surplus.  All  forms  of  live 
poultry  are  cheaper  in  the  fall  than  in  the  spring  because  of  the  cost 
of  feeding  through  the  winter.  The  younger  fowls  are  characterized 
by  smaller  size,  less  fat,  and  the  flexibility  of  bones,  especially  the 
breast  bones. 

Historical  Development  of  the  Poultry  Industry 

Although  our  common  fowl  was  introduced  into  Great  Britain 
many  hundreds  of  years  ago  and  brought  to  America  by  the  first 
settlers,  the  poultry  industry  in  its  modern  sense  began  its  develop- 
ment within  the  last  century.  Fowls  were  bred  in  England  during 
the  Roman  occupation  for  the  sport  of  cock  fighting.  Use  of  their 
flesh  as  food  was  forbidden,  however,  by  Druidical  law.  The  Druids 
gave  way  to  Christianity  before  the  tenth  century  after  Christ,  but 
poultry  was  of  comparatively  little  importance  for  several  more  cen- 
turies.   As  late  as  1850  fowls  were  used  in  England  in  pagan  rites. 

By  the  time  of  the  first  settlements  in  America  edible  birds,  domes- 
tic and  wild,  were  largely  classed  together  as  "fowl."  Barnyard 
fowls  were  considered  an  inferior  sort  of  game  to  which  little  im- 
portance was  attached.  The  plentifulness  of  wild  fowl  in  the  colo- 
nies undoubtedly  detracted  still  further  from  the  importance  of  do- 
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mestic  birds.    Poultry  was  freely  eaten  in  time  of  want,  as  were  all 
other  animals.    Of  Jamestown  in  1609,  Captain  Smith  wrote  : 

As  for  our  hogs,  hens,  goats,  sheep,  horses,  or  what  lived,  our  commanders, 
officers,  and  salvages  (savages)  daily  consumed  them,  some  small  portion  some- 
times we  tasted,  till  all  was  devoured. 

Eggs  were  appreciated,  but  were  almost  entirely  a  warm-weather 
product.  During  Colonial  days  poultry  keeping  was  common  among 
the  Indians,  who  by  purchase  or  theft  supplied  themselves  with 
stock.  The  Iroquois  of  central  New  York  were  found  to  keep 
chickens  in  1687. 

There  was  slight  commercial  aspect  to  poultry  keeping  previous 
to  1825.  Most  frequent  mention  of  poultry  products  in  the  news- 
papers before  that  time  was  of  feathers  for  beds  and  pillows.  Be- 
tween then  and  1860  cheap  grain  in  the  inland  districts  and  improv- 
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Fio.  3.— Egg  prices  increased  materially  during  the  Civil  War,  but  fell  back  to  a  moderate  level  at 
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ing  transportation  encouraged  egg  production  in  the  Ohio  Valley. 
In  1839  there  were  16  States  with  poultry  valued  at  over  $250,000 
each.  New  York,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania  had  the  largest  num- 
bers, New  York  was  $1,153,413  in  value.  Ohio,  Tennessee,  and  Ken- 
tucky, however,  were  only  slightly  lower  in  poultry  value  than  Penn- 
sylvania. Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  the  westernmost  States  listed  had 
$16,000  worth  each. 

By  1860  poultry  production  for  meat  was  becoming  important 
near  the  cities.  At  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  the  ba^is  was  already 
laid  for  separation  of  egg  and  meat  production.  Points  close  by  the 
cities,  as  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  were  marketing  quantities  of  live  and 
dressed  fowls.  In  1855  Perth  Amboy  shipped  50,000  fowls  and  in 
1856  320,000  fowls  and  1,800,000  pounds  of  dressed  poultry.  West- 
ern centers,  typified  by  Cincinnati,  were  shipping  thousands  of  bar- 
rels of  eggs  packed  in  cut  straw.  These  shipments  of  eggs  shut  off 
by  the  war  from  their  former  market  at  New  Orleans  turned  to  the 
eastern  seaboard. 
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As  the  commercial  aspect  became  dominant,  poultry  keepers  saw 
the  importance  of  increasing  production  per  hen  and  in  developing 
cheap  methods  of  raising  chickens.  In  1847  two  patents  were  is- 
sued on  "  methods  of  incubation,"  though  it  was  40  years  later  that 
the  first  practicable  incubator  was  invented.  By  1840  or  1845  in- 
creasing attention  was  given  to  breeding,  to  feeding,  and  manage- 
ment for  profit  and  to  the  introduction  of  new  breeds.  Asiatic  fowls 
were  first  imported  in  important  quantities  shortly  before  1 850.  Their 
popularity  led  to  the  first  "hen  fever"  in  the  fifties,  after  which  a 
rapid  succession  of  breeds  claimed  attention.  In  1840  the  principal 
improved  breeds  were  Dorking,  Poland,  Java,  Game,  Bantam,  and 
Bucks  County  or  Chittagong.  By  1849,  when  the  New  England 
poultry  breeders  and  fanciers  held  their  first  poultry  show,  Cochin- 
Chinas,  Shanghais,  and  Plymouth  Eocks  had  become  well  known. 
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Fig.  4. — The  (arm  prices  of  eggs,  chickens,  and  corn  remained  practically  constant  from  1909  to 
1916,  at  which  time  corn  prices  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  the  prices  of  poultry  products. 
Corn  prices  fell  much  lower  than  egg  prices  following  1920,  but  by  1923  were  approaching  the 
same  level 

Interest  in  the  breeding  of  the  various  classes  of  poultry  for  exhibi- 
tion purposes  increased  rapidly,  until  by  1873  there  took  place  the 
first  organized  effort  to  place  the  breeding  industry  upon  a  stable 
basis.  In  that  year  there  was  organized  the  American  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation, which  had  for  its  object  the  formulation  and  adoption  of  a 
standard  of  excellence  to  be  used  exclusively  by  poultry  associations 
in  awarding  prizes  on  exhibition  poultry.  A  complete  standard  was 
adopted  for  all  the  then-recognized  varieties  of  domestic  and  orna- 
mental classes  gf  poultry,  and  in  1874  the  first  "  Standard  of  Per- 
fection "  was  printed.  Since  that  time,  the  "  Standard,"  revised 
periodically,  has  served  as  the  basis  of  guidance  in  breeding  opera- 
tions in  developing  many  breeds  and  varieties.  In  many  respects, 
iherefoi-e,  the  standard-bred  poultry  industry  served  as  a  foundation 
for  the  subsequent  development  of  the  industry.  Poultry  exhibi- 
tions (fig.  5)  have  exercised  a  remarkable  influence  in  maintaining 
high  standards  of  excellence  and  in  fostering  the  interests  of  the  in- 
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dustry.  The  number  of  standard  breeds  and  varieties  recognized 
by  the  American  Poultry  Association  is  as  follows:  Chickens,  42 
breeds  and  74  varieties;  turkeys,  G  varieties;  geese,  6  breeds,  includ- 
ing 1  breed  with  2  varieties;  ducks  11  breeds,  including  3  with  7 
varieties. 

During  recent  years  the  development  of  the  poultry  industry  has 
been  augmented  greatly  by  the  steady  growth  of  the  hatchery  busi- 
ness. The  number  of  hatcheries  using  mammoth  incubators  has  in- 
creased very  materially,  and  the  parcel-post  service  in  the  trans- 
portation or  chicks  has  enabled  them  to  be  distributed  to  all  parts  of 
the  country.  The  International  liaby  Chick  Association  was  or- 
ganized in  191G,  and  largely  through  its  instrumentality  the  quality 
of  chicks  distributed  from  the  hatcheries  has  been  improved  from 
year  to  year. 


Fig.  5.— Interior  view  of  a  poultry  exhibition.  Several  hundred  of  these  poultry  shows  an  held 
annually  in  the  United  Plates  and  have  served  to  build  up  a  high  standard  of  pxivllenoe  in 
breeding  stock 

In  the  early  history  of  the  poultry  industry  the  egg  market  offered 
the  main  stimulus  to  improvement.  Not  only  were  eggs  more  of  a 
luxury  than  poultry  in  a  land  of  abundant  meat,  but  they  with- 
stood holding  and  transportation  as  meat  and  fowls  could  not.  Con- 
sequently many  eggs  were  produced  and  prices  ranged  comparatively 
high.  In  1863  egg  shipments  were  reaching  New  Yok  City  from 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Minnesota.  During  1SGG  the  city  re- 
ceived 150,000  barrels  of  eggs,  averaging  over  70  dozen  to  the  barrel. 

By  1874  eggs  were  being  marketed  in  New  York  "  from  the  second 
tier  of  States  west  of  the  Mississippi,  from  Tennessee,  Georgia, 
Canada,  and  Mexico."  Receipts  in  1871  were  414,00  barrels;  in  1874, 
485,000 ;  in  1875, 448.000 ;  and  in  1876,  527.000.  Not  only  were  receipts 
becoming  greater  and  sources  more  distant,  but  distribution  through- 
out the  year  had  improved.  From  18GG  to  1876  the  percentage  of 
receipts  arriving  in  January  increased  from  a  quarter  of  1  per  cent 
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to  5  per  cent,  and  in  May  decreased  from  18  to  11  per  cent.  Decem- 
ber receipts  improved  but  slightly  with  an  increase  from  2  up  to 
2.5  per  cent.  Seasonal  variations  in  prices  also  were  decreasing. 
The  census  of  188D,  the  first  to  enumerate  poultry,  showed  the  Mid- 
dle Western  States  to  he  the  largest  producers  of  poultry  and  (•<,'<_'■-. 
The  westward  movement  has  continued  until  within  a  decade  the  Pa- 
cific coast  has  joined  the  area  shipping  surplus  eggs  eastward. 

Until  the  development  of  cold  storage,  marketing  was  limited  by 
lack  of  means  for  preservation.  Eggs  were  often  preserved  by  im- 
mersion in  lime  water  or  oil  to  seal  the  porous  shell,  and  by  1870 
were  sometimes  stored  in  fruit  houses  or  ice  houses.  The  last  method 
displaced  the  others  in  the  eighties  and  gradually  changed  to  mod- 


Fic   G— Millions  of  chirks  arc  batched  annually  in  commercial  hatcheries,  which  draw  on  tho 
surrounding   sections    toe   eggs.    Many   of  these    hatcheries    are    aooredited   by  the   Male 


surrounding 
organization 


era  cold  storage,  which  accelerated  the  increase  in  poultry  during 
the  eighties  and  nineties  and  has  continued  to  lessen  the  seasonal 
variation  in  poultry  and  egg  prices.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  re- 
frigeration has  greatly  influenced  the  fluctuation  in  the  growth  of  the 
industry  during  the  "past  three  decades.  In  connection  with  the 
more  costly  storage  and  transportation  coming  into  use,  the  dis- 
placement of  the  barrel  by  the  80-dozen  egg  case  about  1880  was  a 
considerable  economy. 

Production  of  dressed  poultry  as  well  as  of  i'<:^  was  greatly 
stimulated  by  the  demonstrated' practicability  of  refrigeration  for 
both  transportation  and  storage.  From  1880  to  180(1  fancy  poultry 
products  had  their  greatest  development.  Attention  to  broilers, 
squabs,  capons,  and  young  ducks  increased  rapidly.  The  crest  was 
soon  reached,  however,  and  by  1900  turkeys,  ducks,  and  geese  were 
decreasing  in  numbers. 
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COMPARATIVE  GROWTH  OF  POULTRY,  OTHER  KINDS  OF  LIVESTOCK,  AND  HUMAN  POPU- 
LATION, 1880-1920 
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Fig.  7. — The  number  of  poultry  in  this  country  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  population  from 
1880  to  1900,  whereas  the  increase  was  relatively  about  the  same  from  1900  to  1920.  The  rate  of 
increase  in  poultry  was  greater  than  tor  any  other  kind  of  livestock,  but  was  most  nearly  approached 
by  milk  cows.  The  number  of  poultry  on  hand  used  in  this  graph  for  the  years  1890  and  1920  are 
corrected  figures  on  poultry  and  not  those  reported  by  the  Census  Bureau.  Corrections  have  been 
made  to  allow  for  difference  in  the  time  of  taking  the  census 
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Turkeys  decreased  from  11,000,000  in  1890  to  6,500,000  in  1900, 
and  to  3,700,000  in  1910.  They  still  remain  practically  at  the  last 
figure.  Decrease  of  geese  slackened  considerably  from  1900  to  1910, 
but  fell  5j500,000  or  65  per  cent,  during  the  three  decades.  With 
ducks,  as  with  turkeys,  the  decrease  was  nearly  one-half  from  1890 
to  1910  and  have  fallen  slowly  since  then.  Pigeons  first  enumerated 
in  1910  decreased  46  per  cent  by  1920.  Increase  at  present  is  re- 
stricted to  chickens,  which  are  raised  in  nearly  every  county  in  the 
United  States. 

Comparison  with  egg  production  indicates  a  substantial  increase 
in  chickens  during  each  decade  for  which  figures  are  available. 
Increases  in  egg  production  by  decades  was  80  per  cent  from  1880 
to  1890,  50  per  cent  from  1890  to  1900,  25  per  cent  from  1900  to 
1910,  and  5  per  cent  from  1910  to  1920.  Egg  production  in  dozens 
per  capita  was  9.11  in  1880;  13.09  in  1890;  16.96  in  1900;  17.30  in 
1910,  and  15.65  in  1920.  These  figures  are  approximately  correct 
regardless  of  changes  in  inventories  of  poultry. 

Figure  7  shows  the  relative  rate  of  increase  of  poultry  and  human 
populations  from  1880  to  1920.  The  rate  of  increase  in  poultry 
population  began  to  drop  about  1900,  giving  nearly  equal  percentage 
increase  for  poultry  and  population  from  1900  to  1920.  Decrease 
in  number  has  occurred  in  the  case  of  turkeys,  ducks,,  and  geese 
since  1890. 

The  Value  of  the  Poultry  Industry 

The  value  of  the  poultry  industry  may  be  considered  from  two 
aspects:  (1)  The  place  of  poultry  raising  in  American  agriculture, 
and  (2)  the  monetary  value  of  the  poultry  industry  itselC 

Poultry  raising  occupies  an  important  place  in  a  well-balanced 
agriculture.  According  to  the  census  of  1920,  poultry  was  raised 
on  90.8  per  cent  of  the  farms  in  the  United  States,  and  on  many 
farms  poultry  products  were  reported  to  be  one  of  the  best  paying 
crops.  In  1920  there  were  75.2  per  cent  of  the  farms  of  the  country 
keeping  hogs,  70.8  per  cent  keeping  dairy  cattle,  28.6  per  cent 
keeping  beef  cattle,  and  8.4  per  cent  keeping  sheep.  Poultry  utilize 
enormous  quantities  of  waste  products,  including  grains  and  meat 
food,  the  value  of  which  could  hardly  be  utilized  in  as  efficient  a 
manner  as  in  the  production  of  eggs  and  poultry  meat.  Poultry 
are  foragers  and  secure  a  part  of  their  living  from  grass  and  other 
green  food  and  insects.  The  raising  of  poultry  utilizes  labor  and 
is  a  source  of  cash  returns  for  practically  every  month  of  the  year. 
Furthermore,  eggs  and  poultry  meat  contribute  an  essential  variety 
to  the  diet  of  the  farm  home  table  and,  in  addition,  dispense  with 

Eroviding  for  the  table  of  much  meat  food  that  would  otherwise 
ave  to  be  purchased. 
From  the  monetary  standpoint,  the  poultry  industry  compares 
favorably  with  many  other  important  crops,  as  shown  by  their 
estimated  value  for  1920,  when  the  last  census  was  taken.  The  esti- 
mated values  for  some  of  the  leading  agricultural  crops  are  given 
below.     (See  fig.  8.) 
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Poultry   products— *  ifl,  047,  000, 000 

All   cattle   raised 924,000,000 

Wheat 726, 000,  000 

All  fruits  and  fruit  products 681,000,  000 

Oats 539,000,000 

Potatqes 340,  000k  000 

Tobacco 299, 000,  000 

The  estimated  value  of  poultry  products  was  exceeded  by  the 
estimated  value  of  only  five  other  products :  Dairy,  corn,  cotton,  hay 
and  forage,  and  swine. 

ESTIMATED  VALUE  OF  PRINCIPAL  FARM  PRODUCTS,  1923 
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Fia.  8.— Only  four  farm  products  exceeded  the  value  of  poultry  and  eggs  In  1923,  dairy  products 
heading  the  list.  Poultry  products  were  valued  at  over  1  billion  dollars,  exceeding  wheat  by  321 
million 

The  value  of  eggs  represents  57.4  per  cent  and  the  value  of  poultry 
meat  42.6  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  all  poultry  products.  Chick- 
ens contribute  93.6  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  poultry  and  are 
the  only  class  of  poultry  raised  extensively  for  the  production  of 
eggs,  all  other  classes  being  raised  primarily  for  the  production 
of  meat. 

Geographic  Distribution  of  Poultry  Production 

The  more  important  egg  and  poultry  meat  producing  territories 
of  the  United  States  can  be  divided  according  to  their  geographical 
location  and  the  character  of  the  industry  into  three  fairly  dis- 
tinct sections: 

The  first  section  comprises  principally  the  States  lying  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  including  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  and  Texas.  This  extensive  section  produces  an 
•enormous  quantity  of  eggs  and  poultry  meat,  the  great  bulk  of 
which  is  produced  on  gram  and  stock  farms.    There  are  compara- 

1  This  estimated  value  includes  only  the  value  of  poultry  products  of  farms  and  does 
not  include  the  value  of  poultry  products  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  small  flocks. 
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STATE  NUMBER   STATE  NUMBER 

/I.S2S.97/    /hd.  66*8,0, 

9,939.927    Ku.  5.97G.06S 

3306,153     7ENN  5*0±,7Z/ 

6,539,7/4    KANS.  *.397.±62 

7^360,603    Other  49.663.  /  63 


III. 

Ohio 
Mo. 
Iowa 
Pa. 

MY. 


49«,292    U.S 


Fig  9  —The  first  census  including  the  number  of  poultry  was  that  of  1S80,  and  showed  that  poultry 
was  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  eastern  half  of  the  Vnitcd  States,  and  was  kept  in  greatest 
numbers  in  the  Middle  Western  States 

tively  few  specialized  or  commercial  poultry  farms;  but  the  total 
of  poultry  production  is  far  in  excess  of  the  requirements  for  home 
consumption,  so  that  a  large  proportion  is  marketed  in  the  eastern 
consuming  centers.  . 

The  second  section  comprises  the  Northeastern  States,  including 
New  England,  New  York.  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Mayland,  and 
Delaware.  In  this  section  the  poultry  industry  is  one  of  major  im- 
portance in  agriculture,  and  many  large  and  specialized  poultry 
farms  hare  been  developed.    At  the  same  time,  because  of  the  very 


STATE  NUMBER  STATE  NUMBER 
Iowa  20,0*3.3*3  Ind.  11,9*9,621 
III.  I 7, 737,262    Pa.  1 1 ,0**,96l 

Mo.  16,076,713    N.Y.  9,3S2,*/2 

Ohio        15,016,352    Wis.  a,**7M* 

Tffx.  I*,66l,3*6    Other    113.535,395 

KdnSOS  I2,556;I65    U.S.       aSO.623.35t 


Fig.  10.— The  total  number  of  poultry  doubled  from  18*0  to  1900,  but  showed  much  the  same  rela- 
tive distribution 
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high  proportion  of  the  consuming  population  living  in  this  section, 
the  supply  of  poultry  products  from  within  the  section  is  wholly 
inadequate  to  meet  the  demand,  and  large  quantities  of  eggs  and 
poultry  meat  are  shipped  in  from  other  more  extensive  producing 
sections. 

The  third  section  comprises  the  Pacific  Coast  States.  In  this 
section  commercial  poultry  farming  has  been  developed  very  ex- 
tensively, and  considerable  quantities  of  eggs  are  shipped  to  the 
East  annually. 

Two  other  sections  of  the  country  might  be  mentioned  from  the 
standpoint  of  poultry  production.  In  the  group  of  States  lying 
between  the  first  and  third  sections  mentioned  the  poultry  industry 
is  confined  largely  to  farm  flocks  of  relatively  limited  size,  except 
in  respect  to  turkeys.     Distance  from  the  larger  consuming  centers 
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Texas  /9.02*,/2*.  ,Other  /78,/Q/,/85 
#0/1303/7,298,0*/     UtSt        372,625^6* 
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Fig.  11.— The  rate  ol  increase  of  poultry  from  1900  to  1920  was  less  than  60  per  cent  as  compared  with 
100  per  cent  from  1880  to  1900.  The  Middle  Western  States  still  held  first  place,  but  poultry  produc- 
tion increased  materially  west  of  the  Mississippi  Biver.  The  growth  of  commercial  poultry  farms 
in  New  Jersey  and  California  is  very  apparent 

and  relative  handicaps  in  respect  to  transportation  facilities,  and  in 
several  of  these  States  a  limited  production  of  grain,  have  been  the 
principal  factors  retarding  development  as  compared  with  other 
sections.  The  southeastern  group  of  States  comprises  another  sec- 
tion where  the  poultry  industry  is  relatively  undeveloped.  There 
is  very  little  specialization  and  the  farm  flocks  are  small  in  size, 
so  that  production  in  several  of  these  States  frequently  does  not 
meet  the  demand.  The  tardy  development  of  agriculture  as  a  whole 
and  the  general  reliance  upon  cotton  and  tobacco  as  sources  of 
farm  income  have  been  the  major  factors  which  have  prevented  the 
normal  development  of  the  poultry  industry.  These  conditions  are 
being  remedied  very  rapidly,  however,  and  it  is  expected  that  poul- 
try production  will  soon  be  greatly  increased. 

Table  2  gives  the  value  of  the  poultry  industry  by  States  for  the 
year  1919,  the  latest  figures  available.    Table  3  gives  the  value  of 
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poultry  on  farms  in  the  United  States  as  of  January  1,  1920.  Table 
4  gives  the  number  chickens  on  farms  in  the  United  States  as  of 
January  1,  1920. 

Table  2. — Value  of  egils  produced  find  chickens  raised  in  the  United  States 

in  WJO 


Iowa 

Illinois ... 

Missouri 

Ohio.. 

Pennsylvania. 

Indiana 

Kansas 

Texas 

New  York 

California 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Wisconsin 

Nebraska 

Tennessee 

Oklahoma 

Kentucky 


$70, 
07, 
66, 
64, 
53, 
52, 
44, 
43, 
42, 
40, 
31, 
33, 
30, 
39, 
29, 
28, 
26, 


212,544 
690,  085 
271,029 
109, 133 
709,  243 
765,  970 
199,844 
303,  622 
841,  499 
341,  744 
960,  771 
438,496 
288,326 
500,  431 
066,336 
035,  007 
210,  759 


Virginia.. 

North  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Arkansas 

South  Dakota. . 

Mississippi 

Alabama 

Washington 

West  Virginia. . 
South  Carolina. 

New  Jersey 

Maryland 

North  Dakota.. 

Oregon 

Massachusetts.. 

Louisiana 

Colorado 


$35, 
20, 
19, 
10, 
16, 
15, 
14, 
13, 
13, 
12, 
12, 
11, 
10, 
9, 


879,  870 
40fl,  603 
218,  622 
245, 102 
050,  023 
132,499 
779,  501 
779,  958 
042,  088 
204,752 
200,716 
737,  629 
486,  380 
018,  444 
004,007 
835,  402 
773,  618 


Alaine 

Montana 

Connecticut 

Idaho 

Florida 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Delaware 

Utah 

New  Mexico 

Wyoming 

Arizona 

Khode  Island 

Nevada 

District  of  Columbia 


$7,815,871 
6,883,213 
5, 876,  684 
5,  062, 276 
4,  893,  258 
4,341,810 
4, 038, 495 
3,  210, 157 
2, 887, 570 
2, 102, 831 
2,  021, 979 
1,699,064 
1,  526, 891 
585, 698 
37,  684 
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AVERAGE  NUMBER   OF  ALL  POULTRY  PER   FARM 


Fig.  12.— The  average  number  of  poultry  per  farm  varies  very  materially,  from  22  in  South  Carolina 
to  133  in  Iowa.  These  figures  are  based  on  all  farms  in  each  State.  Of  the  farms  in  the  United 
States  90  8  per  cent  keep  poultry.  The  smaller  number  of  poultry  per  farm  is  found  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  country  and  the  greater  numbers  in  the  Central  West,  in  California,  and  in  New  Jersey 

Table  3. — Value  of  poultry  on  farms  in  the  United  States,  January  1,  .11)20 


Iowa 

Missouri __ 

Illinois 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania.. 

Indiana 

Texas 

Kansas 

New  York 

California 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Oklahoma 

Wisconsin 

Tennessee 

Nebraska 

Kentucky 


Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Georgia 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

South  Dakota 

Alabama 

Washington 

New  Jersey 

South  Carolina 

West  Virginia 

Maryland 

Louisiana 

North  Dakota 

Oregon 

Massachusetts 

Colorado 


$8,  909, 1 
7, 324, : 
0,  879, . 
6,  465, 
6, 143,  l 
6,  126, ; 
5,  098, : 
4,  389, : 
4, 324, ; 
4,  203, 1 
4, 230, '. 
4, 216, 
3,  738, 1 
3,  667,  ; 
3,  058, . 
2,  951, 
2,924,0 


808 

$2,219,332 

880 

1, 994, 289 

1,  979, 099 

1,  769,  265 

1,489,053 

335 

288 

New  Hampshire...  . 

1,334,836 
1,  215,  586 

1, 167,  717 

584 

Utah 

814,566 

752,235 

975 

640,595 

634,793 

883 

Rhode  Island 

498, 257 
183, 411 

515 
001 
006 

District  of  Columbia. 

16, 013 
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Table  4. — Number  of  chickens  on  farms  in  the  United  States,  January  1,  1920 


Iowa 

Illinois 

Missouri , 

Ohio 

Texas 

Kansas 

Indiana 

Pennsylvania. 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

Wisconsin 

Tennessee 

Oklahoma 

Michigan 

Kentucky 

California 

New  York.  . . 


746, 510 
120,  643 

883,  985 
232,  637 
062,  744 
919,  248 
754,  293 
503,  498 
212,619 
615,  257 
495,  067 
353.  647 
137,  259 
913,645 
477,  598 
426,  648 
414,  600 


Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Georgia 

Arkansas 

South  Dakota . 
Mississippi  --- 

Alabama. 

North  Dakota- 
West  Virginia.. 
South  Carolina. 

Louisiana 

Washington 

Maryland 

Colorado. 

New  Jersey 

Oregon 

Montana 


Idaho 

Florida 

Massachusetts- 

Maine 

Connecticut 

Utah 

Delaware 

Vermont- 

New  Hampshire 

New  Mexico 

Wyoming 

Arizona 

Rhode  Island 

Nevada 

District  of  Columbia. 


1, 654, 771 

1,554,896 

1, 455, 193 

1,  403, 284 

1,120,393 

954, 695 

948,  656 

799, 797 

771,233 

713, 937 

620,  734 

495,  065 

253,  697 

155, 197 

10,370 


_ VALUE.  OF  CHICKENS  AND   EGGS   PRODUCED 
1919 


STATE  VALUE  STATE      VALUE 

fowo*67, 790,857  Kons.  fulfil '2,903 

111.      63.771.952  My.        38.SUU.29I 

Mo.     62,373.612  Tex.       38,190,568 

Ohio  60.^25.132  Calif.     3U.727.935 

Pa.     50.613.212  Other  U52.236.6S7 

Ind.    U9.876.763  (/£,     9S9,S63.9U2 


Fig.  13.— The  farmers  of  the  Middle  West  produce  both  market  poultry  and  eggs  in  considerable 

excess  of  local  requirements 

Poultry  Production  by  Kinds 

Of  the  various  kinds  of  poultry  on  farms  in  the  United  States  as 
of  January  1,  1920,  the  latest  census  figures  available,  chickens  con- 
stituted 96.43  per  cent  of  the  total  numbers  and  contributed  93.60 
per  cent  of  the  total  value.  The  relative  standing  of  the  other  classes 
of  poultry  is  shown  in  Table  5. 

Table  5. — Numbers  and  value  of  various  kinds  of  poultry  and  pigeons  on  farms 
in  the  United  States,  11)20 


Class 

Number 

Per  cent 

Value 

Percent 

359, 537, 127 
3,627,028 
2,939,203 
2,817,624 
2, 410,  421 
1,493,630 
231 

96.43 
■  .97 
.78 
.75 
.65 
.40 

$349,  508,  867 

12, 904,  989 

5,428,806 

3,373,966 

1,582,313 

537,  576 

57,540 

93.60 

3.46 

1.45 

.90 

.43 

.14 

372, 825, 264 

373, 394, 057 

29283* — ibk  1924- 
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The  Chicken  Industry 

The  chicken  industry  of  the  United  States  comprises  several  mil- 
lion flocks  of  varying  sizes,  including  farm  flocks,  commercial  flocks, 
and  back-yard  flocks.  The  size  of  each  of  these  three  kinds  of 
flocks  varies  considerably,  and  there  are  many  farm  flocks  that  con- 
tain more  chickens  than  many  commercial  flocks.  The  important 
point  of  distinction  in  connection  Avith  the  three  kinds  of  flocks  is 
somewhat  as  follows:  A  farm  flock  is  regarded  as  such  Avhen  the 
labor  income  from  the  farm  is  derived  not  only  from  chickens  but 
also  from  hay,  grain,  other  classes  of  livestock,  dairy  products, 
fruits,  vegetables,  or  other  products;  the  relative  amount  of  labor 
income  derived  from  the  chickens  may  be  of  minor  or  of  major  im- 
portance.   A  commercial  flock  is  regarded  as  such  when  the  labor 


Fig.  14.— Eggs  produced  on  farms  show  a  slightly  greater  concentration  than  poultry  in  the  Middle 
Western  and  Pacific  Coast  States 

income  is  derived  almost  entirely  from  the  chickens.  A  back-yard 
flock  is  regarded  as  such  when  usually  only  a  few  chickens  are  kept 
on  a  city,  town,  or  village  lot  either  for  the  primary  purpose  of 
breeding  standard-bred  chickens  for  exhibition  or  breeding  purposes, 
or  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  providing  eggs  and  poultry  meat  for 
the  home  table.  Back-yard  flocks  are  kept  for  the  most  part  by 
women  and  business  and  professional  men.  The  number  of  chickens 
kept  in  back-yard  flocks,  however,  and  the  value  of  their  product  is 
not  taken  into  consideration  in  this  article,  because  the  census  re- 
turns do  not  include  the  enumeration  of  such  flocks,  which  is  un- 
fortunate, inasmuch  as  back-yard  flocks  would  add  several  million 
dollars  to  the  estimated  value  of  the  poultry  industry. 

The  fundamental  factors  affecting  the  net  revenue  obtained  from 
chickens  vary  somewhat  in  the  case  of  farm,  commercial,  and  back- 
yard flocks.  On  the  grain  and  stock  farm  the  relative  cost  of  rais- 
ing the  young  stock  and  of  producing  eggs  and  poultry  meat  is 
less  than  in  the  case  of  commercial  and  back-yard  flocks.    On  the 
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other  hand,  commercial  poultry  men  usually  have  the  advantage  over 
farmers  of  securing  greater  average  egg  production  per  bird  and 
higher  prices  for  their  products.  Commercial  poultry  farms  are 
located  for  the  most  part  in  the  northeastern  section  of  the  country 
and  on  the  Pacific  coast.  In  other  sections  of  the  country  commercial 
farms  are  located  in  the  vicinity  of  the  larger  cities.  Nearness  to 
market,  good  shipping  facilities,  and  volume  of  production  are  three 
valuable  assets  that  usually  enable  the  commercial  producer  to  obtain 
a  relatively  larger  net  revenue  per  bird  than  the  farmer. 

The  Feed  Cost  of  Raising  Chickens 

Feed,  labor,  and  fuel,  are  the  more  important  items  concerned  in 
the  cost  of  raising  chicks.    In  connection  with  labor,  however,  prac- 


lio.  15.— A  large  proportion  of  eggs  aro  not  consumed  where  they  are  produced  but  have  to  be 
shipped  to  market.  The  Middle  West  is  the  greatest  area  ol  surplus  egg  production,  but  a  large 
number  of  eggs  are  also  shipped  from  the  Pacific  coast  and  from  other  sections 

tically  no  figures  are  available  from  any  part  of  the  country  which 
would  show  the  amount  of  labor  involved  in  raising  a  given  number 
of  chickens.  It  is  readily  understood  how  difficult  it  would  be  to 
keep. records  of  the  time  employed  in  raising  chickens  on  the  farm, 
but  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  majority  of  commercial  poultry  men 
have  not  made  a  practice  of  recording  the  amount  of  labor  involved 
in  raising  chicks  to  maturity  in  contrast  with  the  amount  of  labor 
involved  in  caring  for  the  laying  stock.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
commercial  poultry  man  would  not  find  it  easy  to  keep  a  separate 
item  of  the  labor  required  in  rearing  his  chickens,  because  this 
rearing  is  done  simultaneously  with  other  work.  Fuel  is  another 
item  in  the  cost  of  rearing  concerning  which  practically  no  figures 
are  available  as  to  the  quantity  required  during  the  brooding  period. 
There  are  a  few  figures  available,  however,  which  may  be  taken  as 
showing  approximately  the  quantity  of  feed  required  to  raise 
chickens  to  maturity,  * 
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The  Indiana  Experiment  Station  has  reported  the  results  of  deter- 
minations made  concerning  the  quantity  of  grain  feed  required  to 
raise  White  Plymouth  Rock  chicks  to  maturity.  It  was  found  that 
it  took  aproximately  30  pounds  of  grain  feed  per  bird  to  raise  pul- 
lets up  to  and  including  28  weeks  of  age  and  approximately  33  pounds 
of  grain  feed  to  raise  cockerels  up  to  and  including  28  weeks  of  age. 

The  Connecticut  Experiment  Station  has  determined  the  quantity 
of  feed  consumed  per  chick  Aveekly  for  24  consecutive  weeks  in  White 
Leghorns  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.    The  results  are  shown  in  Table  6. 

Tabm:  6. — The  average  weight  per  chick  per  week  and  the  average  quantity  of 
grain  feed  consumed  per  chick  per  week  m  White  Leghorns  and  Rhode 
Island  Reds 


White  Leghorns 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

Week 

Average 

weight 

per  chick 

Average 
quantity 
of  grain 
feed  con- 
sumed 
per  chick 

Average 

weight 

per  chick 

Average 

quantity 
of  grain 

feed  con- 
sumed 

per  chick 

0 -- 

Pounds 

0.08 

.11 

.18 

.26 

.38 

.50 

.69 

.90 

1.09 

1.22 

J.  41 

1.56 

1.80 

1.93 

2.06 

2.21 

2.36 

2.49 

2.63 

2.72 

2.90 

3.06 

3.12 

3.23 

3.28 

Pounds 

0.00 

.07 

.15 

.26 

.32 

.41 

.51 

.66 

.74 

.84 

.93 

.98 

1.00 

1.07 

1.04 

1.12 

1.12 

1.33 

1.30 

1.37 

1.43 

1.39 

1.36 

1.33 

1.41 

Pounds 

0.08 

.11 

.16 

.26 

.36 

.54 

.74 

.96 

1.23 

1.52 

1.80 

2.01 

2.30 

2.39 

2.51 

2.76 

2.91 

3.14 

3.22 

3.44 

3.68 

3.85 

4.03 

4.16 

4.30 

Pounds 
0.00 

1                          

.08 

2.  .              

.16 

3 _ 

.24 

4                               --. 

.33 

6                        

.44 

6                                               -  .       

.60 

7 

8 - 

9 

10 

n:-. 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

.69 
.88 
.94 
1.01 
1.07 
1.19 
1.16 
1.15 
1.23 
1.39 

18 

19                                  

1.54 
1.60 
1.52 

20 

21               -. 

1.69 
1.70 

22 

1.73 

23 -..-- 

24                                 

1.67 
1.76 

Total 

22.13 

25.77 

Judging  from  the  Indiana  and  Connecticut  results,  it  may  be 
safely  assumed  that  the  quantity  of  grain  feed  required  to  raise 
White  Leghorns  to  maturity  is  about  20  to  25  pounds,  and  to  raise 
White  Plymouth  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  and  chickens  of  other 
general-purpose  breeds  to  maturity  is  about  25  to  35  pounds. 

The  Feed  Cost  of  Egg  Production 

The  cost  of  producing  eggs  is  affected  by  many  factors  which 
vary  in  different  sections  and  which  change  from  year  to  year,  the 
three  most  important  being  labor,  feed,  and  the  average  number  of 
eggs  laid  per  bird.  Feed  is  the  most  important  item,  since  it  nor- 
mally represents  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  total  cost  of 
production. 
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Fig.  16.— The  sections  producing  surplus  chickens  are,  in  general,  the  same  as  those  producing 
surplus  eggs,  as  shown  in  Figure  15 

In  the  case  of  farm  flocks  the  amount  of  labor  spent  in  caring  for 
the  chickens  varies  from  season  to  season  and  is  practically  an  unde- 
termined quantity.  In  the  case  of  commercial  flocks,  however,  the 
net  income  may  be  regarded  as  the  labor  income,  since  practically 
all  of  the  labor  is  devoted  to  the  chickens. 

Data  concerning  the  quantity  of  feed  consumed  by  laying  hens 
have  been  obtained  by  a  few  of  the  State  experiment  stations.  The 
quantity  of  feed  consumed  by  laying  hens  is  affected  by  a  variety  of 
factors,  chief  of  which  include  the  kind  of  food  supplied,  the  size  of 


STATE   VALUE  STATE 

htxa's39,S7t,03/  Ca'f. 

Ohio  39,760, 5SO  NY. 

Mo.    33,928,776  Ttonsos 

///.       37,36^,702  Mich. 

Pa.      33.S54.S67  Ofher    212,313,358 

ind.  30,920,477  //ms.      52^,285,5/5 


Fig  17.— The  distribution  of  receipts  from  the  sale  of  chickens  and  eggs  follows  closely  the 
number  of  poultry  and  eggs  sold  but  is  considerably  allected  by  the  price  receired  for  farm 
products 
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the  hens,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  number  of  eggs  laid.  A  ration 
consisting  of  a  variety  of  grains  usually  induces  greater  consumption 
than  where  one  grain  is  fed.  Leghorns  and  similar  breeds,  which 
are  smaller  than  the  general-purpose  breeds — Plymouth  Rocks, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Wyandottes,  and  Orpingtons— consume  less  feed 
a  year  than  birds  of  the  larger  breeds.  Usually  birds  bred  for  high 
egg  production  consume  slightly  more  feed  than  less  well-bred  birds 
of  the  same  size.  From  data  submitted  by  a  number  of  experiment 
stations  it  is  found  that  Leghorns  laying  an  average  of  approxi- 
mately 150  eggs  per  birds  consume  about  70  to  85  pounds  of  grain 
food  per  year  and  that  general-purpose  breeds  with  the  same  pro- 
duction consume  about  80  to  95  pounds  per  year. 


Fig.  18. — The  farm  price  of  eggs  is  affected  by  the  supply  and  demand  and  by  the  distance  from 
market.  The  highest  prices  are  received  in  the  New  England  States  and  the  lowest  prices  in  the 
Middle  West  and  South 

The  quantity  of  feed  required  to  produce  1  dozen  eggs  per  bird  is 
directly  affected  by  the  number  of  eggs  laid.  Egg  production  per 
bird  is  governed  by  a  variety  of  factors,  including  the  breeding  of 
the  layers,  their  age,  and  their  care  and  management.  At  the  Storrs 
egg-laying  contest,  conducted  by  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, it  was  determined,  based  on  a  three-year  average  for  pullets 
only,  that  the  average  feed  consumption  to  produce  1  dozen  eggs  was 
6.75  pounds.  In  this  case  approximately  60  per  cent  of  the  pullets 
were  general-purpose  breeds,  principally  Plymouth  Rocks,  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  and  Wyandottes,  and  40  per  cent  were  Leghorns*  At 
the  Vineland  egg-laying  contest,  conducted  by  the  New  Jersey  Ex- 
periment Station,  it  was  found,  also  with  pullets,  that  an  average  of 
5.89  pounds  of  feed  were  required  to  produce  1  dozen  eggs.  In  this 
case  60  per  cent  of  the  pullets  were  Leghorns  and  40  per  cent  were 
general-purpose  breeds.  The  New  Jersey  station  made  a  survey  of 
a  number  of  commercial  poultry  farms  in  New  Jersey  on  which  Leg- 
horn pullets  and  yearling  hens  were  kept  and  found  an  average  feed 
consumption  of  7.8  pounds  of  feed  to  produce  1  dozen  eggs.    The 
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average  quantity  of  feed  consumed  by  general-purpose  breeds  and 
Leghorns  at  the  United  States  Experiment  Farm  at  Beltsville,  Md., 
is  shown  in  Table  7.  Here  is  it  shown  that  Leghorn  pullets  re- 
quired an  average  of  5.2  pounds  of  feed  to  produce  1  dozen  eggs, 
Leghorn  yearlings  5.5  pounds,  general-purpose  pullets  6.8  pounds, 
and  general-purpose  yearlings  9.8  pounds. 


Table 


-Monthly  record  of  total  feed  consumed  per  dozen  eggs  and,  egg  yield 
per  hen,  V.  8.  Experiment  Farm 


Month 


November 

December 

January 

February 

March 

April ___ 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

Average  or  total.. 


General-pur  pose 
pullets 


Feed 

per  dozen 

eggs 


Pounds 
16.0 
12.3 

11.7 
8.8 
S.7 
4.8 
4.9 
5.4 
6.0 
6.6 
8.3 

11.7 


Eggs 
per  hen 


Number 
4.5 
7.0 
7.1 
8.0 
16.3 
16.  8 
10.0 
13.1 
12.5 
11.7 
9.4 
0.8 


129.8 


General-pui'j 
yearlings 


P08*5    .     Leghorn  pullets 


Feed 
per  dozen 


Pounds 
32.7 
37.0 

32.7 
15.3 

6.9 
5.5 
5.8 
7.0 
7.4 
8.6 
11.7 
23.4 


9.8 


Eggs 
per  hen 


Number 
2.2 
2.3 
2.8 
5.0 
11.8 
13.4 
11.9 
9.8 
9.2 
7.9 
6.2 
3.4 

85.9 


Feed 
per  dozen 


Pounds 
8.1 
9.9 
7.8 
6.6 
4.2 
3.5 
3.6 
3.8 
4.3 
5.6 
9.0 
21.4 


5.2 


Eggs 
per  hen 


Number 
0.6 
6.7 
8.9 
9.1 
17.4 
20.0 
19.6 
17.0 
14.8 
10.9 
6.1 
2.9 


140.0 


Leghorn  yearlings 


Feed 

per  dozen 

eggs 


Pounds 
44.0 

17.8 

ai 

5.6 
3.9 
3.4 
3.5 
4.1 
4.5 
0.8 
12.9 
29.5 


5.5 


Eggs 
per  hen 


Number 

1.3 

4.0 

8.1 

10.3 

17.1 

19.5 

19.2 

15.1 

12.7 

.5 

3.6 

1.9 


121.3 


Data  concerning  economic  returns  in  egg  production  are  compiled 
each  year  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  and  although  the  basis 
of  compilation  frequently  differs  in  various  sections  the  results  all 
go  to  show  that  the  production  of  eggs  is  usually  sufficiently  profit- 
able to  regard  poultry  raising  as  a  stable  agricultural  enterprise. 


Fig.  19.— The  term  prices  of  poultry  are  affected  by  the  same  factors  as  the  farm  prices  of  eggs. 
The  relative  farm  prices  of  eggs  and  poultry  are  the  same  for  different  sections,  although  a 
comparison  of  individual  States  shows  some  variations 
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Tabulated  records  are  given  below  for  two  sections  of  the  country, 
California  and  Missouri,  each  of  the  records  representing  two  phases 
of  production,  production  on  commercial  poultry  farms  and  produc- 
tion on  farms  where  grain  and  classes  of  livestock  other  than  poultry 
are  regarded  as  the  major  sources  of  farm  income — that  is,  the  rec- 
ords show  what  it  costs  to  produce  a  dozen  eggs  with  commercial 
and  farm  flocks,  respectively. 

The  Poultry  Extension  Service  of  the  California  College  of  Agri- 
culture has  submitted  the  following  table  (Table  8)  showing  the  cost 
of  egg  production  on  29  commercial  farms  in  different  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  records  cover  operations  for  the  year  1922,  the  latest 
year  for  which  figures  are  available;  and,  although  they  were  ob- 
tained from  flocks  with  an  average  of  540  layers  it  is  believed  that 
the  records  are  applicable  to  flocks  comprising  from  1,000  to  2,000 
layers,  a  number  which  is  common  to  many  commercial  poultry 
farms. 

Table  8. — The  average  cost  of  egg  production,  on  20  commercial  poultry  farms 

in  California,  1922 

1.  Stock  on  hand,  January,  1928 $948.32 

2.  Stock  sold  and  consumed 202.42 

3.  Value  manure 72.90 

4.  Value  eggs  produced 1,830.06 

5.  Miscellaneous 26. 07 

Total  credits 3,079.77 

6.  Stock  on  hand,  January,  1922 676.96 

7.  Value  all  feed 1,125.16 

8.  Value  all  labor 464.91 

9.  Taxes,  water,  and  insurance 41.77 

10.  Depreciation 83. 67 

11.  Interest  on  Investment 93.14 

12.  Miscellaneous 25.  75 

Total  expenses 2,511.36 

Profit 568.41 

SUMMARY 

1.  Investment : 

Land , $900. 00 

Improvements 928. 39' 

Equipment 226. 32 

Supplies , 84. 95 

Stock 753. 10 

2, 892.  76 

2.  Average  size  of  flock__ Uens__  540 

3.  Average  number  eggs  produced dozen 5,857 

4.  Number  eggs  per  hen 130 

5.  Gross  income  per  hen '. $3.94 

6.  Net  income  per  hen $1.05 

7.  Gross  income  per  dozen $0.36 

8.  Cost  of  production  per  dozen $0.26 

9.  Profit  per  dozen $0.10 

10.  Rate  of  interest  earned per  cent 19 

The  Poultry  Extension  Service  of  the  Missouri  College  of  Agri- 
culture has  submitted  figures  covering  the  feed  cost  of  producing 
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"eggs  in  Missouri.  The  data  submitted  in  Table  9  cover  a  survey  of 
approximately  400  farms  with  an  average  of  160  chickens  each  and 
is  for  the  year  1923. 

Table  0. — The   feed  cost  of   egfj  production   on  approximately  400   farms  in 
Missouri,  with  an  averane  of  160  chickens  per  farm,  1023 


Month 

Egg 
produc- 
tion per 

bird 

Value  of 
eggs  sold 
per  farm 

Value  of 

chickens 

sold  per 

farm 

Total 

value 

per 

farm 

Cost  of 

feed  per 

bird 

Cost  of 

feed  per 

dozen 

eggs 

Profit 

over  feed 

costs  per 

bird 

Number 

4.1 

4.8 

8.2 

9.1 

16.1 

15.3 

16.7 

13.1 

11.5 

10.1 

9.4 

7.4 

$26.27 
30.67 
40.07 
39.52 
55.75 
55.63 
52.06 
34.57 
28.80 
26.70 
29.74 
29.14 

$11.95 

9.91 

10.64 

10.20 

7.97 

8.38 

18.40 

23.65 

18.67 

17.23 

25.11 

22.99 

$38.22 
40.58 
50.71 
49.72 
63.72 
64.01 
70.46 
58.22 
47.  47 
43.93 
54. 85 
52.13 

Cents 
10.6 
10.1 
10.7 
10.8 
13.1 
12.4 
15.1 
15.4 
14.4 
14.8 
17.3 
18.2 

Cents 
30.9 
25.  0 
15.6 
14.1 
9.7 
9.6 
10.8 
14.1 
14.9 
17.4 
22.0 
29.2 

Cents 
11.5 

12.2 

16.9 

17.1 

25.1 

24.6 

May 

26.6 

19.4 

July 

16.5 

18.8 

29.5 

23.5 

Total 

125. 8 

IIS.  92 

185. 10 

634.  02 

$1.63 

$2.42 

17.77 

1 

1 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  average  egg  production  per  bird  on 
the  California  commercial  poultry  farms  was  130  and  on  the  Mis- 
souri general  farms  125.8.  The  value  of  produce  per  farm  in  Cali- 
fornia, minus  the  value  of  the  manure  and  miscellaneous  products, 
was  $2,032.48,  and  in  Missouri  the  value  of  eggs  and  chickens  sold 
per  farm  was  $634.02.  In  California  eggs  contributed  89.05  per 
cent  and  in  Missouri  they  contributed  70.80  per  cent  of  the  total 
receipts  from  eggs  and  chickens.  This  difference  is  to  be  expected, 
since  poultry  meat  in  the  Middle  West  usually  has  a  higher  value 
than  on  the  Pacific  coast;  also  in  the  Middle  West  the  general- 
purpose  breeds  such  as  Orpingtons,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  and  Wyandottes  are  the  predominating  breeds  kept,  whereas 
on  the  Pacific  coast  the  White  Leghorn  is  kept  almost  exclusively  on 
the  commercial  poultry  farms. 

The  cost  of  feed  per  bird  in  California  was  $2.09,  and  in  Missouri 
it  was  $1.63,  the  difference  being  a  reasonable  expectation  in  view 
of  the  amount  of  waste  grain  and  other  feed  obtained  by  fowls  on 
general  farms,  and  also  in  view  of  the  relatively  lower  cost  of  grains 
fed  on  general  farms  as  compared  with  commercial  poultry  farms. 

In  California  the  cost  of  producing  a  dozen  eggs  was  26  cents, 
and  in  Missouri  it  was  practically  18  cents.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  in  the  case  of  Missouri  labor  and  overhead  expenses  have  not 
been  taken  into  consideration,  whereas  in  California'  the  costs  of  all 
operations  have  been  considered.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  data  considered  are  for  two  different  years.  In  both  cases, 
however,  the  figures  are  sufficiently  low  to  justify  the  statement  that 
management  of  the  flocks  was  very  efficient. 

It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  the  greater  the  egg  production  per 
bird,  the  less  the  production  cost  per  dozen  eggs  and  the  greater  the 
profits  per  bird.  An  average  production  per  bird  of  125.8  and  130 
eggs  for  Missouri  and  California,  respectively,  has  been  shown  to 
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have  given  good  returns.  These  averages  are  much  higher  than  the 
average  production  per  bird  for  the  various  States,  as  shown  in 
Figure  20. 

Other  records  of  production  are  interesting  in  demonstrating 
what  can  be  achieved  with  well-bred  stock  and  under  the  most 
efficient  systems  of  management.  The  poultry  extension  service  of 
the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College  has  reported  records  of  pro- 
duction for   1924  for  back-yard,  farm,  and   commercial   flocks  in 


Fig.  20. — The  average  egg  production  per  hen  is  lowest  in  the  Southern  States,  varying  from  38.5 
eggs  in  Georgia  to  85.3  eggs  per  hen  in  Maine.  This  is  the  total  number  of  chicken  eggs  pro- 
duced for  the  year  1919  divided  by  the  total  chickens  on  hand  January,  1920.  No  correction  is 
made  for  males.  The  highest  egg  production  is  found  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  country 
and  Pacific  coast,  where  are  also  the  States  which  pay  the  highest  prices  for  eggs  and  poultry 

Connecticut  in  which  records  from  350  flocks  with  a  total  of  88,297 
birds  showed  an  average  production  of  142.58  eggs  per  bird.  Based 
on  the  average  size  of  the  flock,  the  records  show  some  very  inter- 
esting results,  as  given  in  Table  10. 


Table  10.- 


-Kfl'J  production  per  bird  for  flocks  of  different  sizes  in  Connecti- 
cut, 192Jf 


Number  of  flocks 

Average  number  of  birds  per  flock . 
Average  number  of  eggs  per  bird . . . 


In  order  to  illustrate  clearly  the  importance  of  the  quality  of  the 
laying  stock  and  systems  of  flock  management,  the  records  of  pro- 
duction of  the  10  best  and  10  poorest  flocks  for  the  back-yard,  farm, 
and  commercial  flocks  as  reported  bv  Connecticut  are  given  in 
Table  11. 
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Table  11.— The  average  egg  production  per  bird  in  the  10  best  and  .10  poorest 
back-yard,  farm,  and  commercial  floclcs,  respectively,  in  Connecticut,  193ft 


Back-yard  flocks 

Farm  flocks 

Commercial  flocks 

10  best  flocks 

1°no'cksSt     1  10  best  flocks 

lOpoorest 
flocks 

10  best  flocks 

10  poorest 
flocks 

Birds 

Aver- 
ago 
pro- 
duc- 
tion 

Birds 

Aver- 
age 
pro- 
duc- 
tion 

Birds 

Aver- 
age 
pro- 
duc- 
tion 

Birds 

Aver- 
age 
pro- 
duc- 
tion 

Birds 

Aver- 
age 
pro- 
duc- 
tion 

Birds 

Aver- 
age 
pro- 
duc- 
tion 

1 

iVo. 
11 
42 
9 
37 
39 
14 

Eggs 
246 
220 
219 
213 
192 
192 
189 
184 
182 
179 

No. 
23 
13 
25 
28 
22 
31 
31 
35 
34 
32 

Eggs 
136 
135 
131 
128 
118 
117 
116 
115 
113 
104 

No. 
351 
196 

70 
109 
163 
323 
290 
239 
213 

50 

Eggs 
231 
216 
210 
207 
204 
192 
190 
189 
187 
187 

No. 

56 

216 

247 

57 

46 

78 

372 

380 

66 

170 

Eggs 
99 
98 
98 
98 
93 
92 
92 
86 
82 
70 

No. 
782 
509 
961 
893 
444 
384 
730 
538 
552 
788 

Eggs 
182 
178 
177 
175 
175 
175 
173 
170 
M58 
168 

No. 

1,616 
437 
4f7 
380 
360 
517 
517 
338 
390 

1,247 

Eggs 
121 
115 
114 
111 
110 
108 
103 
101 
91 
80 

2 

3 

4 

5.... 

a 

fc::::::::::::: 

9 

6 

24 

7 

9 

10 

The  economic  importance  of  high  over  km  average  egg  production 
may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  results  obtained  in  commercial 
flocks  in  New  Jersey  in  1923.  The  flocks  were  divided  into  two 
groups,  those  which  laid  under  and  those  which  laid  over  160  eggs 
as  the  flock  average.  In  the  first  group  the  average  production 
per  flock  was  146.3  eggs  and  the  cash  value  in  eggs  produced  Avas 
$3.47  per  bird.  In  the  second  group  the  average  production  per 
flock  was  178.4  eggs  and  the  cash  value  in  eggs  produced  was  $4.59 
per  bird.  The  second  group  showed  an  excess  return  of  $1.12  per 
bird  over  the  first  group. 


SEASONAL  VARIATION  IN  RECEIPTS  OF  EGGS  AT  FIVE  MARKETS.  1921-1923 


CASES 

THOUSANDS 


2.500 


2.000 


1.500 


1.000 


A. 

122      / 

V 

A 

1323 
J 

IS 

2i  Mi 

\\ 

/ 

--■\ 

>y 

^ 

^Sifc 

500 


JAN.     FEB.    MAF|.     APR.     MAY    JUNE!  JULY     AUG.  SEPT    OCT.     NOV.    DEC. 

Fig.  21.— The  seasonal  variation  in  receipts  o-  eggs  on  the  five  markets  reflects  accurately  the  sea- 
sonal variation  in  production.  They  are  heaviest  during  the  spring  months,  gradually  decline 
during  the  summer  and  fell,  and  reach  their  lowest  point  in  November  or  December.  From 
this  point  they  increase  again  rapidly  until  they  reach  their  highest  point  in  April  or  May 
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WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  WHITE  AND  BROWN   EGGS  AT  NEW  YORK   AND 

BOSTON,  1923 


CENTS 

PER 
DOZEN 

90 

80 
70 
60 
SO 
UO 
30 
20 
10 


V  > 

' 

\ 

Net 

rby 

hire 

Hen 
Extr 

nery 
ws  ~^ 

*'• 

/ 
* 

N! 

^ 

^ 

A/ 

^> 

^-v 

^•Nearby  Hennery 
Brown  Extras 

J.     F.     M.    A.    M.    J. 


I  1 

v 

Ik 
if 
if 

.' 

f 

Nearby  Hennery 
Brown  Extras  -^. 

// 

\k 

// 

X 

\s 

^ 



£zC 

^J  Nearby  Hennery 
White  Extra®. 

A.    S.     0.     N.    D.  J.     F.     M.    A.    M.    J,    J.     A.    S.    0.     N.    D. 


Fig.  22. — The  New  York  market  shows  a  price  preference  which  is  nearly  uniform  throughout  the 
year  for  white  eggs  as  compared  with  brown,  whereas  the  reverse  is  true  in  Boston.  The  shell 
color  of  eggs,  although  having  no  effect  on  their  food  value  or  quality,  is  therefore  a  factor  to  be 
considered  in  selecting  the  market  to  which  shipment  should  be  made 

It  has  been  established  for  some  time  that  pullets  lay  better  than 
yearling  and  older  hens,  and  corroborative  evidence  concerning  this 
point  is  obtained  by  referring  again  to  results  secured  in  New  Jersey 
in  1923.  In  26  commercial  flocks  the  pullets  laid  153.6  eggs  and  the 
yearling  hens  laid  127.3  eggs  per  bird,  and  in  23  farm  flocks  the 
pullets  laid  147.8  eggs  and  the  yearling  hens  128.7  eggs  per  bird. 

In  actual  practice  there  are  tour  primary  factors  which  affect 
economic  returns  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  feed  consumed  and  the 
value  of  eggs  produced.  These  four  factors  are:  (1)  The  quantity 
of  feed  consumed,  (2)  the  price  of  feed  from  time  to  time,  (3)  the 
number  of  eggs  produced,  (4)  the  prevailing  price  of  eggs  at  the 
time  of  production.  The  poultry  man  has  little  or  no  control  over 
the  price  of  feed  or  the  price  of  eggs.  Under  ordinary  conditions 
of  practice  the  average  quantity  of  feed  consumed  per  bird,  as  dis- 
cussed previously,  from  month  to  month  is  fairly  stable.  The 
poultry  man  can  control  the  rate  of  egg  production  at  different 
times  of  the  year,  and  it  is  this  particular  aspect  that  deserves  special 
mention.  There  is  some  variation  in  feed  prices  from  season  to 
season  throughout  the  year  but  not  nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  per- 
tains to  egg  prices.  The  monthly  trend  in  esg  prices  is  shown 
in  Figure  22,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  relatively  high  prices 
prevail  during  the  fall  and  winter  months  as  compared  with  spring 
and  summer  prices. 

The  significance  of  the  value  of  monthly  egg  production  in  rela- 
tion to  the  monthly  price  of  eggs  is  clearly  shown  in  Figures  21  and 
22  and  in  the  data  given  in  Table  12.  In  this  table  a  comparison  is 
shown  between  the  percentage  of  monthly  production  and  the  per- 
centage of  monthly  "  returns."  In  the  case  of  36  New  Jersey  com- 
mercial flocks  the  "returns"  are  in  terms  of  the  average  cash  re- 
ceipts per  flock,  and  in  the  case  of  400  Missouri  farm  flocks  the 
"  returns  "  are  in  terms  of  profits  over  feed  per  bird. 
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Table  12. — The  relation  of  percentage  of  monthly  (•(/</  production  to  percentage 
of  monthly  receipts  per  flock  in  36  A7eie  Jersey  commercial  flocks,  1916,  and 
the  relation  of  percentage  of  monthly  production  per  bird  to  percentage  of 
monthly  profits  over  feed  per  Vird  in  JfOO  Missouri  farm  flocks,  J!)23 


New  Jersey 

Missouri 

Month 

Produc- 
tion per 
flock 

Keccipts 
per  Mock 

Produc- 
tion per 
bird 

Profit 
over  feed 
per  bird 

Per  cen  t 
3.20 
4.30 
6.50 
8.50 
12.80 
14.10 
13.70 
11.30 
9.70 
9.10 
4.90 
3.10 

Per  cent 
5. 00 
7.10 
7.70 

7.80 

10.00 

10.40 
10.30 
9.40 
9.70 
7.60- 
6.90 
5.40 

Per  cen  t 
3.26 
3.82 
6.52 
7.24 
12.81 
12.17 
13.28 
10.42 
9.  15 
8.03 
7.48 
5.89 

Per  cent 
4.75 

December .-. -  -  

April _.. ...  -.  -  .-  -.- 

5.01 
6.98 
7.07 
10.37 
10.16 
10.99 

July  _ -_ -. 

8.02 
6.82 

7.77 

12.19 
9.71 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  months  of  September,  October,  Novem- 
ber, December,  and  January,  in  the  case  of  both  New  Jersey  and 


Missouri,  the  percentage  of  "  returns "  are 


greater 


than  the  per- 


centage of  production,  which  is  not  true  of  the  other  months  of  the 
This  simply  means  that  eggs  are  worth  more  relatively  during 


vear. 


the  five  months  mentioned,  and  consequently  production  during  this 
period  has  a  relatively  higher  value  than  at  other  times  of  the  year. 

The  Feed  Cost  of  Fattening  Chickens     . 

With  the  gradual  development  of  the  poultry  industry  there  has 
resulted  an  increasing  need  for  more  knowledge  concerning  efficient 
methods  of  preparing  poultry  flesh  for  human  consumption.  Fat- 
tening is  a  finishing  process  designed  to  prepare  chickens  for  human 
consumption  in  the  most  economical  way.  The  main  object  in  fat- 
tening is  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  lean  meat,  the  accumulation 
of  fatty  tissue  as  such  being  of  secondary  importance.  When  a 
chicken  has  been  property  fattened  much  of  the  water  in  the  flesh  is 
replaced  by  oil,  so  that  when  the  chicken  is  cooked  the  flesh  becomes 
tender  and  juicy.  Improvement  in  the  quality  of  market  chickens 
leads  to  increased  consumption,  which  in  turn  leads  to  increased  de- 
mands for  prime  fattened  stock,  thus  creating  a  tendency  for  the 
greater  improvement  of  the  poultry  industry.  During. recent  years, 
however <  so  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  question  of  breed- 
ing for  egg  production  that  it  is  possible  that  the  best  interests  of 
the  fattening  industry  have  been  sacrificed  to  some  extent  at  least. 
However  important  may  be  the  matter  of  developing  heavy-laying 
strains,  there  will  always  be  a  high  proportion  of  chickens  other 
than  those  used  for  breeding  purposes  and  for  which  it  is  necessary 
to  develop  the  most  efficient  means  in  preparing  for  market. 

The  cost  of  fattening  chickens  is  influenced  primarily  by  the  quality 
of  the  stock,  the  amount  of  labor  required,  the  quantity  of  feed  con- 
sumed, and  the  price  of  the  labor  and  feed  at  the  time  of  fattening. 
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The  great  majority  of  chickens  raised  on  farms  annually  are 
fattened  in  commercial  fattening  stations  located  at  the  more  im- 
portant shipping  centers.  The  chickens  are  received  at  the  fattening 
stations  usually  in  an  nnfattened  condition,  and  vary  a  great  deal  in 
respect  to  quality.  About  50  per  cent  of  them  represent,  general- 
purpose  breeds,  about  25  per  cent  represent  Leghorn  and  similar 
breeds,  and  the  balance  are  birds  of  mixed  breeding.  The  results 
of  experiments  conducted  at  a  number  of  the  fattening  stations  show 
that  chickens  of  the  general-purpose  breeds  usually  fatten  better 
than  those  of  Leghorn  and  similar  breeds  and  those  of  mixed 
breeding. 

The  amount  of  labor  required  at  fattening  stations  is  a  variable 
factor,  since  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  keep  the  fattening  bat- 


t'ia   23.— FitMling  or  fattening  stations  of  large  capacity  arc  common  in  modern  poultry  packing 

establisbmenta 

teries  sufficiently  full  to  occupy  the  labor  in  the  most  efficient  man- 
ner. The  price  of  the  labor  is  a  fairly  stable  factor;  and  neither 
the  amount  nor  price  of  labor  is  considered  in  this  article,  since  costs 
in  fattening  are  treated  entirely  in  terms  of  the  quantity  of  jrrain 
required  to  produce  1  pound  gain  in  flesh  production. 

The  quantity  of  feed  required  to  fatten  chickens  is  {jiven  in  tables 
13  and  14  and  is  seen  to  be  influenced  by  the  average  size  of  the 
chickens  and  the  length  of  time  they  are  fattened.  The  price  of  the 
feed  is  not  taken  into  consideration  because  when  considered  from 
year  to  year  it  is  such  a  fluctuating  factor.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
results  of  extensive  series  of  experiments  have  established  fairly 
definitely  the  approximate  quantities  of  feed  required  to  produce  1 
pound  of  gain  in  flesh  production,  and  by  applying  the  prevailing 
prices  of  grains  at  the  time  of  fattening  the  monetary  cost  of  fat- 
tening at  any  time  can  be  determined.  Records  showing  the  quantity 
of  feed  used  in  fattening  chickens  in  a  number  of  fattening  stations 
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in  the  Middle  West  were  secured  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  are  given  in  the  following  tables.  The  records 
show  that  it  required  an  average  of  3.26  pounds  of  grain  plus  4.90 
pounds  of  buttermilk  to  produce  1  pound  of  gain. 

Table  13. — The  average  quantity  •of  grain  used  per  pound  of  gain  in  flesh 
production  in  chickens  of  different  average  tceight  and  fed  different  lengths 
of  feeding  periods.    Fattening  station  results 


Lot  number 

Number 

of 
chickens 

3,907 

1,085 

15,731 

14,841 

11,878 

12,199 

10,360 

7,368 

2,068 

7,836 

644 

1,657 

8,464 

6,720 

892 

Average 
weight 
per  bird 

Pounds 
2.18 
3.08 
2.39 
2.69 
2.55 
2.81 
2.40 
3.18 
2.51 
3.24 
3.98 
3.22 
2.54 
2.18 
1.90 

Bays  fed 

Average 
quantity 
of  grain 

per 

pound  of 

gain1 

1 

6 

6 

7 

7 

8 

8 

.    9 

9 

10 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Pounds 
3.66 

2 

2.96 

3 ,. .' 

2.68 

4 

2.96 

3.37 

6 :.-■— : _ - 

3.16 

7 .1 - - 

4.04 

8 j. -. - 

3.66 

9 L— - - -- 

1*4 

10 .  * 

3.71 

11    .         . _ ". 

5.07 

12 

4.26 

13 

3.16 

14 -;..j 

2.80 

15 

2.58 

'  The  number  of  pounds  of  grain  given  in  the  table  were  obtained  with  fattening  rations  consisting  ol 
approximately  40  per  cent  grain  and  60  per  cent  buttermilk . 

Experiments  have  also  been  conducted  in  determining  the  quantity 
of  feed  ^required  to  produce  1  pound  of  gain  in  flesh  production  in 
fattening  chickens  in  small  numbers,  as  under  fajm  conditions.  The 
results  are  shown  in  Table  14. 


Table  14.— The  average  quantity  of  grain,  used  per  pound,  of  gain  in  flesh, 
production  for  chickens  of  different  average  iveight  and  fed  different  lengths 
of  feeding  periods.    Farm  practice  results.1 


Lot  number 

Number 

of 
chickens 

102 
81 
241 
225 
68 
148 
105 
68 

Average 
weight 
per  bird 

Bays  fed 

Average 
quantity 
of  grain 

per 

pound  of 

gain1 

1 

Pounds 
2.76 
4.43 
2.95 
4.14 
•  1.99 
3.14 
1.33 
4.99 

10 
10 
14 
14 
14 
21 
21 
21 

Pounds 
3.33 

2 

2.96 

•t 

3.20 

4 _ _. _ 

3.48 

5 

7.12 

6 

7 

4.62 

8..., _ 

7.51 

1  "Experimental  results  in  fattening  chickens"  by  M.  A.  Jull,  and  W.  A.  Maw,  In  Poultry  Science,  vol. 
V,no.4, 1923. 

In  connection  with  the  results  shown  in  Table  14  it  will  be  noted 
that  lots  5  and  8  required  a  much  higher  average  quantity  of  grain 
per  pound  of  gain  than  all  other  lots.  The  fattening  rations  for  lots 
5  and  8  were  moistened  with  water,  whereas  the  rations  for  the  other 
lots  were  moistened  with  skim  milk. 
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The  Problem  of  Feeding 

Although  general  methods  of  feeding  have  been  giving  fairly 
good  results,  when  the  really  fundamental  problems  of  feeding  are 
considered  very  vague  ideas  prevail.  It  may  be  that  much  more 
efficient  methods  of  feeding  would  result  from  more  refined  methods 
of  investigational  work. 

The  raw  products  consumed  by  fowls  are  used  in  repairing  waste 
and  in  providing  raw  materials  for  growth  and  reproduction,  and 
this  process  gives  rise  to  the  production  of  the  two  fine  foods — eggs 
and  poultry  meat.  The  raw  products  must  contain,  then,  the  ma- 
terials out  of  which  the  body  and  eggs  are  made.  The  body  consists 
of  water,  salts,  proteins,  carbohydrates,  fats,  and  various  other  or- 
ganic substances  which  are  formed  from  the  latter.  The  egg  consists 
of  the  albumen,  a  secretion  of  the  glands  of  the  oviduct,  and  the 
yolk,  which  is  a  real  cell.  The  albumen  contains  over  87  per  cent 
water  and  nearly  11  per  cent  protein.  The  other  constituents  of  the 
albumen,  or  white  of  the  egg,  are  of  less  importance.  The  yolk 
is  much  more  complex  than  the  albumen  and  contains  about  50  per 
cent  water  and  50  per  cent  solids:  Oil,  23  per  cent;  protein,  16  per 
cent;  lecithin,  11  per  cent;  salts,  3  per  cent;  and  cholesterol,  1.5  per 
cent. 

The  complex  character  of  the  body  and  the  egg  suggests  the  nature 
of  raw  products  needed  by  the  fowl.  In  the  production  of  eggs  and 
in  the  development  of  body  tissue  the  relative  value  of  the  raw 
products  depends  upon  their  composition  and  digestibility.  From 
the  standpoint  of  composition  alone  there  are  essential  differences 
among  the  raw  products  used  as  poultry  feeds.  All  the  staple 
grains — corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  buckwheat — contain  from 
about  10  to  12  per  cent  protein,  whereas  they  are  all  low, in  ash 
constituents.  The  percentage  of  nitrogen-free  extract,  about  70,  is 
practically  the  same  in  corn,  wheat,  barley,  and  rye,  whereas  it  is 
about  60  in  oats  and  buckwheat.  The  so-called  concentrated  feeds 
are  naturally  relatively  rich  in  protein,  the  percentage  being  about 
82  in  dried  blood,  50  in  meat  scraps,  35  in  gluten  meal,  25  in  ground 
bone,  and  20  in  fresh  green  bone,  while  they  are  relatively  poor  in 
nitrogen-free  extract,  containing  only  about  2  to  5  per  cent  with 
the  exception  of  gluten  meal,  which  contains  about  47  per  cent. 

Not  only  must  the  composition  of  the  raw  product  be  known,  but 
also  the  percentage  of  each  constituent  that  is  digestible.  It  is  ex- 
tremely unfortunate,  therefore,  that  relatively  few  experiments  have 
been  conducted  in  determining  the  digestion  coefficients  of  poultry 
feeds.  Enough  work  has  been  done,  however,  to  warrant  a  few  state- 
ments of  a  general  character :  Corn  is  the  most  thoroughly  digestible 
of  all  grains,  and  this  is  true  not  only  of  the  total  organic  matter  but 
also  of  protein,  nitrogen-free  extract,  and  fat.  The  protein  and 
nitrogen-free  extract  in  wheat  are  more  thoroughly  digested  than 
in  barley,  buckwheat,  and  oats,  and  the  fat  in  these  three  grains  is 
more  readily  digested  than  that. in  wheat.  Among  the  staple  grains 
rye  is  the  least  digestible.  The  digestibility  of  both  protein  and  fat 
in  meat  scraps  is  very  high,  making  this  co-called  concentrated  food 
relatively  important  in  feeding  practice. 

Nearly  all  the  fundamental  facts  of  nutrition  still  remain  to  be 
determined,  for  it  is  knoMn  now  that  the  character  of  the  fat,  car- 
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bohydrate.  and  protein  is  of  as  great  importance  as  the  quantity. 
Although  some  of  the  simpler  substances,  such  as  water  and  inor- 
ganic salts,  used  in  the  development  of  tissue  or  in  the  formation  of 
eggs,  are  in  a  condition  to  be  utilized  directly,  practically  all  other 
substances  must  be  reduced  to  simpler  compounds.  Fats  must  be 
reduced  to  fatty  acid ;  and  the  nature  of  the  fatty  acid  is  important, 
because  the  character  of  the  fat  laid  down  in  the  tissue  is  somewhat 
dependent  upon  the  character  of  the  fat  consumed.  In  regard  to 
protein  consumption,  it  is  important  to  know  what  amino  acids  are 
present  in  the  proteins,  because  the  various  amino  acids  now  known 
have  specific  functions  which  can  not  be  replaced  by  other  amino 
acids. 

Very  probably  one  of  the  most  important  problems  awaiting  solu- 
tion in  the  field  of  poultry  nutrition  is  to  determine  the  optimum 
amounts  of  protein  to  maintain  nitrogenous  equilibrium  in  growing 
chicks  as  well  as  for  laying  hens.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  nitrogen 
is  the  most  difficult  element  to-  supply  to  the  body  of  the  bird,  and 
that  nitrogen  can  be  furnished  in  oneform  only,  the  proteins,  which 
are  expensive  from- the  economic  standpoint- as  well  as  the  physio- 
logical, because  an  excretion  of  excessive' nitrogenous  material  places 
special  burdens  on  the  excretory  system.  It  is  possible  that  many 
laying  rations  as. prepared  at  present  contain  too  much  protein,  but 
future  investigational work  must  solve  this  problem. 
;  In  addition  to  the  composition,  digestibility,  and  other  important 
qualities  of  the"  raw  pfoduc£s,'  evidence  is  accumulating  that  they 
must  contain  other  bodies  neither  protein  nor  carbohydrate  nor  fat 
nor-.  mineral,"bnt  of  air  "organic  nature  without  which  the  fowl  can 
notMive.  ri  Apparefitty*  these  elements  are  required  in.  very  small 
quantities,  butthey  are' oi«vitaUimportance.  They  are  called  vita- 
mins, and  in  general  it  maybe  said  that  sufficient  investigational 
work: has  already  demonsfoated  the  vital  necessity  ;  of  the  anti- 
rachitic vitaniii£:tO-  prevent  the  development  of  rickets  in  chicks 
yearediri- confinement.  '"'..■. 

•„  'Mineral  metabolism  seems  to  be  closely  associated  with  the  func- 
tions^ the  vitamins:  Also  the  question  of  the  essential  mineral 
requirements  is  bound  up  with  protein  supply,  since  vegetable  pro- 
teins contain  only  small  quantities  of  the  most  essential  minerals, 
calcium,  and  phosphorus,  while  the  proteins  of  animal  origin  contain 
these  elements  in  greater  quantity  but  probably  not  enough  to  sat- 
isfy requirements.  This  is  especially  true  in  respect  to  calcium  and 
probably  true  also  of  phosphorus,  at  least  in  the  feeding  of  hens  for 
egg  production. 

In  the  growth  of  the  chick  there  is  a  gradual  increase  in  the 
requirement  of  calcium,  magnesium,  phosphorus,  and  sulfur.  Milk 
contains  a  relatively  large  quantity  of  calcium,  phosphorus,  sodium, 
and  potassium;  hence  when  chicks  are  supplied  with  all  the  sour 
skim  milk  they  want  much  is  supplied  in  the  way  of  mineral  require- 
ments. The  growing  chick,  on  the  other  hand,  has  small  need  for 
calcium  carbonate  in  comparison  with  the  laying  hen.  The  grow- 
ing chick  needs  calcium  phosphate  for  bone  formation,  whereas  the 
laying  hen  needs  calcium  carbonate  for  the  formation  of  eggshells. 
Bone  ash  and  rock  phosphate  are  better  than  oyster  shells  as  sup- 
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plements  to  the  ordinary  grain  rations  for  growing  chicks.  In  the 
case  of  the  laying  hen,  calcium  in  rock  phosphate  can  be  utilized  in 
the  development  of  bone,  but  not  in  the  formation  of  eggshell.  A 
deficiency  of  calcium  carbonate  (oyster  shells,  clam  shells,  and  lime- 
stone) leads  to  a  decrease  in  egg  production,  but  does  not  produce 
soft-shelled  eggs.  Bone  ash  and  calcium  carbonate,  when  fed  with 
certain  feeds,  increase  their  capacity  to  cause  gain  in  live  weight. 
Therefore,  investigational  work  has  already  demonstrated  that  an 
adequate  supply  of  mineral  nutrients  in  poultry  rations  is  of  great 
practical  importance. 

The  Problem  of  Breeding 

The  quality  of  chickens  kept  in  all  parts  of  the  country  has  been 
improved  considerably  through  the  replacement  of  mongrel  stock 
with  standard-bred  poultry  and  through  the  use  of  standard-bred 
males  with  grade  or  mongrel  females.  During  recent  years,  particu- 
larly, there  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  the  laying  quality  of 
chickens  in  back-yard,  farm,  and  commercial  flocks.  This  improve- 
ment is  largely  the  result  of  a  realization  on  the  part  of  poultry 
producers  of  the  economic  importance  of  good  egg  production.  Of- 
ficially conducted  egg-laying  contests  have  been  in  operation  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  these  have  demonstrated  the  possibilities  of 
improving  egg  production  through  proper  systems  of  breeding  com- 
bined with  intelligent  selection. 

The  inheritance  of  factors  involved  in  annual  egg  production  has 
been  a  subject  of  careful  inquiry  by  a  number  of  State  experiment 
stations.  Although  the  problem  is  an  extremely  complicated  one, 
certain  facts  have  become  well  established,  and  these,  along  with  a 
few  other  more  outstanding  results  in  inheritance  studies,  are  con- 
sidered very  briefly  in  subsequent  remarks. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
economics  of  egg  production  is  the  development  of  early-maturing 
strains  of  layers.  It  is  not  only  important  to  avoid  hatching  late 
in  the  season  but  also  to  develop  by  selection  and  consistent  breeding 
methods  strains  that  mature  early  enough  to  commence  laying  in 
October  or  early  November.  Pullets  which  commence  laying  in  from 
150  to  200  days  after  being  hatched,  as  compared  with  pullets  which 
commence  laying  in  from  250  to  300  days,  not  only  produce  more 
eggs  during  the  most  profitable  season  of  production  but  also  usually 
tend  to  lay  more  eggs  per  year.  Earliness  of  maturity  is  inherited 
and  can  be  developed  in  a  strain  of  fowls  by  proper  methods  of 
selection 

A  case  of  sex-linked  inheritance  in  the  factor  for  winter  egg  pro- 
duction has  been  reported,  though  to  date  it  has  not  been  substan- 
tiated. If  true,  however,  it  should  prove  of  considerable  economic 
importance  in  the  development  of  heavy-laying  strains.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  two  cases — one  in  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  one 
in  White  Leghorns— which  seem  to  show  that  the  factor  for  heavy 
laying  is  not  transmitted  as  a  sex-linked  factor  but  is  inherited  in  the 
ordinary  Mendelian  manner.  In  other  words,  these  investigations 
go  to  show  that  the  selection  of  female  breeders  may  be  as  significant 
from  the  genetic  standpoint  as  the  selection  of  male  breeders. 

Evidence  has  been  accumulating  that  the  factor  for  small-egg  size 
dominates  the  factor  for  large-egg  size.    To  whatever  extent  this  is 
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true  it  becomes  a  very  important  matter,  because  if  the  factor  for 
small-egg  size  becomes  well  fixed  in  the  flock  it  would  prove  difficult 
to  eliminate  it  completely. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  study  of  the  inheri- 
tance of  broodiness,  the  evidence  to  date  going  to  show  that  its 
presence  depends  upon  two  factors.  By  suitable  breeding  methods 
it  has  been  possible  to  develop  quickly  a  strain  of  low  broodiness 
from  a  strain  with  a  very  high  degree  of  broodiness.  This  is  a 
problem  of  considerable  economic  importance,  since  broodiness  in  a' 
flock  means  decreased  egg  production  and  its  elimination  means 
greater  profits. 

The  hatchability  of  eggs  gives  evidence  of  being  transmitted  from 
mother  to  daughter  and  from  sire  to  daughter,  although  it  has  not 
been  demonstrated  that  it  is  transmitted  from  sire  to  son.  How- 
ever, this  latter  point  may  be  demonstrated  within  a  few  years, 
and  the  fact  that  this  very  important  problem  is  only  now  in  the 
process  of  being  solved  is  indicative  of  the  difficulties  involved  in 
a  study  of  many  of  the  problems  of  inheritance.  One  authority  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  in  his  opinion  hatchability  is  primarily  a 
matter  of  breeding.  At  any  rate,  it  is  now  very  certain  that  strains 
of  fowls  with  high  hatchability  can  be  developed  by  proper  methods 
of  selection. 

Another  eminently  practical  problem  affecting  hatchability  has 
been  receiving  the  attention  of  the  geneticists.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  there  is  no  necessary  correlation  between  the  number 
of  embryos  which  die  during  the  period  of  incubation  and  the 
number  of  chicks  that  die  within  three  weeks  after  being  hatched. 
This  means  that  there  are  specific  factors  that  cause  the  death  of 
embryos.  It  is  well  known  that  far  too  high  a  projiortion  of  embryos 
die  at  hatching  time,  and  certain  lethal  characters  have  been  isolated 
which  cause  the  death  of  embryos  possessing  them.  These  lethal 
characters  appear  to  be  inherited  in  the  same  simple  Mendelian 
manner  as  many  other  characters,  and  thus  it  is  possible  to  eliminate 
through  selection  the  factors  giving  rise  to  the  characters. 

The  important  matter  of  the  possible  inheritance  of  resistance  to 
various  poultry  diseases  is  receiving  consideration.  Resistance  to 
bacillary  diphtheria  of  poultry  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  presence 
of  a  unique  qualitative  Mendelian  factor.  It  is  therefore  anticipated 
that  strains  of  poultry  resistant  to  the  infection  may  be  developed. 
So  with  fowl  cholera.  Two  workers  are  already  making  a  study  of 
the  possibility  of  developing,  through  selective  breeding,  strains 
of  poultry  immune  to  the  ravages  of  fowl  cholera.  In  time  these  and 
other  lines  of  work  of  a  similar  character  should  produce  results  of 
great  value  in  the  control  and  eradication  of  various  poultry 
diseases. 

Problems  of  Management 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  during  recent  years  in 
respect  to  problems  of  management,  with  the  result  that  systems 
of  rearing  and  production  are  being  conducted  more  efficiently  than 
ever.  Many  phases  of  poultry  management  might  be  discussed,  but 
only  three  of  the  more  important  will  be  mentioned  here — the 
artificial  lighting  of  laying  houses,  the  culling  of  the  laying  flocks, 
and  the  accreditation  of  hatcheries. 
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The  artificial  lighting  of  laying  houses. — The  use  of  artificial 
lights  in  laying  houses  during  the  winter  months  has  become  a  com- 
mon practice  on  many  poultry  farms,  especially  on  the  commercial 
farms  in  the  northeastern  section  of  the  country  and  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  The  use  of  artificial  lights  does  not  increase  the  annual 
production  of  eggs  as  much  as  it  increases  the  proportion  of  eggs 
laid  during  the  fall  and  winter  months,  when  egg  prices  are  rela- 
tively the  highest.  The  lights  are  used  from  about  the  first  of 
November  to  the  latter  part  of  March, 

In  an  experiment  conducted  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  which  one  75-watt  light  was  used  in  each  of  two 
pens  of  r»0  White  Leghorn  pullets,  it  was  found  that  ">0.2  and  00.fi 
dozen  eggs  more  were  produced  respectively  than  in  two  check  pens 


Fig.  24. — A  group  of  small  farms  in  California  where  every  farm  is  entirely  devoted  to  commercial 

poultry  farming 

of  the  same  number  of  White  Leghorn    pullets,   which   were  not 
lighted,  the  experiment  running  from  November  1  to  March  20. 

The  lights  were  turned  on  at  4.30  a.  m.  and  were  kept  on  until 
daylight,  being  turned  off  by  the  poultry  man  when  he  fed  the 
fowls  in  the  morning.  Some  poultry  men  use  lights  in  the  morning 
and  evening,  usually  having  the  lights  on  approximately  one  hour 
at  each  time.  Whether  lights  are  used  in  the  morning  only  or  dur- 
ing the  morning  and  evening,  they  should  not  be  kept  on  for  a 
longer  time  than  will  give  the  laying  stock  from  about  12  to  13 
hours  of  working  time.  An  excessive  use  of  artificial  lights  is 
harmful,  particularly  in  the  case  of  breeding  stock.  Again,  if  lights 
are  used  in  the  evening  a  special  dimming  device  is  necessary  so  that 
when  the  bright  lights  are  turned  off  enough  light  may  still  be  left 
to  allow  the  hens  to  see  the  roosts.  Another  method  used  by  many 
poultry  men  is  to  use  the  lights  for  one  hour  during  the  night, 
frequently  from  8  to  9  o'clock  or  from  9  to  10  o'clock.     The  birds 
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are  fed  at  this  time  and  thus  get  an  extra  feed  every  day.  With  this 
method  a  dimming  system  must  also  he  used. 

The  outstanding  advantage  in  the  use  of  artificial  lights  in  the 
laying  houses  is  to  increase  feed  consumption,  which  in  turn  gives 
rise  to  increased  egg  production.  As  stated  previously,  an  excessive 
use  of  lights  is  to  he  avoided,  but  where  they  are  used  judiciously 
the  layers  can  he  kept  in  better  physical  condition  than  when  lights 
arc  not  used  and  egg  production  is  increased  at  the  time  of  year 
when  it  is  of  the  greatest  economic  value. 

The  milling  of  laying  forks— A  study  of  the  physiological  changes 
incident  to  continuous  egg  production  and  the  correlation  of  body 
characters  with  the  ability  to  lay  well  has  led  to  the  system  of 
culling  laying  hens.  This' practice  has  had  a  remarkable  influence 
in  the  more  successful  management  of  thousands  of  flocks.  Poultry 
men  have  unconsciously  learned  to  study  their  birds  individually, 
and  the  importance  of  selecting  for  any  purpose  whatever  is  more 
thoroughly  appreciated. 


Km  25  — Kgg-laying  contests  at  one  of  the  Ptatc  experiment  stations.    The  egg  records  obtained  at 
these  contests  have  greatly  .timulated  interest  in  the  culling  of  flocks 

Another  great  service  that  culling  has  rendered  the  poultry  in- 
dustry of  the  country  has  been  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  those 
concerned  that  selection  means  greater  efficiency  in  production,  and 
that  even  without  the  introduction  of  new  blood  the  quality  of  the 
stock  can  be  greatly  improved.  Moreover,  the  practice  of  culling 
yearling  hens  on  the  basis  of  past  production  will  finally  lead  to 
the  more  efficient  culling  of  pullets  for  future  production.  This  will 
mean  that  unprofitable  producers  can  be  eliminated  from  the  flocks 
at  the  commencement  of  the  laying  season. 

The  accreditation  of  hatcheries. — The  business  of  hatching  and 
soiling  baby  chicks  by  commercial  hatcheries  operated  for  this  pur- 
pose exclusively  has  become  of  very  great  importance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  American  poultry  industry.  Large  numbers  of  hatch- 
eries are  now  operating  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  several 
million  chicks  are  sold  annually  by  these  hatcheries  alone.  For  the 
most  part  they  are  located  in  what  may  be  called  community  poultry 
centers — that  is,  where  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  flocks  to  supply 
eggs  enough  to  keep  the  hatchery  in  operation  for  about  four  or  five 
months  of  the  year.  Some  of  the  hatcheries  secure  their  hatching 
eggs  from  flocks  of  all  kinds,  whereas  others  secure  theirs  from 
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selected  flocks  over  which  the  hatchery  operators  exercise  some  con- 
trol in  respect  to  maintenance  of  breeding  stock  of  certain  quality 
only. 

During  recent  years  there  has  been  widespread  interest  among 
hatchery  operators  and  buyers  of  baby  chicks  in  the  adoption  of  a 
scheme  to  insure  the  production  of  chicks  of  the  highest,  possible 
quality.  From  this  there  has  grown  a  demand  for  official  inspec- 
tion and  regulation  of  hatcheries  and  of  flocks  supplying  eggs  for 
their  use.  The  system  of  official  control  in  some  States  has  developed 
through  cooperation  between  hatchery  operators  and  the  State  de- 
partment of  agriculture  or  poultry  department  or  the  poultry  exten- 
sion service  of  the  State  agricultural  college  or  the  State  farm  bu- 
reau, or  all  four  of  these  organizations  working  together. 

The  fundamental  features  of  the  accredited  hatchery  system  in 
the  different  States  are  essentially  the  same,  only  the  more  impor- 
tant of  which  need  be  mentioned.  The  flocks  supplying  eggs  for 
the  hatcheries  must  contain  nothing  but  purebred  birds,  and  the 
birds  used  as  breeders  must  also  be  inspected  by  an  authorized  in- 


Fic.  26.— Typical  commercial  poultry  farm  in  the  Northeastern  States.  This  type  of  farm  usually 
contains  about  5  acres,  which  is  entirely  devoted  to  maintaining  about  1,500  White  Leghorn  hens. 
The  main  product  is  market  eggs 

spector.  Each  bird  must  conform,  in  a  reasonable  degree,  to  the 
standard  for  the  breed  and  variety  set  forth  in  the  American  Stand- 
ard of  Perfection.  In  addition  to  this  every  bird  must  be  healthy 
and  vigorous,  and  the  female  must  conform,  in  a  reasonable  de- 
gree, to  the  best  known  standards  for  egg  production.  The  hatch- 
eries shall  not  use  any  eggs  for  hatching  except  those  coming  from 
inspected  flocks.  The  incubators  used  by  the  hatcheries  must  be 
thoroughly  disinfected  after  each  hatch  and  every  effort  must  be 
exerted  by  the  hatchery  operator  to  produce  chicks  of  only  the 
highest  quality.  The  containers  used  for  shipping  chicks  must  be 
approved  by  an  authorized  inspector.  Also,  the  hatchery  operator 
is  usually  required  to  keep  a  specified  set  of  records  concerning 
the  number  and  kind  of  eggs  incubated  as  well  as  the  number  of 
chicks  hatched,  and  other  information  concerning  the  sale  and  ship- 
ment of  chicks.  The  chicks  are  usually  sold  under  a  State  trade- 
mark which  serves  as  a  guarantee  of  the  superior  quality  of  the 
chicks.  For  the  most  part,  the  State-accredited  hatchery  schemes 
are  self-supporting,  fees  and  expenses  being  supported  in  part  by 
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the  hatchery  operators  themselves.  The  adoption  of  the  hatchery 
system  has  meant  a  very  great  deal  in  respect  to  the  improvement 
of  the  quality  of  chicks  hatched  sold  during  the  past  few  years.  The 
extent  to  which  the  accredited  hatchery  system  becomes  nation-wide 
in  its  scope,  the  greater  will  be  the  benefits  to  the  baby-chick  indus- 
try, which  has  already  assumed  enormous  proportions  to  the  poultry 
industry  as  a  whole. 

The  Turkey  Industry 

Turkey  raising  in  the  United  States  has  long  been  an  important 
enterprise  because  of  the  large  quantities  of  turkey  meat  consumed 
annually.  Since  there  is  always  likely  to  be  a  keen  demand  for 
such  a  popular  article  of  diet,  it  is  desirable  to  encourage  the  rais- 
ing of  turkeys  to  meet  this  demand. 

Turkey  raising  is  a  very  adaptable  enterprise,  since  these  fowls 
are  being  raised  in  practically  all  parts  of  the  United  States.    The 
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F  a.  27— Number  of  turkeys,  ducks,  and  geese  on  farms  as  shown  by  the  census  of  1920 

census  of  1920,  the  latest  figure  available,  shows  the  six  leading 
States  in  production  of  turkeys  to  be  Texas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma, 
California,  Kentucky,  and  Virginia.  An  enormous  number  of  small 
flocks  are  raised  annually  on  grain  farms,  and  there  are  also  many 
large  commercial  flocks.  Formerly  large  numbers  were  raised  in 
New  England,  but  in  recent  years  there  has  been  a  decided  decrease. 
There  have  been  decreases  in  other  parts  of  the  country  as  well,  and 
this  has  resulted  in  a  marked  decrease  in  the  number  raised  in  the 
country  as  a  whole.  According  to  the  census  of  1900,  there  were 
on  farms  in  the  United  States  6,594,695  turkeys;  in  1910  there  were 
3,688,708;  and  in  1920  there  were  3,627,028.  Although  the  census 
enumerations  were  taken  at  different  times  of  the  year,  the  totals  are 
fairly  representatives  of  the  trend  in  numbers. 

Several  causes  have  been  assigned  for  the  decrease  in  the  number 
raised.    The  rearing  of  the  young  stock,  in  some  respects  at  least, 
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requires  more  detailed  attention  than  is  the  case  with  most  other 
classes  of  poultry.  The  prevalence  of  blackhead  has  been  a  domin- 
ant factor.  The  birds  range  widely  and  frequently  trespass  upon 
the  property  of  neighbors,  the  vexation  tending  to  discourage  turkey 
raising.  Finally,  litt'e  attention  has  been  given  the  more  important 
problems  of  the  industry  by  investigators  and  others  interested. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  opportunity  for  further  development. 
Turkey  raising  is  profitable,  particularly  where  conditions  are  suit- 
able and  proper  methods  of  management  are  followed.  Turkeys 
can  be  raised  successfully  with  very  little  equipment,  so  that  the 
capital  outlay  in  the  enterprise  is  small.  Except  during  the  grow- 
ing season,  the  management  of  the  flock  is  a  fairly  simple  matter. 
Of  course,  considerable  care  must  be  exercised  in  maintaining  con- 
stitutional rigor  in  the  breeding  stock:  the  Hock  must  be  kept  rela- 


Kicj.  28.— Turkeys  an  driven  to  market  in  some  of  the  .Southern  Stales.    This  flock  has  been  gathered 
from  n  largo  number  of  farms  where  turkeys  are  kept  in  small  flocks 

tively  free  from  disease;  and  the  soil,  especially  where  the  poults 
are  fed,  must  be  kept  sanitary.  But  these  factors  can  be  dealt  with 
when  proper  care  is  exercised.  Moreover,  turkeys  are  inclined  to 
range  freely,  and  in  so  doing  they  destroy  many  injurious  insects 
and  pick  up  much  waste  grain.  This  reduces  the  costs  of  raising 
and  increases  the  profits.  Prices  for  live  and  dressed  turkeys  have 
always  been  considerably  higher  than  those  for  other  classes  of 
poultry. 

The  Goose  Industry 

Geese  are  raised  successfully  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
but  are  most  abundant  in  the  Middle  West  and  South.  According 
to  the  census  of  19-20.  there  were  reported  2.93!>.:>08  geese  in  the 
United  States,  a  decrease  from  4,431,980  reported  in  1910.  Illinois, 
with  195,709  geese,  contained  the  greatest  number,  but   Missouri, 
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Arkansas,  and  Iowa  each  nearly  equaled  this  production.  Follow- 
ing these  States,  but  with  a  considerably  smaller  number  of  geese, 
came  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Minnesota,  North  Carolina,  and  Texas. 
The  ascendency  in  the  number  of  geese  kept  on  farms  has  passed 
very  largely  from  the  South  Central  to  the  North  Central  States 
during  the  last  10  years.  About  one-tenth  of  the  farms  in  the 
United  States  reported  geese.  Geese  could  be  raised  profitably  on 
many  more  farms,  because  they  are  hardy,  are  the  closest  grazers 
known,  and  will  get  almost  their  entire  living  from  a  good  pasture. 


Fig.  29. — Flock  of  geese  being  fattened  for  the  holiday  market.    These  geese  were  collected  from  a 
wide  area  from  general  farms  where  the  raising  of  geese  is  a  side  issue 

The  Duck  Industry 

According  to  the  census  of  1920  there  were  2,817,624  ducks  in  the 
United  States  on  January  1  of  that  year,  valued  at  $3,373,966.  This 
shows  a  slight  decrease  in  numbers  from  the  census  of  1910,  indicat- 
ing that  the  production  of  ducks  in  the  country  as  a  whole  is  hardly 
holding  its  own.  The  decrease  occurred  in  the  Southern  States, 
hut  several  of  the  States  in  which  ducks  are  raised  on  special  duck 
farms  showed  an  increase  in  the  number  of  ducks  kept.  Massa- 
chusetts, California,  and  Colorado  showed  an  increase  of  about  5 
per  cent.  New  York,  which  contains  by  far  the  greatest  number  of 
duck  farms,  located  for  the  most  part  on  Long  Island,  showed  no 
change  in  the  number  of  ducks,  but  as  the  number  raised  on  commer- 
cial farms  has  undoubtedly  increased  materially  in  the  last  10  years 
a  decrease  in  the  number  of  ducks  on  general  farms  must  have 
occurred  to  offset  this  increase  on  duck  farms.  Ducks  are  most 
numerous  in  the  following  States,  arranged  according  to  their  pro- 
duction: Iowa,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Missouri,  Minne- 
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sota.  Tennessee,  Ohio.  South  Dakota.  Indiana,  and  Nebraska,  the 
number  ranging  from  about  235,000  head  in  Iowa  to  10(1.000  in 
Nebraska. 


_ 
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FlO.  30.— Duck  farming  on  Long  Island  is  one  of  the  most  highly  specialized  phases  of  the  poultry 
industry.  Many  of  these  farms  market  from  50,000  to  100,000  ducks  during  the  first  six  months 
of  each  year 

The  Guinea-Fowl  Industry 

The  value  of  the  guinea  fowl  as  a  substitute  for  game  birds,  such 
as  grouse,  partridge,  quail,  and  pheasant,  is  becoming  more  and 
more  recognized  by  those  who  are  fond  of  this  class  of  meat,  and 
the  demand  for  these  fowls  is  increasing  steadily.  Many  hotels  and 
restaurants  in  the  larger  cities  serve  prime  young  guineas  at  ban- 
quets and  club  dinners  as  a  special  delicacy.  When  well  cooked, 
fuineas  are  attractive  in  appearance,  although  darker  than  common 
owls,  and  the  flesh  of  young  birds  is  tender  and  of  especially  line 
flavor,  resembling  that  of  wild  game.  Like  all  other  fowl,  old 
guineas  are  very  likely  to  be  tough  and  rather  dry. 

A  few  of  the  larger  poultry  raisers,  particularly  those  who  are 
within  easy  reach  of  the  large  eastern  markets,  make  a  practice  of 
raising  a  hundred  or  so  guineas  each  year;  but  the  great  majority 
of  guineas  are  raised  in  small  flocks  of  from  10  to  26  upon  farms 
in  the  Middle  West  and  in  the  South.  Many  farmers  keep  a  pair  or 
a  trio  of  guineas  more  as  a  novelty  than  for  profit,  and  from  these 
a  small  flock  is  raised. 

The  total  number  of  guinea  fowl  in  this  country  is  comparatively 
small,  the  number  on  farms  in  1920,  according  to  the  census  figures, 
being  2.410,421.  This  number  is  slightly  less  than  the  number  of 
either  ducks  or  geese,  about  two-thirds  the  number  of  turkeys,  and  a 
very  small  percentage  of  the  number  of  chickens.  The  census  figures 
show  an  increase  of  36  per  cent  in  the  number  of  guinea  fowl  on 
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farms  in  1920  over  the  number  in  1910.  Texas  showed  the  largest 
number,  followed  by  Pennsylvania,  Georgia,  Alabama,  South  Caro- 
lina, Illinois,  Oklahoma,  and  Missouri. 

The  Pigeon  Industry 

Pigeons  are  kept  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  but  most  of  the 
large  squab-producing  plants  are  found  near  the  large  cities  in  the 
Northeastern  and  Middle  Western  States  and  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
Many  pigeons  are  kept  as  a  side  issue  on  general  farms  in  the  Mid- 
dle West  and  South,  but  their  value  is  much  less  than  those  specially 
bred  and  fed  for  large  squabs.  Prolific  pigeons  that  produce  large 
squabs  are  confined  in  pens  on  most  squab-producing  plants;  com- 
mon pigeons,  which  are  less  prolific  and  produce  smaller  squabs  of 
a  poorer  quality,  are  kept  on  the  general  farms  and  are  usually 
allowed  their  freedom. 

The  demand  for  squabs,  especially  in  large  cities,  is  increasing. 
Squabs  are  often  used  to  replace  dressed  game,  which  is  decreasing 
in  this  country.  The  prices  received  for  squabs  are  high  enough  to 
make  squab  raising  return  a  fair  profit  wherever  there  is  a  good 
market.  Most  of  the  large  successful  pigeon  farms  make  a  business 
of  selling  breeding  stock  and  are  not  devoted  primarily  to  the  pro- 
duction of  squabs  for  meat. 

The  Game-Poultry  Industry 

In  the  United  States  the  game-bird  market  has  undergone  a  com- 
plete change  within  a  generation.  Formerly  this  market  was  as 
well  supplied  both  in  quantity  and  variety  as  any  in  the  world,  the 
game  consisting  entirely  of  wild  birds.  Now,  after  almost  complete 
elimination  for  a  period  of  years  through  legal  restrictions,  the 
game-bird  market,  although  enormously  decreased,  is  gradually-, 
growing.  The  birds  marketed,  however,  except  for  certain  imported ; 
species,  are  for  the  most  part  propagated  in  captivity.  .  t 

Between  1870  and  1880  the  passenger  pigeon  was  shipped  literally 
by  the  carload,  and  a  single  consignment  of  prairie  chickens  to  a. 
New  York  dealer  weighed  20  tons.  Wild  ducks  by  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands were  poured  into  the  game  markets  from  all  the  important 
hunting  grounds  of  the  country.  It  gradually  became  evident  that 
an  increasing  demand,  easily  catered  to  because  of  improved  facili- 
ties for  shipping  and  marketing,  was  rapidly  depleting  the  wild 
stock.  Conservation  laws  multiplied,  sale  was  prohibited,  and 
through  a  final  enactment,  the  Federal  migratory  bird  treaty  act 
of  1918,  the  market  for  wild  game  birds  in  the  United  States  was 
practically  closed. 

However,  this  law  and  also  those  of  numerous  States  have  provis- 
ions designed  to  permit  and  encourage  artificial  propagation  of 
game  birds  and  their  marketing  under  restrictions  intended  to  pre- 
vent drafts  on  the  wild  stock,  such  as  our  former  experience  proved 
to  be  incompatible  with  its  maintenance.  This  legislation  has  de- 
veloped unevenly,  as  is  usually  the  case  where  the  48  States  act 
independently  on  a  given  subject.  No  fewer  than  28  States  have 
fair  to  good  laws  on  the  subject,  and  at  least  12  others  have  made 
a  beginning.     The  problem  is  a  difficult  one,  and  game  breeders 
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should  realize  that  there  is  no  disposition  to  hamper  them;  rather 
the  almost  universal  desire  is  to  encourage  them  so  far  as  can  be 
done  without  endangering  our  present  standard  of  protection  of  wild 
game. 

The  propagation  and  sale  of  migratory  waterfowl  (that  is  wild 
ducks,  geese,  and  swans)  is  legal  under  regulations  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture;  in  1922,  4,291  individuals  obtained  per- 
mits to  possess,  propagate,  and  sell  birds  of  this  class.  These  game 
breeders  reared  approximately  42,800  birds,  of  which  about  12,200 
were  sold  for  propagating  purposes  (including  those  used  for  de- 
coys), 10,100  for  food,  and  8,000  were  eaten  at  home. 

The  breeding  of  nonmigratory  game  birds,  such  as  pheasants  and 
quail,  is  under  State  regulation,  but  statistics  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
industry  are  very  unsatisfactory.  State  game  departments  in  a  num- 
ber of  instances  rear  and  distribute  many  pheasants,  but  this  activity 
can  not  be  reckoned  in  estimating  the  commercial  importance  of  the 
propagation  of  these  birds.  Definite  totals  can  hardly  be  attempted 
with  present  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  the  statement  may  be  ven- 
tured that  the  13,100  pheasants,  exclusive  of  importations  reported, 
sold  for  food  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey  in  1922  exceeded  those 
sold  for  such  use  in  other  States.  The  number  sold  for  propagating 
and  stocking  purposes  doubtless  is  far  larger,  but  definite  figures 
have  been  unobtainable.  So  far  as  individual  propagators  are  con- 
cerned the  data  available  would  indicate  that,  while  fewer  are  en- 
gaged in  the  culture  of  upland  than  of  aquatic  game  birds,  the  num- 
bers of  these  birds  sold  for  propagation  and  for  food  are  somewhat 
larger. 

Under  present  conditions  the  market  for  artificially  propagated 
game  birds  is  mainly  with  others  desiring  to  engage  in  rearing  the 
birds  and  to  sportsmen  for  decoys  and  for  restocking  shooting  co- 
verts. Prices  realized  from  these  sources  are  so  high  that  only  a 
limited  demand  exists  for  the  birds  for  table  use,  mainly  by  the 
most  luxurious  hotels  and  clubs.  So  long  as  the  demand  for  decoy, 
stocking,  and  propagating  birds  absorbs  most  of  the  output  at  fancy 
prices,  it  is  not  likely  that  production  of  birds  for  food  will  become 
much  more  important  than  it  is  at  present.  However,  should  the 
rearing  of  game  birds  continue  to  increase,  prices  would  decrease  and 
a  more  general  market  for  the  birds  could  be  established. 

By-Products  and  Their  Uses 

Feathers  and  manure  are  by-products  of  the  poultry,  pigeon,  and 
game-poultry  industries  and  have  a  commercial  value  of  consider- 
able importance. 

Feathers 

Feathers  are  a  by-product  of  the  poultry  industry,  except  in  the 
ostrich  industry,  which,  however,  is  now  limited  to  very  few  locali- 
ties and  is  not  extensive  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  Although 
feathers  are  a  by-product,  they  are  of  considerable  value  and  have 
extensive  uses,  especially  in  the  manufacture  of  millinery  specialties 
and  in  the  making  of  pillows,  cushions,  mattresses,  dusters,  artificial 
flowers,  and  for  other  purposes.  The  value  of  feathers  is  affected  by 
the  class  of  birds  producing  them  and  by  the  color.    Goose  and  duck 
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feathers  are  usually  more  valuable  than  chicken  and  turkey  feathers, 
and  white  feathers  always  command  a  higher  price  than  colored 
ones. 

Manure 

Poultry  manure  is  a  valuable  by-product  of  the  poultry  industry. 
On  many  farms  and  on  some  commercial  poultry  plants  the  manure 
is  returned  directly  to  the  land.  In  other  cases  it  may  be  collected 
and  sold  either  as  a  fertilizer  or  for  tanning  purposes.  The  use  of 
chemicals  for  tanning,  however,  has  greatly  decreased  the  demand 
for  poultry  manure  for  this  purpose.  As  a  fertilizer  poultry  ma- 
nure is  especially  valuable,  as  is  indicated  by  its  chemical  com- 
position— 1.44  per  cent  nitrogen,  0.39  per  cent  potash,  and  0.99  per 
cent  phosphoric  acid. 

Poultry  Diseases  and  Sanitation 

Chickens,  turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  and  pigeons  are  susceptible  to 
many  diseases,  some  of  which  are  highly  infectious  and  cause  a  high 
mortality.  They  may  also  harbor,  various  kinds  of  parasites,  some 
living  on  the  surface  of  the  body  and  others  in  the  trachea,  crop, 
stomach,  intestine,  or  air  sacs. 

The  contagious  diseases  which  are  caused  by  microorganisms  and 
the  weakness  and  loss  of  flesh  and  egg  production  caused  by  the 
larger  parasites  are  the  most  important  conditions  which  the  poultry- 
man  has  to  consider  in  the  endeavor  to  keep  his  birds  healthy. 

The  course,  lesions,  and  results  of  disease  in  birds  naturally  corre- 
spond with  those  observed  in  other  animals,  but  present  some  varia- 
tions. Birds  as  a  rule  do  not  show  any  marked  resistance  to  the 
more  infectious  diseases  to  which  they  are  susceptible,  as  a  large  per- 
centage or  practically  the  entire  flock  may  become  infected  upon 
exposure.  Their  ability  to  recover  from  a  virulent  disease  is  also 
limited,  and  the  mortahty  is  usually  high. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  is  no  satisfactory  way  of  estimating 
the  economic  loss  from  disease  in  poultry.  Were  it  possible  to  show 
by  figures  the  annual  cost  to  the  poultry  industry  or  losses  through 
death,  impaired  vitality,  decrease  in  egg  production  and  in  egg  fer- 
tility as  a  result  of  disease,  the  total  would  undoubtedly  be  sur- 
prisingly large.  Since  there  are  no  available  statistics  on  poultry 
losses  due  to  disease  in  general,  or  to  any  one  specific  disease,  state- 
ments as  to  the  economic  phase  of  the  subject  can  only  be  made  in 
the  most  general  way. 

Those  who  are  engaged  in  poultry -disease  investigations,  and  no 
doubt  those,  who  are  engaged  with  other  poultry  problems  over  a 
large  field,  realize  that  diseases  of  various  kinds  are  extremely  com- 
mon in  domesticated  birds  and  that  the  losses  sustained  are  very 
great.  Although  the  value  of  an  individual  fowl  is  comparatively 
small,  the  tendency  of  infectious  diseases  to  destroy  a  large  portion 
of  the  flock,  or  cause  a  marked  decrease  in  egg  production,  makes 
the  total  monetary  loss  a  considerable  item  and  often  means  failure 
to  the  man  who  is  making  poultry  raising  a  business. 

Among  the  most  important  infectious  poultry  diseases  in  the 
United  States  are  bacillary  white  diarrhea  of  baby  chicks,  Bacterium 
pullorum  infection  of  the  egg  organs  in  hens,  coccidiosis  of  all  the 
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domesticated  birds  and  particularly  of  growing  chickens  and 
pigeons,  tuberculosis,  roup,  chicken  pox,  fowl  typhoid,  cholera-like 
diseases,  and  blackhead  of  turkeys.  All  of  these  diseases  occur  an- 
nually throughout  the  country,  are  highly  fatal,  and  are  of  the 
greatest  economic  importance  both  as  a  result  of  the  high  mortality 
in  infected  flocks  and  the  decrease  in  egg  production  which  they 
cause. 

There  are  numerous  minor  infectious  and  noninfectious  diseases  of 
poultry,  the  aggregate  annual  loss  from  which  is  undoubtedly  large, 
but  these  luckily  do  not  involve  so  high  a  percentage  of  individuals 
in  the  flocks  attacked  or  prove  so  fatal  as  the  group  previously 
mentioned. 

The  control  of  disease  in  poultry  presents  problems  of  a  character 
somewhat  different  from  the  control  of  disease  in  other  domesticated 
animals,  owing  to  several  causes:  (1)  Because  of  the  close  associa- 
tion of  fowls  in  flocks,  an  infectious  disease  which  gains  entrance  to 
the  premises  is  likely  to  spread  rapidly  and  affect  many  birds  by 
the  time  symptoms  become  apparent  to  the  owner;  (2)  fowls  seem 
to  show  less  resistance  to  their  natural  diseases  than  do  other  ani- 
mals to  theirs,  and  the  percentage  of  affected  ones  which  recover  in 
severe  outbreaks  is  less  than  is  the  case  in  outbreak  of  disease  among 
larger  animals;  (3)  the  same  care  or  nursing  can  not  Avell  be  given 
to  fowls  that  is  part  of  the  routine  procedure  in  dealing  Avith  other 
animals;  (4)  the  value  of  the  average  fowl  does  not  warrant  the 
time  consumed  and  the  cost  of  treating  each  one  separately,  hence 
individual  treatment  is  not  practicable  in  cases  where  a  large  num- 
ber of  birds  are  affected  and  measures  must  be  adopted  which  will 
do  the  greatest  good  through  treating  the  flock  as  a  whole. 

The  control  of  poultry  diseases  must  be  governed  to  a  large  ex- 
tent by  the  specific  nature  of  each  disease  and  its  avenue  of  entrance 
to  the  flock.  Measures  which  look  toward  prevention  of  disease  are 
of  the  first  importance,  and  if  these  were  generally  adopted  and 
conscientiously  followed  by  poultry  raisers  several  of  the  more 
important  diseases  could  be  checked  materially  or  practically  con- 
trolled. For  instance,  bacillary  white  diarrhea  of  baby  chicks, 
which  results  primarily  from  ovarian  infection  in  hens,  could  be 
eradicated  if  flocks  which  harbor  the  causative  germ  were  not  used 
for  breeding  purposes.  Other  diseases  could  be  prevented  by  safe- 
guarding against  their  entrance  to  the  flock. 

Sanitation  plays  an  important  part  in  the  control  and  prevention 
of  infectious  poultry  diseases.  Some  of  the  most  serious  diseases 
are  not  influenced  by  any  known  method  of  treatment,  and  the  only 
hope  of  stopping  an  outbreak  of  disease  or  lessening  the  number 
of  its  victims  is  by  instituting  sanitary  measures  including  frequent 
cleaning  and  disinfection  of  the  chicken  houses,  isolation  of  the  sick, 
and  sterilization  of  the  drinking  water  by  means  of  an  appropriate 
antiseptic. 

Parasites 

Most  fowls  harbor  parasites,  and  no  doubt  are  affected  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  by  them,  depending  upon  the  degree  of  infestation. 
Economically,  however,  the  parasitic  troubles  are  relatively  of  minor 
importance,  as  compared  with  the  infectious  diseases.    At  least  seven 
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different  species  of  lice  occur  on  chickens,  and  still  other  forms  occur 
on  other  poultry.  Of  the  many  kinds  of  mites  affecting  poultry  the 
three  most  important  are  the  red  mites  which  feed  on  the  birds  at 
night,  the  depluming-scabies  mite,  and  the  scaly-leg  mite.  Ticks  do 
considerable  damage  to  chickens  in  the  Southwestern  States.  It  is 
possible  and  practicable  to  keep  a  flock  of  poultry  free  from  all  ex- 
ternal parasites,  and  this  should  be  the  aim  of  every  one  who  is 
endeavoring  to  establish  a  successful  poultry  industry. 

The  principal  internal  parasites  are  the  gapeworm  which  attaches 
itself  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  windipe  of  the  young  chicken 
and  at  times  is  responsible  for  heavy  losses,  the  roundworms  of  the 
intestine,  and  the  tapeworm.  Most  chickens  are  infested  with  one 
or  more  species  of  parasitic  worms.  These  worms  may  be  present 
in  small  numbers  and  may  do  no  apparent  damage.  If,  however, 
the  birds  are  kept  under  conditions  favoring  the  spread  and  multi- 
plication of  the  parasites  (for  example,  overcrowding  in  small  pens), 
the  fowls  may  become  heavily  infested,  and  in  consequence  they 
may  be  weak,  unthrifty,  emaciated,  and  unproductive.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  use  of  treatments,  preventive  measures  along  the  lines 
of  cleanliness  and  sanitation  should  be  used  to  keep  internal  para- 
sites under  control. 

Marketing  Poultry  Products 

The  marketing  of  poultry  products  is  a  highly  specialized  business 
which  has  become  of  great  commercial  magnitude.  During  1923, 
more  than  16^  million  cases  of  30  dozen  eggs  each  were  required 
to  supply  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco alone.  During  this  same  period  there  were  shipped  to  these 
cities  over  340,000,000  pounds  of  dressed   poultry.    The  average 
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Fig.  31  .—The  line  labeled  "Net  storage  movement"  shows  the  net  quantity  of  eggs  placed  in  cold 
storage  or  taken  out  of  storage  in  the  five  markets  each  month.  When  it  is  above  the  zero  line, 
it  indicates  the  quantity  placed  in  storage;  when  it  is  below  the  zero  line,  it  indicates  the  quan- 
tity taken  out  of  storage  for  trade  use.  The  shaded  area  between  the  two  lines  therefore  shows 
the  quantity  of  eggs  absorbed  by  current  consumptive  demand 
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Fig.  32.— Cold-storage  holdings  of  eggs  in  the  shell  are  practically  at  zero  point  March  1  of  each 
year  and  reach  their  peak  about  August  1,  from  which  they  decline  until  they  reach  their  low 
point  again  on  March  1 

daily  requirements  of  the  district  served  from  New  York  City  were 
over  half  a  million  dozen  eggs,  about  450,000  pounds  of  dressed 
poultry,  and  nearly  35  carloads  of  live  poultry.  These  products 
must  be  gathered  from  the  farms  where  they  are  produced,  concen- 
trated for  shipment,  graded,  packed,  transported,  perhaps  placed  in 
cold  storage  and  distributed  through  the  jobbing  trade  to  the  re- 
tailers before  they  finally  get  into  the  hands  of  the  consumers. 
Each  step  in  the  marketing  process  requires  labor,  money  invest- 
ment, skill,  specialized  knowledge,  and  risk.  All  these  costs  and 
processes,  coupled  with  the  great  distances  which  most  poultry  prod- 
ucts must  travel  when  marketed  in  commercial  quantities,  necessi- 
tates the  saving  of  time  in  handling  and  the  prevention  of  waste 
and  loss  in  so  far  as  possible.  In  consequence  the  various  marketing 
functions  have  been  divided  to  a  large  extent  and  are  performed  by 
different  groups,  and  specialization  in  each  of  them  naturally  has 
taken  place  to  a  marked  degree. 

The  production  of  poultry  and  eggs  is  not  uniform  but  fluctuates 
greatly  with  the  season.  Spring  is  the  natural  season  of  reproduc- 
tion for  all  poultry  and  in  spite  of  changes  and  improvements  in 
management  designed  to  shift  a  part  of  the  production  to  other  sea- 
sons, the  spring  and  early  summer  will  continue  to  be  the  seasons  of 
Greatest  egg  production.  (See  fig.  21.)  They  are  also  the  seasons 
uring  which  the  great  bulk  of  chickens  must  be  hatched  and  reared, 
with  the  result  that  most  of  them  will  continue  to  go  forward  to 
market  during  the  fall  and  winter  seasons.  The  present  marketing 
practices  which  have  been  developed  to  cope  with  this  seasonal  pro- 
duction will  therefore  continue  to  be  needed  and  to  add  complexity 
to  the  problem  of  successful  marketing. 

Both  eggs  and  dressed  poultry  are  highly  perishable  products. 
Unless  they  are  marketed  promptly  after  they  are  produced  or  are 
handled  under  conditions  which  are  suitable  for  preserving  their 
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quality,  they  will  deteriorate  very  rapidly  and  eventually  spoil. 
Since  spoilage  means  loss  and  deterioration  means  a  lessened  value, 
methods  of  handling,  processing,  grading,  and  transporting  have 
been  devised  to  prevent  this,  and  this  again  has  increased  the  ten- 
dency toward  specialization  and  complication  of  the  marketing 
process. 

There  is  a  wide  variation  in  the  quality  of  poultry  products  as 
they  enter  the  channels  of  trade.  A  part  of  this  is  due  to  natural 
differences  in  the  original  product.  A  part  is  caused  by  deterioration 
that  has  occurred  after  production  and  which  may  be  due  either  to 
poor  handling  or  to  delay  in  marketing.  With  this  variation  in 
quality  existing,  it  is  usual  to  examine  these  products  at  one  or  more 
points  during  the  journey  to  market  and  to  sort  or  grade  them  ac- 
cording to  quality  if  they  are  to  be  placed  in  the  consumptive  chan- 
nels best  suited  to  them  and  if  the  best  prices  are  to  be  realized  for 
them.  Such  sorting  or  grading,  although  necessary,  introduces  addi- 
tional processes  in  the  system  of  marketing. 

Methods  of  Handling  Eggs  from  the  Farm  to  the  Consumer 

The  channels  of  trade  through  which  eggs  reach  the  terminal  mar- 
kets are  too  numerous  and  too  varied  to  attempt  to  describe  them  all 
in  detail.  In  a  broad  way  these  channels  may  be  divided  into  those 
in  Avhich  the  eggs  are  shipped  by  the  producer  direct  to  the  terminal 
market  and  those  in  which  the  eggs  pass  through  a  concentration 
point  after  they  leave  the  hands  of  the  producer,  there  to  be  com- 
bined with  other  similar  lots  for  shipment  to  the  terminal  market. 
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SlQ.  33.— On  April  1  the  holdings  of  storage  eggs  in  the  five  markets  -constitute  about  44  per  cent  of 
the  holdings  of  the  entire  United  States.  The  proportion  in  the  five  markets  increased  slightly 
until  it  was  over  46  per  cent  on  August  1,  the  time  at  which  the  holdings-were  greatest.  As  the 
eggs  were  drawn  out  of  storage  the  proportion  gradually  increased  still  further,  owing  to  the  more 
rapid  rate  of  withdrawalfrom  storages  outside  of  the  five  markets,  until  it  amounted  to  more  than 
66  percent  on  February  I 
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Among  the  channels  followed  by  shipments  made  direct  from  pro- 
ducers to  terminal  markets  may  be  mentioned  producer  to  consumer, 
producer  to  retailer,  restaurant,  etc.,  and  producer  to  city  jobber  or 
wholesale  receiver. 

Producer  to  consumer. — This  channel  is  utilized  principally  by 
those  producers  who  live  in  fairly  close  proximity  to  the  terminal 
market  or  who  are  within  easy  shipping  distance.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  city  route  by  the  producer  which  he  serves  regularly  on 
certain  days  is  one  means  of  securing  the  necessary  contact  with  the 
consumer.  This  form  of  producer-to-consumer  selling  is,  of  course, 
limited  by  the  necessity  of  a  suitable  location  but  is  one  which  is 
undergoing  development  in  favorable  localities  at  the  present  time. 
This  method  of  marketing  requires  more  time  and  effort  but  should 
result  in  better  prices  than  can  be  secured  through  most  other 
methods. 

Another  means  of  establishing  direct  trade  between  the  producer 
and  consumer  is  a  modification  of  the  above  where  the  producer  on 
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Fig.  34. — The  cold-storage  hoMings  of  frozen  eggs  show  a  general  tendency  to  increase  after  the 
flush  egg-producing  months  of  spring,  reaching  their  highest  point  about  September,  after 
which  there  is  a  gradual  decrease  until  the  following  spring.  The  quantity  of  frozen  eggs  in  storage 
is  much  smaller  and  varies  within  narrower  limits  than  the  holdings  of  shell  eggs.  The  movement 
of  frozen  eggs  out  of  storage  differs  from  that  of  shell  eggs  in  not  being  reduced  to  the  zero  point 
and  then  built  up  again  with  entirely  new  supplies.  Frozen  eggs  can  be  held  over  from  one 
season  to  another,  whereas  it  is  not  feasible  to  do  so  with  shell  eggs 

certain  days  takes  his  eggs  to  the  city  and  disposes  of  them  at  the 
public  market.  In  this  manner  it  is  possible  to  establish  a  regular 
clientele  which  seeks  out  the  producer  at  the  market  instead  of  the 
producer  going  to  the  consumer's  door. 

Parcel  post  is  another  channel  through  which  a  direct  trade  be- 
tween producer  and  consumer  is  carried  on.  Because  the  postal 
charges  increase  with  distance,  most  parcel-post  trading  is  limited 
between  points  within  the  second  zone.    Shipments  are  usually  made 
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at  regular  prearranged  intervals  and  several  dozen  sent  at  a  time 
to  reduce  the  shipping  cost  per  dozen. 

Where  producers  live  on  well-traveled  automobile  roads,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  eggs  is  sold  at  the  farmers'  doors.  Many  city 
dwellers  who  own  automobiles  form  the  habit  of  motoring  to  the 
farm  of  some  producer  for  their  eggs  either  because  they  can  se- 
cure a  product  of  superior  quality  or  because  they  can  often  pur- 
chase more  cheaply  there,  quality  considered,  than  they  can  in  the 
city. 

In  any  system  of  direct  dealing  in  poultry  products  between  the 
producer  and  the  consumer  it  is  essential  that  the  quality  of  the 
product  be  given  careful  consideration.  Consumers  buy  from  pro- 
ducers partly  because  they  expect  to  get  a  fresher,  better  product. 
If  their  trade  is  to  be  held,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  their 
confidence  and  expectations  are  not  disappointed. 

Producer  to  retailer. — A  fairly  common  outlet  for  eggs  is  the  ship- 
ment by  the  producer  to  a  retailer,  hotel,  restaurant,  soda  foun- 
tain, or  hospital  in  the  city.     Often  this  furnishes  a  most  advan- 
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Fig.  35. — The  prices  of  Pacific  Coast  White  Extras  and  nearby  Hennery  White  Extras  show  a  very 
close  agreement  because  of  their  high  quality  and  the  demand  which  exists  for  the  product  of 
such  quality.  The  slightly  higher  price  of  the  Pacific  coast  eggs  in  1921  was  doubtless  due  to 
the  closer  grading  and  greater  uniformity  of  the  eggs  and  the  better  packing.  Since  a  quotation 
has  been  established  on  the  New  York  market  for  New  Jersey  eggs  as  packed  by  the  Producers' 
Cooperative  Association  of  that  State,  the  price  of  this  grade  has  averaged  higher  than  the  Pacific 
coast  eggs.  Fresh  Gathered  Firsts,  which  are  mainly  eggs  from  the  Middle  West,  exhibit  the 
same  general  price  tendency  but  range  considerably  lower,  the  difference  in  price  being  greater 
during  the  summer  and  fall  than  during  the  spring.  The  greater  price  spread  during  the  former 
season  is  due  to  the  greater  difference  in  quality  during  the  heated  season  and  also  to  the  fact 
that  the  users  of  this  grade  turn  to  storage  eggs  to  a  considerable  extent  when  prices  become  high, 
which  lessens  the  demand  and  tends  to  hold  the  prices  lower.  Storage  Packed  Firsts  run 
several  cents  higher  than  Fresh  Gathered  Firsts,  owing  to  the  more  careful  grading  and  better 
packing  which  are  essential  in  eggs  to  be  placed  in  storage.  Refrigerator  Firsts,  which  are  the 
Storage  Packed  Firsts  as  they  come  out  of  storage,  show  a  price  level  several  cents  higher  than  the 
latter,  an  increase  which  normally  represents  carrying  charges  and  profit.  The  tendency  is  for 
the  price  of  Refrigerator  Firsts  to  rise  during  the  fall  and  winter  with  that  of  Fresh  Gathered 
Firsts,  but  not  to  the  same  extent 
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tageous  market,  the  price  frequently  being  agreed  upon  in  advance 
either  at  a  flat  rate  throughout  the  year  or  at  a  stated  advance 
above  the  wholesale  market  price  of  eggs  of  a  certain  grade.  One 
of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  system  of  marketing  is  that 
production  must  ordinarily  be  sufficient  in  amount  to  allow  fairly 
frequent  shipments  in  case  lots  and  also  that  this  class  of  trade 
frequently  insists  upon  a  specified  quantity  delivery  each  week 
throughout  the  year.  To  furnish  this  quantity  at  the  season  of  low 
production  requires  a  flock  of  such  size  that  there  will  be  a  consider- 
able surplus  during  the  rest  of  the  year  which  must  be  disposed  of 
in  some  other  way.  In  this  outlet  quality  is  again  a  question  of 
paramount  importance  if  the  customers  are  to  remain  satisfied. 

Producer  to  city  jobber  or  wholesaler. — Undoubtedly  most  eggs 
shipped  by  producers  to  the  terminal  market  are  sent  to  jobbers  or 
wholesale  receivers.  Eggs  handled  in  this  way  are  shipped  largely 
by  express  from  all  sections  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the 
market.  It  is  this  outlet  which  is  used  by  producers  who  desire 
to  make  their  own  shipments  to  market  but  who  do  not  wish  to  give 
the  time  and  necessary  effort  to  take  advantage  of  any  of  the  other 
channels  to  terminal  market  outlets  previously  described.  Among 
the  agencies  handling  eggs  which  reach  their  market  through  a 
concentration  point  may  be  mentioned  the  country  store,  the  huck- 
ster, the  local  buyer,  the  poultry  and  egg-packing  house,  the  cream- 
ery, and  the  cooperative  association. 

The  country  store. — In  general  farming  sections  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  large  consuming  markets  it  has  long  been  the  cus- 
tom for  country  stores  to  handle  the  eggs  of  their  farmer  customers. 
This  has  been  done  largely  as  a  convenience  to  the  store's  patrons  and 
because  it  attracted  trade,  rather  than  through  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  storekeeper  to  engage  in  the  egg  business.  The  eggs  are  taken 
in  either  for  cash  or  in  trade,  usually  the  latter.  They  are  commonly 
purchased  on  a  case-count  basis — that  is,  a  flat  price  per  dozen  with- 
out regard  to  the  quality  of  the  eggs  or  even  whether  they  are  good 
or  bad.  Such  a  system  means,  of  course,  that  an  average  price  is 
paid  for  all  qualities  and  that  the  price  of  good  eggs  is  enough  lower 
than  it  should  be  to  cover  the  loss  on  the  poor  eggs.  Under  such  a 
system,  where  quality  receives  no  recognition,  there  is  no  incentive 
to  produce  a  good  article.  The  country  store  has  undoubtedly  been 
one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  encouraging  careless  and  dilatory 
handling  of  eggs  and  is  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  the  deteriora- 
tion and  loss  which  occurs.  Because  the  store  usually  has  no  facili- 
ties for  holding  the  eggs,  further  deterioration  in  their  quality  is 
likely  to  occur  before  they  are  shipped.  When  the  storekeeper  gets 
a  sufficient  number  of  eggs  on  hand  to  make  it  worth  while,  or  when 
he  finds  it  convenient  to  do  so,  he  ships  them  to  an  egg  packer  or 
buyer. 

The  huckster. — The  huckster  makes  a  business  of  going  through 
the  country  with  a  wagon  or  automobile  truck  buying  eggs  at  the 
farms  or  from  storekeepers.  He  may  be  working  independently, 
or  he  may  be  an  agent  of  the  egg  packer.  In  former  years  hucksters 
used  wagons  altogether  and  frequently  made  trips  of  several  days 
or  a  week's  duration.  Under  these  conditions  the  eggs  suffered 
severe  deterioration  in  quality.    At  present  most  hucksters  use  auto- 
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mobile  trucks  and  bring  in  each  night  the  eggs  which  they  have 
gathered  during  the  day.  With  proper  protection  of  the  eggs  from 
the  sun  and  rain  and  from  jolting  or  rough  handling  and  with 
routes  established  which  are  covered  regularly  and  frequently,  eggs 
of  very  good  quality  are  secured  by  this  system. 

The  local  buyer. — In  many  small  towns  egg  buyers  are  located. 
These  men  may  be  in  business  for  themselves  or  may  be  buying  for 
an  egg  packer.  Their  egg  business,  unlike  that  of  many  country 
stores,  is  on  a  cash  basis,  and  they  are  more  likely  to  buy  on  a  loss-oil 
basis — that  is,  to  throw  out  and  refuse  to  buy  any  bad  eggs  or  to  offer 
the  seller  his  choice  of  a  case-count  or  loss-off  basis  with  a  higher 
price  named  if  he  agrees  to  the  latter.  In  some  localities  or  States 
these  buyers  operate  on  a  quality  basis — that  is,  they  divide  the  mar- 
ketable eggs  into  two  or  more  grades  and  graduate  the  rate  of  pay- 
ment according  to  the  quality  of  the  eggs.  Too  often  these  buyers 
are  inadequately  equipped  with  proper  facilities  for  handling  the 
eggs  without  deterioration,  but  since  they  follow  this  as  a  business 
they  are  more  likely  to  ship  promptly  and  therefore  avoid  much  of 
the  loss  and  deterioration  which  the  storekeeper  incurs. 

The  poultry  and  egg  packer. — The  poultry  and  egg  packer  con- 
stitutes the  principal  concentrating  agency  of  the  great  poultry 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  PACIFIC  COAST  WHITE  EGGS  ON  THE  NEW  YORK  AND 
SAN  FRANCISCO  MARKETS.  1921,  1922,  AND  1923 
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FlG.  36. — By  proper  handling  and  careful  grading  the  cooperative  marketing  associations  com- 
posed of  Pacific  coast  producers  have  been  able  to  standardize  the  quality  of  their  eggs  and  to 
establish  an  outlet  for  them  on  the  New  York  market,  where  the  high-grade  demand  is  for  eggs  of 
the  kind  produced  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  prices  obtained  are  sufficiently  above  the  San 
Francisco  market  to  pay  the  cost  of  shipment  across  the  country  and  still  yield  a  profit 


and  egg  producing  section  of  the  Middle  West.  Keceiving  ship- 
ments from  producers,  storekeepers,  hucksters,  and  local  buyers,  the 
packer  grades  and  combines  these  lots  and  ships  them  forward  to 
the  final  market  in  large  lots,  usually  straight-  car  lots  of  eggs  or 
dressed  poultry  or  car  lots  of  eggs  and  dressed  poultry  mixed.  The 
up-to-date  packer  has  an  establishment  equipped  with  chill  rooms 
for  holding  eggs  under  proper  temperature  conditions,  and  appre- 
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ciates  the  necessity  for  chilling  and  handling  the  eggs  promptly. 
In  consequence  deterioration  is  largely  checked  or  much  slowed 
down  after  the  eggs  reach  the  packer's  hands.  Shipments  of  eggs 
by  the  packer  generally  go  to  the  city  wholesale  dealer  or  to  the 
cold-storage  warehouse. 

The  creamery. — In  some  sections  of  the  country  creameries  make 
a  busines  of  handling  the  eggs  brought  in  by  their  patrons.  This 
is  more  especially  true  of  cooperative  creameries.  Because  the 
creamery  often  has  chill-room  facilities  which  it  can  utilize  for  the 
eggs,  because  the  patrons  are  more  likely  to  deliver  their  eggs  fre- 
quently and  therefore  in  a  fresh  condition,  since  they  must  deliver 
their  milk  or  cream  at  regular  and  frequent  intervals,  and  because 


SEASONAL   VARIATION    IN    FARM    AND   MARKET   PRICES   OF   EGGS,    FIVE- 
YEAR  AVERAGE,  1910— 1914:  THREE-YEAR,  AVERAGE,  1921-1923 
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Fig.  37. — The  (arm  price  of  eggs  shown  is  an  average  of  the  prices  received  by  producers  in  the 
States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and 
Nebraska.  The  New  York  price  is  the  wholesale  price  of  Fresh  Gathered  Firsts,  a  large  part  of 
which  conies  from  the  States  named.  The  farm  and  market  prices  are  very  close  together  during 
the  late  winter  and  early  spring,  and  gradually  separate  during  the  summer  and  fall  until 
November,  when  they  are  farthest  apart.  This  increase  spread  is  doubtless  due  to  the  greater 
deterioration  which  occurs  during  the  heated  portion  of  the  year  and  to  the  tendency  of  producers 
to  hold  eggs  in  the  fall  on  a  rising  market.  As  a  consequence,  the  quality  of  the  farm  eggs 
approximates  less  closely  the  quality  purchased  on  the  terminal  market,  so  that  the  losses  in 
candling  and  grading  are  greater  and  must  be  covered  by  the  difference  in  the  buying  and 
wholesale  prices 

the  outlets  for  butter  and  eggs  are  generally  closely  related,  the 
creamery  is  a  logical  agency  for  handling  the  eggs  of  a  community. 
Shipments  of  the  eggs  received,  like  those  of  the  Dutter  made,  usually 
go  to  a  city  wholesale  receiver. 

The  cooperative  association. — In  some  sections,  particularly  where 
egg  farming  is  highly  developed,  egg  producers  have  banded  them- 
selves together  into  cooperative  associations  which  act  as  the  mar- 
keting agencies  for  their  members.  In  some  cases  these  associa- 
tions undertake  only  the  concentration,  grading,  and  shipping  of  the 
eggs,  placing  the  terminal  market  distribution  in  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate agencies  already  established;  in  other  cases  the  distributing 
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functions  of  the  terminal  market  wholesale  dealer  and,  to  a  less 
extent,  those  of  the  jobber  are  assumed  by  the  association.  Interest 
in  the  development  of  cooperative  egg-marketing  associations  is 
widespread  at  the  present  time,  and  they  are  becoming  an  increas- 
ingly important  factor  in  the  marketing  of  eggs. 

Methods  of  Handling  Poultry  from  Farm  to  Consumer 

Live  poultry. — A  very  large  part  of  the  poultry  marketed  leaves 
the  hands  of  the  producers  alive,  largely  because  producers  have  not 
the  proper  facilities  for  dressing  and  they  are  not  skilled  in  the 
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Fig.  38. — The  excess  of  receipts  during  the  season  of  flush  production  depresses  prices  until  thej 
reach  a  point  where  it  pays  to  place  eggs  in  cold  storage  and  hold  them  for  the  period  of  scarcity, 
when  prices  are  higher.  Conseouently  storage  holdings  accumulate  during  the  season  of  flush 
receipts  and  low  prices  and  are  drawn  upon  for  use  during  the  season  of  light  receipts  and  higher 
prices.  If  production  and  receipts  were  uniform  throughout  the  year,  the  price  also  would 
remain  more  nearly  uniform  and  there  would  be  little  need  to  hold  eggs  in  cold  storage 

operation.  It  usually  pays  them  best,  therefore,  to  sell  alive  and  to 
allow  other  agencies  to  dress  such  of  the  potiltry  as  conditions 
require. 

The  producer  usually  ships  live  poultry  to  the  city  wholsale  re- 
ceiver or  sells  to  a  local  buyer  or  to  a  poultry  packer.  His  location 
with  respect  to  market  influences  his  choice  of  an  outlet.  If  within 
easy  shipping  distance  of  a  good  market,  he  usually  ships  there. 
If  more  remote  from  market,  he  sells  to  the  local  buyer  or  ships  to 
the  poultry  packer  or  car-lot  shipper.  The  car-lot  shipper  of  live 
poultry  concentrates  the  small  shipments  from  producers  and  local 
buyers  and  forwards  them  to  market  in  car  lots.  The  poultry  packer 
also  often  ships  car  lots  of  live  birds  when  market  conditions  are 
more  suitable  tor  shipment  alive  than  dressed  or  when  the  volume  of 
receipts  is  greater  than  he  can  fatten  and  dress  out.  The  demand  for 
live  fowl  at  the  time  of  the  Jewish  holidays  of  the  spring  and  fall 
is  an  important  factor  in  drawing  heavy  shipments  at  that  time. 
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Shipments  of  small  lots  of  live  poultry  are  made  either  by  express, 
freight,  or  automobile  truck  in  coops  covered  with .  wooden  slats, 
rods,  or  wire  netting.  Shipments  in  car  lots  by  freight  may  be  made 
in  ordinary  stock  cars  by  piling  the  coops  along  each  side  of  the  car. 
Special  cars  for  shipment  of  live  poultry  are  in  common  use.  These 
have  128  compartments,  64  on  each  side  of  the  car,  built  in  tiers 
extending  from  the  floor  to  the  roof.  The  outside  of  the  car  is 
covered  with  wire  netting  to  provide  good  ventilation.  A  small 
space  at  the  center  of  the  car  accomodates  a  supply  of  feed  and  the 
attendant  who  must  accompany  the  shipment  to  feed  and  water 
the  birds  while  en  route.  Such  a  car  has  a  capacity  of  about  4,600 
chickens,  from  2,000  to  2,400  geese  and  from  1,200  to  1,500  turkeys. 

Dressed  poultry. — As  previously  stated,  most  poultry  is  marketed 
alive  by  the  producers.  Some  is  dressed  and  shipped  to  market  when 
the  distance  is  not  too  great,  but  there  is  always  the  risk  of  spoilage 
in  addition  to  the  added  trouble  of  dressing.  Certain  specialized 
types  of  poultry  farms,  such  as  the  duck  farms  of  Long  Island, 
make  a  practice  of  dressing  most  of  their  output  and  shipping  it 
iced  in  barrels.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  dressed  poultry  re- 
ceived at  the  large  eastern  markets  comes  from  the  Middle  West  and 
is  dressed  and  shipped  by  the  large  number  of  poultry-packing 
establishments  located  there. 

The  poultry  packing  house's  supply  of  live  poultry  reaches  it  by 
wagon  or  automobile  truck,  by  express,  or  by  freight  either  direct 
from  the  producer  or  from  the  local  poultry  buyer.  Many  of  these 
establishments  have  a  feeding  station  in  connection  with  them  where 
much  of  the  young  stock  which  is  received  in  a  rather  thin  condition 
is  fattened  for  a  period  of  10  days  to  two  weeks  and  where  many 
of  the  hens  are  also  fed  for  a  few  days  to  improve  their  condition 
and  color.  Other  establishments  dress  out  the  poultry  received 
without  preliminary  feeding.  Most  of  the  poultry  is  dressed  during 
the  late  summer,  fall,  and  early  winter  months. 

When  ready  for  dressing,  a  bird  is  taken  in  hand  by  an  expert 
killer  and  picker,  bled  by  cutting  the  veins  in  the  throat,  struck 
to  loosen  the  feathers  by  running  the  point  of  the  knife  into  the 
brain,  and  is  then  rough  picked,  that  is,  the  bulk  of  the  feathers 
removed  rapidly.  The  bird  is  next  turned  over  to  a  pinner,  often 
a  woman,  who  finishes  the  plucking  by  removing  all  the  pinfeathers 
and  any  other  feathers  left  on  the  carcass  by  the  rougher.  The  head 
is  then  wrapped  in  paper  and  the  carcass  is  hung  or  laid  on  a  cool- 
ing rack.  As  soon  as  a  rack  is  filled,  it  is  run  into  a  chill  room 
which  is  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  30°  to  32°  F.  and  left 
there  for  about  24  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  body  heat 
will  have  been  entirely  removed  from  the  carcasses,  a  step  essential 
to  good  keeping  quality,  and  they  will  be  ready  for  grading  and 
packing.  The  method  of  picking  described  is  called  "  dry  picking, 
and  birds  so  picked  are  preferred  in  most  markets  because  of  their 
better  appearance.  Dry-picked  birds  also  keep  better  in  cold  storage 
than  scalded  birds.  Some  poultry  is  scalded,  but  this  is  mostly 
stock  of  the  lower  grades  or  else  is  stock  intended  for  markets  which 
show  no  preference  for  dry-picked  poultry. 

As  soon  as  the  dressed  poultry  is  thoroughly  chilled  it  is  graded 
by  class,  quality,  and  weight  and  packed  for  shipment.    At  present 
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most  dressed  poultry  is  box  packed.  Each  box  holds  12  carcasses, 
which  may  be  packed  in  a  single  layer  with  the  breasts  up,  in  a 
double  layer  with  the  sides  up,  or  in  other  styles,  depending  upon 
the  class  of  the  poultry  and  market  requirements  or  the  individual 
requirements  of  the  packer.  Some  poultry  is  also  packed  in  barrels. 
The  barrel  pack  is  used  mostly,  however,  for  lower-grade  stock, 
such  as  old  cocks.  As  soon  as  packed  the  boxes  or  barrels,  if  they 
are  to  be  shipped  soon,  are  placed  in  a  chill  room  where  the  temper- 
ature is  about  30°  to  32°  F.  and  held  there  until  they  are  loaded 
into  the  car  for  shipment.  If  the  packages  are  to  be  held  for  some 
time  before  they  are  shipped,  they  are  placed  in  a  sharp  freezer 
where  the  temperature  is  from  5°  F.  to  —10°  F.  and  frozen  solid. 
They  are  then  removed  to  a  room  where  the  temperature  is  about 
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Fig.  39. — Because  the  quantity  of  poultry  which  arrives  on  the  markets  in  the  fall  and  winter  . 
months  is  in  excess  of  the  immediate  market  demands,  the  surplus  is  placed  in  cold  storage  and 
held  until  the  season  of  shortage,  which  occurs  during  the  late  winter,  spring,  and  summer 
months.  With  storage  an  adequate  supply  of  all  classes  is  available  throughout  tho  year.  Al- 
though the  greatest  average  quantity  of  poultry  in  storage  at  one  time  during  any  year  appears 
large,  approximately  100,000,000  pounds,  this  is  less  than  1  pound  for  each  person  in  the'tjnited 
States 

10°  F.  for  further  holding.  Poultry  packed  and  handled  in  this 
way  without  ice  is  called  dry-packed  poultry,  as  distinguished  from 
poultry  packed  in  ice. 

Dressed  poultry  is  shipped  to  market  either  in  straight  car  lots, 
which  is  preferable,  or  in  mixed  car  lots  with  some  other  perishable 
product,  such  as  eggs  or  butter.  Refrigerator  cars  must  be  used. 
The  car  is  usually  iced  with  a  mixture  of  crushed  ice  and  about  10 
per  cent  salt  in  order  to  secure  a  temperature  sufficiently  low  to 
insure  the  poultry  carrying  in  good  condition.  If  eggs  and  dressed 
poultry  must  be  shipped  in  the  same  car,  the  packages  of  poultry 
should  be  placed  next  to  the  ice  bunkers  and  along  the  floor  of  the 
car  where  the  lowest  temperatures  occur,  the  eggs  being  placed  near 
the  center  and  toward  the  top  of  the  load.  Reversal  of  these  posi- 
tions is  likely  to  result  in  damage  to  the  eggs  from  freezing  and  may 
not  carry  the  poultry  in  the  best  condition. 
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Where  refrigerator-car  service  is  not  available,  where  the  quantity 
of  dressed  poultry  to  be  shipped  is  comparatively  small,  or  where 
the  distance  to  market  is  short,  ice  packing  is  sometimes  used.  The 
dressed  poultry  after  thorough  chilling,  which  is  often  accomplished 
in  ice  water  or  cold  running  water,  is  packed  in  barrels  in  layers, 
alternating  each  layer  of  poultry  with  a  layer  of  cracked  ice,  while 
on  top  of  the  barrel  is  heaped  a  generous  header  of  ice.  Carcasses 
are  sometimes  packed  with  their  backs  against  the  barrel,  with 
the  feet  and  legs  toward  the  center,  and  the  hollow  space  at  the 
center  filled  Avith  a  core  of  cracked  ice.  Dry  packing,  under  most 
conditions,  is  superior  to  ice  packing.  Small  lots  of  dressed  poultry, 
especially  when  shipped  by  producers,  is  often  sent  to  market  by 
express  without  icing  when  the  haul  is  short  and  the  weather  cool. 
In  hot  weather,  however,  the  poultry  should  be  iced. 

Market  Distribution  of  Poultry  Products 

The  typical  agencies  of  distribution  in  the  larger  markets  consist 
of  wholesale  dealers  or  receivers,  jobbers,  and  retailers.  In  general, 
the  wholesale  dealers  receive  their  supplies  of  poultry  and  eggs  from 
shippers,  usually  in  comparatively  large  lots.  These  they  distribute 
to  the  jobbers  and  to  large  users  such  as  chain-store  organizations. 
The  jobbers,  in  turn,  distribute  their  supplies  to  the  retailers  and 
may  do  some  grading  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  particular  retailers 
which  they  serve.  Jobbers  usually  operate  a  delivery  service.  When 
the  products  reach  the  hands  of  the  retailers  they  are,  in  turn,  sold 
to  consumers,  either  in  the  jobbing  grades  as  received  or  after  a  still 
more  refined  grading  on  the  part  of  the  retailers. 

The  functions  of  these  various  dealers  are  not  always  clearly 
separated.  The  wholesale  dealer  may  do  some  jobbing  business, 
whereas  the  jobber  may  act  as  a  receiver  to  some  extent.  In  the 
smaller  markets  in  particular  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  services 
of  the  wholesale  dealer  and  the  jobber  to  be  combined  in  the  same 
hands.  The  various  classes  of  dealers  may  operate  in  eggs  or  dressed 
poultry  alone  or  in  both.  Most  dealers  in  live  poultry  confine  their 
operations  to  that  line,  although  this  business  is  sometimes  combined 
with  dressed  poultry  and  less  often  with  eggs  as  well. 

Cold  Storage  of  Poultry  Products 

Cold  stroage  of  dressed  poultry  and  of  eggs  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  marketing  of  these  products.  The  production  of  eggs 
is  decidedly  seasonal  in  character.  During  the  spring  and  early 
summer  months  production  is  at  its  height  and  the  quantity  avail- 
able for  market  is  far  in  excess  of  the  consumptive  demand  at  that 
time.  In  the  fall  and  winter  months,  on  the  contrary,  the  market- 
able surplus  of  eggs  of  current  production  is  far  below  the  demand 
for  consumption.  Before  the  advent  of  cold  storage  of  eggs  there 
was  no  efficient  means  of  holding  over  commercially  the  surplus  crop 
of  the  season  of  flush  production  to  the  season  of  scarcity.  In  con- 
sequence the  prices  of  eggs  were  very  low  during  the  spring  and 
summer,  often  being  so  low  that  it  did  not  pay  to  gather  and  market 
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the  eggs.  In  the  fall  and  winter,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prices  shot 
up  very  high  relatively,  but  even  at  such  prices  eggs  were  not  avail- 
able for  free  use  by  the  majority  of  the  population. 

With  the  advent  and  commercial  development  of  cold  storage  this 
condition  changed.  The  surplus  egg  crop  of  the  season  of  flush 
production  is  now  placed  in  cold  storage  and  held  in  a  wholesome 
condition  until  the  period  of  scarcity,  when  it  is  drawn  upon  to 
supplement  the  inadequate  supply  of  fresh-laid  eggs  produced  at 
that  time.  Owing  to  the  demand  for  eggs  for  storage  in  the  spring, 
the  prices  of  eggs,  while  still  at  or  near  the  lowest  point  of  the 
year  during  this  period,  are  kept  from  sinking  to  the  ruinously  low 
levels  previously  reached.  ^Similarly,  the  available  supply  in  the 
warehouses  during  the  fall  and  winter,  although  it  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  sale  of  high-class  fresh  eggs  at  highly  satisfactory 
prices,  furnishes  eggs  at  a  moderate  price  to  the  great  majority  of 
consumers  who  otherwise  would  be  able  to  use  eggs  only  to  a  limited 
extent,  if  at  all.  The  maintenance  of  the  price  of  eggs  at  a  level 
in  the  spring,  which  is  profitable  to  the  producer,  is  of  far  greater 
importance  to  the  average  farmer  than  extremely  high  prices  in 
the  fall,  because  most  of  the  eggs  available  for  market  are  produced 
during  the  former  season.     (See  figs.  37  and  38.) 

Therefore  the  cold  storage  of  eggs  acts  as  a  market  stabilizer 
in  two  respects:  (1)  As  a  stabilizer  of  price,  modifying  extremes  in 
either  direction,  and  (Q)  as  a  stabilizer  of  market  supply,  making 
eggs  an  article  of  food  available  to  all  throughout  the  year.  The 
maximum  holding  of  eggs  in  cold  storage  in  the  United  States  iu 
1923  amounted  approximately  to  315,000,000  dozen,  or  about  14  per 
cent  of  the  total  estimated  farm  production  for  the  year,  and  oc- 
curred about  August  1..    (See  figs  32  and  33.) 

The  movement  of  eggs  into  storage  normally  begins  in  a  compara- 
tively small  way  in  March,  proceeds  at  a  rapidly  accelerated  rate 
during  April  and  May,  slackens  perceptibly  during  June,  and  is 
concluded  with  a  comparatively  small  movement  into  storage  during 
July,  the  high  point  in  storage  holdings  being  reached  about  August 
1.  (See  figs.  32  and  33.)  The  movement  of  eggs  out  of  storage 
normally  begins  slowly  in  August,  becomes  more  rapid  in  September 
and  October,  reaches  its  most  rapid  rate  during  November  and  De- 
cember, and  then  gradually  tapers  off  until  the  storage  warehouses 
are  practically  emptied  by  March  1.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  com- 
monly held,  eggs  are  not  carried  from  one  storage  season  into  an- 
other, for  the  reason  that  eggs  will  not  keep  sufficiently  well  during 
such  a  long  period  of  storage  and  also  because  the  storage  charges 
would  make  such  a  practice  unprofitable.  Another  fact,  often  mis- 
understood, is  that  the  companies  operating  the  storage  warehouses 
seldom  own  any  of  the  eggs  which  they  are  holding.  These  eggs, 
are  owned  by  shippers,  by  speculators,  by  receivers  or  dealers,  or 
by  companies  which  have  outlets  for  the  eggs  in  connection  with  their 
regular  trade.  The  business  of  the  warehouse  companies  is  to  rent 
to  the  owners  of  these  eggs  the  space  in  which  to  store  them  and  also 
to  a  considerable  extent  to  advance  money  on  the  eggs  held. 

The  laws  of  many  States  define  as  cold  storage  all  eggs  which  have 
been  held  at  a  temperature  of  40°  F.  or  less  for  30  days  or  more, 
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not  counting  refrigeration  in  transit,  and  require  them  to  be  sold 
only  as  cold-storage  eggs.  Such  laws  often  provide  that  the  egg 
cases  must  be  marked  with  the  date  on  which  they  were  placed  in 
storage  and  with  the  date  they  were  taken  out,  and  place  a  limit  on 
the  length  of  time  eggs  can  be  held  in  cold  storage  and  be  sold  for 
human  consumption. 

Eggs  produced  in  April  are  commonly  considered  to  be  the  best 
storage  eggs.  This  is  because  they  are  produced  and  traverse  the 
various  market  channels  to  the  storage  warehouse  during  a  period 
when  the  weather  is  still  cool  and  favorable.  As  a  result  they  go 
into  storage  in  better  condition  than  eggs  produced  during  later  warm 
weather,  and  they  very  naturally  come  out  in  better  condition  at  the 
end  of  the  storage  period.     Eggs  for  storage  are  carefully  graded 

COLD-STORAGE  HOLDINGS  OF  VARIOUS  CLASSES  OF  DRESSED  POULTRY,  UNITED 
STATES.  THREE-YEAR  AVERAGE,  1921-1923 
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Fig.  40. — Roasters  form  the  largest  class  of  dressed  poultry  held  in  cold  storage,  followed  in  order  by 
fowl,  broilers,  and  turkeys.  Owing  to  their  younger  age  when  ready  for  market,  the  holdings  of 
broilers  in  storage  begin  to  increase  earlier  in  the  fall  than  do  the  other  classes.  Fowls  are  marketed 
to  some  extend  throughout  the  year,  but  roasters  reach  the  market  during  a  limited  season  only. 
This  means  that  there  is  a  greater  excess  of  roasters  over  immediate  consumptive  needs  than  there 
is  of  fowl,  which  results  In  the  accumulation  of  greater  storage  holdings  of  the  former 

« 

and  are  packed  in  new  cases,  fillers,  and  packing  material.  Eggs 
so  packed  are  called  "storage-packed"  eggs.  Eggs  for  storage 
should  be  of  good  quality  and  should  contain  no  dirty,  cracked,  or 
washed  eggs,  as  these  spoil  more  quickly. 

The  cold-storage  rooms  for  eggs  must  be  sweet  and  clean,  and 
should  be  maintained  at  a  temperature  as  close  to  30°  F.  as  possible 
and  at  a  humidity  of  about  86.  Other  products  should  never  be 
stored  in  the  same  room  with  eggs,  as  the  latter  are  very  likely  to 
absorb  foreign  odors  and  flavors.  During  the  last  few  years  several 
methods  of  processing  eggs  have  been  devised  which  consist  of  dip- 
ping them  in  hot  mineral  oil  solution  for  a  few  seconds.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  is  to  seal  the  pores  of  the  eggshell  and  thus  prevent  or 
lessen  the  evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  eggs  and  the  absorption 
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of  flavors  and  odors.  These  rn-ocesses  are  used  principally  with 
eggs  which  are  to  be  placed  in  cold  storage  as  a  supplemental  pre- 
caution to  insure  the  best  possible  quality  in  the  eggs  when  they  are 
removed  from  storage  for  sale. 

Figuring  profit  on  the  storage  of  eggs  is  not  simply  a  matter  of 
comparing  the  price  at  which  eggs  go  into  the  warehouse  with  the 
price  at  which  they  come  out.  Before  a  profit  can  be  realized  a 
number  of  costs  must  be  covered  by  the  price  advance,  such  as  rental 
of  storage  space,  insurance,  interest  on  advances  made,  losses  due 
to  spoiled  eggs,  possible  lowering  of  grade  due  to  deterioration,  and 
possible  rehandling  and  other  miscellaneous  costs.  It  must  be  re- 
membered also  that  while  the  into-storage  price  usually  represents 
a  wholesale  price,  the  out-of -storage  price  often  represents  a  jobbing 
price,  which  is  therefore  not  strictly  comparable. 

Although  there  is  more  or  less  movement  of  both  live  and  dressed 
poultry  (figs.  41  and  42)  to  market  throughout  the  year,  there  are 


SEASONAL   VARIATION 


IN    RECEIPTS   OF  DRESSED   POULTRY,    FIVE   MARKETS, 
1921-1923 
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Fig.  41. — The  receipts  of  dressed  poultry  on  the  Ave  markets  are  heavy  during  the  fall  and  early 
winter  months  and  are  much  less  and  quite  uniform  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  During  the 
months  of  heavy  receipts  the  markets  are  oversupplied  for  immediate  needs.  At  this  time,  there- 
fore, the  excess  is  placed  in  storage,  which  is  later  drawn  upon  to  supplement  the  receipts  of  the 
spring  and  summer  months,  which  are  below  market  requirements 

well-defined  periods  of  relatively  flush  and  relatively  scanty  produc- 
tion and  movement  of  this  commodity.  Flush  supplies  reach  the 
market  in  the  fall  and  early  winter  months,  when  hens  have  finished 
their  laying  for  the  season  and  when  the  crop  of  chickens  hatched  in 
the  spring  and  early  summer  begin  to  reach  marketable  size.  Conse- 
quently the  cold  storage  of  dressed  poultry  serves  the  same  purpose 
as  the  cold  storage  of  eggs.  It  makes  available  throughout  the  year 
certain  classes  of  poultry,  such  as  broilers  and  roasters,  which  other- 
wise would  be  on  the  market  in  quantity  only  during  a  portion  of  the 
year.  It  also  serves  as  a  stabilizer  or  equalizer  of  the  general  sup- 
ply between  the  period  of  flush  production  and  the  period  of  scanty 
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production.  The  reserve  supply  of  frozen  poultry  always  available 
serves  also  as  a  price  stabilizer,  preventing  extreme  fluctations  in 
the  price  of  fresh-dressed  poultry  during  periods  of  relative  scarcity 
or  the  occurrence  of  temporary  shortages. 

Dressed  poultry  is  held  in  cold  storage  in  a  frozen  condition  at  a 
temperature  of  about  10°  F.  The  low  point  in  storage  holdings  of 
dressed  poultry  occurs  about  September  or  October  1.  From  this 
time  on  the  holdings  increase  rapidly  until  they  reach  their  high 
point  about  January  or  February  1  and  then  decrease  gradually  until 
they  reach  their  low  point  again. 


COLD-STORAGE   HOLDINGS   OF   DRESSED   POULTRY,    UNITED  STATES  AND 
FIVE  MARKETS,  THREE-YEAR  AVERAGE.  1921-1923 
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Fig.  42.— The  movement  of  dressed  poultry  in  and  out  of  cold  storage  in  the  five  markets  follows 
very  closely  that  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  Although  the  proportion  of  holdings  which  are 
stored  in  the  five  markets  varies  somewhat  at  different  seasons,  it  amounts  approximately  to 
70  per  cent  of  the  total  holdings 

Manufacture  and  Use  of  Frozen  and  Dried  Eggs 

Where  eggs  are  handled  in  large  numbers  at  concentration  points 
in  the  producing  territory,  there  will  always  be  found  among  them 
a  considerable  number  which  are  cracked,  and  therefore  unsafe  for 
shipment,  and  others  which,  while  still  edible,  are  dirty  or  so  far 
weakened  that  they  will  not  stand  shipment  and  arrive  at  market 
in  good  condition.  Consequently  some  establishments  make  a  busi- 
ness of  breaking  such  eggs  out  of  the  shell  and  freezing  them  solid 
to  make  their  shipment  possible  and  to  check  any  further  deteriora- 
tion in  their  quality.  Egg-breaking  units  in  connection  with  egg 
Sacking  houses  are  therefore  largely  salvaging  units  and  save  for 
uman  consumption  considerable  quantities  of  eggs  which  otherwise 
would  be  wasted  to  a  large  extent.  A  good  many  packing  houses  do 
not  have  breaking  units  but  sell  eggs  of  this  character  to  plants 
within  easy  shipping  distance  which  do  have  these  facilities.  Deal- 
ers in  the  terminal  markets  often  make  a  practice  of  breaking  out 
any  badly  cracked  or  leaking  eggs  which  they  find  on  candling  the 
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eggs  received,  and  selling  them  to 'bakers  in  liquid  form  without 
freezing  for  immediate  use.  Stock  suitable  for  breaking  may  also 
be  sold  to  an  egg-breaking  establishment  if  one  is  located  m  the 
market. 

The  product  of  the  egg-breaking  establishments  of  the  United 
States  consists  almost  exclusively  of  frozen  eggs.  These  may  be 
put  up  as  whole  or  mixed  eggs  or  may  be  whites  or  yolks  frozen 
separately.  Formerly  some  dried  eggs  were  manufactured,  but  at 
present  the  bulk  of  the  dried  eggs  used  here  is  a  Chinese  product. 

The  breaking  stock  is  first  carefully  candled  to  remove  as  far  as 
possible  all  eggs  which  are  unfit  for  inclusion  in  the  frozen  product. 
The  eggs  are  then  sent  to  the  breaking  room  and  opened  by  ex- 
perienced girl  breakers  into  cups,  where  they  are  judged  by  ap- 
pearance, smell,  and  sometimes  taste  for  edibility.  This  work  is  done 
in  a  refrigerated  room  which  is  finished  in  white  and  is  kept  scrupu- 
lously clean  in  order  to  keep  down  the  bacterial  content  of  the 
finished  product.  The  girls  are  dressed  in  white  uniforms  and 
caps,  and  utensils  are  sterilized  in  an  adjoining  room  whenever  they 
come  in  contact,  with  a  bad  egg.  The  eggs  as  opened  and  passed  are 
emptied  from  the  cups  into  a  larger  container,  if  whole  egg  is  to  be 
prepared,  or  are  separated  into  white  and  yolk  as  opened  if  frozen 
yolk  and  white  are  to  be  prepared  separately.  The  broken-out  prod- 
uct is  next  emptied  into  a  churn,  where  it  is  agitated  until  a  homo- 
geneous mixture  is  obtained.  The  liquid  mixture  is  then  drawn  off 
into  cans,  each  of  which  holds  about  30  pounds  of  egg,  and  immedi- 
ately placed  in  a  sharp  freezer  at  a  temperature  of  about  0°  F. 
It  is  held  in  storage  at  a  temperature  of  about  10°  F.,  which  will  in- 
sure its  remaining  in  a  hard,  frozen  condition. 

Dried  egg  may  be  prepared  by  several  different  processes.  The 
spray  method  consists  of  spraying  the  liquid  egg  into  the  top  of  a 
high  chamber  which  is  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  about  160°  F. 
In  falling  to  the  floor  the  egg  spray  is  converted  into  a  fine  powder, 
which  is  then  ready  for  packing  and  shipment.  This  method  is  used 
for  whole  eggs  and  yolks.  Another  method  used  also  for  whole  egg 
and  yolk  consists  of  feeding  the  liquid  product  in  a  thin  layer  on  a 
belt  which  revolves  in  a  chamber  heated  to  a  temperature  of  about 
140°  F.  After  a  number  of  layers  of  the  dried  egg  accumulates  on 
the  belt  it  is  scraped  off  in  the  form  of  flakes  and  is  sifted  and 
graded  according  to  size,  or  may  be  ground  to  a  uniform  size  or 
powdered.  Still  another  method  is  employed,  especially  in  drying 
egg  white.  It  consists  of  drying  films  of  the  liquid  product  on  metal 
pans  which  are  placed  in  a  temperature  of  about  120°  F.  The  dried 
material  is  then  scraped  off  in  the  form  of  flakes  and  sold  as  egg 
albumen. 

Grading  Eggs  and  Poultry 

The  grading  of  poultry  (fig.  43)  and  eggs,  like  that  of  other  farm 
products,  is  a  necessary  process  incidental  to  successful  marketing. 
Grading  consists  of  the  separating  or  sorting  of  a  product  of  mis- 
cellaneous quality  and  condition  into  two  or  more  lots  or  grades 
of  greater  uniformity,  thereby  making  it  easier  to  determine  the 
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market  value  of  the  various  grades  and  also  making  the  product 
better  adapted  to  the  various  market  outlets  available. 

Frequently  the  grading  of  eggs  is  done  more  or  less  completely 
at  more  than  one  stage  of  the  journey  to  market.  When  eggs  are 
bought  from  the  producer  on  a  loss-otf  or  quality  basis,  a  prelimi- 
nary grading  takes  place  at  that  time.  Ordinarily,  however,  the 
first  grading  takes  place  at  the  egg-packing  house,  where  all  bad 
eggs  are  thrown  out,  breaking  stock  may  be  graded  out  for  separate 
treatment,  and  where  various  grades  may  be  made  based  upon 
quality  and  size  and  upon  soundness  and  cleanliness  of  shell.  After 
the  eggs  arrive  at  the  terminal  market  they  are  usually  candled 
again  by  the  jobber  or  some  other  dealer  to  remove  any  bad  eggs 
and  to  further  classify  them  into  grades  according  to  quality  and 
other  factors  which  will  make  them  especially  well  suited  to  the 


FIG    43— After  poultry  is  killed,  plucked,  and  cuilled  it  is  graded  and  attractively  packed  in 

small  boxes 

dealer's  trade  outlets.  Sometimes  another  grading  takes  place  in 
the  hands  of  the  retailer  who  desires  to  refine  the  grades  still  more 
to  suit  the  tastes  of  his  customers. 

Since  the  interior  condition  of  an  egg  is  the  principal  considera- 
tion in  determining  its  quality,  the  process  of  candling  (fig.  44)  by 
which  the  interior  of  an  egg  is  examined  is  the  principle  feature 
of  grading.  In  candling,  each  egg  in  turn  is  held  up  to  a  hole 
about  11/4  inches  in  diameter  which  is  cut  in  a  circular  metal  screen 
within  which  a  bright  light  is  located.  The  candling  is  done  in  a 
dark  or  practically  dark  room  so  that  the  light  coming  through 
the  opening  in  the  screen  passes  through  the  egg,  illuminates  it  and 
reveals  the  condition  of  its  contents  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  to 
an  experienced  operator,  especially  when  the  egg  is  rotated  from 
side  to  side  so  as  to  expose  its  entire  surface  and  contents  to  view. 

The  market  standards  for  eggs  vary  considerably  in  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  United  States.    Even  though  the  same  grade  names 
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are  used  in  different  markets,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  quality  of  the 
eggs  represented  usually  is  not  identical  and  may  he  Aery  different. 
Grading  in  all  markets,  however,  is  accomplished  by  the  same  means, 
a  combination  of  candling  and  inspection  without  candling,  and 
is  based  upon  consideration  of  the  same  basic  factors.  The  prin- 
cipal factors  considered  are  size  or  weight,  color,  uniformity,  con- 
dition of  shell,  size  and  condition  of  air  cell,  condition  of  white, 
condition  of  yolk,  and  condition  of  germ  spot.  Size  or  weight  af- 
I'ects  tin-  market  value,  and  in  most  markets  there  is  a  minimum 
weight  for  the  better  grades  below  which  the  eggs  can  not  fall  re- 
gardless of  their  interior  quality  without  a  towering  of  the  grade. 
Color  is  a  factor  of  importance  in  certain  markets.  (See  fig.  22.) 
Uniformity  of  size,  shape, 
and  color  affect  the  market 
price  to  some  extent,  be- 
cause of  the  pleasing  ap- 
pearance which  uniformity 
always  imparts  to  a  lot  of 
eggs.  Condition  of  the  shell 
affects  the  grade  according 
to  cleanliness,  soundness  or 
freedom  from  cracks,  and 
freedom  from  irregularities 
or  abnormalities.  The  size 
of  the  air  cell  is  small  in  a 
newly  laid  egg  and  increases 
as  the  egg  ages  and  evapo- 
ration of  moisture  from  its 
contents  takes  place.  A 
fixed  position  of  the  air  cell 
and  lack  of  movement  of 
its  lower  outline  is  asso- 
ciated with  good  quality, 
whereas  a  movable  air  cell 
and  wariness  of  its  lower 
line  are  generally  associated  with  loss  of  quality.  The  egg  white 
in  a  fine  egg  should  be  clear,  free  from  any  foreign  matter  and 
firm  or  relatively  thick.  The  yolk  should  be  held  well  in  the 
center  of  a  fresh  egg  by  the  thick  white,  should  be  barely  visible 
as  a  faint  shadow,  and  should  show  but  a  slow  movement  when 
turned  or  twirled.  With  age  and  the  loss  of  quality,  the  yolk 
becomes  more  plainly  visible,  moves  more  freely,  approaches  the 
shell  more  closely  when  the  egg  is  turned,  and  may  appear 
higher  or  lower  in  the  egg  than  when  fresh.  The  germ  spot  in  a 
fresh-laid  egg  which  has  undergone  no  embryo  development  is  not 
visible  before  the  candle.  As  development  of  the  germ  takes  place 
the  spot  becomes  visible  as  a  reddened  area  on  the  yolk  and  becomes 
larger  as  development  progresses  until  finally  blood  is  visible,  when 
the  egg  is  no  longer  edible. 

Eggs  arc  commonly  classed  as  fresh  or  fresh  gathered,  storage  or 
refrigerator,  and  processed.  Fresh  or  fresh  gathered  and  storage  or 
refrigerator  are  terms  which  need  no  explanation.  Processed  eggs  are 
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those  which  have  been  subjected  to  some  preserving  process  other 
than  cold-storage  and  usually  refers  to  one  of  the  oil-immersion 
processes.  Eggs  may  also  be  classed  as  hennery  and  as  near-by.  By 
hennery  eggs  are  meant  those  which  are  shipped  directly  to  the  mar- 
ket from  the  poultry  farms  on  which  they  were  produced.  Near-by 
eggs  are  those  which  originate  in  the  territory  immediately  sur- 
rounding the  market,  and  the  limits  of  this  territory  are  usually 
defined  by  the  market  using  this  class  designation.  Although  grade 
names  vary  considerably  in  the  different  markets,  the  most  usual 
grades  used  are  extras,  extra  firsts,  firsts,  seconds,  third,  No.  1  dirty, 
No.  2  dirty  and  cracks,  in  which  extras  and  extra  firsts  designate 
the  higher  grades  and  the  other  names  lower  grades. 

The  produce  or  mercantile  exchanges  of  the  various  large  markets 
provide  and  define  official  classes  and  grades  for  eggs,  and  more  or 
less  trading  occurs  on  the  basis  of  these  grades.  In  case  of  dispute 
regarding  the  grade  of  eggs  involved  in  an  exchange  transaction  an 
inspector  appointed  by  the  exchange  for  that  purpose  may  be  called 
in  to  make  an  official  inspection.  In  such  a  case  the  inspector  deter- 
mines the  grade,  and  his  findings  are  binding  upon  the  members  of 
the  exchange  concerned,  unless  reinspection  is  requested,  in  which 
case  the  result  of  the  reinspection  is  final. 

Tentative  United  States  standards  and  grades  for  eggs  have  been 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  These  are  based  upon 
the  same  factors  discussed  above.  The  purpose  of  these  grades  is  to 
establish  a  basis  for  grading  and  for  grade  names  which  can  be  used 
uniformly  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  general  adoption  of  such 
uniform  national  standards  and  grades  will,  it  is  believed,  remove 
much  of  the  uncertainty  now  experienced  in  marketing  eggs  and  will 
promote  freer  trading  in  eggs  between  markets  and  between  ship- 
ping points  and  the  terminal  markets. 

Dressed  poultry  is  graded  at  the  packing  house  where  it  is  dressed 
just  before  packing.  The  classes  and  grades  in  use  vary  somewhat  in 
different  sections  of  the  country  and  also  with  individual  packers. 
The  usual  classes  of  dressed  chickens  are  broilers,  fryers,  roasters, 
fowl,  stags,  capons,  and  old  cocks  or  roosters.  Broilers  are  young 
chickens,  usually  males,  weighing  up  to  about  2%  pounds  each. 
Fryers  are  young  chickens,  also  usually  males,  weighing  from  2y2  to 
Sy2  pounds  each.  Roasters  are  generally  young  males  weighing  4 
pounds  or  over.  Fowls  are  mature  hens.  Stags  are  young  males 
which  have  developed  to  the  stage  where  they  have  begun  to  get 
coarse-meated  and  stringy  and  may  often  dress  out  somewhat  bluish 
in  color,  especially  after  freezing.  Capons  are  unsexed  males  which 
have  been  grown  to  a  good  weight  but  which  are  still  soft  meated. 
Old  cocks  or  roosters  are  mature  male  birds. 

The  most  common  classes  of  turkeys  are  old  toms,  old  hens,  young 
toms,  and  young  hens;  of  geese,  old  geese,  young  geese,  and  green 
goslings;  of  ducks,  old  ducks,  young  or  spring  ducks,  and  green 
ducklings;  of  guineas,  old  guineas,  guinea  hens  or  guinea  keets,  and 
young  guineas  or  squab  guineas ;  and  of  pigeons,  pigeons  and  squabs. 
In  addition  to  these  classifications  quotations  often  subdivide  still 
further  on  the  basis  of  weight,  whether  the  poultry  is  fresh  dressed 
or  frozen,  corn  fed  or  milk  fed,  dry  packed  or  ice  packed,  and  on 
geographical  origin. 
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The  quality  grades  used  for  the  different  classes  of  dressed  poultry 
are  commonly  three  in  number,  in  addition  to  culls.  The  different 
grades  may  be  differentiated  by  number,  by  letter,  or  by  names 
given  them  by  individual  packers.  In  general,  the  factors  consid- 
ered in  determining  grade  are  uniformity,  condition  of  flesh,  color 
of  carcass,  freedom  from  pinfeathers,  freedom  from  torn  skin, 
whether  well  or  poorly  bled,  absence  of  deformities  and  broken 
bones,  and,  to  some  extent,  color  of  legs  and  feet.  In  the  best  grade 
the  carcasses  should  be  very  even  and  uniform  in  size,  well  fleshed, 
well  bled,  smooth  skinned,  of  a  good  bright  color,  and  free  from 
pinfeathers  and  torn  skin.  The  second  grade  is  composed  of  birds 
of  good  quality  but  which  show  some  defects,  such  as  slight  tears  of 
the  skin  and  not  entire  freedom  from  pinfeathers,  sufficient  to  keep 
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Fig.  45. — Wholesale  prices  of  lire  fowl  show  less  violent  price  fluctuations  throughout  the  year 
than  either  geese  or  turkeys.  The  two  latter  classes  reach  their  highest  prices  during  fall  and 
winter  when  the  young  stock  is  available  for  market  and  when  the  demand  is  greatest. 
Turkeys  vary  most  in  price  and  reach  the  highest  levels,  responding  particularly  to  tho 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  markets 

them  out  of  the  first  grade.  The  third  grade  usually  consists  of 
badly  torn,  not  so  well  fleshed,  poorly  bled,  not  so  bright  colored, 
and  more  heavily  pinfeathered  carcasses,  and  birds  with  broken 
bones  and  less  serious  deformities.  Culls  consist  of  the  very  poor 
and  uneven  carcasses,  those  with  serious  deformities,  and  in  general 
those  which  are  not  good  enough  for  the  better  grades. 

Certain  market  preferences  are  observable  both  in  dressed  poultry 
and  eggs  in  some  of  the  larger  cities.  For  example,  New  York  City 
prefers  and  is  willing  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  white-shelled  eggs, 
while  in  Boston  the  preference  is  for  brown-shelled  eggs.  (See  fig. 
22.)  Also  eggs  with  pale-colored  yolks  are  preferred  among  a  cer- 
tain part  of  the  highest-prices  trade  in  New  York.  In  both  New 
York  and  Boston  dry-picked  poultry  is  greatly  preferred  to  scalded 
poultry ;  in  some  cities,  particularly  the  southern  markets,  this  pref- 
erence is  much  less  marked. 
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Cooperative  Marketing  of  Eggs  and  Poultry 

Coincident  with  the  widespread  interest  in  cooperative  marketing 
of  other  farm  products  in  the  last  few  years,  there  has  developed  a 
marked  activity  in  the  cooperative  marketing  of  poultry  and  eggs, 
particularly  the  latter.  Associations  of  producers  have  been  formed 
in  many  sections  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  concentrat- 
ing, grading,  and  marketing  the  eggs  of  their  members.  The  under- 
lying reason  for  effort  of  this  kind  is  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of 
producers  with  the  existing  marketing  agencies,  either  because  prices 
are  considered  unsatisfactory  or  because  no  adequate  recognition  is 
given  to  good  quality  and  superior  market  value.  On  the  Pacific 
coast  production  greater  than  the  market  requirements  of  that  sec- 
tion, coupled  with  a  distance  from  eastern  markets  too  great  to  allow 
individual  shipments  by  express,  has  been  a  factor  of  great  impor- 
tance in  bringing  about  cooperative  shipments  in  car  lots  by  refrig- 
erated freight  in  order  to  provide  an  outlet  for  the  surplus  pro- 
duction. 

The  earliest  efforts  at  cooperative  marketing  of  eggs  were  the 
formation  of  local  egg  circles.  A  number  of  producers  in  a  locality 
band  together  in  such  a  circle  either  informally  or  under  specific 
contract,  pool  their  eggs,  and  locate  a  suitable  market  to  which  the 
eggs  are  shipped.  A  member  of  the  circle  acts  as  the  collecting, 
grading,  and  packing  agent  and  receives  and  disburses  to  the  mem- 
bers the  payments  for  eggs.  The  member  so  acting  either  performs 
this  service  gratuitously  or  receives  a  specified  sum  for  each  dozen 
eggs  handled.  Many  of  these  circles  require  the  members  to  stamp 
each  egg  or  carton  of  eggs  marketed  with  the  number  or  name  of 
the  circle  and  with  a  number  representing  the  individual  member. 
In  this  way  responsibility  for  any  eggs  furnished  which  are  not  of 
proper  quality  and  which  might  therefore  be  the  cause  of  complaint 
can  be  tracted  to  the  member  furnishing  the  eggs  and  steps  taken 
to  prevent  a  recurrence.  Many  of  these  egg  circles  have  succeeded  in 
securing  prices  which  are  materially  better  than  the  local  prices 
otherwise  obtainable  by  members. 

Another  form  of  cooperative  effort  in  egg  marketing  is  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  cooperative  creamery  as  the  collection  and  marketing 
agency.  Eggs  are  collected  from  the  creamery  patrons  along  the 
established  cream  routes  or  are  delivered  to  the  creamery  when  milk 
or  cream  is  brought  in.  Because  the  milk  or  cream  must  be  de- 
livered at  frequent  and  regular  intervals  and  delivery  of  the  eggs 
can  be  made  at  the  same  time  without  extra  effort,  the  creamery 
is  in  a  good  position  to  receive  the  eggs  while  they  are  fresh  and  of 
excellent  quality.  The  creamery  is  also  often  in  position  to  provide 
the  necessary  collection,  grading,  and  holding  facilities  at  a  small 
overhead  cost,  and,  since  eggs  and  butter  are  usually  closely  asso- 
ciated throughout  the  process  of  market  distribution,  is  also  often 
in  position  to  provide  good  outlets  with  a  minimum  of  effort. 

Cooperative  marketing  through  the  egg  circle  or  through  the 
creamery  is  usually  local  in  character.  Cooperative  effort  on  a  scale 
covering  a  larger  producing  territory  is  undertaken  through  the 
organization  of  the  egg  producers  into  an  association  formed  specifi- 
cally for  that  purpose.    Some  of  these  associations  have  failed,  but 
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others  have  succeeded,  and  the  movement  continues  to  grow  rapidly 
and  the  chances  of  success  improve  as  conditions  desirable  for  the 
formation  of  such  associations  are  better  understood  and  as  the 
form  of  organization  and  method  of  operation  becomes  more  nearly 
perfected. 

The  chances  for  success  for  a  cooperative  egg-marketing  associa- 
tion depend  upon  a  number  of  conditions.  Chief  among  these  may 
be  mentioned  the  following :  A  plainly  evident  need  for  cooperative 
marketing;  a  sufficient  number  of  cooperators  and  a  sufficient  vol- 
ume of  eggs  to  carry  the  necessary  overhead  without  its  being  bur- 
densome and  to  enable  advantageous  marketing  contracts  or  outlets 
to  be  arranged;  production  sufficiently  concentrated  to  allow  eco- 
nomical handling ;  the  cooperative  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
ducers ;  a  sufficient  spread  between  local  prices  and  the  prices  avail- 
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Fig.  46. — In  the  spring  the  new  crop  of  chickens  begins  to  appear  on  the  market.  The  first  of  them, 
which  are  broilers,  are  in  limited  supply  and  consequently  bring  a  high  price,  which  declines 
rather  rapidly  as  larger  supplies  are  received.  Later,  as  chickens  of  all  weights  and  qualities  arrive 
on  the  market,  their  average  price  falls  below  that  of  live  fowl.  The  wholesale  price  of  old  cocks 
follows  that  of  fowl  very  consistently,  but  is  uniformly  considerably  lower,  since  old  cocks  are 
the  poorest  grade  of  the  live  classes 

able  in  the  terminal  markets  to  make  the  effort  worth  while;  suit- 
able market  outlets;  a  definite  and  practical  plan  of  marketing; 
capable  management  and  a  suitable  form  or  organization.  The 
attempt  should  not  be  made  to  organize  such  an  association  until  a 
thorough  survey  has  been  made  of  the  situation  and  a  definite  plan 
of  action  outlined  and  agreed  upon. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  successful  cooperative  egg- 
marketing  associations  is  the  marketing  contract.  By  the  terms  of 
this  the  association  agrees  to  market  to  the  best  possible  advantage 
all  eggs  delivered  to  it.  The  producer  agrees  to  deliver  all  his  eggs, 
except  such  as  he  uses  at  home  or  for  hatching  purposes,  to  the  asso- 
ciation for  a  term  of  years.  He  may  be  given  the  right  by  the 
association  to  market  his  eggs  or  a  part  of  them  elsewhere,  but  must 
then  pay  to  the  association  the  same  amount  per  dozen  as  is  deducted 
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by  the  association  when  making  the  sale  for  the  member.  Contracts 
or  this  character  have  been  declared  by  the  courts  to  be  legal  and 
binding  upon  the  association  and  the  individual  members.  Such  a 
contract  with  each  member  is  very  necessary  in  order  that  the  asso- 
ciation may  hold  its  members  and  may  know  within  reasonable 
limits  the  volume  of  eggs  at  its  disposal  throughout  the  year  with 
which  to  make  sales  contracts  and  fill  orders. 

The  eggs  received  at  the  grading  station  of  the  association  are 
graded,  the  shipper  being  given  credit  on  the  books  of  the  associa- 
tion for  the  number  of  dozens  of  eggs  of  each  grade  delivered.  The 
eggs  of  the  same  grade  from  the  different  producers  are  then  packed 
together  and  forwarded  to  market,  where  they  are  disposed  of 
through  the  regular  channels  which  the  association  has  established. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  LIVE,  FRESH-KILLED,  AND  FROZEN  FOWL,  NEW  YORK 
MARKETS,  1921-1923 
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Fig.  47.— The  wholesale  price  of  frozen  fowl  follows  that  of  fresh-killed  fowl  consistently,  but  is  usually 
slightly  lower.  The  wholesale  price  of  live  fowl  is  usually  considerably  below  that  of  fresh  killed 
fowl,  but  does  not  follow  it  so  consistently.  The  price  of  live  fowl  tends  to  increase  in  the  spring 
and  fall,  at  the  time  of  the  Jewish  holidays 

All  eggs  of  like  quality  received  during  a  certain  length  of  time, 
usually  a  week,  are  pooled  together,  and  payment  is  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  average  price  received  for  each  grade  in  the  pool  minus 
the  regular  deduction  for  operation.  A  conservative  partial  pay- 
ment or  advance  may  be  made  on  receipt  of  the  eggs  at  the  grad- 
ing station,  the  balance  realized  being  returned  as  a  deferred  pay- 
ment upon  final  settlement  of  each  pool.  At  the  end  of  the  year  if  a 
surplus  has  accumulated  as  a  result  of  the  regular  deductions  which 
is  in  excess  of  the  amount  needed  for  use  in  the  association's  busi- 
ness, this  excess  is  returned  to  the  members  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  eggs  marketed  for  each  by  the  association. 

The  services  performed  by  a  cooperative  egg-marketing  associa- 
tion for  its  members  are  identical,  so  far  as  they  go,  with  the  serv- 
ices performed  by  the  private  pgency  or  succession  of  such  agencies 
concerned  with  the  movement  of  eggs  through  the  ordinary  chan- 
nels of  trade  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer.  To  be  successful, 
therefore,  it  is  essential  that  the  association  perform  these  services 
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just  as  efficiently  or  more  efficiently  than  these  private  agencies. 
Ordinarily  the  association  confines  its  activities  to  concentrating, 
grading,  packing,  and  shipping  the  eggs  to  the  final  market,  utiliz- 
ing the  already  existing  distribution  agencies  after  the  eggs  reach 
that  point.  In  some  cases,  however,  associations  maintain  salesrooms 
in  one  or  more  of  the  terminal  markets  and  assume  the  functions  of 
the  wholsale  dealer  and  to  some  extent  that  of  the  jobber.  Not 
much  has  been  done  as  yet  in  the  way  of  assuming  the  functions  of 
the  retailers,  but  this  is  a  possible  development  of  the  future.  Asso- 
ciations sometimes  process  and  place  in  cold  storage  or  place  in  stor- 
age without  processing  a  part  of  the  surplus  production  of  the  spring 
season.  This  is  done  either  to  strengthen  their  market  position 
under  unusually  heavy  receipts  or  to  help  in  supplying  their  regular 
outlets  during  the  period  of  scarcity  in  the  fall  and  winter.  Some- 
times the  holding  of  eggs  in  cold  storage  is  undertaken  by  an  asso- 
ciation as  a  speculation.  This  is  generally  inadvisable  and  may 
cause  a  serious  setback  in  the  affairs  of  the  association,  especially 
during  its  early  existence. 

The  most  common  causes  of  failure  of  cooperative  egg-marketing 
associations  have  been  unfavorable  conditions  of  production,  ineffi- 
cient management,  lack  of  a  definite  and  practical  plan  of  market- 
ing, lack  of  the  cooperative  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  members,  and 
competition  on  the  part  of  dealers  which  the  association  is  unable 
to  meet  successfully. 

Among  the  cooperative  egg-marketing  associations  which  are  at 
present  operating,  perhaps  the  best  known  are  the  various  Pacific 
coast  associations.  These  operate  in  the  territory  around  San  Fran- 
cisco, Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle,  and  other  points.  To  handle 
their  business  in  the  East  these  cooperatives  are  federated  under  the 
name  "Pacific  Egg  Producers"  and  maintain  an  office  and  sales- 
room in  New  York  City,  where  their  eggs  are  sold  in  the  usual 
wholesale  manner  and  also  by  daily  auction.  In  the  East  the  best- 
known  cooperative  egg-marketing  association  is  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Poultry  Producers'  Association,  which  has  members  in  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  some  of  the 
other  near-by  States.  This  association  also  maintains  its  headquar- 
ters and  salesroom  in  New  York  City. 

The  cooperative  marketing  of  poultry  is  much  less  common  than 
with  eggs.  Some  of  the  associations  operating  mainly  in  eggs  also 
handle  poultry  for  their  members,  but  the  quantity  is  usually  com- 
paratively small.  Much  of  the  poultry  marketed  cooperatively  is 
shipped  alive,  few  of  the  cooperatives  being  as  yet  equipped  to 
dress  poultry  and  handle  it  properly  in  that  condition.  In  certain 
of  the  Southern  States  cooperative  selling  of  live  poultry  in  car  lots 
has  been  undertaken  without  the  formation  of  an  association.  In 
these  cases  arrangements  are  made  to  have  a  live-poultry  car  at  a 
certain  point  or  several  at  successive  points  on  previously  adver- 
tised dates.  Bids  are  secured  from  poultry  buyers  several  days  in 
advance  for  the  poultry  to  be  delivered  on  that  date..  The  successful 
bidder  is  notified  to  be  on  hand,  and  the  poultry  is  brought  in  by  the 
farmers,  graded,  and  weighed  up  by  the  county  agent  or  some  other 
designated  person,  paid  for,  and  turned  over  to  the  buyer.  The 
necessity  of  securing  bids  some  time  in  advance  of  the  actual  delivery 
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of  the  poultry  undoubtedly  often  results  in  somewhat  lower  prices 
than  could  be  obtained  if  the  carload  were  shipped  for  sale  to  a 
dealer  in  a  large  market.  Such  a  procedure,  however,  involves  the 
sending  of  an  experienced  caretaker  and  feeder,  often  not  available, 
with  the  car,  and  it  also  means  that  the  owners  of  the  poultry  must 
wait  a  week  or  two  for  their  money.  As  a  result  the  present  method, 
which  has  usually  resulted  in  advances  over  the  local  prices,  is  more 
popular. 

Prices 

Prices  received  by  producers  for  poultry  and  eggs  vary  widely  in 
the  different  sections  of  the  country,  and  may  at  times  vary  decidedly 
within  comparatively  narrow  areas.    The  prices  received  for  poultry 

WHOLESALE    PRICES    OF    DRESSED    FOWLS,    ROASTERS,    BROILERS,    AND    OLD 
COCKS,  NEW  YORK,  1921-1923 


Fig.  48.— The  wholesale  price  of  dressed  fowl  remains  fairly  uniform  throughout  the  year.  The 
price  of  broilers  is  the  highest  of  any  class  and  varies  widely,  being  highest  in  the  spring  when  these 
chickens  first  become  available,  and  declining  rapidly  as  greater  supplies  reach  the  market.  The 
prices  of  this  class  increase  again  to  a  limited  extent  toward  the  end  of  the  year  when  supplies 
become  scarce.  The  wholesale  price  of  roasters  is  lower  than  that  of  broilers.  The  first  roasters 
to  appear  usually  bring  the  best  prices,  which  are  well  above  the  prices  of  dressed  fowl  at  that  time. 
From  this  point  they  gradually  decline  below  the  price  of  fowl,  reaching  their  lowest  prices  at  the 
end  of  their  season,  about  April,  when  many  become  "staggy "  or  hard  meated.  Old  cocks  are 
the  lowest  grade  of  dressed  poultry.  The  wholesale  price  fluctuation  of  this  class  is  relatively  slight 
and  ranges  well  below  that  of  other  classes 

products  in  sections  close  to  the  large  consuming  markets,  such  as 
New  Jersey,  are  consistently  higher  than  prices  in  more  remote  sec- 
tions, such  as  Kansas.  The  variation  in  price  in  a  section  is,  as  a 
rule,  greater  with  eggs  than  with  poultry,  owing  to  the  less  uniform 
quality  of  the  former.  Prices  paid  to  producers  are  based  in  the 
final  analysis  upon  the  wholesale  price  in  the  larger  consuming  mar- 
kets, but  are  affected  by  a  multitude  of  other  factors.  Aside  from 
seasonal  fluctuations  in  price,  these  factors  may  be  mentioned  as 
affecting  producers'  prices:  Distance  from  market,  quality  of  the 
product,  reputation  of  a  section  with  respect  to  the  quality  of  its 
poultry  product,  outlets  available,  competition  of  buyers,  available 
supplies,  and  special  market  demands. 
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Wholesale  prices  of  poultry  products  (see  figs.  35,  36,  45,  46,  47, 
and  48)  are  affected  by  the  supply  of  the  fresh  product,  by  the  con- 
sumptive and  speculative  demand,  by  the  quantity  in  storage,  by 
temporary  shortages  or  unusually  heavy  receipts,  and  by  reports 
or  generally  held  opinions  as  to  probable  production.  Wholesale 
price  quotations  as  published  for  the  larger  markets  represent  the 
judgment  of  trained  market  reporters  in  summing  up  the  actual 
market  value  of  poultry  products  of  the  different  grades  after  a 
careful  study  of  trade  transactions. 

Retail  prices,  of  course,  bear  a  fairly  close  relationship  to  whole- 
sale prices,  although  the  actual  advances  charged  by  retailers  vary 
with  the  retailer,  the  grade  of  the  product,  and  the  level  of  whole- 
sale prices  at  different  seasons.  Minor  fluctuations  in  the  wholesale 
price  may  not  always  be  reflected  in  corresponding  changes  in  the 
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Fig.  49.— China  is  the  leading  exporter  of  eggs  in  the  shell,  but  Denmark  has  also  built  up  a  remark- 
able export  trade.  The  United  States  exports  a  considerable  number  of  eggs,  but  her  imports 
are  negligible.    The  United  Kingdom  imports  more  eggs  than  all  the  other  countries  combined 

retail  price.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Joint  Congressional 
Commission  of  Agricultural  Inquiry  made  in  1921,  the  retailer's 
margin  on  a  dozen  strictly  fresh  eggs  in  January  and  July  from 
the  years  1916  to  1921,  inclusive,  varied  from  5.5  to  8.5  cents  and 
constituted  from  11.3  to  18.4  per  cent  of  the  retailer's  selling  price. 
Although  the  absolute  margin  was  greater  when  the  retailer's  selling 
price  was  at  the  higher  levels,  the  percentage  which  the  retailer's 
margin  constituted  of  the  total  selling  price  was  higher  in  nearly 
every  year  when  this  price  was  at  the  lower  levels. 

In  the  case  of  eggs  the  spread  which  exists  between  the  price  re- 
ceived by  the  producer  and  the  wholesale  price  in  the  terminal  mar- 
ket represents  the  losses  in  spoiled  and  low-grade  eggs,  the  cost  of 
numerous  marketing  services,  cost  of  packages,  transportation,  etc., 
and  profits.  In  attempting  to  estimate  the  different  costs  involved 
in  marketing,  it  must  be  remembered  that  any  figures  arrived  at 
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here,  at  best,  only  approximations  for  average  conditions,  since  the 
different  factors  involved  vary  considerably  in  different  localities, 
at  different  seasons,  and  under  different  conditions. 

For  the  sake  of  illustration,  assume  that  a  case  of  eggs  has  been 
purchased,  case  count,  by  shipper  from  a  producer  at  a  point  in 
Missouri  in  July  and  is  to  be  snipped  by  refrigerated  freight  to  New 
York  City.  Let  us  say  that  the  price  paid  was  17  cents  per  dozen, 
or  $5.10  per  case.  Under  average  conditions  at  this  time  of  year, 
this  case  will  contain  some  eggs  which,  by  reason  of  being  held  by 
the  producer  too  long  or  under  poor  conditions,  by  being  gathered 
from  stolen  nests,  or  by  reason  of  fertility,  are  unfit  for  food  and 
must  be  discarded.  Assuming  that  this  amounts  to  1  dozen  eggs  in 
the  case,  the  loss  on  these  eggs,  which  must  be  covered  in  the  selling 
price  if  a  profit  is  to  be  made,  would  be  17  cents. 

The  actual  labor  cost  of  handling,  candling,  and  grading  a  ease 
of  eggs  would  probably  run  from  15  to  30  cents,  depending  upon 
the  uniformity  or  lack  of  it  in  the  quality  of  the  eggs,  the  care  with 
which  the  grading  is  done,  and  the  expertness  and  wages  of  the 
candler. 

In  the  process  of  grading  some  of  the  eggs  would  be  found  to  be 
of  low  grade,  due  to  small  size,  dirtiness,  or  to  deterioration  in 
quality,  and  therefore  of  lower  market  value  or  usable  only  as 
breaking  stock.  Assume  this  proportion  to  be  25  per  cent,  of  7*4 
dozen,  a  conservative  estimate  for  the  season  of  the  year,  and  that 
the  difference  in  grade  will  result  in  a  lowered  market  value  of  2y2 
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Fig.  60.— Eggs  are  produced  at  low  cost  to  China  and  sold  to  the  United  Kingdom,  United  States, 
and  Germany  as  frozen  and  dried  eggs.  These  eggs  are  used  by  bakers,  and  very  little  of  this 
product  is  sold  directly  to  the  consumers 

cents  per  dozen,  the  loss  from  this  source  would  amount  to  18% 
cents  per  case. 

As  the  result  of  handling  by  the  producer  and  during  grading 
and  packing,  some  of  the  eggs  are  cracked.  Assuming  that  One-half 
dozen  eggs  are  injured  in  this  manner  and  that  their  value  is  cut 
%y2  cents  per  dozen,  the  loss  from  this  source  would  be  1%  cents. 

The  cost  of  packing  the  eggs  in  new  cases  and  with  new  fillers  and 
other  packing  material  will  be  about  45  cents  per  case.  The  freight 
rate  in  car  lots  from  Missouri  to  New  York,  including  icing  charges, 
would  be  about  90  cents  to  $1  per  case. 
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On  arrival  at  the  market  usually  there  would  be  a  drayage  charge 
amounting  to  about  5  cents  per  case.  Finally  3  there  would  be  a 
commission  charge  made  by  the  receiver  for  selling  the  eggs,  which 
at  that  season  would  probably  amount  to  from  35  to  50  cents  per 
case. 

The  various  ordinary  costs  which  would  be  incurred  from  the 
time  the  eggs  were  bought  from  the  producer  until  they  were  sold 
for  the  shipper's  account  by  the  wholesale  receiver  in  the  market 
would,  therefore,  be  approximately  as  follows  per  case : 

Loss  in  bad  eggs cents—  17 

Cost  of  candling  and  grading do 15-30 

Loss  on  low-grade  eggs do 18% 

Loss  on  cracked  eggs do 1% 

Cost  of  new  case  and  packing do 45 

Freight  and  icing  charges do 90-100 

Drayage do 5 

Wholesale's   commission do 35-50 

Total :  $2.27  to  $2.67  per  case,  or  714  to  9  cents  per  dozen. 

If  the  eggs  were  placed  in  cold  storage  and  held  for  a  period  of 
seven  or  eight  months  before  they  were  sold,  there  would  be  an 

IMPORTS  OF  EGGS  IN  THE  SHELL  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY  COUNTRIES, 
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Flo.  51. — The  imports  of  eggs  in  the  shell  into  the  United  States  have  been  of  very  minor  importance 
except  during  the  war  period  of  1913  to  1910.  China  has  furnished  most  of  these  eggs.  The  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30  is  used  in  this  figure 

additional  charge  for  storage  space,  insurance,  interest  on  advances, 
possible  rehandling,  losses,  and  additional  cartage  amounting  to 
from  3  to  5  cents  per  dozen. 

In  this  estimate  of  costs  involved  in  marketing  no  allowance  has 
been  made  for  the  overhead  costs  or  for  the  profit  of  the  shipper, 
both  of  which  must  be  covered  by  the  spread  in  price  if  the  shipper 
is  to  continue  in  business.  Other  miscellaneous  costs  may  occur,  but 
ordinarily  these  would  be  small.  Where  eggs  are  marketed  through 
the  agency  of  the  local  egg  buyer,  the  country  storekeeper,  or  the 
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huckster,  as  a  great  majority  of  them  are,  the  cost  of  the  service 
which  they  render  usually  will  range  from  y2  to  iy2  cents  per  dozen. 
Summaries  of  similar  costs  involved  in  the  marketing  of  live  and 
dressed  poultry  in  car  lots  from  Missouri  points  to  New  York  City 
would  be  approximately  as  follows  where  the  poultry  was  purchased 
directly  from  the  producer  by  the  shipper: 

LIVE  rOLTLTRY 

Per  pound 
Cost  of  receiving,  handling,  feeding,  and  loading  at  shipping 

point    cents 1  to  1% 

Freight,  including  live-car  rental do 2  to  2% 

Receiver's    commission . do 1  to  2 

Total do 4  to  5% 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Cost  of  handling  poultry  through  the  feeding  station  and 
dressing  plant  from  the  time  it  is  received  alive  until  it 

is  loaded  into  the  refrigerator  car,  ready  to  ship cents —  4      to    8 

(This  includes  cost  of  handling,  feeding  [allowance  being 
made  for  gains  secured],  killing  and  dressing  [includ- 
ing dressing  shrink],  grading,  packing  [including  cost 
of  packages  and  supplies]  and  chilling.) 

Freight,  including  icing  charges do 1%  to    2 

Receiver's  commission do 1      to    1% 

Total , do 6%  to  11% 

Most  poultry  is  bought  by  hucksters  or  local  buyers  and  delivered 
by  them  to  the  shipper.  The  cost  of  this  service  is  from  1  to  2  cents 
per  pound  additional.  Certain  incidental  costs,  such  as  cartage,  may 
also  be  incurred.  In  the  estimate  given  no  allowance  has  been  made 
for  overhead  and  profit.  The  spread  between  the  price  paid  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  wholesale  price  received  in  the  terminal  market  must 
be  sufficient  to  absorb  the  costs  given  above  and  to  leave  a  margin 
over  overhead  costs  if  a  profit  is  to  be  realized. 

Exports  and  Imports  of  Eggs 

Exports  and  imports  of  eggs  are  of  relatively  small  importance 
in  this  country  when  compared  with  the  total  volume  of  domestic 
production.  (See  figs.  49  and  50.)  During  1923  the  total  imports  of 
shell  eggs  amounted  to  412,149  dozen,  with  a  value  of  $117,937,  while 
the  imports  of  preserved  eggs  and  egg  yolks  amounted  to  16,253,300 
pounds,  with  a  value  of  $3,925,165,  and  of  egg  albumen  7,046,299 
pounds,  with  a  value  of  $2,711,676.  During  the  same  year  the  esti- 
mated farm  production  of  chicken  eggs  in  the  United  States  was 
2,196,194,000  dozen,  with  a  value  of  $598,961,000.  China  is  the  coun- 
try from  which  the  largest  quantity  of  frozen  and  dried  eggs  came, 
while  the  greatest  quantities  of  shell  eggs  were  imported  from 
Hongkong,  Canada,  and  China.  Aside  from  China,  the  only  coun- 
try from  which  dried  eggs,  frozen  eggs,  etc.,  were  imported  in  im- 
portant quantities  was  England. 

Of  the  dried,  frozen,  and  canned  eggs  imported,  652,703  pounds, 
with  a  value  of  $91,150,  and  of  egg  albumen  456,573  pounds,  with  a 
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EXPORTS  OF   EGGS   IN   THE  SHELL  FROM   THE   UNITED  STATES   BY   COUNTRIES. 
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Fw.  52.— Exports  of  eggs  in  the  shell  from  the  United  States,  although  greatly  exceeding  imports  of 
similar  eggs,  represent  a  very  small  per  cent  of  total  production.  The  United '  Kingdom  and 
Canada  have  received  the  bulk  of  these  eggs,  but  the  exports  to  Cuba  and  Mexico  have  increased 
very  rapidly  during  tho  past  10  years.  Many  of  the  eggs  exported  into  Canada  are  reshipped  to 
the  United  Kingdom 

value  of  $108,186,  were  again  exported  instead  of  being  used  in  the 
United  States.  Exports  of  domestic  eggs  in  the  shell  amounted  to 
30,659,262  dozen,  with  a  value  of  $8,430,297.  (Fig.  50.)  These  eggs 
went  principally  to  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Canada,  with  smaller  quanti-' 
ties  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Panama,  and  to  various  other  countries 
including  several  in  South  America.  Exports  of  domestic  eggs  and 
yolks,  frozen,  dried,  or  canned  amounted  to  328,487  pounds,  valued 
at  $49,193. 

Because  of  the  different  forms  in  which  the  exported  and  imported 
eggs  are  moved,  and  lack  of  information  as  to  the  quantity  of  each, 
it  is  impossible  to  compare  the  quantities  exported  and  imported. 
A  comparison  of  values,  however,  can  be  made.  Deducting  from  the 
value  of  all  forms  of  imported  eggs  the  value  of  such  of  these  as 
were  again  exported,  we  have  a  net  value  of  imports  amounting  to 
$6,555,442,  compared  with  a  value  of  domestic  exports  amounting 
to  $8,479,490,  or  an  excess  in  value  of  exports  over  imports  of 
$1,924,048. 

The  present  tariff  on  imported  eggs  and  egg  products  went  into 
effect  on  September  22,  1922.  On  shell  eggs  the  tariff  is  8  cents  per 
dozen;  on  frozen  or  liquid  egg  albumen,  egg  yolk,  or  whole  egg,  6 
cents  per  pound ;  and  on  dried  egg  albumen,  egg  yolk,  or  whole  egg, 
18  cents  per  pound.  These  rates  are  considerably  in  advance  of 
those  in  effect  under  the  previous  tariff.  The  imports  of  shell  eggs 
in  1923  decreased  607,021  dozen,  or  59.6  per  cent ;  and  preserved  eggs 
and  egg  yolks  decreased  1,985,774  pounds,  or  10.9  per  cent;  while 
imports  of  egg  albumen  increased  476,753  pounds,  or  7.3  per  cent 
over  1922.     (See  figs.  50  and  53.) 
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The  Future  of  the  Poultry  Industry 

In  all  probability  the  poultry  industry  of  the  United  States  will 
show  a  steady  upward  trend,  because  eggs  and  poultry  meat  are  two 
of  the  most  popular  articles  in  the  human  diet,  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  which  is  increasing  annually,  and  because  poultry 
raising  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  relatively  as  stable  a  branch  of 
agricultural  enterprise  as  any  other.  The  United  States  imports 
very  few  eggs  in  the  shell  and  exports  only  negligible  quantities  of 
frozen  and  dried  eggs.  The  exports  of  eggs  in  the  shell  may  be 
regarded  as  practically  balancing  the  imports  of  frozen  and  dried 
eggs.    In  other  words,  the  poultry  industry  of  the  United  States  is 

IMPORTS    OF    DRIED    AND    FROZEN    EGGS    INTO    THE    UNITED    STATES    BY 
COUNTRIES.  1910-1924 
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Fig.  53. — Imports  of  dried  and  frozen  eggs  during  this  period  assumed  appreciable  proportions  in 
1914  and  increased  rapidly  to  1921.  These  imports  are  materially  affected  both  by  the  price  of 
eggs  and  by  the  tariff.  The  present  tariff  went  into  effect  in  September,  1922.  The  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30  is  used  in  this  figure 

largely  independent  of  the  poultry  industry  in  foreign  countries, 
and  it  does  not  seem  that  exports  and  imports  will  materially  affect 
the  future  development  of  the  industry  unless  tariffs  are  lowered  to 
allow  of  greater  imports  from  other  countries. 

The  expansion  of  the  industry  must  depend  to  some  extent,  there- 
fore, upon  increased  demand  resulting  from  the  natural  increase 
in  human  population  and  increased  per  capita  consumption.  The 
natural  increase  in  human  population  will  call  for  slightly  increased 
production.  Increased  per  capita  consumption  will  depend  almost 
entirely  upon  the  quality  of  the  product  as  it  reaches  the  consumer's 
table.  In  this  respect,  more  attention  than  ever  is  being  given  to 
insuring  the  maintenance  of  the  highest  possible  quality  in  eggs 
from  the  time  they  are  produced  to  the  time  they  are  consumed. 
The  extent  to  which  similar  attention  can  be  given  to  maintaining 
the  highest  possible  quality  in  poultry  meat  should  lead  to  its 
increased  per  capita  consumption  also. 
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However,  increased  demand  for  poultry  products  is  not  the  only 
expansion  factor.  The  economics  of  production  and  the  costs  of 
marketing  also  will  always  affect  the  trend  of  development. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  as  the  question  of  food  sup- 
ply for  human  beings  becomes  more  and  more  acute  as  the  result  of 
a  steady  increase  in  population,  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  various 
domestic  animals  in  producing  the  necessary  nitrogenous  foods  to 
balance  the  human  diet  will  become  of  greater  significance.  As  a 
result  there  is  bound  to  be  a  turn  more  and  more  toward  the  smaller 
animal  unit  as  a  producer  of  food  for  humans.  The  chicken  is  the 
smallest  economic  unit  of  all  our  domestic  animals  used  for  the 
production  of  food,  and  to  the  extent  to  which  eggs  and  poultry 
meat  can  be  produced  economically  will  the  industry  expand  in 
response  to  increased  demand  for  the  products  of  the  industry. 

The  economics  of  production  are  affected  primarily  by  the  price 
and  amount  of  feed  consumed  by  poultry;  by  the  labor  involved  in 
caring  for  the  animals,  and  by  the  equipment  and  overhead  ex- 
penses involved  in  the  operations.  From  year  to  year  labor  and 
equipment  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  stable  factors,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  amount  of  feed  consumed  by  different  classes  of 
poultry.  Since  poultry  use  staple  grains  which  are  also  used  by 
humans  as  well  as  by  other  classes  of  livestock,  the  price  of  grains 
is  a  very  important  factor  affecting  the  economical  production  of 
eggs  and  poultry  meat.  Grain  prices  vary  not  only  from  year  to 
year  but  also  from  time  to  time  within  any  one  year,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  predict  with  any  accuracy  what  grain  prices  may  be  for 
the  next  few  years.  It  seems  safe  to  say,  however,  that  in  the  pro- 
duction of  poultry  meat  and  eggs  costs  of  production  must  be  kept 
down  to  the  minimum. 

Moreover,  the  economics  of  production  can  not  be  considered 
independently  of  prices  of  eggs  and  poultry  meat  and  the  cost  of 
marketing  these  products.  Prices  of  both  eggs  and  poultry  are 
affected  by  a  variety  of  factors,  such  as  the  quality  of  produce,  the 
available  supply  at  any  particular  time,  the  price  of  other  foods  of 
animal  origin,  and  other  factors.  The  influence  of  these  factors  is 
so  variable  that  no  advance  statement  can  be  made.  It  is  apparent, 
however,  that  the  existing  deterioration  in  quality,  especially  in 
eggs,  constitutes  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  poultry  industry,  and  to 
the  extent  that  superior  quality  is  maintained  in  marketing  eggs  will 
prices  be  maintained  at  a  good  level. 

The  costs  of  marketing  include  the  cost  of  equipment  used  in 
marketing  poultry  products,  the  cost  of  collecting,  the  cost  of  ship- 
ping, and  the  cost  of  distributing  the  products  in  the  markets.  To 
the  extent  to  which  any  of  these  items  can  be  reduced  will  the  poul- 
try industry  become  stabilized  and  made  more  profitable. 

Finally,  in  order  to  appreciate  fully  the  trend  of  the  poultry 
industry  in  the  United  States  in  the  years  to  come,  the  consumers 
of  its  products  must  receive  first  consideration.  Poultry  producers 
must  enjoy  the  confidence  of  consumers  if  poultry  products  are  to 
be  sold  to  advantage  and  serve  a  necessary  purpose  in  the  human 
diet. 
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=\ WEATHER  AND 
AGRICULTURE 


By  A.  J.  Hk.nky,  .1.   1!.  Ki.\(eh,   II.  C.   Fkankknfiki.u,  W.   R.  Gkeog,   Weather 
Bureau,  B.  B.  Smith,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Bconomics,  una  E.  N.  Munns, 

Forcxt  Sen-ice 

LITTLE  IS  KNOWN  of  the  agriculture  of  primitive  man,  but  it 
may  be  assumed  for  all  primitive  peoples  that  the  dominating 
impulse  was  that  of  self-preservation,  and  in  the  struggle  toward 
that  end  protection  from  savage  beasts  and  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  was  of  less  importance  than  the  effort  to  wrest  from  the 
soil  as  he  found  it  subsistence  for  himself  and  his  flocks,  for  man  was 
a  herdsman  before  he  was  a  farmer. 

The  rainfall  to-day  in  that  part  of  the  globe  supposed  to  have 
been  the  cradle  of  the  race  is  not  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  agricul- 
ture: from  this  fact,  together  with  the  remains  of  irrigating  canals 
in  that  region,  we  are  led  to  the  opinion  that  the  dependence  of 
crops  upon  rainfall  was  recognized  at  the  very  dawn  of  human  his- 
tory. It  seems  certain  that  as  early  as  3.000  years  B.  C,  if  not 
earlier,  man  was  a  tiller  of  the  soil  and  gathered  a  harvest.  From 
that  remote  date  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  century  the 
history  of  agriculture  and  the  weather  is  contemporaneous  with  that 
of  civilization  itself. 

Profound  changes  in  agriculture  began  to  be  felt  in  Europe  about 
the  beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  century  and  at  a  little  later  date  in 
North  America.  These  changes,  which  typify  the  new  as  contrasted 
with  the  old  agriculture,  have  been  brought  about  by  several  causes, 
chief  of  which  is  indicated  in  the  following  paragraph : 

The  Development  of  Agricultural  Education 

Following  the  establishment  of  agricultural  colleges  and  experi- 
ment stations  in  the  United  States  a  general  plan  of  agricultural 
education  was  outlined  with  the  object  of  preparing  students  for 
farming  which  should  be  scientific  in  theory  as  well  as  in  practice. 
The  far-reaching  benefits  of  investigations*  made  by  these  colleges 
and  stations  in  the  course  of  systematic  instruction  have  been  given 
to  the  world  in  general,  and  to  the  farmer  in  particular,  in  a  series 
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of  papers  largely  upon  agricultural  chemistry  and  physiology.  It 
is  probably  not  too  much  to  say  that  studies  of  the  structure,  com- 
position, and  physiology  of  farm  crops  and  their  environment — 
climate,  soil,  and  fertilizers — have  been  the  one  outstanding  contri- 
bution of  science  to  the  very  great  progress  of  agriculture  through- 
out the  world.  Other  factors,  of  course,  have  been  influential,  as, 
for  example,  the  invention  of  improved  farm  machinery,  the  revolu- 
tion in  methods  of  transportation,  the  opening  to  settlement  of  new 
agricultural  la,nds,  etc. 

The  place  occupied  by  climate  and  weather  1  in  the  general  prog- 
ress is  that  both  have  contributed  to  make  agriculture  more  econo- 
nomically  profitable  than  it  was  a  century  ago. 

The  Weather 

Any  discussion  of  the  weather  that  fails  to  take  account  of  the 
atmosphere  as  a  whole,  as  it  functions  on  a  rotating  globe,  is  unsat- 
isfactory. 

In  attempting  to  visualize  the  operations  of  the  atmosphere  it  is 
sometimes  helpful  to  refer  to  the  points  of  similarity  between  a  great 
steam  engine  and  the  atmosphere,  as  has  been  done  by  Sir  Napier 
Shaw,2  formerly  director  of  the  British  Meteorological  Office.  In 
several  respects  the  analogy  is  rather  striking,  but  in  others  we 
should  not  press  it  too  close. 

The  power  of  a  steam  engine,  as  everyone  knows,  is  furnished  by 
the  heat  energy  of  the  fuel  in  the  form  of  steam  drawn  from  the 
boiler.  This  energy  is  transformed  into  mechanical  work  by  the 
mechanism  of  the  engine.  In  nature  the  heat  of  the  Tropics  corre- 
sponds to  the  boiler  and  it  is  largely  this  heat  that  supplies  not  only 
the  driving  force  of  the  winds  but  also  serves  to  promote  evaporation 
of  water  from  the  tropical  seas,  and  this  water  in  the  form  of  vapor 
passes  into  the  atmosphere,  is  carried  to  great  distances  by  the  winds, 
and  is  later  condensed  as  rain  or  snow  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  The 
cold  of  the  upper  atmosphere,  elevated  plateaus,  and  the  polar 
regions  serves  as  the  condenser  of  the  engine.  Last,  but  not  least, 
the  winds  may  be  considered  as  the  flywheel.  It  is  largely  through 
them  that  the  unending  changes  in  the  weather  are  brought  about. 

Hence  it  is  apparent  that  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  weather  may 

be  referred  to  the  radiant  energy  of  the  sun,  or,  strictly  speaking,  to 

that  fraction,  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  earth's  share  of  it,  which  is 

effective  in  maintaining  the  temperature  of  the  earth.    The  latter  is 

;  largely  responsible  for  the  heating  and  cooling  of  the  atmosphere. 

The'  familiar  day-to-day  changes  in  the  weather,  however,  are  the 
result,  not  of  a  single,  simple  factor,  such  as  the  intensity  of  solar 
radiation,  but  rather  to  a  complex  of  several  closely  related  factors 
which  has  been  aptly  stated  by  Marvin  a  as  follows : 

xThe  terms  "weather"  and  "climate"  are  not  interchangeable,  as  might  be  supposed. 
By  weather  is  meant  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  with  reference  to  its  pressure,  tem- 
perature, moisture,  the  prsence  of  cloud,  and  the  direction  and  velocity  or  the  wind  at 
any  given  moment.  Climate,  on  the  other  hand,  connotes  both  a  geographical  and  a 
seasonal  relation  and  is  not  concerned  with  an  explanation  of  the  physical  processes  of 
the  weather ;  in  short,  climate  is  the  average  of  the  weather  conditions  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time — the  climatic  conditions  of  a  place  are  best  determined  by  at  least  20 
years  of  observation. 

aSir  Napier  Shaw,  The  Air  and  Its  Ways,  pp.  150.     London,  1923. 

a  Marvin,  Charles  F.  Terrestrial  weather  and  solar  activities,  Monthly  Weather  Review. 
47:3. 
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The  daily  sequence  of  sunshine  and  darkness;  the  varied  distribution  of 
clear  and  cloudy  skies;  diversities  of  surface  cover  added  to  contrasts  of  land 
and  water  areas,  including  the  phenomena  of  evaporation,  condensation,  and 
precipitation ;  the  cycle  of  the  seasons  and,  above  all,  the  fluctuating  but  never- 
theless perpetual  contrasts  of  surface  temperature,  ranging  from  the  heat  of 
the  Tropics  to  the  intense  cold  of  the  polar  zones,  constitute  a  complex  series 
of  varied  and  changeable  influences  seemingly  adequate  to  cause  and  explain 
every  feature  of  the  weather,  however  changeable  the  latter  may  be. 

While  for  all  practical  purposes  the  radiant  energy  emitted  by  the 
sun  may  be  considered  as  constant,  yet  by  reason  of  the  movement 
of  the  earth  in  its  annual  course  around  the  sun  and  of  the  further 
fact  that  the  axis  of  the  earth  is  not  vertical  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit, 
but  stands  at  an  angle  of  23%°  from  the  vertical,  the  intensity  and 
amount  of  insolation — a  convenient  term  for  the  radiant  energy 
emitted  by  the  sun — received  by  any  portion  of  the  earth's  surface, 
must  depend  upon  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  sun's  rays,  or  the 
sun's  altitude,  and  upon  the  duration  of  the  insolation  or  the  length 
of  the  day.     (See  fig.  17.) 

Thus  as  from  day  to  day  the  sun  at  noon  reaches  higher  and 
higher  altitudes  in  the  sky  and  the  rays  become  more  and  more 
nearly  vertical  we  have  the  familiar  change  from  the  cold  to  the 
warm  season. 

From  the  distribution  of  insolation  roughly  sketched  above  it 
follows  that  there  must  be  strong  contrasts  in  temperature  between 
equatorial  and  polar  regions,  as  observations  show  to  be  the  case. 
As  a  result  of  this  temperature  difference  a  circulation  is  set  up  in 
the  atmosphere,  equatorial  air  moving  poleward  and  polar  air  mov- 
ing equatorward.  The  circulation  thus  initiated  is  modified,  of 
course,  by  surface  friction,  local  heating  and  cooling,  and  the  rota- 
tion of  the  earth  on  its  axis. 

The  effect  of  the  last-named  factor  that  will  naturally  occur  to 
most  persons  is  that  of  the  change  from  day  to  night,  and  vice  versa, 
but  reference  is  here  made  to  what  is  commonly  called  "  the  deflective 
force  of  the  earth's  rotation."  Crudely  stated,  this  force,  or  in- 
fluence, as  it  is  preferred  to  call  it,  is  as  follows :  Any  body  moving 
without  friction  on  the  level  surface  of  the  rotating  earth  continually 
changes  its  geographic  direction — strictly,  the  earth  rotates  under 
it — deviating  to  the  right  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  and  to  the 
left  in  the  Southern.  The  rate  of  this  change  of  direction  depends 
upon  the  latitude,  but  is  independent  of  direction  of  movement. 
Hence,  winds  starting  from  the  Equator  and  moving  poleward  in 
the  Northern  Hemisphere  soon  become  southwest  and  west  winds, 
and,  conversely,  north  polar  winds  starting  toward  the  Equator 
soon  become  northeast  and  east  winds.  In  connection  with  this 
exchange  of  air  between  the  Equator  and  the  poles  great  whirls  or 
vortices  are  set  up  in  the  atmosphere,  known  to  meteorologists  as 
cyclones  *  and  anticyclones,  or,  in  the  notation  of  the  weather  map, 
simply  as  LOWS  and  HIGHS. 

1  The  reader  should  not  confuse  the  term  "  cyclone "  with,  the  violent  windstorm  of 
small  diameter  properly  known  as  a  tornado.  The  term  cyclone  has  been  in  use  for  more 
than  half  a  century  to  describe  those  great  atmospheric  disturbances,  '500  to  1,000  miles 
or  more  in  diameter,  that  occur  daily  over  some  part  of  the  earth's  surface.  In  these 
disturbances  the  winds  blow  spirally  inward,  counterclockwise,  toward  a  central  region  of 
low  barometric  pressure,  hence  the  name  cyclone. 
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When  a  farmer  wishes  to  compare  the  yield  of  corn,  let  us  say 
for  two  different  seasons,  he  first  reduces  the  yield  to  bushels  per 
acre  as  a  convenient  unit  of  comparison.  Likewise,  when  a  meteor- 
ologist is  asked  to  compare  the  weather  of  two  different  seasons  he 
is  first  concerned  with  the  number  and  distribution  of  cyclones  and 
anticyclones  that  occurred  during  the  respective  seasons. 

The  details  of  the  formation  of  these  great  whirls  are  not  yet 
clearly  understood,  but  when  once  formed  the  influence  of  each 
upon  the  weather  is  well  known.  Broadly  speaking,  they  are  twin 
phenomena  in  the  sense  that  one  seems  to  be  the  complement  of  the 
other,  just  as  a  valley  on  the  earth's  surface  is  associated  with  hills 
on  either  side,  and,  further,  that  they  originate  at  about  the  same 
time  and  travel  in  closely  related  paths.  In  other  respects  the  one 
is  the  antithesis  of  the  other,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  scheme  below : 


Cyclones 


Anticyclones 


Southeast  half 


Warm.  Cold. 

S.  to  E.  winds.  N.  to  W.  winds. 

Winds  at  the  earth's  surface  blow  spirally  inward. 


Northwest  half 


Southeast  half 


Northwest  half 


Cold.  Warm. 

N.  to  E.  winds.  S.  to  W.  winds. 

Winds  at  the  earth's  surface  blow  spirally  outward. 


The  cyclone,  or  low,  progresses  across  the  country  at  an  average 
rate  of  about  25  miles  per  hour  in  winter  and  somewhat  less  in  sum- 
mer. The  direction  of  movement  varies  with  the  season,  but  in 
general  these  disturbances  gain  distance  toward  the  pole  when  over 
oceans  and  the  eastern  part  of  continents.  Those  approaching  the 
North  American  Continent  in  winter  move  at  first  in  a  southeasterly 
direction  until  they  reach  either  of  two  regions,  first  the  Canadian 
Northwest  or,  specifically,  the  Province  of  Alberta,  and,  second,  the 
Pacific  off  the  coast  of  Washington  and  Oregon.  A  very  small  num- 
ber may  reach  the  coast  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  Kiver. 
The  course  followed  after  reaching  the  two  principal  points  above 
mentioned  is  not  absolute  and  fixed,  but  is  conditioned  very  largely 
upon  the  distribution  of  atmospheric  pressure  over  the  continental 
interior  at  the  moment,  and  since  the  latter  changes  from  day  to  day 
the  path  taken  by  the  cyclones  which  arrive  at  the  northwestern 
frontier  is  likewise  changeable. 

To  summarize:  The  characteristics  of  the  cyclone,  or  low,  are 
southerly  winds,  warm  and  moist  air,  much  cloudiness,  and  rain  or 
snow.  The  anticyclone,  on  the  contrary,  is  characterized  by  north- 
erly winds,  cold  dry  air,  clear  skies,  and  as  a  rule  no  precipitation. 

Obviously,  then,  the  character  of  the  weather  for  any  given  region 
depends  largely  upon  the  frequency  with  which  that  region  is  visited 
by  cyclones  and  anticyclones  and  the  sequence  in  which  they  occur. 

The  average  paths  followed  by  cyclones  in  the  United  States  in 
January  are  shown  in  Figure  1  and  for  July  in  Figure  2. 

How  variable  are  the  actual  paths  followed  by  cyclones  in  individ- 
ual months,  as  in  January  and  July,  1923,  is  shown  in  Figures 
3  and  4. 
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average  path  of  lows 
January 


Figs.  1  and  2. — Average  path  of  cyclones  (lows),  (top),  January;  (bottom)  July. 
Cyclones  are  classed  according  to  the  geographical  district  in  which  they  are 
first  noted  on  the  daily  weather  charts,  thus  "Alberta  "  signifies  that  all  of  the 
cyclones  that  followed  the  path  so  indicated  were  first  noted  in  the  Province  of 
Alberta,  Canada,  although  their  actual  point  of  origin  may  have  been  over  the 
Pacific  far  to  the  northwest.  The  average  width  of  cyclones  is  close  to  500 
miles ;  their  speed  of  movement  is  shown  in  miles  per  day  by  the  figures  on  the 
several  paths 

Control  of  Weather  by  Cyclones  and  Anticyclones 

If  it  were  possible  for  an  observer  to  visualize  either  hemisphere 
from  a  great  elevation  he  would  see  in  winter  great  cyclonic  cloud 
sheets  circling  around  the  pole  in  mid-latitudes.  As  winter  merges 
into  spring  and  spring  into  summer  these  sheets  which  form  an 
almost  continuous  procession  in  winter  would  gradually  thin  out 
until  in  summer  they  would  appear  in  the  form  of  discontinuous 
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Day  of  month. 
-Morning  barometric 
observation  reduced  to 
sea  level. 
Q*  Evening  position  of 
disturbance. 

Roman  numero/s  indicate 
sequence  of  fotvs 
during  the  month. 


ilng  barometric  observation 

reduced  to  sea  level. 
Q-Evening  position  of  'disturbance. 
Roman  numerals  Indicate 
sequence  of  lows  during 
the  month. 


Fi«h.  3  and  4. — l'aths  of  individual  cyclones,  (top)  January,  1&23 ;  (bottom)  July, 
1023.  The  paths  of  cyclones  for  any  individual  month  depart  widely  from  the 
aveiage;  comoare  Figures  1  and  W,  it  and  4.  I*arge  circles  in  the  respective  paths 
mark  the  position  of  the  disturbance  at  the  morning  observation  on  the  day  of 
the  month  given  by  figures  on  inside  of  the  large  circle.  Figures  in  the  inside 
are  first,  date  and  second  readings  of  the  barometer  reduced  to  sea  level.  Small 
circles  indicate  evening  position  of  the  disturbance 

patches.  The  patchy  character  of  the  cloud  sheets  on  both  sides  of 
the  Equator  in  the  warm  season  would  also  be  in  evidence,  the 
patch  frequently  being  the  locus  of  thunderstorms  and  showers. 

Occasionally  there  would  come  into  view  over  the  tropical  seas, 
about  10°  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  Equator,  respectively,  but 
never  on  or  close  to  it.  a  very  extensive  layer  of  thin  white  clouds 
radiating  from  a  center  500  to  1,000  miles  distant.  As  this  central 
area  approaches  a  land  observer  the  cloud  sheet  becomes  much 
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denser  and  the  lower  and  intermediate  clouds  are  seen  to  be  in  vio- 
lent commotion,  sometimes  being  punctured  here  and  there  by  vivid 
electrical  displays,  and  thus  is  indicated  the  approach  of  a  tropical 
cyclone — the  hurricane  of  the  West  Indies,  the  typhoon  of  the  China 
Sea,  both  of  which,  though  bearing  different  names,  are  one  and  the 
same  phenomenon.  Destructive  storms  of  this  nature  sometimes  pass 
inland  over  the  United  States  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  or  the 
waters  to  the  southeast  of  the  continent,  but  their  destructive  char- 
acter rapidly  deminishes  after  they  leave  the  ocean. 

Tropical  cyclones  that  invade  extra-tropical  latitudes  soon  take 
on  the  character  of  extra-tropical  cyclones;  we  are  therefore  not 
justified  in  considering  them  as  a  major  weather  control  in  conti- 
nental United  States. 

In  what  has  preceded  the  reader  will  find  a  suggestion  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  warm  winds  that  spring  up  in  the  winter,  late  fall,  and 
early  spring,  prevail  for  a  day  or  so,  and  then  quickly  shift  to 
northerly.  In  many  cases  these  winds  do  not  greatly  disturb  the 
regular'  diurnal  and  seasonal  change  in  temperature,  but  a  season 
rarely  passes  in  which  one  or  two  thrusts  of  northerly  winds  do  not 
carry  freezing  temperature  to  the  Gulf  coast  and  Florida.  On  these 
occasions  a  foreknowledge  of  the  impending  change  is  of  great 
value.  Aside  from  the  temperature  hazard,  strong  winds  may  cause 
fruit  to  drop  or  grain  to  lodge.  Fortunately,  however,  the  season  of 
strong  winds  is  in  early  spring,  winter,  and  late  fall,  when  crops 
are  either  dormant  or  nonexistent. 

Local  squall  winds  of  the  warm  season  occurring  in  connection 
with  thunderstorms  are  at  times  destructive  over  restricted  areas. 

The  hail  hazard  also  is  confined  to  the  warm  season  and  is  also  a 
local  rather  than  a  general  hazard. 

Hitherto  the  discussion  has  referred  to  the  weather"  experienced 
in  continental  United  States  as  a  part  of  the  great  Temperate  Zone 
of  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  For  the  sake  of  completeness  it  may 
be  helpful  to  sketch  very  briefly  the  general  weather  characteristics 
of  tropical  regions,  chief  of  which  are  uniformity  and  simplicity, 
as  compared  with  the  weather  of  the  Temperate  Zones.  Most  of 
the  tropical  regions  is  a  water  surface  and  the  weather  control  is 
oceanic  rather  than  continental.  Weather  and  climate  in  the  Tropics 
are  practically  synonymous  terms ;  the  seasons,  in  the  sense  that  the 
term  is  used  in  the  Temperate  Zones,  do  not  exist.  There  are  two 
maxima  of  temperature  during  the  year,  corresponding  to  the  two 
zenithal  positions  of  the  sun;  there  are  also  two  minima,  corre- 
sponding roughly  with  the  time  of  the  solstices.  In  many  tropical 
regions  there  are  two  rainy  and  two  dry  seasons,  likewise  corre- 
sponding roughly  with  "  vertical "  sun. 

The  control  of  the  weather  by  the  wind  systems  is  nowhere  on  the 
Globe  so  pronounced  as  in  the  Tropics;  accordingly  the  following 
climatic  subdivisions  have  been  made:  (1)  The  equatorial  belt  with 
its  light  variable  winds  and  frequent  showers — the  doldrums;  (2) 
the  trade-wind  belts,  characterized  by  fair  weather,  steady  winds, 
and  little  rainfall,  except  on  the  windward  slopes  of  mountains; 
and  (3)  the  monsoon  belts  of  India  and  the  Far  East,  the  winds  of 
which  depend  largely  upon  great  temperature  contrasts  between  land 
and  water  areas. 
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After  the  products  of  the  farm  have  been  gathered  and  are  ready 
for  market  the  weather  is  one  of  several  factors  which  must  be  taken 
into  account  if  the  farmer  would  reap  the  greatest  returns  for  his 
labors. 

As  a  rule  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  orderly  sequence  of  weather 
that  makes  good  crops  possible;  if  the  average  farmer  were  to  be 
suddenly  asked  about  the  relation  of  the  weather  to  the  growth  of 
crops  he  would  more  often  than  not  recall  the  adverse  conditions 
that  deprived  him  of  the  returns  his  efforts  demanded,  and  so  it 
happens  that  our  present  knowledge  of  the  weather  best  suited  to 
each  crop  is  not  as  complete  and  satisfying  as  it  might  be.  Some 
will  say  that  the  farmer  must  take  the  weather  as  it  comes;  never- 
theless, progress  has  been  and  is  being  made  in  adapting  farming 
operations  to  the  exceptional  as  well  as  the  ordinary  Aveather. 

In  what  follows  the  attempt  will  be  made  to  outline  as  fully  as 
possible  the  effect  of  weather  upon  agriculture  and  to  point  out 
specific  instances  where  an  intelligent  use  of  the  information  dis- 
tributed by  the  Weather  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
should  aid  the  farmer  in  his  efforts  to  improve  American  agriculture. 

The  Adjustment  of  Agriculture  to  Climate,  Soil  Condition,  and 

Topography 

Climate  affects  man  in  many  ways — his  housing,  clothing,  food, 
occupation,  migrations,  forms  of  government,  and  manner  of  living 
are  all  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  climate  in  which  he  dwells. 
Much  the  greater  part  of  man's  food  is  derived  either  directly  or  in- 
directly from  the  products  of  the  soil,  and  these  are  likewise  markedly 
affected  by  climatic  conditions.  The  principal  factors  that  influence 
the  segregation  of  crops  into  restricted  areas  or  zones  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  are  topography,  character  of  soil,  climate,  and 
distance  from  market.  Among  these,  climate  is  the  most  fundamental, 
unalterable,  and  important,  not  only  in  influencing  the  geographic 
distribution  of  the  crops  that  are  grown  but  also  in  determining  the 
suitability  of  the  land  for  agricultural  purposes  in  general.  In  the 
adjustment  of  agriculture  to  prevailing  physical  conditions,  soil 
fertility,  and  suitability  for  cultivation  are  important  factors,  but 
they  are  of  secondary  importance,  since  fertility  and  smoothness 
would  avail  little  were  the  climate  unfavorable.  Moreover,  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  is  largely  dependent  on  climate,  operating  indi- 
rectly through  vegetative  growth  and  otherwise. 

Some  plants  grow  best  in  warm,  humid  climates,  and  others  prefer 
warmth  and  dryness,  but  most  staple  crops  reach  their  highest  stage 
of  development  and  are  produced  most  profitably  in  regions  where 
the  climate  is  moderate,  especially  as  to  temperature  and  rainfall. 
In  such  regions  we  find  practically  all  of  the  world's  production  of 
such  important  crops  as  wheat,  rye,  corn,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat, 
potatoes,  and  most  vegetables  and  fruits. 

In  view  of  these  facts  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  climate  is  the 
major  factor  in  determining  the  settlement  of  the  various  regions 
of  the  earth.  It  largely  controls  agriculture  and  grazing,  and  these, 
in  turn,  have  an  important  bearing  on  manufacturing,  commerce, 
and  other  things  which  go  to  make  up  the  varied  activities  of  the 
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FIO.  B. — This  map  shows  In  a  very  generalized  way  the  world  distribution  of  annual  precipitation  which  correlates  hroadly  with  the  natural  vegeta- 
tion shown  in  Figure  6.  In  general,  there  are  deserts  where  the  precipitation  is  less  than  10  inches  and  primarily  grasslands  where  it  is  between  10 
and  20  inches.     Most  of  the  important  cereal-producing  areas  have  between  20  and  40  inches 
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human  race.  The  natural  vegetation  of  the  earth's  surface  is  the 
best  index  to  the  suitability,  of  land  for  agriculture,  and  it  depends 
primarily  on  the  climate,  especially  on  the  amount  and  seasonal  dis- 
tribution of  rainfall. 

Because  of  the  reciprocal  and  interacting  influence  of  the  several 
climatic  elements  on  the  geographic  distribution  of  vegetation  in 
general,  and  of  food  crops  in  particular,  and  of  the  great  variety  of 
climates  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  especially  in  the  Temperate 
Zones,,  it  is  difficult  to  consider  the  question  of  plant  distribution 
according  to  any  rigid  scheme  of  climatic  influence.  There  are  cer- 
tain Woad  relations,  however,  that  are  quite  definitely  fixed. 

Two  general  divisions  of  climatic  influence  may  be  made  in  study- 
ing the  relation  of  climate  to  agriculture :  (1)  The  influence  of  mois- 
ture alone,  and  (2)  that  of  temperature  and  moisture  combined. 
The  available  moisture  determines  potential  agriculture.  That  is.  it 
determines  the  suitability  of  the  land  for  growing  crops  of  any  kind 
without  the  artificial  application  of  water  by  irrigation.  The  pre- 
vailing temperature  influences  the  segregation  of  the  several  crops 
where  the  moisture  is  sufficient  into  more  or  less  definite  regions,  such 
as  corn-growing  areas,  cotton-producing  sections,  and  other  similar 
groupings. 

Moisture  and  Vegetation 

Based  on  conditions  of  moisture,  there  are  three  general  types  of 
natural  vegetation — forest,  steppe,  and  desert.  Forests  ai-e  confined 
to  the  better  watered  portions  of  the  earth's  surface  or  to  those  le- 
gions of  moderate  rainfall  where  it  is  cool  and  where  evaporation  is 
consequently  small.  Steppes,  or  open  grasslands;  are  characteristic 
of  regions  of  light  rainfall  and  warm  summers.  Deserts,  with  their 
scanty  vegetation,  are  the  results  of  extreme  dryness.  By  reason  of 
these  climatic  and  vegetative  relations  we  find  zones  of  different 
kinds  of  vegetation,  tending  to  extend  around  the  world,  ranging  suc- 
cessively from  Tropical  and  Temperate  Zone  deserts  of  sand,  through 
steppes,  to  forests  and  farming  lands,  and  gradually  shading  off 
again,  by  reason  of  low  temperatures,  into  deserts  of  snow. 

Figure  5  shows  the  distribution  of  average  annual  precipitation 
over  the  world.  That  portion  of  the  land  within  the  Tropics,  be- 
tween latitudes  15°  N.  and  15°  S.  is  the  most  abundantly  watered 
region  on  the  earth's  surface,  but  the  ultimate  value  of  this  for 
utilization  by  the  white  race  is  uncertain.  To  the  north  and  the 
south  of  this  belt  lie  the  great  trade-wind  deserts,  which  can  never 
be  made  productive  without  irrigation,  and  at  the  same  time  the  po- 
tential water  supply  in  most  cases  is  very  limited.  It  will  be  noted 
also  that  much  of  the  vast  area  of  land  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
is  restricted  in  potential  agricultural  use  by  reason  of  scanty  mois- 
ture, particularly  in  the  interior  and  northern  portions  of  the  conti- 
nents. It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  Mercator  pro- 
jection used  on  this  map  very  largely  exaggerates  the  areas  in  higher 
latitudes.  For  example,  a  square  mile  at  latitude  60°  covers  four 
times  as  much  space  on  the  map  as  a  similar  area  at  the  Equator. 

Figure  6  shows  in  a  very  generalized  way  the  vegetation  of  the 
world.  Within  the  Tropics  this  ranges  from  the  dense  tropical 
forests,  through  a  more  or  less  open  grass  or  savanna  country,  to 
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piu.  (j  — a  very  generalized  map  of  the  natural  vegetation  of  the  world  showing  its  broader  relations  to  climate.    Only  three  mujor  divisions  of  vegetation 

have   been  attempted,   including  forests  of  all  kinds,  grasslands,  and  deserts.     The  principal   forests   are   found   in    the   well-watered    areas,    the         ** 
grasslands  in  regions  of  scanty  precipitation,  and  deserts  where  rainfall  Is  very  light  or  the  temperature  too  low  for  vegetative  growth  wj 
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the  barren  deserts.  A  somewhat  similar  range  is  found  in  the  Tem- 
perate Zones,  from  forests,  through  the  open  plains,  or  steppe  lands 
to  the  arid  interior  deserts.  A  comparison  of  the  vegetation  and 
rainfall  maps  shows  a  striking  correlation. 

Outside  the  Tropics  there  are  only  four  extensive  areas  that  re- 
ceive sufficient  rainfall  to  support  a  large  population — southeastern 
and  extreme  eastern  Asia,  Europe,  southeastern  North  American, 
and  southeastern  South  America.  The  great  agricultural  sections 
of  the  earth  are  found  within  the  moderately  humid  portions  of 
the  Northern  Hemisphere,  outside  the  Tropics,  yet  in  this  vast 
area  approximately  only  10  per  cent  of  the  land  surface  has  an 
annual  rainfall  of  as  much  as  20  inches.  The  large  areas  of  deficient 
precipitation  and  scanty  vegetation  include  all  of  Asia,  except  the 
southeastern  and  eastern  parts,  much  of  eastern  Europe,  and  most 
of  North  America  north  of  latitude  50°  and  west  of  longitude  100°. 

Moisture  and  Types  of  Farming 

As  in  the  case  of  natural  vegetation,  so  in  agriculture  there  are 
three  types  in  relation  to  moisture.  The  amount  of  precipitation 
that  determines  the  successive  types  varies  by  reason  of  different 
temperature  conditions,  but  in  general  they  are  close  to  10  and  20 
inches  of  annual  rainfall.  Except  where  the  soil  texture  and  the 
temperature  are  especially  favorable  for  conserving  moisture,  by 
lessening  evaporation,  regions  with  less  than  10  inches  of  rainfall 
are  wholly  unsuited  for  growth  of  crops  without  irrigation.  The 
more  favorable  of  these  may  be  utilized  for  grazing  purposes,  but 
often  75  acres  or  more  are  required  to  sustain  one  head  of  stock,  and 
the  land  is  better  suited  to  sheep,  as  a  rule,  than  to  cattle. 

In  the  second  division  are  included  lands  having  from  10  to  20 
inches  of  rainfall,  which  may  be  designated  crop-grazing  areas.  Crop 
growing  is  practised  rather  extensively  under  these  conditions,  espe- 
cially in  the  moister  portions  in  cool  climates,  but  where  the  rainfall 
is  less  than  15  inches  success  is  usually  precarious,  especially  in  the 
warmer  regions.  In  temperate  climates  more  of  the  small  grains, 
particularly  wheat,  are  grown  than  any  other  crops.  One  of  the 
most  serious  detriments  in  regions  having  from  10  to  20  inches  of 
rainfall  is  the  frequency  of  droughts,  especially  within  the  Tropics 
and  in  the  warmer  sections  of  the  Temperate  Zones.  Although 
cultivated  crops  may  be  grown,  such  regions  are  mostly  best  suited 
to  grazing. 

The  third  division  includes  those  areas  having  more  than  20  inches 
of  annual  rainfall.  In  these,  where  temperatures  are  favorable, 
crops  are  grown  with  ordinary  farming  practices,  and  here  the  bulk 
of  the  world's  food  is  produced.  The  great  cereal  lands,  as  a  rule, 
have  an  annual  rainfall  between  20  and  40  inches. 

Man  must  sustain  himself  from  a  very  small  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface.  Three-fourths  of  it  is  water,  and  of  the  remaining  land  a 
very  large  percentage  is  unsuited  for  profitable  agriculture,  either 
by  roughness  of  topography,  infertile  soil,  or  unfavorable  climate. 
In  the  western  half  of  the  United  States,  southern  Russia,  western 
China,  and  over  vast  areas  within  the  Tropics  limitations  to  inten- 
sive crop  production  are  imposed  by  scanty  moisture,  while  in  the 
northern  portions  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  and  in  the  higher 
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elevations  of  middle  latitudes  the  limiting  factors  are  low  tempera- 
tures and  the  short  growing  season.  Whereas  climatic  conditions 
are  the  chief  concern  in  the  transition  zones  between  agricultural 
and  nonagricultural  areas,  smoothness  of  topography  and  soil  fer- 
tility arc  of  primary  importance  in  other  sections  where  the  climate 
is  more  favorable. 

Temperature  and  Vegetation 

Based  on  temperature  requirements,  the  geographic  distribution 
of  different  plants  where  the  moisture  is  sufficient  may  be  grouped 
broadly  in  latitudinal  zones  around  the  world,  the  several  belts  in 
which  individual  crops  dominate  being  susceptible  of  more  or  less 
definite  delineation  on  a  quantitative  temperature  basis. 

Figures  7  and  8  show  the  mean  temperature  for  January  and  July, 
respectively,  for  the  different  portions  of  the  world.  In  the  South- 
ern Hemisphere  the  warm  season  of  the  year  corresponds  to  the  cold 
season  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  and  farming  operations,  with 
respect  to  calendar  time,  have  a  corresponding  difference.  January 
in  nearly  the  whole  of  central  and  southern  Africa,  in  Australia, 
and  in  much  of  South  America  has  a  mean  temperature  in  excess 
of  80°  F.,  whereas  at  the  same  time  portions  of  Siberia  have  a  mean 
monthly  temperature  of  50°  below  zero.  In  July  the  regions  having 
monthly  means  in  excess  of  80°  lie  mostly  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  though  they  extend  to  latitude  40°  N.  in 
southern  Asia,  as  well  as  locally  in  southern  Europe  and  the  United 
States. 

Two  significant  values  of  daily  mean  temperature  for  agriculture 
may  be  mentioned,  those  of  50°  and  68°  F.,  and  the  duration  of 
these  for  1,  4,  and  12  months  has  been  made  a  basis  of  certain 
classifications.  The  polar  limit  of  trees  and  the  more  hardy  food 
crops  is  fairly  well  outlined  by  the  isotherm  of  50°  F.  for  the  warm- 
est month  of  the  year.  (See  Fig.  8.)  Near  this  line  are  found  the 
last  groups  of  trees  in  the  tundras.  A  temperature  of  50°  for  four 
months  closely  coincides  with  the  polar  limit  of  the  oak  and  of 
wheat  cultivation. 

In  general  the  following  classification  of  temperature  in  relation 
to  plant  life  may  be  made : 

(1)  Tropical  belt,  with  all  months  warm;  that  is,  the  temperature  aver- 
aging over  68°  F. ; 

(2)  Subtropical  belts,  with  4  to  11  months  warm,  averaging  over  68°  F. ; 
(8)   Temperate   belts,   with   4  to   12   months   of  moderate   temperature  50° 

to  68°  F. ; 

(4)  Cold  belt,  with  1  to  4  months  temperate,  and  the  rest  cold,  below  60° 
F.,  and 

(5)  Polar  belt,  with  all  months  averaging  below  50°  F. 

The  Tropical  Zone 

The  first,  or  tropical  belt,  lies  near  the  Equator,  reaching  broadly 
from  latitude  20°  N.  to  16°  S.,  with  a  rainy  and  a  dry  season,  or  two 
rainy  and  two  dry  seasons  during  the  year,  depending  in  part  on 
nearness  to  the  Equator.  Rainfall  is  mostly  heavy,  although  the 
belt  extends  into  more  or  less  desert  regions  in  places,  especially  in 
north-central  and  eastern  Africa,  central  Australia,  and  -along  the 


FIG    7 Mean  temperature  in  degrees  Fahrenheit,  for  the  month  of  January  in  different  parts  of  the  world.     In  the  Northern  Hemisphere  January  is 

normally  the  coldest  month  of  the  year,  but  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  July  is  the  coldest.     In  winter  the  continents  are  colder  than  the  oceans, 
hut  this  condition  is  reversed  in  the  summer 


Fig.  8.— The  mean  July  temperature  is  highest,  as  a  rule,  within  a  belt  between  10°  and  30°  north  latitude.     In  the  Southern  Hemisphere  the  summers 
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central- west  coast  of  South  America.  (See  fig.  5.)  The  annual 
range  in  temperature  is  very  small  and  seasons  in  the  Temperate- 
Zone  sense  do  not  exist.  (See  figs.  7  and  8.)  The  daily  tempera- 
ture range,  however,  especially  over  land  surfaces,  is  comparatively 
large. 

Within  this  zone  are  found  most  of  the  megatherms  of  the  plant 
family,  or  those  plants  which  need  continuously  high  temperatures 
and  abundant  moisture,  including  breadfruit,  ginger,  sago,  coffee, 
sugarcane,  and  cotton  where  rainfall  is  not  too  continuous.  Here 
also  are  found  dense  tropical  forests.  (See  fig.  6.)  These  latter  with 
their  superabundance  of  vegetation,  together  with  the  general  un- 
healthful  climate,  are  not  favorable  for  human  habitation.  The 
largest  of  these  forests  are  found  in  the  Amazon  Valley  of  South 
America  and  in  the  Congo  Basin  of  Africa.  The  few  inhabitants 
are  .generally  at  a  low  stage  of  civilization  and  live  mainly  by  hunt- 
ing and  fishing.  Although  some  planting  is  done  in  forest  clearings, 
little  attention  is  paid  to  the  crops,  as  a  general  rule,  after  they  are 
plkttted.  The  food  supply  in  some  of  the  river  valleys,  particularly 
th^Amazon,  is  closely  related  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  waters. 
When  the  river  is  in  flood  the  fish  and  birds  migrate  to  the  outlying 
tributaries  and,  consequently,  the  best  hunting  and  fishing  period  is 
during  the  dry  season.  This  explains  the  origin  of  the  native  prayer 
for  "a  good  dry  season." 

While  these  dense  forests,  in  their  present  state,  are  generally  un- 
suited  for  agriculture,  when  the  land  is  cleared  it  becomes  most 
productive.  In  the  upper  Congo  Valley  the  natives  cut  down  all  but 
a  few  of  the  largest  trees  and  with  fire  and  hoe  prepare  the  soil  for 
planting  crops.  These  consist  first  of  bananas,  planted  at  wide  in- 
tervals, and  manioc.  After  these  maize  is  put  in,  and  a  little  later 
upland  rice  is  sown,  the  maize  being  harvested  just  before  the  rice 
begins  to  head.  Thus  two  perennial  and  two  annual  crops  are  grown 
together.  The  area  becomes  a  manioc  thicket,  yielding  a  constant 
supply  up  to  about  the  fourth  year,  when  it  is  dug  out.  Later  the 
same  area  becomes  a  dense  banana  field.  Many  other  tropical  crops 
can  be  grown  in  these  regions,  though  at  present  they  are  cultivated 
on  a  very  small  scale. 

In  the  tropical  rainy  zone,  where  food  may  be  obtained  throughout 
the  year  with  but  little  effort  on  man's  part,  where  frost  and  drought 
need  not  be  feared,  where  shelter  and  clothing  are  easily  prepared, 
it  has  been  well  said  that  "  Nature  has  done  too  much."  Under  such 
conditions  agriculture  does  not  usually  reach  a  high  state  of  develop- 
ment and  the  probability  of  material  future  progress  does  not  appear 
to  be  encouraging.  In  the  parts  of  these  regions  where  the  natural 
conditions  are  not  so  lenient  a  more  aggressive  agricultural  policy 
is  found. 

Subtropical  Zones 

The  zones  lying  immediately  north  and  south  of  the  equatorial 
rain  belt  are  the  habitat  of  the  xerphytes,  or  those  plants  which 
like  dryness  and  need  high  temperatures,  at  least  for  part  of  the 
year.  In  these  the  trade  winds  dominate  and  rainfall  conditions 
vary  from  a  dry  season  of  moderate  length  on  the  margin  of  the 
equatorial  rain  belt,  through  a  long  dry  and  short  rainy  season  in 
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the  typical  steppe  regions,  into  the  great  trade-wind  deserts.  In 
these  zones  are  found  the  extensive  savanna  lands  of  the  Tropics, 
consisting  of  more  or  less  open,  grass  country  and  lying  between  the 
forests  on  the  one  side  and  the  deserts  on  the  other.  (See  fig.  6.) 
Here  vegetation  has  but  a  brief  season  for  growth  during  the  short, 
moist  summer.  Savannas  are  found  in  Africa  and  South  America 
both  north  and  south  of  the  Equator.  In  Africa  they  include  the 
Sudan,  in  South  America  the  llanos  of  Venezuela  and  the  campos 
of  Brazil,  and  in  Australia  the  downs.  These  lands  are  best  suited 
and  mostly  used  for  grazing  purposes,  the  grass  cover  forming  natu- 
ral hay  during  the  long  dry  period  of  the  year.  The  rainfall  from 
year  to  year  varies  considerably  and  there  are  consequent  variations 
in  the  amount  of  grass  and  water  supply,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
more  or  less  nomadic.  Frequent  droughts  and  consequent  famine 
are  sometimes  experienced,  during  which  occasionally  many  natives 
die  of  starvation.  During  times  of  drought  they  move  their  tents 
and  household  goods  great  distances,  stopping  where  grass  and 
water  are  available.  Food  is  supplied  chiefly  from  their  flocks  and 
herds. 

Agriculture  is  of  a  primitive  kind.  The  seed  is  sown  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  rains.  Where  moisture  is  sufficient  growth  is  very  rapid 
because  of  the  prevailing  high  temperatures.  Where  rainfall  per- 
mits the  growth  of  crops  the  population  becomes  more  sedentary. 
In  the  Sudan  there  is  a  region  of  agriculture  near  the  Equator 
where  rainfall  is  heavier  than  in  the  pastoralzone  to  the  north. 

The  savannas  are  the  most  promising  agricultural  lands  within 
the  Tropics  and  are  by  far  tli3  most  healthful.  As  time  goes  on 
they  doubtless  will  be  more  thickly  populated,  owing  to  the  suit- 
ability of  considerable  portions  of  them  for  agriculture,  especially 
where  water  is  available  for  irrigation.  In  the  more  favorable  sec- 
tions they  are  already  being  utilized  to  a  considerable  extent, 
through  dry-farming  "practice,  for  grain  production,  especially  in 
South  America  and  Australia.  In  the  semiarid  sections  of  Australia 
it  is  the  custom  to  grow  one  crop  of  wheat  every  three  years,  the 
ground  being  left  fallow,  for  conserving  moisture,  during  the  other 
two. 

Because  of  the  decrease  in  temperature  with  altitude  (about  3°  F. 
for  each  1,000  feet)  elevation  within  the  Tropics  has  a  marked  in- 
fluence on  the  climate.  This  is  reflected  in  the  vegetation,  the  higher 
mountains  snowing  a  vertical  succession  of  plants,  ranging  from 
tropical,  through  temperate,  to  cold-climate  species.  A  very  strik- 
ing illustration  of  this  may  be  seen  by  a  traveler  on  the  famous 
Oroya  Railroad  in  Peru.  On  leaving  sea  level  this  road  passes 
through  fields  of  sugarcane  and  cotton;  at  about  5,000  feet  a  region 
of  fruit  trees  is  encountered,  and  at  10,500  feet  there  is  a  district 
where  little  else  but  potatoes  is  grown.  At  the  highest  elevation 
reached,  15,665  feet,  the  low  temperature  precludes  the  growth  of 
anything  except  some  forms  of  grass,  but  at  the  lower  elevations  of 
the  interior  valley  farming  lands  are  again  encountered.  This  suc- 
cession may  be  passed  through  in  a  10-hour  ride. 

The  dominant  characteristic  of  climate  within  the  Tropics,  an 
area  embracing  approximately  half  of  the  earth's  surface,  is  a  strik- 
ing uniformity  in  weather  conditions  from  day  to  day.    The  uncer- 
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tainty  and  changeableness  of  conditions  characterizing  the  Temper- 
ate Zones  are  lacking,  and  climate  and  weather  are  essentially  syn- 
onymous. In  view  of  these  facts,  it  has  been  thought  that  local  varia- 
tions of  weather  and  climate  in  this  region  are  not  so  agriculturally 
important  as  in  other  portions  of  the  world.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  case,  as  here  the  dominating  influence  of  the  position  of  the  sun 
and  its  effect  on  cloudiness,  precipitation,  and  wind  movement,  con- 
stituting the  seasonal  changes  in  the  weather,  make  a  careful  study 
of  the  relation  of  climate  to  plant  development  of  much  importance. 

Both  animals  and  plants  are  subjected  to  constantly  high  tempera- 
tures and  consequently  are  much  more  sensitive  to  slight  tempera- 
ture changes  than  in  cooler  regions;  thus  variations  which  are  rela- 
tively small  have  an  important  significance.  Investigations  at  the 
College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Philippines  show  that  the  average 
temperature  for  the  year,  and  for  each  month,  is  about  2°  F.  lower 
at  the  college,  located  at  Los  Banos,  than  at  Manila,  and  that  this 
small  difference  in  temperature  makes  the  former  place  better  suited 
for  several  crops  which  thrive  well  in  regions  with  cooler  weather. 
Other  seemingly  insignificant  variations  in  rainfall,  cloudiness,  hu- 
midity, or  wind  may  cause  equally  important  differences  in  plant 
growth.  The  amount  of  cloudiness  is  especially  important,  as  the 
eating  and  drying  power  of  the  direct,  vertical  rays  of  the  sun 
is  much  greater  than  in  temperate  regions.  Consequently  many 
tropical  plants  regularly  wilt  during  hot,  sunny  days  and  recover 
normal  vigor  after  sunset.  Moreover,  many  plants  introduced  into 
the  Tropics  from  temperate  climates  require  shade  during  the  heat 
of  the  day.  Tests  conducted  by  the  Philippine  College  of  Agricul- 
ture on  the  photosynthesis  of  even  such  a  sun-resisting  plant  as  the 
coconut  showed  that  its  rate  was  reduced  more  than  half  during  the 
hours  from  10  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m.  on  sunny  days  in  May. 

Eainfall  is  fully  as  important  as  intensity  of  sunlight,  and  even 
more  important  in  its  effect  on  plants.  The  two  are  closely  linked 
in  their  influence,  since  the  intensity  of  sunshine  and  high  rate  of 
evaporation  make  large  amounts  of  water  necessary  during  sunny 
weather.  In  the  Philippines  any  month  with  less  than  2.5  inches  of 
rainfall  is  distinctly  and  harmfully  dry,  whereas  this  amount  of 
moisture  is  usually  sufficient  for  most  crops  in  temperate  regions. 

In  agricultural  practices  within  the  Tropics  it  is  important  to 
study  the  moisture  requirements  of  each  crop  as  well  as  the  monthly 
and  in  some  cases  even  weekly  distribution  of  rainfall.  An  annual 
cycle  in  rice  has  clearly  been  demonstrated  in  some  Philippine  inves- 
tigations, the  best  yields  resulting  from  plantings  in  April,  May,  and 
June,  when  growth  coincides  with  the  most  favorable  moisture 
conditions. 

Another  factor  of  tremendous  importance  is  the  prevalence  of 
wind.  The  effect  of  the  long-continued  and  steadily  blowing  trade 
winds  on  evaporation  and,  consequently,  on  growth  is  very  marked. 
This  system  of  winds  shifts  northward  and  southward,  following  the 
apparent  motions  of  the  sun,  and,  therefore,  different  areas  are  under 
its  influence  in  different  seasons  of  the  year.  These  winds  frequently 
retard  the  growth  of  many  tropical  plants.  This  is  in  some  cases 
more  beneficial  than  harmful,  however,  because  it  favors  the  setting 
of  flowers  and  fruit  in  more  abundance  than  would  be  the  case  under 
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the  warm,  humid  conditions  of  the  doldrums,  which  conditions  are 
more  favorable  for  vegetative  growth  than  for  fruiting. 

The  Temperate  Zones 

In  the  third  division,  or  Temperate  Zones,  are  found  mostly  the 
mesotherms,  or  those  plants  requiring  moderate  warmth — 59°  to  68° 
F. — and  a  moderate  amount  of  moisture.  In  these  zones  the  winters 
are  short  and  cool,  the  coldest  month  being  below  64°,  and  the  sum- 
mers warm,  the  warmest  month  averaging  over  72°.  Some  of  the 
mesotherms  require  high  summer  temperatures,  others  do  not  sur- 
vive cold  winters,  and  still  others  need  abundant  moisture.  Wher- 
ever rainfall  is  sufficient,  within  these  zones  are' found  such  impor- 
tant crops  as  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  figs,  and  grapes,  as  well  as  hickory, 
hemlock,  and  other  Temperate-Zone  forest  trees.  Most  grain  crops, 
however,  especially  the  hardier  grains,  extend  into  the  zone  classed 
as  cold.  The  mesotherms  inhabit,  as  a  rule,  latitudes  between  22° 
and  45°  N.  and  to  40°  S. ;  but  large  areas  of  these  zones,  especially 
near  the  Tropics,  are  barren  trade-wind  deserts  with  a  rainfall 
insufficient  for  crop  growth. 

The  Cold  Zones 

In  the  zones  classed  as  cold  are  found  principally  those  plants 
which  need  less  heat  and  will  develop  with  shorter  and  cooler  sum- 
mers, or  the  microtherms.  In  this  area  the  average  temperature  of 
the  warmest  month  is  between  50°  and  72°  F.,  and  the  coldest  is 
below  43°  F.  Evergreens,  deciduous  forests,  small  grains,  and  in 
the  warmer  portions  fruit  and  corn  are  found.  Over  the  northern 
part  of  the  cold  zone  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  the  ground  at 
short  distances  below  the  surface  is  permanently  frozen,  thawing 
only  in  the  top  stratum  during  the  summer,  but  in  many  of  these 
colder  sections  trees  grow  and  hardy  cereals  may  be  produced.  The 
staple  grain  crops  overlap  in  this  and  the  Temperate  Zone,  partly 
because  their  different  varieties  permit  a  rather  wide  range  of  tem- 
perature and  length  of  growing  season.  Quick-maturing  varieties 
of  corn,  for  example,  are  planted  in  the  cooler  regions,  with  their 
short  growing  seasons,  whereas  spring  wheat  is  cultivated  consid- 
erably farther  poleward  than  is  the  winter  variety. 

Within  the  zones  classified  as  "  temperate  "  and  "  cold  "  there  are 
wide  variations  in  climate  and  topography,  often  within  short  dis- 
tances, and  consequently  it  is  not  possible  to  delineate  broad  zones 
on  a  basis  of  specific  crop  production.  A  general  classification  may 
be  made,  however,  based  on  the  climatic  requirements  of  various 
crops  in  relation  to  certain  combinations  of  prevailing  conditions  of 
temperature,  moisture,  and  sunshine.  In  these  zones  we  find,  as  in 
the  Tropics,  the  natural  vegetation  ranging  from  the  better- watered 
forest  and  agricultural  lands,  through  the  steppes,  to  the  desert. 
(See  fig.  6.) 

The  forests  of  these  zones  are  chiefly  coniferous  in  the  higher  alti- 
tudes and  latitudes,  or  the  colder  portions,  and  deciduous  where  tem- 
peratures are  higher.  Forests  nourish  as  a  rule  where  the  mean 
summer  temperature  is  over  50°  F.,  with  comparatively  abundant 
rainfall.  They  are  found  largely  along  the  rainy  west  coasts  of  the 
continents  and  in  much  of  the  interior  land  areas  of  the  Northern 
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Hemisphere.     On  the  north  the  great  forest  belts  merge  into  the 
tundras  and  on  the  south  into  the  open  prairie  or  steppe  country. 

Because  of  their  more  favorable  climates  the  southern  portions  of 
the  original  forest  belts  are  the  lands  best  suited  for  agriculture, 
and  here  nearly  all  the  great  cereal  crops  of  the  world  are  grown. 
Most  of  this  agricultural  land  was  originally  forested,  but  it  has 
been  gradually  cleared,  and  the  woodlands  have  given  way  to  mod- 
ern farms.  At  present  the  most  advanced  civilizations  of  the  world 
occupy  the  originally  forested  areas.  Not  all  of  the  present  open 
lands,  however,  were  forest  covered,  as  in  many  places  the  condi- 
tions of  moisture  are  unfavorable  for  tree  growth.  This  is  especially 
true  in  subtropical- sections  with  their  long  dry  seasons  and  light 
rainfall,  and  also  in  some  interior  continental  areas  where  precipita- 
tion is  not  sufficient  and  other  elements,  such  as  high  winds,  are  unfa- 
vorable for  forest  production. 

Between  the  areas  of  heavier  rainfall  which  comprise  the  forest 
lands  of  the  Temporate  Zones,  and  the  interior  continental  deserts, 
come  regions  of  scanty  precipitation.  Here  are  broad  expanses  of 
treeless  plains,  or  grasslands,  called  "  steppes."  In  these  the  general 
severity  of  the  climate,  the  small  rainfall,  low  relative  humidity, 
rapid  evaporation,  and  other  factors  favor  grass  rather  than  tree 
growth.  The  Asiatic  Plateau  and  southern  Siberia  comprise  the 
most  extensive  steppe  regions  of  the  world.  Other  well-known 
steppe  lands  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  include  southern  Russia 
and  Hungary,  parts  of  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Asia  Minor.  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere  extensive  steppe  lands  are  found  in  south- 
eastern and  south-central  South  America  and  over  the  Great  Plains 
of  North  America  lying  just  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  including 
the  prairie  lands.  The  steppe  regions  of  both  North  and  South 
America  are  most  valuable  for  grazing  purposes,  though  many  cul- 
tivated crops  are  grown,  particularly  those  crops  known  to  be 
drought  resisting,  such  as  grain  sorghums.  The  Asiatic  steppes  are 
extremely  unfavorable  for  plant  life.  These  occupy  the  center  of 
an  immense  overgrown  continent,  far  removed  from  marine  influence. 
Consequently  severe  temperatures  prevail,  as  well  as  extremely  un- 
favorable dryness.  The  American  grasslands  have  the  advantage 
of  occupying  a  narrow  belt,  with  a  well-watered  and  fertile  region 
near  by.  Where  farming  operations  are  conducted  in  the  drier 
regions  larger  farms  are  necessary.  In  Nebraska  it  has  been  found 
that  on  some  of  the  table-lands  in  the  western  portion  of  the  State, 
where  the  rainfall  is  less  than  20  inches,  about  six  times  as  much 
land  is  required,  under  natural  conditions,  to  produce  a  given  amount 
of  plant  matter  as  is  needed  in  the  southeastern  portion,  where  the 
rainfall  exceeds  30  inches. 

The  polar  zones  are,  in  general,  outside  of  the  limits  of  tree  and 
cereal  growth.  Here  are  found  only  the  hekistotherms  of  the  plant 
family,  such  as  Arctic  mosses  and  lichens,  which  require  less  heat 
than  any  other  form  of  vegetation.  These  are  found  where  the 
average  temperature  for  the  warmest  month  of  the  year  is  less 
than  50°  F. 

Mountain  climates  of  the  Temperate  Zones. — The  mountain  cli- 
mates of  the  Temperate  Zones  are  characterized  by  lower  tempera- 
tures, increase  in  precipitation  up  to  a  certain  limit,  and  by  a  greater 
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intensity  of  sunshine  than  on  the  lowlands.  Even  when  they  rise  from 
dry  plains  the  mountains  are  often  forest-covered  on  their  upper 
slopes,  with  agricultural  lands  in  the  lower  altitudes  and  grazing 
lands  at  the  intermediate  elevations.  The  value  of  mountain  land 
is  often  determined  by  its  exposure,  according  to  whether  the  slope 
is  northern  or  southern.  Southern  slopes  in  the  Northern  Hemis- 
phere are  usually  more  desirable  than  northern  exposures. 

An  important  consideration  of  mountain  climate  in  relation  to 
agriculture  is  found  in  the  low  night  temperatures  in  the  valleys  as 
compared  with  the  surrounding  hillsides,  which  usually  results  in 
the  earlier  frosting  of  the  valley  crops.  In  the  Alps  this  is  well 
recognized,  and  farmhouses  and  villages  are  often  built  on  the  hill- 
sides instead  of  in  the  valleys.  During  the  calm,  clear  weather  in 
the  late  fall  there  may  be  seen  green  fields  decked  with  flowers  and 
sheep  grazing  on  these  slopes ;  whereas,  in  the  valley  below  the  trees 
may  be  leafless,  all  activity  of  plant  life  having  long  since  ceased 
by  reason  of  killing  frost.  In  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  there 
are  rather  poorly  defined  zones  along  the  mountain  sides  called 
"thermal  belts"  that  may  escape  killing  frost  when  crops  below  are 
destroyed.  Slopes,  even  though  moderate,  are  also  of  much  im- 
portance in  fruit  production,  especially  in  the  western  United  States, 
since  they  permit  the  draining  away  of  cold  air  at  night  and  hence 
delay  the  occurrence  of  frost. 

Mountain  influence  on  vegetation  is  clearly  shown  in  the  south- 
western portion  of  this  country.  From  the  dry  lowlands  of  southern 
California,  covered  with  orange  groves  maintained  by  irrigation, 
one  may  pass  up  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  into  the  forests. 
These  at  first  are  deciduous,  but  coniferous  trees  increase  in  number 
as  the  higher  elevations  are  reached  until  finally  the  tree  line  is 
passed  and  deserts  of  perpetual  snow  are  attained.  The  lofty 
plateaus  of  Arizona  and  southern  Utah  rise  from  the  desert  valleys 
into  regions  of  sufficient  rainfall  to  support  forest  growth.  In  many 
places  summer  grazing  is  practised  in  the  higher  elevations,  the 
winter  range  being  on  the  lower  levels.  This  is  especially  the  cus- 
tom in  the  Alps  and  the  Himalayas,  the  Urals,  in  Norway  and 
Sweden,  and  in  the  western  United  States. 

The  World's  Future  Food  Supply 

In  recent  centuries  the  population  of  the  world  has  increased 
rapidly.  The  question  of  sustenance  for  the  multiplied  millions  has 
been  taken  care  of  by  migrations  to  less  densely  populated  countries, 
principally  the  Americas,  and  by  importation  from  foreign  lands  of 
plenty.  By  this  process  the  unoccupied  arable  land  of  the  world 
has  been  gradually  occupied  until  to-day  very  little  remains  in 
regions  with  healthful  climates.  North  America  now  leads  in  pro- 
duction of  many  food  crops,  yet  but  yesterday,  as  world  history  goes, 
it  supplied  food  for  only  a  handful  of  the  red  men  of  the  forest. 
To-day  the  United  States,  with  only  about  5  per  cent  of  the  world's 
population,  produces  about  one-seventh  of  its  cattle,  one-fifth  of  its 
wheat,  one-fourth  of  its  oats,  one-third  of  its  hogs,  and  three- fourths 
of  its  corn.  "  . 

It  is  true  that  our  production,  by  the  utilization  of  all  available 
resources,  such  as  irrigation  in  the  West,  and  intensive  culture  in  the 
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East,  comparable  to  that  practised  in  the  older  and  more  densely 
populated  countries,  could  be  greatly  increased.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  we  could  feed  between  three  and  four  hundred  millions 
of  people,  but  with  the  millions  knocking  at  our  door  for  admission 
and  our  own  natural  increase  in  population  it  is  easy  to  vision  the 
time,  especially  with  unrestricted  immigraton,  when  this  country 
itself  would  have  to  look  elsewhere  for  food.  The  Americas  are  the 
world's  last  food  frontier.  When  they  shall  have  reached  their 
maximum  production,  if  populations  continue  to  increase  as  in  the 
recent  past,  a  serious  situation  as  to  food  will  likely  arise. 

In  the  United  States,  up  to  the  present  time,  as  population  has 
increased,  the  problem  of  food  has  been  met  by  extending  agriculture 
from  the  original  narrow  strip  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  farther 
and  farther  westward  into  virgin  and  fertile  soils.  We  now  have 
occupied  all  of  these,  however,  and  further  increases  must  be  obtained 
either  by  fertilization  or  reclamation  of  relatively  unproductive  east- 
ern lands  or  by  irrigation  in  the  semiarid  West.  Any  of  these 
methods  will  present  problems  far  more  difficult  than  our  former 
method  of  expansion  has  required. 

The  United  States  and  other  countries  have  been  experimenting 
in  the  last  few  years  with  crop  production  on  the  semiarid  steppe 
lands.  Various  beliefs  have  been  prevalent  as  to  the  possibility  of 
permanently  changing  the  climate  in  these  regions  through  the  in- 
fluence of  cultivation  and  otherwise,  but  it  is  well  known  that  the 
fundamental,  physical  conditions  of  air  and  earth  that  control  the 
geographic  distribution  of  rainfall  can  be  materially  changed  only 
through  the  slow  processes  of  Nature  herself  operating  through  the 
centuries  in  her  usual  deliberate  way.  The  climatic  limitations  to 
agriculture  in  the  vast  steppe  lands  of  the  globe  are  now  clearly 
recognized.  Where  irrigation  can  not  be  practised,  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  these  must  remain  primarily  grazing  lands,  and 
attempts  to  grow  crops  by  ordinary  methods  of  farming,  especially 
in  the  drier  and  warmer  sections,  will  continue,  as  in  the  past,  to  be 
fraught  with  uncertainty. 

Climate  and  Agriculture  in  the  United  States 

With  regard  to  climate  favorable  for  agriculture,  the  United 
States  is  very  fortunate  in  comparison  with  most  other  countries  of 
the  world.  The  vast  expanse  of  comparatively  level  and  fertile 
country,  extending  from  the  Great  Plains  on  the  west  to  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  on  the  east,  and  from  the  Canadian  border  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  receives,  as  a  rule,  adequate  rainfall,  and  the  temperatures 
are  mostly  favorable  for  crop  growth.  Moreover,  the  latitudinal 
range  of  the  country  is  such,  extending  from  the  cold  zone  in  the 
extreme  north  through  the  subtropical  zone  in  the  south,  as  to  per- 
mit of  the  growth  of  a  great  variety  of  plants  having  a  wide  range 
in  temperature  requirements. 

There  are,  however,  large  areas  in  the  western  half  of  the  coun- 
try which,  because  of  unfavorable  climatic  conditions,  or  rough 
topography,  are  unsuited  for  intensive  crop  growth  unless  irrigated. 
There  are  also  smaller  areas  in  the  extreme  northern  portion  of  the 
country  and  in  the  high  elevations  of  the  West,  where  moisture  con- 
ditions are  comparatively  favorable,  in  which  crop  production  is 
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restricted  by  the  cool  weather  and  the  short  growing  season.  About 
40  per  cent  of  the  land  area  of  this  country  receives  on  the  average 
less  than  20  inches  of  precipitation  annually;  one-third  has  from  20 
to  40  inches  and  one-fourth  from  40  to  60  inches. 

Rainfall  in  the  United  States 

Figure  9  shows  the  average  annual  precipitation  in  the  different 
sections  of  the  United  States.  East  of  the  one  hundredth  meridian 
this  ranges  from  20  to  60  inches,  with  a  more  or  less  uniform  in- 
crease from  northwest  to  southeast,  and  in  the  Southern  States  from 
west  to  east  at  least  to  the  ninetieth  meridian.  Over  the  Great 
Plains  the  amounts  range  from  about  12  to  20  inches,  whereas  in 
many  of  the  valleys  and  lower  elevations  of  the  Rocky  Mountain- 
Plateau  States  there  is  usually  less  than  10  inches  of  precipitation 
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Fio.  9. — On  a  basis  of  the  average  annual  precipitation  as  related  to  crop 
growth,  the  United  States  may  be  divided  into  an  eastern  and  a  western  part. 
The  dividing  line  roughly  coincides  with  the  one  hundredth  meridian,  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  the  annual  rainfall  is  about  20  inches.  In  general  east  of 
this,  precipitation  is  sufficient  for  crop  production  by  ordinary  methods,  but 
in  the  West  large  areas  have  deficient  rainfall,  necessitating,  for  crop  growth, 
special  methods  for  artificially  supplying  moisture,  or  conserving  it  in  the  soil. 
Much  of  the  West  is  primarily  best  suited  for  grazing  purposes  instead  of  for 
growing  crops 

during  the  year,  but  the  amounts  are  considerably  greater  than  this 
in  the  higher  elevations.  In  the  Pacific  Coast  States  precipitation 
ranges  from  more  than  120  inches  on  the  west  side  of  the  Olympic 
Mountains  to  less  than  5  inches  in  parts  of  southeastern  California. 
Figure  10  shows,  for  the  different  sections  of  the  country,  the 
percentage  of  the  annual  precipitation  that  occurs  during  the  warm 
season,  April  to  September,  inclusive,  often  designated  the  "crop- 
growing  season."  In  the  eastern  two-thirds  of  the  United  States  it 
is  the  rainfall  of  this  period  with  which  the  farmer  is  mostly  con- 
cerned, but  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  westward  the  precipitation 
occurring  in  the  winter  months  is  of  great  importance.    In  fact,  for 
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some  western  localities  the  amount  of  snow  stored  in  the  mountains 
during  the  winter,  as  a  reserve  water  supply  for  irrigation  purposes 
during  the  following  growing  season,  largely  determines  the  degree 
of  success  of  many  farming  operations. 

Again,  in  most  of  the  Pacific  coast  region  fall-sown  grains,  under 
the  influence  of  comparatively  mild  temperatures  and  ample  mois- 
ture, grow  steadily  during  the  winter  season  and  mature  after  the 
cessation  of  rains,  using  the  moisture  stored  in  the  soil  during  the 
wet  winter  months.  East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  these  conditions 
are  largely  reversed.  Here  grain  makes  practically  no  growth  after 
winter  sets  in,  but  with  the  advent  of  spring  growth  is  rapid  under 
the  influence  of  favorable  conditions  of  temperature  and  moisture. 


Fig.  10. — Percentage  of  the  annual  precipitation  that  occurs  during  the  six  warmer 
months  of  the  year.  There  are  three  principal  types  of  seasonal  distribution  of 
precipitation  in  the  United  States.  Distribution,  is  rather  uniform  in  the  East, 
but  in  the  Great  Plains  much  the  greater  part  of  the  annual  amount  falls  in,  the 
summer  season,  while  in  the  far  West  there  ia  a  marked  winter  concentration. 
Wherever  the  total  rainfall  for  the  year  is  scanty  the  seasonal  distribution,  is  of 
much  importance,  and  this  is  very  favorable  in  the  Central-Northern  States.  In 
fact,  throughout  the  Great  Plains  region  from  70  to  more  thai)  80  per  cent  of  the 
annual  precipitation  occurs  during  the  period  of  the  year  when  rainfall  is  of 
most  benefit  to  crops 

Rainfall  and  Crop  Growth 

The  amount  of  moisture  required  by  crops  for  their  best  develop- 
ment varies  for  different  localities  and  for  different  crops.  The 
minimum  amount  of  rainfall  needed  for  ordinary  farming,  under 
favorable  seasonal  distribution,  is  usually  considered  to  be  between 
15  and  20  inches  of  annual  precipitation,  but  se\reral  modifying  influ- 
ences, which  have  wide  geographic  variations,  must  be  taken  into 
account.  Among  these  are  soil  texture  as  affecting  its  moisture- 
retaining  qualities,  temperature,  and  the  rate  of  evaporation. 
Broadly  speaking,  about  15  inches  of  annual  rainfall  may  be  con- 
sidered as  about  the  minimum  amount  necessary  in  the  relatively 
cool  climates,  where  the  mean  summer  temperature  ranges  around 
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65°  F.  and  20  to  25  inches  in  warmer  areas,  where  the  summer  mean 
is  75°  to  80°  F. 

In  considering  the  relation  of  rainfall  to  crop  production  the 
question  of  loss  of  moisture  by  evaporation  from  the  soil  and  by 
transpiration  from  the  plants  themselves  is  of  much  importance, 
especially  in  regions  like  the  western  half  of  the  United  States, 
where  the  moisture  supply  through  rainfall  is  small.  The  rate  of 
this  loss  depends  largely  on  the  temperature,  soil  texture,  wind 
movement,  and  relative  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  Over  the 
Great  Plains  region  the  amount  of  evaporation  from  a  free-water 
surface  is  much  greater  in  the  south  than  in  the  north,  ranging  from 
about  30  inches  in  North  Dakota  to  50  inches  in  southwestern  Kan- 
sas and  to  about  60  inches  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  area.  The 
agricultural  importance  of  these  differences,  stated  in  terms  of  actual 
equivalent  rainfall,  can  be  determined  only  approximately,  but  some 
investigators  have  shown  that  for  effectiveness  in  plant  growth  20 
inches  of  annual  rainfall  in  North  Dakota  are  equivalent  to  about 
30  inches  in  southern  Texas. 

For  these  reasons  the  decrease  in  rainfall  from  south  to  north 
does  not  have  the  same  significance  as  a  similar  decrease  from  east 
to  west.  The  gradual  decrease  in  moisture  westward  over  the  Plains 
correlates  with  the  gradual  change  in  the  natural  vegetation,  but 
the  greater  quantity  of  rainfall  in  the  South,  as  compared  with  the 
North,  does  not  show  such  a  correlation.  This  is  due  to  the  more 
rapid  evaporation  in  the  South  and  to  the  greater  water  require- 
ments of  plants  with  the  higher  prevailing  temperatures.  For  ex- 
ample, it  has  been  found  that  to  produce  a  ton  of  dry  matter,  alfalfa, 
at  Dalhart,  Tex.,  required  1,005  tons  of  water;  at  Akron,  Colo.,  853 
tons ;  at  Huron,  S.  Dak.,  630  tons ;  and  at  Williston,  N.  Dak.,  518  tons. 

Another  factor  of  importance  for  plant  growth,  particularly  in 
regions  of  scanty  rainfall,  is  the  length  of  droughty  periods.  Over 
the  Great  Plains  this  is  normally  greater  in  the  south  than  in  the 
north.  The  rapid-growing  plants  and  grasses  utilize  the  short 
growing  period,  when  moisture  is  present,  in  vegetative  and  seed 
production,  and  have  drought-resisting  qualities  that  usually  carry 
them  through  the  dry  season.  Thus,  drought-resisting  plants, 
such  as  grain  sorghums,  are  more  common  in  the  southern  Plains 
region.  One  cause  for  the  frequency  of  damaging  droughts  in 
somiarid  sections  is  the  dryness  of  the  subsoil,  which  causes  harmful 
effects  to  vegetation  more  quickly  after  the  cessation  of  rains  than  is 
experienced  in  regions  where  rainfall  is  heavier  with  a  greater 
reserve  supply  of  subsoil  moisture.  When  rain  falls  in  moderate 
quantities  it  moistens  only  the  surface  soil  and  is  quickly  used  by 
the  plants  or  lost  by  evaporation,  but  little  passing  to  the  soil  below 
for  emergency  use. 

The  rapidity  with  which  soil  dries  out  depends  largely  on  its 
texture  and  water-holding  capacity.  A  heavy  soil  will  hold  1  inch 
of  rainfall  in  the  surface  6  or  8  inches,  in  which  the  soil  moisture  is 
readily  available  to  roots  of  plants.  The  same  amount,  of  rainfall 
will  penetrate  a  foot  or  more  in  sand,  but  at  the  same  time  loss  by 
evaporation  is  more  rapid  in  the  latter;  consequently  damaging 
droughts  are  more  frequent  in  light  sandy  soils  than  in  those  of 
heavier  texture. 
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Still  another  matter  of  importance  is  the  seasonal  distribution  of 
rainfall.  Wherever  the  annual  amount  borders  on  the  minimum 
requirement  for  successful  crop  growth  it  is  important  that  the 
maximum  rainfalls  occur  during  the  season  in  which  the  moisture 
can  be  best  utilized  by  growing  crops.  Over  the  semiarid  Plains 
region  the  seasonal  distribution  is  very  favorable.  (See  fig.  10.) 
Winter  precipitation  is  very  light,  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  annual 
amount  occurring  during  the  three  months  from  December  to  Feb- 
ruary, inclusive,  in  the  central  and  northern  portions.  In  Mon- 
tana and  the  Dakotas  May  and  June  are  usually  the  months  of 
greatest  rainfall.  Elsewhere  over  this  region  May,  June,  and  July 
are  about  equal,  except  in  western  Texas  and  eastern  New  Mexico, 
where  July  has  the  maximum. 

Rainfall  Variability 

The  variations  in  rainfall  from  year  to  year  are  also  important. 
In  general,  there  is  less  than  the  normal  amount  of  rainfall  in 
slightly  more  than  half  the  years,  with  a  well-recognized  tendency 
for  several  successive  years  of  comparatively  heavy  rainfall  to  be 
followed  by  another  group  of  years  with  deficient  amounts.  This 
tendency  renders  farming  by  ordinary  methods  precarious  in  many 
of  the  drier  western  portions  of  the  country.  Abundant  crops  in 
years  of  ample  moisture  may  encourage  the  extension  of  the  culti- 
vated areas  into  normally  drier  regions,  but  the  records  show  that 
these  are  only  temporary  conditions  which  are  likely  to  be  followed 
by  years  of  drought,  with  rainfall  entirely  insufficient  to  mature 
crops.  Because  of,  these  facts,  unless  a  wise  system  of  farming 
practice  is  followed,  with  provisions  for  tiding  over  droughty 
periods,  ordinary  farming  in  the  drier  portions  of  the  Western 
States  will  continue  to  be  hazardous. 

Temperature  Influence  on  Periods  of  Plant  Growth  and  Rest 

Of  the  three  climatic  elements  that  dominate  plant  growth — pre- 
cipitation, temperature,  and  sunshine — temperature  is  the  most  im- 
portant in  determining,  on  the  one  hand,  the  geographic  boundaries 
within  which  certain  plants  thrive  best,  or,  on  the  other,  fail  entirely 
to  develop.  The  temperature  of  a  region  establishes  also  the  seasonal 
limitations  of  growth. 

In  most  sections  of  the  United  States  there  are  periods  during  the 
year,  varying  in  length  in  different  localities,  with  temperature  too 
low  for  active  plant  growth ;  these  are  known  as  rest  periods.  When 
the  temperature  in  its  annual  march  rises  to  the  vegetative  or  active 
value,  growth,  in  general,  begins.  The  rate  is  slow  at  first,  but  is 
accelerated  with  the  rise  in  temperature,  provided  sufficient  soil 
moisture  be  present,  until  the  optimum  is  reached,  after  which 
growth  is  slowly  retarded  until  the  winter  rest  period  is  again 
entered.  The  rest,  vegetative,  and  optimum  temperature  values 
differ  for  different  plants  and  localities,  but,  in  general,  most  culti- 
vated plants  remain  more  or  less  dormant  in  temperate  climates 
during  the  months  when  the  mean  monthly  temperature  remains 
below  49°  F. 
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Figure  11  shows  the  general  rest  periods  for  most  plants  in  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  United  States,  as  determined  by  the  average  time 
in  months  between  the  first  month  in  fall  and  the  last  in  spring, 
inclusive,  with  a  mean  temperature  below  49°  F.  The  vegetative 
period  is  represented  by  the  months  of  the  year  other  than  those 
shown  for  the  several  areas  on  the  chart. 

In  portions  of  the  Northeastern  States,  in  the  western  upper  Lake 
region,  most  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  and  also  in  the  Dakotas, 
Montana,  and  the  central  and  northern  portions  of  the  Eocky  Moun- 
tain region,  the  rest  period  extends  from  October  to  April,  or  is  of 
seven  months'  duration.     Immediately  to  the  south  of  this  area  there 
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Fig.  11. — Genera]  rest  period  for  most  plants  In  different  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, as  determined  by  the  average  time  in  months  between  the  first  month  in 
fall  and  the  last  in  spring,  inclusive,  with  a  mean  temperature  below  49°  P. 
The  growth  periods  are  the  months  other  than  those  shown.  In  most  tem- 
perate climates  there  are  periods  during  the  year,  usually  increasing  In  length 
with  the  latitude,  when  the  temperature  is  too  low  for  active  plant  growth. 
These  are  known  as  winter  rest  periods.  In  general  cultivated  plants  are 
more  or  less  dormant  during  the  months  when  the  mean  temperature  is  below 
49°.  Broadly  speaking,  those  months  with  ntean  temperatures  between  49° 
and  72°  may  be  considered  periods  of  vegetative  growth  for  most  crops. 
When  the  average  temperature  is  above  72°  and  moisture  is  sufficient,  tropical 
and  subtropical  plants  will  continue  to  grow  and  fruit  will  ripen,  but  when 
moisture  is  lacking  this  becomes  a  period  of  summer  rest 

is  a  belt,  of  limited  width,  in  which  the  mean  temperature  does  not 
fall  below  49°  F.  until  November,  but  remains  below  that  value  in 
spring  for  the  month  of  April,  thus  covering  a  period  of  six  months. 
•Throughout  a  wide  belt,  extending  from  Kansas  and  Nebraska  east- 
ward to  the  middle  Atlantic  coast  and  reaching  as  far  south  as  the 
northern  portions  of  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and 
Oklahoma,  the  rest  period  extends  from  November  to  March,  five 
months.  From  this  area  it  decreases  southward  to  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  Gulf  States,  where  only  one  month,  January,  has  a 
mean  temperature  below  49°,  and  the  Gulf  coast,  including  the 
whole  of  Florida,  has  a  mean  monthly  temperature  of  48°  or  higher 
in  every  month.  Owing  to  the  diversity  of  topography  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  westward,  very  little  detail  has  been  attempted  in 
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drawing  the  chart  and,  consequently,  the  areas  shown  for  these 
regions  are  broadly  generalized.  However,  the  dormant  period  is 
mostly  from  six  to  seven  months  in  length,  except  in  portions  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  States  and  in  the  lower  Colorado  River  Valley,  where 
in  some  sections  the  monthly  means  do  not  fall  as  low  as  49°. 

Temperature  Influence  on  Crop  Distribution 

The  agricultural  regions  of  the  United  States  in  which  the  several 
crops  dominate  have  more  or  less  definite  boundaries,  extending,  in 
a  general  way,  in  an  east- west  direction  conforming  to  the  isothermal 
trend.  Broadly  speaking,  Ave  may  divide  crops  into  two  classes, 
those  known  as  cool-climate  crops,  more  intensively  grown  in  the 
central  and  northern  sections  of  the  country,  and  warm-climate  crops, 
grown  chiefly  in  the  Central  and  Southern  States.  Among  the 
former  may  be  included  potatoes,  wheat,  oats,  buckwheat,  flax,  and 
most  grasses;  among  the  latter  we  find  cotton,  corn,  rice,  sugarcane, 
and  peanuts.  While  the  most  intensive  production  of  both  winter 
wheat  and  corn  is  found  in  the  same  area,  one  classed  as  a  cool  and 
the  other  as  a  warm-climate  crop,  the  former  matures  early  in  the 
season,  before  the  warmer  weather  of  summer  comes,  whereas  the 
most  critical  period  of  growth  of  the  latter  is  the  warm,  midsummer 
season. 

In  that  portion  of  the  country  lying  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
we  find  five  more  or  less  distinctive  climatic  provinces  which  cor- 
respond to  definite  crop  groupings.  These  have  been  designated  the 
subtropical  coast,  the  Cotton  Belt,  the  corn  and  winter-wheat  region, 
the  Spring  Wheat  Belt,  and  the  hay  and  pasture  province. 

Subtropical  coast. — This  section  has  a  warm  and  comparatively 
equable  climate,  with  an  average  winter  temperature  ranging  from 
about  55°  F.  along  the  central  Gulf  coast  to  70°  in  extreme  southern 
Florida,  and  an  average  summer  temperature  of  80°  or  slightly 
higher.  The  principal  crops  in  this  province  are  winter  truck,  citrus 
fruits,  sugarcane,  and  rice.  The  winters  are  usually  mild,  although 
an  occasional  cold  wave,  with  freezing  temperatures,  may  be  ex- 
pected ;  in  fact,  temperatures  as  low  as  0°  F.  have  been  recorded  as 
far  south  as  the  Alabama  coast.  The  summer  temperatures  are  ap- 
preciably tempered  by  proximity  to  the  Gulf. 

Cotton  Belt. — The  northern  limit  of  successful  commercial  produc- 
tion of  cotton  is  determined  largely  by  temperature  conditions.  A 
mean  summer  temperature  of  about  77°  F.  is  the  limiting  value, 
which  corresponds  to  a  frostless  season  of  about  200  days.  Along 
the  northern  margin  of  the  belt  the  last  killing  frost  in  spring  occurs 
on  the  average  about  April  10  and  the  first  in  fall  about  October  25? 
The  mean  summer  temperature  in  the  southern  portion  is  about  82° 
F.  The  cotton  plant  grows  successfully  under  a  much  wider  range 
of  precipitation  than  of  temperature.  In  the  cotton-growing  States 
the  average  annual  rainfall  varies  from  little  more  than  20  inches  in 
the  extreme  western  portion  to  55  or  60  inches  in  some  eastern  sec- 
tions of  the  belt. 

Corn  and  Winter-Wheat  Belt. — The  principal  Corn  and  Winter- 
Wheat  Belt  extends  roughly  from  the  Ohio  Valley  States  westward 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  average .  winter  temperature  in  this 
area  ranges  from  about  40°  F.  in  the  southern  portion  to  15°  in  the 
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northern,  and  the  average  summer  temperature  from  about  78° 
in  the  south  to  70°  in  the  north.  The  average  frostless  season  ranges 
from  about  140  days  in  the  north  to  about  200  in  the  south. 

The  thermal  constant  for  corn  in  the  principal  producing  areas, 
represented  by  the  accumulated  day  degrees  of  temperature  in  ex- 
cess of  the  normal  daily  temperature  at  the  average  date  of  plant- 
ing, to  the  date  of  maturity,  ranges  from  1,600°  to  1,800°  F.  Along 
the  northern  limit  of  successful  commercial  production  it  is  about 
1,400°,  but  in  some  Southern  States,  where  slower-maturing  varie- 
ties are  planted,  it  runs  as  high  as  2,800°.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  the  more  southern  States  there  is  a  large  excess  of  heat  dur- 
ing the  growing  season  over  that  required  for  maturing  corn.  For 
example,  in  southern  Georgia  the  potential  thermal  constant  for  this 
crop,  when  computed  from  the  accumulated  day  degrees  of  temper- 
ature above  the  average  at  the  time  of  beginning  of  planting  to  the 
average  date  of  first  killing  frost  in  fall,  is  over  4,000°  as  against 
1,600°  in  central  Iowa.  This  permits  successive  plantings  in  the 
South  covering  a  considerably  longer  period  in  the  spring.  That 
is  to  say,  early,  intermediate,  and  late  crops  can  be  grown. 

Spring-Wheat  Belt. — This  belt  lies  mostly  in  the  central-northern 
section  of  the  country,  principally  in  the  States  of  Minnesota  and 
the  Dakotas.  The  average  summer  temperature  along  the  Canadian 
border  is  about  65°  F.,  whereas  the  southern  boundary  of  the  belt 
conforms  approximately  to  the  mean  summer  isotherm  of  70°  and 
a  mean  winter  temperature  of  20°.  This  is  by  no  means  the  north- 
ern limit  of  spring-wheat  production,  however,  as  much  is  grown 
in  the  Canadian  Provinces  farther  north.  In  the  United  States  the 
average  frostless  season  of  the  belt  varies  from  about  100  days  in 
the  north  to  140  days  in  the  south.  As  in  the  Corn  and  Winter- 
Wheat  Belt,  farming  is  rather  diversified,  but  spring  wheat  forms  a 
large  percentage  of  the  crop  production. 

Hay  and  pasture  province. — This  province  is  less  well  defined 
than  the  others  mentioned  and  is,  as  a  rule,  a  region  of  varied  agri- 
cultural conditions.  It  includes  mostly  the  northern  border  States 
from  Minnesota  eastward  and  extends  southward  over  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States  and  Appalachian  Mountain  districts.  The  average 
summer  temperature  ranges  from  about  62°  to  70°  F.  and  the  aver- 
age winter  temperature  from  10°  to  25°  F.  Climatic  conditions  in 
this  province  are  favorable  for  the  production  of  potatoes,  buck- 
wheat, and  other  cool-climate  crops,  but  dairy  products  predomi- 
nate. They  amount  to  about  one-half  of  the  total  for  the  "United 
States. 

The  Frost  Hazard 

The  limiting  factor  in  the  successful  cultivation  of  many  spring- 
planted  crops  in  the  temperate  and  cold  zones  is  the  usual  time  of 
the  occurrence  of  the  last  killing  frost  in  spring  and  the  first  in 
autumn,  or  the  length  of  the  frost- free  season.  In  most  farming  op- 
erations there  is,  from  time  to  time,  more  or  less  loss  occasioned  by 
frost.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  the  frost  situation,  which 
varies  greatly  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  be  carefully 
studied  in  connection  with  farming  operations.  Under  ordinary 
conditions  fairly  big  frost  risks  can  be  taken  in  early  planting  for 
some  crops  where  high  prices  are   usually  realized   for  products 


Fib.  12. — Average  date  of  last  killing  frost  In  spring.  In  half  the  years  It  will  occur  earlier  than  the  dates  shown  and  in  half  the  rears  later  than 
these  dates.  It  follows  that  spring  crops  which  are  advanced  sufficiently  to  he  harmed  hy  frost  on  the  average  date  of  its  last  occurrence  will  he  killed 
in  50  per  cent  of  the  years.  Killing  frost  usually  occurs  each  year  to  the  Gulf  coast  and  to  the  central  portion  of  the  Florida  peninsula,  hut  in  extreme 
southern  Florida  it  occurs,  as  a  rule,  in  less  than  half  the  years.  In  some  extreme  northern  districts  and  in  the  higher  elevations  of  the  Western 
States  the  average  date  of  last  killing  frost  is  later  than  June  1,  hut  in  the  Gulf  coast  sections  it  is  infrequent  after  March  1 
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which  are  marketed  early,  but  large  risus  are  not,  as  a  rule,  advis- 
able for  general  crops.  The  simplest  of  all  frost  summaries  is  the 
average  date  of  its  last  occurrence  in  spring  and  the  first  in  fall. 
The  intervening  period  is  usually  called  the  frost-free  season. 

Figure  12  shows  the  average  date  of  the  last  killing  frost  in  spring. 
Killing  frost  does  not  occur,  as  a  rule,  along  the  south  Atlantic  coast 
from  central  South  Carolina  southward  and  in  the  southern  portions 
of  the  Gulf  States  after  March  1.  To  the  northward  the  average  date 
of  the  last  killing  frost  in  spring  becomes  progressively  later,  as 
shown  by  the  chart. 

From  the  Rocky  Mountains  westward,  owing  to  diversity  of  to- 
pography, wide  variations  obtain  in  the  average  dates  of  the  last 
killing  frost  in  spring  and  of  the  first  in  the  fall,  and,  consequently, 
no  general  statement  applicable  to  this  region  can  be  made.     The 


Fig.  13. — Dates  in  spring  after  which  the  chance  of  killing  frost  is  less  than  10 
per  cent ;  that  is,  killing1  frost  will  occur  in  the  long  run  after  the  dates  shown 
for  different  sections  less  frequently  than  101  years  in  a  century 

average  spring  dates  range  from  before  April  1  along  the  central  and 
southern  California  coast  to  after  June  1  in  the  higher  elevations  of 
the  Plateau  and  Rocky  Mountain  districts.  Killing  frost  may  be 
expected,  as  a  rule,  in  half  the  years  as  late  as  the  average  date  of 
occurrence.  That  is,  in  the  long  run,  the  time  of  occurrence  in  half 
the  vears  is  earlier  than  the  average  date  and  in  the  other  half  later. 
Figure  13  shows,  for  the  country  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the 
dates  after  which  killing  frost  is  likely  to  occur  only  1  year  in  10 
on  the  average.  After  April  1  the  chance  of  killing  frost  along  the 
south  Atlantic  coast  and  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Gulf  States 
is  only  10  per  cent.  The  line  for  May  1  extends  as  shown  by  the 
illustration.  In  much  of  North  Dakota  and  in  the  northern  portions 
of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan,  as  well  as  in  parts  of  New 
York  and  in  northern  New  England,  killing  frost  may  be  expected 
at  least  1  year  in  10  after  June  1.  This  is  the  case  also  in  the  central 
and  western  Rocky-Mountain  Plateau  States,  except  in  a  few  favored 
localities. 


ICm_  14, Average  date  of  first  killing  frost  in  fall,  by  which  time  it  may  be  expected  to  occur  in  half  the  years.     Many  summer  crops  are  subjected  to 


frost  damage  before  maturity  in  fall,  especially  when  growing  conditions  during  the  summer  are  such  as  to  retard  development.  The  average  first 
fall  frost  dates  range  from  before  September  1  in  some  of  the  colder  sections  of  the  country  to  December  1  on  the  east  Gulf  coast.  In  much  of  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Corn  Belt  the  growing  season  usually  is  terminated  by  killing  frost  during  the  first  10  days  of  October,  whereas  in  the 
northern  Cotton  Belt  the  average  time  of  first  killing  frost  is  near  the  end  of  that  month.  Killing  frost  has  occurred  at  every  point  on  the 
mainland  of  the  United  States  where  records  have  been  kept,  Key  West,  Fla.,  being  the  only  station  with  no  record  of  killing  frost 
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Much  damage  is  occasionally  done  to  immature  crops  by  killing 
frost  in  fall,  particularly  when  the  summer  season  has  been  un- 
favorable for  rapid  maturity  and  crops  are,  consequently,  late* 
Figure  14  shows  for  the  United  States  the  average  dates  of  first 
killing  frost  in  fall,  by  which  time  it  may  be  expected  to  occur  in 
half  the  years.  It  follows  that  crops  susceptible  to  frost  damage 
and  crops  which  do  not  mature  earlier  than  the  dates  indicated  for 
the  several  localities  will  probably  be  damaged  by  frost  in  half  the 
years.  This  does  not  mean  that  killing  frost  will  be  experienced 
every  other  year  on  these  dates,  but  that,  in  the  long  run,  there  is 
an  even  chance  that  it  will  occur  as  early  as  the  dates  mentioned. 

This  chart  shows  that  along  the  northern  border  of  the  country 
killing  frost  may  be  expected  in  half  the  years  as  early  as  September 
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Fig.  15. — Dates  in  fall  prior  to  which  the  chance  of  killing  frost  is  less  than  10 
per  cent.  There  is  very  little  risk  of  damage  to  crops  that  mature  before  the 
dates  shown  on  the  chart  for  the  several  localities 

20.  To  the  southward  the  dates  become  progressively  later  until,  in 
the  immediate  Gulf  region,  it  does  not  occur,  as  a  rule,  until  the  end 
of  November,  and  in  much  of  Florida  and  along  the  west  Gulf  coast 
until  after  December  1.  Killing  frost  has  been  experienced  in  every 
section  of  the  United  States  where  records  have  been  kept,  except  on 
some  of  the  Florida  Keys.  It  may  be  expected  in  less  than  half  the 
years,  however,  in  the  extreme  southern  portion  of  the  Florida 
Peninsula. 

Figure  15  indicates  the  dates  in  fall  before  which  killing  frost 
occurs,  in  general,  less  frequently  than  1  year  in  10.  Crops  that 
mature  by  the  dates  indicated  on  this  chart,  for  the  various  sections 
of  the  country,  are. in  very  little  danger  of  damage  by  frost.  In  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Corn  Belt — that  is,  from  eastern  South  Da- 
kota to  southern  Wisconsin — killing  frost  may  be  expected  1  year  in 
10  as  early  as  September  11,  and  in  the  southern  portions  from  Ten- 
nessee to  northern  Oklahoma  about  October  11.     The  latter  localities 
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coincide  with  the  northern  portion  of  the  Cotton  Belt.  In  eastern 
Gulf  sections  and  in  central  Texas  it  does  not  occur  with  this  fre- 
quency until  about  the  1st  of  November. 

The  frost-free  season. — The  potential  frost-free  season  is  the  aver- 
age period  between  the  last  killing  frost  in  spring  and  the  first  in 
fall.  No  type  of  crop  production  can  be  successfully  maintained 
where  the  risk  of  frost  damage  is  not  more  than  overbalanced  by 
profits  at  other  times.  If  spring  crops  that  may  be  killed  by  frost 
are  planted  early  enough  to  be  in  condition  susceptible  to  harm  on 
the  average  date  of  the  last  killing  frost,  the  risk  of  loss  is  50  per 
cent,  and  likewise  crops  that  require  the  entire  frostless  period  for 
maturity  are  subjected  to  damage  in  fall  in  50  per  cent  of  the  years. 
When  both  of  these  conditions  prevail,  the  chance  of  growth  and 
maturity  without  damage  is  only  25  per  cent,  or  one  year  in  four. 
Such  risks  are  too  big  to  carry  and,  consequently,  planting  opera- 
tions, wherever  possible,  should  be  so  timed  as  to  allow  a  reasonably 
safe  margin  from  frost  danger  in  spring  and  for  maturity  in  fall 
before  the  risk  becomes  too  great. 

Figure  16  shows,  for  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  the 
average  length  of  the  frost- free  season.  This  period  is  about  100 
days  in  some  localities  along  the  central-northern  border  of  the 
country,  about,  140  days  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Corn  Belt, 
200  days  along  the  northern  border  of  the  Cotton  Belt,  and  about 
280  days  in  most  of  the  Gulf  coast  sections.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
frost-free  season  increases  rapidly  in  length  from  the  northern 
border  of  the  country  to  the  southern. 

Spring  planting  and  frost-free  dates. — The  best  dates  for  plant- 
ing tender  spring  crops  in  different  parts  of  the  country  depends 
mostly  on  the  average  date  of  last  killing  frost  in  spring,  as  shown 
in  Figure  12.  In  general,  spring  wheat  may  be  seeded  abo'ut  5 
or  6  weeks  before  the  average  date  of  last  killing  frost,  spring  oats 
4  or  5  weeks,  and  early  potatoes  2  or  3  weeks  before  the  killing- 
frost  date.  Corn  requires  more  warmth  for  successful  germina- 
tion and  should  not  be  planted,  as  a  rule,  until  near  the  average 
date  of  the  last  spring  frost,  while  cotton  planting  should  be  de- 
layed until  about  a  month  after  that  time,  the  latter  correspond- 
ing very  well  to  the  latest  date  in  spring  on  which  a  killing  frost 
has  occurred. 

Such  truck  crops  as  early  cabbage  plants  from  seed  beds,  radishes, 
collards,  onion  sets,  early  smooth  peas,  kale,  turnips,  and  mustard 
may  be  planted  two  weeks  or  more  before  the  average  date  of  last 
killing  frost.  Beets,  parsnips,  carrots,  lettuce,  spinach,  wrinkled 
peas,  cauliflower  plants,  celery  seed,  and  Chinese  cabbage  may  be 
planted  abo'ut  the  average  date,  but  the  planting  of  snap  beans, 
okra,  and  tomato  plants  should  be  deferred  until  about  two  weeks 
after  that  time,  and  such  plants  as  Lima  beans,  melons,  eggplants, 
cucumbers,  squash,  and  sweet  potatoes  should  not  be  planted  till 
the  soil  is  well  warmed  up,  or  about  three  or  four  weeks  after  the 
average  date  of  last  killing  frost. 

Sunshine  and  Light 

Sunshine  is  a  very  important  climatic  element,  not  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  agriculture  but  also  from  its  physical  effect  on  man 
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T^;rAI?ri}gf  len^t,i,of  the  frost-free  season,  or  the  number  of  days  between  the  average  date  of  last  killing  frost  in  spring  and  the  first  in  fall 
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from  four  to  six  months,  while  about  one-tenth  of  the  co  intry  has  more  than  eight  months,  on  the  average,  without  killing  frost 


nnSw  LS?  imr?e^ate^G^lf  ST,?"  t"  1s  abo#  ii0  days  n  length  along  tne  northern  margin  of  the  principal  Corn  Belt  and  2oTdays  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Cotton  Belt.  In  some  higher  elevations  of  the  Western  States  killing  frost  usually  occurs  in  even-  month  of  the  vear 
About  one-fourth  of  the  area  comprised  in  the  United  States  has  a  frost- free  season  of  less  thin  four  months,  and somewhat  '  *  -   " 
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and  other  animals.  Light  plays  an  important  part  in  controlling 
the  plant  structure,  and  the  depressing  influence  on  human  beings 
of  long  periods  of  cloudy  and  damp  weather  is  noticeable,  even  to 
the  casual  observer.  On  the  other  hand,  long  periods  of  successive 
days  with  continuous  sunshine  and  high  temperature  are  trying  on 
all  animal  and  most  plant  life.  Long,  hot  periods  are  usually  char- 
acterized by  few  clouds  and  much  sunshine,  when,  day  after  day, 
the  amount  of  insolation  received  during  the  daytime  results  in 
an  accumulation-  of  heat  in  excess  of  that  lost  at  night  by  radiation. 
With  an  ideal  sea  level  horizon,  the  amount  of  sunshine  received 
in  any  locality,  for  the  year  as  a  whole,  would  be  determined  by  the 
prevailing  state  of  the  sky  as  to  presence  or  absence  of  clouds  and 
fog,  although  there  is  a  slight  increase  with  latitude  in  the  possible 


Fig.  17. — For  each  2%°  of  latitude  the  average  mean  solar  time  of  sunrise  and 
sunset  and  the  average  length  of  the  day,  sunrise  to  sunset,  during  the  longest 
and  shortest  days  of  the  year,  June  21  and  December  22,  respectively.  In  the 
extreme  southern  portion  of  the  country  the-longest  day  is  about  14  hours  in 
length  and  the.  shortest  about  10%  hours,  whereas  in  the  extreme  northern 
portion  the  longest  is  about  16  and  the  shortest  about  8  hours.  During  clear 
weather  in  summer  the  sun  shines  in  the  extreme  northern  portion  of  the 
country  about  two  hours  longer  during  the  day  than  in  the  extreme  South. 
This  is  an  important  factor  in  crop  growth  in  these  northern  localities,  as  the 
greater  amount  of  sunshine  compensates  somewhat  for  the  lower  temperature. 
For  the  year  as  a  whole  the  possible  amount  of  sunshine  is  approximately  the 
same  throughout  the  world,  or  an  average  of  about  12  hours  a  day 

amount  of  yearly  sunshine.  This  variation  is  unimportant,  however, 
amounting  in  the  course  of  a  year  to  a  total  of  only  about  35^ 
hours  between  latitudes  25°  and  49°  N.,  representing  the  extreme 
southern  and  extreme  northern  portions  of  the  United  States;  the 
average  possible  yearly  amount  at  latitude  25°  is  4,437.2  hours,  and, 
at  latitude  49°,  4,472.6  hours  for  a  365-day  year.  The  possible 
amount  of  sunshine,  however,  has  wide  seasonal  variations  in  middle 
and  high  latitudes,  the  variations  increasing  rapidly  with  the 
latitude. 

Figure  17  affords  a  comparison  of  the  possible  amount  of  sunshine 
that  could  occur  in  different  portions  of  the  United  States  during 
the  longest  and  the  shortest  day  of  the  year.    It  shows  for  each  2.5° 
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of  latitude  the  average  mean  solar  time  of  sunrise  and  sunset  and 
the  average  length  of  the  day,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  on  December 
22  and  June  21,  or  the  time  of  the  winter  and  summer  solstices.  At 
the  time  of  the  equinoxes,  about  March  21  and  September  22,  the 
days  and  nights  are  substantially  of  equal  length  throughout  the 
world.  The  longest  day  of  the  year  at  latitude  25°,  extreme  southern 
Florida,  is  only  about  three  hours  longer  than  the  shortest  day,  but 
at  latitude  49°,  representing  the  northwestern  boundary  of  the 
country,  the  longest  day  is  eight  hours  longer  than  the  shortest. 

Geographic  distribution  of  sunshine. — Figure  18  shows  the  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  sunshine  for  the  year  as  a  whole,  expressed 
in  percentage  of  possible  amount,  the  latter  being  essentially  the 
same  for  all  sections  of  the  country,  or  an  average  of  approximately 
12  hours  a  day.     This  chart  indicates  that  the  least  is  received  along 


Fig.  18. — Percentage  of  the  possible  amount  of  sunshine  that  occurs  on  the 
average  in  different  portions  of  the  country  for  the  year  as  a  whole  and  indi- 
cates the  effect  <yt  cloudiness  on  the  amount  received.  The  possible  amount  for 
the  year  is  approximately  the  same  in  all  sections.  In  the  far  Northwest  and 
from  the  Lake  region  eastward  the  sun  shines  on  the  average  for  the  year  less 
than  half  the  daylight  hours,  but  in  some  far  southwestern  districts  more  than 
85  per  cent  of  the  possible  amount  occurs.  In  the  interior,  of  California,  the 
summers  are  practically  cloudless,  but  considerable  cloudy  weather  prevails  in 
the  winter.  The  fall  and  winter  months  are  especially  cloudy  in  the  more  north- 
western States  and  in  the  Northeast.  The  principal  agricultural  sections  of  the 
country  receive  between  -50  and  70  per  cent  of  the  possible  amount  of  sunshine 

the  north  Pacific  coast,  where  the  sun  shines  on  the  average  for  the 
year  during  only  about  40  per  cent  of  the  daylight  hours,  whereas  in 
the  Lake  region,  the  central  and  northern  portions  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Mountain  area,  and  the  Northeast,  the  percentages  are  only 
slightly  higher — 45  to  50.  The  maximum  amount  of  sunshine  in 
the  United  States  is  received  in  the  far  Southwest,  including  extreme 
western  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  southern  Nevada,  and  the 
adjoining  portions  of  California.  In  the  lower  Colorado  River 
Valley  the  sun  shines  on  the  average  for  the  year  nearly  90  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  hours  from  sunrise  to  sunset. 
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The  Intensity  of  Sunshine 

Although  the  importance  of  sunshine  as  a  climatic  factor  is  well 
known  and  considerable  data  are  available  showing  its  duration  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  records  of  the  equally  important 
intensity  of  sunshine  are  available  for  only  a  few  places  because  of 
the  delicacy  of  the  apparatus  required  in  the  measurements.    In 
measurements  of  any  kind  a  unit  of  measure  is  required.     Two  units 
are  employed  in  measuring  the  intensity  of  sunshine,  one  a  heat  and 
the  other  a  light  unit.    The  heat  unit  is  called  a  gram-calorie,  and  is 
the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  gram,  or 
cubic  centimeter,  of  water  through  1°  C.    It  is  usually  employed  when 
we  wish  to  measure  the  total  radiant  energy,  or  the  energy  of  all 
wave  lengths,  received  from  the  sun.     If  we  wish  to  confine  our 
measurements  to  the  energy  of  such  wave  lengths  as  are  capable  of 
producing  in  the  human  eye  the  sensation  that  we  call  light,  then  we 
compare  the  illumination  produced  by  sunlight  on  a  diffusely  re- 
flecting surface  with  the  illumination  produced  on  a  similar  surface 
by  a  standard  candle  1  foot  from  it.    Under  these  circumstances  the 
intensity  of  the  illumination  produced  by  the  candle  is  called  a  foot- 
candle.     The  intensity  of  solar  or  daylight  illumination  on  a  hori- 
zontal surface  at  noon  in  midsummer  if  the  sky  is  clear  is  about 
10,000  foot-candles.    Even  if  the  sky  is  completely  covered  with 
clouds  the  intensity  may  be  2,500  to  3,000  foot-candles.    An  intensity 
of  from  10  to  15  foot-candles  is  considered  good  indoor  illumination. 

Meteorologists  are  particularly  interested  in  the  intensity  of  the 
total  radiation  received  from  the  sun.  The  instrument  with  which 
this  intensity  is  measured  is  called  the  pyrheliometer  (solar-heat 
measurer).  The  solar  radiation  to  be  measured  is  usually  received 
upon  a  surface  at  right  angles  to  the  incoming  rays,  and  the  heating 
effect  upon  a  unit  of  surface,  as  a  square  centimeter,  in  a  unit  or 
time,  as  one  minute,  is  determined. 

It  has  been  computed  that  if  the  earth  had  no  atmosphere  the 
intensity  of  the  solar  radiation  should  average  about  1.94  gram- 
calories  per  minute  per  square  centimeter  of  normal  surface.  The 
effect  of  the  atmosphere  is  greatly  to  reduce  this  intensity  by  absorb- 
ing some  of  the  heat  rays  and  scattering  others.  The  least  loss,  other 
things  being  equal,  occurs  when  the  sun  is  nearest  the  zenith,  or  at 
noon.  The  absorption  and  scattering  of  the  rays  increases  as  the 
sun  approaches  the  horizon. 

In  the  first  line  of  table  1  is  given  the  highest  intensity  of  solar 
radiation  that  has  been  measured  at  Washington  during  each  month 
of  the  year.  Since  the  sun  approaches  much  nearer  the  zenith  in 
summer  than  in  winter,  one  might  expect  that  midday  summer  in- 
tensities would  be  higher  than  midday  winter  intensities.  Although 
this  is  true  at  stations  in  high  latitudes,  there  are  two  reasons  why 
it  is  not  the  case  for  the  latitude  of  Washington:  (1)  The  earth  is 
nearer  the  sun  in  winter  than  in  summer,  and  this  variation  in  solar 
distance  is  sufficient  to  cause  a  difference  of  7  per  cent  in  favor  of 
midwinter  intensities.  (2)  Water  vapor  is  an  active  absorber  of 
solar  radiation.  The  atmosphere  contains  more  water  vapor  in 
summer  than  in  winter  and  also  more  dust. 
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Tabu;  1. — Maximum  solar  radiation  intensities  measured  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
(Gram-calories  per  minute  per  square  centimeter) 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1.43 

.74 

1.50 
.98 

1.4S 
1.16 

1.51 
1.35 

1.45 
1.37 

1.43 
1.38 

1.47 
1.40 

1.43 
1.27 

1.49 
1.17 

1.45 
.96 

1.48 

.77 

1.48 

.69 

If,  as  shown  in  Table  1,  sunshine  is  as  intense  at  midday  in 
winter  as  in  summer,  why  are  the  summer  days  so  much  the  warmer  ? 
Partly  because  there  are  more  hours  of  sunshine  in  summer  than  in 
winter,  but  principally  because  the  atmosphere  is  heated  not  so 
much  by  absorbing  the  solar  rays  as  they  come  in  through  it  as  by 
the  heat  it  receives  from  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  temperature 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth  depends  not  upon  solar  radiation  intensity 
measured  at  normal  incidence,  but  upon  the  vertical  component  of 
that  intensity,  or  the  intensity  upon  a  horizontal  surface. 

In  the  second  line  of  Table  1  are  given  the  vertical  components 
of  the  intensities  of  the  first  line,  computed  for  the  21st  day  of  each 
month.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  although  the  figures  of  the  first  line 
show  no  annual  variation,  in  the  second  line  the  December  intensity 
is  only  half  that  for  the  21st  of  the  months  May,  June,  and  July. 

Besides  direct  sunlight,  the  surface  of  the  earth  also  receives  from 
the  sky  some  of  the  rays  that  were  diffused  or  scattered  by  the  gases 
and  dust  of  the  atmosphere.  At  noon  on  a  summer  day  with  a  clear 
sky  this  diffuse  radiation  may  equal  one-fifth  the.  direct  solar  radia- 
tion. When  the  sky  is  covered  with  clouds  all  the  radiation  received 
is  diffuse.  The  ratio  of  the  diffuse  to  the  direct  radiation  increases 
as  the  sun's  zenith  distance  increases. 

In  Table  2  is  given  the  average  amount  of  radiant  heat  received 
from  the  sun  and  sky  on  a  horizontal  surface  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  the  21st  day  of  each  month.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  re- 
ceived in  midsummer  is  about  3.5  times  that  received  in  midwinter, 
while  the  hours  of  possible  sunshine  on  June  21  are  14.9,  and  on 
December  21,  9.4,  or  the  ratio  is  1.6  to  1. 


Table  2.- 


-Average  radiant  heat  received  on  a  horizontal  surface  from  the  sun 
and  sky  on  the  21st  day  of  each  month 


Jan. 
172 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

254 

355 

428 

479 

501 

464 

421 

364 

275 

181 

144 

Perhaps  it  will  be  easier  to  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  these 
measurements  if  we  express  them  in  units  of  energy.  On  a  clear 
day  the  total  heat  received  may  exceed  the  averages  of  Table  2  by 
50  per  cent.  From  March  21  to  September  21  it  may  therefore 
amount  to  600,  and  in  June  to  750  gram-calories  per  square  centi- 
meter. These  daily  amounts  are  equivalent  to  7  and  8.7  Mlowatt- 
hours  of  energy  per  square  meter  of  surface,  respectively.  Therefore, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Washington  on  a  clear  day  between  March  21  and 
September  21,  the  heat  energy  received  on  a  square  meter  of  surface 
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is  equivalent  to  the  energy  required  to  operate  twenty-five  40-watt 
electric  lamps  for  at  least  7  hours,  and  in  June  for  8.7  hours. 

Measurements  of  direct  solar  radiation  and  of  the  diffuse  radia- 
tion from  the  sky  have  been  made  for  a  number  of  years  at  Madison, 
Wis.,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  and  Sante  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

Measurements  of  direct  solar  radiation  have  also  been  made  by 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  on  Mount  Wilson  and  Mount  Whitney, 
Calif.,  and  on  Hump  Mountain  in  North  Carolina,  and  short  series 
have  been  made  by  the  Weather  Bureau  at  several  points  in  the 
Southwest  and  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

From  these  readings  we  find,  as  we  would  expect,  that  solar  radi- 
ation intensities  increase  with  elevation  above  sea  level,  and  also, 
regardless  of  elevation,  as  we  go  west  from  the  Mississippi  River 
on  account  of  the  diminution  in  the  amount  of  water  vapor  con- 
tained in  the  atmosphere  in  the  arid  and  semiarid  regions  of  the 
Great  Plains  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Figure  19  shows  the  average  amount  of  radiation  received  on  a 
horizontal  surface  on  the  21st  day  of  February,  April,  June,  August, 
October,  and  December,  respectively. 


Fig.  19. — Average  daily  totals  of  solar  radiation  on  a  horizontal  surface,  in  gram- 
calories  per  square  centimeter  (a  gram-calorie  is  the  quantity  of  heat  required 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  1  gram  of  water  1'  C).  on  the  21st  of  February, 
April.  June,,  August,  October,  and  December.  It  shows1  marked  variations  in 
radiation  intensity  between  the  winter  and  summer  seasons,  especially  in  the 
central,  north-central,  and  northeastern  portions  of  the  country 
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Certain  features  of  the  data  on  these  charts  are  of  interest.  For 
example,  it  will  be  noted  that  on  December  21  Florida  receives  twice 
as  much  solar  radiation  per  day  as  is  received  along  the  northern 
border  of  the  United  States,  and  western  Texas  two  and  one-half 
times  as  much.  The  Lake  region  receives  less  than  the  average  for 
its  latitude  on  account  of  the  excessive  cloudiness.  The  difference 
between  high  and  low  latitudes  grows  less  with  the  approach  of 
warm  weather,  and  by  April  21  has  practically  disappeared.  In 
June  there  is  actually  an  increase  in  the  daily  amount  of  radiation 
with  latitude  in  the  Atlantic  coast  districts,  and  the  increase  from 
east  to  west  reaches  a  maximum  of  40  per  cent  from  the  Gulf  coast  to 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Plateau.  In  general,  the  spring  months  receive 
slightly  more  radiation  than  the  fall  months.  Compare,  for  in- 
stance, February  and  October,  and  April  and  August  (fig.  19). 
This  is  due  principally  to  the  less  water  vapor  and  dust  content  of 
the  atmosphere  in  the  spring  than  in  the  fall  months. 

These  charts  of  sunshine  intensity  (fig.  19)  present  contrasts  be* 
tween  the  different  sections  of  the  United  States  that  are  not  shown 
by  charts  of  the  percentage  of  possible  (duration  of)  sunshine. 
Sunshine  intensity  data  are  useful  in  studies  relative  to  climate  and 
crops.  Unfortunately  data  are  not  available  to  permit  the  exten- 
sion of  the  lines  on  these  charts  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

Some  Sunshine  Effects 

Sunshine  is  important  in  plant  growth  because  the  heat  and  the 
light  required  by  all  growing  plants  are  supplied  by  solar  radiation. 
While  heat  can  not  replace  light  in  the  plant-building  process,  light 
can,  in  some  measure,  replace  heat.  Bright  sunshine  not  only  raises 
the  temperature  of  the  air  but  also  promotes  the  evaporation  of 
moisture  from  the  soil.  Other  factors  remaining  the  same,  bright 
sunshine,  as  compared  with  diffuse  light,  accelerates  photosynthesis 
and  transpiration.  In  general,  a  plant  receiving  less  than  its  opti- 
mum in  light  intensity  becomes  pale,  elongated,  and  weaker  than 
it  otherwise  would. 

Evidently  a  plant  can  not  maintain  itself  in  a  region  or  extend 
its  habitat  in  any  direction  unless  conditions  are  favorable  not  only 
for  vegetative  growth  but  for  reproduction  as  well.  The  amount  of 
sunshine  and  length  of  day  have  an  important  bearing  on  seed  repro- 
duction. 

In  summer,  places  in  higher  latitudes  have  a  much  longer  period 
of  daylight ;  and  this  greater  duration  of  daylight,  even  with  a  lower 
temperature,  may  produce  as  great  an  effect  on  plants  as  a  shorter 
period  of  light  with  a  higher  temperature  in  places  lying  consider- 
ably lower  in  latitude.  This  is  an  important  factor  in  the  promo- 
tion of  rapid  development  and  early  maturity  of  crops  in  the  more 
northern  agricultural  sections  of  the  United  States.  It  greatly 
reduces  the  frost  hazard  in  these  regions  where  the  f rostless  or  groAV- 
ing  season  is  normally  short  because  of  the  prevailing  low  temper- 
atures. In  some  places  where  the  rainfall  is  sufficient  but  the  tem- 
perature too  low  for  the  best  growth  of  plants,  as  in  Alaska,  sun- 
shine is  a  most  important  climatic  factor. 

Sunshine,  however,  may  be  favorable  or  unfavorable  for  plants, 
depending  on  other  prevailing  conditions.    During  a  drought  in  the 
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summer  season  it  is  decidedly  harmful,  as  the  soil  becomes  highly 
heated  and  evaporation  of  the  scanty  moisture  is  accelerated.  Again, 
fruit  buds  may  become  unseasonably  advanced  under  the  influence 
of  continued  warm  sunshine,  and  frequently  maturing  fruit,  such  as 
apples,  oranges,  and  lemons,  are  harmed  by  sun  scald.  The  temper- 
ature of  the  leaves  of  plants  in  sunshine  is  higher  than  that  of  the 
surrounding  air,  some  experiments  showing  that  this  difference  may 
be  as  much  as  20°  to  30°  F.  on  clear  days. 

The  sun  curing  of  fruit  in  some  of  the  more  western  States,  par- 
ticularly in  California,  is  a  very  important  industry.  The  continu- 
ous sunshine  in  the  interior  of  that  State,  with  an  absence  of  rain, 
during  July,  August,  and  September  makes  possible  the  sun  curing 
of  large  quantities  of  fruit  every  year,  principally  raisins,  prunes, 
peaches,  apricots,  pears,  and  apples. 

Grapes  that  do  not  contain  at  least  22  per  cent  of  sugar  are  not 
considered  valuable  for  raisins,  and  sunshine  is  important  in  increas- 
ing the  sugar  content  both  before  picking  and  during  the  drying 
period.  The  sun  curing  is  a  physical  as  well  as  a  chemical  process. 
The  intense  sunshine  during  curing  promotes  the  evaporation  of 
superfluous  water  and  converts  the  juices  into  sugar  and  other  solids 
of  great  nutritive  value. 

The  importance  of  sunshine  is  well  illustrated  also  in  orange  grow- 
ing- Primarily  because  of  the  greater  amount  of  sunshine  received 
during  the  summer  growing  season,  the  northern  California  groves 
usually  produce  the  first  ripe  fruit.  Prune  growing  is  also  an  impor- 
tant industry  in  California.  The  bright,  sunny  summers  are  unu- 
sually favorable  for  this  fruit,  which  requires  for  proper  maturity 
a  long  season  of  clear,  warm  weather. 

Influence  of  Weather  on  Farm  Work  and  Crop  Yields 

Much  of  the  greater  part  of  all  farm  operations  must  necessarily 
be  conducted  in  the  open  field.  Consequently,  aside  from  its  direct 
influence  on  plant  growth,  the  weather  plays  an  important  role  in 
the  farmer's  activities.  Rainfall  is  essential  in  his  work,  but  at  the 
same  time  its  frequency  and  duration  may  be  such  as  to  materially 
retard  field  operations,  either  in  planting,  cultivating,  or  harvesting. 
Continued  wet  weather,  if  prevailing  during  the  season  of  prepara- 
tion of  soil  and  planting,  may  result  in  a  material  reduction  in  acre- 
age ;  it  may  prevent  proper  cultivation  or  may  be  damaging  to  crops 
during  or  after  harvesting.  Drought  may  also  unfavorably  affect 
the  preparation  of  soil.  Thus,  either  too  much  or  too  little  rain  may 
be  harmful  in  interfering  with  farm  work  as  well  as  to  growing 
crops.  In  general,  warm  and  moderately  dry  weather  is  needed 
during  the  planting  and  cultivating  seasons — a  plentiful  supply  of 
moisture  when  crops  are  at  the  critical  maturing  stage  and  fair 
weather  during  harvesting  and  housing. 

In  preparing  a  schedule  for  farm  operations  there  should  be  taken 
into  account  the  degree  of  risk  from  unfavorable  weather  in  produc- 
ing the  crop.  These  risks  include  possible  losses  from  wet  weather 
or  drought,  low  temperatures,  hot  periods  in  summer,  hail  and  wind 
storms,  and  frost  in  both  spring  and  fall.  For  example,  in  grow- 
ing a  crop  the  value  of  which  is  largely  determined  by  the  earliness 
with  which  it  can  be  put  on  the  market,  which  in  turn  depends  more 
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or  less  on  the  time  of  seeding,  the  grower  must  consider  whether 
the  higher  prices  to  be  realized  for  early  maturity  will  justify  a 
spring  frost  risk  of,  say,  75  per  cent,  50  per  cent,  or  less.  The  aver- 
age percentage  of  frost  risk  at  any  time  can  be  readily  determined 
from  weather  records. 

Weather  and  Crop  Yields 

For  the  successful  production  of  a  given  crop  in  a  particular  region 
primary  consideration  is  the  conformity  of  the  climate  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  plant.  Soil  and  other  conditions  may  be  favor- 
able, but  congruence  of  climate  and  plant  is  essential  to  success. 
When  this  agreement  is  had,  however,  there  are  often  large  variations 
in  the  yield  from  year  to  year,  due  mostly  to  varying  weather  con- 
ditions. For  best  development  and  maximum  production,  crops  re- 
quire a  favorable  combination  of  heat,  moisture,  and  sunshine  during 
growth,  and  a  deficiency  or  excess  of  any  of  these  usually  results  in 
a  lessened  yield. 

Varying  yields  from  year  to  year,  when  the  soil  or  other  more  or 
less  permanent  conditions  are  substantially  the  same,  are  the  result 
of  the  sum  total  of  all  the  environmental  influences  from  the  time 
of  planting  until  harvesting,  including  the  condition  of  the  soil  at 
planting,  the  weather  during  germination  and  growth,  and  insect 
actiA'ity  and  disease.  Of  these  the  weather  factor  is  the  most  im- 
portant, both  directly  through  its  agency  in  supplying  food  to  the 
plant  from  the  soil  and  indirectly  through  its  influence  on  plant 
diseases  and  insect  activity. 

The  weather  influence  begins  with  the  preparation  of  the  soil  for 
planting  and  does  not  terminate  until  the  crop  is  safely  garnered. 
During  this  entire  time  the  farmer  is,  so  to  speak,  at  the  mercy  of 
the  weather  elements.  He  carefully  prepares  the  soil  and  puts  in 
the  seed,  but  with  the  full  realization  that  some  unwelcome  weather 
vagary  is  liable  to  be  ushered  in  at  any  time,  taking  with  it  the  fruits 
of  his  labor  perhaps  for  an  entire  year.  Fortunately,  adverse 
weather  conditions,  such  as  drought,  destructive  hail,  damaging 
frosts,  devastating  floods,  and  others,  are  always .  more  or  less 
limited  in  geographic  extent,  and  thus  the  Nation's  food  supply 
has  never  been  menaced.  While  this  is  true  from  the  national 
consuming  viewpoint,  the  story  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
farmer  in  the  region  affected.  His  harvest  may  represent  his  entire 
year's  work,  and  when  this  is  cut  short  or,  as  in  some  cases,  entirely 
destroyed  by  unfavorable  weather,  disaster  may  stare  him  in  the  face. 

Where  climate  and  other  conditions  permit  of  diversified  farming, 
and  this  is  practiced,  the  weather  hazard  is  very  much  reduced,  as 
the  failure  of  one  crop  may,  to  some  extent  at  least,  be  offset  by  the 
success  of  others  whose  critical  periods  of  growth  did  not  coincide 
with  the  unfavorable  weather.  Localities  with  comparatively  long- 
growing  seasons  also  have  their  advantages,  as  a  substitute  crop  may 
be  put  in  when  the  failure  of  one  is  imminent. 

The  plight  of  farmers  in  the  Northwestern  States  in-  recent  years 
affords  a  good  example  of  the  risk  assumed  when  dependence  is 
largely  placed,  either  from  necessity  or  choice,  in  a  single  crop.  Be- 
ginning with  1917,  the  severest  drought  for  many  years  prevailed  in 
that  section.    In  fact,  for  a  period  of  four  or  five  consecutive  years 
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there  was  in  some  localities  the  greatest  deficiency  in  moisture  that 
had  been  recorded  since  rainfall  records  began,  more  than  50  years 
ago.  This  series  of  droughts,  occurring  year  after  year,  during  the 
season  when  wheat,  the  principal  crop,  most  needed  moisture,  proved 
disastrous  to  many  farmers,  and  following  this  the  prevailing  low 
prices  of  wheat  added  to  their  difficulties. 

Temperature  and  Crop  Growth 

A  certain  amount  of  warmth  is  necessary  for  the  germination  of 
seeds,  the  amount  required  varying  for  seeds  of  different  plants. 
Wheat  and  oats  germinate  at  a  much  lower  temperature  than  does 
corn,  and  corn,  in  turn,  requires  less  warmth  for  successful  germina- 
tion than  does  cotton.  Thus,  some  crops  may  be  planted  earlier  in 
spring  than  others.  In  addition  a  certain  amount  of  heat  is  required 
after  planting  to  bring  a  crop  to  maturity.  As  a  rough  measure  of 
this,  there  may  be  used  what  is  known  as  the  "thermal  constant," 
which  refers  to  the  total  or  accumulated  day  degrees  of  temperature 
in  excess  of  some  significant  temperature  taken  as  a  starting  point. 
The  thermal  constant  of  a  particular  plant  and  the  temperature  at 
which  planting  may  be  accomplished  determine  whether  or  not  con- 
ditions in  a  given  locality  are  f aATorable  for  its  maturity. 

When  the  normal  daily  temperatures  are  considered  there  is  a 
more  or  less  regular  cycle  through  the  year,  the  lowest  or  minimum, 
occuring  about  midwinter,  and  the  highest,  or  .maximum,  about  mid- 
summer. With  the  advent  of  spring  and  attendant  warming  up, 
naturally,  in  this  country,  the  farther  south  a  location  may  be  the 
earlier  in  spring  is  the  rise  in  temperature  to  the  point  where  plant- 
ing may  be  accomplished.  The  planting  of  a  given  spring  crop 
usually  begins  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  area  in  which  it  is 
grown  and  proceeds  northward  as  the  season  progresses. 

There  are  certain  restricted  limits  of  time  within  which  crops  must 
be  planted  for  best  results,  defined  by  the  temperature  of  the  locality, 
and  this  period  of  time  decreases  in  general  with  increase  in  latitude. 
While  the  normal  daily  temperature  at  which  planting  usually  may 
begin  differs  for  different  plants,  it  is  quite  uniform  for  the  same 
plant  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  The  following  summary  indi- 
cates for  the  country  east  of  the  Rocky  Moutains.the  normal  daily 
temperatures  at  which  planting  of  the  more  important  crops  may 
usually  begin  in  spring: 

Spring  wheat  may  be  seeded  with  a  lower  mean  temperature  than 
any  other  major  spring  crop.  Seeding  usually  begins  in  the  Da- 
kotas  and  in  Nebraska  when  the  normal  daily  temperature  rises  to 
37°  F.,  and  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  at  40°.  Next  in  thermal 
order  comes  spring  oats,  the  seeding  of  which  usually  begins  when 
the  normal  daily  temperature  rises  to  43°.  Early  potato  planting 
begins,  as  a  rule,  at  45°,  and  corn  at  55°.  The  date  on  which  the 
latter  temperature  is  reached  in  any  locality  corresponds  closely  to 
the  average  date  of  last  killing  frost  in  spring.  Cotton  planting 
should  not  begin  until  the  normal  daily  temperature  rises  to  about 
63°.  The  date  on  which  this  temperature  is  reached  corresponds 
closely  to  the  latest  date  in  spring  on  which  killing  frost  has  occurred. 

Whether  a  farmer  lives  in  the  South  or  in  the  North  he  has, 
unknowingly,  adopted  these  temperatures  as  the  proper  ones  at 
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which  planting  should  begin.  Thus  the  planting  of  early  potatoes, 
for  example,  usually  begins  in  northern  Mississippi  about  Febru- 
ary 15  and  in  northern  Wisconsin  two  and  one-half  months  later, 
but  in  each  locality  when  the  normal  daily  temperatures  rise  to  45°  F. 

In  any  temperature  summation  for  cultivated  crops,  especially 
for  those  planted  in  spring,  it  is  usually  best  that  the  mean  daily 
temperature  at  which  planting  begins  be  taken  as  a  starting  point 
instead  of  a  general  base  for  all  crops,  such  as  the  usual  6°  C. 
(42.8°  F.)  base.  As  thus  computed  there  is  not  much  difference  in 
the  accumulated  temperature  required  to  mature  most  staple  spring- 
planted  crops,  provided  in  the  case  of  corn  an  intermediate-maturing 
variety  is  considered. 

Cotton  and  corn  are  wai'm-weather  crops,  and  the  areas  favorable 
for  successful  production  on  a  commercial  scale  are  limited  prin- 
cipally by  the  general  temperature  conditions,  which  include  the 
length  of  the  frost- free  season  and  the  temperature  at  planting. 
These  limits  are  denned  by  an  available  thermal  constant  of  about 
1,600°  F.  for  corn  and  about  2,000°  for  cotton,  computed  from  the 
normal  temperature  when  planting  usually  begins.  It  follows  that 
if  cotton  could  be  planted  with  as  low  temperatures  as  corn  the  cot- 
ton area  would  be  materially  increased. 

Owing  to  the  relatively  large  thermal  requirements  of  warm- 
weather  crops,  a  comparatively  warm  spring  is  necessary  for  best 
results  in  germination  and  for  early  growth.  Thus  there  is  a  close 
relation  between  the  spring  temperatures  and  the  growth  of  such 
crops  during  the  early  stages  of  development. 

Rainfall  and  Crop  Growth 

Growing  plants  need  a  large  amount  of  moisture,  much  more  than 
is  usually  thought,  and  it  is  not  often  that  nature  supplies  just  the 
amount  required  for  best  development  throughout  the  growing 
season.  Several  hundred  pounds  of  water  are  necessary  during  the 
life  of  a  cultivated  plant  to  produce  1  pound  of  mature  matter, 
which  means  that  a  plant  such  as  wheat  or  corn  requires  each  day 
an  amount  equal  to  several  times  its  own  weight.  There  is,  however, 
a  much  greater  quantity  of  water  supplied  to  the  soil  in  a  moderately 
heavy  rain  than  is  usually  supposed.  With  a  rainfall  of  1  inch, 
without  loss  by  run-off,  more  than  100  tons  of  water  is  supplied  to 
1  acre  of  land. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  direct  relation  between  the  percent- 
age of.  water  content  of  the  soil  and  the  amount  available  for  plant 
use.  A  sandy  soil  with  15  per  cent  of  saturation  may  carry  a  large 
amount  of  available  moisture,  whereas  a  stiff  clay  with  15  per  cent 
of  moisture  may  have  so  little  available  that  plants  will  wilt  in  it. 

The  wilting  coefficient  of  a  soil  is  defined  as  the  moisture  content 
(expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  dry  weight)  at  a  time  when  the 
leaves  of  a  plant  growing  in  it  first  undergo  a  permanent  reduction 
in  their  moisture  content  as  a  result  of  the  deficiency  in  the  soil  mois- 
ture supply.  The  water  available  for  growth  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  amount  of  moisture  present  in  the  soil  and  the  wilting  co- 
efficient. There  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  wilting  coefficients  of 
different  soils,  as  those  of  fine  texture  are  much  more  retentive  of 
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moisture  than  coarser  soils,  but  the  wilting  coefficient  for  a  particu- 
lar soil  is  substantially  the  same  for  all  crops. 

The  loss  of  soil  moisture  by  evaporation  is  an  important  factor, 
especially  in  normally  dry  regions.  The  amount  of  evaporation 
during  the  growing  season  determines,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
amount  of  rain  that  is  needed  to  produce  a  crop.  The  rate  of  evap- 
oration from  a  saturated  soil  is  in  most  cases  substantially  the 
same  as  that  from  a  freely  exposed  water  surface  and,  consequently, 
in  regions  such  as  the  drier-  western  portions  of  the  United  States^ 
where  the  free-water-surface  evaporation  is  much  greater  than  the 
rainfall,  careful  cultivation  must  be  practised  in  order  that  water 
sufficient  for  plant  growth  may  be  retained.  The  effectiveness  of 
proper  cultivation  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  some  experimental 
tests  where  the  free-water-surface  evaporation  for  the  six  summer 
months  is  more  than  five  times  as  much  as  the  rainfall  for  that 
period,  the  water  evaporation  from  the  soil  has  been  kept  down,  by 
proper  tillage,  to  approximately  half  the  rainfall,  thus  conserving 
the  other  half  for  the  use  of  the  crop.  A  soil  dust  mulch  is  very 
effective  in  reducing  evaporation,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  neces- 
sary to  sacrifice  all  of  the  moisture  in  the  surface  strata  that  is  used 
to  form  the  mulch.  A  rainfall  that  wets  the  surface  only  is  of  little 
or  no  value,  since  it  evaporates  quickly,  and  preferably  so,  as  the 
mulch  cover  must  again  become  dry  before  the  effectiveness  is  rees- 
tablished. 

Summer  fallowing  and  careful  tilth  are  practiced  in  drier  sections 
in  a  type  of  agriculture  known  as  "  dry  farming."  This  is  usually 
confined  to  those  regions  in  which  the  annual  rainfall  is  between  10 
and  20  inches.  Where  the  rainfall  is  small  the  question  of  seasonal 
distribution  is  important,  and  this  varies  greatly  in  different  parts 
of  the  drier  western  half  of  the  country.  In  most  sections  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  much  of  the  precipitation  comes  in  winter  ov 
early  spring,  while  immediately  east  of  the  Rockies  the  bulk  of  it  is 
received  during  the  warmer  season  of  the  year.  This,  for  example, 
makes  the  northern  portion  of  the  Great  Plains  better  suited  for 
spring  wheat  than  for  winter  wheat,  so  far  as  moisture  is  concerned. 
In  the  West  where  fall-sown  grain  can  take  advantage  of  the  win- 
ter and  early  spring  precipitation  and  mature  before  the  driest  part 
of  the  season  sets  in,  conditions  are  more  favorable  for  winter  wheat. 

The  intensity  of  rainfall  is  also  of  great  importance.  Summer- 
fallow  methods  are  not  adapted  to  regions  in  which  the  rain  falls 
in  light  showers,  as  in  such  cases  the  moisture  penetrates  only  a  few 
inches  and  the  necessary  reserve  supply  in  the  deeper  layers  is  not 
provided.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  yearly  total  usually  in- 
cludes several  torrential  falls  a  large  part  of  it  is  entirely  lost 
through  run-off.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  important  that  cultivation 
be  so  handled  as  to  retain  as  much  as  possible  of  the  heavier  rain- 
falls. There  is  usually  a  greater  run-off  on  fine  dust  mulch  than  on 
coarser  soil,  because  a  hard,  driving  rain  may  pack  the  surface  of 
the  mulch  and  largely  prevent  the  absorption  of  moisture.  Observa- 
tions have  been  made  in  Utah  where  only  0.5  inch  of  water  was  ab- 
sorbed on  practically  level,  summer-tilled  land  during  a  heavy  rain 
of  2.5  inches,  but  at  the  same  time  1.5  inches  were  absorbed  by  a 
near-by  stubble  field. 
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Weather  and  Corn 

Corn,  or  maize,  is  a  sun-loving  crop  of  tropical  origin,  probably 
first  cultivated  on  the  plateaus  of  Central  and  South  America. 
Although  it  is  essentially  a  warm-weather  plant,  a  number  of  varie- 
ties have  been  developed  which  permit  production  over  a  wide 
climatic  range.  It  can  not  be  grown  successfully,  however,  north 
of  the  fiftieth  parallel  of  latitude,  except  for  green  fodder.  In 
general,  the  most  suitable  climate  for  corn  is  found  in  the  interior 
of  the  continents  where  warm-season  rains  are  ample  and  where 
summer  nights  as  well  as  the  days  are  warm. 

The  early  missionaries  in  the  Central-Northern  States  (outside 
our  present  Corn  Belt)  found  the  Indians  in  that  region  to  be  very 
good  corn  farmers,  as  farming  went  with  these  primitive  people. 
In  fact,  archaeological  records  indicate  that  the  Indians  of  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota  were  quite  as  efficient  corn  growers  as  their  brothers 
farther  south.  In  these  northern,  colder  regions,  with  their  short 
growing  season,  it  was  the  Indian  custom  to  sprout  the  seed  before 
planting,  which,  in  effect,  added  several  days  to  the  usual  growing 
season.  Corn  was  grown  in  Wisconsin  northward  to  the  Lake 
Superior  shore. 

Records  in  North  Dakota  indicate  also  that  some  Indian  tribes 
along  the  Missouri  River  in  that  State  were  successfully  growing 
corn  some  three  or  four  hundred  years  ago,  and  that  these  upper 
Missouri  Valley  Indians,  living  under  semiarid,  and  in  what  to-day 
are  considered  regions  of  unfavorable  temperature  conditions  for 
this  crop,  had  developed  corn  growing  to  a  point  that  was  not  sur- 
passed by  any  other  tribe  in  America.  It  appears  that  these  Indians 
had  several  varieties  of  corn  (in  one  instance  13  is  claimed) ,  and  that 
the  several  varieties  were  always  kept  separate  and  planted  in  dif- 
ferent fields  to  prevent  mixing.  Some  very  quick-maturing  varie- 
ties appear  to  have  been  grown. 

Climatic  requirements. — The  United  States  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant corn-producing  country  of  the  world,  contributing  about  70 
per  cent  of  the  world's  total  production;  it  is  followed  in  importance 
by  Argentina  and  Mexico.  Corn  is  preeminently  an  American  crop ; 
it  is  grown  on  three- fourths  of  all  the  farms  of  the  United  States. 
Although  it  is  thus  grown  extensively  in  many  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, the  climatic  boundaries  of  the  region  of  intensive  production 
are  a  mean  summer  temperature  of  70°  to  80°  F.,  an  average  daily 
minimum  summer  temperature  exceeding  58°,  a  frostless,  season  of 
more  than  140  days  in  length,  and  an  annual  precipitation  of  be- 
tween 25  and  50  inches,  of  which  at  least  7  inches  should  occur  in 
July  and  August. 

The  temperature  requirements  of  different  varieties  of  corn  vary 
widely.  Some  southern  varieties  require  an  average  frostless  season 
of  180  days  in  length  and  a  mean  summer  temperature  of  about  80° 
F.  Practically  no  corn  is  grown  where  the  summer  temperature 
averages  less  than  66°,  or  where  the  night  temperature  falls  below 
55° ;  consequently,  the  production  of  corn  along  the  northern  border 
of  the  United  States  and  in  the  higher  altitudes  of  the  western 
mountainous  districts  is  negligible.  The  optimum  climatic  condi- 
tions for  the  development  of  corn  are  found  in  only  a  few  regions 
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of  the  word,  and  more  extensively  in  the  United  States  than  in  any 
other  country.  The  leading  States  in  corn  production  in  1923,  giveii 
in  the  order  of  their  importance,  are  as  follows:  Iowa,  Illinois, 
Nebraska,  Missouri,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  and 
Kansas.  About  two-thirds  of  the  total  production  in  this  country 
in  1923  was  grown  in  these  nine  States. 

The  critical  period  in  the  growth  of  corn,  during  which  favorable 
weather  usually  assures  a  good  crop  and  unfavorable  weather 
causes  a  small  yield,  is  comparatively  brief.  The  most  important 
factor  affecting  yield  in  the  great  corn-producing  areas  of  the 
United  States  is  rainfall,  and  July,  in  most  sections,  is  the  critical 
calendar  month.  The  period  from  about  the  middle  of  July  to  th§ 
middle  of  August,  however,  has  a  greater  effect  on  production  than 
any  other  period  of  similar  length.  The  available  moisture  for  the 
10  days  following  the  blossoming  stage  is  especially  important,  the 
yield  varying  more  or  less  directly  with  the  amount  of  moisture  in 
the  soil  during  this  period,  provided  the  latter  is  not  excessive. 
High  temperature  and  dry  soil  during  the  10  days  after  blossoming 
have  a  very  unfavorable  effect  upon  the  yield. 

A  comparison  of  the  July  rainfall  with  the  yield  of  corn  in  the 
States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa  for  the  30  years  from 
1891  to  1920  shows  that  for  the  6  years  in  which  the  July  rainfall 
was  less  than  2.5  inches  the  yield  of  corn  averaged  29.5  bushels  per 
acre,  and  for  the  6  years  with  rainfall  between  2.5  and  3.5  inches  the 
yield  averaged  ,35.6  bushels  per  acre.  This  6.1  bushels  production 
increase  was  due  principally  to  the  effect  of  the  additional  1  inch  of 
July  rainfall  during  the  years  of  larger  yields. 

Germination  and  early  growth. — The  length  of  time  required  for 
corn  to  germinate  and  come  up  depends  primarily  on  the  tempera- 
ture. It  has  been  shown  that  with  a  temperature  of  49°  F.  it 
requires  from  10  to  12  days  for  corn  grains  to  germinate,  but  germi- 
nation will  take  place  in  two  days  with  a  temperature  of  80°.  The 
optimum  temperature  for  germination  appears  to  be  about  90°  and 
the  maximum  beyond  which  it  will  not  occur  somewhat  above  115°. 
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Fig.  20. — The  number  of  days  required  for  corn  to  come  up  at  Wauseon,  Ohio,  and 
tie  average  daily  excess  of  temperature  above  55"  P.  during  the  respective 
periods 
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At  Wauseon,  Ohio,  records  for  a  period  of  27  years,  kept  by  the 
late  Thomas  Mikesell,  show  that  corn  came  up,  on  the  average,  in  5 
days  with  a  mean  daily  temperature  of  71°  F.,  in  6  davs  with  67°,  7 
days  with  6C°,  8  days  with  61°,  9  days  at  60°,  and  that  when  the 
mean  daily  temperature  averaged  55°  it  required  10  days  or  more 
for  the  plants  to  appear  above  ground.  Figure  20  shows  graphically 
the  relation  between  the  temperature  at  Wauseon  and  the  time 
required  for  corn  to  come  up. 

Cool,  wet  weather,  immediately  following  planting  is  especially 
unfavorable,  for  with  such  conditions  the  seed  may  not  germinate 
at  all,  or  many  of  the  young  seedlings,  after  germination,  may  not 
have  sufficient  vitality  to  push  themselves  through  the  heavy,  wet 
soil,  resulting  in  a  poor  stand  and  requiring  much  replanting.  On 
the  other  hand,  warm  weather  with  a  moderate  amount  of  moisture 
usually  insures  a  good  stand.  There  are  several  things  to  take  into 
account  in  choosing  a  good  planting  date  for  corn.    It  is  desirable  to 
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For   Iowa  and  Ohio  the  relation  of  tlie  accumulated   temperature  above 
(the  normal  daily  temperature  at  which  planting  is  usually  beirun)  during- 
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Fig.  22. — In  the  upper  part  of  each  diagram  the  heavy  solid  line  indicates  the  normal  rainfall,  whereas  the  average  amounts  for  the  several  weeks 
are  shown  hy  the  vertical  bars.  The  rainfall  values  are  indicated  by  the  figures  at  the  left.  In  the  lower  part  of  each  diagram  the  heavy 
horizontal  line  represents  the  normal  temperature,  whereas  the  variable  line  shows  the  temperature  departure  for  each  week  from  the  normal, 
as  indicated  by  the  figures  at  the  left.  The  condition  of  corn  on  the  first  of  each  month,  as  compared  with  the  10-year  average,  expressed  in 
percentages,  as  reported  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  indicated  by  the  heavy  dots,  according  to  the  figures  at  the  right,  and  these  dots 
are  connected  by  lines 
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have  the  crop  get  as  early  a  start  and  develop  as  rapidly  as  possible 
that  the  danger  from  fall  frost  may  be  lessened.  This  is  especially 
important  in  regions  where  the  growing  season  is  comparatively 
short,  but  at  the  same  time  too  early  planting  greatly  increases  the 
danger  of  unfavorable  temperature  conditions  for  germination  and 
for  coming  up*  Further,  in  case  the  very  young  plants  do  not  have 
sufficient  warmth  they  become  stunted  and  yellow  and,  thereafter, 
require  an  appreciable  time  to  regain  vigorous  growth  when  favor- 
able weather  sets  in. 

Very  young  corn  may  be  frosted  in  spring  without  serious  per- 
manent injury,  so,  in  general,  early  fall  frosts  are  more  to  be  feared 
than  late  spring  frosts.  Light  frost  in  fall,  however,  may  hasten 
maturity  without  material  damage.  The  best  date  to  begin  planting 
on  the  more  favorable  soils  is  about  the  time  the  normal  daily  tem- 
perature rises  to  55°  F. 

Temperature  is  usually  more  important  in  corn  growth  during 
the  spring  and  early  summer,  but  thereafter  rainfall  is  of  greater 
importance.  There  is  a  close  relation  between  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  corn  at  the  beginiug  of  July  and  the  temperature  during 
June.  Figure  21  shows  in  a  graphic  manner  the  relation  of  the 
June  temperature  to  the  condition  of  corn  on  July  1,  as  reported  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  States  of 
Iowa  and  Ohio.  The  correlation  coefficient5  between  the  June  tem- 
perature and  corn  condition,  as  shown  in  this  graph,  for  Ohio  is 
+  0.65  and  for  Iowa  +  0.82.  June  temperatures  in  Iowa  are  rela- 
tively of  greater  importance  in  early  growth  of  corn  than  in  Ohio, 
partly  because  the  temperature  in  Iowa  is  normally  lower  for  this 
month.  There  is,  however,  a  much  closer  relation  between  the  June 
temperature  and  July  1  condition  than  between  the  June  temperature 
and  the  yield,  as  the  latter  depends  more,  in  most  cases,  on  the 
weather  during  July  and  August. 

Figures  22  and  23  show  the  combined  temperature  and  rainfall 
effect  on  the  growth  of  corn  for  selected  States  during  the  years 
1917  and  1918,  the  first,  in  general,  a  favorable  and  the  second  an 
unfavorable  year.  These  graphs  show,  for  the  States  indicated,  for 
each  week  during  the  growing  season,  the  amount  of  rainfall,  the 
departure  of  temperature  from  the  normal,  and  the  condition  of 
corn,  as  reported  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
on  the  first  of  July,  August,  and  September,  respectively. 

Figure  22  shows  that  in  1917  rainfall  in  general  was  sufficient  dur- 
ing the  critical  months  of  July  and  August,  and  that  in  most  cases 
a  general  improvement  in  the  condition  of  corn  is  indicated.  The 
hot,  dry  weather  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  the  drought  extending 
from  early  in  June  throughout  July,  however,  caused  a  marked 
falling  off,  but  considerable  of  this  loss  was  regained  as  a  result 
of  the  generous  rains  beginning  the  first  of  August.  In  general, 
high  temperatures  are  not  harmful  to  corn  when  moisture  is  sufficient. 
There  was  also  a  moderate  deficiency  in  rainfall  in  Indiana  and 

e  The  term  "  correlation,  coefficient "  is  used  by  statisticians  to  express  the  degTee  of 
relationship  between  two  variables ;  it  is  usually  a  dcimal  lying  between  plus  1  and 
minus  1.  When  plus  1  it  signifies  strict  proportionality  between  the  two  variables ;  when 
minus  1  the  relationship  is  the  same  hut  the  variation  is  in  the  opposite  sense.  In  the 
example  given  the  coefficient  between  June  temperature  and  the  condition  of  corn  in  Iowa 
is  quite  large,  +  0.82,  thus  showing  the  large  influence  of  temperature  in  that  State  as 
Compared  with  Ohio. 
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23. — In  the  upper  part  of  each  diagram  the  heavy  solid  line  indicates  the  normal  rainfall,  whereas  the  average  amounts  for  the  several  weeks 
are  shown  by  the  vertical  bars.  The  rainfall  values  are  indicated  by  the  figures  at  the  left.  In  the  lower  part  of  each  diagram  the  heavy  horizontal 
line  represents  the  normal  temperature,  whereas  the  variable  line  shows  the  temperature  departure  for  each  week  from  the  normal,  as  indicated 
by  the  figures  at  the  left.  The  condition  of  corn  on  the  first  of  each  month,  as  compared  with  the  10-year  average,  expressed  in  percentages,  as 
reported  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  indicated  by  the  heavy  dots,  according  to  the  figures  at  the  right,  and  these  dots  are  connected  by 
lines 
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Ohio  in  much  of  July,  under  which  condition  the  crop  barely  held 
its  own,  with  little  or  no  improvement.  In  the  other  cases,  where 
rainfall  was  ample  and  well  distributed  from  week  to  week,  con- 
tinued improvement  in  condition  is  shown. 

Figure  23  tells  for  the  following  year,  1918,  a  different  story. 
Droughts,  severe  in  some  sections,  and  accompanied  by  high  tempera- 
tures, were  widespread  during  the  critical  period  of  corn  growth, 
with  resultant  marked  deterioration  in  the  crop,  as  indicated  by  the 
graph-  This  is  shown  most  pronouncedly  in  the  cases  of  Oklahoma 
and  Missouri.  The  yield  of  corn  in  Oklahoma  that  year  was  only 
about  half  the  normal  and  it  was  much  below  normal  in  Missouri. 

Corn  possesses  certain  characteristics  which,  in  some  respects, 
would  appear  to  make  it  adaptable  to  droughty  conditions.  The 
plants  are  d^ep  rooted,  which  enables  them  to  draw  moisture  from 
the  subsoil ;  in  hot,  dry  weather  the  rolling  of  the  blades  reduces 
the  loss  of  water  from  the  plant,  and  the  water  requirements  to 
produce  a  given  quantity  of  dry  matter  is  less  than  for  most  other 

INFLUENCE  OF  RAINFALL  IN  JULY  AND  AUGUST  ON  THE  YIELD  OF  CORN 
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Pig.  24. — Regions  with,  abundant  and  uniform;  summer  rains  are  the  most  favorable 
for  corn  production,  as  rainfall  usually  is  the  most  important  weather  element 
for  this  crop.  Where  there  are  wide  variations  from  year  to  year  in  rainfall,  as 
in  Kansas,  there  are  also  wide  variations  in  corn  yield,  compared  with,  regions 
where  summer  rains  are  more  uniform,  as  in.  Ohio 
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crops.  It  has  other  requirements  not  found  in  dry  climates,  however, 
which  more  than  offset  these  advantages  and  make  it  unsuited  to 
semiarid  conditions.  Principal  among  these  is  the  characteristic 
short,  critical  period  of  growth  immediately  after  blooming,  during 
which  a  plentiful  supply  of  moisture  is  required  for  a  good  yield; 
dry  periods,  in  semiarid  sections,  are  likely  to  occur  about  the  time 
of  year  when  the  crop  most  needs  moisture.  Again,  semiarid  sec- 
tions have  a  large  daily  temperature  range,  with  cool  nights,  whereas 
the  crop  requires  warm  nights  as  well  as  warm  days.  In  addition  to 
the  unfavorable  effect  of  deficient  moisture  during  the  period  of 
ear  development  drought  often  hastens  the  shedding  of  pollen  from 
the  tassel  and  at  the  same  time  delays  the  appearance  of  silk,  in 
which  case  the  pollen  may  be  largely  wasted  before  the  silk  appears. 

In  regions  where  summer  rainfall  is  normally  light  end  drought 
comparatively  frequent  corn  is  an  uncertain  crop  and  the  yields 
from  year  to  year  vary  greatly.  Figure  24  affords  a  comparison 
between  the  rainfall  for  July  and  August  for  a  period  of  20  years 
and  the  per  acre  yield  of  corn  in  Kansas  and  Ohio.  In  Kansas, 
where  the  variations  in  summer  rainfall  are  large,  there  are  also 
large  differences  in  yields  from  year  to  year,  whereas  in  Ohio  both 
the  rainfall  and  yield  are  comparatively  uniform. 

Effective  rainfall. — Although  summer  rains  are  very  important 
in  corn  growth,  light  falls  during  a  drought  may  be  harmful  rather 
than  beneficial,  because  by  merely  wetting  the  surface  of  the  ground 
an  effective  dust  mulch  may  be  destroyed,  resulting  in  more  moisture 
being  lost  from  the  soil  by  evaporation.  Frequent  light  showers 
during  the  early  growth  of  corn  may  also  cause  the  plants  to  root 
near  the  surface,  which  would  be  unfavorable  if  a  drought  should 
follow  later  in  the  season.  When  July  is  dry  the  reduction  in  yield 
has  been  found  to  be  less  when  the  previous  June  was  also  moderately 

drv- 

With  respect  to  rainfall  intensity  as  related  to  corn  growth,  it 
appears  that  for  equal  quantities  of  rain  its  value  increases  as  the 
number  of  rainy  days  diminishes  unless  the  rain  comes  in  too  heavy 
amounts.  Eainfall  of  half  an  inch  or  more  is  much  more  effective 
than  an  equal  amount  of  water  in  smaller  falls. 

Freezing  injury  to  seed  corn. — When  corn  contains  a  large  amount 
of  moisture  its  germinating  quality  is  much  more  liable  to  be  af- 
fected by  low  winter  temperatures  than  when  the  kernels  are  dry. 
With  10  to  14  per  cent  of  moisture  it  is  usually  safe  from  injury, 
even  by  severely  cold  weather,  but  when  it  contain  as  much  as  60 
per  cent  the  germ  may  be  killed  by  a  prolonged  exposure  to  a  tem- 
perature only  slightly  below  freezing.  In  fact,  a  very  close  relation 
exists  between  the  moisture  content  of  the  kernel  and  the  degree 
of  cold  required  to  kill  the  germ.  Seed  corn  may  be  seemingly 
mature  and  show  fairly  good  germination  in  early  winter  but  so 
full  of  moisture  that  cold  weather  later  may  greatly  reduce  its 
germinating  qualities. 

Weather  and  Wheat 

Wheat  may  be  successfully  grown  over  a  wide  area  of  the  earth's 
surface  and  in  a  variety  of  soils.  The  crop  is  best  suited,  however, 
to  temperature  regions  having  a  growing  season  of  at  least  90  days 
in  length  and  moderate  rainfall.    It  is  most  extensively  cultivated 
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at  present  where  the  average  annual  rainfall  is  less  than  30  inches. 
Most  of  the  famous  wheat  soils  of  the  world  are  of  high  fertility 
and  fine  texture,  such  as  silts  or  silt  and  clay  loam.  There  are,  in 
general,  two  main  classes  of  wheat — one  seeded  in  the  fall  and  the 
other  in  the  spring.  The  spring  variety  is  usually  sown  where 
the  winters  are  dry  and  cold  and  the  winter  variety  where  it  is 
warmer  with  more  snow  protection.  In  the  colder  wheat-growing 
regions  the  amount  of  winter  snowfall  depends  more  on  the  geo- 
graphic location,  with  respect  to  the  supply  of  moisture  than  on  the 
temperature  conditions. 

The  more  important  winter-wheat  producing  countries  are  the 
United  States,  India,  Russia,  Argentina,  and  France.  Other  than 
in  Russia,  the  United  States,  and  Canada,  the  world's  spring-wheat 
production  is  unimportant. 

Climatic  requirements. — The  quality  and  chemical  composition  of 
wheat  depend  largely  on  the  climate  of  the  region  in  which  it  is 
grown.  Wheat  of  the  more  humid  areas  has  a  tendency  to  be  of 
soft  and  starchy  composition,  whereas  that  grown  in  less  humid 
climates  is  hard  and  darker  in  color.  Owing  to  the  alternation  of 
the  seasons  in  the  Northern  and  Southern  Hemispheres  and  the 
varying  altitudes  and  latitudes  in  which  wheat  is  grown,  harvest  is 
in  progress  each  month  of  the  year  in  some  part  of  the  world. 

The  ideal  climate  for  wheat  is  one  with  a  long  and  rather  wet 
winter,  prolonged  into  a  cool  and  rather  moist  spring,  which  gradu- 
ally merges  into  a  warmer  summer,  the  weather  growing  progres- 
sively drier  as  it  grows  warmer,  with  only  comparatively  light  rains 
after  the  blossoming  of  the  crop — just  enough  to  bring  the  grain  to 
maturity.  Wheat  should  have  abundant  sunshine  and  rather  dry 
air,  but  without  dry  and  scorching  winds  toward  harvest,  until  the 
grain  is  fully  ripe,  and  then  warm,  dry,  rainless  weather  until  the 
harvest  is  gathered. 

In  the  early  stages  of  wheat  production  in  Australia  it  was 
thought  that  abundant  moisture  was  essential,  and  cultivation  was 
confined  to  the  wetter,  coastal  country,  with  an  annual  rainfall  of 
30  to  40  inches,  but  the  results  were  disappointing.  Later  it  was 
found  that  the  drier,  interior  districts  were  more  favorable  for  this 
crop,  and  thereafter  Australia  became  more  prominent  as  a  wheat- 
producing  country.  The  bulk  of  the  crop  in  that  country  is  now 
grown  where  the  annual  rainfall  is  less  than  25  inches,  and  in  some 
sections  wheat  is  produced  where  the  rainfall  is  very  light. 

In  the  great  wheat-producing  Plains  region  of  the  United  States 
there  is  heavy  grain  production  where  the  annual  amount  of  pre- 
cipitation is  comparatively  small.  This  has  been  made  possible  only 
by  the  favorable  seasonal  distribution  of  the  rainfall.  There  are  a 
number  of  distinctive  types  of  precipitation  in  the  United  States, 
and  in  this  particular  area  the  rainfall  is  characterized  by  generous 
amounts  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  months  at  a  time  when 
the  moisture  can  best  be  utilized  by  the  growing  plants  and  by 
very  light  fall  and  winter  precipitation.  To  this  fortunate  pro- 
vision of  nature  the  large  farming  sections  in  this  area  owe  their 
Srominence.  There  are  also  important  grain  sections  in  the  more 
orthwestern  States  which  receive  on  the  average  less  than  15  inches 
of  precipitation.  In  fact,  in  some  localities  wheat  is  grown  where 
the  normal  annual  precipitation  is  only  about  10  inches,  but  in  such 
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cases  special  methods  for  conserving  the  soil  moisture  must  be 
practiced. 

Winter  wheat. — In  the  United  States  central  Kansas  is  the  most 
important  center  of  winter  wheat  growth,  and  this  area  of  heavy 
production  extends  southward  into  west-central  Oklahoma  and 
northward  into  southeastern  Nebraska.  Other  important  centers  are 
found  in  the  States  bordering  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio  Eiver, 
in  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  western  Maryland,  and  in  south- 
eastern Washington. 

Winter  wheat  yields  very  well  in  the  more  humid  and  warmer 
sections  of  the  country,  but  it  is  in  competition  with  other  better 
paying  crops,  which  are  preferred.  The  danger  of  damage  by  rust 
is  greater  also.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  extensive  winter  wheat  culture  follows  closely  the 
isotherm  of  average  temperature  of  68°  F.  for  the  two  months  pre- 
ceding harvest.  The  northern  boundary  of  winter  wheat  follows, 
in  a  general  way,  the  mean  winter  temperature  line  of  20°  F.  north 
of  which  the  climate  is  better  suited  to  spring  wheat. 

Winter  MlMng. — Winter  damage  to  wheat  is  usually  grouped 
under  four  main  heads:  Heaving,  smothering,  direct  effect  of  low 
temperature  and  drought.  Heaving  is  one  of  the  most  common  causes 
of  damage,  especially  on  poorly  drained  soil.  It  occurs  usually  in 
spring  and  is  due  to  alternate  freezing  and  thawing,  which  lifts  the 
plants  from  the  soil  and  leaves  the  roots  exposed  to  the  air.  This  is 
a  common  cause  of  winter  killing  in  the  eastern  United  States. 

Smothering  of  the  plants  occurs  when  the  ground  is  covered  with 
an  ice  sheet.  This  more  frequently  results  from  the  freezing  of 
melted  snow,  although  it  is  sometimes  caused  by  sleet  or  glaze  cover- 
ing the  plants.  Plants  are  sometimes  killed  by  the  direct  effect  of 
cold  on  the  tissues  when  snow  protection  is  absent.  This  kind  of 
injury  usually  increases  with  the  degree  and  duration  of  the  cold, 
but  the  effect  of  a  sudden  freeze  of  short  duration  following  a  warm 
period,  especially  in  spring,  may  be  very  harmful.  Winter  drought 
may  also  cause  injury,  but  this  is  not  so  frequent  as  the  other  causes 
mentioned. 

Weather  and  growth. — The  season  of  winter-wheat  growth  from 
the  time  of  planting  to  harvest  is  so  long  that  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine satisfactorily  the  weather  influence  on  the  final  yield  during 
different  periods  of  growth.  It  is  important  that  moisture  be  suffi- 
cient to  enable  the  preparation  of  a  good  seed  bed  and  for  germina- 
tion of  seed,  and  that  the  early  period  of  growth  be  moderately  warm 
and  moist.  When  favorable  weather  prevails  during  the  fall  months 
the  plants  usually  establish  a  good  root  system  and  are  less  liable  to 
winter  injury  than  when  unfavorable  growing  weather  prevails 
during  that  period. 

Statistical  studies,  however,  indicate  that  conditions  during  the 
fall  months  do  not  bear,  in  general,  any  material  relation  to  the 
yield  of  wheat  the  following  summer,  but  that  the  weather  during 
the  winter,  spring,  and  early  summer  months,  especially  from  March 
to  June,  has  a  much  greater  influence  on  the  final  output.  Conse- 
quently, wheat  may  be  in  poor  condition  at  the  beginning  of  winter, 
and  with  favorable  weather  later  the  improvement  may  be  such  as  to 

Sroduce  satisfactory  yields.    On  the  other  hand,  good  growing  con- 
ttions  may  prevail  throughout  the  season  until  near  harvest  time, 
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when  a  short  period  of  unfavorable  weather  may  prove  disastrous. 
Hot,  dry  weather  during  the  ripening  period,  especially  following  a 
spring  and  early  summer  season  of  warm  weather  and  abundant 
moisture,  is  especially  harmful.  Figures  25  and  26,  based  on  condi- 
tions in  several  important  wheat  States  during  the  crop  seasons  of 
1917-18  and  1918-19,  afford  good  illustrations  of  the  two  opposite 
cases  named. 
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F"ig.  25. — In  the  upper  part  of  each  diagram  the  heavy  solid  line  indicates  the 
normal  monthly  rainfall,  whereas  the  average  falls  for  the  several  months  are 
shown  by  the  vertical  bars.  The  rainfall  values  are  indicated  by  the  figures  at 
the  left.  In  the  lower  part  of  each  diagram  the  heavy  horizontal  line  repre- 
sents the  normal  temperature,  whereas  the  variable  line  shows  the  temperature 
departure  for  each  month  from  the  normal,  as  indicated  by  the  figures  at  the 
left  The  condition  of  winter  wheat  on  the  first  of  December,  April,  May,  and 
June,  as  compared  with  the  10-year  average,  expressed  in  percentages,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  indicated  by  the  heavy  dots,  accord- 
ing to  the  figures  at  the  right,  and  these  dots  are  connected  by  lines 
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Figure  25  shows  that  a  widespread  drought  prevailed  during  the 
fall  of  1917,  and,  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  wheat  was  in  very  poor 
condition,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  reporting  the  lowest  con- 
dition figures  of  record  on  December  1.  Later  favorable  weather 
obtained  and  a  good  yield  was  harvested. 
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Fig.  26. — In  the  upper  part  of  each  diagram  the  heavy  solid  line  indicates  the 
normal  monthly  rainfall,  whereas  the  average  falls  for  the  several  months  are 
shown  by  the  vertical  bars.  The  rainfall  values  are  indicated  by  the  figures  at 
the  left.  In  the  lower  part  of  each  diagram  the  heavy  horizontal  line  represents 
the  normal  temperature,  whereas  the  variable  line  shows  the  temperature  de- 
parture for  each  month  from  the  normal,  as  indicated  by  the  figures  at  the  left. 
The  condition  of  winter  wheat  on  the  first  of  December,  April,  May,  and  June, 
as  compared  with  the  10-year  average,  expressed  in  percentages,  as  reported  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  indicated  by  the  heavy  dots,  and  these  are 
connected  by  lines 
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Figure  26  shows  that  during  the  1918-19  season  exceptionally 
favorable  weather  for  growth  of  wheat  prevailed  in  the  more  im- 
portant producing  States  throughout  nearly  the  entire  season. 
With  very  few  exceptions,  no  two  successive  months  in  any  State 
had  precipitation  below  normal  and  the  temperatures  averaged 
mostly  above  normal  throughout  the  season.  The  soil  was  in  ex- 
cellent condition  during  the  late  summer  and  fall  of  1918  for  prepa- 
ration of  seed  beds,  germination  of  seed,  and  early  growth  of  young 
plants,  and,  consequently,  wheat  entered  the  winter  in  splendid 
shape,  with  roots  well  established.  The  winter  was  mild,  with 
sufficient  soil  moisture  available,  and  the  spring  months  were  uni- 
formly favorable  for  growth.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  condition 
of  wheat  on  April  1,  1919,  was  reported  to  be  from  120  to  130  per 
cent  of  the  10-year  average  in  all  States  shown  on  the  graph,  and 
this  excellent  showing  continued  generally  in  the  reports  for  the  fol- 
lowing two  months. 

The  yield  of  winter  wheat,  however,  did  not  come  up  to  expecta- 
tions, as  compared  with  the  indications  a  short  time  before  harvest, 
but  was  disappointing  quite  generally  as  to  both  quantity  and 
quality.  Under  the  influence  of  persistent  favorable  growing 
weather,  there  was  too  rank  straw  growth  at  the  expense  of  grain  in 
many  localities,  with  considerable  complaints  of  lodging,  which, 
combined  with  warm,  dry  weather  when  the  grain  was  in  the  milk 
stage  and  when  ripening,  resulted  in  many  poorly  filled  heads  and 
much  shriveled  grain.  As  harvest  approached  there  was  also  an  in- 
crease in  disease,  particularly  of  rust  in  the  Central  Valley  States. 

Weather  and  harvest. — East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  the  time 
of  wheat  maturity  varies  with  the  latitude,  the  beginning  of  har- 
vest being  increasingly  later  with  northward  progress.  From  the 
Tennessee-Kentucky  boundary  line  northward  to  southern  Michi- 
gan, a  distance  of  about  375  miles,  the  beginning  of  harvest  ranges 
from  about  June  10  in  the  south  to  July  5  in  the  north,  which  shows 
a  northward  progression  of  approximately  15  miles  a  day.  Over 
the  Great  Plains  region  the  dates  range  from  the  first  few  days  in 
June  in  southern  Oklahoma  to  about  July  5  in  northern  Nebraska, 
progressing  northward  a  distance  of  about  600  miles  in  approxi- 
mately one  month,  or  at  a  rate  close  to  20  miles  a  day.  From  the 
Rocky  Mountains  westward,  unlike  the  East,  the  time  of  maturity 
depends  on  elevation  instead  of  latitude.  In  this  area  the  begin- 
ning of  harvest  in  an  average  year  ranges  from  about  May  15  at 
the  lower  elevations  in  the  South  to  near  the  middle  of  August  in 
the  higher  altitudes  of  the  central  Rocky  Mountain  districts. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  wheat  harvest  and  threshing  periods 
be  dry,  particularly  in  sections  where  a  large  acreage  is  grown. 
In  the  Central  Great  Plains  States,  where  wheat  is  produced  on  a 
more  extensive  scale  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  country,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  whereas  rainfall  is  usually  heavy  from  June 
to  August,  as  compared  with  other  seasons  of  the  year,  it  mostly 
occurs  in  the  form  of  night  showers,  which  offer  a  minimum  inter- 
ference with  the  gathering  of  the  wheat  crop.  In  Kansas  and  east- 
ern Nebraska  in  particular,  the  region  of  most  extensive  winter 
wheat  growing  in  the  United  States,  the  nighttime  rainfall  from 
June  to  August  is  usually  much  greater  than  occurs  during  the  day- 
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light  hours,  which  is  also  true  for  the  frequency  and  duration  of 
rain.  This  means  much  to  the  farmers  of  that  section,  as  otherwise 
it  is  probable  that  great  difficulty  would  often  be  experienced  in 
gathering  the  immense  crops  grown. 

Spring  wheat. — The  principal  area  devoted  to  spring  wheat  com- 
prises the  central-northern  portion  of  the  country.  North  Dakota 
is  the  most  important  spring-wheat  State,  although  the  area  of 
intensive  production  extends  into  western  and  southern  Minnesota 
and  eastern  South  Dakota.  Another  important  center  is  in  the 
Palouse  and  Big  Bend  district  of  eastern  Washington.  The  southern 
boundary  of  spring  wheat  conforms  more  or  less  closely  to  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  corn  and  winter  wheat,  whereas  the  northern  limit 
corresponds  approximately  to  the  mean  summer  temperature  line 
of  58°  F.,  which  is  mostly  in  Canada. 

In  connection  with  the  southern  boundary  of  the  present  spring- 
wheat  culture,  it  is  important  to  note  that  there  are  considerable 
areas  in  the  upper  Appalachian  Mountains  where  the  climatic  con- 
ditions are  favorable  for  the  growth  of  this  crop.  In  Virginia  these 
favorable  areas  are  located  north  of  the  thirty-eighth  parallel  of 
latitude  and  at  elevations  above  2,000  to  3,000  feet ;  in  western  Mary- 
land, southern  Pennsylvania,  and  northern  West  Virginia  above 
1,800  feet,  and  in  northern  Pennsylvania  above  600  feet.  At  even 
lower  elevations  in  these  States  and  in  northern  and  central  Indiana 
and  Ohio,  as  well  as  above  1,400  feet  in  North  Carolina,  northwest- 
ern Georgia,  and  eastern  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  the  early  varieties 
of  spring  wheat  could  be  sown  as  a  catch  crop.  The  dates  of  seeding 
and  harvesting  in  these  districts  would  agree  closely  with  those  for 
oats. 

Weather  and  spring-wheat  growth. — The  precipitation  in  May 
and  June  and  the  temperature  in  June  are  important  factors  in  the 
growth  of  spring  wheat.    In  North  Dakota  rainfall  for  these  two 
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Pio.  27. — In  the  upper  part  of  each  diagram  the  heavy  solid  line  indicates  the 
normal  monthly  rainfall,  whereas  the  average  falls  for  the  several  months 
are  shown  by  the  vertical  bars.  The  rainfall  values  are  indicated  by  the 
figures  at  the  left.  In  the  lower  part  of  each  diagram  the  heavy  horizontal 
line  represents  the  normal  temperature,  whereas  the  variable  line  shows  the 
temperature  departure  for  each  month  from  the  normal,  as  indicated  by  the 
figures  at  the  left.  The  condition  of  spring  wheat  on  the  first  of  May,  June, 
and  July,  as  compared  with  the  10-year  average,  expresses  in  percentages,  as 
reported  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  indicated  by  the  heavy  dots,  and 
these  are  connected  by  lines 
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months  was  below  the  normal  12  times  during  a  period  of  26  years, 
above  the  normal  13  times,  and  normal  once.  Of  the  13  years  with 
rainfall  above  the  normal  the  per  acre  yield  of  spring  wheat  was 
above  normal  9  times  and  below  normal  4  times-  Of  the  13  years 
during  this  period,  with  May  and  June  rainfall  above  the  normal 
in  South  Dakota,  the  yield  was  normal  or  above  10  times  and  below 
normal  only  3  times.  The  rainfall  averaged  above  normal  for  May 
and  June,  with  the  June  temperature  below  normal,  11  times  in 
North  Dakota  and  9  times  in  South  Dakota  during  the  same  period, 
and  of  these  years  73  per  cent  in  North  Dakota  and  90  per  cent  in 
South  Dakota  had  yields  above  the  average. 

Figure  27  shows  the  varying  effect  of  rainfall  and  temperature 
on  the  growth  of  spring  wheat  for  several  States  during  the  season 
of  1918.  In  Washington  and  Montana  the  spring  drought  in  that 
year  was  disastrous  to  the  crop,  but  conditions  were  more  favorable 
in  the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota.  Precipitation  was  especially  favor- 
able in  South  Dakota,  but  in  North  Dakota  the  effect  of  the  defi- 
ciency of  rainfall  in  June  is  shown  by  the  slight  lowering  in  the 
condition  of  wheat  as  shown  on  the  graph.  These  graphs  show 
clearly  the  importance  of  weather  in  the  growth  of  this  crop. 

Weather  and  Oats 

Oats  are  best  adapted  to  cool,  moist  climates,  such  as  are  found 
in  most  of  the  northern  European  countries,  the  northeastern  por- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  in  Canada.  The  oat  is  a  cool  weather 
plant  and  consequently  needs  moderately  low  temperatures  during 
the  season  when  the  heads  develop  and  fill.  In  warmer  climates, 
such  as  the  southern  United  States,  however,  winter  varieties  are 
grown  which  are  sown  in  the  fall.  Winter  oats  are  less  hardy  than 
winter  wheat,  however,  and  are  more  frequently  damaged  by  cool 
waves  in  winter,  and  they  usually  yield  less  than  spring  oats.  The 
region  of  winter-oat  production  in  the  United  States  is  bounded  on 
the  north  approximately  by  the  winter  mean  isotherm  of  35°  F., 
which  extends  broadly  from  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  westward 
across  southern  Missouri  and  central  Oklahoma. 

The  principal  oat-producing  area  of  the  United  States  comprises 
the  northern  portion  of  the  country  extending  from  eastern  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Nebraska,  eastward  to  western  Pennsyl- 
vania and  western  New  York,  where  the  summers  are  usually  cool 
and  moist.  Spring  oats  should  be  sown  about  the  time  the  normal 
daily  temperature  rises  to  43°  F.,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  general 
vegetative  period.  The  crop  requires  nearly  four  months  to  mature, 
and  it  is  important  to  seed  as  early  as  weather  conditions  will  per- 
mit so  that  the  critical  period  in  growth  will  be  reached  before  the 
warmest  of  summer  weather  sets  in. 

Owing  to  the  early  date  of  oat  seeding,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
cold,  wet  weather  follows  sowing.  Such  condition  is  very  unfavor- 
able, as  the  seed  may  fail  to  germinate,  and  too  cool  weather  unfa- 
vorably affects  the  growth  of  the  young  plants.  For  best  results 
the  temperature  should  be  above  normal  for  the  season  and  locality 
about  the  date  of  sowing  and  for  sometime  thereafter,  with  only 
moderately  moist  soil.  When  the  heads  are  forming  and  grain 
developing,  the  crop  requires  cool  and  moderately  wet  weather,  as 
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such  conditions  favor  proper  filling  and  ripening  of  the  grain.  Hot, 
dry  weather,  even  for  only  a  few  days,  at  the  critical  period  or 
development  may  materially  reduce  the  yield. 

It  has  been  found  in  Russia  that  a  mean  daily  temperature  above 
75°  F.,  with  a  maximum  temperature  above  86°,  between  the  head- 
ing and  milk  stage  endangers  the  yield  of  oats,  especially  if  a 
number  of  such  days  occur  in  succession.  An  abundance  or  mois- 
ture in  June,  when  the  plants  were  developing  vegetative  organs, 
was  found  to  be  very  beneficial. 

Weather  and  Minor  Grain  Crops 

Bye. — Rye  is  a  typical  cool-weather  plant.  It  may  be  sown  later 
in  fall  than  wheat  and  can  be  grown  where  the  winters  are  too  cold 
for  winter-wheat  production.  It  will  germinate  and  grow  with 
temperatures  but  little  above  freezing  and  is  not  unfavorably 
effected  by  light  frost  when  in  the  milk  stage.  The  region  of  great- 
est production  in  the  United  States  comprises  the  area  from  New 
York  westward  to  North  Dakota.  In  the  central-northern  States 
it  is  grown  where  the  mean  winter  temperature  is  about  zero  and 
where  temperatures  as  low  as  — 40°  F.  sometimes  occur.  The  crop 
is  much  more  extensively  grown  in  Europe,  where  in  some  countries 
it  is  more  largely  used  for  food  than  in  America. 

A  correlation  of  weather  and  the  yield  of  rye  in  the  central- 
northern  portion  of  the  United  States  shows  that  the  crop  needs 
for  best  results  moderately  dry  and  warm  weather  in  April,  a 
rather  abundant  moisture  supply  in  May,  and  cool  weather  in 
June.  Experiments  in  Russia  indicate  that  favorable  conditions 
include  a  rather  plentiful  supply  of  warmth  and  moisture  before 
the  formation  of  the  beads  and  cool  and  damp  weather  thereafter, 
though  with  moderate  temperatures  and  dry  weather  during  the 
blooming  period.  The  crop  does  not  fill  well  if  there  is  too  much 
rain  when  the  heads  are  in  bloom. 

Barley. — Barley  has  a  short  growth  period  and  consequently  is 
produced  in  high  latitudes  where  the  growing  seasons  are  short  and 
the  weather  too  cool  for  corn.  The  temperature  range  of  this  crop 
in  the  United  States  is  wider  than  that  of  any  other  cereal.  It  is 
grown  up  to  10,000  feet  elevation  in  some  Rocky  Mountain  districts, 
where  the  smmer  temperature  is  little  more  than  50°  F.,  and  also  in 
southeastern  California,  where -the  temperature  for  the  summer  sea- 
son is  as  high  as  95°  F.  It  will  mature  with  an  annual  rainfall  of 
less  than  10  inches  and  is  mostly  grown  in  subhumid  to  semiarid 
climates. 

Although  barley  can  be  grown  in  warm  climates,  the  principal 
producing  districts  in  the  United  States  do  not  have  any  month  dur- 
ing the  growing  season  with  a  mean  temperature  above  75°  F.  It 
has  been  found  in  England  that  the  chief  requirement  for  a  good 
yield  is  a  cool  summer,  especially  after  mid-June.  Barley  is  affected 
by  spring  frost  more  than  either  wheat  or  oats,  but  it  recovers 
quickly  from  frost  effect.  A  correlation  of  barley  yield  and  weather 
in  Wisconsin  shows  that  the  crop  yields  best  with  a  rather  warm 
and  dry  April  and  a  cool  June,  with  rainfall  in  May  and  June 
moderately  above  normal. 
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Buckwheat. — A  cool,  moist  summer  best  suits  this  crop,  very  little 
being  grown  in  the  United  States  where  the  summer  temperature 
averages  over  70°  F.  and  practically  none  where  it  exceeds  75°.  It 
is  well  adapted  to  high  altitudes  with  short  growing  seasons,  as  10  to 
12  weeks  are  sufficient  for  maturity  under  favorable  weather  con- 
ditions. It  is  very  sensitive  to  cold,  however,  and  consequently  the 
growth  period  must  be  free  from  frost. 

Buckwheat  seed  will  germinate  with  a  temperature  as  low  as  45° ; 
but  the  optimum  warmth  for  germination  is  about  80°.  Like  oats, 
warmth  in  the  germinating  and  early  growth  period  is  desirable, 
but  the  weather  should  be  cool  and  moist  during  the  later  period  of 
growth,  especially  when  the  grains  are  forming.  High  temperatures 
and  drought  are  very  unfavorable  about  the  blooming  stage.  It  is 
claimed  that  a  type  of  buckwheat  has  been  developed  in  Russia,  by 
constant  early  seeding,  that  will  resist  a  temperature  several  degrees 
below  freezing. 

Flax. — Flax  for  fiber  is  grown  mainly  in  regions  of  high  humidity 
and  moderate  rainfall,  with  cool  summer  temperatures.  Uniform 
and  rather  slow  growth  is  necessary  to  produce  a  long,  even,  fine 
fiber,  and  a  material  checking  of  growth  just  before  the  formation 
of  bolls  results  in  an  inferior  type.  In  the  United  States  flax  is 
mostly  grown  for  seed,  and  principally  in  the  northern  Great  Plains. 
In  this  region  the  rapid  temperature  changes  and  uneven  distribu- 
tion of  rainfall  during  the  growing  season  results  in  a  short,  coarse 
straw  and  uneven  fiber ;  consequently  only  seed  is  produced. 

Flax  prefers  warm  and  moderately  dry  weather  in  May  and  June, 
or  during  the  planting  and  germinating  period,  damp,  warm  weather 
in  August,  and  cool  weather  with  plenty  of  moisture  in  early  Sep- 
tember. Deficient  moisture,  with  hot,  dry  winds  when  the  plants 
are  in  bloom  is  especially  harmful,  but  if  the  weather  be  too  cool 
and  cloudy  during  this  period  of  development  the  blooming  process 
will  be  unfavorably  prolonged,  resulting  in  uneven  ripening. 

Grain  sorghums. — Grain  sorghums  are  more  $r  less  drought  re- 
sisting and  are  best  suited  to  rather  dry,  hot,  and  "sunshiny  climates. 
They  are  enabled  to  withstand  droughty  periods  by  their  ability  to 
suspend  growth  without  material  injury  when  moisture  io  deficient 
and  resume  development  when  it  again  becomes  available.  These 
crops  are  sensitive  to  low  temperatures,  however,  and  do  not  grow 
well  in  high  altitudes  because  of  the  cool  nights.  They  require  a 
mean  summer  temperature  of  at  least  70°  to  75°  F. 

Grain  sorghums  are  grown  more  extensively  in  the  lower  Great 
Plains,  where  the  rainfall  ranges  from  15  to  30  inches,  than  in  any 
other  portion  of  the  United  States.  The  summers  are  warm  in  this 
region,  droughts  occur  rather  frequently,  and  there  is  much  sun- 
shine. When  growth  is  unduly  delayed  by  reason  of  drought  or 
cool  weather  these  crops  are  sometimes  damaged  by  early  fall  frosts. 
Rain  during  the  harvest  period  of  broomcorn  is  unfavorable  in 
discoloring  the  heads. 

Rice. — The  water  requirement  of  rice  is  very  high.  It  is  dis- 
tinctly a  tropical  plant,  but  can  be  grown  in  the  warmer  portions 
of  the  Temperate  Zone.  Summer  temperatures  should  be  at  least 
75°  F.  for  best  results,  though  some  varieties  are  grown  in  Japan 
where  the  mean  summer  temperature  is  as  low  as  70°.    A  cool  sum- 
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mer  in  this  case,  however,  may  case  a  failure  of  the  crop,  which 
is  very  serious,  as  it  is  the  chief  native  food  supply.  Where  irri- 
gation is  not  practiced,  a  region  to  be  favorable  for  rice  must  have 
a  very  heavy  rainfall,  especially  during  the  growing  season. 

Rice  production  in  the  United  States  is  very  small  compared  with 
that  of  the  oriental  countries.  It  is  chiefly  produced  in  this  country 
in  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley  States,  Texas,  and  California,  though 
some  is  grown  in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia.  The  industry  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley  of  California  has  rapidly  expanded  in  recent 
years.  In  the  United  States  it  is  necessary  to  irrigate  this  crop  be- 
cause the  high  water  requirements  are  not  met  by  natural  rainfall. 
The  crop  requires  a  growing  season  of  about  135  days,  and  the 
average  length  of  the  irrigation  period  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
and  Texas  is  about  85  days.  In  Louisiana  rice  has  been  found  to 
require  for  90  days  an  amount  of  water  equivalent  to  0.5  inch  of 
rainfall  daily. 

Weather  and  Cotton 

Cotton  is  of  tropical  origin  and  its  successful  cultivation  has 
rather  definite  climatic  boundaries.  The  area  of  growth,  however, 
is  limited  more  by  temperature  conditions  and  the  length  of  the 
growing  season  than  by  rainfall.  The  plant  grows  slowly  and, 
under  normal  conditions,  has  a  long  fruiting  period  which  requires 
for  maximum  production  a  growing  season  of  at  least  200  days. 
The  mean  summer  temperature  should  not  be  lower  than  about  77°  F. 
The  temperature  should  be  high  in  both  day  and  night  for  best 
growth.  The  average  annual  rainfall  in  the  Cotton  Belt  of  this 
country  varies  from  approximately  23  inches  in  the  extreme  western 
portion  of  the  belt  to  50  inches  or  more  in  central  and  eastern 
areas.  The  principal  producing  sections  in  Texas  have  a  warm- 
season  rainfall  (April  to  September)  of  about  21  inches,  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  21  to  24  inches,  and  the  more  eastern  cotton  States 
23  to  25  inches.     $ 

During  the  last  year  or  so  the  area  planted  to  cotton  has  been 
materially  extended  in  some  sections  to  the  west  and  north  of  what 
has  been  considered  the  Cotton  Belt.  In  these  regions  the  climate 
is  not  so  well  suited  to  the  requirements  of  cotton  as  in  the  Cotton 
Belt  proper,  but  at  the  same  time  the  crop  can  be  grown  in  compe- 
tition with  other  sections  because  of  the  boll- weevil  situation,  the  new 
areas  being  as  yet  practically  free  of  this  pest.  The  principal  ad- 
vantage of  the  more  southern  and  warmer  districts  is  their  long 
growing  season,  which  will  permit  late  fruit  to  mature  before  frost, 
but  this  was  largely  nullified  under  recent  conditions  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  weevil  left  little  or  no  late  fruit  to  mature  in  much  of 
the  old  producing  areas.  Thus,  with  the  higher  price  prevailing,  the 
smaller  crops  in  the  new  sections  may  still  be  profitable. 

Planting  and  early  growth. — Cotton  should  not  be  planted  until 
the  ground  becomes  thoroughly  warmed  up,  or  about  the  time  the 
normal  daily  temperature  rises  to  62°  F.  The  temperature  is  espe- 
cially important  during  the  early-growth  period,  particularly  in 
May  and  June,  when  warm  weather  and  a  moderate  amount  of 
moisture  is  desired.  It  is  especially  harmful  for  these  months  to  be 
cool  and  wet,  as  this  greatly  retards  growth,  and  when  the  crop  gets 
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Fig.  28. — In  the  upper  part  of  each  diagram  the  heavy  solid  line  indicates  the  normal  weekly  rainfall,  whereas  the  average  for  the  section  for  each  22 
week  is  shown  by  the  vertical  bars.     The  rainfall  values  are  indicated  by  the  figures  at  the  left     In  the  lower  part  of  each  diagram  the  heavy  §> 
horizontal  line  represents  the  normal  temperature,  whereas  the  variable  line  shows  the  temperature  departure  from  the  normal  for  each  week,  as  " 
indicated  by  the  figures  at  the  left     The  condition  of  cotton  on  the  25th  of  the  month,  as  compared '.with  a  10-year  average,  expressed  in  per- 
centages, as  reported  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  indicated  by  dots,  and  these  are  connected  by  broken  lines 
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a  late  start  the  retardation  in  development  usually  extends  through 
the  entire  growth  period  to  final  maturity.  In  addition,  too  much 
rain  in  these  months  prevents  proper  working,  and  thorough  culti- 
vation is  essential  for  best  results. 

Deficient  rainfall  during  July  and  August  is  more  frequently 
harmful  in  the  western  than  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  belt.  In 
fact,  in  the  central  and  eastern  districts  cotton  is  adversely  affected 
by  too  much  moisture  as  frequently,  or  more  so  perhaps,  than  by 
too  little.  Thus,  in  the  west  drought  is  most  to  be  feared  and  in 
the  east  too  much  rain.  The  ideal. rainfall  condition  is  that  of  the 
summer  thunderstorm  type,  with  periods  of  bright,  warm  weather 
between  the  rains. 

Frequent  rainfall  is  especially  undesirable  during  the  boll-open- 
ing and  picking  period,  as  the  exposed  fiber  is  discolored  and  dam- 
aged by  wet,  cloudy  weather,  and  at  the  same  time  picking,  which 
is  done  by  hand,  and,  therefore,  is  a  slow  and  long-drawn-out 
process,  is  prevented.  In  the  cotton-growing  States,  however,  rain- 
fall is  usually  lighter  during  the  fall  months  than  in  other  seasons, 
which  is  favorable  for  picking  and  ginning. 

Weather  and  the  boll  weew7.— Aside  from  the  direct  effect  on 
growth  and  fruiting  of  cotton,  continued  cloudy  and  rainy  weather 
is  very  favorable  for  weevil  activity,  whereas  dry,  hot  weather  is 
the  most  potent  factor  in  holding  this  pest  in  check.  Dryness,  sun- 
shine, and  heat  increase  the  death  rate  of  immature  weevils  enor- 
mously. The  most  important  weather  factors  affecting  the  boll 
weevil  are  winter  temperatures  and  spring  and  early  summer  rain- 
fall. With  a  temperature  as  low  as  10°  F.,  especially  if  continuing 
for  a  considerable  time,  the  boll  weevil  should  be  greatly  reduced 
or  largely  killed,  especially  where  there  is  scant  protection  afforded 
by  his  hybernating  quarters.  It  may  so  happen,  however,  that  the 
weevil  may  be  largely  reduced  by  winter  cold,  and  the  beneficial 
results  negatived  by  wet  weather  in  May  and  June,  whereby  those 
escaping  may  be  enabled  to  multiply  rapidly.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  may  largely  escape  through  a  mild  winter,  but  be  held  in  check 
by  dry,  sunshiny,  and  warm  weather  in  late  spring  and  early 
summer. 

General  weather  effects. — The  seasons  of  1917  and  1918  afford  ex- 
celent  illustrations  of  the  varying  effects  of  different  kinds  of  weather 
on  the  growth  .of  cotton,  as  indicated  by  Figures  28  and  29.  The 
effect  of  cool  weather  during  the  early  part  of  the  growing  season  is 
shown  by  Figure  28.  As  a  result  of  the  cool  spring  weather  in  1917, 
cotton  was  in  poor  condition  at  the  end  of  June,  but  thereafter  there 
was  a  steady  improvement  in  condition  in  most  cases,  though  the 
drought  caused  a  further  falling  off  in  Texas.  The  prevailing  mod- 
erate temperature  and  well-distributed  rainfall  in  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi  are  reflected  in  the  marked  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion of  cotton  in  these  States,  as  indicated  on  the  graph,  whereas  in 
Oklahoma  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  rainfall  in  August  is  strikingly 
shown.  .  ,    , 

In  1918  the  weather  was  widely  at  variance  with  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding summer.  Figure  29  shows  that  May  and  June  were  generally 
warm,  rather  dry,  and  favorable  for  cotton;  consequently  the  crop 
was  in  better  condition  than  usual  in  nearly  all  States  at  the  end  of 
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June.  Thereafter,  however,  drought  was  widespread,  and  in  the 
western  cotton  States  extremely  severe,  which  resulted  in  a  marked 
deterioration  in  the  crop.  The  graph  shows  that  conditions  were 
especially  bad  in  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  In  Texas 
there  were  10  consecutive  weeks  of  deficient  rainfall,  beginning  about 
the  middle  of  June,  whereas  in  Oklahoma  only  one  week  during  the 
same  period  had  as  much  as  normal  rainfall.  These  graphs  clearly 
show  the  unfavorable  effect  of  a  cool  spring  (fig.  28)  and  of  a 
droughty  summer  (fig.  29)  on  the  development  of  the  cotton  crop. 
Also  the  beneficial  effects  of  well-distributed  rainfall  and  favorable 
temperatures  as  in  several  States  in  1917  (fig.  28). 

Weather  and  Crop  Services 

The  United  States  is  preeminently  an  agricultural  country,  and 
the  farming  industry  is  basic  to  our  national  prosperity  to  a  greater 
extent  than  in  any  other  of  the  leading  countries  of  the  world.  The 
farmer's  working  partner,  so  to  speak,  is  the  weather,  and  it  is  essen- 
tial that  he  and  all  others  interested  in  the  important  problem  of 
supplying  the  Nation  with  food  be  kept  in  close  contact  with  pre- 
vailing weather  conditions  and  their  effect  on  growing  crops  and 
farming  operations.  To  supply  this  need  special  weather  and  crop 
services  are  maintained  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  through 
which  such  information  is  made  available  to  all  interested  persons. 
For  this  purpose  the  Weather  Bureau  maintains  two  more  or  less 
distinct  services — one  a  daily  and  the  other  a  weekly. 

Daily  cotton,  corn  and  wheat,  and  sugar  and  rice  region  services 
are  maintained.  In  these  a  large  number  of  special  meteorological 
observers,  well  distributed  throughout  the  principal  agricultural 
sections  of  the  country,  make  weather  observations,  and  their  reports 
are  collected  by  telegraph  and  published  daily  in  bulletin  form  at 
designated  central  Weather  Bureau  stations  in  different  sections  of 
the  country.  These  bulletins  show  for  the  various  stations  and  for 
each  24-hour  period  the  highest  and  lowest  temperature,  the  general 
character  of  the  weather,  and  the  amount  of  rainfall. 

In  the  weekly  service  the  officials  in  charge  at  designated  central 
Weather  Bureau  stations  for  the  several  States  collect  information 
weekly  from  special  and  cooperative  meteorological  observers  and  a 
large  number  of  correspondents  relative  to  prevailing  weather  con- 
ditions and  their  effect  on  farming  operations  and  crop  growth. 
These  officials  make  weekly  reports  to  the  central  office  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  where  the  information  is  tabulated  and  summarized  into 
a  weather  and  crop  report  for  the  entire  country.  This  is  released 
telegraphically  each  Wednesday  at  10  a.  m.  and  published  in  the 
"  Weekly  Weather  and  Crop  Bulletin,"  which  includes  meteorologi- 
cal tables  and  charts  showing  graphically  the  precipitation  and  tem- 
perature conditions  throughout  the  country.  In  addition  there  is 
published  a  local  weather  and  crop  summary  at  each  State  center 
relative  to  conditions  prevailing  in  the  respective  States.  There  is 
also  published  at  New  Orleans  a  weekly  cotton  region  bulletin  cover- 
ing conditions  in  the  Cotton  Belt,  and  at  Ghicago  a  similar  report 
covering  the  principal  grain-producing  States. 

Many  circulated  stories  and  rumors  that  affect  the  price  of  grain 
and  other  agricultural  products  and  the  agricultural  industry  in 
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Fio.  30. — The  Western.  Range,  being  mostly  semiarid,  is  devoted  largely  to  grazing  cattle.  In  the  Cotton  Belt  cattle  are 
raised  chiefly  on  wooded  and  other  untilled  land.  Along  the  Subtropical  Coast  largely  cut-over  pine  land  and  prairies, 
many  cattle  are  raised  in  large  herds  under  almost  range  conditions.  In  the  Appalachian  and  Great  Lakes  region  cattle 
are  raised  in  small  herds,  the  cows  being  kept  for  milk  as  well  as  for  their  calves.  In  this  region  many  cattle  are  fat- 
tened on,  grass  alone.  The  Corn  Belt  is  the  principal  region  for  the  fattening  of  cattle.  Large  numbers  are  shipped  in 
from  the  ranges  of  the  West  and  Southwest  * 
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which  this  discussion  is  chiefly  concerned,  is  essentially  different 
from  the  others,  the  distinguishing  features  being  mainly  those  of 
rainfall,  altitude,  and  topography;  therefore,  the  weather  factor 
which  on  the  other  ranges  is  of  minor  importance  becomes  one  of 
great  importance  as  will  appear  later. 

Except  in  parts  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States  and  on  the  higher 
mountains,  the  rainfall  over  much  the  greater  part  of  the  Western 
range  is  insufficient  to  grow  crops  by  the  ordinary  methods  of 
farming.  The  average  altitude  of  the  range,  as  a  whole,  is  over 
4,000  feet  as  compared  with  less  than  1,000  feet  in  the  humid  East. 
Altitude  and  rainfall  are  the  measures  by  which  the  Western  range 
is  classed  as  pastoral  rather  than  agricultural. 

Originally  the  range-cattle  industry  was  centered  in  Texas  and 
certain  north  and  south  belts  in  the  Great  Plains  States.  With  the 
lapse  of  time  and  concurrently  with  the  increased  demand  for  land 
potentially  suited  to  agriculture,  the  best  portions  of  the  original 
range  areas  in  the  Middle  West  were  absorbed  by  homesteaders  and 
thus  the  industry  was  gradually  pushed  farther  and  farther  toward 
the  Pacific.  At  present  the  most  compact  single  geographic  unit  in. 
the  Western  range,  where  the  range-cattle  industry  is  best  developed, 
is  found  between  the  eastern  foothills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
the  western  limit  of  the  more  humid  portion  of  the  Great  Plains 
States  on  the  east  (fig.  31).  This  region  forms  the  divide  between 
areas  where  rainfall  is  insufficient  for  crop  growth  and  those  areas  in 
which  crop  production  without  irrigation  is  uncertain.  This  unit 
may  be  described,  following  the  classification  of  O.  E.  Baker  into 
two  belts,  as  follows : 

(1)  The  farming-grazing  belt. — This  immediately  adjoins  the 
more  humid  eastern  portion  of  the  Plains  States  in  which  the  rain- 
fall equals  or  exceeds  20  inches  annually  and  the  growing  of  crops  is 
the  dominant  feature.  The  farming-grazing  belt  comprises  the  west- 
central  portions  of  the  Dakotas,  western  Nebraska,  extreme  western 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  and  a  narrow  strip  of  western  Texas.  In  this 
belt  the. average  annual  rainfall  is,  as  a  rule,  slightly  more  than  15* 
inches  in  most  of  the  central  and  northern  portions  and  20  to  25 
inches  in  the  southern.  Here  crop  production  without  irrigation  is 
hazardous  and  grazing  is  more  important  than  in  the  belt  directly 
toward  the  east.  The  carrying  capacity  of  the  range  is  from  5  to  15 
acres  per  steer. 

(2)  The  grazing-forage  belt. — This  belt  comprises  the  area  lying 
immediately  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  is  still  drier  than  the 
farming-grazing  belt.  The  average  annual  rainfall  is  about  10  to  14 
inches.  The  soil  is  brown  and  the  natural  vegetation  is  largely 
grama  grass  mixed  with  buffalo  and  other  native  grasses.  Crop 
production  is  precarious,  the  frequent  failures  being  sufficient  to  re- 
duce the  average  yield  per  acre  to  a  little  more  than  half  that  of  the 
farming-grazing  belt  on  the  east.  In  this  belt,  grazing  is  the  most 
important  interest,  but  15  to  .25  acres  in  the  more  favorable  localities 
to  more  than  50  acres  in  the  less  favorable  may  be  required  to  sup- 
port a  mature  beef  animal.  Some  sections  of  this  belt  comprise 
arid,  sandy  land,  which  is  mostly  found  in  the  dry,  warm  river  val- 
leys below  the  general  level  of  the  surrounding  plains,  where  crop 
production  is  impossible  without  irrigation.    These  are  better  suited 
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Fio.  31. — In  the  summer  the  cattle  in  the  West  near  the  mountains  are  com- 
monly driven  up  into  the  national  forests,  which  contain  large  areas  of 
open  grass  land  and  parks,  as  well  as  abundant  browse.  In  the  Great 
Plains  region,  in  western  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  -and  in  the  Pacific 
States,  also  in  much  of  Nevada,  cattle  are  grazed  the  year  round  on  the 
range,  commonly  with  supplementary  winter  feed.  The  winter  range  is 
mostly  desert  and  used  more  largely  for  grazing  sheep  than  cattla  Many 
cattle  are  fattened  in  the  irrigated  areas.  The  map,  originally  prepared 
by  A.  P.  Potter,  formerly  of  the  Forest  Service,  has  been  revised  by  O.  C. 
Stine,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  It  does  not  extend  to  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  range  area,  which  is  about  200  miles  farther  east.  Nearly 
all  this  area  not  shown  is  yearlong  pasture 
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to  sheep  than  to  cattle,  but  even  with  sheep  from  5,000  to  10,000  acres 
are  often  required  to  support  a  good-sized  herd. 

The  intermountain  region. — The  area  west  of  the  Kocky  Mountains 
is  not  paralleled  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  for  ruggedness  of 
topography  and  variety  of  surface  features.  The  latter  range  from 
lofty  mountains  and  plateaus  to  alkaline  plains,  extensive  lava  flows, 
areas  of  shifting  sand,  and  true  deserts.  The  average  rainfall  of 
this  region,  except  the  north  Pacific  Coast  States  and  the  higher 
mountains,  ranges  from  5  to  12  inches.  In  some  of  the  more  favor- 
able sections  a  steer  can  be  maintained  on  probably  as  few  as  50  acres, 
but  in  most  cases  the  drier  regions  require  more  than  75  acres  for  a 
single  steer. 

The  leading  cultivated  forage  crop  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  and 
semiarid  intermountain  regions  is  alfalfa,  although  much  forage  is 
obtained  through  grazing  in  the  region  of  wild  grasses  along  the 
eastern  foothills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  elsewhere.  The  char- 
acter of  the  forage  and  the  grazing  capacity  of  the  western  range  is 
shown  in  Table  3,  reproduced  from  the  1921  Yearbook,  page  251. 

Table  3. — Character  of  forage  and  estimated  capacity  of  the  western  (/razing 
areas  of  the  United  States 


Areas 

Chief  forages 

Length 

of 
season 

Area  to 

support 

a  cow 

Grama,  grama-buffalo,  wheat  grass 

Months 

5  to  8 

6  to  10 
3  to  6 
3  to   5 

6  to  12 
3  to   7 
3  to   6 
3  to  6 
3  to   7 

3  to   7 

4  to  8 

4  to  6 
2  to  4 

2  to   5 

4  to  8 

7  to  9 

5  to   7 

Acres 
15  to  26 

15  to  25 

Black  Hills 

25  to   30 

20  to   25 

25  to   30 

35  to  40 

20  to    25 

60  to  150 

26  to  30 

20  to  26 

Northeastern  Nevada,  southern  Idaho,  and 
central  Oregon. 

35  to  40 

26  to   50 

Sagebrush,     shadscale,    greasewood, 

short  bunch  grasses. 
Browse -» 

50  to  100 

75  to  150 

30  to  60 

Qreasewood,  salt  and  short  grass 

Sagebrush,   bunch,   salt,    and   June 
grasses. 

30  to  40 

25  to  30 

640 

Shadscale,  greasewood,  browse 

lto  4 

2  to   5 

7  to   9 

3  to  6 
3  to   7 

75  to  150 

Southeastern    Oregon   and    Snake    Biver 
plains. 

60  to  100 

10  to  30 

25  to   35 

75  to  100 

6  to  12      40  to  60 

California-Oregon  mountain  valley _ 

6  to   8      10  to  25 

'The  grazing  season  on  the  Mohave  Desert  depends  on  the  availability  of  water  for  the  cattle. 

The  development  of  the  range  and  ranch  cattle  business  in  Texas 
and  its  spread  to  the  ranges  of  the  northern  Great  Plains  and  Rocky 
Mountain  region  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the 
annals  of  American  husbandry.  When  Texas  and  New  Mexico  were 
annexed  to  the  United  States  vast  numbers  of  Texan  cattle  roamed 
throughout  those  areas.  The  census  of  1870  gives  the  number  as 
4,000,000,  or  one-seventh  of  all  cattle  in  the  other  States  and  Terri- 
tories.   These   cattle   were   descended   from   stock   imported   from 
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Mexico  and  at  a  more  remote  date  from  Spain,  and  had  through 
generations  of  neglect  reverted  into  a  condition  of  semiwildness ; 
moreover,  through  the  survival  of  the  strongest  they  had  become 
hardy,  and  being  left  to  their  own  resources  had  become  expert  in 
seeking  food  and  water.  In  the  language  of  the  stockmen,  they 
were  good  "  rustlers."  They  were  able  to  subsist  the  year  through 
with  absolutely  no  care  or  expense  on  the  part  of  their  owners 
except  such  as  might  be  involved  in  the  semiannual  "  round-ups." 

In  the  late  sixties  millions  of  acres  of  good  grazing  land  were 
available  to  stockmen  merely  by  occupying  them.  Naturally  the 
stockmen  were  quick  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation,  and  so  it 
happened  that  cattle  by  the  thousands  were  being  grazed  on  ranges 
which  the  cattle  owners  had  no  legal  right  to  occupy. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  range-cattle  business  in  the  Southwest 
the  moderate  climate  of  that  region  and  the  occurrence  of  several 
mild  winters  in  succession  in  the  late  seventies  doubtless  led  to  the 
unsafe  conclusion  that  winter  protection  and  feed  could  be  dispensed 
with,  and  the  idea  thus  carelessly  formed  spread  throughout  the  range 
country,  even  to  the  Northwest,  where  severe  winter  weather  is  to 
be  expected.  It  is  difficult  at  this  time  to  accurately  appraise  each 
of  the  several  factors  that  contributed  to  the  early  success  of  the 
industry,  but  we  may  single  out,  as  probably  the  greatest  single 
factor,  the  "  open  "  range,  coupled  with  the  good  quality  of  the 
grazing  thereon. 

The  cost  of  raising  a  steer  on  the  open  range  was  from  75  cents 
to  $1.25  per  year.  Thus  a  4-year-old  steer  would  have  cost  not  to 
exceed  $5  to  raise,  and  the  selling  price,  when  driven  to  the  railroad, 
was  five  or  six  times  that  amount.  The  chief  problem  of  the  stockT 
man  in  the  early  days  was  to  get  his  product  to  the  great  markets, 
and  thus  was  initiated  the  picturesque  and  unique  practice  of  driving 
cattle  hundreds  of  miles  across  country  as  the  crow  flies,  or,  in  the 
parlance  of  stockmen,  "riding  on  trail."  This  practice  had  within 
it  the  seeds  of  the  final  breaking  up  of  the  "  open  "  range.  Only  two 
of  the  tendencies  will  be  here  mentioned — first,  the  tendency,  based 
on  sound  economic  principles,  of  consolidating  many  small  herds  into 
one  great  one;  and,  second,  the  tendency  initiated  by  the  settler 
who,  taking  advantage  of  the  privileges  permitted  by  the  land  laws 
of  the  United  States,  preempted  such  favorable  locations  throughout 
the  range  area  as  gave  promise  of  being  adapted  to  farming  on  a 
small  scale,  with  the  keeping  of  small  herds  as  a  secondary  issue. 
The  settler  was  well  within  his  rights  when  he  fenced  in  his  hold- 
ings and  thus  prevented  free  access  to  the  water,  which  was  so 
important  to  the  interests  of  those  who  wished  to  keep  the  range  open 
to  all. 

The  interests  which  controlled  large  herds  naturally  sought  and 
obtained  title  to  large  holdings  of  range  land,  and  thus  gave  impetus 
to  i  the  trend  toward  private  ownership  of  grazing  lands  in  the 
Western  range,  and  this  may  be  called  the  era  of  private  ownership. 

The  tendency  toward  great  holdings  reached  its  peak  in  the 
middle  eighties,  when  single  holdings  of  as  many  as  3,000,000  acres 
were  not  uncommon.  Latterly,  however,  the  tendency  has  been 
toward  the  breaking  up  of  these  great  ranches. 
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At  present  practically  all  public  and  State  land  that  can  be  utilized 
for  farming  on  a  small  scale  has  been  taken  up,  and  naturally  the 
area  of  range  land  has  been  very  materially  reduced;  the  quality, 
moreover,  has  been  lowered  somewhat  when  the  range  as  a  whole  is 
considered.  On  the  other  hand,  the  national  forests  have  been 
opened  up  to  stockmen  under  the  permit  system.  Some  156,000,000 
acres  of  national  forests  are  now  being  utilized  in  the  livestock 
industry. 

Not  only  has  the  quality  of  the  range  as  a  whole  been  lowered,  but 
the  ability  of  the  stock  of  the  present  to  withstand  the  rigors  of 
cold  weather  is  not  so  good  as  it  was  before  Texans  were  interbred 
with  purebred  stock.  Originally  the  stockman  was  satisfied  to  take 
an  annual  loss  of  at  least  5  per  cent ;  but  when  losses  of  25  to  35  per 
cent  were  sustained,  as  in  the  cold  winter  of  1881-82,  his  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  present-day  cattle  to  withstand  the  rigor  of  an 
exceptionally  cold  winter  was  rudely  shaken.  Many  financial  losses 
were  sustained  in  various  parts  of  the  range  before  the  lesson  that 
it  would  pay  to  provide  shelter  and  food  in  very  cold  weather  was 
learned.    The  shelter  may  be  natural  or  artificial. 

Cattle  have  a  tendency  to  drift  before  a  cold  wind  unless  pre- 
vented by  some  physical  obstruction,  and  if  not  rounded  up  before 
the  storm  begins  they  may  wander  many  miles  from  their  accus- 
tomed feeding  grounds. 

Owing  to  the  great  extent  of  the  Western  range,  the  weather  is 
seldom  uniform  in  all  parts  of  it;  some  parts  may  have  severe 
drought  and  others  ample  moisture  and  food  for  stock,  so  that  it 
may  be  necessary  to  ship  stock  from  one  part  of  the  range  to  another 
part  where  the  conditions  are  more  favorable.  Bankers  and  others 
vitally  interested  in  the  livestock  industry  are  at  all  times  desirous 
of  obtaining  accurate  information  as  to  weather  and  the  condition 
of  the  range.  To  meet  these  needs  and  to  prevent  drifting  in  time 
of  severe  storm,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  through  the 
Weather  Bureau,  maintains  as  a  part  of  its  regular  program  a  cattle 
region  service.  Bulletins  giving  the  weather  conditions  and  their 
effect  upon  livestock  are  issued  from  centrally  located  points  inthe 
range  country,  and  in  addition  telegraphic  advices  are  distributed 
giving  warning  of  storms  that  may  be  injurious  to  livestock. 

Marketing 

Once  the  product  is  grown  there  is  yet  before  the  agricultural 
producer  a  sizeable  problem — that  of  marketing  his  produce.  In 
the  process  of  marketing  the  weather  conditions  are  of  significance. 
Just  as  the  hothouse,  irrigation,  and  smudging  are  attempts  to 
control  the  weather  conditions  in  growing,  so  also  are  there  methods 
of  control  in  the  process  of  marketing.  There  is  a  difference,  how- 
ever. Despite  whatever  protective  efforts  are  made  in  production, 
the  major  portion  of  agricultural  production  in  the  United  States 
nevertheless  must  take  the  weather  as  it  comes  with  good  or  ill 
effects.  The  producer  is  helpless.  But  once  the  crop  is  harvested 
more  effective  barriers  against  ill  effects  of  weather  are  possible.  A 
portion  of  this  article  will  accordingly  be  devoted  to  the  description 
of  these  controls  and  their  effects  upon  the  agriculture  of  the 
country. 
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Weather  conditions  may  affect  the  consumer  in  determining  what 
he  shall  purchase.  Watermelons,  ice  cream,  fresh  fruits,  obviously 
are  more  to  be  desired  in  hot,  dry  weather  than  in  cool. 

Transportation  is  a  most  essential  feature  in  the  marketing  pro- 
gram. In  fact,  the  numerous  areas  of  specialization,  both  agricul- 
tural and  industrial,  and  the  extensive  systems  of  transportation 
which  connect  them,  are  mutually  dependent  upon  one  another. 
Without  the  railroads,  the  surplus  production  of  products  in  the 
districts  best  suited  to  them  would  be  useless;  without  the  inter- 
change of  traffic  thus  created,  the  railroads  would  disappear.  Just 
as  the  weather  is  important  in  agricultural  production,  so  also  is 
the  weather  an  important  factor  in  railroad,  highway,  and  water 
t  ransportation . 

In  still  another  sense  weather  may  have  a  distinct  influence  in  mar- 
keting :  In  so  far  as  weather  affects  production  it  also  tends  to  affect 
prices.  It  is  not  impossible  that  at  times  what  the  producer  makes 
in  increased  production  through  most  favorable  weather  he  will 
more  than  lose  in  lowered  prices.  This  problem  of  overproduction, 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  weather,  is  more  of  a  production  than  a  market- 
ing problem  and  hence  will  not  be  discussed  further  in  this  con- 
nection. 

The  Refrigerator  Car 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  attempt  to  control  the  weather  conditions 
under  which  perishable  products  are  moved  from  farms  to  market 
is  in  the  development  of  the  refrigerator  car.  Vast  agricultural 
enterprises  have  paralleled  the  growth  of  the  refrigerator-car  sys- 
tem until  now  neither  could  prosper  without  the  other.  To  see  Cali- 
fornia fruit  served  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  bananas  from  the  coun- 
tries to  the  south  of  us,  is  now  a  common  sight.  Cantaloupes  from 
the  Imperial  Valley  of  California  are  shipped  to  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union,  their  normal  life  being  lengthened  by  proper  cooling 
to  retard  deterioration.  The  country-wide  distribution  of  fresh 
meats  from  centrally  located  slaughter  points  hinges  upon  the  cooled 
car.  Fast  milk  trams  reach  Boston  daily  from  far  points  in  Ver- 
mont, New  Hampshire,  and  Maine,  and  Boston  is  but  one  city  out 
of  many  so  served. 

"  Between  1902  and  1913  the  population  of  United  States  increased 
approximately  25  per  cent;  the  railroad  mileage  increased  23  per 
cent;  the  tonnage  of  perishable  products  increased  44  per  cent;  the 
number  of  freight  cars  of  all  classes  increased  47  per  cent;  and  the 
number  of  refrigerator  cars  increased  from  18,222  to  43,389,  or  138 
per  cent."6  These  figures  include  only  the  cars  owned  by  the  rail- 
roads. Reliable  figures  of  privately  owned  cars  for  early  dates  are 
not  available.  On  December  31,  1917,  the  total  number  of  refriger- 
ator cars  owned  by  all  packing  companies,  private  car  companies, 
and  railroad  interests  was  117,337.    In  1922  there  were  about  140,000/ 

This  growth  in  the  use  of  refrigerator  cars  has  largely  been  in 
two  fields: — in  meat  shipping  and  in  fruit  shipping.  The  packing 
interests  rather  than  the  railroad  were  originally  responsible  for 

'White,  G.  C.  Improved  transportation,  service  for  perishable  products.  1917.  (In 
Pan  American  scientific  congress,  2d,  Proc.  1915-1916,  vol.  3,  pp.  400-425.) 

»  Burnham,  Guy  H.  The  Weather  Element  in  Railroading.  Monthly  Weather  Review. 
January,  1922,  50  : 1-7. 
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the  development  of  the  refrigerator  car,  since  it  rapidly  came  to  be 
considered  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  distribution  of  fresh  meat. 

That  the  refrigerator  car  should  be  developed  by  the  packing  in- 
dustries rather  than  by  the  purely  agricultural  enterprises  was  to 
be  expected,  for  this  development  required  a  concentration  of  free 
capital  which  is  seldom  found  among  agricultural  producers  and 
also  because  the  fruit  grower  has  need  01  the  refrigerated  car  only 
during  a  limited  season,  whereas  the  meat  shippers  have  a  year- 
round  requirement.  The  fruit-growing  enterprises,  however,  were 
not  slow  to  respond  to  the  possibilities  opened  up  by  a  perfected 
refrigerator  car. 

The  business  of  shipping  green  fruit  east  from  California,  for  ex- 
ample, was  started  about  1871  with  the  experimental  shipment  of 
a  few  carloads.  To-day  the  industry  has  grown  so  large  as  to  "  en- 
compass the  markets  of  the  world  and  make  the  name  of  California 
familiar  at  the  breakfast  tables  of  two  hemispheres."8  From  its 
infant  beginning  the  movement  of  fruits  and  vegetables  out  of 
California  has  grown  to  over  100,000  carloads  annually,  approxi- 
mately 40,000  of  these  being  oranges  alone.  The  estimated  value  of 
the  citrus  crop  is  over  a  million  dollars  annually. 

Another  striking  illustration  of  the  use  of  refrigeration  in  trans- 
portation to  permit  the  capitalization  of  special  climates  is  the  im- 
portation of  bananas. 

Bananas  have  been  imported  into  the  United  States  since  1872.  They  are 
1  most  palatable  if  subjected  to  a  ripening  process  after  the  bunches  are  cut 
from  the  plant.  Their  extreme  sensitiveness  to  even  moderate  changes  in 
temperature  make  the  utmost  care  necessary  in  handling  them.  They  are  dis- 
tributed by  rail  from  different  ports  to  all  parts  of  the  United  .States  and 
Canada,  and  have  come  to  be  an  important  part  of  the  food  of  the  people. 
The  greater  part  of  the  business  is  in  the  hands  of  one  company,  which  con- 
trols every  feature  from  production  on  its  own  plantations  to  placing  the 
fruit  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer.  Its  own  steamships  are  specially  con- 
structed for  maintaining  proper  temperatures,  and  its  own  attendants  accom- 
pany every  car  from  port  to  destination.  This  is  a  special  industry  where 
little  has  been  left  to  the  rail  carriers  in  originating  improved  methods  of 
service,  but  the  enormous  increase  thus  brought  about  in  the  consumption  of 
bananas  in  the  United  States  indicates  the  possibilities  with  other  products.10 

Perishable  agricultural  products  in  transit  must  be  protected  not 
only  from  extremes  of  heat  but  also  from  extremes  of  cold.  In  early 
days  the  shipment  of  potatoes  out  of  Maine  was  governed  in  a  degree 
by  the  weather  conditions.  Shippers  would  wait  for  prospect  of  fair 
weather,  whereupon  effort  would  be  made  to  get  the  crop  through 
before  dangerously  low  temperatures  could  harm  the  potatoes.  If 
such  temperatures  should  occur,  the  cars  were  put  in  roundhouses, 
were  such  available ;  otherwise  the  potatoes  suffered.  This  condition 
made  the  growing  of  potatoes  in  northern  Maine  a  somewhat  hazard- 
ous undertaking  and  served  as  a  natural  check  upon  the  growth  of 
the  industry.  To  meet  this  situation  the  now  familiar  heater  car 
came  into  prominence,  and  just  as  the  refrigerator  car  gives  assur- 
ance that  fruit  and  vegetables  will  arrive  on  the  market  in  good  con- 
dition the  heater  car  gives  protection  to  the  potatoes  when  being 
moved  and  assures  to  the  purchaser  and  grower  an  unspoiled  com- 

8  Dyer,  J.,  H.  Perishable  freight  transportation  service  for  California — present  and 
future.  1920.  (In  Calif.  Dept.  of  Agr.  Monthly  Bui.,  vol.  9,  no.  12,  December,  1920, 
pp.    658-661.) 

10  See  footnote  6. 
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modity.  Partly  as  a  result  of  this  security  for  the  crop  in  transit, 
the  industry  has  grown  until  the  Aroostook  potato  district  has  be- 
come one  of  the  major  points  of  supply. 

There  is  significance  both  to  the  producer  and  consumer  in  this 
controlling  of  weather  conditions  for  perishable  products  while  in 
transit.  For  the  producer  it  has  permitted  the  capitalization  of  soil 
and  weather  conditions  in  districts  throughout  the  world  by  provid- 
ing means  for  disposing  of  the  enormous  surplus  crops  produced. 
The  growing  of  products  in  localities  particularly  adapted  to  them 
by  soil  and  weather  naturally  means  a  much  greater  production  per 
"man-hour"  than  in  localities  which  have  not  these  natural  advan- 
tages. Greater  production  with  the  same  human  labor  means  that 
more  and  more  of  that  labor  can  be  devoted  to  other  worthy  enter- 
prises. The  ensuing  process  of  readjustment  sometimes  appears  to 
bring  hardship  rather  than  increased  benefits  to  the  particular  in- 
dustry, however;  the  working  of  this  readjustment  is  through  prices; 
that  is,  the  district  producing  at  the  least  cost  can  afford  to  put  its 
product  upon  the  various  markets  throughout  the  country  at  a 
smaller  price  than  can  the  districts  producing  at  greater  costs,  thus 
injuriously  affecting  those  districts.  A  single  instance  will  suffice: 
Western  butter  has  often  sold  in  Boston  at  a  price  which  represents 
a  loss  on  butter  produced  in  New  England.  This  naturally  repre- 
sents a  hardship  to  New  England  producers  of  butter,  although  their 
fresh-milk  busmess  remains  profitable. 

While  transportation  is  a  most  important  factor  in  developing  new 
agricultural  districts,  it  also  involves  protection  of  perishable  pro- 
duce in  transit 

The  consumer  derives  direct  advantage  from  the  successful  trans- 
portation of  perishable  products.  In  the  first  place,  produce  is  made 
available  to  him  at  times  during  the  year  when  it  would  otherwise 
be  impossible — the  banana  trade,  for  example. 

Cold  Storage 

Cold-storage  facilities  in  terminal  markets  play  an  even  more 
important  part  than  transportation  with  regard  to  such  products  as 
butter  and  eggs,  of  which  more  will  be  said  shortly.  The  consumer 
is  also  frequently  assured  of  a  superior  product — for  those  districts 
which  can  produce  more  bountifully  can  likewise  frequently  produce 
better  quality.  Finally,  the  consumer  may  purchase  at  relatively 
lower  price — this,  however,  has  been  a  much-disputed  question. 

Cold-storage  facilities  located  at  concentration  points  for  agri- 
cultural commodities  play  a  very  important  part  in  their  marketing. 
This  is  unusually  true  of  the  cold  storage  of  fresh  beef,  mutton,  and 
pork,  and  dressed  poultry,  butter,  arid  eggs.  A  moment's  considera- 
tion of  the  importance  of  cold  storage  to  the  production  and  market- 
ing of  eggs  serves  to  demonstrate  this  importance.  Eggs  of  course 
have  a  pronounced  seasonal  production.  Without  cold  storage  the 
peak  production  could  profitably  be  no  more  than  the  market  could 
absorb  at  that  time.  This  would  naturally  limit  the  year's  produc- 
tion to  the  same  scale.  The  cold-storage  warehouse  serves  as  a  res- 
ervoir in  which  may  be  placed  the  excess  production  during  peak 
seasons  and  from  which  may  be  withdrawn  the  needs  during  seasons 
of  low  production.    The  result  is  twofold — to  the  consumer  a  year- 
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round  supply  is  available;  to  the  producer  is  given  the  opportunity 
of  greatly  increased  production.  There  has  been  much  controversy 
over  the  effect  of  cold  storage  on  prices,  and  the  charge  of  manipu- 
lation in  markets  has  been  made  against  warehouse  men.  On  this 
point  it  may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  "  perhaps  it  is  not  generally 
known  that  the  owners  of  the  cold-storage  warehouses  do  not  store 
commodities  themselves,  but  on  the  contrary  let  cubic  space  in  their 
warehouses  to  customers,  who  place  therein  such  perishable  and 
other  commodities  as  they  please."11  Although  price  relationships 
within  a  year  may  be  changed,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  admitted  that 
the  cold-storage  business  is  responsible  if  the  prices  of  its  commod- 
ities have  increased  or  if  the  price  levels  of  its  commodities  have  in- 
creased. Let  the  fact  be  what  it  may  with  regard  to  the  effect  of 
cold  storage  on  prices,  the  fact  remains  that  cold  storage  has  been 
of  incalculable  benefit  to  consumers  in  providing  commodities  for 
consumption  out  of  the  natural  productive  season.12  Nor  is  it  to 
be  doubted  that  this  service  costs  an  immense  amount.  Such  being 
the  case,  it  may  well  be  considered  that  the  cost  is  but  incidental  to, 
and  "indeed  necessary  to,  having  the  year-round  supply  rather  than 
a  heavy  burden  upon  the  industry.  The  contention  of  some  writers 
is  that,  although  consumers  sustain  this  immense  expense,  there  is 
such  a  redistribution  of  consumption  throughout  the  year  that  there 
is  a  consequent  redistribution  of  prices  on  a  lower  level  than  be- 
fore.13 Be  that  as  it  may,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  cold  stor- 
age prevents  that  object  of  despair  to  the  producer,  the  glut  on  the 
market.  For  further  discussion  the  reader  is  referred  to  other  de- 
partment literature  concerning  relationship  between  cold  storage  and 
prices,  of  which  there  is  considerable.  Much  has  also  been  written 
by  other  individuals. 

By  sheltering  his  produce  from  injurious  weather  in  transit  and 
in  the  marketing,  and  by  so  controlling  the  conditions  that  the  pro- 
duce does  not  deteriorate,  man  has  been  able  to  successfully  set  at 
naught  the  effects  of  weather  upon  his  products  on  their  way  to 
the  consumer,  even  more  than  he  has  been  able  to  protect  their 
growth  by  adaptation  to  climate  and  soil  localities.  These  inter- 
dependent two — adaptation  to  climate  and  soil  and  protection  in 
marketing — have  represented  tremendous  advantages  to  both  pro- 
ducer and  consumer — more  than  enough  to  offset  the  recognized  large 
cost.  Otherwise  the  attempts  would  have  ceased  at  their  inception 
rather  than  have  grown  to  their  present  magnitude. 

Weather  and  the  Railroads 

From  a  railroad  point  of  view,  weather  is  also  a  definite  factor 
to  be  combated  and  one  which  represents  a  considerable,  though 
inadequately-measured,  cost  in  transportation.  The  costs  of  trans- 
portation of  course  represent  a  differential  in  total  cost  of  marketing 
between  local  and  distant  grown  produce;  that  is,  the  large-scale 
surplus  production  of  specialized  districts  must  be  produced  at  suf- 

"  Holmes,  G.  K.     Cold  storage  and  prices.     TJ.  S..  Dept.  Agri.  Bur.  Stat.  Bui.  101,  1913. 
w  See  footnote  11. 
u  See  footnote  11. 
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ficiently  lower  cost  to  cover  the  differential  in  transportation  before 
it  represents  an  advantage  to  the  grower  and  the  consumer. 

Not  only  must  the  commodities  be  protected  against  weather,  but 
also  it  is  essential  that  the  carrier  equipment  itself  be  protected.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  the  expense  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
way  can  be  attributed  to  the  damage  and  wear  caused  by  weather 
conditions.  Not  so  great,  but  assuredly  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
expense  of  maintenance  of  rolling  stock  may  be  attributed  to  weather. 
The  weather  is  also  responsible  for  variation  in  operating  expense. 

"  Temperature  is  an  important  element  in  railroading.  Extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  have  a  racking  effect  upon  rails,  girders,  and  other 
ironwork,  and  careful  allowances  have  to  be  made  for  this  factor."14 
Illustrating  this  relationship,  Dr.  P.  H.  Dudley,  of  the  New  York 
Central  lines,  says : 

The  winter  of  November,  1911-12,  had  deficient  temperatures  and  the  rails 
contracted  in  the  splice  bars.  The  cold  wave  commenced  one  or  two  days  in 
the  last  of  December,  but  January  was  cold,  and,  in  most  places,  February 
and  March.  In  that  winter  the  railroads  had  the  greatest  epidemic  of  broken 
Bessemer  steel  rails    *     *     *    that  they  ever  experienced." 

When  the  roadbed  is  constructed  of  dirt  low  temperatures  freeze 
the  moisture  contained,  wbich  heaves  the  track  and  causes  rails  to 
spread.  A  successful  but  expensive  method  of  combating  this  condi- 
tion has  been  found  in  the  use  of  crushed  stone  as  ballast. 

"  It  has  also  been  found  that  low  temperatures  tend  to  double  the 
rolling  friction  of  freight  and  passenger  trains.  This,  together  with 
the  increased  head  resistance  which  is  due  to  the  greater  density 
of  the  cold  air,  furnishes  tbe  chief  reason  why  train  tonnage  must 
be  cut  down  in  the  winter.  Thus  these  factors,  along  with  the  trouble 
of  making  steam  in  cold  weather,  explain  why  heavy  trains  often 
have  great  difficulties  in  starting  out  of  stations  during  the  cold 
months  of  the  year." 14 

Temperature,  as  was  pointed  out  earlier  in  this  discussion,  is  the 
chief  weather  element  from  which  commodities  must  be  protected. 
It  is  now  seen  that  temperature  is  also  an  element  in  railroading 
itself,  being  responsible  for  various  costs  which  must.be  met  out  of 
revenue.  But  of  even  more  importance  as  a  railroading  problem 
are  the  varied  forms  of  precipitation.  For  example,  heavy  rainfall 
saturates  the  ground,  loosening  it  and  thus  causing  many  landslips. 
"A  typical  case  can  be  cited  from  the  Sacramento  River  Canyon, 
where  the  rainfall  for  five  months  ended  March  1,  1890,  was  100 
inches  (annual  average  59  inches).  In  consequence  of  the  heavy 
precipitation,  the  ground  became  saturated  and  large  masses  of 
earth  and  slatey  rock,  estimated  at  25,000  cubic  feet,  fell  on  the 
track.  The  line  was  cleared,  with  an  expenditure  amounting  to 
5,500  days'  work,  just  in  time  to  receive  a  second  landslip  as  large 
as  the  first.  The  danger  had  so  increased  that  night  work  was  not 
practical,  and  the  day  workers  were  so  much  endangered  that  even 
when  all  possible  precautions  for  safety  were  taken  very  little  effec- 
tive work  was  done.  The  gravity  head  of  water,  as  in  mining  opera- 
tions, was  used  to  remove  the  debris,  and  in  nine  days  9,000  cubic 

M  See  footnote  7. 
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yards  of  material  was  removed,  at  an  average  cost  of  $200  per 
day."17 

The  story  ot  the  :i  washout "  and  the  consequent  interruption  to 
traffic  is  familiar  to  all.  Indeed,  in  regions  of  heavy  precipitation, 
especially  in  regions  where  this  precipitation  is  seasonal,  the  rail- 
road must  wage  a  constant  war  with  floods. 

Moisture  is  a  very  significant  element  in  the  deterioration  of  ties. 
It  has  a  destructive  effect  upon  all  woodwork  construction  and  is 
also  instrumental  in  the  oxidization  of  rails.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
extreme  lack  of  moisture  causes  drying  and  splintering.  To  meet 
this  situation,  extensive  tests  have  been  made  with  various  kinds  of 
woods,  certain  kinds — camphor,  for  example — having  been  found  to 
have  longer  life.  But  with  the  growing  scarcity  of  timber  of  all 
kinds  in  this  country  it  has  become  even  more  urgent  to  find  methods 
of  prolonging  the  life  of  ties.  One  method  which,  though  expen- 
sive, has  been  attended  with  success  is  the  treating  of  ties  with 
creosote.  "  The  Chicago  &  North  Western  Railway,  for  example,  has 
two  plants  for  treating  ties.  One  of  these  has  a  capacity  of  800,000 
ties  per  annum  and  the  other  of  600,000;  the  timber  being  of  pine, 
spruce,  or  fir."  " 

Moisture  also  impairs  operating  efficiency,  especially  when  in  con- 
junction with  low  temperatures.  When  sleet  makes  the  rail  slippery 
?uantities  of  sand  must  be  used.  This  results  in  unusual  wear,  both 
or  rails  and  wheels.  The  ice  storm,  besides  breaking  down  lines 
of  communication,  results  in  frozen  switches  and  other  yard  appa- 
ratus, thus  greatly  impeding  terminal  handling.  Because  of  the 
accumulation  upon  points  of  electrical  contact  the  ice  storm  is  of 
particular  menace  to  electric  rail  transportation. 

Another  type  of  precipitation  with  which  the  railroads  must  wage 
a  battle,  and  one  which  is  of  more  spectacular  nature,  is  snow.  "  The 
transcontinental  lines  that  cross  the  Cascade  Mountains  of  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon  and  the  Sierra  Nevadas  of  California  have  to 
contend  with  a  snow  problem  of  great  magnitude.  In  these  moun- 
tains the  snow  accumulates  on  level  ground  to  a  depth  of  25  or  30 
feet  and  drifts  may  be  found  in  the  canyons  and  gulches  that  are 
twice  as  deep.  Here  the  locomotive  push  plow  so  common  on  the 
eastern  roads  gives  way  to  the  powerful  rotary  plow  *  *  *. 
High  up  in  the  mountains  even  the  rotaries  are  of  no  avail  in  keeping 
the  iron  trail  open  for  travel,  and  there  snowsheds  have  been  resorted 
to.  These  sheds  are  usually  made  of  heavy  timbers  and  are  roofed 
over  and  serve  as  tunnels  through  which  the  trains  may  pass.  They 
are  designed  to  sustain  snow  16  feet  in  depth,  and  where  that  limit 
is  reached  it  is  necessary  to  shovel  the  excess  off  by  hand.  In  spite  of 
their  massive  structure,  sections  of  the  sheds  sometimes  collapse  and 
thus  block  transportation  until  the  debris  is  cleared  away.  Some  of 
the  best-known  snowsheds  in  the  world  are  on  the  overland  route  of 
the  Southern  Pacific.  Here  it  was  found  necessary  to  construct  32 
miles  of  snowsheds  in  order  to  operate  this  line  during  the  winter 
months.  These  sheds  were  built  at  a  cost  of  $42,000  over  a  mile  of 
single  track  and  $65,000  over  double  track.  On  the  average  $150,090 
a  year  is  spent  for  upkeep  and  renewals,  the  expenditure  for  a  typi- 

"Climatic  Factors  in  Railroad  Construction  and  Operation.     Jour,  of  Geography,  April, 
190S 

18  See  footnote  7. 
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cal  year  (1914)  having  been  $65,000  for  repairs  and  $91,000  for  re- 
newals."19 Owing  to  the  considerable  fire  hazard  of  these  wooden 
structures,  concrete  sheds  have  been  attempted,  but  the  expense  of 
these  is  considered  prohibitive. 

Another  method  of  combating  snow,  particularly  drifting,  is 
through  the  erection  of  snow  fences.  "  These  fences  are  usually  from 
4  to  6  feet  high  and  consist  of  boards  nailed  3  or  4  inches  apart  on 
heavy  wooden  posts.  They  serve  as  a  very  efficient  barrier  to  snow 
driven  along  by  high  winds,  for,  by  breaking  the  force  of  the  wind 
near  the  ground,  it  causes  the  snow  to  be  precipitated  in  a  drift  on 
the  leeward  side  of  the  fence,  leaving  the  track  beyond  relatively 
clear.  Many  miles  of  these  structures  are  set  up  every  year  and,  as 
thousands  of  feet  of  lumber  are  used  in  their  construction,  this  one 
item  alone  looms  big  in  the  annual  budget  of  snow -removal  expendi- 
ture. 

"  In  an  effort  to  reduce  their  snow-fighting  bills,  some  railroads  have 
replaced  these  board  fences  with  hardy,  quick-growing  trees  of  both 
evergreen  and  deciduous  varieties.  To  secure  the  best  results  the 
trees  are  planted  about  75  feet  from  the  track  in  rows  about  3  feet 
apart.  The  rows  are  set  out  in  staggered  formation  and  a  space  of 
about  3  feet  is  left  between  each  tree.  Experiments  made  with  the 
various  kinds  of  trees  show  that  either  two  rows  of  conifers  or  eight 
rows  of  deciduous  trees  planted  in  this  fashion  will  be  equally  effec- 
tive. By  following  this  plan,  then,  a  good  thick  hedge  is  secured 
which  increases  in  its  effectiveness  as  a  windbreak  as  the  years  roll 
by.  Wherever  this  plan  has  been  adopted  it  has  worked  so  success- 
fully that  others  have  been  induced  to  imitate  it,  and  hence  we  now 
find  it  being  used  almost  exclusively  by  many  roads  in  both  the 
United  States  and  Canada."  " 

The  battle  against  snow,  it  is  conservatively  estimated,  costs  the 
railroads  (and  hence  those  who  use  the  railroads)  between  five  and 
six  million  dollars  in  an  ordinary  winter.  In  a  severe  winter  the 
costs  would  undoubtedly  be  much  greater.  This  factor  is  of  such 
importance  to  railroads  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  United  States 
that  the  general  character  of  a  winter  is  often  reflected  by  the  opera- 
tion costs  appearing  in  their  reports. 

Of  course,  the  weather  costs  of  railroading  are  not  directly  attrib- 
utable to  shippers  of  agricultural  products,  but,  nevertheless,  these 
costs  represent  one  of  the  necessary  elements  of  successful  railroad- 
ing, and  as  such  are  naturally  reflected  in  the  freight  rates  charged 
on  all  traffic.  They  are  thus  indirectly  of  considerable  importance 
to  agricultural  as  well,  as  industrial  and  commercial  shippers. 

So  far  the  weather  as  a  factor  in  transportation  has  been  consid- 
ered only  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  railroad.  Although  the  rail- 
road is  of  primary  importance  in  the  United  States  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  agricultural  produce,  nevertheless  water  and  highway 
transportation  are  of  significance.  The  latter  is  becoming  of  more 
arid  more  significance  with  reference  to  truck  crops.-  The  highways 
of  concrete,  or  other  hard-surface  construction,  are  sometimes  ren- 
dered impassable  by  snow  and  unsafe  by  rain  and  sleet.  The  high- 
ways of  dirt  construction  are  sometimes  rendered  impassable  by  rain 

«>  See  footnote  7. 
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as  well  as  by  snow  and  sleet.  The  construction  of  good  roads  on  ex- 
tensive scale  throughout  the  country  has  grown  to  such  a  degree, 
however,  that  snow  at  present  represents  about  the  only  obstruction 
to  traffic  over  the  main  routes.  In  some  places  steps  have  been  taken 
to  keep  the  major  highways  clear  of  snow.  Within  city  limits  this 
has  long  been  attempted  and  accomplished,  but  at  great  cost.  The 
clearing  of  the  streets  of  New  York  city  is  well  known  as  an  under- 
taking of  considerable  magnitude. 

Paralleling  the  construction  of  good  highways  is  the  development 
of  motor  transportation.  This  has  not  developed  to  a  sufficient  de- 
gree, however,  nor  has  it  been  sufficiently  standardized  and  tried 
as  yet  to  permit  of  finality  in  stating  just  what  part  it  will  play  in 
the  transportation  of  agricultural  commodities.  It  is  possible  that 
for  short-haul  traffic  it  may  supplant  rail  transportation.  For  long- 
distance transportation  this  is  highly  improbable.  As  a  means  of 
feeding  railroads  and  concentrating  freight  there  is  undoubtedly  a 
real  opportunity  for  service.  But  in  any  event,  exclusive  of  snow 
and  sleet,  the  weather  is  not  of  such  importance  to  motor  traffic  oper- 
ation as  to  rail,  since  motor  traffic  is  much  more  limited  in  the  dis- 
tances covered.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  weather 
plays  a  very  important  part  in  highway  deterioration. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  mention  a  growing  tendency  in  the  mar- 
keting of  near-by  produce  which  has  come  with  the  automobile  and 
the  highway — that  of  carrying  the  market  place  to  the  producer 
rather  than  to  the  consumer.  Data  are  not  available  to  show  the  ex- 
tent of  this  traffic,  but  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  many  motorists  stop- 
ping at  the  fruit  farms  and  buying  fruit  which  they  carry  back  with 
them  to  their  homes.  To  a  degree  the  old  order  is  being  inverted 
and  Sunday — the  day  of  motor  rides — is  being  made  likewise  the  day 
of  marketing.  In  a  number  of  ways  this  purchasing  at  the  farm  is  to 
be  commended.  It  tends  to  eliminate  some  of  the  transportation  cost 
and  also  the  spoilage  through  repeated  handling.  It  can,  however, 
never  play  more  than  a  small  part  in  the  marketing  of  agricultural 
commodities  in  view  of  the  fact  that  much  of  the  country's  supply  is 
grown  primarily  in  those  districts  best  suited  to  it. 

Weather  in  relation  to  water  transportation  is  becoming  of  less 
and  less  significance.  The  use  of  steam  has  to  a  large  degree 
nullified  it.  Nevertheless,  the  season  of  storms  is  obviously  not  the 
season  of  most  efficient  water  transportation.  Ice  is  a  factor  to  be 
considered.  When  the  lakes  open  up  the  freight  begins  to  move. 
Much  romance  has  attached  to  the  spring  drive  when  the  winter 
snows  thaw  and  the  logs  go  out. 

A  discussion  of  the  influence  of  weather  upon  marketing  would 
not  be  complete  without  at  least  mentioning  the  probable  influence 
of  weather  upon  consumer  preferences.  Unfortunately,  there  are 
practically  no  trustworthy  data  available  to  demonstrate  such  a 
relation.  Nevertheless,  it  is  highly  probable  that  in  hot,  dry  weather, 
for  example,  oranges,  cantaloupes,  lemonades,  orange-juice  drinks, 
watermelons,  ice  cream,  and  the  lighter  fruit  and  vegetable  salads 
would  be  more  palatable  than  the  heaver  foods  indulged  in  cus- 
tomarily in  the  colder  weather.  Studies  are  at  the  present  time 
under  way  in  several  of  the  major  cities  of  the  country  and  before 
long  more  data  will  be  available  on  this  point. 
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In  this  discussion  of  weather  in  relation  to  the  marketing  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  the  question  naturally  arises  as  to  what  steps 
the  producer  and  marketer  can  take  in  view  thereof.  The  best  meth- 
ods of  nullifying  injurious  effects  of  weather  can  only  be  answered 
commodity  by  commodity,  and  that,  of  course,  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  article.  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  however,  has  made 
many  studies  of  technical  nature  with  reference  to  specific  plant 
diseases  and  the  conditions — weather  included  under  which  they 
thrive,  with  specific  recommendations  as  to  how  best  to  obviate 
loss  from  them.  Numerous  studies  have  been  made  and  the  re- 
sults published  showing  the  best  methods  of  handling  refrigerator 
cars  in  transit  with  reference  to  desired  temperatures,  handling  of 
ventilators,  reicing,  etc.  Such  literature  is  available  to  those  in- 
terested. Private  literature  is  also  available  concerning  precooling 
plants,  their  methods  of  construction,  and  the  desirability  of  using 
precooling  with  different  fruits.  Methods  of  loading  and  insulating 
are  extremely  important  to  the  successful  refrigeration  or  heating 
of  goods  in  transit,  and  much  reliable  information  has  been  secured 
on  this  subject  which  is  available  to  the  public  in  the  form  of  Gov- 
ernment publication  and  information  currently  distributed.  The 
weather  problem,  so  far  as  temperature  is  concerned,  is  met  in  large 
measure  by  what  are  known  as  shipper's  forecasts  issued  by  the 
Weather  Bureau  from  practically  all  of  its  stations  in  large  com- 
mercial centers.  The  detailed  procedure  in  applying  these  forecasts 
to  the  shipment  of  perishable  produce,  is,  of  course,  out  of  place  in 
this  article.  If,  however,  this  discussion  has  served  to  point  out  that 
there  is  a  direct  weather  problem  in  marketing  and  that  the  best 
information  and  advice  as  to  methods  should  be  secured,  that  is 
sufficient.  We  may  conclude  with  the  rather  startling  and  thought- 
provoking  quotation  from  a  State  publication : 

In  most  fruit  it  takes  51  weeks  to  produce  the  crop  and  in  one  week  it  is 
marketed.  In  this  one  week  51  times  more  care  should  be  taken  than  in  any 
one  of  the  previous  weeks.  However,  here  is  where  many  producers  fail — they 
take  less  care  during  the  process  of  marketing  their  fruit  than  they  do  in 
growing  it.M 

Floods  and  Their  Effects  Upon  Agriculture 

In  general  the  effect  of  floods  upon  agriculture  is  detrimental 
rather  than  beneficial,  although  in  rare  instances  beneficial  results 
may  follow.  A  classic  example  of  the  last  named  is,  of  course,  that 
of  the  Nile  in  its  annual  flood.  Not  only  does  the  annual  overflow 
supply  the  moisture  necessary  to  crop  growth,  but  it  also  deposits 
a  fine  silt  or  sediment  that  enriches  the  land. 

Some  of  the  rivers  of  southeastern  United  States  deposit  a  small 
amount  of  sedimentary  material  when  they  overflow  their  banks, 
but  as  a  rule  the  current  is  too  swift  to  permit  a  "material  deposit 
of  silt  to  accumulate.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  frequently  great 
danger  of  soil  removal  by  erosion  in  the  upper  stretches  of  the 
rivers  rather  than  deposition  by  flood  waters. 

The  effect  of  floods  upon  agriculture  in  North  America  is,  in 
the   large,   harmful   rather   than   beneficial.     Millions    of   dollars 

21  Burger,  O.  F.     Decay  in  citrus  fruits  during  transportation.     1930.      (In  California 
Dept.  of  Agri.  Monthly  bul.,  toI.  9,  no.  9,  Sept,  1920,  pp.  365-370.) 
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have  been  expended  in  the  United  States  for  liood  protection  and 
the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight.  More  than  a  thousand  miles  of  levees 
have  been  constructed  along  the  Mississippi,  mainly  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  rich  bottom  lands  which  border  that  stream.  Large 
sums  have  also  been  expended  in  drainage  projects  in  order  to  re- 
claim potentially  valuable  agricultural  lands. 

The  bottom  lands  along  smaller  streams  east  of  the  one  hundredth 
meridian  of  west  longitude  are  also  among  the  choicest  possessions 
of  the  North  American  farmer.  Some  of  these  lands,  fortunately, 
are  almost  immune  from  the  flood  hazard,  others  are  visited  infre- 
quently, and  still  others  are  subject  to  high  water  or  floods  almost 
annually. 

Most  of  the  ordinary  farm-flood  damage  can  be  averted  on  receipt 
of  advices  from  the  Weather  Bureau  of  the  near  approach  of  high 
water  or  possibly  a  damaging  flood.  Perhaps  once  in  a  century  a 
deluge  of  water  may  break  upon  the  fertile  bottom  land  and  in  a  few 
moments  sweep  away  every  vestige  of  soil  from  it — soil  that  had 
accumulated  through  centuries  of  deposition — and  again  this  process 
may  be  reversed  and  instead  of  the  soil  being  washed  away  it  may 
be  covered  up  by  from  6  inches  to  a  foot  of  sand  and  gravel  carried 
by  a  torrent  of  water  such  as  filled  the  streams  of  southern  Ohio  in 
March,  1913. 

Against  these  cataclysms  of  nature  the  dweller  along  the  streams 
is  helpless ;  under  less  extreme  conditions,  however,  the  evils  of  high 
water  can  be  greatly  mitigated ;  for  example,  livestock  may  be  driven 
to  higher  land,  farm  implements  and  other  stored  material  can  be 
removed  on  due  notice  of  approaching  high  .water. 

It  happens  rather  frequently  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  un- 
shucked  corn,  in  the  aggregate,  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  bottom 
lands,  a  portion  of  which  is  quite  sure  to  become  flotsam  in  the  first 
flood  that  sweeps  down  the  river,  rather  than  food  for  livestock  as 
intended  by  the  farmer.  Of  course  the  farmer  may  have  his  chance 
to  gather  this  corn  into  barns  and  elevators  on  notice  that  a  flood  is 
under  way,  but  the  question  still  remains  unanswered — Why  was  it 
not  harvested  while  the  harvesting  was  good? 

Saving  of  Livestock 

In  the  States  bordering  the  Atlantic  south  of  Virginia,  aleo  in  the 
Gulf  States  and  Arkansas,  there  are  great  stretches  of  so-called 
swamp  areas  along  the  principal  streams.  These  areas,  when  dry, 
afford  excellent  pasturage  for  livestock.  Protection  from  the 
weather  owing  to  the  mild  climate  is  unnecessary;  livestock  are 
therefore  turned  loose  in  the  river  bottoms  and  practically  no 
further  attention  is  paid  to  them  except  to  drive  them  to  higher 
ground  and  provide  feed  when  notified  of  the  approach  of  floods 
that  will  overflow  the  bottom  lands.  This  effective  aid  on  the  part 
of  the  department  has  been  instrumental  in  establishing  and  main- 
taining the  livestock  industry  in  the  sections  above  named. 

The  issue  of  forecasts  of  river  stages,  warnings  of  high  water  and 
damaging  floods  is  a  part  of  the  daily  program  of  the  Weather 
Bureau.  It  is  the  special  aim  to  reach  the  dweller  of  the  lowlands 
along  the  principal  streams  whenever  danger  from  high  water  or 
floods,  arises.    The  present  flood  service  has  grown  from  small  begin- 
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nings  until  now  it  covers  practically  all  of  the  principal  streams 
and  some  of  the  smaller  ones. 

Figure  32  shows  the  distribution  of  the  65  river  districts  that 
have  been  organized  to  care  for  the  dwellers  in  and  users  of  the 
lowlands. 

Figure  33  shows  the  organization  of  a  typical  river  district — that 
of  the  Ohio  basin  above  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  with  headquarters  at 
the  Pittsburgh  office  of  the  Weather  Bureau. 

The  art  of  flood  forecasting  has  been  developed  to  a  high  degree 
of  accuracy  through  the  absolute  necessity  of  making  a   definite 


Pig.  32. — The  capital  letters  indicate  the  States  in  which  snow  measurements  are 
made  in  the  higher  levels.  The  numerals  Immediately  following  show  the  num- 
ber of  snowfall  stations  in  each  State :  A,  Huron,.  S.  Dak.,  8 ;  B,  Santa  Fe, 
N.  Mex.,  15;  C,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  1;  D,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  8;  El  Helena, 
Mont.,  2 ;  F,  Seattle,  Wash.,  16 ;  G,  Boise,  Idaho,  13 ;  H,  Reno,  Nev.»  6 ;  I,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  17.     The  numbers  identify  the  river '  districts 


No. 

District 

Num- 
ber 
of  sta- 
tions 

No. 

District 

Num- 
ber 
of  sta- 
tions 

10 
46 
22 
17 
8 

13 

11 

15 

7 

11 

7 

4 

10 

8 

0 

4 

4 

19 

84 

4 

6 

23 

No. 

District 

Num- 
ber 
of  sta- 
tions 

1 

Concord,  N.  H 

Hartford,  Conn 

Albany,  N.  Y 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Binghamton,  N.  Y__ 

Washington,  D.  C... 

Richmond,  Va 

Raleigh,  N.  0 

Charleston,  S.  C 
Columbia,  S.  C 

4 
9 
14 
10 
11 
14 
7 
5 

20 
8 
12 
10 
10 
18. 
15 
6 
22 
23 
10 
43 
8 
8 

23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 

Cairo,  Dl 

45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 

55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak- 
Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Des  Moines,  Iowa... 

Omaha,  Nebr. 

Topeka,  Kans__     _  . 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Wichita,  Kans.    ._ 
Fort  Smith,  Ark 
Little  Rock,  Ark.... 
Oklahoma    City, 
Okla 

7 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 

Columbus,  Ohio    . 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Knoiville,  Tenn 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.. 
Nashville,  Tenn 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Saginaw,  Mich  _    _ 
Lansing,  Mich.     ___ 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Wausau,  Wis 

Minneapolis,  Minn.. 

La  Crosse,  Wis 

Dubuque,  Iowa 
Daveport,  Iowa 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Vieksburg,  Miss.  ._ 
New  Orleans,  La 

18 
13 
10 
51 
2 
13 
32 
34 

10 

1? 

Shreveport,  La 

Dallas,  Tex 

15 

n 

11 

14 

Houston,  Tex 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Denver,  Colo 

Phoenix,  Ariz 

Portland,  Oreg 

Sacramento,  Calif... 

Fresno,  Calif 

Los  Angeles,  Calif... 
Moorhead,  Minn 

40 

15 
16 

Montgomery,  Ala__. 

30 
60 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Louisville,  Ky 

Evansville,  Ind 

16 

48 

37 

9 

1 
9 
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forecast  of  each  flood  crest  expected  in  terms  of  feet  and  tenths  of  a 
foot  on  the  local  river  gauge  at  each  of  the  industrial  centers  and 
gauging  stations  along  the  river.  Each  farmer,  manufacturer,  or 
other  person  dwelling  within  the  flood  plain  of  the  stream  knows 
from  experience  or  surveys,  at  just  what  stage  of  the  river  his 
property  will  be  inundated  and  when  that  stage  is  forecast  he  must 
of  necessity  remove  to  a  higher  level  all  property,  material,  or  what 
not  that  is  subject  to  water  damage.  This  removal  frequently 
entails  considerable  expense,  which  in  the  case  of  inaccurate  fore- 
casts is  burdensome.  The  remedy  lies  in  definite  forecasts;  hence 
the  constant  urge  to  attain  the  greatest  possible  precision  in  these 
important  advices. 

Snow  Water  for  Irrigation 

A  knowledge  of  the  probable  amount  of  water  available  for  irri- 
gation and  other  purposes  is  of  very  great  importance  in  the  irri- 


WATERSHED  OF  THE  OHIO  RIVER  ABOVE  WHEELING 


•  OBSERVING  STATIONS 

1  Warren,  Pa. 

2  Franklin,  Pa. 

3  Parkers  Landing,  Pa. 
4-  Freeport.Pa. 

5  Spnnqdale.Pa. 

6  E/kins.W.Va. 
.7  LockNo.lS,Hoult,W.Va. 
6  Lock  No.  JO,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 
9  Rowlesburg,  W.  Va.  " 

/  0  Lock  Ate. 7,  Martin,  Pa. 
1 1  Lock  No.**,  Pa. 
12.  Confluence,  Pa. 
13  West  Newton,  Pa 
l*t  Johnstown,  Pa. 

15  Saltsbarq,  Pa. 

1 6  Sharon,  Pa. 

17  YoungSTown.Ohio 

1 8  Dam  No.6,  Beaver,  Pa. 

1 9  Dam  No.  13,  near  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
ZO  Dam  No.  IZ,  near  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


Fig.  33. — Organization  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  river  district 
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gated  regions  of  the  West.  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  through 
the  Weather  Bureau,  attempts  to  supply  this  knowledge  so  far  as 
practicable  through  the  medium  of  snow  measurements  during  the 
winter  and  spring  seasons  in  the  elevated  regions  of  the  West.  From 
the  data  thus  supplied  an  estimate  is  made  at  the  close  of  the  winter 
and  again  in  the  spring  of  the  water  equivalent  of  the  accumulated 
snowfall  and  its  probable  influence  upon  the  flow  of  streams  that 
supply  irrigation  water  to  the  farmer  and  water  for  use  of  hydro- 
electric plants  of  the  different  sections. 

The  high-level  snow-measuring  service  is  maintained  in  all  of  the 
States  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  (see  fig.  32).  It  is  susceptible 
of  enlargement  and  further  improvement  as  funds  permit. 

Inland  Waterways 

Although  the  general  tendency  in  late  years  has  been  toward  a 
diminished  use  of  the  inland  waterways  of  the  country,  certain 
streams  continue  to  bear  a  large  tonnage  of  the  coarser  freight, 
such  as  coal,  lumber,  and  manufactured  steel.  The  Great  Lakes  are 
in  a  class  by  themselves  and  have  not  been  considered  in  the  fore- 
going. Water-borne  traffic  has  increased  on  these  inland  seas,  owing 
to  perfectly  natural  economic  causes,  many  -of  which,  however,  are 
not  operative  in  the  case  of  rivers  and  canalized  streams. 

The  most  striking  instances  of  river-borne  traffic  that  has  held 
its  own  or  even  increased  in  competition  with  other  forms  of  trans- 
portation may  be  found  in  the  Monongahela  River,  which  carried 
in  1923  about  25,000,000  tons  of  freight,  mostly  coal;  the  Federal 
Barge  Line,  on  the  Mississippi,  carried  709,635  tons ;  and  the  War- 
rior system,  of  Alabama,  268,064  tons. 

Whatever  the  tendency  of  the  future  may  be  as  regards  the 
development  of  transportation  by  use  of  the  inland  waterways  of 
the  country,  the  statistics  of  high-water  and  low-water  depths  on 
the  principal  rivers,  the  rainfall  in  the  several  river  basins,  as  now 
collected  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  must  continue  to  be  the 
fundamental  physical  data  which  are  necessary  to  devise  and  exe- 
cute plans  for  river  improvement  or  in  the  successful  operation  of 
harge  lines  already  established  on  the  larger  rivers. 

Forests  and  the  Weather 

The  forest,  like  all  other  agricultural  crops,  is  susceptible  to  the 
influence  of  the  weather,  for  the  life  processes  of  forest  trees  are  but 
little  different  from  that  of  other  farm  crops.  Heat  and  cold, 
drought  and  flood,  sunshine  and  storm  affect  the  forest  throughout 
its  existence  from  seed  to  final  harvest.  The  growth  of  the  tree  and 
the  growth  of  the  forest  are  affected  by  changes  in  the  weather,  as 
are  the  various  agencies  which  bring  about  the  final  destruction  of 
the  forest— insects,  disease,  fungi,  fire. 

Forest  management,  like  farm  management,  is  concerned  with  the 
maximum  production  of  the  soil  crop;  only  in  this  case,  instead  of 
bushels  or  pounds,  it  is  reckoned  in  terms  of  board  feet  of  lumber, 
cords  of  pulp  or  fuel  wood,  or  perhaps  in  number  of  poles,  props, 
and  ties.  If  the  season  be  backward  or  early,  if  frosts  come  early 
or  late,  if  drought  appears  in  the  growing  season,  the  agriculturist 
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recognizes  the  influence  of  these  factors  upon  the  ultimate  farm  crop, 
and  they  should  be  recognized  quite  as  much  in  forest  management. 

When  he  turns  to  his  orchards  the  agriculturist  finds  a  very  close 
analogy  in  many  respects  to  forest  growth  and  forest  crop.  The 
forest  is  reproduced  from  seed,  as  is  the  orchard,  and  forest 
seeds  come  from  fruits  that,  like  orchard  fruits,  are  affected  by  the 
vagaries  of  the  weather.  As  in  the  orchard,  a  freeze  during  the 
blossoming  time  will  prevent  the  setting  of  the  fruit.  A  heavy  rain 
may  wash  away  the  pollen.  Cloudy,  damp  weather  will  germinate 
the  pollen  before  it  has  a  chance  to  be  blown  or  carried  to  another 
flower.    Wind  may  break  off  the  blossoms  or  the  limbs  bearing  them. 

Wind,  indeed,  plays  a  very  active  part  in  the  life  of  the  forest, 
being  nature's  chief  aid  in  the  fertilization  and  dissemination  of  for- 
est seed.  Pollen  grains  have  been  found  floating  in  the  air  during 
the  spring  season  for  over  13  miles  from  the  flowering  tree.  Seeds 
do  not  stray  so  far,  but  the  lighter  seeded  trees  can  with  the  wind's 
help  cover  considerable  distances,  the  feathery  seeds  of  the  cotton- 
wood  drifting  with  the  wind  as  much  as  9  miles  in  one  instance.  In 
this  instance,  however,  the  wind  was  a  somewhat  blind  and  ineffec- 
tive agent,  for  the  seeds  were  carried  off  to  sea  and  fell  aboard  a 
coasting  vessel.  In  general,  the  importance  of  the  wind's  good 
offices  can  be  realized  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  great  bulk  of 
our  forest  seeds  are  provided  with  wings  of  one  kind  or  another  to 
aid  the  wind.  Maples,  elms,  poplars,  basswoods,  pines,  and  firs  are 
among  the  more  notable  of  those  trees. 

After  the  seed  has  once  set  wind  storms  may  cause  the  tree  fruits 
to  fall  or  they  may  be  cut  from  the  trees  by  hailstorms.  Periods  of 
very  high  evaporation,  especially  when  the  humidity  is  unusually 
low,  the  temperature  high,  and  winds  strong,  often  cause  the  fruit 
of  forest  trees  to  drop  before  ripening,  just  as  these  climatic  changes 
destroy  the  orchard  flower  before  the  fruit  is  set  In  the  forest  one 
or  another  or  all  of  these  causes  may  be  responsible  for  failure  of 
trees  to  bear  seed  for  a  number  of  years,  and  particularly  in  the 
case  of  those  trees  whose  seeds  require  more  than  one  growing  season 
in  which  to  ripen. 

Once  the  seed  falls  on  the  ground  the  battle  shifts  from  the  parent 
tree  to  the  potential  seedling.  From  this  time  forth  until  the  seed- 
ling has  proved  itself  and  becomes  well  established  there  ensues  the 
sharpest  struggle.  The  early  life  of  the  tree  is  much  more  quickly 
and  vitally  affected  by  weather  changes  than  is  its  later  growth. 
Beckoning  on  this,  nature  usually  sows  seeds  with  a  lavish  hand  to 
make  certain  that  the  various  species  will  not  vanish  from  the  earth. 

In  the  forest  many  thousand  seeds  are  scattered  for  every  tree 
that  reaches  maturity  and  the  great  proportion  of  these  do  not  get 
beyond  the  seedling  stage.  If  the  ground  is  too  dry  the  seed  fails 
to  germinate;  if  the  weather  is  too  cold  growth  can  not  begin;  if 
favorable  weather  is  too  long  delayed  the  seed  rots.  Heavy  spring 
frosts  often  kill  the  ambitious  seedling  which  has  not  yet  developed 
protective  bark.  Protracted  spring  rains  may  so  saturate  and  flood 
the  ground  that  the  seedling  is  drowned  before  it  can  become  well 
established.  Warm,  damp  weather  favors  the  various  fungous  dis- 
eases that  are  fatal  to  seedlings  and  spread  rapidly  on  the  soil  sur- 
face, attacking  especially,  the  tender,  newly  germinated  trees. 
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Periods  of  drought  are  perhaps  the  greatest  foe  to  the  existence  of 
the  young  trees.  Millions  of  trees  from  seeds  that  germinate  each 
spring  get  well  started,  apparently  are  thriving,  when  a  sudden 
drought  occurs,  and  they  fail  to  become  established.  Although  we 
generally  think  of  forest  trees  as  having  great  strength  and  hardi- 
ness, this  is  not  true  of  them  in  early  life;  for  a  dry  season  either 
of  the  air  or  of  the  soil  need  be  neither  severe  nor  of  long  duration  to 
kill  the  tree.  The  seedling  is  as  tender  as  any  of  the  annual  soil 
crops,  and  many  species  are  indeed  more  so.  Drought  is  readily  rec- 
ognized as  an  important  factor  in  the  life  of  many  of  the  timber 
trees  in  the  semiarid  West,  but  in  the  more  humid  East  it  is  much 
more  important  than  is  generally  known. 

Reforestation 

Man's  endeavors  to  improve  on  nature,  in  sowing  the  tree  seed 
himself  where  he  wants  it,  when  he  wants  it,  and  in  such  a  manner 
that  there  will  be  the  greatest  encouragement  for  growth,  have  not 
been  entirely  successful.  Indeed,  he  has  found  through  experience 
in  many  places  and  over  many  years  that  broadcast  seed  sowing  is 
not  economical  as  a  general  practice.  With  the  uncertainty  of 
weather  conditions  on  one  hand  and  the  activities  of  numerous  hun- 
gry rodents  on  the  other,  the  seeds  sown  year  after  year  either  fail 
to  become  established  seedlings  or  else  are  eaten  or  destroyed  before 
they  can  germinate.  Nature  is  the  only  one  who  makes  a  general 
success  of  broadcast  sowing  save  in  exceptional  instances,  and  her 
ways  are  too  lavish  to  be  imitated  by  man. 

As  an  improved  method  of  securing  young  growth  where  he  wants 
it  the  forester  turns  to  growing  young  trees  from  seed  in  a  nursery, 
where  the  needful  even  distribution  of  moisture  can  be  controlled 
and  by  artificial  means  the  unevenness  of  weather  conditions  can  be 
compensated.  Here  the  young  seedlings  may  be  sheltered  from  the 
sun,  protected  from  hail,  sleet,  and  frost,  and  watered  during 
drought. 

When  these  seedlings  are  set  out  as  forest  plantations  weather 
conditions  are  most  important.  The  first  necessity  is  that  the  roots 
be  able  to  secure  the  necessary  moisture  from  the  soil  that  the  tops 
will  demand.  Weather  conditions  control  both  the  supply  of  mois- 
ture and  the  seedling's  demand  for  it,  and  hence  the  success  of  many 
forest  plantations  is  due  more  to  the  favorable  weather  conditions 
at  the  time  of  planting  and  immediately  thereafter  than  to  any  other 
one  factor  influencing  tree  growth. 

The  very  process  of  planting  is  largely  determined  by  weather 
conditions.  Trees  must  be  set  out  during  the  resting  or  dormant 
period,  for  once  "  growing  weather "  has  set  in  the  demand  for 
water  is  so  heavy  that  the  roots  have  not  time  to  develop  and  get 
started  in  the  soil.  Both  in  the  spring  or  fall  weather  conditions  are 
liable  to  jeopardize  planting  operations.  Trees  planted  in  the  fall 
are  particularly  subject  to  frost-heaving  the  first  winter  if  there  is 
no  snow  cover;  and  in  regions  where  snowfalls  are  heavy  the  plant- 
ing job  may  be  entirely  shut  down  because  of  the  interruption  of  an 
unexpected  heavy  fall  of  snow.  In  the  spring  a  sudden  thaw  may 
open  the  planting  season,  but  if  the  weather  becomes  warm  and 
stays  warm,  tree  growth  begins  in  the  nursery  before  the  trees  can 
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be  set  out  and  make  it  difficult  to  continue  the  planting  with  much 
success.  In  the  spring  also  heavy  falls  of  snow  may  interrupt  the 
planting  work  at  the  very  time,  perhaps,  when  a  large-scale  opera- 
tion is  planned  and  a  large  crew  has  been  assembled. 

By  the  time  the  young  forest  is  well  established  weather  condi- 
tions have  played  their  most  conspicuous  part  in  retarding  or  en- 
couraging tree  growth,  but  even  when  the  new  growth  has  appar- 
ently got  an  excellent  start  in  life  losses  continue,  due  to  weather 
conditions,  whether  the  stand  is  the  result  of  planting  or  of  natural 
seeding  or  sprouting.  Alternate  freezing  and  thawing  may  yet  heave 
the  young  plants  from  the  ground.  Persistent  freezing  in  regions 
of  low  winter  temperature  may  penetrate  so  deeply  into  the  ground 
(if  a  snow  cover  does  not  protect  the  young  trees)  that  the  roots 
are  unable  to  secure  from  the  frozen  soil  the  necessary  water  re- 
quired by  the  top  of  the  tree.  This  either  partially  injures  the  tree 
and  kills  off  a  portion  of  the  foliage  or  twigs  or,  if  the  injury  is 
severe,  results  in  the  death  of  the  tree  from  no  apparent  cause.  This 
form  of  damage  is  prevalent  among  evergreen  trees,  for  they  take 
more  water  from  the  soil  during  the  winter  than  do  trees  whose 
leaves  drop  off  in  the  fall. 

The  Growing  Forest 

As  the  trees  get  older  and  develop  into  saplings  the  crowns  of  the 
trees  begin  to  touch  one  another.  If  the  stand  is  very  dense  the 
trees  are  tall  for  their  diameter,  and  in  such  stands  very  often  only 
the  support  they  give  each  other  prevents  them  from  falling  over 
in  the  first  heavy  wind ;  thus  thinned  stands  are  naturally  more  ex- 
posed to  severe  weather  conditions  than  dense  stands. 

Growth. — As  the  woodlot  or  forest  develops,  its  growth  is  ma- 
terially affected  by  the  weather  conditions  throughout  the  various 
years.  Most  of  a  tree's  growth,  both  in  diameter  and  in  height,  is 
made  in  the  early  part  of  the  growing  season.  If  the  ground  at  the 
beginning  of  the  growing  season  is  well  saturated  with  moisture  and 
the  spring  rains  appear  on  schedule  the  tree  makes  its  best  growth. 
Wide  rings  are  formed  in  the  wood  and  with  continued  and  moder- 
ately warm  temperatures  the'  tree  puts  on  a  considerable  volume  of 
wood.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  spring  is  relatively  dry  only  a 
small  amount  of  wood  is  formed.  Thus  when  the  tree  is  sawn  in 
two  the  growth  rings  often  show  in  a  general  way  what  kind  of 
weather  the  tree  has  experienced  at  different  stages  of  its  career. 
Occasionally  a  dry  spring  and  early  summer  in  which  the  growth  is 
very  slow  is  followed  by  wet  weather  later  in  the  season  and  the 
tree  is  stimulated  into  additional  growth.  After  this  has  happened 
the  resting  stages  set  in  again,  but  an  additional  ring  may  be  formed 
in  the  wood.  In  other  trees,  particularly  on  the  southerly  side  of 
the  tree  where  the  living  wood  may  be  warmed,  a  false  ring  may 
be  formed  which  does  not  go  all  the  way  round  the  stem.  These 
rings  when  examined  after  the  tree  has  been  cut  are  exceedingly 
fine  and  sometimes  lead  to  wrong  deductions  as  to  the  age  of  the 
tree.  In  the  Monterey  pine,  for  example,  very  small  fluctuations  in 
weather  conditions  bring  about  stimulated  growth,  particularly 
in  height;  instead  of  but  one  whorl  of  branches  being  formed  in 
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a  season,  there  may  be  two  and  sometimes  as  high  as  three  such 
whorls  formed. 

Management. — Proper  forest  management  prepares  for  the  har- 
vesting of  the  forest  crop  as  well  as  for  its  formation  and  growth. 
In  cutting  the  woods  the  future  welfare  of  the  forest  should  be  con- 
sidered, and  among  the  factors  to  which  consideration  must  be  given 
in  the  reestablishment  of  the  forest  is  the  weather.  As  already  indi- 
cated, tree  reproduction  is  influenced  by  the  many  phases  of  the 
weather,  and,  in  the  harvesting  of  the  forest  crop,  the  effect  of  the 
local  weather  conditions  has  a  great  bearing  upon  the  methods 
of  cutting  used.  If  the  species  is  susceptible  to  frost  damage  in 
early  life  only  a  part  of  the  mature  trees  are  taken  at  a  time,  the 
rest  being  left  to  act  as  "nurses"  until  the-  smaller  ones  have 
reached  a  stage  where  they  are  able  to  withstand  complete  exposure 
to  the  weather.     In  other  forests  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against 


Fi<;.  34. — The  destructive  agency  of  the  wind  in  the  forest  Is  well  shown  here. 
Winds  of  high  velocity  often  hreak  off  the  trees  close  to  the  ground  or  even  ii|>- 
root  them.  In  the  great  Olympic  "  blowdown  "  of  .January.  1921,  wltii  a  wind 
velocity  no  instrument  could  record,  hut  which  was  estimated  at  150  miles  an 
hour,  trillions  of  hoard  feet  of  spruce  and  hemlock  were  lost,  much  of  It  beyond 
salvage.  In  a  space  approximately  10  miles  wide  and  GO  miles  long  in  ('a  1  lain 
County.  Wash.,  trees  a  century  and  more  old,  once  standing  in  thickly  stocked 
stands,  are  now  strewn  like  jackstraws  with  scarcely  a  single  tree  upright 

windfall  of  those  left  standing.  Indeed,  so  great  is  the  danger 
of  windfalls  after  cutting  in  some  forests  that  more  seed  trees  are 
left  than  would  be  the  case  were  wind  not  a  factor.  In  leaving  seed 
trees  local  weather  conditions  and  the  effect  of  the  winds  upon  the 
trees  left  are  carefully  considered.  Trees  with  exceedingly  large 
rounded  tops  are  more  subject  to  windthrow  than  trees  with  a  long 
and  rather  narrow  crown. 

Occasionallv  nature  does  the  harvesting  and  instead  of  man  fell- 
ing the  trees  they  are  uprooted  or  broken  off  by  severe  wind  (fig.  34). 
In  such  cases  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  salvage  as  much  of 
the  crop  as  is  possible.  In  1921  a  severe  windstorm  visited  the 
Olympic  Peninsula  of  western  "Washington  and  blew  down  trees  in 
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■which  there  were  estimated  to  be  8  billion  board  feet  of  lumber  or 
about  one-fifth  that  used  in  the  United  States  each  year.  In  the 
Southern  States  heavy  losses  are  sometimes  experienced  by  the  tim- 
berland  owner  through  the  destruction  of  considerable  areas  of  forest 
by  excessive  wind  storms. 

'  In  many  places  in  the  west  it  is  advisable  to  remove  a  portion  of 
the  fire  danger  by  burning  the  slash  after  the  timber  has  been  cut. 
In  most  forests  the  limbs  and  the  debris  are  thrown  in  piles  and 
-when  weather  conditions  are  right  the  piles  are  burned.  This  is 
usually  after  the  first  snowfall,  for  then  the  fuel  is  dry  enough  to 
burn  and  there  is  no  danger  from  fire  spreading  (fig.  35). 
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'us.  :.."i.  The  burning  of  the  tops  and  debris  left  after  logging,  so  necessary  in  a 
number  of  forest  regions  as  a  precaution  against  severe  tires,  endangers  standing 
timber  if  undertaken  during  tbe  dry  season.  Therefore,  in  the  early  fall  the 
woodsmen  often  take  advantage  of  a  light  snowfall  to  hum  brush  piles.  Under 
conditions  shown  above,  fire  has  little  chance  to  escape.  A  period  of  warm, 
dry.  and  windy  weather,  however,  will  permit  such  Ores  to  run  and  do  much 
damage 
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ofteh  changes  quickly,  and  many  fires  have  occurred  because  the 
snow  melted  rapidly,  and  under  the  influence  of  warm  dry  winds 
conditions  favorable  for  fire  developed. 

Forest  fires. — Besides  its  very  material  effect  upon  the  establish- 
ment, growth,  and  management  of  the  forest,  the  weather  is  of 
tremendous  importance  in  forest-fire  protection  and  suppression. 
Season  of  fire  occurrence  is  a  matter  of  climate,  but  the  frequency 
and  extent  of  actual  fires  are  mainly  controlled  by  the  weather. 

Among  foresters  "  fire  weather  "  has  a  definite  meaning,  though 
what  determines  it  may  vary  from  one  region  to  another.  Generally 
speaking,  fire  weather  is  an  atmospheric  condition  favorable  to  a 
rapid  rate  of  spread  of  forest  fires.  It  may  be  a  period  of  only  a 
day  or  two,  during  which  a  region,  under  the  influence  of  a  major 
storm  movement,  experiences  a  high  rate  of  evaporation  due  to  a  com- 
bination of  high  temperatures,  strong  winds,  and  low  atmospheric 
humidity.  •  As  fires  burn  only  when  the  fuels  are  able  to  ignite,  this 
season  when  fire  weather  is  of  moment  is  usually  limited  to  periods 
of  drought  in  the  spring,  summer,  or  fall,  though  in  regions  of  warm 
winter  climate  the  lack  of  rain  or  snow  may  bring  about  conditions 
favorable  to  the  spread  of  fire  during  the  winter  period  as  well. 

Fire  weather  usually  develops  very  quickly,  and  conditions  during 
the  fire  season  often  change  in  just  a  few  hours  either  favorably  or 
unfavorably.  Numerous  fires  are  caught  every  season  when  small 
and  are  subdued  with  very  little  effort;  yet  a  slight  change  in  at- 
mospheric conditions  may  cause  a  sluggish  fire  to  escape  control  when 
it  is  all  but  extinguished.  Numerous  instances  could  be  cited  of 
fires  which  under  normal  conditions  could  have  been  put  out  without 
great  difficulty,  but  which  under  the  influence  of  some  major  weather 
factor  became  uncontrollable  until  a  decided  change  in  the  weather 
made  suppression  again  a  simple  matter. 

One  of  the  more  noted  of  recent  cases  indicating  the  close  relation- 
ship between  fire  and  weather  occurred  at  Berkeley,  Calif.  Under 
the  influence  of  a  strong  dry  wind  a  fire  starting  in  dry  grass  about 
noon,  September  17,  1923,  swept  rapidly  into  a  brush  field  and  for- 
est at  the  edge  of  the  city,  communicated  itself  quickly  to  the  houses 
close  by,  and  spread  through  the  city.  From  2  to  5  p.  m.  nothing 
that  man  could  do  made  any  impression  upon  the  onslaught  of  the 
flames.  By  5.30  p.  m.  the  pressure  disturbance  which  had  caused 
the  sudden  development  of  fire  weather  two  days  earlier  had  passed 
far  enough  to  the  east  so  that  the  wind  reversed  its  direction  and  the 
moisture-laden  air  from  the  ocean  blew  inland.  Then  fire  control 
was  merely  a  matter  of  extinguishing  the  fires  in  structures  that  were 
already  ablaze. 

A  somewhat  similar  fire  took  place  in  northern  Minnesota  in 
October,  1918.  Uncontrolled  fires  were  burning  in  many  places,  but, 
as  with  many  another  "brush  fire,"  no  attention  was  paid  to  them 
by  the  local  population.  Then  a  big  storm  movement  passed  over 
the  region,  bringing  low  humidities,  high  evaporation,  and  strong 
winds.  The  slow-running  and  smouldering  fires  were  whipped  to- 
gether into  a  few  rapidly  spreading  fires  with  a  wide  front  and  the 
conflagration  was  on.  Towns  were  wiped  out  almost  as  soon  as  the 
fires  reached  them  and  great  forests  were  completely  destroyed. 
Cloquet,  Brookston,  and  Moose  Lake  were  devastated  and  453  people 
lost  their  lives.    Then,  as  suddenly  as  the  fires  had  flared  up,  under 
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the  influence  of  another  storm  condition  they  quieted  down  and  were 
readily  extinguished. 

So  it  is  with  practically  every  fire  that  assumes  large  proportions. 
During  the  passage  of  one.  of  these  .storm  areas  across  a  region  the 
fires  get  out  of  control  and  do  practically  as  they  will  unless  there 
has  been  a  forehanded  plan  of  attack  and  trained  personnel  and 
equipment.  If  these  storm  areas  persist  for  some  time  the  condi- 
tions under  their  influence  become  correspondingly  more  critical  and 
severe. 

In  addition  to  periods  of  fire  weather  when  fires  burn  most  in- 
tensely, weather  changes  and  changes  in  temperature  during  each  24 
hours  usually  affect  fire  in  the  same  manner  as  do  the  larger  storms. 
During  the  early  morning  hours  the  temperature  reaches  its  lowest 
point,  the  air  is*  fairly  quiet,  and  the  dew  is  being  formed.  With 
sunrise  the  wind  ceases  for  a  time,  the  temperature  rises,  and  the 
dew  begins  to  evaporate,  and  as  the  morning  wears  on  the  tempera- 
tare  rises,  the  air  is  able  to  absorb  more  and  more  water,  and  all 
traces  of  the  dew  are  lost.  Then  the  forest  fuels  dry  out  to  the  point 
where  they  will  burn  readily  and  all  that  is  needed  to  start  a  fire  is 
the  spark.  As  night  comes  on  the  process  is  reversed,  the  tempera- 
ture falls,  the  forest  fuels  absorb  moisture  from  the  air,  dew  forms, 
fires  burn  but  slowly,  and  the  ordinary  spark  fails  to  ignite  the  fuel. 
Many  a  fire  that  has  seemed  impossible  to  control  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  has  been  checked  with  comparative  ease  under  the  weather 
change  that  takes  place  from  noon  to  midnight. 

Once  a  fire  has  gotten  well  under  way  it  creates  its  own  local 
weather  (Fig.  3G).  The  heat  causes  the  air  to  rise  rapidly  and  so 
creates  a  draft  that  assists  fire  in  its  spread.  Then,  too,  this  intense 
heat  dries  out  the  air  and  the  fuels  well  in  advance  of  the  flame  so 
that  the  material  ignites  more  quickly.    Tests  made  at  some  distance 


Flii  .'Hi. — The  rate  of  spread  of  forest  tires  Is  tied  in  closely  with  the  weather. 
Hot.  dry  days,  especially  with  wind,  make  for  rapid  spread,  and  tire  suppression 
is  then  a  difficult  matter 
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Fig.  37. — Duration  and  degree  of  fire  season  for  various  forest  regions 

in  front  of  an  advancing  forest  fire  in  the  open  showed  that  the 
added  draft  and  the  heat  caused  by  the  flames  was  responsible  for 
a  difference  of  10°  of  temperature  and  from  15  to  20  per  cent  of 
humidity.  A  recent  study  of  a  going  fire  in  a  cut-over  area  showed 
that  at  the  edge  of  the  cut-over  area  in  advance  of  the  fire  the  hu- 
midity was  12  per  cent,  whereas  it  was  35  per  cent  in  the  forest,  in- 
dicating that  the  green  forest  cover  has  a  local  weather  condition 
which  would  help  check  the  fire  when  the  forest  was  reached. 

As  indicated  previously,  fire  seasons  are  generally  determined  by 
climate,  but  they  are  also  to  some  extent. controlled  by  the  weather. 
The  occurrence  of  the  fire  seasons  is  shown  in  Figure  37  for  some  of 
the  forest  regions.  The  Pacific  coast  and  the  northern  Rockies  nor- 
mally have  a  dry  summer,  though  rains  may  occur  in  this  period. 
Weather  controls  the  date  for  beginning  and  end  of  fire  season.  If 
spring  is  late  and  wet  the  fire  season  is  slow  in  getting  under  way; 
if  spring  is  early  and  dry  the  fire  season  begins  much  earlier. 
Weather  also  controls  the  intensity  of  fire  season.  If  rains  occur  at 
frequent  intervals  during  the  summer  and  cloudy  cool  weather  pre- 
vails then  the  fire  season  is  a  mild  one,  but  if  the  weather  is  hot  and 
dry  and  windy  there  is  an  excellent  possiblity  of  having  a  severe 
fire  season  on  hand.  As  the  season  opens  with  drought,  it  closes  with 
moisture,  and  usually  a  good  heavy  rain  or  snow  about  the  first  of 
October  puts  an  end  to  it. 

Under  a  different  climatic  condition  in  the  East,  the  fire  season 
occurs  during  the  time  of  drought  both  in  spring  and  in  fall.  In  the 
eastern  woods  the  leaves  that  dropped  from  the  trees  in  the  previous 
fall  dry  out  quickly  in  the  spring  and  a  few  days  of  warm  dry 
weather  makes  conditions  ripe  for  fire  to  spread.  But  when  the 
weeds  and  grass  begin  to  leaf  out  the  fire  danger  is  soon  over,  and, 
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Flo.  38. — When  lightning  Strikes  ■  dead  treo  a  fire  is  apt  to  result.  \\  Inn 
many  lightning  fires  an-  started  from  a  single  storm  it  is  usually  in  mountainous 
regions  (liffleult  of  aeeess  to  the  fire  fighters,  making  eontrol  ami  suppress]. .11 
of  the  flres  doubly  difficult.  On  the  other  hand,  lightning  fires  will  sometimes 
smoulder  along  for  days,  attracting  no  attention,  only  to  break  forth  when 
weather  conditions  are  at  their  worst 
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Fig.  39. — Lightning,  the  only  natural  cause  of  forest  fires,  is  an  important  factor  in  nearly  all  forest  regions 
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as  the  eastern  woods  usually  are  green  all  summer,  there  is  little 
danger  from  fire  except  in  the  evergreen  forest.  In  the  fall  after  the 
first  frost,  when  the  grass  diies  up  and  the  leaves  begin  to  drop,  the 
fire  season  opens  again  and  persists  until  the  fall  or  winter  rain  or 
snows  set  in. 

Lightning. — Second  only  to  the  influence  of  weather  upon  the 
spread  of  fire  is  the  harm  one  phase  of  weather  creates  in  starting 
fire.  All  but  one  of  the  many  and  varied  causes  of  fire  are  attribut- 
able to  man  and  therefore  are  preventable  with  care.  The  one  natu- 
ral cause  over  which  man  has  no  control  is  lightning  (fig.  38),  and  in 
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Fig.  41. — The  effect  of  concentrated  outbreaks  of  fires  during  heavy  lightning 
storms.  Note  sharp  increase  in  the  percentage  of  "  C  "  flres  and  in  the  size  or 
average  fire  after  the  number  of  flres  per  storm  passes  California 

an  8-year  period  lightning  has  started  7.7  per  cent  of  all  reported 
fires,  amounting  to  about  33,000  fires  each  year  (fig.  39).  In  a 
number  of  regions  lightning  as  a  cause  of  fire  is  negligible,  but  in 
some  of  the  important  forested  regions  of  the  West  lightning  has 
been  responsible  for  as  high  as  2,300  fires  a  year  out  of  8,000.  This 
is  shown  graphically  in  Figure  39. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  East  has  relatively  a  much  smaller  per- 
centage of  lightning  fires  than  the  West.  This  is  due  to  two  main 
causes:  (1)  The  character  of  the  storms  and  (2)  the  character  of  the 
forest.  In  many  parts  of  the  West  thunderstorms  are  exceedingly 
violent,  and  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  a  thunderstorm  is  ac- 
companied by  very  little  rain,  often  insufficient  to  wet  down  the 
forest  and  keep  the  litter  and  debris  in  the  forest  from  burning.  In 
the  East  most  thunderstorms  are  accompanied  by  copious  rainfall, 
which  prevents  lightning  fires  from  really  becoming  serious.  The 
forests  of  the  West,  too,  contain  many  "snags"  or  standing  dead 
trees.  These  are  not  perhaps  struck  any  more  often  than  are  green 
trees,  but  when  the  wood  is  rotten  it  catches  fire  readily  and 
smoulders  for  some  time  before  breaking  out. 
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■A  light  thunderstorm  does  not  set  many  fires  and  those  it  does  set 
can  readily  be  handled  by  the  rangers  and  forest  guards.  But  many 
of  these  storms  are  not  mere  local  disturbances,  but  are  dominated 
by  weather  changes  over  great  areas.  Then  the  fires  per  storm 
increase  rapidly  and  the  protection  organization  breaks  down  for 
the  time  being.  As  indicated  in  the  diagrams  (figs.  41  and  42),  when 
the  number  of  fires  in  a  given  region  exceeds  250  the  percentage  of 
class  C  fires,  i.  e.,  those  over  10  acres  in  size,  increases  markedly. 
With  but  one  lightning  fire  for  each  man  to  handle,  the  size  of  the 
forest  fire  can  be  kept  down  very  easily.  Beyond  one  fire  to  the 
man,  the  average  size  of  the  fire  increases  rapidly. 

Records  of  forest  fires  in  California  for  several  years  show  how 
variable  the  weather  as  evidenced  in  lightning  storms  really  is. 
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Fig.  42. — The  rapid  increase  in  percentage  of  "  C  "•  fires  and  in  size  of  average 
fire  as  the  number  of  fires  handled  per  man  increases  during  any  one  lightning 
storm  in  California 
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Fig.  43. — The  number  of  fires  in  worst  single  lightning  storm  each  year.  The 
extreme  gravity  of  these  concentrated  outbreaks  is  shown  by  the  dashed 
curve,  giving  the  percentage  of  the  total  fires  of  the  season  caused  by  these 
single  general  storms  in  California 
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The  number  of  fires  in  the  worst  single  storm  during  the  year  is 
indicated  in  Figure  43.  When  such  a  large  number  of  fires  start 
all  at  once  in  a  mountainous  region  the  percentage  that  succeed  in 
becoming  large  fires  is  very  high. 

Aviation  and  Agriculture 

It  is  too  early  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  aviation  may  be 
applied  in  aid  of  farming,  but  the  outlook  is  decidedly  promising. 
Already  air-mail  planes  are  speeding  up  the  delivery  of  mail  and, 
although  this  may  not  be  of  direct  economic  benefit  to  the  farmer,  it 
suggests  the  use  of  airplanes  in  the  rapid  transportation  of  perish- 
able products,  thus  insuring  prompt  delivery  and  preventing  con- 
siderable waste.  Particularly  is  this  true  in  the  case  of  small  fruits 
and  vegetables,  such  as  strawberries,  raspberries,  lettuce,  peas, 
radishes,  etc.,  all  of  which  should  be  marketed  and  consumed  as  soon 
after  picking  as  possible.  Similarly  repair  parts  for  agricultural 
implements  and  other  supplies  can  be  quickly  delivered  from  cities 
to  the  farmer  in  cases  of  emergency. 

A  still  wider  and  probably  the  most  important  use  of  the  airplane 
can  be  made  in  spraying  or  dusting  various  crops  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  insects  and  preventing  the  spread  of  plant  diseases. 
This  phase  of  the  application  of  aviation  to  agriculture  has  as  yet 
not  been  carried  beyond  the  experimental  stage,  but  in  tests  that 
have  been  made  in  dusting  cotton  in  the  Southern  States  and  in 
combating  locusts  in  the  Philippines  very  promising  results  have 
been  realized.    This  method  was  found  to  be  much  quicker  and  less 


Fig.  44. —  I'sing  an  airplane  in  dusting  cut  ton  field's  to  suppress  the  boll  weevil 
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expensive  than  the  ordinary  means  of  applying  poison  by  hand. 
With  improvements  in  equipment  and  with  more  experience,  it  seems 
likely  that  aviation  will  become  an  effective  agency  for  the  control 
of  such  pests  as  the  boll  weevil,  the  tobacco  hornworm,  the  potato 
bug,  wheat  rust,  and  various  fruit-destroying  insects  and  diseases. 

An  application  of  aviation  to  agriculture  that  has  already  reached 
a  stage  of  economic  importance  is  that  of  locating  fires  in  large 
forested  tracts.  With  a  larger  force  and  with  planes  carrying  radio 
equipment,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  by  timely  warnings  fire  fighters 
can  quickly  go  to  a  threatened  area  and  prevent  the  destruction  of 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  timber. 

Aviation  in  its  relations  to  agriculture  is  peculiarly  susceptible 
to  weather  conditions,  because  of  the  limitations  under  which  the 
work  can  be  done.  Clear  weather  is  desirable  for  flying  at  all 
times,  but  is  essential  when  search  for  forest  fires  is  being  made. 
For  most  effective  spraying  or  dusting  of  crops  (fig.  44)  the  air 
should  be  absolutely  quiet  and  there  should  be  dry  weather  for  a  day 
or  two  following.  Fortunately,  the  weather  conditions  that  are 
required  are  those  that  occur  most  frequently  during  the  crop-grow- 
ing seasons.  Clear  and  practically  calm  days  are  numerous  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  during  the  late  spring  to  early  fall  months. 
With  suitable  arrangement  for  weather  advices,  there  will  therefore 
be  no  difficulty  in  selecting  days  that  are  favorable  for  the  work  to 
be  done  at  times  when  that  work  will  be  most  effective. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Statistics  of  acreage,  yield  per  acre,  and  production  in  the  United  States  are  estimates  made  by  the 
Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates.  For  the  year  1909,  acreages  are  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census;  acreages  in  1919  are  based  upon  the  census,  supplemented  by  State  enumerations.  In  the 
intercensal  years  from  1911  to  1915,  estimated  acreages  were  obtained  by  applying  estimated  percentages  of 
decrease  or  increase  to  the  published  acreage  in  the  preceding  year.  The  estimates  from  1915  to  1918, 
and  from  1919  to  date  are  based  upon  acreage  changes  from  year  to  year  as  shown  by  a  sample  of  approxi- 
mately 2  per  cent  of  the  crop  acreages  in  each  year,  supplemented  by  State  enumerations.  Yields  per  acre 
are  estimates  based  upon  reports  of  one  or  more  farmers  in  each  agricultural  township,  on  the  average  yield 
per  acre  in  their  localities.  Production  is  acreage  times  yield  per  acre.  Production  estimates  are  in  some 
cases  revised  in  the  following  year  on  the  basis  of  State  enumerations  and  record  of  shipments. 

Estimates  of  farm  stocks,  shipments,  quality,  crop  condition,  and  miscellaneous  information  concerning 
crops  are  based  either  upon  sample  data  or  upon  estimates  of  crop  reporters  for  their  localities.  The  sources 
of  these  data  are  indicated  in  the  notes  accompanying  the  tables. 

Farm  prices  on  the  specified  dates  are  based  upon  reports  of  farmers  and  country  dealers  on  the  average 
price  paid  to  farmers,  and  do  not  relate  to  any  specified  grade.  Farm  value  as  shown  is.  computed  by 
applying  the  December  1  farm  price  to  the  total  production.  The  average  price  received  for  the  portion 
of  the  crop  sold  may  be  greater  or  less  than  this  price,  depending  on  the  price  changes  previous  and  sub- 
sequent to  December  1  and  the  amount  of  the  crop  sold  at  the  different  prices. 

Numbers  of  livestock  on  farms  in  1910  correspond  to  the  census  enumeration  as  of  April  15  in  that  year. 
The  number  on  January  3,  1920,  is  based  upon  the  census  enumeration  as  of  that  date,  supplemented  by 
enumerations  by  State  agencies,  such  as  assessors  and  brand  inspection  boards.  In  the  intercensal  years 
from  1911  to  1916,  the  numbers  of  livestock  were  obtained  by  methods  identical  with  those  used  for  crop 
acreages.  Estimates  from  1917  to  1919,  and  from  1920  to  date  are  based  upon  a  sample  of  approximately  2 
per  cent,  supplemented  by  trends  derived  from  assessors'  enumerations,  reports  of  brand  inspection  boards, 
market  movements,  and  stockyard  receipts.  The  census  bases  are  not  always  comparable  from  one  decade 
to  another,  due  both  to  changes  of  dates  and  classifications. 

The  average  price  per  head  on  January  1  is  estimated  from  reports  of  correspondents  relating  to  live- 
stock in  their  vicinity.  The  farm  value  on  January  1  is  computed  by  applying  the  average  price  per  head 
to  the  number  of  head  on  farms. 

Certain  statistics  represent  enumerations  made  by  the  department  in  connection  with  the  administra- 
tion of  regulatory  and  inspection  laws.  Certain  other  statistics  represent  enumerations  made  by  the 
department  in  compliance  with  general  legislation  authorizing  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation on  agricultural  products. 

Statistics  relating  to  supplies,  movements,  and  market  prices  of  agricultural  products  in  the  United 
States  are  derived  from  official  sources  as  far  as  available;  otherwise  from  reliable  unofficial  sources.  In 
all  cases  wherein  the  data  presented  did  not  cover  the  field  or  a  major  sample  thereof,  data  most  repre- 
sentative of  the  various  commodities,  movements,  and  markets  have  been  selected. 

With  some  crops  marketing  and  movement  into  consumptive  channels  takes  place  entirely  within  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  crop  was  produced.  For  many  crops  marketing  takes  place  during  portions 
of  two  calendar  years.  For  a  few  crops,  as  potatoes,  marketing  extends  beyond  a  12-month  period.  In 
order  that  the  movement  and  prices  of  the  particular  croo  may  be  followed  through,  the  months  in  which 
the  crop  moved  have  been  used  as  the  "year."  Farm  prices  are  indexes  of  price  trends  rather  than  prices 
actually  received. 

Weighted  averages  of  prices  are  shown  in  all  cases  where  a  weighting  factor  was  available.  For  instance, 
the  weighted  price  of  wheat  in  Chicago  is  based  on  the  number  of  carload  sales  reported,  which  range 
from  42  to  55  per  cent  of  all  receipts  on  that  market.  In  the  case  of  hogs  at  Chicago,  the  weighted  average 
price  is  based  on  total  sales  of  butcher  hogs  to  slaughterers.  With  many  commodities,  however,  data  as 
to  quantities  sold  are  unobtainable;  in  all  such  cases  average  prices  are  based  on  price  quotations 
without  reference  to  quantity. 

It  should  be  remembered  that,  due  to  changes  in  market  conditions  or  quality  of  delivery  in  different 
years  on  or  under  the  same  grade  description  or  specifications,  prices  derived  from  different  sources  may 
not  be  strictly  comparable,  although  for  most  general  purposes  they  are  entirely  satisfactory.  For  in- 
stance, the  changes  in  the  description  of  many  kinds  of  livestock  which  were  made  July  1, 1923,  while  not 
affecting  certain  price  series,  made  others  only  fairly  comparable  and  made  comparison  impossible  in 
other  cases.  The  data  as  to  commercial  stocks  and  movements  of  various  commodities  are  as  nearly  com- 
plete as  practicable  and  feasible,  and  are  considered  fairly  representative. 

Data  originating  with  other  departments  and  agencies  are  included  because  of  their  general  interest  to 
the  agricultural  industry.  The  sources  of  such  data  are  given  in  connection  with  the  tables.  Care  has 
been  taken  to  quote  only  such  sources  as  are  generally  considered  reliable. 

Statistics  of  acreage  and  production  in  foreign  countries  are  compiled  as  far  as  possible  from  official 
sources  and  are  therefore  subject  to.  whatever  errors  may  result  from  shortcomings  in  the  reporting  and 
statistical  services  of  the  various  countries.  Inaccuracies  also  result  from  differencies  in  nomenclature 
and  classification  in  foreign  countries,  and  through  the  conversion  of  foreign  units  into  domestic  equiva- 
lents. Except  where  otherwise  stated,  pre-war  data  refer  to  pre-war  boundaries.  Yields  per  acre  are 
calculated  from  acreage  and  production,  both  rounded  to  thousand  units,  and  are  therefore  subject  to  a 
greater  possibility  of  error  when  calculated  for  countries  with  small  acreage. 

The  tables  of  international  trade  cover  substantially  the  international  trade  of  the  world.  The  total 
imports  and  the  total  exports  in  any  one  year  can  not  be  expected  to  balance,.although  disagreements  tend 
to  be  compensated  over  a  series  of  years.  Among  the  sources  of  disagreement  are:  The  different  periods 
covered  by  the  "year"  of  various  countries;  imports  received  in  the  year  subsequent  to  the  year  of  export; 
lack  of  uniformity  in  classification  of  goods  as  among  countries;  different  trade  practices  and  varying  degrees 
of  failure  in  recording  countries  of  origin  and  ultimate  destination;  different  practices  in  recording  reex- 
ported goods;  and  different  methods  of  treating  free  ports.  The  exports  given  are  domestic  exports  and 
the  imports  given  are  imports  for  consumption,  whenever  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  such  imports  from 
general  imports.  While  there  are  some  inevitable  omissions,  there  may  be  some  duplication  because  of 
reshipments  which  do  not  appear  as  such  in  the  official  reports.  In  the  trade  tables,  figures  for  the  United 
States  include  Alaska,  Porto  Rico,  and  Hawaii^  but  not  the  Philippines  Islands. 

Since  the  statistics  for  the  current  year  are  in  many  cases  preliminary  and  subject  to 'revision  on  the 
basis  of  later  and  fuller  information,  the  reader  is  cautioned  to  use  always  the  figures  as  they  appear  in  the 
latest  issue  of  the  Yearbook. 
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Table  1. — Wheat: 


BREAD  GRAINS 

WHEAT 

Acreage,  production,  value,  exports,  etc.,  in  the  United  States, 
1909-1924 


Acre- 
age 
har- 
vest- 
ed 

Aver- 
age 

yield 
per 

acre 

Produc- 
tion 

Aver- 
age 
farm 
price 
per 
bushel 
Dec.  1 

Farm 
value 
Deo.  1 

Value 
per 
acre1 

Chicago  cash  price 
per  bushel  No.  2 
Northern  spring  a 

Domestic 
exports, 
including 
flour,  fis- 
cal year 
beginning 
July  1 3 

Imports, 
including 
flour,  fis- 
cal year 
beginning 
July  1 ! 

Per 

Year 

Decem- 
ber 

Following 

May 

of 
crop 
ex- 
port- 

is 
o 

►3 

•a 

a 

1 

•a 
a 

ed 

1909.. 
1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.  _ 
1913. . 

1,000 
acres 
ii, ««« 
45,  681 
49,543 
45, 814 
50,184 

Bush,  of 
60  lbs. 
15.8 
13.9 
12.5 
15.9 
15.2 

1,000 
bushels 
700,434 
635, 121 
621, 338 
730,  267 
763,  380 

Cents 
98.4 
88.3 
87.4 
76.0 
79.9 

1,000 
dollars 
689,108 
561,  051 
543,063 
555,280 
610, 122 

Dol- 
lars 
15.57 
12.28 
10.96 
12.12 
12.16 

Cts. 
106 
104 
106 

85 

89^ 

cu. 

119% 

110 
110 

90% 
93 

Cts. 
100 

98 
115 

90^ 

96 

Cts. 
119% 
106 
122 

96 
100 

Bushels 
87, 364, 318 
69, 311, 760 
79, 689, 404 
142,  879,  596 
145,  590, 349 

Bushels 

815, 617 
1, 146, 558 
3, 413, 626 
1,  282,  039 
2, 383,  537 

Per 
cent 
12.5 
10.9 
12.8 
19.6 
19.1 

Aver. 
1909- 
1913. 

47,097 

14.7 

690,108 

85.7 

591, 725 

12.56 

97.9 

104.7 

99.9 

108.6 

104, 967,  085 

1,808,275;     15.2 

1914.. 
1915. . 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 
1919_. 
1920.. 

53,541 
60,469 
62,316 
45,089 
59, 181 
75,694 
61,143 

16.6 
17.0 
12.2 
14.1 
15.6 
12.8 
13.6 

891,  017 
1, 025,  801 
636,  318 
636,655 
921,438 
967,979 
833,027 

98.6 
91.9 
160.3 

200.8 
204.2 
214.9 
143.7 

878,  680 

942,303 

1,  019,  968 

1,278,112 

1,  881, 826 

2,  080,  056 
1, 197,  263 

16.41 
15.68 
19.50 
28.35 
31.80 
27.48 
19.58 

115 
106 

155H 

220 

220 

280 

164 

131 

128M 

190 

220 

220 

326 

187 

141 
116 
268 
220 
245 
295 
142 

164K 

126 

340 

220 

280 

345 

178 

332, 464, 975 
243, 117, 026 
203, 573, 928 
132, 578, 633 
287, 401,  579 
219, 864, 548 
366, 077, 439 

715,3691    37.3 
7,187,650     23.7 
24,924,9851    32.0 
31,215,213!    20.8 
11,288,591'    31.2 
5,495,516     22.7 
57, 398, 002     43. 9 

Aver. 
1914- 
1920. 

58,205 

63,696 
62,  317 
59,  659 
54,209 

14.5 

844,605 

156.9:1,325,458 

22.77 

180.1 

200.2 

202.4 

236.2 

255,  011,  161 

19, 746, 475     30. 2 

1921.. 
1922_ _ 
1923.. 
1924'. 

12.8 
13.9 

13.4 
16.1 

814,  905 
867,  598 
797,381 
872,  673 

92.6!    754,834 
100.  7     873, 412 
92. 3|    735, 993 

11.85 
14.02 
12.34 
20.97 

118M 

121 

110 

156^ 

138 
139% 
119K 
190 

127 

120% 

111% 

173 

129% 
130 

279,  406,  799 
221,  923, 184 
156,  429,  824 

17,  251, 482     34. 3 
19,  944, 934!    26.  6 
28,044,999,     19.9 

1    . 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates.    Figures  in  italics  are  census  returns. 

'  Based  on  farm  price  Dec.  1. 

1  No.  1  Northern  spring  to  1915.    Chicago  Daily  Trade  Bulletin. 

'  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

1  Preliminary. 


Table  2.- 


-Winter  and  spring  wheat:  Acreage  sown  and  harvested,  production,  and 
farm  value,  United  States,  1910-1924 


Winter  wheat 

Spring  wheat 

Year 

Acreage 

sown 
in  pre- 
ceding 
fall 

Acreage 

har- 
vested 

Aver- 
age 

yield 
per 
acre 

Produc- 
tion 

Aver- 
age 
farm 
price 
Dec.l 

Total 
farm 
value 
Dec.  1 

Acre- 
age 

Aver- 
age 

yield 
per 
acre 

Produc- 
tion 

Aver- 
age 
farm 
price 
Dec.l 

Total 
farm 
value 
Dec.l. 

1910 

1,000 
acres 
31, 659 
32,648 
33,229 
33,274 
37, 158 
42,431 
39,  245 

38,  359 
43,126 
51,483 
44,861 
45,  625 
47,930 
46,103 

39,  749 

1,000 
acres 
27,329 
29,  162 

26,  571 
31,  699 
36,008 
41,308 
34,709 

27,  257 
37, 130 
50,494 
40,  016 
43,  414 
42,358 
39,  518 
36,438 

Bush. 
15.9 
14  8 
15.1 
16  5 
19.0 
16.3 
13.8 
15.1 
15.2 
15.1 
15.3 
13.8 
13.8 
14.5 
16.2 

1,000 
bushels 
434, 142 
430,  656 
399,  919 
523,  561 
684,  990 
673,  947 
480,  553 
412,  901 
565,099 
760,  377 
610,  597 
600,  316 
586,  878 
571,  959 
590,037 

Cents 
88.1 
88.0 
80.9 
82.9 
98  6 
94.7 
162.7 
202.8 
206.3 
210.5 
148.6 
95.1 
104.7 
95.1 
132.1 

1,000 
dollars 
382, 318 
379, 151 
323,  572 
433,  995 
675,  623 
638,  149 
781,906 
837,237 
1, 165,  995 
1,  600,  805 
907,  291 
571,  044 
614,  399 
543,  710 
779,  510 

1,000 
acres 
18, 352 
20,  381 
19,243 
18,485 
17,  533 
19, 161 
17,607 
17,832 
22,051 
25,200 
21,127 
20,  282 
19,  959 
20,141 
17, 771 

Bush . 
11.0 

9.4 
17.2 
13.0 
11.8 
18.4 

8.8 
12  5 
16.2 

8.2 
10.5 
10.6 
14.1 
11.2 
15.9 

1,000 
bushels 
200,  979 
190,  682 
330,  348 
239,  819 
206,027 
351,  854 
155,  765 
223,754 
356,  339 
207,  602 
222,  430 
214,  589 
280,  720 
225,422 
282,636 

Cents 

sa  9 

86.0 

70.1 

73.4 

98  6 

86.4 

152.8 

197.0 

200.9 

230.9 

130.4 

85.6 

92.3 

85.3 

126.3 

1,000 
dollars 
178,733 

1911 

163,  912 

1912 

231,708 

1913 

176, 127 

1914 

203,  057 

1915 

301, 164 

1916 

238,  062 

1917 

440,  875 

1918 

715, 831 

1919 

479,  251 

1920... 

289,  972 

1921 

183,790 

1922 

259,  013 

1923 

192,  283 

1924- 

357,  086 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 


Bread  Grams 
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Table  3. — Whea 

:  Acreage,  production,  and  total  farm  value,  by  States,  1922-1924 

State 

Thousands  of 

acres 

Production,  thousands  of 
bushels 

Total  value,  basis  Dec.  1 

price,  thousands  of 

dollars 

1922 

1923 

1924  i 

1922 

1923 

1924' 

1922 

1923 

1924' 

4 

4 

463 

77 

1,339 

109 
578 
830 
240 
600 

165 

190 

2,  526 

1,996 

3,196 

1,023 
176 

1,989 
731 

3,105 

8,980 
2,989 
4,177 
9,766 
650 

472 

20 

6 

1,249 

3,300 

78 
3,618 
179 
1,620 
105 
49 

294 

21 

1,123 

2,486 

1,093 

712 

6 

4 

403 

74 

1,283 

106 
600 

838 
228 
544 

175 

189 

2,350 

2,076 

3,479 

976 
119 

1,840 
731 

2,830 

9,660 
2,870 
3,174 
8,299 
620 

443 

15 

4 

1,559 

3,450 

70 
3,274 
175 
1,407 
108 
42 

272 

20 

1,052 

2,446 

1,111 

748 

5 

3 

380 

74 

1,213 

101 
640 
735 
195 
462 

123 

81 

2,221 

1,849 

2,411 

911 
109 

1,674 
428 

1,924 

8,685 
2,296 
2,989 
9,435 
434 

340 

8 

2 

1,396 

3,346 

59 
3,154 
141 
1,457 
163 
31 

254 
19 

933 
2,211 
1,099 

318 

100 

84 

8,966 

1,  540 

24,722 

1,766 
9,537 
10, 375 
2,760 
5,400 

1,320 

1,520 

35, 374 

28,928 

55,  432 

14,326 

3,006 
27,  276 
16,452 
38, 818 

126, 618 
40,012 

59,  838 

122, 861 

7,475 

4,484 

218 

60 

9,992 

31, 350 

1,014 
52, 714 

2,508 
21,  776 

885 
1,274 

5,682 
550 
24,275 
32,104 
18,900 
15,  308 

130 

84 

8,159 

1,480 

24,338 

1,908 
11,520 
11, 145 
2,964 
6,038 

1,925 

1,739 

42,770 

34,248 

62,506 

16,  576 
1,970 
23,385 
13,  558 
36,790 

71, 410 
27,  515 
31,388 
83,804 

7,688 

4,519 

150 

60 

16,370 

37,  950 

770 

47,708 

2,785 

18,272 

1,300 

1,092 

6,566 
507 
30, 115 
61,  215 
26, 807 
16, 157 

130 

60 

6,840 

1,369 

20,020 

1,616 
8,532 
9,628 
2,574 
5,644 

1,476 

850 

37, 313 

31,437 

35,758 

20,014 
2,353 

36,  513 
8,628 

24,629 

134,618 
34, 138 
57, 115 

153,  738 
4,340 

3,570 

80 

32 

25,826 

54,874 

678 

51,668 

2,131 

21.030 

2,551 

837 

4,413 
402 
17,828 
27,300 
15,450 

4,770 

170 
122 

10,  580 
1,694 

27,194 

1,907 
10,681 
12,668 
3,367 
7,344 

2,072 

2,280 

41,388 

32,399 

59,  312 

16,475 
3,096 
27,  548 
16,288 
40,  759 

113,  956 
36,  811 
57, 445 

120,404 
8,820 

5,515 

349 

87 

10,991 

30,723 

1,075 
46,  916 

2,055 
19,380 

1,062 

1,465 

5,113 
660 
21,847 
33,388 
20,412 
17,604 

153 

118 

8, 974 

1,628 

24,338 

1,908 
11,  520 
12,260 
3,438 
7,729 

2,964 

2,556 

42, 342 

33,563 

58,756 

15,913 
1,931 

22,  216 
12,067 
35,686 

61,  413 
22,287 
26, 052 
76,262 
8,303 

5, 197 

195 

66 

16,861 

35,294 

832 

39, 121 

2,228 

15,166 

1,404 

1,529 

5,975 

583 

24, 092 

.   52,033 

23,  590 
17, 450 

221 

90 

9,850 

2,149 

28,829 

2,327 

12, 371 

14,249 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina - 

South  Carolina 

3,784 
8,870 

2,509 
1,436 

Ohio 

54,104 

44,640 

48,631 

27, 619 

3,012 

47, 467 

10, 957 

32,756 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

169, 619 
42,672 
69,680 

Kansas 

196,  784 
6,206 

5,248 

130 

48 

Texas 

33, 316 
68,044 

902 

64,068 

2,365 

24, 815 

3.188 

1,180 

Utah __ 

5,736 

603 

23,355 

35,490 

19,930 

California 

7,346 

United  States— 

62,317 

59, 659 

54,  209 

867,  598 

797,  381 

872,  673 

873,  412 

735,  993 

1, 136, 596 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
1  Preliminary. 


Table  4. — Durum  wheat. 

1  Estimated  yield  per  acre 

and  production  in  four  States 

Yield  per  acre 

Production 

Year 

Minne- 
sota 

North 
Dakota 

Bu. 

9.0 
14.0 

7.9 
10.5 

9.7 
15.0 

9.1 
16.0 

South 
"Dakota 

Mon- 
tana 

Four 

States 

Minne- 
sota 

North 
Dakota 

South 
Dakota 

Mon- 
tana 

Four 

States 

1917      - 

Bu. 
15.5 
20.0 
11.9 
12.0 
11.9 
16.0 
12.7 
21.5 

Bu. 
15.6 
19.5 
9.8 
12.4 
11.0 
15.5 
12.0 
14.9 

Bu. 

0.0 
12.9 

4.5 
11.5 
11.2 
14.7 
10.2 
18.0 

Bu. 
10.9 
15.2 
8.2 
10.9 
10.1 
15.1 
10.0 
15.9 

1,000  bu. 
1,657 
2,460 
1,485 
1,383 
1,754 
3,960 
2,858 
2,709 

lfiOObu. 
14,168 
30,  856 
21,  720 
33,702 
36,  741 
60, 397 
33.  370 
48,640 

lfiOObu. 
8,941 
12,403 
6,848 
8,884 
10, 570 
19,206 
15,  300 
17,493 

lflOObu. 
1,343 
4, 516 
943 
4,231 
4,259 
4,106 
1,306 
1,368 

l,000bu. 
26,009 

1918 

50,235 

1919 - 

30,  996 

1920 

1921          

53,324 

1922   .   

1923              

52,834 

1924 

70,  210 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
>  Also  included  in  spring  wheat,  Table  5. 
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Table  5. — Winter  and  spring  wheat:  Acreage  sown  and  harvested,  production,  and 
farm  value  December  1,  by  States,  1924 


Winter  wheat ' 

Spring  wheat  ' 

State 

Acre- 
age 

sown 
in  pre- 
ceding 

fall 

Acre- 
age 
har- 
vested 

Aver- 
age 

yield 
per 
acre 

Pro- 
duc- 
tion 

Aver- 
age 
farm 
price 
Dec. 
1 

Total 
farm 
value 
Dec.  1 

Acre- 
age 

Aver- 
age 

yield 
per 
acre 

Pro- 
duc- 
tion 

Aver- 
age 
farm 
price 
Dec.  1 

Total 
farm 
value 
Dec.  1 

1,000 
acres 

1,000 
acres 

Bush. 

1,000 
bushels 

Cents 

1,000 
dollars 

1,000 

acres 

5 

3 

14 

Bush. 
26.0 
20.0 
18.0 

1,000 

bushels 

130 

60 

252 

Cents 
170 
150 
144 

1,000 

dollars 

221 

90 

New  Jersey 
Pennsylvania... 

380 

77 

1,240 

106 
562 

775 
212 
486 

129 

140 

2,468 

1,963 

'  2, 678 

922 

66 

105 

408 

2,134 

366 

74 

1,203 

101 
540 
735 
195 
462 

123 

81 
2,221 
1,845 
2,330 

904 

64 

100 

396 

1,921 

18.0 
18.5 
16.5 

16.0 
15.8 
13. 1 
13.2 
12  0 

12  0 
10.5 
16.8 
17.0 
14.7 

22.0 
22.0 
22.0 
20.4 
12.8 

6,588 

1,369 

19, 850 

1,616 
8,532 
9,628 

2,574 
5,544 

1,476 

850 

37, 313 

31,365 

34,251 

19,888 
1,408 
2,200 
8,078 

24,589 

144 
157 
144 

144 

145 
148 
147 
160 

170 
169 
145 
142 
136 

138 
128 
130 
127 
133 

9,487 

2,149 

28,584 

2,327 
12, 371 
14,  249 
3,784 
8,870 

2,509 

1,436 

54, 104 

44,538 

46,  581 

27,445 

1,802 

2,860 

10, 259 

32,703 

363 

10 

17.0 

170 

144 

245 

Maryland 

Virginia. __  ... 
West  Virginia.. 

4 
81 

7 

45 

1,574 

32 

3 

8,685 

2,216 

195 

9 

18.0 
18.6 

18.0 
21.0 
21.8 

17.2 
13.5 

15.5 
14.9 
13.5 
10.5 

72 
1,507 

126 
945 
34,313 
550 
40 

134,618 

33,018 

2,632 

94 

142 
136 

138 
128 
130 
127 
133 

126 
125 
122 
128 

102 

2,050 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota...  _ 

174 

1,210 

44,607 

698 

Missouri 

53 

169, 619 

South  Dakota.  _ 
Nebraska 

89 

2,941 

9,819 

620 

395 

11 

4 

1,469 

3,485 

62 

685 

16 

1,268 

'    122 

32 

157 
3 
397 
1,687 
945 
691 

80 

2,794 

9,426 

434 

340 

8 

2 

1,396 

3,346 

59 
637 

16 

1,141 

110 

31 

149 

3 

353 

1,265 
869 
318 

14.0 
19.5 
16.3 
10.0 

10.5 
10.0 
16.0 
18.5 
16.4 

11.5 
17.1 
16.0 
14.0 
15.0 
27.0 

12.0 
22.0 
16.0 
15.3 
15.0 
15.0 

1,120 

54,483 

153,  644 

4,340 

3,570 

80 

32 

25,826 

54,874 

678 
10,  893 

256 

15, 974 

1,650 

837 

1,788 
66 

5,648 
19,  354 
13,035 

4,770 

125 
122 
128 
143 

147 
162 
150 
129 
124 

133 
124 
111 
118 
125 
141 

130 
150 
131 
130 
129 
154 

1,400 

66,469 

196,  664 

6,206 

5,248 

130 

48 

33,316 

68,044 

902 

13,507 

284 

18,849 

2,062 

1,180 

2,324 

99 

7,399 

25,100 

16,815 

7,346 

41,272 

3,211 

120 

Kentucky 

Tennessee . . 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

Montana-  ..     . 

Wyoming 

Colorado  _     ... 
New  Mexico 

2,517 

125 

316 

53 

16.2 
15.0 
16.0 
17.0 

40,  775 

1,875 

5,056 

901 

124 
111 
118 

125 

50,561 
2,081 
5,968 
1,126 

Utah 

105 
16 
580 
946 
230 

25.0 
21.0 
21.0 
8.4 
10.5 

2,625 
336 
12,180 
7,946 
2,415 

130 
150 
131 
130 
129 

3,412 

504 

15,956 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

10, 330 
3,115 

United  States. . 

39,  749 

36,438 

16.2 

590,037 

132.1 

779,510 

17, 771 

15.9 

282,636 

126.3 

357,036 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
1  Preliminary. 
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Table  6. — Wheat:   Yield  per  acre,  1909-1934 


State 


Maine 

Vermont * 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia... __ 

West  Virginia __ 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois..,. 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota- 
Nebraska 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico... 
Arizona 


19091010 


Bu.  IBu 
25.  5  29. 7 


25. 0 
21.0 
17.9 
17.0 

14.0 
14.5 
11.2 

13.0 


29.3 
23.7 
18.5 

17.8 


1911 


Bu. 
21.0 
27.8 
19.5 
17.4 
13.5 


17. 0 18. 7 
17.  4  15.  5 
12. 8  12.  0 
12.611.5 
9. 5  11. 4  10. 6 


Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington- 
Oregon 

California 


10.0 
10.0 
15.9 
15.3 
17.4 

18. 
19. 
16. 
17. 
14. 


11.4 
1.8 
1.7 
29.5 
24.5 
25.0 

25.9 
28.7 
27.8 
23.2 
20.2 
14.0 


11.0 
10.5 
16.2 
15.6 
15.0 

18.0 
19.3 
16.0 
21.0 
13.8 

5.0 
12.8 
16.2 
14.1 
12.8 

11.7 
12.0 
14.0 
15.0 
16.3 

13.9 

22.0 
25.0 
22.3 
20.0 
22.3 

22.  1 
26.5 
22.6 
16.9 
22.1 


1912 


1L4 
12.0 
16.0 
14.7 
16.0 

18.0 
15.9 
10.1 
16.4 
15.7 

8.0 
4.0 
13.4 
10.7 
12.7 

11.5 
11.5 
12.0 
9.4 
8.0 

10.5 
28.  7 
26.0 
18.9 
22.9 
29. 

22.3 
28.3 
30.7 
22.7 
21.0 


Bu. 
23.1 
25.0 
16.0 
18.5 
18.0 

17.5 

15.0 
11.6 
14.5 
8.9 

9.2 
9.3 
8.0 
8.0 
8.3 

10.0 

19.0 
15.5 
19. 
12.5 

18.0 

14.2 

17. 

15.5 

10.0 

10.5 

10.6 

12.0 

15.0 

12.8 

10.0 
24.1 

7 
24.2 
20.9 
30.7 

25.7 
1.2 
1.6 

23.5 


1913 


Bu. 
25.5 
24.5 
20.0 
17.6 
17.0 

14.5 
13.3 
13.6 
13.0 
11.7 

12.3 
12.2 
18.0 
18.5 

ia7 

15.3 

19.3 
16.2 
20.0 
17.1 

10.5 
9.0 
17.9 
13.0 
13.6 

12.0 
11.7 
14.0 
17.5 
10.0 

13.0 

23.8 
25.0 
21.0 
18.8 
32.0 

.2 

27.7 
27.6 
23.2 


25. 0  21.  0 
17.  0 14. 0 


Av 
1909- 
1913 


Bu 

25.0 
26.3 
20.0 
18.0 
16.7 

15. 

15.1 
12.2 
12.9 
10.4 

10.8 

10.8 

14. 

14.4 

15.1 

16.0 
18.6 
14. 
19.0 
It  8 

11.0 
10.8 
16.8 
13.5 
12.2 

11.2 
11.3 
12.6 
13.2 
12.0 

11.8 
25.9 
26.7 
23.2 
21.4 
27.9 

24.0 

28.1 

27.5 

21. 

21.9 

16.2 


1914 


Bu. 
27.0 
29.0 
22.5 
18.0 
18.1 

20.5 

21. 

14. 

15.0 

12.0 

11.5 
12.1 
18.5 
17.4 
18.5 

19.7 
19.1 
10.6 
18.6 
17.0 
11.2 
9.1 
18.6 
20.5 
16.5 

15.5 
13.0 

13.0 
13.0 
19.0 

13.0 

20.2 

22. 

23.8 

24.2 

28.0 

25.0 

29.6 
26.2 
23.5 
20.8 
17.0 


1915 


Bu. 

28.0 
30.0 
25.0 
20.0 
18.5 

15.0 

16.1 

13. 

15.0 

10.9 

10.8 
11.0 
20.3 
17.2 
19.0 

21.3 

22.7 
17.0 
20.0 
12.3 

18.2 
17.1 
18.3 
12.5 
11.0 

10.5 
12.0 

20.0 
15.5 
11.6 

12.5 

26.5 
26.5 
24.2 
22.2 
28.0 

25.7 
29.6 
28.0 
25.7 
22.2 
16.0 


1916 


Bu. 
27.0 
25.0 
21.0 
20.0 
19.0 

15.0 
16.0 
12.7 
14.5 
10.5 

10. 

11. 

13. 
12. 
11. 

16. 
17. 

7. 
16. 

8. 


3 

5 

5.5 
6.8 
19.4 
12.0 
9.0 

9.5 
9.5 
15.0 
11.0 
9.7 

8.0 
19.3 
21.6 
19.8 
18.6 
29.0 

21.2 

28. 

23. 

23.7 

23.0 

16.0 


Bu. 
14.0 
20.0 
21.0 
19.0 
17.5 

10.5 
17.0 
13.0 
14.0 
10.0 
10.5 
5 
22.0 
18.5 

ia7 

18.0 

22.3 
17.5 
19.9 
15.3 

8.0 
14.0 
13. 
12.2 
12.0 

9.2 

10.0 
15.0 
12.0 
11.5 

16.0 
10.4 
21.2 
22. 

12.7 
25.0 

19.1 
27.8 
20.3 
15.8 
14.5 
19.8 


Bu. 
22.0 
22.0 
18.2 
17.0 
17.0 

13.0 
15.5 
12.0 
14.2 
7.0 


18.8 
16.0 
21.0 
18.0 

17.5 


1920 


22.0 
19.0 
21.8 
16.0 
16.6 


12  0 17. 0 
13.  51 
11.812.5 
13.  5  12. 5 
7.911.7 


11. 0  10.  0 
10.210. 
19.019. 
21. 0  14. 
22.117. 


14.2 
24.2 
20.9 
18.9 
17.2 

13. 

19.0 

11.2 

14.1 

13.0 

10.0 

9.0 
16.5 
10.0 
12.0 

12.0 

12. 

25.4 

12.3 

16.7 

26.0 

20.2 
25.5 
21.3 
13.1 

14.7 
15.0 


0 
0 
5 
0 

9.5 
2.7 

14.4 

13. 

19.0 

25.0 


18.2 
16.8 
19.2 
15.5 


11.0 
10.0 
12.7 
12.0 
15.2 

15.3 
15.1 
9. 

17.5 
12.5 

9.0 
9.2 
16. 
15.4 
10.2 
9.5 
9.6 
10.0 
13.0 
16.0 

5 
10.3 
20.0 
18.0 
18.3 
24.0 
15. 4  19. 5 
21.222.3 


22.4 
16.9 
20.9 
14.0 


Av. 

1914- 
1920 


Bu 

22.7 

23.0 

21.5 

18.3 

17.7 

15.6 

16.7 

12. 

14.1 

10.0 

10.8 
10.5 
18.0 

16.1 
17.4 

17.8 
19.2 
13.3 
18.0 
13.8 

10.3 
11.9 
16.0 

14.4 
11.9 

10.5 
10.3 
14.8 
13.0 
13.5 

11.5 
14  6 
21.7 
19.2 

18.8 
26.4 

20.9 
26.4 

22.9 
19.4 
19.3 
16.2 


1921 


1922 


Bu. 
17.0 
14.0 
19.2 
19.0 
17.  5i 

11.6 
14.0' 

9.8 
12.5 

7.5 

11.0 
10.5 
12.4 
12.0 
16.1 

15.7 
13.1 

9.7 
17. 
10.9 

8.5 

9.1 
15.1 
12.2 
10.0 

10.0  9.5 
10.510.9 
14. 0  12. 0 
10.0   8.0 

12.5  9.5 

9.313.0 
12. 3  14. 6 
17. 2  14. 0 
13.513.4 

13.6  8.4 
21. 0  26. 0 


Bu. 
25.0 
21.0 
19.4 
20.0 
18. 5 

16.2 
16.5 
12.5 
11.5 
9.0 

8.0 
8.0 

14.0 
14.5 
17.3 

14.0 
17.1 
13.7 

22.5 
12.5 

14.1 
13.4 
14.3 
12.6 
11.6 


22. 

23.5 

24.0 

22.8 

23.4 

15.0 


19.3 
26.2 
21.6 
12.9 
17.3 
21.5 


14.6  12.8  13.913.416.1 


Bu. 
26.0 
21.0 
20.2 
20.0 
19.0 

18.0 
19.2 
13.3 
13.0 
11.1 
11.0 
9.2 
18.2 
16.5 
18.0 

17.0 

16.6 
12.7 
18.5 
13.0 
7.4 
9.6 
9.9 
10.1 
12.4 

10.2 
10.0 
15.0 

10.5 


1924 


Bu. 
26.0 
20.0 
18.0 
18.5 
16.5 

16.0 
15.8 
13.1 
13.2 
12.0 

12.0 
10.5 
16.8 
17.0 
14.8 

22.0 
21.6 
21.8 
20.2 
12.8 

15.5 
14.9 
19.1 
16.3 
10.0 

10.5 
10.0 
16.0 
18.5 


11.0116.4. 
11.  Oil'.  5 


14.6 
15.9 
13.0 
12.0 
26.0 

24.1 

25.4 
28.6 
25.0 
241 
21.6 


16.4 
15.1 
14.4 
15.6 
27.0 
17.4 
21.2 
19.1 
12.3 
14.1 
15.0 


Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 

Table  7. — Wheat:  Percentage  reduction  from  full   yield   per   acre,  from  stated 
causes,  as  reported  by  crop  correspondents,  1909-1928 


Adverse  weather  conditions 

Plant 

dis- 
ease 

Insect 
pests 

Ani- 
mal 

pests 

De- 
fec- 
tive 
seed 

Other 
and 
un- 
known 

causes 

Year 

Defi- 
cient 
mois- 
ture 

Ex- 
ces- 
sive 
mois- 
ture 

Floods 

Frost, 
ireeze, 

or 
win- 
ter 
kill 

Hail 

Hot 
winds 

Storms 

Total 
cli- 
mat- 
ic' 

To- 
tal 

1909 
1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 
1923 

P.ct. 

8.5 
18.9 
25.5 

8.1 
14.1 

6.7 

1.3 

6.9 

19.1 

14.6 

12.3 
8.1 
13.3 
13.1 
8.6 

P.ct. 

3.2 
.9 
.8 

1.8 
.4 

1.4 
7.3 
3.8 
.4 
.3 
6.2 
2.3 
2.0 
2.0 
4.0 

P.  a. 

0.7 

.2 

m 
.3 
.2 

.1 

1.0 

.6 
.1 
.1 

.4 
.2 
.2 
.4 
.5 

P.ct. 
2.4 
6.6 
1.5 
9.5 
1.9 

1.1 
1.2 
5.1 
11.8 
3.8 

1.3 
42 
3.1 
2.2 
4.0 

P.rt. 
2.0 
.5 
.4 

1.5 
.7 

1.0 
1.6 
1.3 
1.0 
1.1 

.8 
1.0 
1.4 
2.0 
1.4 

P.ct. 
1.2 
2.6 
3.8 
1.8 
1.7 

2.7 
.1 
2.7 
1.6 
2.0 

2.8 
1.5 
3.6 
1.4 

.8 

P  ct. 
0.6 
.2 
.1 
.4 
.3 

.2 
.4 
.2 
.2 
.2 

.3 
.4 
.3 
.2 

.2 

P.ct. 
18.9 
30.  0 
32.3 
24.0 
19.8 

13.4 
13.0 
21.2 
34.4 
22  3 

24.3 
17.7 
23.9 
21.4 
19.5 

P.ct. 
1.6 

.8 
1.9 
1.8 

.3 

3.0 
2.4 
12.5 
.7 
1.5 

10.2 

9.5 
5.2 
3.4 
4.6 

P.ct. 
1. 1 
1.9 
1.9 
2.3 
2.2 

2.6 
3.6 
40 
.7 
1.1 

2.5 
4.4 
3.6 
3.4 
4.6 

P.ct. 
0.3 
.4 
.2 
.3 
.1 

.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.2 

.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 

P.ct. 
0.1 
.2 
.2 
.2 
.1 

.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 

m 

.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 

P.ct. 
0.8 

.5 
1.3 

.9 
1.0 

.6 
.5 
.8 
.3 
.5 

.5 
.4 
.2 
.3 
.3 

p. a. 

22.8 
33.8 
37.8 

29.5 
23.fi 

19.8 
1ft  7 
38.7 
36.3 
25.7 

37.6 
32.2 
33.1 
28.7 
29.2 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates.     '  Includes  all  other  climatic.     '  Less  than  0.05  per  cent. 
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Table   8. — Winter  wheat:   Yield  per  acre  in  States  producing    both  winter  and 

spring  wheat,  1909-1924 


State 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Av. 
1909- 
1913 

1914 

Bu. 

22.  5 
18.1 
18.5 
17.4 
18.5 

19.7 
21.5 
19.5 
21.6 
17.0 

14.0 

19.3 
20.5 
23.0 
24.0 

25.0 

25.0 
25.0 
29.0 
27.5 

26.5 
22.0 

19.0 

1915 

Bu. 
25.0 
18.5 
20.3 
17.2 
19.0 

21.3 
23.0 
19.5 
21.5 
12.3 

20.5 
18.5 
12.5 
27.0 
26.0 

26.8 
22.0 
25.0 
26.0 
29.0 

27.6 
24.0 

16.3 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Av. 
1914- 
1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

New  York : 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Bu. 
21.0 
17.0 
15.9 
15.3 
17.4 

18.8 
20.4 

21.1 
14.7 

19.~4 
14.5 
32.5 
32.5 

29.7 

Bu. 
23.7 
17.8 
16.2 
15.6 
15.0 

18.0 
20.0 

21.~2 
13.8 

16.5 

14.2 
22.0 
25.0 

23.0 

20.0 
20.5 
24.0 
23.7 

20.5 
23.7 

Bu 
19.5 
13.5 
16.0 
14.7 
16.0 

18.0 
17.5 

19.~7 
15.7 

13.~8 
10.8 
31.7 
26.0 

18.0 

25.0 
20.0 
23.0 
31.5 

27.3 
22.2 

14.8 

Bu. 
16.0 
18.0 

8.0 
.8.0 

8.3 

10.0 
19.5 

23."6 
12.5 

18."6 
15.5 
24.5 
28.0 

24.5 
20.0 

24.0 
27.5 
28.7 

27.6 
26.8 

15.1 

Bu. 
20.0 
17.0 
18.0 
18.5 
18.7 

15.3 
20.1 
16.2 
23.4 
17.1 

9.0 

18.6 
13.0 
25.6 
25.0 

21.1 

18.6 
23.0 
23.0 
27.4 

27.0 
21.4 

Bu. 
20.0 
16.7 
14.8 
14.4 
15.1 

16.0 
19.5 

"2L8 
14  8 

"17.1 
14.6 
27.3 

27.3 

23.3 

22.3 

~28."I 

25.6 
23.0 

Bu. 
21.0 
19.0 
13.5 
12.0 
11.0 

16.6 
19.0 
14.0 
18.5 
8.5 

18.5 
20.0 
12.0 
21.5 
21.0 

20.0 
16.5 
20.0 

24.5 
24.0 

26.5 
23.0 

13.8 

Bu. 
21.0 
17.5 
22.0 
18.5 
18.5 

18.0 
24.0 
18.0 
17  5 
15.3 

14.0 
12.0 
12.2 
13.0 
20.0 

23.0 
10.0 

14.0 
26.0 
18.0 

21.5 
17.5 

15.1 

Bu. 
18.0 
17.0 
19.0 
21.0 
21.5 

14.0 
21.2 
18.0 
20.5 
17.2 

17.0 
11.1 
14.1 
12.7 
24.0 

10.5 

Bu.  Bu. 
22.  0  22.  3 

17.  5116.  6 
20.0  12.7 

Bu. 

21.7 
17.7 
18.0 
16.2 
17.3 

17.9 
21.5 
17.7 
18.7 
13.8 

15.9 

16.2 
14.4 
16.3 
21.0 

19.3 
17.3 
18.5 
24.7 
22.7 

24.4 
21.0 

Bu. 

19.5 
17.5 
12.4 
12.0 
16.2 

16.0 
16.0 
14.0 
19.2 
10.9 

14.0 
15.3 
12.2 
14.0 
18.0 

12.0 
12.6 
19.9 
20.2 
24.0 

27.9 
25.5 

13.8 

Bu.  Bu. 
19.  5  20. 4 
18.519.0 
14.  0  18.  2 
14.  5  16.  5 

17.  5  18. 0 

14.  0 17. 0 

18.  6  17. 0 
14.  0 16.  0 
23.  2  18.  9 
12.  5  13.  0 

19. 0  12. 0 
14.  5  10.  0 

12.  6  10. 1 
15.217.0 
14.015.0 

13.  0  12.  0 
5.5   9.5 

14.  0  19.  9 

19.  7  25.  7 
19.  5  28. 0 

15.  6  27.  5 
19. 0  25. 0 

Bu. 
18.0 
16.5 
16.8 

15.0,12.0 

Illinois 

17.5 

20.3 
19.6 
15.0 
18.3 
13.5 

13.0 

14.8 
13.8 
5.2 
12.0 

13.2 

15.1 

15.6 

22.0 
19.6 
19.7 
12.5 

14.5 
17.4 
15.4 
12.0 
20.0 

17.5 
18.2 
15.9 
18.7 
20.0 

24.0 
22.2 

15.3 

22.0 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota _. 

Iowa...- 

22.0 
20.4 
12.8 

South  Dakota 

14.0 
19.5 

17.1 

14.0 
15.0 
12.0 
22.0 
16.0 

15.3 
15.0 

10.  0  19.  1 

Utah 

24.0 

29.~6 

25.  8 
21.0 

16.6 
29.0 
22.0 

23.5 
17.0 

15.2 

12.  V 
19.7 
18.5 

21.1 
21.2 

15.1 

Nevada - 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon— -— 

United  States. 

15.8 

15.9 

16.5 

15.6 

15.7 

13. 8|l4. 5 

16.2 
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Table  9 — Spring  wheat:   Yield  per  acre  in   States   producing  both  winter  and 

sprin9  wheat,  1909^19U  > 


State 


New  York 

Pennsylvania. 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 


1909 


Wisconsin— 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri _._ 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska.. 

Kansas - 

Montana - 

Wyoming.. 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 


Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho -. 

Washington 

Oregon 

United  States. 


1910 


Bu. 


Bu. 


19.  0  18.  7  14.  5 
16.  8  16.  0 10. 1 
14.  7  20.  9  13. 8 


14.1 
14.0 

11.5 

28.8 

27.0 

1.4 

24.5 

28.5 
28.7 
26.0 
20.6 
18.7 


15.8 


18.5 
15.5 
17.0 


12.8  4.0 
13. 9 10. 0 

8. 4|  4. 2 
22.  0  25.  2 
25.  0l26.  0 

21. 9  19.  5 
20.  02a  5 


25.3 
29.0 
20.4 
14.5 
18.0 

11.0 


27.0 
32.5 
29.0 
19.5 
17.7 

9.4 


14.2 
14.1 


1913 


Bu. 


18.6 
16.2 
17.0 


9.0 
12.0 


Av. 
1909- 
1913 


15.0  8.5 
23.  5  21.  5 
29.  2  25.  0 
24.021.0 
22.  0 19.  0 


29.2 
30.2 
28.3 
20.4 
19.5 


17.2 


28.0 
31.0 
28.0 
19.0 
19.5 

13.0 


Bu. 


17.9 
14.9 
16.7 


10.8 
12.8 

9.5 
24.2 
26.4 
23.2 
21.2 

27.6 
30.3 
26.3 

18.8 
18.7 


13.3 


1914 


Bu. 


17.0 
10.5 
13.5 


22.5 
17.0 
16.7 


9.0 
11.5 

15.0 
17.0 
22.0 
22.5 
23.0 

25.0 

3a  o 

24.0 
20.0 
16.5 

11.8 


Bu. 


17.0 
16.0 


1916  1917 


Bu. 


Bu 
21.0 


20.0 

25.0 
17.7 


16.6  21.2 
7.  5|17.  5 
13.021.5 
9.0 


14.0 
16.5 

6.0 
9.0 
22.0 
22.0 
18.0 

25.0 
28.0 
22.0 
13.6 
11.0 

12.5 


Bu. 

20.0 
17.0 
21.5 
23.0 
26.9 
18.0 

24.7 
21.0 
18.0 
15.6 
19.0 
11.9 

8.0 
12.5 
26.0 
17.5 
24.0 


I 
1919  1920 

_l. 

Bu.'Bu. 
15.  0  18.  0 
15. 0  16. 0 
16. 0  13. 0 
9.  0  12.  0 
14.  5  16.  5 
11. 2  10.  0 

12.412.6 
9.3|  9-5 
9.  5  11. 3 
8.  5  13.  0 
8. 0!  9. 0 

8.  5|  9.  5 

9.  3'12.  5 
2.  3  ia  0 

15.020.0 
15. 4  19. 4 
18.  7  18. 5 


25.0 
21.0 
9.5 
11.0 

16.2 


18.7 
21.4 
18.0 
13.0 
13.0 


8.2 


23.7 
23.0 
24.0 
11.9 
17.0 

10  5 


Av. 
1914- 

1920 


Bu. 


18.1 
13.2 
14.8 


11.8 
12.3 

10.5 
13.5 

22.0 
19.6 
20.9 

24.2 
27.3 
22.7 
16.0 
16.6 


12.3 


1921 


Bu*. 
14.5 
15.0 
12.5 
12.0 
14.5 
9.0 

1L1 
9.5 

10.3 

12.0 
9.0 

11.3 


1922 


1923 


Bu. 
16.5 
15.5 


Bu. 

16.0 

15.0 

15.  0 

11.  0  15.  0 

14.  5  17.  0 

14.  5  15.  0 


15.3 
13.7 
14.3 
13.5 
13.2 
11.4 


16.0  21.0 
12.  5  21. 8 
12.9  17.2 


8.2  8.3 
12. 0  14. 4 
17.  0 14.  0 
19. 0  15.  0 
16. 6  11. 


26.3 
24.0 
24.0 
15.0 
17.0 
10.6 


25.6 
27.3 
23.0 
9.3 
11.5 

14.1 


.1921 


Bu. 
18.0 

17.0 


18.0 
18.6 
18.0 


13.0 
9.5 
9.0 

9.0 
14.0 
16.0 
16.0 
14.0 

29.2 
25.3 
29.0 
22.0 
21.0 

11.2 


13.5 
14.9 
13.5 

10.5 
16.2 
15.0 

16.  C 

17.  C 

25.  ( 
21.0 

21.0 
8.4 
10.5 

15.9 
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Table  10. — Winter  wheat:  Percentage  of  acreage  abandoned,1  1009-1924 


Stile 


19091910 


New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania.  _ 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 


ct.  | 
5.  ;V 
3.2 
2.7 
2.  0: 
1.5 
1.  S; 

1.7' 
.'  1.8: 
.i  3.3 
>  3.0. 
.  1 10.0' 
-    8.5 


West  Virginia... 
North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Georgia. 

Ohio 

Indiana.. _. 


Illinois 

Michigan.. 5.01 

Wisconsin 6.  0| 

Minnesota 

Iowa |  4.0, 

Missouri j  9.0: 


P. 
ct. 

1.4 
3.4 
2.3 
1.7 
1.  1 
2.9 

3.6 
3.5 
3.8 


:      i      j 

191119121913: 

P.     P. 

P. 

ct.  ,  a. 

ct. 

4.  2|  5.  1 

2.0 

3.4   5.7 

4.0 

3.  8j  4.  6 

3.0 

3.  4!  3.  0 

2.7 

2.  9i  3.  0 

1.8 

2.6   2.8 

1 

1.8 

Av.  I      : 

1909- ;1914  1915 
1913  ;i 


4.  o    .}.  .1.  A.  J 

3.  8.  3.  3  2.  Si 

...  „   3.  5:  4.  3  4.  0' 

0.  6.  0  3.  3:  5.  Oj  3.  ()■ 

0'  5.  6  3.  2  45.  2  3.  3| 

5'  6.  0   3.  0,46.  5  3.  fli 

8.  0   4.  1  53.  .r>l  2.  0  , 

5.  5   3.  2  26.  0  4.  5, 

7.  2,  7.  2  4.  6j 


28.  1 
17.5 


South  Dakota ! 

Nebraska 7.2 

Kansas 8.0 

Kentucky.. __    5.5 

Tennessee. 3.0 

Alabama 5.0 

Mississippi.. ..:      0 

Texas.. i37.0 

Oklahoma 7.5 

Arkansas _|  3.0 

Montana 15. 

Wyoming 2.9 


4.  0  18.  31  3.  6: 
3.0  23.2  1.5 

I        I        I 


P. 
ct.   I 

3.0; 

3.9! 
3.3: 

2.7: 

2.  l' 
2.3, 

3.2 
3.0 
3.8 
4.1 

13.  ,'>! 

13.6 

15.  0 

8.8 


Colorado 

New  Mexico . 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 


Washington 4.0 

Oregon !  3.0 

California 16.3 

I'nilcil  States.!  ' 


28.510.0  10.5    2.0 

30.  727.  0  18.  0   6.  0 

6.  Si  3.913.0   5.0' 

0.  4   4.3    5.  6   3.  2 

0.  7   6.  2,  7.  0  4.  3 

I        I        !        . 

0  10.  0  17.  0   2.  5 

3.3   7.0    1.511.0 

5.0  34.010.5:  7.0 

3.  3   5.  0!  7.  0:  2.  4 
15.0,  5.4!  3.7    7.0 

4.  b\  7.  71  8.  7   4.  6| 


10. 0.11. 

0; 
°l 

5.0   2. 
0!  5. 

4.  0:  4. 

7.  6:  4. 
6.  01  3. 

5.  2|  8. 


4:  7. 
0  10. 
0  15. 
6|  7. 


9    4. 

0!  1. 
0   8. 


8   5.1 
U  14.  2  . 

0  5.0! 

1  8.5'j 
0  13.  3  I 
8    5.0,; 

5  5.  01' 

6  8.O1 
0  30.  0; 


•  10.  7,20.  0 

I 


P.  P. 

ct.  ct. 

1.0'  1.2 

4.  6:  4.  0 

2.  0;  4.  9 

2.0  2.5 

1.  5  3.  0 

1.9  3. 


II!1 

1916:i917;i918,1919'1920 


P.  I  P.  I  P. 

ct.  ,ct.    I  ct. 

1.0 

3.0 

2.5 


P. 

Ct. 
4.0,15.0   0.7    1.5 
5.  Oi  6.  0,  1.  5.10.  0 

4.  Oi  5.  Oj     .51  3.  5 


3.  81  9.  0       Oj  5.  0 

4.  2   6.  0'    .  5   4.  0 
5.0   1.0:  1.0  3.0 


11.6 
10.8 


11.6 
17.9 
0.8 

4.5 
5.8 

5.9 
12.0 
12.8 
4.  1 
9.3 
5.7 

8.1 

5.0 
4.0 
(i.  4 
5.8 
4.3 

5.3 
3.9 
13.  5 


2.  0  2.  0  2.  0  2.  oj  2.  0  .  5  4.  0 
2.6  4.0   1.5J10. 0|  2.0  1.0J  2.0 

3.  0'.  3.  3  3.  0:25.  0  2.  0  2.  0'  2.  0 
3.0;  5.0  4.  0i38. 0:11.0  6.0  5.0 
1.3:  1.8  18.0  4.0!  5.0  .116.0 
1.3    2.0:30.0:20.0    1.0  1.013.0 


2.  0,33. 
1.0  3. 

3.  OJ20. 
3.  0:25. 
1.018. 
2.  5  20. 


2.0 
2.3 
5.0 
8.0 
2.0 
1.4 

14.0 

4.0 

4.5 

2.3 

2.  0j  4.  5 

8.0:  5.0 

I 
15.  0  10.  0 

5.0 

3.0 

2.5 

5.0 

4.0 

8.0 
7.0 
5.0 
3.0 
4.5 
2.0 


2.  Oj  5. 
5.  0  25. 
2.0;  5. 

ni  ' 


35.  01  3. 
5.  0:24. 
5.  0  45. 

15.  o;is. 

62.0J13. 

22.  Oi  1. 


)  34.  0.20. 
75.0,10. 
.  0153.  0.29. 
.  0|l6.  0i  2. 
.  5'35.  Oj  2. 
..  0  30.  Oj  3.  0  2.  Oj  3.  0 


1.  0118.  0 

1.  0:  7.  0 

2.  Oj  4.  0 

3.  5  14.  0 
.  4j  8.0 
.  6!  9.  0 

5. 0  15.  0 
.3;  8.0 
.4116.0 
LO'14.0 
1.8114.0 


2.  5   8. 

3.  51  6. 

3.  0;  2. 

4.  0J  3. 
4.0   5. 

4.  i\  4.  020. 
2.  0!  2.  5:  2. 

5.  0   5.  0  20. 


25.  0!  5. 
25.  0,45. 
17.  0,20. 
5.0  1. 
22.  0J12. 
15.  0  10. 


0,  5.0J10.0 
O!  3.  0  10.  0: 
Oj  .1.13.0 
0!  1.  7  6.  0 
01  4.  5i22.  0 
0'  4.  01  6.  0 


3. 01  8.  0  20.  0:  7. 
0  28.  0!35. 
010.0  13. 


I 


5.0. 
5.0: 
10.0; 


I         i 


33.0; 
11.  0|  2. 


0;  1.012.0 
Oj  5.  0,15.  0 
0!  5.  0:  5.  0 
01  4.  5i  4.  0 

0  5.012.0 
0j  2.  0  10.  0  I 

01  3.  0,20.  oli 
0!  1.  5   3.  O'l 

0J10.  016.  0 


1921 


I 
1922  19231924 


P.  j  P. 

Ct.  ct. 

3.  2  3.  8 

3.  0  4. 0 


1.5  1.5 
2.0  1.0 
2.  5  10.  0 


3.1    2.  61 1.628.9  13.2 


1.1  12.3 

I 


7.5  6.0 
2.  0 12.  0 
8.  0  27.  0 


20.0  5.0 
4.  0  41.  0 
4.  0  24.  0 


3.  5  10.0 
2.  01  3.0 
2.  0|  5.0 

5.  0J42. 0 
12.5J12.0 

6.  0   9.  0 

5.5,17.0 
4.5;  1.0 

4.  0|  3.0 
15.0  5.0 

5.  0  2.  5 
1.8   7.0 


2.  5  i  14.0 
7.0  26.0 


8.  050.  0 


11.  0  17. 0 


8.030.0  33.0  4.5 
10. 0160.  0  50.  0  10. 0 
10.  0   1.0  ! 

4.  0  2.  0  : 

8.01  1.0  : 

3.0  6.0  '. 

2.0!  7.0  5.018.0 
1.0  4.0  3.0  1.0 
28.  Oi  8.  7  8.  0  54. 0 


10.4j|  4.  714.  414.  3i  7.5 


Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 

1  Based  on  percentages  reported  abandoned  to  May  1  by  crop  reporters.     Tota 
comber  estimate  may  be  greater  or  less. 


for  season  used  in  Do- 


Table  11. — Wheat:  Monthly  marketings  by  farmers,  1917-192$ 


Percentage  of  year's  receipts  ns  reported  by  about  3,500  mills  and  elevators 


Year  beginning 
July  1 


1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 


July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

7.4      12.4 

19.3 

18.0 

13.7 

17.0 

19.9 

18.0 

13.8 

8.7 

17.  1 

23.  2 

15.  6 

11.  1 

7  5 

12.1 

14.3 

15.9 

10.6 

6.9 

19.  1 

18.  2 

Hi.  4 

10.6 

6.8 

14,8 

17.3 

14.2 

12.0 

8.0 

13.4 

17.6 

16.7 

13.7 

9.5 

7.0  ! 

7.3 : 

5.  7  ' 

6.2  : 

5.4 
7.4  : 
6.2 


an. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Sea- 
son 

4.  7 

3.9 

3.7 

1.1 

3.  1 

2.1 

100.0 

4.  (i 

3.1 

2.  0 

1.0 

1.9 

1.5 

100.0 

4.2 

3.0 

2.9 

3.  1 

3.4 

3.2 

100.0 

5.5 

5.3 

4.9 

5.0 

6.4 

6.9 

100.0 

4.  4 

4.9 

3.9 

3.2 

3.5 

3.6 

100.0 

5  5 

5.  1 

4.3 

3.7 

3.4 

3.7 

100.0 

4.6 

4.8 

3.3 

2.9 

3.7 

3.6 

100.0 
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Table  12. — Wheat:  Acreage  and  yield  per  acre  in  specified  countries,  average  1909- 

1913,  annual  1921-1924 


Acreage 

Yield  per 

acre 

Country 

Aver- 
age, 
1909- 
1913 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Aver- 
age, 
1909- 
1913 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Northern  Hemisphere 
north  america 

1,000 

acres 

9,945 

47,097 

■  2, 174 

1,000 
acres 
23,261 
63,696 

1,000 
acres 
22,423 
62, 317 
1,419 

1,000 
acres 
22,672 
59, 659 
1,138 

1,000 
acres 
22,506 
54,209 

Bush- 
els 
19.8 
14.7 

Bush- 
els 
12  9 
12.8 

Bush- 
els 
17.8 
13.9 
9.6 

Bush- 
els 
20.9 
13  4 
12  0 

Bush- 
els 
121 

16.1 

Total  North  Amer- 
ica   comparable 
1909-1913 

59, 216 
57,042 

86,957 

86,  159 
84,740 

83,469 
82,331 

Total  North  Amer- 
ica   comparable 
1924       

76, 714 

EUROPE 

United  Kingdom: 

England  and  Wales.. 

1,787 
57 
43 
12 

255 

'154 

138 

'404 
27 

'16,500 

9,547 

•1,211 

'11,793 

105 

'4.029 
'635 
'1,718 
'  3, 712 
>  3, 982 

"1,134 
'2,409 

»«9,615 

'3,350 

'211 

■85 

'23 

8 

'57,420 

1,976 
65 
43 
41 

358 
220 
180 
343 
29 

13,300 

10,386 

1,267 

'11,877 

117 

3,561 
378 
1,556 
2,888 
3,699 

988 
2,233 
6,149 
2,093 

179 

46 
31 
28 

27,326 

1,967 
65 
41 
25 

356 
237 
150 
300 
23 

13,072 
10,309 
1,123 
11, 489 
103 

3,396 
460 
1,675 
3,522 
3,673 

890 
2,226 
6,547 
2,585 

194 

70 
52 
38 

17,257 

1,740 
59 
39 
26 

363 
205 
154 
345 
16 

13, 672 
10,488 
1,055 
11,554 
105 

3,653 

475 
1,507 
3,320 
3,843 

1,071 

2,303 

6,648 

2,514 

202 

104 

56 

40 

22,192 

1,545 
60 

25" 

323 
149 
119 
340 
18 

13, 412 
10,355 

31.2 
39.9 
37.0 
25.5 

31.8 
41.1 
36.1 
37.6 
22.8 

19.7 
13.7 

35.3 
39.5 
33.7 
23.7 
34.5 
50.7 
47.6 
42.3 
21.4 

24.3 
14.0 
7.4 
16.3 
30.5 

30.3 
17.3 
24.9 
18.3 
14.0 

11.3 
13.1 
12.8 
17.9 
15.9 

17.0 
13.8 
16.0 

4.8 

31.2 
38.8 
34.6 

25.7 

26.4 
39.0 
41.1 
35.4 
7.5 

18.6 
12.2 
8.7 
14.1 
22.8 

21.2 
16.1 
20.1 
15.6 
12.1 

10.7 
16.9 
14.1 
16.4 
16.9 

13.7 
14.6 

ia7 

10.8 

31.5 
39.3 
32.5 
22.6 

30.5 
43.2 
40.3 

38.8 
18.8 

20.2 
15.2 
12.3 
19.5 
34.2 

29.1 
1&7 
24.0 
20.4 
15.9 

12.5 
16.7 
16.4 
19.8 
14.7 

15.8 
13.2 
11.8 

33.2 

22.2 

22.5 

36.3 

37.1 

14. 6 

21.1 

11.9 

Italy 

11,280 
104 

3,624 
481 
1,500 
3,499 
4,071 

2,462 

7,839 

2,658 

210 

106 
37 

15.6 
31.6 

32.6 
20.2 
22.0 
19.3 
15.6 

14.4 
15.7 
16.7 
19.0 
15.5 

17.4 
15.8 
17.1 

10.6 

15.1 

29.9 

26.7 

18.8 

22.9 

14.4 

17.2 

11.6 

9.6 

Poland    

12.4 

16.0 

15.6 

Finland          

18.8 

Russia,  including  Ukraine 
and  Northern  Caucasia- 

Total  Europe  com- 
parable 1909-1913. 

Total  Europe  com- 
parable 1924 

130,264 
70,433 

91,  357 
61,702 

81,845 
62,482 

87, 749 
63,336 

64,207 

AFRICA 

(1,  700) 
3,520 
1,310 
1,314 

1,960 
3,009 
1,492 
1,458 

2,068 
3,035 
1,072 
1,518 

2,249 
3,166 
1,559 
1,537 

2,332 
3,451 
1,108 
1,416 

10.0 
4.8 
25.6 

6.2 

9.4 

7.1 

25.4 

8.9 

5.6 

3.4 

24.1 

10.8 
11.5 
6.4 
26.5 

60.3 

4.7 

24.1 

Total  Africa  com- 
parable 1909-1913. 

7,844 

7,919 

196 

25,784 

10,985 

1,264 

871 
13 
4 

7,693 

191 

28,207 

6,027 

1,229 

890 

10 

4 

8,511 
191 

5,928 

1,196 

875 

8 

8,307 

12  1 
9.7 
6.8 

22.6 
12.8 
8.5 
15.5 

13.1 
13.0 
9.5 

23.9 
11.8 
9.1 
12.0 

13.7 
12.1 

India .  ... 

29,224 
16,789 

1,179 
574 

15 

34 

31, 178 
1,149 

12.0 
9.0 

2L3 
12.0 
11.3 
10.0 

11.7 

Japanese  Empire: 

22.2 
9.8 
9.6 

22.1 

Kwantiinu 

Total  Asia  compar- 
able 1909-1913 

Total  Asia  compar- 
able 1924 

47,785 
30,403 

245,109 

165,722  | 

38,921 
27,048 

183,626 

36,367 
29,436 

212,064 

184,361 

32,040 

32,327 

Total  Northern 
Hemisphere  com- 
parable 1909-1913. 

Total  Northern 
Hemisphere  com- 
parable 1924 

186,218 

181, 665 

Bread  Grains 
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Table  12.- 


-Wheat:   Acreage  and  yield  per  acre  in   specified  countries,    average 
1909-1918,  annual  1921-1924 — Continued 


Acreage 

Yieid  per  acre 

Country 

Aver- 
age, 
1909-10 

to 
1913-14 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-25 

Aver- 
age, 
1909-10 

to 
1913-11 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-25 

Southern  Hemisphere 
Peru 

U92 
1,003 
•791 
16,051 
<803 
7,603 
241 

232 

1,345 

812 

14,240 

992 

9,719 

353 

213 

1,473 

663 

16,254 

12.9 
17.6 
12.2 
13.4 
8.5 
13.3 
29.9 

Chile 

1,379 

1,056 

17,  215 

1,399 

1,052 

17,755 

20.0 
8.2 
9.2 
7.5 
11.9 
28.7 

17.6 
7.8 
12.0 

20.0 
11.8 
14.3 

10.7 

9,764 
276 

9,498 
174 

10,  775 
170 

11.2 
30.4 

13.2 
24.4 

Total  Southern 
Hemisphere  com- 
parable 1909-1913, 

26,684 

25,689 
271,793 
191, 411 

27,693 
26,469 

Total  Southern 
Hemisphere  com- 
parable 1924 

World  total   com- 
parable 1909-1913. 

World  total  corn- 

28,430 

29,322 

31, 151 

210,  095 

212, 781 

215,  540 

212,  708 

1 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Official  sources  and  International  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture, except  where  otherwise  stated.  Figures  in  parenthesis  denote  unofficial  estimates,  interpolations, 
etc.  Estimates  given  are. for  crops  harvested  during  the  calendar  year  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  and 
the  succeeding  harvest  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

1  Two-year  average.  *  One  year  only. 

•  Estimated  for  present  territory.  *  Four-year  average. 

1  Three-year  average.  •  Excluding  native  locations. 


Table  13.— Wheat: 


Production  in  specified  countries,  average  1909-1913,  annual 

1921-1924 

[Thousand  bushels— i.  e..  000  omitted] 


Country 

Average 
1909-1913 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Northern  Hemisphere 
north  america 

197, 119 
690,108 
'11,481 

300,858 
814,905 

399,786 

867,598 

13,626 

474,199 

797,381 

13, 657 

271,622 

872,673 

13,962 

Total  North  America  comparable  1909- 
1913 

898,708 

1,281,010 

1,285,237 

1, 158, 257 

EUROPE 

United  Kingdom: 

55,770 

2,273 

1,597 

306 

8,103 

•6,332 

4,976 

•15,199 

615 

•325,644 
130,  446 
'11,850 

'  184,  393 
3,314 

69,776 

2,568 

1,451 

972 

12,335 
11, 145 
8,562 
14,496 
621 

323,467 
145, 150 

9,418 
194, 071 

3,574 

61,312 

2,520 

1,417 

643 

9,381 
9,249 
6,161 
10,615 
173 

243,315 
125,  469 

9,782 
161, 641 

2,348 

54,872 
2,320 

1,269 
687 

11,082 
8,858 
6,211 

13,376 
301 

275,569 

157, 110 

12,964 

224,836 

3,593 

51,259 

554 

7,279 

4,316 

12,612 

261 

282,335 

122,884 

8,630 

Italy 

169, 779 

3,112 

1  Four-year  average. 

•  Estimated  for  present  territory. 


'  One  year  only. 
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Table   13. — Wheat:  Production  in  specified  countries,  average  1909-1913,  annual 

1921-1924— Continued 

[Thousand  bushels— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Country 


Average 

1909-1913 


1921 


1922 


1923 


1924 


Northern  Hemisphere— Continued 


EUROPE— continued 


Germany 

Austria 

Czechoslovakia- 
Hungary 

Yugoslavia 

Greece.. _. 

Bulgaria 

Rumania 

Poland 

Lithuania 


Latvia 

Esthonia 

Finland _ 

Russia,  including  Ukraine  and  Northern 
Caucasia 


Total  Europe  comparable  1909-1913. 
Total  Europe  comparable  1924 


Morocco. 
Algeria... 

Tunis 

Egypt 


»  131,  274 
3  12,  813 
3  37,  879 
3  71,  493 
3 62,  024 

3  3  16, 273 

3  37,  823 

1  '158,672 

3  63,  675 

*  3,  264 

2  1, 475 
2  364 

137 

3  607, 828 


Total  Africa  comparable  1909-1913.. 


Cyprus 

India 

Russia  (Asiatic)... 
Japanese  Empire: 

Japan 

Chosen 

Formosa 

Kwantung 


Total  Asia  comparable  1909-1913 

Total  Asia  comparable  1924 

Total  Northern  Hemisphere  com- 
parable 1909-1913 

Total  Northern  Hemisphere  com- 
parable 1924... 


1,955,802 
1,337,418 


(17,  000) 

35, 161 

6,224 

33,  602 


107,  798 

6,530 

38,  682 

52,  715 
51,809 

11,  170 
29,239 
78,563 
37,409 
2,840 

784 
427 
447 


92,047 


2,216 
351, 841 
151, 113 

25,088 
6,898 


537,  365 
383,827 

3,483,922 

2,  712, 000 


23,241 
28,177 
10,619 
37,010 


71,  933 
7,422 
33,  621 
54,  729 
44,472 

9,  553 
37,704 
92,007 
42, 451 

3,274 

958 

761 
710 

185, 185 


106,448 
8,889 
36,  226 
67,  705 
61.069 

13,356 

36,  223 

102,311 

49,735 

2,965 

1,641 

737 

473 


99,047 


2,380 

250,  357 
74,589 

28, 575 

11,  111 

110 

62 


367, 184 
290,043 


12,894 

16,  986 

3,674 

36,648 


70,  202 


2,498 
366,  987 
57,320 

29, 315 

10,  532 

91 

48 


406,  789 
406,834 

3,  046,  807 

2, 787,  720 


1, 247,  542 


20,  050 
30,  394 
9,921 
40,654 


107,  019 


2,611 

372,  061 


26,  578 

8,599 

77 


407,838 
3, 047, 636 


93,  216 
9,042 
34,293 
50,386 
70,062 

9,661 
28,319 
74,  332 
32,  859 

3,541 

1,642 


1,  071, 070 


25, 170 

17,  355 

5,181 

34,186 


81,  892 


364, 149 


25,406 
10, 605 


400,160 
2,711,379 


Country 


Southern  Hemisphere 

Peru 

Chile 

Uruguay 

Argentina 

Union  of  South  Africa 6 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

Total  Southern  Hemisphere    com- 
parable 1909-1913 

Total   Southern  Hemisphere    com- 
parable 1924 

World  total  comparable  1909-1913—. 
World  total  comparable  1924 


Average, 

1909-10  to 

1913-14 


3  2,  866 
20,062 
l  6,  517 
147,  059 
3  6,  034 
90,497 
6,925 


279,960 

147,059 
3,  763, 882 
2, 859,  059 


1921-22 


3,001 
23,636 
9,944 
191, 012 
8,419 
129,  089 
10,565 


375, 666 
191, 012 


1923-24 


25,  937 
5,152 

195,  842 
6,059 

109,  455 
8,395 


27,  521 
12,  493 
247,036 
6,027 
125,  545 
4,250 


195,842 
"2,"983,"562' 


247,036 


3,  294, 672 


1924-25 


190, 330 


190,  330 


2,  901,  709 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Official  sources  and  International  Institute  unless  other- 
wise stated.  Figures  in  parentheses  denote  unofficial  estimates,  interpolations,  etc.  For  each  year  is  shown 
the  harvest  during  the  calendar  year  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  and  the  succeeding  harvest  in  the  South- 
ern Hemisphere. 

1  Four- year  average.  *  Three-year  average. 

3  Estimated  for  present  territory.  s  Excluding  native  locations  which  produced  359,000 

3  One  year  only.  bushels  in  1918  and  290,000  bushels  in  1921. 
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Table  14. — Wheat:  World  production,  1890-19H 
[Thousand  bushels — i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Year 


Produc- 
tion in 

countries 
report- 
ing all 
years 

1890-1924 


Produc- 
tion as 

reported 


Esti- 
mated 
world 

total 


Selected  countries 


Russia  ' 


Italy 


France 


India 


Argen- 
tina 


Aus- 
tralia 


Canada 


1890.. 
1891.. 
1892.. 
1893_. 
1894.. 

1895.. 

1896.. 
1897.. 


1900. 
1901 _. 
1902.. 
1903.. 
1904.. 

1905.. 

1906.. 
1907.. 
1908.. 
1909.. 

1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 


1918— 
1916— 
1917... 
1918— 
1919... 

1920... 

1921... 
}922__. 
1923... 
1924  ».. 


1,476,141 
1,681,976 
1,633, — 
1,648,461 
1,730,605 

1,674,080 
1,628,012 
1, 661,  792 
2, 113, 124 
1,929,387 

1,787,164 
2,017,031 
1,  983, 191 
2,136,988 
2,017,180 

2,110,003 

2, 270, 413 
2,168,966 
2,000,064 
2,216,491 

2,091,736 
2,232,327 
2,326,048 
2,384,862 
2,627,111 

2,679,924 
1,968,786 
1,965,624 
2,337,111 
2,190,147 

2,202,638 
2,300,742 
2,269,681 
2,438,242 


1, 967, 336 
2,016,036 
2, 192, 472 
2,443,072 
2,367,727 

2,276,811 
2,328,627 
2,112,010 
2,867,948 

2,  643, 177 

2,478,739 
2,701,163 
2, 913, 662 
3,111,340 

3,006,388 

3,130,443 

3,  253, 930 
3,012,480 
3, 077,  786 
3, 561, 066 

3,477,180 
3, 622, 157 
3, 782, 788 
4, 011,  754 
3,588,988 

4,144,659 
2,518,691 
2,  426, 838 
2,774,877 
2,668,701 

2,892,988 
3,303,749 
3,397,648 
3,486,381 
3,048,679 


2,090,927 
2, 170, 514 
2, 319, 194 
2,657,764 
2,516,616 

2,440,445 
2,468,629 
2, 233,  593 
3,  012,  350 
2, 773,  061 

2,633,405 

2, 900, 167 
3, 117, 721 
3, 272,  810 
3, 144, 436 

3,309,346 

3,  493, 206 
3, 189, 191 

8,m,r~ 

8,625,128 

3,576,891 
3, 670, 369 
3,857)488 
4,087,654 
8,625,388 

4,166,259 
8,288,291 
3,133,838 
3,147,677 
2,997,061 

8,033,438 

3,316,749 
8,400,448 
3,  742,  541 


213,060 
181,450 
266,055 
481,768 
477,199 

309,660 

412,038 
340,170 
469,289 
464,145 

422,994 
427;  782 
607,370 
621,459 
666,752 

636,287 
543,481 
570,  670 
627,698 
846,166 

836,242 

663,485 

801, 497 

1,027,662 

»  827, 756 

"828,784 


131, 442 
141, 465 
116,685 
136,228 
121,695 

117,762 

146,  233 
86,919 
137, 345 
137, 912 

147,341 

181, 512 
150,648 
203,191 
184, 819 

176,735 

194,  372 

195,  476 
167,917 
190, 378 

163,403 
192, 395 
165,720 
214,  772 
169,582 


329,713 
214,  981 
310,  728 
277, 751 
344,180 

339,596 
340,268 
242,227 
364,906 
366,449 

325,542 
310,913 
327,898 


334,838 
328,697 
381,223 
316,684 
359,174 

262,963 
322,339 
834,333 
319,370 
282,689 


170,641 
176,530 


222,776 
204,908 

•  137,096 
183)294  ?228j688 


141,337 


•318,187  „,.,.„,  --«,,„„, 
•  204, 660  » 194,071  >  323,467 
» 242, 605  --"  -"■"" _ 


« 161,641 

224,836 

•169,779 


187,0?1 
'236,929 


•243,316 

275,669 
•282,335 


228,592 
256,704 
227,600 
285,587 
271, 375 

261,293 
200,866 

200,229 
269, 113 
255,273 

200,000 
284,825 
227,380 
297,601 
359,936 

283,076 
319, 960 
317,  061 
228,689 
286,197 

359, 647 
376,629 
370, 515 
368,219 
312,368 

376,992 
323,048 
382,144 
.370.421 

280,261 

377,888 
250.367 
366, 987 
872,661 
864,149 


31,048 
36,008 
58,532 
82,232 
.  61, 361 

.46,407 
31,599 
53,388 
104,981 
101,654 

74,752 
66,379 
103,  758 
129, 671 
150, 743 

134,930 
155, 991 
192, 487 
156,162 
131,  010 

145,981 
166,190 
187, 391 
104,723 
169,166 

169,019 
84,121 
234,818 
180, 182 
218,984 

166,133 
191,  012 
195,  842 
247,036 
190, 330 


27, 118 
25,675 
32, 760 
37, 143 
27,856 

18,270 
20,880 

28,241 
41,418 
39,978 

48,353 
38,562 
12,378 
74, 150 
64,536 

68,521 
66,421 
44,656 
62,591 
90(414 

98,112 

71,636 
91,981 
103,344 
24,892 

179,066 
162,420 
114;  734 
76,688 

45,975 

146,874 
129,089 
109,486 

125,  545 


112,434 
166,744 

132,049 
230,924 
224,159 
231, 717 
161, 280 

393,543 
262;781 
233,743 
189,076 
193,260 

263,189 
300,858 
399t786 
474,199 
271,622 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    For  each  year  is  shown  the  production  during  the 
calendar  year  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  and'the  succeeding  harvest  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

>  Includes  all  Russian  territory  reporting  for  years  named.  '■'. 
'  Excludes  Poland. 

» New  boundaries,  and, therefore  not  comparable  with  earlier;  years. 
<*  Preliminary.  ;  ' 

Table  15. — Wheat:  Supply  and  distribution  and*  per  capita  disappearance  in  the 

United  States 
(Thousand  bushels— i,  e.,  000  omitted)      ' 


Year  beginning  July  1 


Average, 
1899-1908 


Average, 

1909-1913 


Avi 
1914-1 


1921 


1923 


1924 


Supply:  ; 

8tocks  on  farms,  July  1 

Stocks  in  country  mills  and  eleva- 
tors, July  1: i.. -I. 

Commercial  visible  (Bradstreet's), 
Julyl 

Stocks  of  note  (in  terms  of  wheat), 
Julyl 

New  crop ._ 

Imports  (flour  included),  July  1  to 
June  30 ,._. 

Total  supply 


46,423 

27,000 

31,817 

7,il4 
677,927 

746 


28,872 

29,000 

24,168 

8,024 
690,108 

1,808 


32;  631 1 

26,997 

19,  290 

8,240 
844,605 

19,746 


■56,707 

26,767 

9,966 

6,681 
814,908 

17,252 


32,369 

28,756 

20,342 

7,461 
867,698 

19,945 


35,894 
37, 117 
29,403 

10,048 

797,381 

28,046 


791,027 


781,  980 


951,509 


932,648 


.937,888 


30,696 
34,436 
38,697 

9,207 

872,678 


29283°— tbk  1924- 


-37 
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Table  15.- 


-Wheat:  Supply  and  distribution  and  per  captia  disappearance  in  the 
United  States — Continued 
[Thousand  bushels— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Year  beginning  July  1 

Item 

Average, 
1899-1908 

Average, 
1909-1913 

Average, 
1914-1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Distribution: 

Exports  (flour  included),  July  1- 

152,623 
397 

1,722 
70,444 

40,664 

25,400 

28,668 

6,986 

104,967 
195 

2,448 
72,326 

32,488 
31,600 
25, 326 
8,628 

265,011 
661 

2,476 

88,312 

36,127 

26,449 

18,265 

7,938 

279,407 
383 

2,676 

96,249 

32,359 
28,766 
20,342 
7>461 

221,923 
208 

2,787 
91,413 

36,894 
37, 117 
29,403 
10,048 

166;  430 
88 

2,851 
79,378 

30,696 
34,435 

38,597 
9,207 

Reexports,  July  l^JuneSO - 

Shipments     (flour     included)     to 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico 

Estimated  seed  requirements.. 

Carryover  on  June  30 — 

In  country  mills  and  elevators  *. 
Commercial  visible  (Bradstreet's)  - . 
Flour  (in  terms  of  wheat)1 ... 

326,894 

277,972 

435, 139 

467,633 

428, 783 

351,  682 

Disappearance  for  food,  feed,  and  loss 

Per  capita  disappearance,  food,  feed, 

464,133 
82,614 

5.6 

504,008 
94,378 

6.3 

516, 370 
102,880 

5.0 

465, 115 
108,541 

4.3 

547,668 
109,956 

5.0 

586,206 
111,  371 

6.3 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research. 

1  Compiled  from  Chicago  Daily  Trade  Bulletin.    Stocks  in  country  mills  and  elevators,  from  1899-1918, 
are  stocks  in  second  hands  less  visible  supply  on  July  1,  as  given  by  Chicago  Daily  Trade  Bulletin. 

Table  16. — Wheat:  Farm  stocks,  shipments,  and  quality,  1895-1924 


Year  begin- 
ning July  1 


1895.. 
1896.. 
1897.. 
1898.. 
1899— 

1900- 
1901... 
1902- 
1903... 
1904- 

1905... 

1906... 
1907.. 
1908- 
1909- 

1»10._ 
1911... 
1912.. 

1913... 
1914.. 

1915.. 

1916- 
1917- 
1918.- 
1919.. 

1920.. 
1921... 

1922.. 
1928... 
1924«- 


Stocks  in 

mills  and 

elevators 

Julyl" 


1,000 
bushels. 


19, 672 
37,304 
27,167 
28,756 
37, 117 
34,435 


Old 

stocks  on 
farms 
Julyl' 


1,000 
bushels. 
29,007 
48,524 
29,239 
20,196 
71,881 

58,363 
35, 140 
54,616 
46,262 
37,422 

25,645 
47,393 
55,438 
33,188 
14,171 

36,725 
34,071 
23,876 
35,  515 
32,236 

28,972 
74,731 
'15,611 
8,063 
19,261 

49,546 
66,707 
32,369 
36,894 
30,980 


Crop. 


Quan- 
tity 


1,000  . 
bushels. 
569,466 
644,193 
610,264 
TTXltS 
636,061 

era;  70» 

788,638 
724,808 
663,923 
596,911 

726,819 
756,775 
637, 981. 
644,656 
700,434 

635,121 
621,  338 
730,267 
763,380 
891,017 

1,025,801 
636,318 
636,656 
"11,438 
*\979 

833,027 
814, 905 
867,698 
797,381 
872,673 


967,1 


Weight 

per 
bushel' 


Pounds. 
58.3 
67.6 
67.1 
57.7 
56.9 

66. 3 

87.6 
67.6 
57.3 
57.4 

67.5 
68.3 
68.2 
58.2 
67.9 

88.8 
87.8 
58.3 

58.7 
58.0 

67.9 
57.1 
88.6. 
68.8 
66.3 

57.4 
87.0 
67.7 
87.4 

58.9 


Qual- 
ity* 


Per 

cent.' 

88.7 

.  84.4 

*"87r9 
83.7 

87.8 
88.8 


89,9 
89.4 
90.4 

93.1 
88.3 
90.0 
93;  2 

89.7 

88.4 
87.0 

92.4 

fel 

88.9 
85.8 
87.6 
87,5 
93.1 


Total 
supplies 
(except 
visible) 


1,000 
bushels. 
898;  463 
892,717 
639,493 
792,389 
707,912 

661,071 
823,778 
779,424 
769,188 
634,333 

762,364 
804,168 
693,419 

en,  844 

714,605 

671,646 
655,  409 
754, 143 
798^895 
923,263 

11064,773 
-711,049 
652,  266 
929,601 

1,006,912 

919,877 

898,779 
928,713 
870,  392 
938,088 


Stocks 

on  farms 

Mar.  1, 

follow- 

ing» 


lfiOO 
bushels. 
151, 395 
113,139 
138,068 
224, 575 
183,286 

147,674 

181, 673 
174,664 
136,811 
118,172 

163,866 
211,910 
148,392 
137,628 
163,371 

- 162, 705 

122,041 
156, 471 
151, 796 
152,903 

244,^48 
100,650 

107, 745 
128,703 
169,904 

217,037 

134,253 
155,  474 
135,943 


Stocks  in 
mills  and 
elevators 
Mar.  1, 
follow- 
ing' 


1,000 
bushels. 


98,597 

95,  710 
118,400 
93,627 
85,955 
156,027 
89, 173 
66,138 
107,037 
123,233 

87,075 
75,071 
102,908 
98,283 


Shipped 

out  of 

"county 

where 

grown6 


1,000 
bushels. 
334, 557 
284,316 
308,298 
463,675 
351,062 
322,982 
389,275 
420,279. 
386,889 
327,969 

,428,000 

■  447,  589 

;  877*999 

392,441 

428,262 

352,906 
348,739 
449,881 
411,733 
541, 198 

633,380 
361,088 
325,  500 
541,666 
691,552 

491,035 
502,470 
584,089 
505,785 


Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates.    Prior  to  1918-stocks  in  mills  and  elevators  not  included. 

'Based  on  percentage  of  orop  as  estimated  by  about  3,500  mill  and  elevator  operators. 

'Based  on  peroentage  of  crop  on  farms  as  estimated  by  crop  reporters. 

'Based  on  estimates  of  crop  reporters  on  Nov.  1. 

4  Percentage  of  "a  high  medium  grade  'tes  estimated  by  crop  reporters  at  time  of  harvest 

'Based  on  percentage  shipped  out  as  estimated  by  crop  reporters. 

•Preliminary. 
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Table  17. — Wheat:  Receipts  and  shipments,  11  primary  markets,  1909-1924. 
[Thousand  bushels— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Year  beginning 
Julyl 


Chicago 


Re 

ceipts 


Ship- 
ments 


Milwaukee 


Re- 
ceipts 


Ship- 
ments 


Minneapolis 


Re- 
ceipts 


Ship- 
ments 


Dulu*h 


Re- 
ceipts 


Ship- 
ments 


St.  Louis 


Re- 
ceipts 


Ship- 
ments 


Toledo 


Re- 
ceipts 


Ship- 
ments 


1900.. 
1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 


Average    1909- 
1913 


1914.. 
1915. . 
1916. 
1917., 
1918.. 
1919.. 
1920.. 


Average    1914- 
1920 


1921. 
1922. 
1923.. 


1923 

July.- 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December.. 

1924 

January 

February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July.. 

August 

September. 

October 

November.. 
December... 


27,542 
27,400 
35,503 
44,  168 
50,884 


20,586 
17,  259 
30,003 
43,  325 
47,905 


8,482 
10,062 

8,497 
10,  337 

0,372 


2,757 
7,875 
3,411 
5,685 
3,442 


92,833 
90,774 
96,889 
126, 161 
103,  679 


20,546 
20,866 
52,  745 
32,  761 
28,994 


54,687 
28,628 
30,  508 
83,530 
62,799 


50,280 
25,  352 
25,571 
75,  435 
64,799 


22,064 
20,127 
15,  336 
38,  792 
27,244 


19,622 
20,082 
12,790 
27,179 
22,242 


4,428 
4,122 
6,930 
4,734 
5,802 


37,  111 

107, 708 

85,  819 
56,708 
13,  735 
54,533 
74, 167 
30,61" 


31,816 


8,750 


4,634 


102,  067 


31, 182 


52,048 


48,287 


24,  713 


91,112 
61,531 
47,  342 
8,118 
67,122 
57,  215 
27,886 


9,550 
7,337 
10,  595 
13,138 
15,535 
7,006 
4,424 


7,010 
3,505 
8,099 
1,336 
12,  575 
3,674 
2,556 


112,  716 
163,202 
119,  701 

82,229 
117,787 
119,419 
118, 579 


39,  510 
54,932 
39,  689 
19, 072 
38,174 
37,468 
50,  724 


62,268 
95,  674 
30,  978 
16,602 
88,383 
18,317 
45,083 


59, 867 
82,540 
36,  789 
13,646 
86,982 
13,664 
43,  272 


34,196 
42,226 
41,024 
17,023 
42,  547 
45,266 
45,316 


60,  469 


51,475 


9,655 

9,676 
3,681 
2,307 


5,536 

7,464 
3,145 
2,397 


119,090 


51,044   48,101 


105,  343 
133,  830 
105,  958 


43,237 
48,648 
46, 425 


49,  226 
65,  541 
38,201 


8,559 
21,  380 
6,211 
2,774 
1,519 
1,335 


1,197 

1,512 

1,610 

983 

1,245 

1,479 

3,590 

28,347 

15,  059 

8,102 

3,363 

2,638 


1,990 
7,558 
6,496 
1,748 
2,180 
1.: 


1,781 
954 
993 

2,004 

2,918 

1,775 

1,809 

17,809 

16,268 

11,005 

2,963 

3,238 


299 
249 


278 
191 


126 

163 

148 

81 

54 

129 

161 

2,310 

2,254 

1,656 

1,163 

181 


216 
111 
147 
212 
191 
216 


208 

195 

209 

260 

270 

162 

200 

1,536 

2,072 

1,672 

830 

576 


5,120 
10,  705 
15,245 
14,  652 
14,  925 
10, 169 


5,630 

7,624 

7,533 

3,659 

4,618 

6,078 

5,523 

6,720 

21,  076 

16,  859 

11,909 

9,865 


3,108 
4,444 

5,661 
4,689 
5,074 
4,006 


2,940 
3,044 
3,585 
2,863 
3,262 
3,749 
3,234 
4,471 
7,608 
10,388 
6,507 
3,861 


3,136 
3,  — 
8,606 
5,067 
5,883 
3,073 


1,417 

1,018 

1,473 

1,213 

1,716 

2,366 

2,264 

2,704 

16,764 

32,784 

27,633 

10.063 


38,228 


49,  843 
55, 036 
36,270 


39,009 
40,  605 
33,119 


4, 

3,938 

5,065 

3,587 

3,305 

4,049 


918 

636 

847 

1,452 

3,995 

3,689 

3,426 

2,506 

10,034 

28,013 

27,804 

11, 916 


5,778 
5,826 
3,027 
3,139 
2,311 
2,334 


1,850 
2,  265 
1,654 
1,482 
1,731 
1,722 
3,693 
8,774 
5,567 
5,354 
3,345 
2,876 


20,383 


5,203 


26, 913 
31,046 
33,080 
13,234 
25,621 
32,956 
31,479 


7,089 
9,965 
5,719 
4,583 
5,940 
8,046 
5,052 


27,761 


6,628 


29,404 
33,561 
25,829 


6,753 
10, 472 
15,401 


2,777 
4,535 
2,929 
2,477 
1,819 
1,721 


1,512 
2,018 
1,648 
1,393 
1,472 
1,528 
1,843 
4,633 
4,142 
4,304 
2,885 
2,928 


711 

2,223 
665 
1,361 
3,248 
3,995 


347 

675 

465 

113 

1,241 

357 

580 

2,801 

1,721 

1,702 

1,798 

1,494 


1,474 
1,556 
4,644 
2,475 
3,704 


2,771 


4,168 
5,571 
2,590 
1,379 
1,348 
2,285 
1,400 


2,677 


3,622 
5,524 
6,851 


87 

192 

166 

647 

1,340 

1,160 


633 
933 

591 
70 
207 
91 
953 
694 
146 
216 
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Tabub  17. — Wheat:  Receipts  and  shipments,  11  primary  markets,   1900^1984^- 

Continued 


[Thousands  of  bushels,  i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Year  beginning 
Julyl 

Detroit  - 

Kansas  City 

Peoria 

Omaha 

Indianapolis 

Total 

Re- 
oeipts 

Ship- 
ments 

Re- 
ceipts 

Ship- 
ments 

Re- 
ceipts 

Ship- 
ments 

Re- 
ceipts 

Ship- 
ments 

Re- 
ceipts 

Ship- 
ments 

Re- 
ceipts 

Ship- 
ments 

1909— .'- 

1,821 
2,003 
2,861 
977 
1,442 

167 
106 
401 
716 
842 

84,062 

40,587 
23,627 
48,374 
82,182 

22,067 
26,709 
16,970 
33,416 
23,730 

1,304 
1,226 
1,618 
1,961 
1,629 

1,002 
1,074 
1,106 
1,616 
1,424 

■8 

11,030 
20,193 
16,453 

9,690 
13,133 
11,968 

1,660 
1,898 

(>)     247,261 

(1)     224,878 

173  233,026 

462380,777 

812  310,354 

138,491 

1910— - 

120,878 

1911 

167,504 

1012- 

236,201 

1913 

209,852 

Average   1908- 
1913— 

1,821 

446 

36,756 

24,676 

1,526 

1,244 

15,892 

11,594 

1,211 

482279,257 

172,585 

1914 

2,763 
2,809 
2,724 
1,897 
1,608 
1,688 
1,686 

2,012 
1,680 
1,082 
260 
306 
289 
149 

77,746 
70,442 
68,728 
22,226 
54,106 
92,215 
87,148 

65,650 
61,632 
62,878 
8,266 
85,696 
66,673 
64,637 

3,786 
4,603 
2,870 
2,195 
3,406 
3,663 
2,199 

3,827 
6,336 
2,468 
1,422 
3,371 
4,286 
2,011 

17,  767 
26,613 
31,194 
8,665 
19,730 
26,685 
28,192 

11,639 
16,216 
29,221 
6,096 
16, 116 
21,992 
24,372 

8,028 
4,851 
2,890 
2,960 
6,^77 
7,471 
4,491 

916438,616 
1,967612,441 

929373,123 
1, 192 184, 883 
2,080410,051 
1,340403,843 

468372,765 

312,324 

1916— — 

316,858 

1916 

264,167 

1917 — 

74,010 

1918 

288,340 

1919. 

230,841 

1920- 

248,944 

Average   1914- 
1920—."— 

2,121 

811 

67,515 

49,203 

2,232 

8,203 

22,621 

17,807 

4,600 

1,269 

385,102 

247,783 

1921 — 

1,878 
1,797 

1,884 

234 
80 
120 

90,574 
77,684 
60,516 

69,085 
52,464 
33,063 

2,564 
4,366 
2,221 

1,709 

4,070 

"  1,678 

26,310 
25,366 
17,896 

25,559 
19,606 
13,441 

4,056 
5,185 
6,081 

890 

385.637 

276,860 

1922..' — 

90642a  166 

267, 146 

1923— 

1,480 

333,388 

199,197 

1923 
July. 

117 
288 
166 
263 
210 
162 

178 

176 

119 

76 

66 

91 

43 

203 

499 

224 

184 

209 

6 

8 

10 

11 

6 

28 

8 

9 
28 

7 

6 
102 
6 
4 
4 

9,001 
12,284 
6,947 
6,355 
6,712 
4,777 

3,060 
4,081 
2,616 
1,360 
2,638 
2,698 
19,732 
23,698 
11,667 
10,677 
6,148 
3,348 

3,347 
3,467 
3,216 
3,072 
2,661 
2,263 

2;  306 
2,078 
2,618 
2,538 
2,986 
2,612 
4,860 
12,677 
10,637 
7,714 
4,933 
5,924 

275 
664 
267 
241 
.134 
161 

94 

79 

72 

46 

94 

116 

100 

670 

324 

214 

136 

68 

202 
471 
141 
188 
78 
148 

66 
102 
61 
62 
76 
94 
73 
.-     627 
328 
174 
106 
49 

1,386 
2,493 
2,296 
2,614 
1,409 
1,648 

924 

1,481 

902 

532 

1,412 

900 

2,032 

8,641 

4,383 

6,183 

1,994 

1,168 

858 
1,183 
1,290 
1,971 
1,183 
1,201 

1,078 

1,192 

1,116 

682 

SOD 

892 

874 

6,486 

4,284 

4,796 

2,626 

1,682 

666 
2,121 
622 
462 
186 
170 

221 
879 
203 
247 
326 
289 
404 
1,364 
444 
336 
293 
198 

4 

260 

861 

119 

46 

89 

163 
148 
119 
96 
«7 

11 

79 

118 

67 

10 

136 

35,348 
61,466 
43,291 
37,086 
36,728 
28,062 

18,039 
19,463 
16,795 
9,780 
18,139 
16,221 
38,126 
86,012 
79,748 
83,060 
66,962 
32,096 

17,382 

September. — 
November.. 

i924 

January.. 

February 

Match 

26,157 
25,472 
18,721 
17,871 
16,167 

11,347' 
11,030 
11, 837 

April 

12,200 

May 

16,636 

14,478 

ju^;:::::!:::: 

16,537 

49,820 

September 

October. 

November 

December 

66,643 
68,831 
48,813 
29,497 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Oompiled  from  the  Chicago  Daily  Trade  Bulletin  and 
the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade, 

■  No  report. 
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Table  18. — Wheat:  Estimated  requirements,  surplus,  and  deficiency,  by  States, 
I  Thousand  bushels— i.  e.  000  omitted] 


Esti- 
mated 

per 
capita 
don- 
sump- 
tion 


Geographic  divisions 
and  State 


o 
I 


A 


Estimated 

requirements 

for  food  and 

feed 


Total 

requirements 


ft 


•4 


Surplus  (+)  or 
deficiency  (— ) 
for  export  and 
unaccounted 
disposition, 
1924-28 


2-3 

Si 


New  England: 

Maine.. 

New  Hampshire- 
Vermont 

Massachusetts.. . 

Khode  Island 

Connecticut 

Middle  Atlantic: 

New  York... 

New  Jersey .. 

Pennsylvania 

E.  North  Central: 

Ohio 

Indiana . 

Illinois.. 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

W.  North  Central: 

Minnesota. 

Iowa "..,... 

Missouri 

North  Dakota. .. 
South  Dakota. - 
Nebraska— — 


781,220 
449,626 
361,244 

4, 102,  626 
636,218 

1,  617, 662 

11,  040, 134 
3,474,661 
9,263,317 

6,270,436 
3,048,696 
6,921,342 
4,110,423 
2,786,649 


4.7 

6.0 

6.4 

6.0 

4. 

4.6 

5.4 


4.3 
4.6 
4.9 
4. 

3.9 
4.1 

4.9 


6.0  4.6 


2,547,611 

2,496,337 

3,461,078 

682,828 


South  Atlantic: 

Delaware... 

Maryland.: 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia... 

North  Carolina. 

South  Carolina— 

Georgia...-.—. 

Florida 

E.  South  Central 

Kentucky.—. 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi ». 

W.  Sooth  Central: 

Arkansas 

Louisiana .... 

Oklahoma-. 

Texas..... ...... 

Mountain: 

Montana 

Idaho. 


7.2 
5.3 
6.2 
7.2 
6.6 
1,360;  0161  6.8 
1, —  *~    *  " 


Wyoming. 
Colon 


orado 
New  Mexico.—- 

Arizona 

Utah....... 

Nevada 

Pacific: 

Washington 

Oregon 

California.. 

United  States 


233,664 
1, 629, 137 

492,421 
2,436,693 
1,688,637 
2,740,841 
1,770,416 
3;  043*  493 
1,079,637 

2,481,896 

2,416,732 
2,456,370 
1,784,606 

1,843,760 
1,871,706 
2, 219, 422 
6,058,069 

637,904 
486,697 
219, 347 
1,012,044 
377,871 
.401,016 
488,662 
77,147 

1,467,162 

840,362 

3,967,278 


112, 786, 166 


6.8 


6.0 
6.0 
5.3 
4.5 
6.7 
4.5 
4.3 
4.0 
4.5 

4.6 
4.1 
4.0 
4.0 

4.0 

4.6 
60 
64 

6.8 
66 
6.3 
6.0 
7.9 
7.2 
6.1 
6.1 


6.3 

6.6 
6.2 
5.1 
4.6 

4.7 

66 
4.8 
4.7 
6.6 
6.9 
6.3 
6.3 

4.5 
4.5 
4.8 
4.1 
6.2 
4.1 
3.9 
3.6 
4.1 

4.1 
37 
36 
3.6 

36 
4.1 
6.5 
4.9 

6.3 
6.9 
6.7 
6.6 
7.2 
6.6 
6.6 
5.6 


65 
5.6 
6.1 
6.  3114. 84 


3,672 
2,248 
1,897 
20,513 
2,736 
6,829 

59,617 
17,373 

63,727 

38,877 
17,  377 
38,760 
20,662 
14,486 

18,342 
13,231 
17,998 
4,916 
4,314 
7,830 
10,496 

1,168 
7,646 
2,610 

10,966 
9,066 

12,334 
7,813 

12,174 
4,858 

11,169 
9,909 
9,826 
7,138 

7,376 
8,423 
13,317 
27,314 

3,700 
3,163 

<|o» 

2,981 

2,887 

2,980 

471 

8,803 

6,126 

22,  217 

598,466 


3,369 
2,068 
1,721 
18,872 
2,481 
6,222 

64,097 
16,983 
49,096 

36,114 
15,853 
35,299 
18,908 
13,093 

16.814 

11,982 
16,267 
4,607 
3,916 
7,156 
9,691 

1,051 

6,881 
2,364 
9,990 
8,261 

11,237 
6,906 

10,967 
4,427 

10,176 

8,942 
8,843 

8,426 

6,638 
7,674 
12,207 

24,786 

3,381 
2;  871 
1,260 
6,668 
2,717 
2,647 
2,736 
432 

8,069 
4,706 


10 


780 
144 

2,296 

4,281 
3,392 
3,697 
l, 
177 

2,465 
867 

3,102 
11,725 

3,148 

4,677 
12,513 

226 
905 


1,140 
814 
546 
133 
134 


840 

812 

16 


74 


4^720 
2,022 

4,893 
1,069 

244 
2,430 

166 
32 

420 


2,834 
1,964 
1,070 


544,769 


3,682 
2,248 
1,903 
20,613 
2,736 
6,829 

60,397 
17, 817 
66,022 

43,138 

20,769 
42,457 
22,190 
14,662 

20,807 
14,098 
21,100 
16,641 
7,462 
12,407 
23,009 

1, 

8,551 

2,610 
1%  106 

9,369 
12,880 

7,746 
12,308 

4,868 

12,009 
10,421 
9,840 
7, 144 

7,449 
8,423 
18,037 


8,883 

4,222 
1,626 
8,602 
3,137 
2,919 
3,400 
601 

1L637 

7,090 

23,287 


81,516  679,981 


3,369 
2,068 
1,727 
18,872 
2,481 
6,222 

64,877 
16,127 
81,391 

39,375 
19,246 
38,996 
20,646 
13,270 

19,279 
12,849 
19,369 
16,232 
7,064 
11,732 
22,104 

1,277 
7,786 
2,864 

11,130 
8,675 

11, 783 
7,  ""' 

11,091 
4,427 

11,016 
9,454 
8,858 
.6,431 

6, 7i2 

7,674 
16,927 
26,807 

8,274 
3,930 
1,494 

7,996 
2,873 
2,679 
3,156 
462 

10,903 

6,670 

21,303 


60 


3,562 
2,248 
1,843 
20,513 
2,736 
6,829 


3,239 
2,068 
1,667 
18, 872 
2,481 
6,222 


6,840 

1,369 

20,020 

37,313 
31 

35;  768 
20,014 
2,383 


-  63,657-  48,037 
-16,148-  14,758 

-  36, 002-  31,371 


437  + 


6,826 

10,668 
C  "" 
2,176 

12,309 


86,613 

8,628 

24,629 
134,618 

34,188 

57, 118 
163,738 

1,616  + 
8,632 


188  + 


+  15,706 
-  6,470 
+  3,529 
+117,977 
26,676 
+  44,708 
+130,729 


222 


9,628 
2,674 
5,644 
1,476 
860 


4,840 

3,670 

80 

32 

678 


64,874 

26,  r" 


668  + 


828  + 


81 

17. 

2,131 

21,030 

2^651 

837 

4,413 

402 


300  + 


27, 
18, 
4,770 


460  + 


626,285 


372,673 


19  + 
2,610 
2,477 
6,796 
7,336 
6,270 
11,468 
4,858 


-  7, 

-  6,861 

-  9,790 

-  7,112 

-  6,771 

-  8,423 
+  36,837 

-  3,610 


43,076 

13,606 

+       605 

+  12,528 

686 

2,082 

+    1,013 


15,663 
8,360 

-  18,517 


+192,692 


_  2,062 
+  12,192 
3,238 
632 
_  10,917 

+  17,234 
4,221 
+    6,260 

+118, 386 
+  27,074 
+  45,383 
+131, 634 


746 
2,364 
1,602 
6,091 
6,239 
6,662 
_  10,241 
_    4,427 

-  6,676 
_  6,884 
_  8,778 
_  8,339 

-  6,094 

-  7,674 
+  87,947 
T    -981 

43,394 

13,898 

637 

- .  13, 034 

_       322 

_     1,842 

+    1,267 

60 

+  16,897 

+    8,780 

-  16,633 


+246,388 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research. 

•  The  consumption  figures  in  this  column  were  obtained  by  a  survey  in  1911  by  the  Bureau  of  Crop 
Estimates. 

>  The  figures  in  this  column  shown  for  the  individual  States  were  computed  on  the  ratio  between  the 
United  States  consumption  in  1911  (6.31  bushels)  and  the  per  capita  disappearance  during  the  five  years 
July,  1919-1  une  30, 1924  (4.838  bushels).  The  average  disappearance  for  the  latter  period  was  91.11  percent 
of  the  1911  disappearance.  .,.,.,..,.,•. 

'  The  seed  requirements  are  based  on  the  spring  acreage  of  1924  and  the  1924  fall  sowing  according  to  the 
December  16, 1924,  estimates.    The  rate  of  seeding  in  each  State  was  applied  to  the  acreage  in  that  State. 
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Table  19. — Wheat:  Visible  supply  in  the  United  States;  1,8.89-1984 

CHICAGO  BOARD  OFTRADE  i 

[Thousand  bushels,  i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


July 


Aug. 


Av.  1909-1913. 


Av.  1914-1920. 


Sept. 


19, 833 

13,248 
7,948 

42,628 

14,209 

785 

8,681 

19,  799 


15,328 


8,061 
17,773 
26,312 
34,901 


36,019 
47,594 
30, 369 
21,972 
13,414 

13,093 

13,354 
29,684 
48,318 
16, 174 


7, 609     9, 166 
12,376   26,457 


14,386 
17,640 
19,124 
36,260 
56,881 


35,438 

45,  574 

14, 817 

7,147 

34,768 
50,294 
27,790 
20,966 
13,203 

12,814 

12,140 
30,054 
49, 459 
16,297 


Oct. 


17,853 
17, 059 
27,  895 


Not, 


47,901    61,694 
60,628   71,396 


23,  564,  29,  569 


29,744 
6,582 
40,889 
6,819 
17, 155 
20,903 
17,487 


19,797 

24,658 
19,667 
36,693 
41,734 


32,204 

38,  741 
27, 349 
66,541 
69, 119 


71,413 
40,768 
50,116 
21,104 
11,263 

42,143 
55,409 
35,304 
25,624 
19,489 

17,676 
17,896 
33,352 
43,750 
34,281 

19,442 
34,969 
52,709 
31,658 
62,061 


25,  713 
21,235 
36,232 


38,168  45,827 


i,  900 
,418 
',789 


5,909 
,391 


47,  945 

52, 795 
32,354 
63,932 
81,897 


80,027 
52,990 
68,680 
26,  974 
15,476 

51,001 
60,032 
41,192 
32,200 
22,216 

26,495 

29,895 
37,972 
43,683 
48,053 

27,001 
40,120 
65,199 
41, 712 

55,  105 


Dec. 


31, 471 
24,529 
43,265 
72,580 


Jan. 


78,091   80,228 


59,804 


86,159 
63,903 
68,914 
34,845 
24,115 

65,778 
62,179 
52,396 
45,082 
30,140 

36,860 
36,943 
41,  557 
43,477 
48,973 

31,086 
42,989 
69,948 
55,400 
68,868 


33,756 
25,603 
45,908 
81,238 


51,658   54,319 


66,767 


64,333  47,763 
32,278  33,428 
69,189  71,808 
89, 902  100, 363 


88,561 
69,842 
54,651 
38,816 
26,893 

58,291 
61,408 
58,929 
49,738 
38,204 

40,619 
42,951 
44,727 
48,481 
61, 759 

'  27, 738 
44,282 
70,489 
65,342 
63,743 


Feb. 


31,489 
23,592 
43, 118 
81,390 
79,893 

83, 376 
66,734 
49,  591 
36, 602 
28,984 


Mar. 


28,996 
22,926 
41,  111 

79,088 
75,569 

78,761 
64,089 
43,  797 
34,088 
29,477 


64,363   54,084 
69,767  67,234 


65,254 

49,468 
37, 673 
74,852 


57,929 
48,447 
39,760 

38,979 

48,537 
44,857 
46,711 
44,875 

26,463 
43,251 
60,425 
64,913 
60,808 


51,172 


64,093 
47,807 
35,599 

35,565 
47,283 
44,884 
42,906 
38,213 

25,615 
39,868 
67,080 
63,786 
57,021 


Apr. 


May 


59,498 

42,280 
46, 776 
67,162 


48,654 

49,686 
63,553 
44,916 
9,739 
118, 219 
6a  876 
28,159 


52,  64 

40,055 
47.507 
64,072 


27,116 
22,484 
41,036 
77,654 
71,458 

74,308 
60,322 
38,612 
30,  223 
29,987 

54,204 
54,749 
49,615 
41,958 
31,727 

32,327 

46,468 
47,208 
38,798 
36,142 

29,013 
34, 162 
51,042 
58,996 
51, 862 


45, 013 

39,323 
57,387 
39,317 
5,381 
92,646 
44,787 
18,463 


42,458 

35,897 
45,  785 
59,549 


23,  457 
20,980 
37,936 
75,027 
66,583 

62, 196 
55,  619 
34, 412 
23,263 
28,144 

52,472 
46,668 
38,328 
33, 456 
30,357 


June 


52,229 
50,340 
26.  897 
22,  587 
26,185 

44,704 
36, 932 
28,604 
24,528 
20,603 


28,529  20,034 
41,221  30,811 


51,999 
30,318 
29,625 

26,228 
27,606 
41,722 
47, 157 
43,  378 


37,  218 

26,439 
48,864 
25,  766 
2,194 
49,502 
42,784 
13,448 


29,855 

31,  281 
44,521 


49,729 
22,818 
19,786 

18,647 
26,838 
30,847 
37,940 
29.775 


28,809 

19,082 
44,463 
28,896 

1,146 
23,702 
37, 101 

8,334 


23,246 

26,341 
32,981 


51,461  43,111 


BBADSTEEET'S  • 


1909 ... 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 - 

Av.  1909-1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Av.  1914-1920. 

1921 

1922 


1924. 


12,771 
16,396 
29,639 
27,  615 
34,420 


24,168 


17,136 
10,734 
50,515 
19,901 
2,465 
10,873 
23,404 


12, 611 
17,053 
46,389 
23,395 
43,198 


28,569 


24,822 


28,727 
23,077 
40,526 
46,193 


15, 514 
38,352 

54,581 


28,589 
48,437 
SI,  500 
40,998 
51,  980{  61,  485 


37,458 


39,964 
12, 679 
65,754 
10,  316 
54,236 
65,479 
24,195 


38.946 


47, 159 
32, 479 
63,922 
79,700 


48,202 


61,784 
22,498 
70,420 
13,072 
98,155 
95,550 
32,169 


56,235 


62,758 
38,025 
72,930 
92,353 


37,820 
53,420 
73,792 
52,494 


56,888 


76,262 


,002 
,215 
,576 
:,061 


877   76,250 


37,949 
59, 369 
81,501 
77,471 
74,854 


66,229 


75,530 


66,357 
70,748 
76, 131 
71,264 


62,228 


81,  776 
77,834 
59,477 
20,436 
140,607 
68,494 
38,476 


84,030  76,111 


34,461 
50,568 
66,982 
73, 895 
66,191 


68,419 


58,923 
73,748 
54,160 
15,484 
127,207 
68,632 
31,945 


60,014 


46,714 
54,562 
72,914 


37,558 
42,697 
69,826 
69,1)00 
69, 931 


63,802 


49, 475 


42,287 
61.  862 
66,739 


33,771 
34,656 
48,022 
53,508 
49,327 


43,857 


31,407 
57,658 
32,831 
6,656 
55,247 
47,756 
17,584 


35,591 


36,644 
49.  521 
50,383 


24,796 
32,769 
35,994 
43,697 
33,  662 


34,183 


27,728 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research. 

1  Compiled  from  the  annua lreports  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  to  December,  1922.  January,  1923,  to 
date  from  the  Chicago  Daily  Trade  Bulletin.    Eeported  on  the  Saturday  nearest  the  first  of  the  month 

From  1889  to  November  28, 1908  stocks  at  the  principal  points  in  Canada  were  included.  The  Chicago. 
Board  of  Trade"  visible"  includes  grain  stored  east  of  the  Rockies  only.  It  covers  22  interior  and  seaboard 
points  ofl  arge  accumulation  and  grain  in  transit  by  canals  and  lakes. 

•  From  the  Chicago  Dally  Trade  Bulletin. 

'  Compiled  from  Bradstreet's.  Includes  grain  stored  at  approximately  fifty  interior  and  seaboard  points 
of  accumulation  and  grain  in  transit  by  canals  and  lakes;  also  Pacific  Coast  stocks  at  Portland,  Tacoma 
and  Seattle.    Reported  on  the  Saturday  nearest  the  first  of  the  month: 


Breath  Chams 
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Table  20. — Wheat  crop  classified  by  grades,1  crops  of  1982-1924 

SPRING  WHEAT 


State 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  4 

No.  5 

Below 
No.  5 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

P.ct 
49.4 
53.6 
51.8 
10.1 
84.0 

36.9 
31.0 
35.fi 
7.2 
27.  ft 

P.ct 
14.7 
10.6 
6.2 
4.0 
63.2 

25.6 
27.2 
37.6 
39.2 
60.6 

P.ct 
61.0 
65.0 
67.0 
19.0 
84.0 

41.0 
19.0 
40. 0 

iao 

47.0 

P.ct 
24.2 

26.4 
25.2 
37.8 
12.1 

33.2 
44.9 
49.7 
29.6 

38  S 

P.ct 
22.1 
18.9 
17.7 
14.4 
20.6 

27.5 
48.2 
43.1 
44.2 
26.9 

P.ct 
22.0 
19.0 
22.0 
44.0 

iao 

39.0 
55.0 
46.0 
35.0 
40.0 

P.ct 
14.5 
12.9 
15.3 
37.7 
3.1 

22.0 
18.3 
10.9 
30.7 
23.2 

P.ct  P.ct 
28.011.0 
29.  4  10.  0 
3tt  9  8.0 

19. 0  21.  0 

12.1  5.0 

18. 0  11. 0 
17. 3  19. 0 
14. 3  10. 0 
12  4  28. 0 
9.3  10.0 

P.ct  P.ct 

7.  7  18.  5 
4. 8  22.  7 
6.623.9 
9.  9  28.  8 
.5  3.8 

6. 110. 7 
4.3   6.9 
2. 0   2.  3 
20.0  3.3 
6.2  2.1 

P.ct 
4.0 
4.0 
2.0 

10.0 
1.0 

6.0 
5.0 
3.0 
15.0 
2.0 

P.ct  P.ct 
3. 1 11. 8 
1. 9 12. 1 
1.  7  14.  9 

3. 0  18.  7 
.3     .3 

1.4   8.2 

1.1  1.0 
.9  1.0 

9.2  .4 
2.6     .5 

Pet 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 

3.0 

P.ct 
1.1 
.6 
.4 
1.6 

P.ct 
4.9 
6.4 
6.4 

17.1 

P.ct 
1.0 

North  Dakota 

1.0 

Nebraska 

3.0 

Colorado '. 

Utah — - 

Idaho ., 

Washington 

2.0 
1.0 
1.0 
6.0 
1.0 

1.4 
.4 
1.0 
3.3 
2.0 

10.1 

.4 

1.7 

.6 

.6 

2.0 
1.0 

"io 

United  States.— 

52.1 

18.8 

62. 9,26. 4 

26.4 

21,6 

13.6 

24.1 

10.1 

M 

16.3 

3.7 

2.0 

8.8 

1.0 

.7 

6.6 

.8 

WINTER  WHEAT 


State 


New  York — : 

Pennsylvania ^.n 

Maryland ,. 

Virginia -. 

North  Carolina 

Ohio s. , 

Indiana _ 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Iowa 


Missouri  -_ 
Nebraska. 


Kentucky.. 


Texas.- 

Oklahoma  _ 
Montana.. 
Colorado... 


Idaho..... 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


No.  1 


1922  1923  1924 


P.ct 
17.3 
12.5 

2.6 

7.7 
11.8 

16.427.026.0 
7. 9(15.0)14.0 
13.0 
20. 


P.ct 
20.0 
14.0 
9.0 
32.0 
21.0 


10.5 
22.7 
11.6 

6.2 
13.1 
6.4 
3.0 
4.2 

18.6 
10.0 
79.1 
28.1 

36.2 
8.9 

26.0 

56.2 


17.0 
25.0 
9. 


44.1 
60.2 

«.  2  56;  0^52.027. 8^19. 
0  54.159:066.015.511.0 
0(11. 0  60. 7  61. 0|58. 0  2L  6  24.  0 


8.0 


0 
54.0 
81.0 

21. 


P.ct 

14.0 

IK 

20. 

24.0 

12.0 


P.ct 
53.1 
5 
6 
44.7 
50.3 


049. 


12.016.027.4 


034. 


0  22. 
036. 
0S7. 


No.  2 


1922  1923  1924 


P.ct 
56.0 
65.0 
68.0 
49.0 
51.0 

58.0 


3L  0*47.0 
11. 0i45. 0l29.0  30.:0  36.0 
6. 0|24.  2  56. 0  47.  0 
47.0  58.0 


44.6 
48.0 
246 


16.0J13.02B.243.046.033.726.0 
6.024. 0|45.7 *"■  " 


0  23. 


P.Ct 
60. 

47.0 

38.026.9 
50.0 
42. 


P.ct 
1.2 
26.4 


31.4 
0 


52.  0)25. 9  12. 0 17. 0 
20.0 


60. 059. 028. 3  17.0 
"  0 


19. 


60.0117.7  41.0  32.0  20.4 
62.021.0  21.0  29.027.3)12. 
77. 0  16.  6  16.  0  17. 
040. 0  4ft  038. 


41.0 
37.0 
46.0 


0j36. 0)47. 7|36.  Ofa!  0(18. 3  IS. 

t8.rt28.rtll. 


No.  3 


1922 1923  1924 


26. 

34. 

8tt5 

36.3 


0  21 


United  States 13. 3 2a 8 30. 3 38. 0 42. 8 42. 8 27". 6 21. 7 16. 8 13. 1  9.2  6.7  6.2  3.7  2.3  2.8  1.8:1.1 


P.ct 
22.0 
21.0 
17.0 
15.0 
20.0 


1922  1923  1924 


P.ct 
20.0 
28.0 
25.0 
17.0 
24.0 


22. 

11.0 
20.8 

26.0 


013. 


4^34.020. 

i.  a  12.0 

23.030.0 
23.0.17. 


13. 

13.0 
3. a|  6.0 

15.0 

3)20.0 


42.0  31.1 

41.018.013.014.0 
26.012.812.0113.0 


No.  4 


P.ct  P.ct 
3.7  2.0 
7.7  7.0 

17. 6l  4. 0 
11.2  2.0 
8.2   6.0 


9.2  2.0 
9.  6-5.fi 


4. 
6: 
8. 
2.0 

4.41  4.0)  7.0 


19. 

9 
19.0 

1.2 


014. 


L» 

23.3 

.8 

7.1 


0.0 
3.0 


6. 
6.0 
14.0 
0)19.212,01  6.0 


19.0 
18.0 
9.0 


1.8  3.0 

3  2.0 


2.0 
4.0 


P.ct 
4.0 
9.0 

15.0 
6.0 

11.0 


0  3, 

o  z:e 

5 


01O.  0  11.O  8.2 

7. 
11. 

8.41 


7.0  3,0113.3 

7.fl.' 

1.0 

8.0  ' 


6.4 
7. 
8.0 
4.0 


No.  5 


1922  1923  1924 


P.ct 
1. 
2,3 

a 

3. 

.5 


2 
0|2.7 


1. 

2. 

1.0 

1.9 


P.ct 


0  2.0 
2.0  3.0 
1.0  2.0 

1.0   2.0 


2.9 

l.oi  fol  M  i-<4  7.0 


1.0  1.0 
1.2.0  to 

3.0  3.0 
'1.0 -to 


P.ct 


2.0  3.0     .6 


4.0  4.0 
7.0  2.0 
8.0  2.0 
2.0  2.0 
5.0   3.0 

3.0  2. 

4.0   1.0 

0- 
3.0  3.0 

1.0  1.0 
1.0  LO 
1.0  l.C 
1.0  1.0 


Below 
No.  5 


1922 1923 1924 


P.d 
1.1 
1.6 

13.4 
1.3 


1.3  1 

1.4  1J 

1.4  1.0 


1.1 
1.5 
1.0 
1.1 


P.ct 
0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 


1.0 


2.0 

3*0 

!». 

2.0 


4J7 
1-1 

n 

6.5|  LO 

2.0 

6.91  2.0 

0       0 

1.8   5.0 


t 

0 

0 

1.0 


Pxt 

To 


1.0 
i.« 
2.0 

To 

LO 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 


t 


Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates.     . 

1  Based  on  percentage  estimates  of  about  3,600  mill  and  elevator  operators. 


Table  21; — Wheat:  Classification  of  can  graded  by  licensed  inspectors,  aU  inspection  points 


Total  of  aU  classes  and  subclasses  under  each  grade,  annual  inspections  1917-1923 

Year  beginning  July  I 

Receipts 

Shipment! 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  4 

No.  5 

Sample 

Total 

No.l 

No.  2 

No:  3 

No.  4 

No.  5 

Sample 

Total 

1917 

Cart 

.60,848 
300,264 

45, 427 
153,  069 

91,844 
138,02b 
107;  481 

Can 

91,143 
303,968 
192,003 
241, -339 
269,250 
210, 527 
163,393 

Care 
59,421 
63,827 
187,633 

124,184 
147,537 
131,368 
101,759 

Care 

23,435 
26,660 
101,  279 
49,703 
61,763 
48,466 
43,887 

Care 

15,766 

10,017 

49,423 

38,367 

27, 690 

15,626 

24,069 

Cars 

15,402 

18,247 

28,799 

49,  675 

59,290 

38,998 

24,984 

Cars 
266,016 
622,980 
604,464 
656,337 
647,  374 
583,005 
465,573 

Cars 
17,926 
246,577 
16,602 
44,837 
21,414 
28,387 
48,617 

Cart 

26,559 
87,173 
143,770 
268,752 
255,  512 
226,008 
137,406 

Cars. 
17,833 
14,106 
86,744 
44,407 
34;  243 
37, 610 
28,290 

Cars 
6,503 
4,496 

18,  460 
9,889 
7,864 
6,421 
5,608 

Cars 
4,299 
1,519 
6,385 
8,930 
4,753 
2,823 
4,978 

Cars 
3,625 
3,181 
4,648 
7,724 

11,662 
6,495 
5,816 

Cars 

76,745 

1918 

357,052 

1919.. 

276,689 

1920 

384,839 

1921 

1923 

338,448 
307,744 
227,712 

Class 

';  .. 

Total  Inspections,  by  grade  and  olass,  July  1, 1923,  to  June  30, 1924 

40,739 
2,635 

41,961 
8,356 
6,371 
7,819 

17, 170 
.13,070 
64,632 
30j488 
17,816 
.20,247 

19,700 
9,204 

39,764 

14,413. 
7,128 

U.-S50 

13,426 

3,301 

17/012 

'..,    4,601 

848 

4,702 

9,024 
1,1)97 
9,803 
1,590 
128 
3,430 

•2,771 
863 

11,782 
6,030 
.449 
3,400 

102,830 
29,859 

184,949 
65,348 
32,733 
49,848 

28,207 

786 

12, 464 

2,024 

768 

1,368 

11,473 
14,512 
59,998 
33,114 
14,221 
14,088 

8,100 
3,336 
13,136 
3,165 
184 
3,369 

2,283 
372 

1,952 

365 

'9 

624 

1,455 
173 

2,361 
260 

709 

101 

2,883 

1,257 

8 

1,188 

52,227 

18,280 
82,464 

Hard  Red  Winter        .... 

Soft  Red  Winter 

39,185 

15,190 

Mixed .... 

729 

30,366 

Year  beginning  July  1— 

'.                         Total  of  aU  classes  and  subclasses  under  each  grade,  annual  inspections  1917-1923 

Percent 
22.9 

48.2 
7.8 
23.3 
14.2 
33.7 
38.1 

Percent 
34.3 
83.7 
81.8 
36.8 
41.6 
86.1 
36.1 

Percent 
32.3 
10.3 
31.0 
18  9 
33.8 
33.8 
31.8 

Percent 
8:8 
4.3 
16.7 
7.6 
8.0 
&3 
9.4 

Percent 
5.9 
1.6 

"      .  .8. 2 
8.8 
4.3 
3.7 
5.3 

Percent 
5.8 
8.0 
4.8 
7.6 
9.1 
6.7 
8.4 

Percent 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

Percent 
23.4 

Percent 
34.6 

Percent 
23.2 
3.9 
31.3 
11.6 
10.2 
12.2 
12  4 

Percent 
85 
1.3 
67 
2.6 
2.3 
2.1 
26 

Percent 
5.6 
0.4 
23 
2.3 
1.4 
0.9 
2  2 

Percent 
4.7 
0.9 
1.7 
20 
3.5 
2.1 
2.6 

Per  cent 
100 

1918 

69. 1            24.  4 

100 

1919        ;..-. 

6.0 
11.7 
6.4 
9.2 
30.0 

52. 0 
69.9 
76.2 
73.5 

60.3 

100 

1920    - 

100 

100 

1922 

100 

100 

Class 

Total  inspections,  by  grade  and  class,  July  1, 1923,  to  June  30, 1924 

39.6 
*8 
32.7 
12.6 
19.4 
18.1 

16.7 
43.8 
35.0 
-     46.6 
64.4 
40.6 

19.3 
30.8 
21.5 
22.1 
21.8 
23.3 

13.0 
11.1 
9.2 
7.1 
36 
9.4 

'88 
3.7 
8.3 
3.4 
tt4 
4.9 

3.7 
1.8 
6.3 
9.3 
1.4 
6.8 

100 
100 

ioo 

100 
100 
100 

54.0 
4.3 

13.4' 
6.9 
5.0 
6.7 

22.0 
79.4 
64.9 
79.2 
93.6 
69.2 

15.6 
12  8 
14.2 
7.4 
1.2 
11.6 

4.4 
2.0 
21 
1.3 
0.1 
3.1 

28 
0.9 
26 
0.9 

1.3 
0.6 
28 
4.3 
0.1 
5.8 

100 

100 

100 

Soft  Red  Winter i 

100 

100 

3.6 

100 

Grain  Division 

•  .<; 

• 

OS 


Bread  Grams 


577 


Table  22.— Dockage  assessed  on  wheat  at  Minnesota  markets,  1899-1928 


Year  be- 
ginning 
Sept.1 

Number 
of  cars  on 
which 
dockage 
is  as- 
sessed 

Amount  of 

wheat  in 

ears' 

Amount 

of  dockage 
assessed1 

Per- 
cent- 
age of 
dock- 
age as- 
sessed 

Year  be- 
ginning 
Sept  1 

Number 
of  cars  on 
which 
dockage 
is  as- 
sessed 

Amount  of 

wheat,  in 
cars' 

Amount 
of dockage 

assessed  • 

Per- 
cent- 
age of 
dock- 
age as- 
sessed 

1899..    .. 
1900:.     . 
1901 

Cart 

163,824 
111,  742 

Bushels 
212,971,200 
145,264,600 

Bushels 
4,  366, 909.  t 
8, 658, 982.  7 

Peret. 
20 
24 

1911 

1912 

1913  — 
1914. 

1916  — 
1916. 

1917  — 

1918  — 

1919  — 

1920  — 
1921 .... 
1922.... 
1923.... 

Cars 
103,399 
182,800 
137,483 
126,897 
219, 165 

88,830 
167, 462 

86,657 
127,976 
107,  462 
138,668 

97,469 

Bushels 
134, 418, 700 
237,640,000 
178, 727,  900 
164,966,100 
284,914,600 
123, 424,  600 
116,479,000 
204,687,600 
111,354,100 
166,368,800 
139,687,600 
180,268,400 
133, 801, 162 

Bushels 
4, 064, 964. 1 
6, 495,  493. 3 
6,  653,  356.  3 
6,911,285.2 
10,826,751.0 
5, 986,  093. 1 
4, 041,  766.0 
4,  776,  044.  0 
5, 010,  934.  5 
7, 486,  696. 0 

6,  343,  050.  7 

7,  589,  299.  6 
7,091,462.0 

Perct. 
3.0 
27 
3.7 
3.6 
3.8 
4.8 
3.5 
23 
4.5 
4.6 
3.8 
4.2 
5.3 

1002 
1903 
1904 

3906 
1906 

3907..     . 
1908 
1909 
1910 

129,154 
111,018 
109, 160 

140,646 

134,298 
96,  917 
117,909 
160,699 
91,996 

167,900,200 
144,319,600 
141, 908, 000 

182,708,800 

174,  587,  400 
124,  692, 100 
158, 281,  700 
195, 908,  700 
119,593,600 

3, 190,  ioO 
3,176,029.0 
2,743,554.6 

5,298,584.2 

6,848,677.9 
4, 218,  749. 4 
3,  526,  47ft  1 
6,  364,  837. 8 
2,272,276.5 

1.9 
22 
1.9 

29 
3.8 
3.4 
23 
27 
1.9 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  Minnesota  State  Grain  Inspection 
Department  data. 

1  Based  on  1,300  bushels  to  the  ear.  >  Based  on  60  pounds  to  bushel. 

Table  23. — Wheat,  and  wheat  including  flour:  Domestic,  exports  from  the  United 
States  by  months,  1910-1924 

[Thousand  bushels — i.  e.,  000  omitted] 
WHEAT 


Year  ended  JuneSO    July    Aug.   Sept.    Oct.    Nov..  Deo.    Jan.    Feb.    Mar.  Apr.    May  June    Total 


1922 
1923 
1924 

1926 


WHEAT,  INCLUDING  FLOUR,  IN  TERMS  OF  GRAIN' 


1910— 

1911.. 

1912.. ..-.. 

1913.. .J 

1914.— 

Av.1910-1914 

1915. 

1916. 

1917 .- 

1918. 

1919 

1920. 

1921 

Av.  1915-1921  __— 

1922 ...J 

1923. 

1924 

1925 


8,836 

4,948 

276(10, 176 

"  348 


4, 

3,132 

6,276 

,3,008 


12,966  28, 


6,002  12, 244 


1%472 
6,185 
10,700 
16;  987 
17, 513 13^ 


12,771 


30,174 
11,661 
10,683 
8,422 
11,154 
13,624 
34, 665  32;  874  34;  994|43;  033 


277618 
20,439  2$ 
14,-919  " 
9,736 
19,496128,34^24 


38,964  31,839  26,077 

"22,46518,662 

53,638 


19,929 
21,106  39,244 


13, 

7,461 

8,823 

20,746 

—  Ill 


12,806 


31,483  26,664 

301 
18|  166  16, 
7, 182 


25HS7 


76919,464  20,416  20,892 


131 

11,623 

""  531 


20,31025,02920,979  23,39615,428 


17, 182  20, 742  24, 492  23, 662  21, 593  24, 883 


3e,4i36&T563Slii:9Sb28,211 19,663  16,016 

19, 124 ~'  ~"  — ' — 

12,822 
7,601 


12,906 
6,765 
6,676 

16,164 
9,617 


9,126 

8,043 

7,981 

164)14,488 

"10,621 


19,419 10,062 


577l22^!S7 


19, 006118, 989(24; 
10,614  "  — 
21, 


15,301 


17,57816,42812,61912, 

12,147"  _ 

35,102 


13,000 

24,326 


4,973 
7,001 
6,816 
18,446 
9,704 


8,188 


,003 

12  — 
22,103 
12,274 


30,989  80, 186  27, 105  23, 074  20, 765 


21,561 


18, 011 
12, 619 
12143 


6,087 


18,006 


3,737 
6,617 
5,853 


4,977 

6,852 

4,385 

S;  800)10;  819 11, 178 
W9U 


6,963 


6,192 


428  2^145 
066  24,071 
56012,439|18; 
12,207 
20,314 
16,881 


19,260 


14,374 
10,728 
9,374 


7,040 


6,671 


10,449 
10, 195 
8,416 


7,461 


20,288 
20,593 
16,221 
10, 915 
26,305 
25,888 
31,  624 


21, 788  21,  691 


14,267 
14,396 
7,206 


2,864 
3,968 
3,149 
9,149 
11,247 


6,074104.967 


13,446  332, 
12, 221 243t' 
21,  358  203, 
11,373132, 
32,652 
21,764 
32, 177 


20,711 


18,200 
12, 881 
10,257 


87,364 
69,312 
79,689 
142,880 
145,  590 


465 

117 

574 

579 

287, 402 

219,:865 

366,077 


255,011 


279,407 
221,923 
156,430 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research. 

Compiled  from  the  Monthly  Summary  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic   Commerce,  July, 
1910-December,  1924. 

1  Includasoiixjrtsofflourmilledfrom  Canadian  wheatimportedin  bond.    Does  not  include  reexports 


578         Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  1924 


Table  24- 


-Wheat,  including  flour:  Exports  from  the  United  States,  bi/  customs 
district  groups,  1922-1924 


Year  ended  June  30 

Customs  district  groups 

Wheat 

Wheat  flour 

Wheat,  ineludi 

ig  flour 

1921 

l'.)22 

1923 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1921 

1922 

1925 

Canadian  border  and  Lake 

1,000 
bushels 
31.359 
45,294 
86, 091 

1.111 
44,466 

1,000 
bushels 
32,  371 
53.  790 
48,239 
726 
19,  825 

1,000 
bushels 
17,964 
12,987 
13,508 
1,587 
32,747 

1,000 
barrels 

84 
7,782 
3,757 

81 
4,093 

1,000 
barrels 

45 
0,935 
3,439 

92 
4,372 

1,000 

barrels 

83 

6,249 

3,927 

198 

6,796 

1,000 
bushels 
31, 737 
80,  314 
102,  999 

1,474 
62,  883 

1,000 
bushels 
32,  571 
84,998 
63,710 

1,140 
39,  498 

1,000 

bushel* 

18, 338 

41,100 

31, 179 

2,481 

63,  32i'. 

Total._ 

208,321 

164,951 

78,793 

15.  797 

14,  883 

17,  253 

279,  407 

221,  923 

156.  430 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research. 

Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreiim  ;md  Domestic  Commerce  from  expoi  t  declaration*. 


Tabi.k  25.- 


-Wheat,  flour  not  included:  Imports  into  the  United  States  from  Canada, 
1914-1925 » 
[Thousand  bushels— i.  e.,  000  omitted! 


Year  ended  June  ' 
30 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

(') 

7 

348 

943 

840 

27 

143 

1,842 

81 

Oct. 

231 

3 

1,755 

1,507 

1,712 

55 

504 

9,800 

878 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1 
Jan.  1  Feb. 

885j      175 

141        47 

386]      218 

805   1,337 

7, 339         27 

39<        42 

753      534 

4,5041  4,403 

3, 12ffl       199 

252      211 

2,955J  2,413 

Mar.  !  Apr. 

May 

June 

Total 

1914 

1915       

4 
35 

60 

128 

1,954 

508 

118 

36 

713 

3,070 

1,836 

1,250 

C) 

69 

441 

394 

1,398 

24 

28 

170 

239 

1,152 

596 

46 

101 

102 

790 

2,006 

5,674 

176 
404 
9,522 
1,184 
3,170 
5,264 
348 

127 

5 

470 

838 

3,732 

168 
309 
11, 185 
2,052 
2,616 
3,  050 
703 

...  . 

235 
35 

194 
2,993 

218 

44 

526 

2,071 

2,673 

349 

2,  574 

13 

13 

258 

3,125 

71 

281 

50 

4,564 

483 
2,812 
2,209 

73 
19 

504 
5,459 

958 

1,474 
410 

1,902 

1,231 
946 

1,364 

43 
21 

243 
3,574 

761 

1,893 
124 
89 

1,610 
122 
949 

1, 890 
270 

1910 

5,  673 

1917 

1918 

1919 

23,  709 
24,684 

4,731 

1920 

3,963 

1921 

50,688 

1922 

14,463 

1923-.- 

1924.   

7821  2,566 

1,234!  2,832 

309       420 

18,050 
27,270 

1925-                 

1 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  Monthly  Summary  of  Foreign  Com- 
merce, Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

1  Includes  all  imports,  free,  dutiable,  or  in  bond.  i  Less  than  500  bushels. 

Table  26. — Wheat:  Imports  from  Canada;  for  consumption,  duty  paid;  for  mill- 
ing in  bond  and  export;  and  imports  on  which  drawback  has  been  allowed,  June 
1,  1921,  to  December  31,  1924. 


Year  ended  June  30 

Total  im- 
ports from 
Canada 

Imports  for 
consumption 
(duty  paid) 

Imports  on 

which  draw- 
back was   . 
allowed 

Imports  for 

milling  in 

bond  and 

export 

1922 

Bushels 
<  1, 123,  947 
4, 115, 128 
5, 992,  151 
3,323,971 

Bushels 
1  676,  585 
2, 897,  579 
2, 206,  737 
2,674,677 

Bushels 
}             4,638 

Bushels 

Oct.-Dec 

2, 323, 332 

Apr-June _ 

1,  059,  325 

Total 

14,  555, 197 

8, 465,  578 

4,  638 

6, 172, 837 

1023 
July-Sept _ 

5,003,783 

8, 322, 154 

806,785 

3, 879,  745 

2, 513, 575 

3, 165,  026 

1,045,155 

684,394 

2, 444,  891 

Oct.-Dec 

3,998,888 

1,501,964 

Apr.-June 

1,335,04* 

Total _._ 

18,012,467 

7,408,150 

9, 280. 787 

Jii24 

3,666,420 
11, 146,  796 
7, 942, 481 
4,  521,  077 

1,052,563 
5, 945, 148 
4,  884, 572 
1,  798,  651 

3,201 
9,594 

2,711,186 

Oct.-Dec 

4, 440. 299 
3, 058, 703 

Apr.-June 

5,320 

3,  691,  550 

Total 

27,  270,  774 

13,  680,  934 

18, 115 

13,  901,  737 

1925 

July-Sept.  --. 

Oct.-Dec 

1,  595, 364 
1,469,979 

42,850 

34,613 

1,570,182 

Total  (6  months).,. 

3, 065, 343 

Division  of  Statistioal  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce.  '  Four  months;  Emergency  tariff  became  effective  May  28, 1921. 


Bread,  Grains 


Table    27. — Wheat:   Production,   and   inspection  for  export, 
States,  .Tidy  1920-Dec,  1921. 

(Thousand  bushels— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 
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classes,   United 


Year  beginning  July  1 

July-December, 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Class' 

Esti- 
mated 
pro- 
duc- 
tion ' 

Inspec- 
tions of 
United 
States 
wheat 

for 
export 

Esti- 
mated 
pro- 
duc- 
tion i 

Inspec- 
tions of 
United 
States 
wheat 

for 
export 

Esti- 
mated 
pro- 
duc- 
tion' 

Inspec- 
tions of 
United 
States 
wheat 

for 
export 

Esti- 
mated 
pro- 
duc- 
tion' 

Inspec- 
tions of 
United 
States 
wheat 

for 
export 

Esti- 
mated 
pro- 
duc- 
tion ' 

Inspec- 
tions of 
United 
States 
wheat 

for 
export 

Hard  Bed  Spring- . . 

138, 893 

62,180 

302,  447 

247, 300 

91,207 

10,  081 

4,872 

132,  701 

34,281 

1,183 

68,016 

26,  646 

87,  798 

131, 076 

66, 971 

290, 063 

237, 393 

99,413 

20, 146 
8,697 
78,  477 
18,998 
768 
18,963 
42,  894 
90, 476 

169, 616 
90, 819 
279, 967 
247,882 
79,  325 

8,718 
12,271 
61,654 
20,  846 
13,  602 
26,047 

126, 876 
55,  256 
241,  851 
271,  631 
101,  767 

1,022 

4,908 
19,  640 

9,810 
18,653 

5,435 

191,  441 

73, 601 

318,  524 

236.  754 

57,  353 

8,293 
3,152 

Hard  Red  Winter.  __ 

Soft  Red  Winter 

White2. 

64,  876 
6,599 
9,172 

Mixed  3 

5,153 

89,  785 

§6,962 

83,  671 

Total. 

832,027 

366, 077 

814,906 

279,  407 

867,898 

221,  923 

797,381 

156,  430 

872,  673 

180,  916 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research  for  estimated  production  by  classes;  Grain  Division  for 
inspections  of  United  States  wheat  for  export. 

'  The  spring  and  winter  wheats  listed  do  not  include  the  spring  and  winter  in  the  white  wheats.  Produc- 
tion estimates  are  based  on  the  estimate  of  percentage  classification  by  States  as  reported  for  1920  and  1923 
to  the  Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates;  the  percentages  for  1921  and  1922  were  interpolated  from 
the  1920  and  1923  percentages.  The  estimated  production  for  1924  is  based  on  1923  percentages,  and  is  sub- 
ject to  revision. 

*  White  wheat  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  region  consists  of  both  spring  and  winter  wheat;  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  classify  this  wheat  as  other  than  white  wheat,  part  of  which  is  spring  and  part  winter. 

3  From  July  1,  1921,  to  June  30,  1923,  70  per  cent  of  the  exports  of  mixed  wheat  is  estimated  as  durum. 
Mixed  wheat  exports  in  1920-21  were  largely  soft  and  hard  winter  wheats  shipped  through  Gulf  ports; 
20,030,000  bushels  of  durum  were  estimated  mixed  with  spring  wheat  in  1920-21. 

4  Prior  to  July  1, 1922,  practically  all  wheat  exported  from  the  Pacific  coast  was  shipped  on  the  basis  of 
"Portland  (Oreg.)  Chamber  of  Commerce  type  sample."  Since  July  1, 1922,  all  wheat  exported  from  tn© 
Pacific  coast  has  been  inspected  on  the  basis  of  Federal  grades  and  classes. 

'  Exports  of  wheat  other  than  reported  as  "  Federal  inspocted ' '  and  flour  in  terms  of  wheat. 


Table  28. — Wheat,  Canadian:  Shipments  through  the  United  States  in  transit  for 
export,  by  months,  1910-1926 

[Thousand  bushels— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Year  ended  June  30 


July 


Aug.    Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


June   Total 


1910- 
1911- 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914. . 

1915.. 
1916. . 
1917.. 
1918.. 
1019.. 

1920. . 
1921- 

1922- 
1923- 
1924.. 
1925 . 


149    47 

406!   370 

1,245  1,556 

4,799  3,267 

3,022  1,608 

1,970   693 
1,  786|  1, 197 


II,  215 

4, 938 
207 


185 
4,681 
5,798 
16,549 


13,420 
3,238 


128 

169 

1,844 

1,104 

576 

847 

2,095 

7,912 

45 


473 
2,995 


2,  582 


2,271 
2,454 
2,850 
823 
8,394 

2,588 
14,166 

3,382 
747 
352 


3,937 
4,104 
6,818 
5,791 
12,  742 

2,665 
24,040 
6,815 
3,772 
62 


6,816 
2,853 
6,742 
6,947 
10,  301 

3,649 
22,035 
4,791 
5,480 
3,541 


1,262 
2,299 
2,719 

4,068 


8,553 
3,912 
11, 377 
3,340 


2,533   2,023 
7,38511,985 


10,745 
17,  619 

12.  960 
2,129 


14,060 
17,  896 
19,  555 

5,  " " 


4,115 
1,381 
4,963 
9,  225 
9,619 

3,493 
17,440 

8,475 
6,373 
1,863 

1, 551 
10,423 
15,439 
15,  552 

9,828 


2,261 
1,847 
3,767 
5,134 
6,676 

3,616 

13,484 
4,  558 
3,239 
1.588 

174 

6,642 
6,498 
13,  773 
10, 732 


1,540 
2,932 
3,600 
3,660 
6,500 

3,654 

12.427 
7,512 
4,  865 
2,083 

2,845 
5,610 
9,362 
8,038 
14,844 


1,407 
1,971 
5.092 
3,243 
3,605 

3,541 
9,450 

6,779 
3,857 
4,107 

1,429 
3,747 
4,241 
11, 621 
9,791 


3,367 
3,280 
7,645 
5,  513 
5,767 

2,928 
18,511 
8,008 

I,!"' 
3,159 

10 
2,181 
8,114 

5,498 
11,  660 


1,0911 
2,425 
10,290 
7,244 
2,833 


27,129 
24, 192 
55, 418 
56,750 
71,643 


2,514  32,158 
2,095:138,716 

17,087104,954 
'"    38,208 
16,962 


10,567 
1,136  49,508 
4,  265|  83, 187 
6,  906  110,  689 
6,165122,417 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  the  official  reports  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 
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Table  29. — Wheat,  including  flour:  International  trade,  average  1910-1914,  annual 

192S-1SS4 

[Thousand  bushels  -i.  e.,  000  omitted]         : 


Country 


Year  ended  June  i 


Average, 
1910-1914  • 


Imports  Exports 


Imports  Exports 


1923 


Imports  Exports 


1924,  preliminary 


Imports  Exports 


PRIKCIPAL  EXPORTING  OOCM- 
TE1ES 

Algeria.. 

Argentina- - 

Australia  • 

British  India. 

Bulgaria 

Canada... --— 


639 

•3 

7 

208 


Chile- 
Hung 
Ruma 

Russia -_. 

United  States  •_. 
Yugoslavia. 


PRINCIPAL   IMPORTING    COUN- 
TRIES 

Austria 

Belgium  > 

Brazil 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark.. - — 

Egypt - 


448 

•170 

7,214 

198 

656 
1,808 


5,936 

•96,243 

49,  732 

49,889 

11,182 
96,828 

3  2,693 
49, 116 
54,630 
164,862 
104,967 


1,6 


2 

16,728 

372 

'6 
6 
(•) 


6,884 

108,966 

116,466 

2,810 

4,477 

186,768 

>  1, 121 
9,097 
3,494 


686 
"381 


676 
'224 
(«) 


987 
146,428 
49,626 
24,164 


1,412 


10,366 
170,009 

82,201 
<  18,826 


17,251 


11,402 

72,877 
»  20,  496 


871 
21,966 


7,165 
8,244 


597 


Finland— 
France'.. 
Qermany» 

Oreece 

Italy, 

Japan. — 


44,081 
81,851 


1,230 
23,300 


66,784 
4,116 


3,682 


Latvia 

Netherlands - 

Norway 

Poland- 

Portugal 

Spain 


80,702 
3,674 


68,435 


Sweden 

Switzerland ._..._ 

Tunis... 

TJnienof  South  Africa.. 

TJnited  Kingdom  * 

Other  countries . 


2,630 
6,262 

7,080 
16,937 

1,746 
•6,274 
219,474 


219 
70 

23 

14 

960 

»253 

4,493 


18,739 
40,674 
•  20,  367 
11,408 
4,191 
6,918 

3,268 
21,659 
70,656 
13,233 
101,030 
24,815 

721 

22,974 

6,090 

1,270 


279,407 
2,793 


70 
4,064 


19,946 


274,886 


«4,921 

1,696 

"6,700 

221,323 


430 
•31 


28,046 


343,781 

•1,797 

•16,377 

"2,636 

"34,960 

166,430 


208 
275 


<•> 

2,644 

1,282 

6 

612 

61 

(•) 

3,286 

8 

94 


•13,063 

41,267 

21,979 

12,100 

6,304 

7,326 

4,662 
44,133 
42,676 
18,479 
112,003 
16,316 

'871 

25,936 

6,619 

'"2,474 


»99 
1,776 


1,997 

821 

20 


2,779 


1,776 
'488 

>8 
3,366 


•  17,269 

43,082 

"  11,  564 

19, 487 

9,626 

7,871 

4,881 
64,213 
29,761 
•17,364 
77,662 
77,907 


3,396 


464 


2,797 
161 

"7,"680 


'29 


80,762 

6,624 

•IS  374' 


3.38S 


•9,086 

4,647 

13,216 

645 

2,072 

208,143 


•820 

600 
« 

2,266 

66 

6,921 


51 


•16,663 

'2,001 

5,644 

209,290 

141 


191 

701 

'1 

•650 

11 

6,466 


12,187 
•15,682 


316 


"6,491 

226,000 

3,336 


3,667 

"2 

18,247 


Total  countries  reported  673, 


800,177 


«40, 672 


742,247 


643,708 


700,319 


871,614 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research! 

Compiled  from  official  sources  and  International  Institute  of  Agriculture. 


'Years  ended  July  31  as  compiled  by  the  Interna- 
tional Institute  of  Agriculture. 

'Calendar  years  M09-19J3 

•Years  ended  June  30. 

•Sea  trade  only. 

•■Less  than  600. 

•Nine  months. 

Ten  months  ended  May  31,  International  Insti- 
tute of  Agriculture. 


>  International  Institute  of  Agriculture. 

•  Nine  months  for  wheat. 

u>  Commercial  Bourse. 

»  Six  months. 

11  Ten  months  for  wheat;  twelve  months  for  flour. . 

»  Eight  months  for  flour. 

'•Ten  months. 


Bread  Grams 
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Table  30.— Wheat;  Farm  price  per  bushel,  United  States,  1909-1924 


Year  beginning 

July 
16 

Aug. 
16 

Sept. 

15 

Oct. 
16 

Nov. 
16 

Deo. 

18 

Jan. 
16 

Feb. 

16 

Mar. 
-  15 

Apr. 
16 

May 
16 

June 

16 

Weight- 
ed av. 

1909. 

Cts. 
114.0 
97.1 
83.5 
94.4 
79.2 

Cts. 
101.2 
97.4 
83.8 
87.8 
77.1 

Cti. 

94.9 

94.8 

86.6 

84.6 

77.6 

Ctt. 

97.2 

92.1 

90.0 

83.6 

77.4 

Cti. 

99.2 

89.4 

89.4 

79.9 

78.4 

Cti. 
101.0 
88.4 
87.7 
76.1 
80.4 

Cti.     Ctt. 
104.2  106.0 
89. 2     87.  6 

89.2  90.6 
78.0     80.2 

81.3  82..!4 

Cti. 

104.8 

84.6 

-  91.6 

:  79.8 
83.6 

Ctt. 
102.2 
84.2 
96.1 
80.0 
84.0 

Ctt. 
98.8 
85.4 
101.2 
81.8 
84.2 

Ctt. 
98.4 
86.3 
100.9 
82.0 
80.6 

Ctt. 

101.3 
91.3 
88.9 
83.2 
79.5 

1910 

1911 

1912- 

1913: ,... 

Av.  1909-1913.— 

93.6 

89.6 

87.7 

88.1 

87.3 

86.7 

88.4 

89.2 

88.9 

89.3 

90.3 

89.0 

88.8 

IftMi _ 

76.7 
104.6 
100.0 
224.6 
203.8 
219.6 
242.9 

84.9 
100.8 
119.2 
219.3 
208.0 
211.4 
226.4 

93.4 
93.0 
133.8 
205;  2 
206.7 
20T:6 
215.6 

96.4 
92.0 
147.4 
20Q.  3 
295.9 
211.4 
201.2 

97.9 
92.  S 
169.4 
200.4 
206.1 
214.0 
165.8 

103.2 
97.4 
165.3 
201.4 
204.6 
223.4 
146.4 

118.8 
108/4 
167.6 
201.6 
206.2 
233.8 
149.2 

131.8 
108.4 
164.6 
202.0 
207.8 
231.2 
i48.2 

182.6 
100.8 
172.2 
202.6 
211.1 
230.3 
140.4 

135.6 
100.6 
213.0 
203:1 
222.6 
242.8 
122.1 

135.6 
101.2 
247.2 
203.0 
229.8 
SS0.8 
119.0 

117.2 
96.6 
234.3 
202.8 
226.2 
266.0 
119.8 

102.8 
98.8 
152.2 
296.8 
208.1 
221.6 
181.8 

1916'-- >.  —  -' 

1916 

1917.. - 

1918 _ 

1919 

1920: 

A  V.  1914-1920-.. 

107.4 

166.6 

165.0 

164.8 

162.2 

161.7 

167.9 

no.  6 

170.0 

177.1 

183.8 

178.8 

167.4 

1921.. 

1922........ 

108.6 
99.8 
89.6 

105  8 

103.0 
92.6 
86.4 

103.4 
89.2 
01.0 

99.9 
94.1 
942 
129.7 

93.4 
99.4 
93.7 

93.0 

95  2 

107.0 

117.0 

119.0 
108.4 
95.8 

118.8 
108.2 
96.8 

109.6 
100.8 
98.5 

103.1 
98.7 
93.2 

1923 _ 

1924--. 

116.8   114.2 

133.6  14Lll 

—"•...".:..„„ 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates, 
month. 


Mean  of  prioes  reported  on  1st  of  month  and  1st  of  succeeding 


Tabus  31.— Wheat:  Farm  price  per  bushel,  December  1,  1909-1924,  and  value 

per  acre  1924   ' 


Av. 

Av. 

VaT. 

State 

19W 

191( 

191] 

1911 

1913 

1909- 
1913 

1914 

1911 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1914- 
1920 

192 

1922 

192; 

1924 

acre 
1924) 

at 

Ctt 

en 

Ctt 

Ctt. 

Cti. 

Cts 

Cti 

«». 

Ctt. 

Ctt. 

Cts. 

Ctt. 

Cts. 

Cts 

Cts. 

Cts 

Cts. 

Dolls 

Me..... 

in 

10! 

in 

10! 

101 

105 

101 

115 

1« 

231 

231 

2* 

23C 

19f 

17f 

17( 

111 

171 

44.20 

Vt 

12( 

io: 

91 

98 

10C 

104 

1(K 

Iff 

166 

231 

231 

•&, 

20C 

181 

12f 

145 

14( 

15f 

3a  00 

N.  Y... 

11] 

9f 

96 

91 

93 

91 

10! 

101 

161 

211 

216 

216 

175 

17f 

108 

•in 

IK 

1* 

26.92 

N.J.... 

lOt 

9! 

9t 

9! 

9(1 

98 

10! 

KM 

1« 

21.' 

211 

22( 

206 

-  17« 

11! 

IK 

IK 

167 

29.04 

Pa. 

109 

92 

m 

95 

91 

96 

104 

10< 

163 

206 

21'. 

21( 

17(1 

168 

103 

111 

i« 

144 

23.76 

Del..— 

104 

9C 

90 

9< 

88 

94 

109 

109 

162 

208 

222 

213 

171 

-  171 

98 

108 

100 

144 

23.04 

Md 

IK 

92 

91 

95 

80 

96 

10f 

106 

171 

207 

21< 

216 

166 

170 

10? 

115 

10( 

146 

22.91; 

Va 

116 

9i 

9t 

101 

96 

101 

10* 

Mtf 

166 

211 

211 

.224 

180 

:    174 

IK 

122 

IK 

148 

19.38 

W.Va.. 

Hi 

102 

102 

101 

100 

104 

10f 

1W 

ISf 

215 

221 

22f 

19(1 

176 

Hi 

122 

11« 

147 

19.40 

N.  C... 

127 

110 

102 

111 

106 

111 

117 

12C 

17« 

234 

230 

233 

210 

189 

144 

136 

128 

160 

19.20 

S.  C... 

146 

15* 

123 

119 

130 

129 

145 

138 

189 

290 

280 

268 

288 

219 

208 

157 

164 

170 

20.40 

Oa 

146 

131 

114 

122 

120 

«    126 

ISM 

12* 

18* 

29f 

26* 

26a 

240 

2A4 

176 

-Mil 

147 

168 

17.  74 

Ohio.... 

112 

90 

91 

& 

90 

96 

106 

104 

168 

204 

213 

312 

168 

-167 

108 

.  117 

98 

145 

24.36, 

In<J 

110 

87 

89 

93 

88 

W 

108 

102 

169 

203 

208 

7  210 

>  167 

166 

106 

112 

98 

.  142 

24.14' 

HI— ... 

104 

88 

« 

.88 

86 

91 

101 

100 

165 

2A-1 

20* 

210 

181 

'164 

100 

107 

94 

186 

20. 1»: 

Mieh... 

112 

89 

88 

m 

89 

96 

103 

101 

187 

204 

208 

21(1 

168 

166 

104 

115 

-96 

138 

30.36 

Wis 

9« 

IN 

911 

83 

82 

89 

10(1 

96 

1*1 

202 

205 

211 

164 

162 

97 

103 

98 

128 

27;  68 

Minn... 

90 

94 

95 

73 

76 

86 

102 

■«l 

182 

2(K 

204 

260 

130 

163 

97 

101 

96 

.130 

28.34 

Iojva... 

93 

85 

8* 

78 

78 

84 

98 

87 

166 

199 

206 

200 

140 

164 

88 

99 

89 

127 

26.68. 

Mo.— . 

106 

87 

•88 

90 

84 

91 

98 

98 

106 

1951 

206 

209 

160 

161 

99 

"105 

97 

133 

17.02 

N;Dafc. 

92 

90 

(to 

•09 

73 

83 

101 

87 

162 

20(1 

203 

241 

130 

159 

86 

90 

86 

126 

19.53 

8.  Dak.. 

98 

-<0 

91 

09 

71 

-82) 

94 

80 

160 

196 

190 

240 

116 

164 

87 

92 

81 

126 

18.62 

Nebr... 

■m 

80 

87 

69 

71 

79 

95 

84 

160 

196 

197 

202 

131 

152 

83 

9fi 

83 

122 

23.30 

Kans— 

M 

w 

91 

74 

79 

86 

95 

89 

184 

198 

198 

1  216 

130 

166 

93 

98 

91 

128 

20.86 

Ky 

111 

93 

92 

99 

96 

•    98 

103 

106 

166 

212 

214 

211 

191 

172 

118 

118 

108 

143 

14,30 

Term... 

116 

98 

96 

10(1 

98 

101 

105 

108 

109 

222 

214 

222 

196 

176 

120 

123 

116 

147 

15.44 

Ala- 

130 

113 

120 

113 

116 

118 

12(1 

125 

186 

270 

246 

246 

230 

204 

163 

160 

13(1 

162 

16.20 

Miss... . 

121 

Ul 

100 

97 

96 

106 

126 

106 

176 

300 

280 

.  260 

213 

203 

130 

'  146 

UO 

160 

24.00 

Tex 

118 

98 

100 

93 

04 

101 

99 

107 

173 

210 

216 

200 

rl72 

MB 

108 

110 

103 

129 

23.86 

Okla.... 

101 

1  87 

92 

76 

82 

87 

92 

89 

167 

194 

201 

206 

'135 

'.166 

86 

98 

93 

124 

20.34 

Ark.... 

110 

94 

9U 

94 

90 

98 

09 

ioi 

103 

201 

207 

202 

190 

166 

100 

ao« 

108 

133 

16. Stf. 
20.84' 

Mont... 

87 

86 

77 

M 

66 

78 

91 

-78 

161 

192 

194 

236 

-  128 

:164 

86 

89 

82 

124 

ooio— r 

99 

96 

94 

.8(1 

72 

88 

m 

78 

146 

200 

188 

212 

136 

150 

79 

82 

80 

111 

16.76 

93 

82 

84 

73 

.7$ 

82 

87 

80 

160 

193 

195 

-  202 

135 

,1*9 

76 

89 

83 

118 

1&99 

N.Mez. 

117 

100 

100 

90 

97 

101 

90 

90 

160 

■  216 

210 

200 

140 

168 

106 

120 

108 

125 

19.60 

Ari« 

139 

120 

96 

110 

110 

115 

125 

115 

160 

21(1 

240 

225 

262, 

190 

125 

116 

140 

141 

W.07 

Utah... 

90 

84 

70 

75 

73 

78 

86 

Rfl 

162 

178 

188 

210 

153 

160 

75 

90 

■  91 

180 

22.62 

Nev_— 

104 

109 

95 

100 

82 

98 

96 

96 

140 

180 

206 

214 

180 

169 

130 

120 

115 

160 

31.80 

Idaho 

87 

72 

66 

66 

63 

71 

87 

80 

140 

182 

192 

206 

128 

145 

72 

90 

80 

131 

26.08 

Wash 

93 

78 

71 

08 

73 

77 

100 

82 

143 

193 

196 

214 

136 

162 

86 

104 

85 

130 

6.99, 

Oreg 

93 

84 

75 

72 

75 

80 

102 

84 

145 

182 

201 

212 

130 

151 

86 

108 

88 

129 

18.19 

Calif.... 

111 

94 

88 

93 

95 

96 
86.0 

104 

98.6 

95 
>1.9 

152 
160.3 

200 
200.9 

216 
204.2 

204 

180 

164 
169.2 

107 
92.6 

115 

108 
92.3 

164 

23.10 

U.S--|< 

8.4 

8.3 

i7.4 

ra.o 

79.91 

214.9 

143.7 

100.7 

13a  2 

20.97 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
1  Based  upoD  farm  price  Dec.  1. 
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Table  32. — Wheat:  Weighted  average  price  per  bushel  of  reported  cash  sales 

NO.  1  DARK  NORTHERN  SPRING,  MINNBAPOMS,  1917-1924  i 


Year  beginning 
July  1    ; 

July 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Weight- 
ed aver- 
age' 

1917 

$2.50 
2.29 
a  71 
2.69 
1. 59 
122 
1.22 
1.38 

$2.21 
2.24 
2;  77 
2.64 
1.56 
1.20 
1.26 

.1,35 

$2.21 
2.23 
2 84 
2.21 
1.86 
1,21 
126 
1.51 

$2.21 
2.25 
3.00 
1.82 
1.30 
1.28 
1.19 
1.54 

$2.21 
2.25 
3,25 
1.53 
1.33 
1.31 
1.19 
1.71 

$2121 
2:25 
3.34 
1.81 
1,39 
1.28 
1.24 

$2.21 
2.29 
2.90 
1.74 
1.58 
1.31 
1.27 

$2.21 
2.41 
2.97 
1.72 
1.69 
li29 
li26 

$2.21 
2.63 
3.23 
i;57 
i:66 
1.35 
1.26 

$2.21 
268 
3.26 
1.67 
1.71 
1.32 
1.30 

$2  21 
266 
3.01 
1.74 
1.63 
1.22 
1.37 

1918 .... 

$2.21 
2.72 

2.95 
1.81 
1.57 
1.18 
1.47 

236 

1919..  — J... 

3.00 

1920 

2  01 

1921 

1.48 

1922. 

1.26 

1923 

1924 

1.24 

NO. 

I  NORTHERN  SPRING,  MINNEAPOLIS,  1899-1924 

1899 

$0.70 

.78 
.65 
.78 

$0.70 
.74 
.69 
.72 
.93 
1.14 
.98 
.76 

.1.00 
1.12 

$a69 

.  .76 
.68 
.67 
85 
1,17 
;8l 

.74 
1.08 
1.03 

$tt69 
.76 
.62 
.70 
.82 
1.18 
.86 
.76 
1.12 
104 

$0.66 

.74 

;70 

.72 

:  .80 

1.07 

.84 

.80 

1.03 

1.06 

$0.60 
.73 
.74 
.73 
.82 
1.09 
.86 
.80 
1.07 
1.10 

$0.65 

.76 
.76 
.76 
.88 
114 
.83 
.80 
110 
1.09 

$0,66 
.74 
.74 
.77 
,97 
113 
,81 
.82 
1.06 
1.13 

$0.65 
.74 
.72 
.76 
.97 
111 
.77 
.80 
1.07 
1.15 

$0.66 
.72 
.73 
.76 
.93 
102 
.79 
.84 
103 
1.24 

$0.66 
.73 
.75 
.78 
.94 
1.13 
.83 
.96 
1.09 
1.31 

$0.71 
.69 
.75 
.84 
.94 
1.10 
.84 
1.01 
1.08 
1.34^ 

$0  67 

1900--- ------ 

1901 

.74 
.71 

1902 - 

.78 

.89 

1904 

.97 
1.08 

.79 
1.02 
1.14 

110 

1905 

.86 

1906 

1907 

1908 

.82 
1.06 
118 

1909. 

1.29 

1.06 
1,13 
1.05 
.98 
.88 

1.04 

\1.09 

1.09 

.89 

.87. 

1.04 
1.08 
1.10 
.90 
.84 

1.05 

1.04 

106 

.84 

.85 

1.12 
1.03 
1.02 
.82 
.86 

1.14 

106 

106 

.89 

.87 

1.14 
1.02 
1.06 
.87 
.98 

1.18 
.98 

1.08 
.85 
.92 

1.11 

.96 
1.10 

.88 
.91 

1.10 
.99 

1.16 
.91 
.94 

1.09 
.97 

1.13 
.92 
.92 

1.09 

1910—;- .... 

1911 

1912 

1913 _.. 

1:21 
.99 

.1.09 
.91 

1.05 
1.07 
.87 
.88 

Av.  1909-1913,... 

1914 ;_„ 

1915 

1.10 
.92 
1.44 
1.21 
166 
2.17 
2.66 
288 

1.02 

1. 10 
1.18 
1.64 
2  47 
2.23 
2  59 
2  56 

1.00 

xrr 
.97 

1.64 
217 
2.23 
2.86 

264 

.99 

"nr 

1.02 
1.79 
217 
2.19 
267 
216 

■  97 

TUT 
1.02 
195 
217 
222 
2  88 
1.79 

'.97 

T20" 
114 
1.79 
217 
222 
3.07 
1.66 

100 

X38- 
129' 
193: 
2.17 
2  21 
3.01 
1.79 

1.00 
1.52 
1.26 
1.86 
2.17 
224 
2  67 
1.72 

1.00. 

I.49 
1.14 
2.03 
217 
2  36 
284 
1.66 

■  99 

1.58 
1.22 
2  38 
217 
266 
3.06 
1.83 

1.02 

Tsr 

1.22 
298 
2.17 
2.59 
3.09 
1.57 

,101 

~XW 
111 
2  73 
217 
248 
293 
1.-69 

■  99 

IM 
109 

1916 

176 

1917 : 

220 

1918 - 

2.25 

1919 

272 

1920- .: 

-  2.  or 

Av.  1914-1920-..  > 

1.99 

149 
1.12 
1,37 

1.97; 

il.ll' 

1.18 

xn 

1.89 

"OF; 
1.10 
1.21 

.11.30' 

1.87 

TW 
115 
1.20 
148 

1.88 

T7ST 

1.23 
.114 
148 

1.89 
TT3T 

1.28 
116 

1.00 

1.97 
1.231 

192 
"Of 

't8 
i2i 

1.61 
1.24 
121 

2.07 

2.17 

207^ 

1.90 

1921 ......  —i-:- 

1922. —  4—. 

168 
1.30 
121 

1.61 
128 
122 

149 
1.17 
125 

1.43 
1.20 

1923 — 

1.17 

1924':L — .... 

: 

— i 

NO.  2  RED  WINTER,  CHICAGO,  1899-1924* 


1899..... .... 

1900— 

1901. 4—,. 

1902 -. 

1903^...: 

1904...— ,.„:.— 
MOB...:. -.i—l. 

1906...- ;. 

1907^^.— r-|, 
1908,*..,. —i— I. 

1909;. J— i- 

1910— :— :: 

1911.:.  .-..,.411.4,; 
1912......  .u'-J.4. 

1913— .14-4. 

Av.  1909-4913.. 

1914.... 

1*16.. l_u— 

mi.. £„:-. 

1918. .— 

1919. 

1928 ..:, 

AT.1914-1S20J: 

1921:-.. — 

1922— ,- 

1923 -,. 

1924— -.——!- 


£08 


US 
2.17 
234 
2.64 
'196 


1,96 

"F5T 
1.30; 
1.13 


102 


«ys 


1 
1. 

m 

«2.88 
1.66 


1.91 

«r3S" 

1.31 
1.09 


1.91 


1.56 
1.15 
2.94 
2.1« 
2.  76 

•s.ito 

1;67 


$0.75 
.72 
*79 
,80 
liCfi 
104 
486 


1.01 

i'tl 

ioo 


:W 


124 
105 
2  76 
217 
232 
2  89 
1.47 


199 

rxir 

1.16 
1,15 


$0.76 
.72 
.76 


.77 
,90 

.96. 

110 
J.  02 

.90 
1.03 


.Off 


1.08 
1.13 
1.68. 
2.28 
2.22 
2^24 
2.23 


1.83 

1.14 

1.02 


1  Compiled  from  Minneapolis  Daily  Market  Record.    Prior  to  the  promulgation  of  the  Federal  grades, 
August  1, 1917,  the  subclass  Dark  Northern  did  not  exist. 
'  Average  of  daily  prices  weighted  by  carlot  sales. 
1  Compiled  from  the  Chicago  Daily  Trade  Bulletin. 
4  Based  on  small  number  of  sales. 
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Table  32. — Wheal:  Weighted  average  price  per  bushel  of  reported  cash  sales — Con. 
NO.  2  RED   WINTER,  ST.  LOIUS,  1899-1924  » 


Year  beginning 
July 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Weight- 
ed aver- 
age' 

1899 

$0.71 

SO.  71 

$0.70 
.76 
.71 
.67 
.85 

1.15 
.86 
.72 
.95 

1.02 

$0.72 
.74 
.72 
.70 
.87 
1.18 
.92 
.76 
1.03 
1.03 

$0.70 
.73 
.74 
.69 
.87 

1.15 
.92 
.75 
.96 

1.07 

$0.71 
.72 
.84 
.72 
.92 
1.15 
.93 
.76 
1.00 
1.08 

$0.71 
.74 
89 
.75 
.93 
1.18 
.94 
.77 
1.03 
1.11 

$0.72 
.74 
.86 
.76 
1.04 
1.18 
.92 
.78 
1.12 
1.24 

$0.72 
.75 
.82 
.73 
1.05 
1. 15 
.91 
.7? 
1.02 
1.30 

$0.72 
.74 
.80 
.72 
1.06 
1.09 
.95 
.78 
.99 
1.36 

$o.n 

.75 
.81 
.75 
1.08 
1.08 
.94 
.89 
1.02 
1.39 

$0.77 
.69 
.78 
.79 
1.07 
1.05 
.88 
.94 
.96 
1.57 

$0.72 
.74 
.73 
.71 
.86 
1.04 

1900 - 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904. 

.75 
.66 

71 

'.m 
.97 

.89 

"re 

.'89 
.92 

,  73 
.71 
.66 
.81 
1.01 
.85 
.70 
.87 
.95 

.90 

1906 _. 

1907 

.76 
.96 

1908 

1.04 

1909- 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1.13 
1.07 
.84 
1.03 

.85 

1.12 
1.02 
.88 
1.04 

.88 

1.14 
1.02 

.94 
1.03 

.94 

1.23 
1.00 
1.00 
1.09 
.93 

1.22 
.96 
.96 

1.04 
.94 

1.28 
.98 
.97 

1.07 
.95 

1.30 
1.03 
1.02 
1.11 
.96 

1.27 
.96 
1.01 
1.09 
.95 

1.23 
.93 
1.04 
1.08 

.95 

1.12 
.90 
1.13 
1.09 
.94 

1.16 
.94 
1.21 

1.04 
.96 

1.02 

.88 
1.11 
.99 
.84 

1.13 

.99 

.94 

1.05 

.89 

Av.  1909-1913.... 

.98 

.99 

1.01 

1.05 

1.02 

1.05 

1.08 

1.06  |  1.05 

1.04 

1.06 

.97 

1.00 

1914 

1915 

1916 

.87 
1.17 
1.25 
2.36 
2.21 
222 
2.73 

.93 
1.14 
1.45 
2.32 
2  21 
220 
2.51 

1.10 
1.14 
1.60 
2.15 
2.19 
2.21 
2.58 

1.10 
1.21 
1.73 
2.15 

2.22 
2.24 
2.26 

1.11 
1.16 
1.87 
2.  15 
2.22 
2.29 
2.02 

1.18 
1.23 
1.83 
2.15 
2.32 
2.48 
1.99 

1.40 
1.34 
1.96 
2.16 
2.41 
2.70 
2.02 

1.57 
1.30 
1.88 
2.15 
2.38 
2.55 
1.90 

1.50 
1.17 
2.05 
2.15 
2.55 
2.58 
1.66 

1.54 
1.22 
2.66 
2.15 
2.71 
2.76 
1.41 

1.60 
1.20 
3.04 
2.15 
2.60 
2.99 
1.58 

1.19 
1.10 
2.65 
2.15 
2  41 
2.89 
1.50 

1.10 
1.20 
1.63 

1917 

2.23 

1918 

2.23 

1919 

2.30 

1920 

2.13 

Av.  1914-1920.... 

1.83 

1.82 

1.85 

1.84 

1.83 

1.88 

2.00 

1.96 

1.95 

2.06 

2.15 

1.98 

1.84 

1921 

1922 

1923.   .  .- 

1.23 
1.12 
.97 
1.35 

1.23 

1.09 

.99 

1.38 

1.36 
1.14 
1.09 
1.40 

1.26 
1.23 
1.16 
1.56 

1.20 
1.29 
1.12 
1.63 

1.21 
1.36 
1.14 
1.79 

1.22 
1.37 
1.16 

1.38 
1.39 
1.18 

1.42 
1.36 
1.14 

1.41 
1.39 
1.13 

'1.38 
1.33 
1.12 

1.18 
1.23 
1.16 

1.27 
1.21 
1.07 

1924 

NO.  2  HARD  WIN 

TER, 

KANSAS  O 

ITY,  1899-19 

24 « 

1899 

1900' 

$0.  66 
.69 
.63 
.70 
.70 
.87 
.84 
.71 
.87 
.97 

$0.65 
.66 
.67 
.66 
.73 
.94 
.80 
.68 
.86 
.95 

$0.65 
.67 
.66 
.67 
.73 
1.03 
.78 
.66 
.93 
.98 

$0.65 
.68 
.66 
.67 
.73 

1.06 
.80 
.69 

1.00 
.99 

$0.63 
.67 
.69 
.67 
.72 

1.05 
.81 
.69 
.96 

1.02 

$0.64 
.66 
.75 
.67 
.71 

1.05 
.81 
.70 
.97 

1.03 

$0.63 

.68 

.79 

.67 

.75 

1.07 

.81 

.71 

1.00 

1.06 

$0.64 
.68 
.75 
.68 
.87 

1.09 
.78 
.72 
.95 

1.10 

$0.64 
.69 
.72 
.68 
.89 

1.04 
.76 
.71 
.98 

1.15 

$0.64 
.70 
.72 
.68 
.89 
.93 
.79 
.73 
.97 
1.30 

$0.62 

.70 

.74 

.69 

.92 

1.01 

.80 

.90 

1.00 

1.38 

$0.66 
.67 
.70 
.73 
.89 

1.00 
.78 
.91 
.97 

1.37 

$0.85 
.68 

1901' 

1902 _ 

1903—  - 

.68 
.68 
.77 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908. 

.97 
.80 
.72 
.93 
.99 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1913 

1.14 
1.04 

.87 

.82 

1.02 
1.00 
.93 
.89 

.88 

1.02 
.99 
.95 
.88 
.87 

1.06 
.95 

1.04 
.88 
.84 

1.04 
.91 

1.00 
.83 
.83 

1.10 
.93 

1.00 
.84 
.84 

1.11 
.95 

1.05 
.87 
.85 

1.11 
.90 
1.03 

.36 
.86 

1.10 
.88 

1.05 
.86 
.88 

1.08 

.88 

1.09 

.88 

.87 

1.07 
.90 

1.11 
.87 
.90 

1.08 

.88 

1.09 

.88 
.85 

1.07 
.98 

.97 
.88 
.84 

Av.  1909-1913 

.9fi 

.78 
J.  36 
1.14 
2.68 
2.20 
2.25 
2.68 

.93 

.91 
1.26 
1.41 
2.61 
2.16 
2.18 
2.45 

.94 

1.04 
1.07 
1.57 
2.  12 
2.16 
2.24 
2.44 

.95 

1.02 
1.07 
1.67 
2.12 
2.16 
2.30 
2.07 

.92 

.94 

.97 

.95 

.95 

.96 

.97 

.96 

.96 

1914 

1.08 
1.03 
1.85 
2.12 
2.15 
2.46 
1.76 

1.13 
1.12 
1.72 
2.12 
2.24 
2.63 
1.69 

1.34 
1.20 
1.89 
2.12 
2.31 
2.82 
1.72 

1.54 
1.20 
1.82 
2.12 
2.26 
2.42 
1.62 

1.49 
1.05 
1.97 
2.12 
2.39 
2.49 
1.55 

1.54 
1.12 
2.43 
2.12 

2.62 
2.75 
1.33 

1.50 
1.10 
3.01 
2.12 
2.60 
2.93 
1.47 

1.21 
1.00 

2.74 

2.47 
2.76 
1.38 

1.05 

1915 

1916 

1.19 
1.71 

1917 

2.52 

1918 - 

1919 

2.19 
2.42 

1920 

1.83 

Av.  1914-1920 

1.87 

1.85 

1.81 

1.77 

1.78 

1.81 

1.91 

1.85 

1.87 

1.34 
1.16 
1.09 

1.99 

1.35 
1.20 
1.04 

2.10 

1.85 

1921 

1922 

1.18 
1.13 
.96 
1.20 

1.15 
1.04 
1.01 
1.  19 

1.22 
1.04 
1.09 
1.20 

1.10 
1.13 
1.12 
1.37 

1.09 
1.17 
1.09 
1.43 

1.09 
1.  17 
1.09 
1.62 

1.13 
1.14 
1.13 

1.29 
1.15 
1.11 

1.34 
1.16 
1.06 

1.17 
1.04 
1.08 

1.20 
1.13 

1923 -. 

1924 

1.05 

! 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research. 

»  Compiled  from  St.  Louis  Daily  Market  Reporter. 
•  Compiled  from  Kansas  City  Daily  Price  Current. 
'  Jan.-Dec.,  1901,  compiled  from  daily  Kunsns  City  Star. 
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Table  33. —  Wheat:  Average  price  per  bushel  of  •laity rcash  closing  prices,  1909-1924 
NO.  2  HARD  WINTER,  NEW  YORK  1 


Year  beginning 
July 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Aver- 
age 

1909 

$1.31 
1.14 

.98 
1.10 

.99 

$1.12 
1.10 

.98 
1.03 

.97 

$1.12 
1.06 
1.04 
1.01 
.98 

$1.20 
1.04 
1.10 
1.02 
.95 

$1.19 
1.02 
1.06 
.98 
.98 

$1.24 
1.02 
1.07 
.99 
1.00 

$1.26 
1.08 
1.11 
1.06 
.93 

$1.33 
1.03 
1.13 
1.04 
1.02 

$1.27 
1.00 
1.13 
1.00 
1.02 

$1.19 
.99 
1.19 
1.03 
1.02 

$1.14 
1.03 
1.24 
1.02 
1.05 

$1.05 
.97 
1.20 
1.04 
1.00 

$1.20 
1.04 
1.10 
1.03 
.99 

1910. 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Av.  1909-1913.— 

1.10 

1.04 

1.04 

1.06 

1.04 

1.06 

1.09 

1.11 

1.08 

1.08 

1.10 

1.05 

1.07 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918.. 

1919 

.92 
1.36 
1.26 
2.44 
2.31 
2.38 
2.92 

1.01 
1.22 
1.67 
2.46 
2.38 
2.38 
2.62 

1.13 
1.20 
1.68 
2.28 
2.38 
2.38 
2.66 

1.12 
1.24 
1.84 
2.64 
2.38 
2.38 
2.33 

1.23 
(*) 
2.00 
2.81 
2.38 
2.38 
2.06 

1.31 
(») 
1  87 
2.62 
2.38 
2.38 
1.95 

1.52 
1.40 
2.09 
2.26 
2.38 
2.37 
2.00 

1.72 
142 
2.00 
2.26 
2.3S 
2.37 
1.90 

1.66 
1.25 
2.16 
2.26 
238 
2.61 
1.81 

1.67 
1.29 
2.63 
2.26 
2.38 
3.02 
1.59 

1.65 
1.24 
3.07 
2.26 
2.38 
3.09 

1.37 
1- 15 

ra 

2.26 
2.38 
9.  ns 

1.80 
1.28 
Si.  02 
2.40 
2.37 

1920 

1.75      1.67 

2.10 

Av.  1914-1920.... 

1.94 

1.95 

1.96 

1.99 





2.00 

2.01 

2.00 

2.12 

2.21 

1.97 

2.01 

1921 

1922 

1923. - 

1924 

1.46 
1.32 
1.16 
1.39 

1.36 
1.23 
1.14 
1.43 

1.38 
1.19 
1.16 
1.44 

1.20 
1.33 
1.22 
1.00 

1.16 
1.36 
1.19 
1.64 

1.26 
1.37 
1.22 
1.80 

1.23 
1.32 

1.26 

1.43 
1.30 
1.28 

1.45 
1.33 
1.24 

1.51 
1.37 
1.20 

1.49 
1.34 
1.21 

1.30 
1.25 
1.26 

1.35 
1.31 
1.21 

NO. 

1  NORTHERN   SPRING,  WINNIPEG* 

1909.. - 

1910 ; 

1911.. 

1912 

1913 

$1.31 
1.08 
.96 
1.07 
..97 

$1.19 
1.07 
1.01 
1.06 
.95 

$1.00 
1.03 
1.01 
1.00 
.89 

$0.97 
.98 
1.00 
.91 

.81 

$0.97 
.92 
.99 

.85 
.83 

$0.98 
.90 
.96 
.80 

.84 

$1.03 
.94 
.96 
.82 

.86 

$1.03 
.93 
.97 
.84 
.88 

$1.04 
.90 

.98 
.86 
.90 

$1.03 
.90 
1.01 
.89 
.90 

$0.98 
.96 
1.04 
.93 
.93 

$0.93 
.97 

1.06 
.9(5 
.91 

96 
99 
92 
89 

Av.  1909-1918 

1.08 

1.06 

.99 

^93 

.91 

.89 

.92 

.93 

.93 

.96 

.97 

.97 

96 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

.90 
1.35 
1.18 
2.34 
2.21 
2.16 
2.33 

1.08 
1.25 
1.49 
2.40 
2.21 
2.15 
2.33 

1.13 
.96 
1.59 
2.25 
2.24 
2.63 
2.45 

1.11 
.96 
1.72 
2.21 
2.24 
2.53 
2.11 

1.18 
1.02 
1.93 
2.21 
2.24 
2.62 
1.84 

1.18 
1.07 
1.76 
2.21 
2.24 
2.44 
1.67 

1.36 
1.22 
1.80 
2.21 
2.24 
2.40 
1.71 

1.53 
1.26 
1.68 
2.21 
2.24 
2.31 
1.66 

1.49 
1.10 

1.86 
2.21 
2.24 
2.36 

1.68 

1.67 
1.15 
2.33 
2.21 
2.24 
2.40 
1.57 

1.61 
1.17 
2.76 
2.21 
2.24 
2.38 
1.67 

1.32 
1.11 
2.49 
2.21 

2.24 
2.32 
1.69 

1.29 
1.13 
i  88 
2.24 

1918 

2  24 

1919 

2  3fc 

1920 

1  89 

Av.  1914-1920 

1.78 

1.84 

1.88 

1.84 

1.86 

1.80 

1.86 

1.84 

1.86 

1.92 

1.40 
1.19 
.96 

2.00 

1.44 
1.15 
1.03 

1.91 

1.31 
1.12 
1.12 

1.86 

1921 

1.64 
1.36 
1.06 
1.35 

1.66 
1.17 
1.11 
1.42 

1.33 
.99 
1.04 
1.42 

1.04 
1.01 
.96 
1.60 

1.02 
1.10 
.96 
1.64 

1.06 

1.08 

.91 

1.73 

1.08 
1.07 
.94 

1.31 
1.10 
.97 

1.37 
1.10 
.95 

1.30 

1922-. 

1923 

1.12 
1  OG 

1924     

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research, 
'  Compiled  from  New  York  Journal  of  Oommerce. 
a  Nominal. 

'Compiled  from  Winnipeg  Farmers'  Advocate,  July  1909-Beptember  1923:  November  1923- December 
1924,  from  Minneapolis  Daily  Market  Reoord. 

Tabus  34. — -Wheat,  good  average  quality  imported    red:    Average    spot  price  per 
bushel  of  00  pounds  at  Liverpool,  1909-1924 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Doc. 

Aver. 

1914 

1916... 

1916.. 

Dolt. 
1.02 
1.67 
1.94 
2.39 
2.32 
2.46 
1.90 

Dols. 
1.04 
1.95 
1.90 
2.43 
2.32 
2.46 
1.75 

Sols. 
1.07 
1.91 
2.00 
2.42 
2.39 
2.43 
2.  11 

Dolt. 
1.07 
1.94 
1.93 
2.46 
2.32 
2.41 
2.37 

Dots. 
1.11 
1.98 
1.71 
2.46 
2.32 
2.41 
2.34 

Dob. 
1.09 
1.66 
1.55 
2.46 
2  32 
2.39 
2.40 

Dob. 
1.05 
1.63 
1.58 
2.50 
2.32 
2.29 
2.34 

DoU. 
1.28 
1.61 
1.96 
2.50 
2.32 
2.21 
2.20 

Dols. 
1.29 
1.67 
2.00 
2.38 
2.32 
2.16 
2.13 

Dols. 
1.28 
1.71 
2.15 
2.26 
2.39 
2.16 
2.34 

Dote. 
1.38 
1.69 
2.22 
2.26 
2.46 
2.11 
2.53 

Dols. 
1.47 
1.73 
2.39 
2.26 
2.46 
1.95 
2.  39- 

Dots. 
1.18 
1.75 
1.94 

1917.. 

2.40 

1918 

1919 

2.36 

2.29 

1920 

2  23 

Av. 1914-1920 

1.96 

1.98 

2.06 

2.07 

2  1)5 

1.68 

1.96 

2.01 

1.99 

2.04 

2.08 

2  Oi) 

2  02 

1921              

2.33 

1.37 

1.42 

(') 

2.  14 
(') 

1.41 
(') 

2.  14 

1.68 

1.40 

(>) 

2.  13 

1.68 

1.46 

(>) 

2.  18 
1.69 

8 

1.96 
1.44 

8 

1.71 
1.49 

8 

1.69 

1.35 

1.26 

(') 

1.  66 
1.29 
1.22 
1.61 

i;  3i 

1.44 
1.23 
1.74 

1,26 
1.52 
1.26 
1.77 

1.37 
1.54 

1.88 

1.81 

1922             

1  <J" 

1923 

1924 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Rosearoh.  For  earlier  years  1879-1913,  see  the  V.  S.  Dept.  of 
Agr.  Yearbook  1923,  pago  630.  Compiled  from  BrcomhaH'f  1921  Yearbook,  1914-1920;  from  Corn  Trade 
News,  1921-1024.    Conversions*  at  current  exchange  rule. 

'  No  quotations. 
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Tabi,b  35. — Wheat:  Weighted  average  price1  per  bushel  of  reported  cash  sales  of 
all  classes  and  grades  combined  at  markets  named,  1918-1924 

MINNEAPOLIS 


Year  beginning 
July  1 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June 

Weight- 
ed 
aver- 
age1 

1918 

Cents 
212  8 
248.9 
274.6 
145.3 
140.  a 
110.7 
135.7 

Cents 
221.3 
230.1 
247.1 
132  2 
114.2 
111.2 
133.0 

Cents 
219.0 
234  0 
244.9 
138.6 
111.0 
114.6 
132.8 

Cents 
218.6 
240.9 
203.9 
121.5 
113.8 
115.3 
148.4 

Cents 
220.5 
261.6 
172  4 
117.3 
122.3 
109.4 
150.5 

Cents 
220.0 
278.5 
163.0 
117.7 
123.1 
108.9 
167.3 

Cents 
2ia9 
276.5 
167.8 
120.2 
119.2 
114.1 

Cents 
221.2 
245.6 
156.3 
138.9 
120.8 
116.4 

Cents 
230.5 
254.8 
151.5 
141.3 
121.2 
116.2 

Cents 
245.3 
285.3 
135.1 
148.2 
126.5 
115.3 

Cents 
251.8 
297.0 
144.5 
149.7 
124.8 
118.6 

Cents 
239.8 
278.7 
146.0 
136.5 
115.8 
125.4 

Cents 
222.4 

1919 

257.6 

1920 

187.9 

1921 

1922 

131.2 
119.2 

192S 

113.9 

1824 

KANSAS  CITY 


1918 

220.2 
219.3 
267.4 
117.0 
111.0 
94.9 
121.3 

215.5 
214.4 
245.6 
115.0 
103.2 
99.2 
120.3 

214.0 
215.9 
246  0 
120.4 
104.1 
102.6 
120.5 

213.2 
221.2 
206.6 
109.8 
111.1 
107.1 
138.0 

212.4 
235.9 
176.3 
107.6 
114.5 
101.3 
143.9 

217.5 
252  2 
170.2 
108.2 
116.3 
99.9 
162.3 

223.1 
266.3 
173.0 
111.1 
114.0 
105.6 

218.6 
233.4 
164.6 
127.4 
115.1 
106.5 

227.1 
241.5 
154.6 
131.4 
115.4 
104.2 

252.0 
263.5 
133.5 
132  3 
119.7 
101.6 

248.0 
286  3 
147.5 
125.9 
115.9 
102.1 

233.8 
273.5 
139.7 
113.2 
1041 
107.3 

218.1 

1919 

244.9 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

190.2 
118.2 
110.8 
101.9 

CHICAGO 


1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

225.0 
223.9 
264.9 
124.1 
113.4 
99.1 
129.4 

223.0 
222.2 
248.8 
119.8 
107.0 
"99.6 
125.7 

220.6 
221.9 
249.8 
124.4 
104.5 
101.0 
121.5 

220.6 
225.7 
209.9 
112  0 
113.4 
106.8 
142.7 

220.6 
242.0 
180.7 
107.9 
119.0 
103.1 
145.0 

223)2 
249.5 
173.4 
110.5 
123.6 
105.3 
165.3 

222.3 
272.2 
178.6 
112  7 
117.6 
108.6 

220.1 
235.5 
171.9 
128.6 
120.6 
110.3 

230.8 
242.0 
157.3 
129.7 
120.0 
109.7 

250.0 
289.8 
139.7 
132  4 
124.8 
106.1 

252  5 
295.8 
156.5 
132  7 
119.3 
107.8 

232.8 
280  5 
142.7 
115.9 
109.3 
113.7 

223.0 
226.1 
216.3 
121.6 

1922 

1923 

1924 

112  2 
102.5 

ST.  LOUIS 


1918 

221.6 

221.0 

221.2 

222  0 

221.7 

230.5 

230.2 

231.2 

252  3 

262  3 

257.8 

239.5 

223.6 

1919 

220.7 

218.6 

218.3 

220.9 

224.8 

224.9 

252  5 

247.4 

253.5 

275.8 

293.1 

283.  € 

225.2 

1920 

273.3 

249.9 

253.1 

219.2 

197.2 

191.2 

194.7 

183.7 

163.8 

139.8 

155.0 

148.2 

2101 

1921 

120.3 

116.3 

122.6 

111.6 

107.7 

109.0 

115.3 

131.3 

133.1 

133.3 

130.6 

113.1 

120.4 

1922 

107.4 

103.4 

107.2 

116.7 

121.6 

126.0 

124  5 

128.0 

125.8 

129.6 

124.8 

114.3 

115.8 

1923 

96.6 

97.1 

102.6 

111.4 

106.9 

108.6 

112.2 

113.1 

110.3 

108.2 

109.1 

112.6 

104.5 

1924 

131.9 

128.8 

130.5 

147.3 

154.2 

170.3 

FOUR  MARKETS  COMBINED 


1918 

221.2 

219.9 

218.5 

218.3 

219.4 

220.6 

220.7 

221.3 

232  4 

249.2 

251.7 

238.2 

221.7 

1919 

223.1 

221.0 

223.6 

229.3 

246.5 

256.8 

267.9 

240.1 

248.6 

278.2 

292.3 

277.0 

241.8 

1920 

270.6 

247.3 

246.6 

205.8 

175.1 

167.2 

172  4 

163.2 

154  3 

135.3 

147.6 

144.1 

193.3 

1921 

122.9 

121.7 

128.5 

117.3 

113.1 

113.8 

115.8 

131.4 

136.1 

138.5 

135.0 

122.5 

123.7 

1922 

117.1 

107.6 

108.6 

113.4 

120.0 

121.3 

118.3 

120.  0 

120.4 

125.0 

122.2 

112  6 

116.0 

1923 

99.8 
126.2 

102.7 
124.6 

109.5 
128.3 

112.6 
145.0 

107.3 
148.9 

106.4 
166.4 

111.4 

112.7 

112.6 

111.0 

111.6 

117.9 

108.5 

1924          

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.     Compiled  from  daily  trade  papers  of  markets  named. 

'  The  prices  in  this  table  are  comparable  with  farm  prices  in  that  the  farm  prices  are  averages  of  the  several 
prices  reported  which  cover  all  classes  and  grades  sold  from  the  farm. 
1  Average  of  daily  prices  weighted  by  carlot  sales. 
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Table  36. — Wheat,  Barletta: l  Average  price  per  bushel  of  60  pounds  at  Buenos 

Aires,  1912-19U- 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Aver- 
age 

1912 

1913 

$1.01 
.91 

$1.00 
1.00 

$1.00 
.93 

$1.03 
.99 

$0.96 
.95 

$0.99 
1.02 

$0.99 
1.02 

$1.01 
1.01 

$1.02 
H.07 

$1.  01 
U.03 

$0.96 
U.08 

$0.92 
.95 

$0.99 
1.00 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

.95 
1.26 
1.05 
1.65 
1.56 
1.31 
1.65 

.99 
1.42 
1.06 
1.64 
1.55 
1.31 
1.75 

.98 
1.39 

.96 
1.67 
1.58 
1.27 
2.02 

.95 
1.44 

.95 
1.72 
1.59 
1.27 
2.55 

1.01 
1.48 
.85 
2.00 
1.57 
1.33 
2.79 

.99 
1.35 

.83 
2.21 
1.56 
1.34 
2.58 

1.01 
1.33 
.84 
2.23 
1.50 
1.82 
2.85 

1.22 
1.29 
1.06 
2.02 
1.41 
1.94 
2;  43 

1.23 
1.31 
1.19 
2.00 
1.42 
1.85 
2.48 

* 1.12 
1.36 
1.49 
2.02 
1.41 
1.66 
2.58 

U.24 
1.31 
1.74 
2.10 
1.46 
1.71 

32.75 

U.22 
1.20 
1.48 
1.79 
1.49 
1.63 
1.86 

1.08 
1.34 
1.12 
1.92 
1.51 

1919 

1.54 

1920 

2.36 

Av.  1914-1920 

1.35 

1.39 

1.41 

1.50 

1.58 

1.55 

1.65 

1.62 

1.64 

1.66 

1.76 

1.52 

1.55 

1921 - 

1.76 
1.04 
1.20 
.99 

1.58 
1.26 
1.22 
.97 

1.62 
1.32 
1.20 
.98 

1.46 
1.30 
1.21 
.99 

1.48 
1.32 
1.17 
1.02 

1.50 
1.22 
1.13 
1.11 

1.45 
1.27 
1.05 
1.30 

1.43 
1.20 
1.00 
1.40 

1.50 
1.16 
1.05 
1.43 

1.22 
1.22 
1.09 
1.59 

1.05 
1.20 
1.13 
1.60 

1.05 
1.22 
1.04 
1.61 

1.42 

1922 

1923. 

1924 

1.23 
1.12 
1.25 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research. 

Prices  and  monthly  exchange  rates  from  International  Yearbook  of  Agricultural  Statistics,  1922,  supple- 
mented by  Review  of  the  River  Plate.    Exchange  after  July,  1921,  from  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin. 

■  Barletta  is  a  semihard  wheat.       '  No.  1  Rosario  wheat.       »  Description  "  Pan."       *  New  crop. 


Table  37.- 


-Wheat,  white:  Spot  price  per  bushel  of  60  pounds  at  Karachi,  India, 
1912-1924- 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 
age 

1912 

1913 

$0.90 
.92 

$0.94 
.97 

$0.94 
.97 

$0.96 
.93 

$0.93 
.92 

$0.89 
.90 

$0.88 
.90 

$0.89 
.87 

$0.88 
.87 

$0.89 
.86 

$0.89 
.88 

$0.89 
.88 

$0.91 
.91 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

.91 
1.27 
1.09 
1.19 
1.22 
1.82 
2.12 

.93 
1.43 
1.03 
1.14 
1.23 
1.82 
2.09 

.91 
1.22 

.97 
1.13 
1.24 
1.91 
1.91 

.92 
1.21 

.89 
1.12 
1.24 
1.78 
1.90 

.94 
1.07 

.88 
1.04 
1.25 
2.07 
1.74 

.91 
1.02 

.86 
1.05 
1.23 
2.01 
1.62 

.90 
1.02 

.95 
1.08 
1.26 
2.06 
>1.  49 

.96 
1.06 
1.05 
1.07 
1.31 
2.16 
'1.35 

1.08 
1.12 
1.03 
1.14 
1.41 
2.14 
1.34 

1.09 
1.10 
1.04 
1.13 
1.57 
1.93 
1.36 

1.22 
1.09 
1.10 
1.22 
1.61 
2.04 
1.32 

1.23 
1.07 
1.15 
1.26 
1.63 
2.16 
1.22 

1.00 
1.14 
1.00 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1.13 
1.35 

1.99 
1.62 

Av.  1914-1920 

1.37 

1.38 

1.33 

1.29 

1.28 

1.24 

1.25 

1.28 

1.32 

1.32 

1.37 

1.39 

1.32 

1921 

1922 

1.28 
1.50 
1.20 
.98 

1.29 

(•) 
1.12 
.98 

1.26 

(') 
1.12 

.99 

1.26 

(') 
1.17 

.99 

1.33 
1.36 
1.13 
1.04 

1.31 
1.36 
1.07 
1.05 

1.29 
1.25 
1.03 
1.19 

1.52 
1.22 
.91 
1.30 

1.86 
1.11 
.96 
1.35 

1.73 
.89 
.97 

1.46 

1.57 
.91 
.99 

1.47 

1.60 
1.17 
1.01 
1.49 

1.44 
1.20 

1923 

1924 

1.06 
1.19 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  Indian  Trade_  Journal.    Converted  at 

a  of "    ■     .-•  .  .-„.-.  , 

ate. 


par  of  $0.3244  per  rupee  to  1919,  and  current  exchange  rate  as  given  by  Federal  Reserve  Bulletins  1919  to 
di 


1  First  week  of  month,  from  Review  of  the  Trade  of  India. 


1  Not  quoted. 


Table  38. — Wheat:    Average  price   per  bushel  of    60    pounds  at  Port  Adelaide, 

Australia,  1912-1923. 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 
age 

1912. 

1913. 

$0.88 
.85 

$0.87 
.86 

$0.88 
.86 

$0.96 
89 

$0.96 

.88 

$0.98 
.87 

$0.96 
.86 

$0.96 
.87 

$0.99 
.86 

$1.00 
.84 

$0.96 
.84 

$0.86 
.84 

$0.94 
.86 

1914 

1915 

1916' 

.86 
1.48 
1.13 
1.14 
1.14 
1.14 
1.19 

.87 
1.65 
1.14 
1.14 
1.14 
1.19 
1.29 

.90 
1.74 
1.14 
1.14 
1.14 
1.18 
1.45 

.90 
1.76 
1.14 
1.14 
1.14 
1.16 
1.50 

.92 
1.80 
1.14 
1.14 
1.14 
1.16 
1.48 

.93 
1.81 
1.14 
1.14 
1.14 
1.15 
1.51 

.93 
1.82 
1.14 
1.14 
1.14 
1.11 
1.48 

1.00 
1.79 
1.14 
1.14 
1.14 
1.07 
1.39 

1.12 
1.78 
1.14 
1.14 
1.14 
1.05 
1.35 

1.14 
1.41 
1.14 
1.14 
1.14 
1.15 
1.33 

1.21 
1.05 
1.14 
1.14 
1.14 
1.12 
1.31 

1.40 
1.23 
1.14 
1.14 
1.14 
1.13 
1.34 

1.02 
1.61 
1.  14 

1917  > 

19181 

1.14 
1.14 

19191 

1.13 

19201 

1.38 

Av.  1914-1920 

1.15 

1.20 

1.24 

1.25 

1.25 

1.26 

1.25 

1.24 

1.25 

1.21 

1.16 

1.22 

1.22 

19211 

1922 

1923 

1.69 
.99 
1.18 

1.74 
1.07 
1.14 

1.76 
1.18 
1.12 

1.77 
1.15 
1.18 

1.79 
1.27 
1.17 

1.70 
1.20 
1.12 

1.63 
1.19 
1.04 

1.64 

1.15 

.98 

1.68 
1.14 
1.01 

1.74 
1.15 
1.01 

U.79 
1.15 
.98 

U.87 
1.17 
.94 

1.73 
1.15 
1.07 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Compiled  from  Statistical  Register  of  South  Australia, 
1920-21  to  1922-23. 

!The  prices  from  1916-1921  are  those  fixed  for  home  consumption,  the  average  prices  on  the  whole 
transaction  of  the  Wheat  Harvest  Board  during  each  year  being:  1916,  $1.13;  1917,  $1.14;  1918,  $1.14;  1919, 
$1.31;  1920,  $1.70;  and  1921,  $1.52. 

>  These  prices  for  old  wheat;  new  wheat  price;  November,  $0. 93;  December,  $1. 02. 
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WHEAT  FLOUR 

Table  3©. — Flow,  wheat:  Average  wholesale  price  per  barrel  at  markets  named, 

1909-19S4 

MINNEAPOLIS— SPKINQ  PATENTS  i 


Year  beginning 
Julyl 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Aver- 
age 

1909 

$6.21 
6.20 
4.88 
6.43 

4.86 

$5.89 
5.79 
4.88 
6.24 
4.57 

$5.14 
6.76 
4.98 
4.  OS 
4.45 

$5.29 
5.21 
5.25 
4.63 
4.33 

$5.22 
5.03 
6.05 
4.69 
4.18 

$5.48 
6.01 
5.05 
4.13 
4.  IS 

$5.68 
6.28 
6.00 
4.26 

4.26 

$5.15 
4.91 
5.10 
4.43 
4.52 

$5.52 
4.75 
5.10 
4.43 
454 

$5.38 
464 
5.10 
443 
4  51 

$6.42 
489 
6.43 
4.43 
4  51 

$9.33 
481 
5.60 
463 
4  SI 

$5.49 

1910 

5.19 

1911 - 

5.12 

1912 

4  61 

443 

At.  1909-1913...... 

5.48 

5.27 

6.00 

4.94 

4.81 

4.76 

4.88 

4.88 

4  87 

4.81 

494 

498 

497 

1914 

4.62 
6.78 
5.68 
12.86 
10.45 
12. 15 
14.12 

5.78' 
6.42 
7,69 
13.22 
10  53 
12.13 
13.33 

6.02 
5.13 
8.26 
11.15 
10.49 
11.54 
13.02 

5.58 
5.23 
9.08 
10.84 
10.44 
12.03 
11.45 

6.79 
5.28 
9.66 
10.24 
10  41 
13.20 
9.74 

6.01 
6.98 
8.60 
1007 
10.44 
14.48 
9.28 

6.86 
023 
9.00 
9.85 
10.42 
14  97 
9.94 

7.54 
6.13 
8.45 
10.05 
10  69 
13.73 
9.38 

7.16 
5.70 
9.44 
9.89 
11.22 
13.41 
9.10 

7.61 
6.90 

11.33 

9.90 

.12.09 

14  69 

a  30 

7.41 

5.79 
14  09 

9.42 
12.52 
IS.  49 

9.04 

6.78 

6.29 
13.08 

9.89 
12  00 
14  64 

9.40 

6.43 

1915 

5.82 

1916 

9.52 

1917 

1918 

10  62 
10  98 

1919 

13.54 

10  51 

Av.  1914-1920 

9.52 

9.87 

9.37 

9.24 

9.17 

9.27 

9.61 

9.42 

9.42 

9.97 

10  54 

1015 

9.63 

1921 

1922... 

9.27 
7.95 
6.21 
7.72 

8.34 
7.22 
6.37 
7.69 

8.62 
6.68 
6.45 
7.52 

7.67 
6.76 
6.43 
8.19 

7.39 
6.88 
6.21 
8.22 

7.26 

6.86 
0.30 
9.03 

7.33 
6.71 
6.44 

8.17 
6.72 
6.61 

8.27 
6.72 
6.49 

8.46 
7.00 
6.56 

8.32 
6.80 
6.83 

7.71 
6.36 
7.12 

8.07 
6.89 

1923 

6.49 

._„„ 

ST.  LOOTS— SOFT  WINTEB   PATENTS  ! 


1909 

$5.80 
6.20 
417 
S.26 
4.12 

$4  92 
485 
42S 
4  49 
3.88 

$5.14 
4  76 
440 
464 
3.98 

$5.75 
4.68 
469 
4  70 
3.95 

$5.68 
,  458 
4.68 
4  67 
408 

$6.82 
458 
4  62 
4  70 
414 

$5.77 
486 
4.74 
484 
420 

$5.80 
464 
4  70 
486 
411 

$5.75 
4  62 
472 
468 
402 

$5.40 
438 
6.07 
469 
3.85 

$5.29 
439 
5.54 
462 
3.92 

$5.11 
436 
6.43 
445 
3.74 

$5,63 

1910 

466 

1911 

4  75 

1912 

469 

400 

Av.  1909-1913 

4.91 

448 

4.66 

4  75 

4  74 

4.77 

488 

4.82 

4  74 

4  66 

4  73 

4  62 

472 

1914 

3.47 
S.  66 
5.24 
10.64 
10.26 
10.80 
11.98 

416 
4  87 
6.85 
10.78 
10.25 
1013 
11.99 

5.04 
4.83 
7.31 
10.36 
10.25 
9.90 
12.09 

486 
5.08 
7.84 
10  33 
10.25 
9.95 
11.38 

4  91 
5.18 
8.72 
10.26 
10  25 
1012 
1013 

5.03 
5.39 
8.31 
10.28 
10.25 
11.31 
9.44 

6.18 
6.60 
8.67 
10.46 
11.22 
12.08 
9.73 

6.98 
6.79 
8.44 
10.74 
11.66 
11.49 
9.71 

6.57 
6.24 
8.83 
ill.  40 
,10.71 
11.69 
8.76 

6.65 
5.32 
11.29 
11.39 
11.45 
12.34 
7.10 

6.66 
5.20 
13.91 
10  94 
11.41 
13.93 
7.81 

5.56 
491 
12  53 
10  72 
10.28 
13.18 
7.98 

5. 51 

1915 :. 

5.25 

1916 ... 

1917 

0.00 
10  69 

1918 

1919. 

10  68 
11.40 

9.84 

Av.  1914-1920 

8.28 

8.43 

8.64 

8.53 

8.51 

8.57 

9.13 

9.26 

9.01 

9.36 

9.98 

9.31 

a  9i 

1921.. — 



6.61 
5.94 
6.59 
6.60 

6.63 
6.76 
5.71 
7.24 

6.94 
5.86 
5.39 
7.00 

6.60 
6.29 
5.71 
7.86 

6.25 
6.60 
5.76 
8.26 

6.26 
6.62 
6.76 
8.94 

6.99 
6.50 
6.93 

6.69 
6.62 
5.94 

7.06 
6.50 
6.9S 

'6.79 
6.66 
6.93 

7.07 
6.53 
6.88 

6.48 
6.05 
6.08 

6.61 

1922 

6.32 

1923 

6.80 

1924 

OHICAGO- 

-WINTEB 

PATENTS 

. 

1909 

$6.08 
492 
408 
488 
426 

$6.07 
4  87 
412 
4  62 
412 

$4  72 
472 
4  32 
469 
4  16 

.$6.28 
4.57 
464 
4  52 
4/21 

$5.41 
440 
461 
456 
4  21 

$5.40 
4  41 
485 
4.69 
422 

$5.48 
453 
440 
462 

;  426 

$5.42 
4  31 
4.58 
467 
426 

$5.48 
409 
458 

.460 
<  426 

$a27 
406 
4  76 
448 
422 

$5.05 
4  20 
6.21 
448 
4  21 

$4  75 
416 

a  17 

441 
424 

$5.28 

1910 

444 

1911  ..  * 

461 

1912 

468 

1913 

4  22 

Av.  1909-1913 

4S4 

464 

462 

464 

464 

4.69 

4.66 

486 

468 

466 

483 

466 

.4  63 

1914 

3.80 
6.16 
6.23 
11.77 
10.88 
11.02 
12.98 

4.64 
6,24 
6.56 
12.26 
10.68 
10;« 
11.79 

6.36 
6.10 
'  7.80 
1L74 
10  20 
10.80 
12.22 

5.16 
6.26 
7.78 
10.68 
10.08 
11.35 
11.00 

5.23 
5.23 
8.82 
10  38 
9.58 
11.91 
10  40 

a  22 
a  89 
8.30 
10  44 
10  22 
13.00 
a.  78 

6.28 
5.92 
9.60 
9.92 
10.56 
13.68 
1019 

7.42 

an 

a  44 

10.45 
10  42 
12  88 
.  9.  26 

.  7.01 

&38 

'9.10 

11.00 
10  36 
12.08 
9.05 

7.18 
a  76 
11.20 
10.95 
11.44 
12  30 
7.91 

7.19 
5.64 
14  91 
10.82 
12.99 
13.68 
7.84 

S.69 
a  37 
13.80 
10.88 
11.82 
13.42 
8.76 

6,84 

1915 ,„■;, 

1916 i    iil 

1917 

6,46 
9.20 
10  94 

1918 

10. 7T 

1919... 

12,22 
100$ 

A  v.  1914-1920 

8.89 

a  so 

8.96 

7.01 
6.24 
5.75 
6.43 

8.76 

•  a  79 

a  76 

9.38 

9.28 

9.  14 

9.63 

10.42 

9.96 

9.21 

1921 ... 

7.12 
6.76 
6.31 
6.23 

7.00 

a  io 

5.39 
6.32 

a  9» 

a  48 

5.74 
7.20 

a  si 
a  44 

5.30 
7.37 

a  44 

&67 

6.30 
8.10 

a  01 
a  89 

6.30 

a  97 
a  20 

5.58 

a  81 
6.26 
5.41 

6.95 
a  19 
5.26 

7.54 
a  02 
5.62 

7.11 
6.80 
a94 

&8T 

1922.. - 

a  30 

1923 

6.48 

i  Compiled  irom  the  Minneapolis  Daily  Market  Record.  .  _,.._, 

»  Compiled  from  St  Louis  Annual  Statements  of  Trade  and  Commerce  and  St.  Louis  Market  Reporter. 
!  Compiled  from  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and  Daily  Trade  Bulletin. 
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Table  39. — Flour,  wheat:  Average  wholesale  price  per  barrel  at  markets  named, 

1909  to  1924 — Continued 


CHICAGO— SPRING  PATENTS  » 


Year  beginning 
July  i 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Aver- 
age 

1909 _. 

1910 

1911 _ 

1912 _ 

1913 

$6.17 
6.76 
5.53 

e:  io 

4.89 

$5.81 
6.65 
5.83 
6.79 
4.80 

$6.08 
6.37 
6.89 
5.65 
4.73 

$5.92 
6.31 
6.12 
6.36 
4.62 

$6.13 
6.18 
6.96 
6.14 
4.68 

$6.45 
6.28 
5.80 
4.84 
4.65 

$6.41 
6.42 
5.82 
4.60 

4.68 

$6.35 
6.05 
5.86 
4.66 

■4.80 

$6.46 
6.56 
6.80 
4.64 
4.86 

$6.28 
5.36 
5.88 
4.71 
4.71 

$6.27 
5.62 
6.38 
4.88 
4.74 

$6.18 
5.44 
6.40 
4.81 
4.72 

$6.21 
6.08 
5.94 
5.10 
4.73 

A  v.  1909-1913 

5.89 

6.78 

5.74 

6.67 

5.60 

660 

5.59 

6.64 

5.46 

5.39 

5.58 

5.51 

5.61 

1914 

4.68 
6.66 
6.96 
12.53 
10.65 
11.62 
13. 35 

5.62 
6.76 
'   7.63 
13.03 
11.00 
12.25 
13.10 

6.18 
6.40 
a  15 
11.46 
10.62 
11.40 
12.42 

6.71 
5.60 
9.84 
10  89 
10.40 
11.52 
11.76 

6.79 
5.69 
9.79 
10.66 
9.68 
13.00 
10.75 

5.90 
5.84 
9.02 
10.45 
10.60 
13.95 
8.32 

6.97 
6.51 

9.64 
10.08 
10.42 
13.88 
10.00 

7.62 
6.74 
9.01 
10.76 
10.28 
14  42 
8.82 

7.41 
6.87 
9.75 
11.26 
10.20 
13.18 
8.75 

7.62 
6.16 
12.02 
11.60 
11.46 
13.76 
8.48 

7.85 
6.11 
16  34 
11.16 
13.10 
15.40 
8.42 

6.62 
5.99 
17.46 
10.88 
11.25 
14.50 
9.60 

6.49 

1915 

6.11 

1916 

10  29 

1917 _ 

1918 

1919 - 

11.21 
10.79 
13.24 

1920... 

10.31 

Av.  1914-1920 

9.34 

9.91 

9.38 

9.39 

9.31 

9.14 

9.63 

9.66 

9.49 

10.14 

11.06 

10.90 

9.78 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924          -    -     - 

8.82 
7.73 

5.80 
7.08 

9.00 
7.26 
6.97 
7.09 

8.10 
6.99 
6.16 
6.97 

7.75 
6.86 
6.18 
7.75 

7.38 
6.78 
5.99 
7.83 

7.32 
7.00 
6.95 
8.60 

6.  78 
6.85 
5.98 

7.84 
6.68 
6.39 

7.66 
6.68 
6.26 

7.60 
6.64 
6.12 

8.00 
6.69 
6.23 

7.66 
6.22 
6.68 

7.82 
6.86 
6.14 

NEW  YORK- 

-WINTER  PATENTS  * 

1909 

$6.62 
6.44 
4.68 
5.79 
5.68 

$6.28 
6.36 
4.67 
6.28 
6.42 

$5.43 
6.07 
4.71 
6.34 
4.89 

$5.77 
4.92 
4.90 
5.33 
4.91 

$6.78 
4.81 
4.90 
5.33 

4.90 

$5.74 
4.88 
4.90 
6.33 
4.90 

$5.96 
5.02 
4.96 
5.55 
4.92 

$5.95 
4.92 
6.06 
5.75 
4.97 

$5.66 
4.78 
5.08 
5.44 
5.00 

$5.82 
4.63 
5.32 
5.60 

4.88, 

$5.74 
4.67 
6.00 
6.60 
5.00 

$6.40 
4.65 
6.00 
6.64 
4.98 

$5.86 

1910 

1911 

4,93 
5.10 

1912 

1913 

5.47 
•6.03 

Av.  1909-1913 

6.60 

6.40 

5.09 

5.17 

5.14 

6.15 

5.28 

6.33 

5.26 

5.23 

6.38 

5.31 

5.28 

1914 

1915 

1916 

4.90 
6.48 
5.63 
11.72 
11.35 
11.11 
12.46 

6.22 
6.62 
7.34 
11.12 
10.71 
10.63 
11.20 

5.81 
5.68 
7.86 
10.94 
10.40 
10.62 
11.22 

6.80 
5.89 
8.30 
10.64 
10.28 
10.22 
10.14 

5.80 
5.90 
8.90 
10.61 
10.26 
10.18 
9.38 

6.86 
6.20 
8.60 
10.45 
10.53 
10.68 
8.82 

6.79 
6.70 
9.09 
10,44 

10.48 
10.99 

8.87 

7.88 
6.62 
8.87 
10.43 
10.25 
10.98 
8.36 

7.56 
6.28 
9.53 
10.91 
10.55 
10.91 
8.15 

7.39 
6.24 
11.41 
11.00 
11.40 
11.47 
7.00 

7.55 
5.91 
14.57 
10.98 
11.38 
12.90 
7.09 

6.64 
5.48 
12.98 
10  98 
11.19 
13.67 
7.39 

6.43 
6.17 
9.42 

1917 

1918 .... 

1919.- 

1920 

10.84 
10.73 
11.18 
9.17 

A  v.  1914-1920 

9.09 

8.96 

8.92 

8.75 

8.70 

8.73 

9.05 

9.06 

9.13 

9,42 

10.05 

9.76 

9.13 

1921 

1922 

1923 

6.50 
7.10 
5.69 
7.24 

6.24 
6.49 
6.93 
7.17 

6.32 
6.57 
6.31 
7.17 

6.02 
6.76 
6.33 
7.97 

5.73 

6.98 
6.20 
8.26 

6.68 
6;  79 
6.18 
8.87 

6.00 

6.67 
6.19 

6.66 
6.63 
6.16 

6.99 
6.56 
6.26 

6:57 
6.72 
6.25 

6.32 
6.45 
6.47 

6.93 
6.34 
6.81 

6.25 
6.67 
6.23 

NEW  YORK— SPRING  PATENTS  < 


1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

$6.46 
6.05 
5.13 
5.51 
4.98 

$6.31 
5.78 
5.36 
6.37 
4.98 

$5.62 
5.71 
5.44 
5.11 
4.76 

$5.51 
6.62 
5.42 
4.87 
4.50 

$5.56 
5.33 
6.45 
4.80 
4.62 

$6  63 
6.40 
5.22 
4.60 
4.56 

$5.80 
5.48 
5.42 
4.66 
4.61 

$5.76 
5.25 
6.43 
4.70 
4.76 

$5.82 
5.08 
5.40 
4.80 
4.90 

$5.66 
5.02 
5.64 
4.66 
4.66 

$5.62 
5.23 
6.88 
4.89 
4.72 

$5.42 
5.10 
5.73 
4.95 
4.79 

$5.76 
6.41 
6.46 
4.91 

1918 

4.73 

Av.  1909-1913 

5.62 

5.56 

6.33 

6.16 

6.13 

5.08 

6.19 

6.18 

6.20 

6.11 

6.27 

6.20 

6.25 

18H                    

4.69 
6.82 
6.09 
12.32 
11.41 
12.12 
13.93 

5.78 
6.91 
7.80 
12.46 
11.26 
12.36 
13.06 

6.09 
6.44 
8.36 
11.69 
11.07 
11.78 
12.82 

5.78 
5.68 
8.94 
11.31 
10.92 
12.20 
11.34 

5.83 
6.62 
9.69 
10.93 
10.82 
13.11 
9.77 

6.02 

6.10 
8.99 
la86 
10.90 
14.26 
9;  12 

7.03 
6.69 
9.49 
ia63 
10.64 
14.48 
9.58 

7.78 
6.64 
9.06 
10.63 
10.69 
13.25 
8.98 

7.41 
8.99 
9.80 
10.94 
11.27 
13.07 
8.82 

7.63 
6.32 
11.66 
11.00 
12.09 
13.88 
8.12 

7.79 
6.27 
14.99 
10.98 
12.51 
14.83 
8.61 

6.60 
6.78 
13.68 
10.98 
11.93 
14.20 
9.07 

6.62 

6.26 

1916 

9.88 

1917 

11.23 

1918 

1919 

1920 

11.29 
13.29 
10.27 

Av.  1914-1920 

9.61 

9.96 

9.74 

9.44 

9.40 

9.46 

9.79 

9.58 

9.61 

iaio 

10.86 

10.31 

9.82 

1021 

9.03 
7.69 
6.07 
7.52 

8.48 
7.00 
6.38 
7.48 

8.31 
6.64 
6.40 

7.28 

7.60 
6.85 
6.36 

7.98 

6.97 
6.99 
6.17 
8.03 

6.94 
6.93 
6.20 
8.61 

6.85 
6.68 
6.23 

8.06 
6.62 
6.50 

7.95 
6.66 
6.39 

7.96 
6.79 
6.26 

8.18 

"  6.68 

6.46 

7.63 
6.37 
6.84 

7.82 

1922. 

6.82 

1923 

6.36 

» Compiled  from  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and  Daily  Trade  Bulletin. 
1  Compiled  from  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 
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TiBiiB  39. — Flour,  wheat:  Average  wholesale  price  per  barrel  at  markets  named, 

1909  to  19S/+ — Continued 

KANSAS   CITY— HARD  WINTER  PATENTS  6 


Year  beginning 
July  i 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar 

Apr. 

May 

Juno 

Aver- 
age 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

$6.42 
4.85 
4.06 
4.50 
4.10 

$4.72 
4.70 
4.19 
4.10 
4.07 

$4.68 
4.70 
4.30 
4.10 
4.19 

$4.88 
4.54 
4.65 
4.03 
4.01 

$4.68 
4.46 
4.60 
3.90 
3.95 

$4.77 
4.46 
4.54 
3.86 
3.95 

$4.78 
4.52 
4.80 
3.92 
3.95 

$4.78 
4.30 
4.72 
3.94 
3.95 

$4.83 
4.20 
4.69 
3.88 
3.98 

$4.84 
4.05 
4.79 
3.99 
4.00 

$4.84 
4.26 
4.90 
4.02 
4.00 

$4.60 
4.18 
4.90 
4.15 
3.98 

$4.82 
4.44 
4.60 
4.03 
4.01 

Av.  1909-1913 

4.59 

4.36 

4.39 

4.42 

4.32 

4.32 

4.39 

4.34 

4.32 

4.33 

4.40 

4.36 

4.38 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918... 

3.58 
5.  58 
5.14 
11.95 
10  59 
11.11 
12.98 

4.23 
5.38 
6.90 
12.41 
10.27 
10.70 
12.25 

5.37 
4.91 
7.40 
10.74 
10.15 
10.98 
11.88 

5.08 
4.90 
8.08 
10.50 
10.14 
11.56 
10.69 

4.98 
4.98 
9.07 
10.31 
10.25 
12.02 
9.15 

5.19 
5.18 
8.02 

10.02 
9.93 

13.52 
8.81 

6.24 
5.75 
8.82 

10.  10 
9.83 

14.08 
9.06 

7.02 
5.74 
8.38 
10.25 
10.06 
12.64 
8.65 

6.78 
5.12 
9.30 
10.31 
10.49 
12.26 
8.60 

6.80 
5.20 
11.91 
10.31 
11.94 
13.09 
7.54 

6.68 
5.08 
14.44 
10.38 
12.99 
14.23 
8.15 

5.81 
4.81 
12.84 
10.38 
12.01 
13.37 
7.88 

5.65 
5.22 
9.19 
10.64 

1919 

1920 

12.46 
9.64 

At.  1914-1920 

8.70 

8.88 

8.78 

8.71 

8.68 

8.67 

9.13 

8.96 

8.68 

9.54 

10.28 

9.59 

6.81 

5.72 
6.31 

9.08 

1921 

1922 

1923 

7.15 
6.71 
5.39 
6.97 

6.61 
6.02 
5.59 
7.08 

7.08 
6.00 
5.66 
7.09 

6.57 
6.14 

5.89 
7.87 

6.05 
6.38 
5.68 
8.20 

6.15 
6.40 
5.68 
8.87 

6.13 
6.20 
5.87 

6.85 
6.20 
5.94 

7.14 
6.20 
5.96 

7.28 
6.33 
5.88 

7.44 
6.21 
6.09 

6.77 
6.21 
5.83 

1924 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research. 

6  Compiled  from  Northwestern  Miller.  Kansas  City  Daily  Price  Current,  and  Kansas  City  Grain  Market 
Review. 


Table  40. — Flour  {wheat) :  Retail  price  per  pound  in  cities  listed  and  average  for 
the  United  States,  1913-1984 


NEW  YORK 


Year 

Jan. 
15 

Feb. 

15 

Mar. 
15 

Apr. 
15 

May 
15 

June 
15 

July 
15 

Aug. 
15 

Sept. 
15 

Oct. 
15 

Nov. 
15 

Dec. 
15 

Aver- 
age 

1913 

Cents 
3.3 

Cents 
3.2 

Cents 
3.2 

Cents 
3.2 

Cents 
3.2 

Cents 
3.3 

Cents 
3.3 

Cents 
3.3 

Cents 
3.2 

Cents 
3.2 

Cents 
3.2 

Cents 
3.2 

Cents 
3.2 

1914 

3.2 
4.0 
4.0 
5.6 
7.0 
6.8 
8.5 

3.2 
4.6 
4.1 

5.7 
7.1 
6.8 
8.8 

3.2 
4.5 
3.9 
5.7 
7.8 
7.0 
8.6 

3.2 
4.6 
3.9 
6.9 
7.0 
7.3 
8.7 

3.2 
4.7 
3.9 
9.2 
7.1 
7.8 
9.3 

3.2 
4.4 

3.9 
8.3 
7.2 
7.8 
9.7 

3.2 
4.3 
3.8 
7.6 

7.2 
7.8 
9.8 

3.6 
4.3 
4.6 

7.9 
7.4 
7.8 
9.5 

3.8 
4.0 
5.0 
7.9 
7.3 
7.7 
9.0 

3.7 
3.7 
5.3 
7.8 
7.3 
7.5 
8.3 

3.6 
3.6 

5.8 
7.7 
7.1 
7.7 
7.3 

3.7 
3.7 
5.5 
7.6 
6.9 
8.1 
6.6 

3.4 

1915. 

1916  

4.2 

4.5 

1917 

7.3 

1918 

7.2 

1919.. 

7.5 

1920 

8.7 

Average,  1914-1920... 

5.6 

5.8 

5.8 

5.9 

6.5 

6.4 

6.2 

6.4 

6.4 

6.2 

6.1 

6.0 

6.1 

1921. 

6.7 
5.0 
4.9 

4.7 

6.4 
5.1 
4.9 

4.7 

6.4 

5.4 
4.9 
4.7 

6.0 
5.4 
4.9 
4.7 

5.6 
5.4 
4.9 
4.8 

6.0 
5.5 
4.9 
4.8 

6.1 
5.4 
4.9 
5.0 

6.1 
5.4 

4.7 
5.1 

5.8 
5.0 
4.5 
5.4 

5.5 
6.0 
4.6 
5.4 

5.0 
4.9 
4.5 

5.5 

5.0 
4.9 
4.7 
5.6 

5.9 

1922 

5.2 

1923 

4.8 

1924... 

5.0 

CHICAGO 


1913... 

2.8 

2.8 

2.7 

2.7 

2.8 

2.8 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

2.8 

1914 

2.9 
3.6 
3.5 
5.1 
6.1 
6.1 
7.9 

2.9 
3.9 
3.7 
5.1 
6.3 
6.2 
7.8 

2.9 
4.0 
3.6 
5.3 
6.4 
6.4 
7.7 

2.9 
4.2 
3.5 
6.4 
6.2 
6.8 
8.0 

2.9 
4.4 
3.5 
8.2 
6.4 
7.4 
8.7 

2.9 
4.0 
3.5 
7.8 
6.3 
7.2 
8.5 

2.9 
3.8 
3.5 
7.0 
6.5 
7.2 
8.3 

3.3 
3.8 
3.9 

7.2 
6.5 
7.2 
7.8 

3.4 
3.5 
4.5 
6.9 
6.5 
7.1 
7.6 

3.4 
3.4 
4.9 
6.6 
6.4 
7.1 
7.0 

3.4 
3.3 
5.2 
6.4 
6.3 
7.3 
6.2 

3.4 
3.4 

5.1 

6.1 

•  6.3 

7.7 
5.5 

3.1 

1915 

1916 

3.8 
4.0 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

6.5 
6.4 

7.0 
7.6 

Average,  1914-1920... 

6.0 

5.1 

5.2 

5.4 

5.9 

5.7 

5.6 

5.7 

5.6 

5.5 

5.4 

5.4 

5.5 

1921.. 

1922 

1923.. 

5.8 
4.4 
4.2 
4.0 

5.5 
4.7 
4.2 
4.1 

5.6 
4.9 
4.1 
4.1 

5.3 
4.9 
4.1 
4.1 

5.2 
4.9 
4.1 
4.1 

5.4 
4.8 
4.2 
4.2 

5.3 
4.8 
4.0 
4.4 

5.4 
4.7 
4.0 
4.6 

5.1 
4.3 
41 

4.7 

4.9 
4.2 
4.1 
4.8 

4.5 
4.2 
4.1 
4.9 

4.4 
4.3 
4.1 
5.1 

5.2 
4.6 
4.1 

1924 

4.4 

590         Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  1984 


Table  40. — Flour  (wheat):  Retail  price  per  pound  in  cities  listed  and  average  for 
the  United  States,  1918-1924 — Continued 

MINNEAPOLIS 


Year 

Jan. 
15 

Feb. 

15 

Mar. 
15 

Apr. 
15 

May 
15 

June 
15 

July 
15 

Aug. 
15 

Sept. 
15 

Oct. 
15 

Nov. 
15 

Dec. 
15 

Aver- 
age 

1913. 

Cents 
2.8 

Cents 
2.9 

Cents 
2.9 

Cents 
2.9 

Cents 
2.9 

Cents 
3.0 

Cents 
3.0 

Cents 
3.0 

Cents 
3.0 

Cents 
2.8 

Cents 
2.8 

Cents 
2.8 

Cents 
2.9 

1914. 

2.8 
4.1 
3.7 
5.3 
5.8 
6.2 
8.5 

2.9 
4.5 
3.9 
5.1 
5.9 
6.2 
8.2 

3.0 
4.4 
3.6 
5.4 
6.0 
6.4 
8.0 

2.9 
4.4 
3.6 
6.3 

a3 

6.9 
8.3 

3.0 
4.5 
3.6 
8.1 
5.8 
7.2 
9.0 

3.0 
4.0 
3.5 

7.6 
5.9 
7.2 
8.6 

2.9 
4.0 
3.5 
6.7 
6.3 
7.2 
8.2 

3.4 
3.9 
4.4 
7.3 
6.3 
7.2 
7.8 

3.6 
3.4 

4.7 
6.3 
6.3 

7.1 
7.7 

3.6 
3.3 
5.0 
6.1 
6.3 
7.2 
7.0 

3.5 
3.4 
5.5 
5.9 
6.2 
7.4 
6.1 

3.6 
3.6 
5.2 
6.8 
6.2 
8.1 
5.7 

3.2 

1915. 

1916.- 

40 
42 

1917 

1918-- 

6.3 

6.1 

1919-. 

7.0 

1920 

•  7.8 

Average,  1914-1920... 

5.2 

5.2 

5.3 

5.5 

5.9 

5.7 

5.5 

5.8 

5.6 

5.5 

5.4 

5.5 

.5.5 

1921     

6.1 
4.7 
4.6 
4.3 

5.7 
5.1 
4.7 
4.3 

5.7 
5.3 
4.6 
4.3 

5.4 
5.3 
4.6 
4.4 

5.5 
5.3 
4.6 
4.5 

5.9 
5.1 
45 
4.7 

5.9 
5.3 
4.4 
4.9 

5.6 
5.0 
4.4 
5.1 

5.5 
4.6 
4.3 
5.0 

5.3 

4.5 
44 
5.1 

4.9 
46 

42 
5.2 

49 
47 
43 
5.4 

5.5 

1922-. 

1923-. 

5.0 
45 

1924 

48 

UNITED  STATES  (AVEKAOE   OF  LEADING  CITIES) 


1913.- 

3.3 

3.3 

3.3 

3.3 

3.3 

3.3 

3.3 

3.3 

3.3 

3.3 

3.3 

3.3 

3.3 

1914  

3.2 
4.1 
3.9 
5.6 
6.6 
6.6 
8.1 

3.3 

45 
41 
5.6 
6.6 
6.7 
8.1 

3.3 
4.5 
4.0 
5.8 
6.6 
6.8 
8.0 

3.3 

45 
3.9 
6.8 
6.6 
7.2 
8.1 

3.3 

46 
3.9 
8.8 
6.6 

7.5 
8.7 

3.3 
43 
3.9 
8.1 
6.7 
7.6 
8.8 

3.2 
41 
3.8 
7.3 
6.7 
7.5 
8.7 

3.5 
41 
44 
7.6 
6.8 
7.4 
8.4 

3.7 
3.9 
49 
7.4 
6.8 
7.3 
8.3 

3.7 
3.7 
6.1 
7.1 
6.7 
7.3 
7.8 

3.7 
3.7 
5.7 
6.9 
6.7 
7.4 
7.3 

3.7 
3.8 
5.5 
6.8 
6.7 
7.7 
6.6 

3.4 

1915     

42 

1916-- 

44 

1917- 

1918.- 

1919- — 

7.0 
6.7 

7.2 

1920 

8.1 

Average,  1914-1920... 

5.4 

5.6 

5.6 

5.8 

6.2 

6.1 

5.9 

6.0 

6.0 

5.9 

5.9 

5.8 

5.9 

1921.   

6.7 
49 
4.9 

4.5 

6.5 
5.1 
49 

4.6 

6.4 
5.3 
4.8 
4.6 

5.9 
5.3 
49 
4.6 

5.7 
5.3 
4.8 
46 

6.9 
5.3 
4.8 
4.6 

5.8 
5.2 
4.7 
4.8 

5.7 
5.1 
45 
5.1 

5.6 
49 
45 

5.1 

5.4 
48 
46 
5.3 

5.1 
48 
46 
5.4 

5.0 
49 
45 
5.6 

5.8 

1922     

5.1 

1923                    

4.7 

1924 - 

49 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reports. 
Table  41. — Bread:  Average  retail  price  per  pound  (baked  weight),  1913-1924 

NEW  YORK 


Year 

Jan. 

15 

Feb. 
15 

Mar. 
15 

Apr. 

15 

May 
15 

June 

15 

July 

15 

Aug. 
15 

Sept. 
15 

Oct. 
15 

Nov. 
15 

Dec. 
15 

Aver- 
age 

1913        

Cents 
6.0 

Cents 
6.0 

Cents 
6.0 

Cents 
6.0 

Cents 
6.0 

Cents 
6.2 

Cents 
6.4 

Cents 
6.1 

Cents 
6.0 

Cents 
6.0 

Cents 
6.0 

Cents 
6.1 

Cents 
6.1 

1914 

1915 

6.1 
6.4 
6.6 
8.0 
9.1 
10.0 
10.5 

6.1 
7.2 
6.8 
8.1 
8.9 
10.0 
11.1 

6.2 
6.6 
6.6 
8.7 
8.9 
10.0 
11.1 

6.1 
6.6 
6.6 
8.9 
10.0 
10.0 
11.6 

6.1 
6.6 
6.6 
9.8 
10.0 
10.0 
11.8 

6.1 
6.8 
6.6 
9.9 
9.9 
10.0 
11.9 

6.1 
6.9 
6.6 
9.9 
10.0 
10.0 
11.9 

6.4 
6.9 
6.6 
9.9 
9.9 
10.0 
11.9 

6.2 
6.6 
7.1 
9.9 
9.9 
10.0 
11.9 

6.2 
6.6 
7.7 
9.9 
10.0 
10.0 
11.9 

6.3 
6.6 
7.8 
9.9 
9.9 
10.0 
11.9 

6.3 
6.6 
8.1 
8.8 
9.9 
10.0 
11.6 

6.2 
6.7 

1916 

7.0 

1917 

1918..... 

1919 

1920-. 

9.3 
9.7 
10.0 
11.6 

Av.  1914-1920 

8.1 

8.3 

8.3 

8.5 

8.7 

8.7 

8.8 

8.8 

8.8 

8.9 

8.9 

8.8 

8.6 

1921 

1922 --. 

1923 

11.0 
9.8 
9.7 

9.4 

10.7 
9.0 
9.7 
9.4 

10.8 
8.9 
9.7 
9.5 

10.6 
8.9 
9.6 
9.5 

9.9 
8.9 
9.6 

9.5 

10.0 
9.7 
9.6 
9.5 

10.1 
9.7 
9.6 
9.5 

10.2 
9.7 
9.6 
9.5 

10.1 
9.8 
9.6 
9.5 

10.1 
9.8 
9.6 
9.5 

10.0 
9.8 
9.6 
9.5 

9.9 
9.7 
9.6 
9.5 

10.3 
9.5 
9.6 

1924 

9.5 

CHICAGO 


1913 - 

6.1 

6.1 

6.1 

6.1 

6.1 

6.1 

6.1 

6.1 

6.1 

6.1 

6.1 

6.1 

6.1 

1914 _. 

1915 

6.1 
6.4 
6.5 
8.1 
9.2 
10.2 
10.6 

6.1 
7.2 
6.5 
8.2 
9.6 
10.2 
11.6 

6.1 
7.2 
6.5 
8.2 
10.1 
10.2 
11.6 

6.1 
6.5 
6.5 
8.6 
10.2 
10.0 
11.6 

6.1 
6.5 
6.6 
9.6 
10.2 
10.0 
12.3 

6.1 
6.5 
6.6 
10.5 
10.2 
10.0 
12. 

6.1 
6.5 
6.6 
10.5 
10.2 
10.0 
12.4 

6.1 
6.5 
6.6 
10.5 
10.2 
10.0 
12.4 

6.2 
6.5 
6.6 
10.5 
10.2 
10.0 
12.4 

6.2 
6.5 
7.3 
10.5 
10.2 
10.7 
12.4 

6.2 
6.5 
7.9 
10.1 
10.2 
10.6 
12.4 

6.3 
6.5 
8.0 
9.0 
10.2 
10.7 
11.5 

6.1 
6.6 

1916... 

1917 

1918 _ 

6.8 
9.5 
10.1 

1919... 

10.2 

1920- 

12.0 

Av.  1914-1920 _ 

8.2 

8.5 

8.6 

8.5 

8.8 

8.9 

8.9 

8.9 

8.9 

91, 

9.1 

8.9 

8.8 

1921  ..                

11.3 
9.9 
9.7 
9.7 

11.3 
8.9 
9.7 
9.7 

11.3 
9.7 
9.7 
9.7 

11.2 
9.7 
9.7 
9.7 

9.9 
9.7 
9.7 
9.7 

9.9 
9.7 
9.7 
9.7 

9.8 
9.7 
9.7 
9.7 

9.8 
9.7 
9.7 
9.7 

9.8 
9.7 
9.7 
9.9 

9.8 
9.7 
9.7 
9.9 

9.8 
9.7 
9.8 
9.9 

9.8 
9.7 
9.7 
9.9 

10.3 

1922 _ 

9.6 

1923 

1924 

9.7 
9.8 

Bread  Grams 


591 


Table  41. — Bread:   Average  retail  price  per  pound  (baked  weight),  1918-1914 — 

Continued 

MINNEAPOLIS 


Year 

Jan. 
15 

Feb. 
15 

Mar. 
16 

Apr. 
16 

May 
15 

June 
15 

July 
15 

Aug. 
15 

Sept. 
15 

Oct. 
15 

Nov. 
16 

Dee. 
16 

Aver- 
""age 

1913 

Cents 
5.7 

Cents 
6.7 

Cents 
5.6 

Cents 
6.6 

Cents 
5.6 

Cents 
5.6 

Cents 
6.6 

Cents 
6.6 

Cents 
5.6 

Cents 
5.6 

Cents 
6.6 

Cents 

6.6 

Cents 

5.6 

1914 

1915 

6.6 
6.1 
6.3 
8.0 
8.8 
9.2 
10.6 

5.6 
6.4 
6.4 
8.0 
8.8 
9.2 
10.5 

6.6 
0.4 
6.4 
8.0 
9.1 
9.2 
10.4 

5.6 
6.5 
6.4 
8.0 
9.1 
9.2 
10.4 

5.6 
6.5 
6.4 
9.3 
9.0 
9.2 
10.4 

S.  6 
6.5 
6.4 

10.5 
9.0 
9.6 

11.1 

6.6 
6.5 
6.6 

10.5 
8.8 
9.6 

11.1 

5.6 
6.6 
6.6 

10.6 
8.8 
9.6 

1L1 

5.6 
6.5 
7.4 

10.5 
8.8 
9.6 

11.1 

6.9 
6.3 
7.4 

10.4 
8.8 
9.6 

11.1 

6.0 
6.3 
7.5 

10.5 
8.8 
9.6 

10.3 

6.0 
6.3 
7.9 
9.7 
8.8 
9.8 
10.3 

5.7 
6.4 

1916— 

6.8 

1917 - 

9.5 

1918 i 

1919 

1930- 

8.9 
9.4 
10.7 

At.  1914-1920 

7.8 

7.8 

7.9 

7.9 

8.1 

8.4 

8.4 

8.4 

8.5 

8.5 

8.4 

8.4 

8.2 

1921 

10.3 
8.4 
9.0 
9.0 

10.3 
8.4 
9.0 
9.0 

10.3 
8.4 
9.0 
8.9 

10.3 
8.8 
9.0 
8.9 

9.6 
8.9 
9.0 
8.9 

9.6 
9.0 
9.0 
8.9 

9.6 
9.0 
9.0 
8.9 

9.6 
9.0 
9.0 
8.9 

8.6 
9.0 
9.0 
8.9 

8.6 
9.0 
9.0 
8.9 

8.4 
9.0 
9.0 
8.9 

8.4 
9.0 
9.0 
9.0 

"    9S 

1922... 

8.8 

192S_ 

1924 

9.0 
8.9 

UNITED  STATES  (AVEEAQE  OF  LEADING  CITIES) 

1913 

6.6 

6.6 

5.6 

5.6 

5.6 

5.6 

5.6 

5.6 

6.6 

5.6 

5.6 

6.6 

5.6 

1914.. 

6.2 
6.8 
6.9 
7.9 
9.4 
9.8 
10.9 

6.2 
7.1 
7.0 
8.0 
9.5 
9.8 
11.1 

6.2 
7.1 
7.0 
8.1 
9.6 
9.8 
11.2 

6.2 
7.1- 
7.0 
8.4 
9.8 
9.8 
11.2 

6.2 
7.2 
7.0 
9.5 
9.9 
9.8 
1L5 

6.2 
7.2 
7.0 
9.6 

10.0 
9.9 

11.8 

6.2 
7.1 
7.0 
9.9 
10.0 
10.0 
11.9 

6.3 
7.1 
7.1 
10.2 
9.9 
10.1 
11.9 

6.4 
7.0 
7.7 
9.9 
9.9 
10.1 
11.9 

6.4 
7.0 

ai 

9.9 
9.8 
10.1 
11.8 

6.4 
6.9 
8.4 
9.9 
9.8 
10.2 
11.6 

6.5 
6.9 
7.8 
9.3 
9.8 
10.2 
10.8 

6.3 

1916 

1916  .- 

7.0 

7.3 

1917 .. 

9.2 

1918 

9.8 

1919 _ 

1920 

10.0 
11.5 

Av.  1914-1920 

8.3 

8.4 

8.4 

8.5 

8.7 

8.8 

8.9 

8.9 

9.0 

9.0 

9.0 

8.8 

8.7 

1921 

1922 

192S 

1924.... 

10.8 
8.8 
8.7 
8.7 

10.6 
8.6 
8.7 
8.7 

10.5 
8.7 
8.7 
8.7 

10.3 
8.7 
8.7 

a7 

9.9 
8.8 
8.7 
8.7 

9.8 
8.8 
8.7, 
8.7 

9.7 
8.8 
8.8 
8.7 

9.7 
8.7 
8.7 
8.8 

9.6 
8.7 
8.7 
8.8 

9.5 
8.7 
&7 
8.8 

9.3 
8.7 
8.7 
8.9 

9.1 
8.6 
8.7 

8.9 

9.9 
8.7 

8.7 
8.8 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.     Compiled  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reports. 
Table  42. — Bran,  wheat:  Average  price  per  ton  at  Minneapolis,  1916— 19&4 


Year 


1916. 
1917. 
1918  _ 
1919- 
1920. 
1921. 
1922. 
1923. 
1924.. 


Jan. 


$18. 
28.75 
32.50 
47.26 
41.98 
25.93. 
20.98 
26.20 
24.98 


78(20. 


Feb.   Mar. 


10 
31 65 
32.50 
42.83 
42.68 
21.44 
24.75 

23.66 


$18.  54  $18. 
34.20  "" 
32.85 


46.69 
21.64 
23.85 
28.44 
22.00 


Apr.    May.  June 


63 

38.54 
33.04 
39.78 
50.26 
16.41 
22  29 
27.38 
20.84 


$19.05 
33.77 

31.27 
37.39 
53.  25 
15.97 
20.91 
27.10 
17.86 


$18.  32 
26.97 
30.74 
34.20 
50.78 
14  80 
15.35 
20.94 
19.12 


July 


$17.  69 
32.15 
28.00 
37.41 
47.83 
14.06 
16.31 
19.75 
22.27 


Aug. 


$20.03 
31.83 
29.31 
4ft  38 
41.88 
13.93 
14.06 
22.65 
23.43 


Sept 


$21.71 
30.28 
29.06 
37.49 
38.42 
12.97 
16.88 
27.62 
28.00 


Oct.    Nov.    Dec.   ^Uf" 


$24.50 
30  56 
28.46 
36.82 
30.63 
12  16 
21.81 
28.10 
24.66 


$27.08 
33.46 
27.80 
37.94 
31.85 
14.79 
22.66 
25.69 
25.62 


$26. 

38.02 
33.49 
41.50 
28.23 
20.63 
24.14 
24.78 
30.43 


93  $20. 86 


32,59 
30.58 
39.26 
42.04 
17.06 
20.25 


23.14 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research, 
average  of  daily  range. 


Compiled  from  Minneapolis  Dally  Market  Record, 


Table  43. — Bran:  Price  per  ton  paid  by  farmers,  United  States,  1910-19&4- 


Year 


Jan.      Feb.     Mar.     Apr.     May     June 
15  15  15  15  16  16 


July     Aug.     Sept.     Oct.     Nov,     Deo. 
16  16  15  15  16  16 


1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 ___ 

1924 


$26.20 
24.92 
27.39 
25.24 
26.53 

27.91 
25.93 
32  76 
41.32 
49.78 

60.23 

39.74 
28.08 
32.63 
34.67 


$27.00 
25.27 
28.62 
25.32 
26.91 

28.98 
26.23 
84.87 
42.07 
49.95 

51.13 
36.77 
29.90 
33.68 
34.40 


$27.  03 
24.94 
29.  16, 
24.96 
27.68 

28.23 
26.05 
38.33 
42.62 
47.93 

61.95 
35.18 
32.09 
35.48 
34.02 


$26.58 
25.48 
29.73 
24.69 
28.50 

28.28 
25.97 
42.07 
42.82 

48.24 

55.26 
32.15 
31.94 

35.88 
33.41 


$26.10 
25.93 
30.  18 
24.59 
28.08 

28.41 
25.97 
44.19 
42.41 
4a  66 

68.69 
29.71 
31.81 
36.44 
32.82 


$25.  37 
25.87 
29.35 
24.67 
27.75 

27.68 
26. 13 
40.83 
42  30 
47.64 
59.53 
29.35 
30.22 
35.32 
31.59 


$25.22 
25.80 
28.41 
2185 
26.36 
27.47 
25.81 
40.40 
40.69 
47.14 

59.91 
26.83 
28.29 
33.27 
31.61 


(25.19 
25.92 
27.41 
25.10 
27.24 

27.22 
26.  53 
43.16 
39.63 
49.28 

66.62 
2a  26 
27.24 
31.31 
32.81 


$24.96 
2&  09 
26.82 
26.59 
27.86 
26.47 
27.60 
39.46 
39.54 
49.68 

66.05 
26.31 

26.24 
32.60 
33.02 


$24.56 
2a  52 
26.58 
26.52 
26.71 

25.81 
28.48 
39.23 
39.38 
47.70 

4a  43 
24.22 
28.25 
34.84 
33.40 


$24.45 
26.72 
25.66 
2a  47 
2&40 

25.42 
81.64 
39.42 
39.22 
4a  82 
44.69 
23.60 
30.78 
85.19 
34.02 


$24.68 
26.99 
26.16 
26.43 
26.72 

25.63 
32.49 
42.  S3 
3S.95 

4a'79 

41,61 

2a  io 

81.68 
34.67 
34.97 


Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates.    As  reported  monthly  by  country  dealers. 


592  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  19&4- 

Table  44. — Middlings,  wheat:  Average  price  per  ton  at  Minneapolis,  1916-1924 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Jane 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 
age 

1916 

$19. 41 
28.83 
34.60 
48.84 
43.97 

23.47 
20.51 
25.90 
26.43 

$21. 61 

32.55 
34.50 
44.  14 
47.28 

20.91 
24.76 

~23.~95 

$20.22 
34.20 

34.85 
38.56 
51.57 

20.86 
25.54 
28.31 
21.65 

$19.60 
39.56 
35.04 
40.74 

54.88 

16.38 
23.21 
27.22 
20.96 

$20.06 
36.16 
33.27 

44.81 
57.77 

15.29 
21.20 
28.70 
18.00 

$20.10 
38.27 
32.69 

42.90 
56.06 

14.83 
17.13 
25.25 
19.92 

$19.88 
41.90 
27.61 
47.22 

64.22 

14.07 
17.30 

24.78 
24.48 

$21.48 
41.78 
31.00 
53.08 
62.56 

14.64 
16.24 
25.48 
25.68 

$22.50 
35.09 
30.90 
51.46 
45.65 

13.97 
18  07 
28.16 
26.27 

$27.19 
36.25 
30.77 
44.44 
30.62 

13.16 
23.06 
28.10 
26.64 

$30.81 
37.40 
30.09 
41.22 
28.86 

15.35 

23.23 
25.09 
27.99 

$27.88 
39.05 
36.27 
43.13 
23.94 

20.73 
23.71 
23.80 
31.44 

$22.55 

1917...            

36.34 

1918 

32.62 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

45.04 
45.62 

16.89 
21.16 

24.28 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  Minneapolis  Daily  Market  Record, 
average  of  daily  range. 

RYE 
Tab  lb  45. — Bye:  Acreage,  production,  and  total  farm  value,  by  States,  1922-1924 


State 

Thousands  ol 

acres 

Production,  thousands 
of  bushels 

Total  value,  basis  Dee.  1 
price,    thousands    of 
dollars 

1922 

1923 

19241 

1922 

1923 

1924 ' 

1922 

1923 

19241 

3 

6 

55 

61 

220 

6 
17 
40 
10 
60 

6 

18 

87 

350 

256 

642 

489 

1,154 

.  55 

28 

1,800 

606 

188 

71 

20 

20 
1 

13 

35 

1 

240 

35 

97 

2 

12 
13 
19 
37 

3 

5 

68 

65 

215 

6 
17 
42 
10 

75 

7 

20 

84 

299 

230 

467 

342 

012 

61 

26 

1,320 
304 
132 
41 
20 

20 

1 

17 

37 

1 

156 

24 

77 

2 

11 
14 
23 
37 

3 

4 

56 
65 

204 

6 
20 

44 
10 

71 

7 

20 

80 

263 

172 

364 

321 

620 

48 

20 

990 
219 
132 
40 
16 

18 

1 

17 

37 

1 

125 
24 

74 
2 

11 
14 
20 
35 

57 

100 

880 

1,159 

3,740 

86 
258 
460 
120 
480 

60 

171 

1,235 

4,200 

4,096 

8,218 

7,139 

21,926 

1,084 

336 

28,980 

9,108 

2,106 

788 

230 

180 

6 

117 

350 

12 

3,360 

490 

873 

10 

120 
195 
190 
444 

54 

90 

946 

1,157 

3,655 

86 
269 
604 
100 
780 

74 

180 

1,302 

4,186 

3,450 

6,538 

5,062 

12, 312 

898 

326 

10,296 

3,496 

1,584 

348 

234 

200 

12 

204 

444 

9 

1,716 

312 

924 

24 

125 
266 
361 

655 

60 

72 

936 

1,138 

3,264 

81 
300 
637 
112 
852 

82 

184 

1,280 

3,682 

2,580 

6,006 

6,467 

11,780 

864 

270 

13,860 

2,956 

1,914 

568 

176 

198 

10 

272 

518 

11 

1,750 
264 
740 
40 

99 
164 
100 

280 

80 

150 

854 

985 

3,254 

89 
284 
414 
114 
576 

108 

231 

1,025 

3,318 

3,072 

6,246 

5,140 

14,910 

759 

312 

17,388 

5,283 

1,369 

552 

253 

214 

8 

146 

280 

12 

1,814 

256 

576 

10 

72 
131 
180 
377 

73 

112 

860 

1,088 

3,326 

83 

261 

.639 

103 

1,053 

128 

342 

1,016 

3,056 

2,688 

4,054 

3,290 

6,525 

593 

286 

4,942 

1,713 

887 

261 

241 

232 

19 

200 

400 

11 

876 
206 
617 
22 

112 

181 
260 
616 

87 

101 

1,067 

1,286 

3,688 

101 

366 

687 

144 

1,269 

156 

337 

Ohio                  

1,421 

3,903 

2,761 

6,366 

6,948 

12,722 

881 

284 

14,414 

3,015 

1,857 

557 

224 

273 

16 

302 

623 

14 

1,692 

232 

629 

40 

Utah 

106 

188 

133 

Oregon.". 

381 

United  States    

6,672 

5,171 

4,173 

103,362 

63,077 

63,446 

70,841 

40,971 

68,061 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
>  Preliminary. 
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Table  46. — Rye:  Acreage,  ■production,  value,  exports,  etc.,  in  the  United  States, 

1909-1934 


Acreage 

har- 
vested 

Average 
yield 
per 
acre 

Produc- 
tion 

Aver- 
age 
farm 
price 
per 
bushel 
Dec.1 

Farm 
value 
Dec.1 

Value 

per 

acre1 

Chicago  cash  price  per 
bushel  No.  2  a 

Domestic 

exports 

including 

rye  flour, 

fiscal  year 

beginning 

Julyl3 

Year 

December 

Following 
May 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

1909 

1,000 
acres 
S,196 
2,185 
2,127 
2,117 
2,  5S7 
2,236 

Bush.of 
66  lbs. 
16.1 
16.0 
15.6 
16.8 
16.2 

1,000 

bushels 
35,  406 
34,897 
33, 119 
35,664 
41,381 

Cents 
72.2 
71.5 
83.2 
66.3 
63.4 

1,000 
dollars 
25,548 
24,953 
27,557 
23,636 
26,220 

Dollars 
11.63 
11.42 
12.96 
11.16 
10.25 

Cts. 

72 

80 

91 

58 

61 

Cts. 

80 

82 

94 

64 

65 

Cts. 

74 

90 

90 

60 

62 

Cts. 
80 
113 

951 

64 

67 

Bushels 
242,262 

1910 

40,123 

1911 

31,384 

1912 

1,854,738 

1913 

2,  272, 492 

Av.1909-1913. 

16.1 

36,093 

70.9 

25,583 

11.44 

72.4 

77.0 

75.2 

83.9 

888,200 

1914 

2,541 
3,129 
3,213 
4,317 
6,391 
6,307 
4,409 

16.8 
17.3 
15.2 
14.6 
14.2 
12.0 
13.7 

42,  779 
54,050 
48, 862 
62,933 
91,041 
75,  483 
60,490 

86.5 
83.4 
122.1 
166.0 
151.6 
133.2 
126.8 

37,  018 
45,083 
59,  676 
104,447 
138,  038 
100, 573 
76,  693 

14.  57 
14.41 
18.57 
24.19 
21.60 
15.95 
17.39 

1071 
94J 
130 
179 
154 
150 
144 

1121 
981 
151 
185 
164 
182 
167 

115 
961 
200 
180 
1451 
198 
1351 

122 
991 
240 
260 
173 
229 
167 

13,  026,  778 

1918 

15,  250, 151 

1916 

13, 703, 499 

1917 

17, 186, 417 

1918 

36, 467, 450 

1919 

41, 530, 961 

1920 

47,337,466 

Av.1914-1920. 

4,330 

14.4 

62,234 

128.9 

80,  218 

18.53 

137.0 

151.4 

152.9 

184.4 

26,  357,  532 

1921 

4,528 
6,672 
5,171 
4.173 

13.6 
15.5 
12.2 
15.2 

61,  675 
103,  362 
63,077 
63,446 

69.7 
68.5 
65.0 
107.3 

43,  014 
70,841 
40,  971 
68,061 

9.50 
10.62 

7.92 
16.31 

84 
83J 
691 
131} 

90 
921 
72} 
1511 

971 

72 

65} 

111 
83 
691 

29, 943,  852 

1922 

51,662,968 

1923. _ 

19,901,719 

1924  < 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates;  figures  in  italics  are  census  returns. 
1  Based  on  farm  price  Dec.  1. 
*  Chicago  Daily  Trade  Bulletin. 

3  Compiled  from  reports  of  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

4  Preliminary. 


Table  47  — 

Rye:  Yield  per  acre 

,  by  States 

1909- 

wn 

State 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Av. 
1909- 
1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

IAv. 
1914- 
1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Massachusetts 

Connecticut 

Bu. 
16.2 
18.7 
17.0 
16.3 
15.3 
14.0 
14.1 
12.3 
13.5 
9.4 
9.8 
9.0 
17.2 
16.5 
17.8 
15.5 
16.3 
19.0 
17.8 
15.0 
18.4 
17.5 
16.5 
14.2 
12.7 
10.7 
11.3 
11.2 
13.5 
10.5 
29.0 
26.0 
22.0 

Bu. 
17.0 
20.0 
18.3 
18.0 
17.0 
15.5 
16.1 
13.5 
12.9 
10.0 
10.0 
10.4 
16.5 
15.8 
17.4 
15.3 
16.0 
17.0 
18.5 
15.0 
8.5 
17.0 
16.0 
14.0 
13.0 
11.0 
12.0 
11.5 
13.7 
12.0 
20.0 
18.5 
14.0 

Bu. 
16.0 
18.5 
16.7 
16.4 
15.1 
15.0 
14.5 
11.5 
11.0 
10.0 
10.0 

9.5 
15.5 
13.7 
16.8 
14.6 
17.0 
18.7 
18.0 
14.1 
16.6 
10.0 
13.0 
11.0 
12.0 
11.9 
10.0 
10.0 

9.5 
10.0 
23.0 
20.0 
12.0 

Bu. 

18.5 
17.5 
16.5 
17.5 
17.5 
14.0 
15.5 
12.5 
13.0 
9.3 
9.5 
9.2 
15.5 
14.5 
16.0 
13.3 
18.3 
23.0 
19.0 
14.8 
18.0 
19.5 
16.0 
15.9 
13.0 
11.5 
11.5 
16.6 
12.0 
10.5 
23.5 
19.0 
19.5 

Bu. 
18.5 
19.3 
17.2 
18.0 
17.5 
14.0 
14.4 
12.3 
13.5 
10.3 
10.5 

9.5 
16.5 
15.2 
16.5 
14.3 
17.5 
19.0 
18.2 
15.0 
14.4 
13.2 
14.5 
14.0 
12.4 
12.0 
11.0 
15.0 

9.5 
11.5 
21.0 
19.0 
17.0 

Bu. 
17.2 
18.8 
17.1 
17.2 
16.5 
14.5 
14.9 
12.4 
12.8 

9.8 
10.0 

9.5 
16.2 
15.1 
16.9 
14.6 
17.0 
19.3 
18.3 
14.8 
15.2 
15.4 
15.2 
13.8 
12.6 
11.4 
11.2 
12.9 
11.6 
10.9 
23.3 
20.5 
16.9 

Bu. 

19.0 
19.0 
17.7 
18.5 
18.0 
17.5 
17.0 
13.0 
14.5 
10.0 
11.5 
9.3 
17.0 
16.3 
16.0 
16.0 
16.5 
18.8 
19.0 
14.0 
17.1 
17.0 
16.0 
20.0 
13.7 
13.0 
13.0 
14.8 
16.0 
10.5 
21.0 
17.0 
17.5 

Bu. 
20.0 
21.5 
18.7 
20.0 
18.0 
15.5 
16.5 
14.5 
14.0 
11.5 
10.0 
9.2 
17.5 
16.0 
18.5 
15.5 
18.5 
19.5 
18.5 
13.5 
15.0 
19.5 
17.5 
16.0 
12  0 
10.5 
10.0 
17.0 
13.5 
10.5 
22.5 
20.0 
17.5 

Bu. 
18.5 
19.6 
18.0 
19.0 
17.0 
15.0 
15.5 
12.5 
16.0 
9.7 
9.8 
9.5 
14.5 
14.0 
15.5 
14.3 
16.2 
15.0 
17.0 
11.0 
13.3 
18.0 
16.0 
14.5 
11.2 
10.0 
13.0 
10.0 
10.0 
10.0 
20.5 
15.5 
14.0 

Bu. 
19.0 
20.5 
19.0 
18.5 
17.0 
16.0 
16.0 
15.0 
13.5 
10.0 
10.0 

8.3 
18.0 
15.0 
17.5 
14.0 
18.5 
18.5 
18.0 
14.7 

9.5 
16.0 
15.6 
14.0 
12.5 

9.8 

9.5 
10.0 
10.0 
13.5 
12.7 
14.0 
16.0 

Bu. 
20.0 
22.0 
16.5 
18.5 
17.0 
14.5 
15.0 
12.0 
13.7 

9.0 
11.2 

8.8 
17.0 
16.5 
19.0 
14.3 
17.6 
20.0 
19.0 
14.0 
10.5 
18.0 
12.9 
14.3 
13.6 
10.0 
11.0 

5.4 
11.0 
10.5 
12.0 
18.0 

7.0 

Bu. 
23.0 
20.0 
16,0 
16.0 
16.0 
13.0 
14.0 
11.5 
13.0 
8.9 
10.0 
8.9 
16.0 
14.0 
16.5 
13.3 
15.8 
15.0 
15.9 
12.0 
8.0 
13.0 
16.3 
11.0 
12.0 
8.0 
9.5 
17.0 
14.0 
9.5 
3.0 
9.0 
8.8 

Bu. 

18.0 
18.0 
17.5 
17.5 
16.0 
15.0 
15.4 
12.0 
11.0 

9.5 
11.0 
10.0 
14.4 
14.0 
15.6 
14.7 
16.0 
17.0 
17.0 
12.0 
10.0 
13.5 
14.1 
13.0 
12.0 

9.0 
10.9 
16.0 
15.0 
10.0 

8.0 
18.0 
11.8 

Bu. 
19.6 
20.1 
17.6 
18.3 
17.0 
15.2 
15.6 
12.9 
13.7 

9.8 
10.5 

9.1 
16.3 
15.1 
16.9 
14.6 
17.0 
17.7 
17.8 
13.0 
11.9 
16.4 
15.5 
14.7 
12.4 
10.0 
11.0 
12.9 
12.8 
10.6 
14.2 
15.9 
13.2 

Bu. 
15.0 
19.0 
15.5 
17.5 
16.0 
11.0 
14.0 
11.0 
12.0 

7.0 
10.0 

9.0 
13.0 
13.0 
17.0 
13.0 
13.6 
17.5 
16.1 
11.2 
11.0 
16.0 
12.7 
11.3 
10.0 

8.0 
12.0 
12.0 
12.0 

9.0 
11.2 
21.0 
11.5 
14.0 

9.3 
18.0 
14.0 
14.2 
13.6 

Bu 
19.0 
20.0 
16.0 
19.0 
17.0 
14.1 
15.2 
11.5 
12.0 
8.0 
10.0 
9.5 
14.2 
12.0 
16.0 
12.8 
14.6 
19.0 
19.7 
12  0 
16.1 
18.0 
11.2 
11.1 
11.5 
9.0 
5.0 
9.0 
10.0 
12.0 
14.0 
14.0 
9.0 
4.8 
10.0 
15.0 
10.0 
12.0 
15.5 

Bu 
18.0 
18.0 
16.3 
17.8 
17.0 
14  4 
15.8 
12.0 
10.0 
10.4 
10.5 

9.0 
15.5 
14.0 
15.0 
14.0 
14.8 
13.5 
17.6 
12.5 

7.8 
11.5 
12.0 

8.5 
11.7 
10.0 
12.0 
12  0 
12.0 

9.0 
11.0 
13.0 
12  0 
12.0 
11.4 
19.0 
15.7 
15.0 

Bu. 
20.0 

18.0 
17.0 

17.5 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

16.0 
13.5 
15.0 

12.2 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia. 

Ohio 

11.2 
12.0 
11.7 
9.2 
16.0 

14.0 

Illinois.. 

15.0 
16.5 

17.0 

19.0 

18.0 

13.5 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota _ 

14.0 
13.5 
14.5 

14.2 

Kentucky 

Tennessee '. 

11.0 
11. 0 
10.0 

16.0 

14.0 

Arkansas 

Montana 

11.0 
14.0 
11.0 

Colorado 

10.0 
20.0 

Utah 

22.0 
21.5 
21.0 
17.0 
16.1 

18.5 
20.0 
20.5 
15.  1 
16.0 

15.5 
22.5 
22.0 
19.5 
15.6 

15.0 

22.0 
20.0 
16.0 
16.8 

17.0 

22.0 
21.0 
17.5 
16.2 

17.6 

21.6 
20.9 
17.0 

17.5 
20.0 
19.7 
16.0 
16.8 

15.5 
20.0 
18.2 
18.0 
17.3 

12.0 
17.0 

14.5 
17.0 
15.2 

8.0 
15:5 
12.7 
12.7 
14.6 

13.0 
15.0 
10.0 

11.0 
14.2 

7.0 

14.0 
12.0 
8.4 
12.0 

8.3 

14.0 
9.5 
12.0 
13.7 

11.6 
16.5 
13.8 
13.6 

14.8 

9.0 

11.0 

5.0 

Oregon _. 

8.0 

United  States 

16.1 

12.2 

15.2 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock:  Estimates. 
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Table  48. — Rye:  Acreage  and  yield  per  acre  in 
1909-1918,  annual  1921 


specified  countries,  average 


Country 


Acreage 


1909- 
1913 


1921 


1922 


1923 


Prelim- 
inary, 
1924 


Yield  per  acre 


Aver- 
age, 
1909- 
1913 


1921       1922       1923 


Northern  Hemisphere 
north  america 

Canada 

United  States 


1,000 

acres 

117 

2,236 


1,000 
acres 
1,842 
4,528 


1,000 
acres 
2,108 
6,672 


1,000 
acres 
1,448 
5,171 


1,000 

acres 

891 

4,173 


Bush- 
els 
17.9 
16.1 


Bush- 
els 
11.6 
13.6 


Bush- 
els 
15.4 
15.5 


Bush- 
els 

mo 

12.2 


Total  North  America 

EUROPE 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Luxemburg 

France 

Spain 

Portugal.— 

Italy - 

Switzerland.. 

Germany 

Austria. 

Czechoslovakia 

Hungary.- 

Yugoslavia 

Bulgaria— 

Rumania 

Poland 

Lithuania 


2,353 


6,370 


8,777 


6,619 


5,064 


Latvia.. 

Esthonia 

Finland 

Bussia,  including  Russia 
in  Asia 


37 
977 

1636 
557 

1672 

26 
3,095 
1,988 
"271 
1346 

60 
1 12, 713 
11,110 
12,605 
U,608 

•732 

■542 

151,286 

12, 127 

1  1,  749 

1888 

i486 

589 

161,913 


913 


559 

21 

2,227 

1,786 

573 

•327 

57 

10,539 

758 

2,181 

1,341 

461 
-466 

795 
8,866 
1,248 

561 
353 


47, 927 


30 

872 
547 
500 
531 

20 

2,195 

1,757 

665 

320 

48 

10,  236 

834 

2,174 

1,663 

487 

442 

659 

11, 225 

1,369 

584 
392 
586 

45,  658 


574 
519 
573 

20 

2,215 

1,801 

550 

315 

48 

10,790 

922 

2,123 

1,620 

462 

425 

668 

11,477 

1,442 

649 

402 
583 

53,498 


27 
654 
465 
489 
563 

20 
2,149 

2,147 


26.3 
24.7 


29.5 
35.2 

25.0 
17.0 

13.9 


309 

48 

10,  526 

927 

2,073 

1,625 

393 

414 

671 

10,915 

1,329 

6,58 
390 

578 


18.3 

29.7 
29.0 
21.4 
24.4 
19.5 
12.3 
13.9 
'16.1 
18.1 
13.9 

14.7 
16.7 
17.8 

12.0 


29.0 
29.1 
21.8 
30.0 
38.1 

21.0 
19.9 
15.7 
8.0 
19.9 

27.4 
25.4 
17.4 
24.6 
17.3 

13.4 
13.1 
11.4 
18.9 
16.9 

17.5 
16.7 
20.1 

8.4 


28.7 
26.0 
2a  1 
34.3 
34.6 
12.5 
17.5 
14.9 
8.0 
17.4 

31.0 

21.0 
16.3 
23.5 
15.1 

9.3 
16.9 
14.0 

17.6 
17.7 

11.7 
14.8 
18.0 


27.5 
28.1 
26.4 
28.1 
36.3 

19.6 
16.5 
15.6 
9.5 
20.6 
34.3 
24.4 
17.2 
25.1 
19.3 

12.8 
16.1 
14.4 
20.5 
16.6 

16.6 
16.1 
16.2 


Total  Europe  com- 
parable 1909-1913 

Total  Europe  com- 
parable 1924 

Total  Northern 
Hemisphere  com- 
parable 1909-1913. 

Total  Northern 
Hemisphere  com- 
parable 1924 


107, 013 
44,829 

109, 366 

47, 182 


83,636 
35, 136 

90,006 

41,506 


83,794 
37, 471 

92, 571 

46,248 


92,  572 
38,524 

99,191 

45, 143 


37,  369 


42, 433 


Country 

Aver- 
age, 
1909-10 

to 
1913-14 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-25 

Aver- 
age, 
1909- 
1913 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Southern  Hemisphere 
Chile 

1,000 

acres 

5 

85 

9 

*4 

1,000 

acres 

4 

242 

4 

1 

1,000 

acres 

4 

366 

1,000 

acres 

3 

297 

1,000 
acres 

321 

Bush- 
els 
22.2 
19.3 
12.7 

«28.5 

Bush- 
els 
14.5 
7.0 
12.5 
32.0 

Bush- 
els 
15.5 
9.6 
12.5 
18.0 

Bush- 
els 
19.3 
14.9 
12.5 
18.0 

Bush- 
els 

1 

Total  Southern 
Hemisphere  com- 
parable 1909-1913. 

103 

85 
109, 469 
47, 267 

251 

242 
90,257 
41,748 

Total  Southern 
Hemisphere  com- 
parable 1924     .. 

366 

297 

321 

' 

Total  world  com- 
parable 1909-1913. 

Total  world  com- 
parable 1924 

46,  614 

45,440 

42,754 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Official  sources  and  International  Institute  of  Agricul- 
ture unless  otherwise  stated.  For  each  year  i  s  shown  the  production  during  the  calendar  year  in  the  North- 
ern Hemisphere  and  the  succeeding  harvest  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

1  Estimated  for  present  territory.      a  Three-year  aveiage.      3  Four-year  average.      *  One  year  only. 
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Table  49. — Bye:  Production  in  specified  countries,  average  1909-1918,  annual 

19S1-19S4 

[Thousand  bushels— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Country 

Average, 
1909-1913 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Prelimi- 
nary, 1924 

Northern  Hemisphere 
north  america 

2,094 
36,093 

21,465 
61,875 

32,373 
103,362 

23,232 
63,077 

14,600 

63,446 

Total   North  America,  comparable 
1909-1913 ,. 

38,187 

83,130 

136, 735 

86,309 

77,946 

TC7BOPB 

974 
24,100 

1 19, 104 
16,422 

•23,644 

661 

■  62, 601 

27,636 

>2,300 

•6,317 

1,783 
l  368, 337 
123,785 
163,638 
•31,377 

19,004 

17,639 

■120,644 

1218,943 

124,283 

1 13,061 

18,129 

10,490 

1743,619 

1,043 

26,658 
12,204 
14,987 
21,273 

441 

44,392 
28,118 
4,664 
6,519 

1,559 

267,648 

13, 161 

63,735 

23,177 

6,170 

6„096 

9,081 

167,858 

21,047 

9,806 

6,908 

11,692 

403„127 

862 
22,678 
14,284 
17, 140 
18,384 

250 
38,412 
26,252 

5,294 
5,663 

1,488 

206,049 

13,889 

51,097 

25,147 

4,523 

7,463 

9,206 

197,372 

24,249 

6,845 

6,797 

10,830 

669,269 

742 
24,399 
15,146 
14,671 
20,787 

392 
36,517 

28,075 
6,222 
6,484 

1,646 

263,037 

15,836 

63,338 

31,274 

5,906 

6,862 

9,607 

234,726 

23,890 

10,770 
6,560 
9,448 

60S 

11,755 

i4,"6M 

19,737 

315 

39,874 

28,575 

6,027 

Italy 

6,106 

Switzerland ... 

1,438 

236,129 

15,397 

46,395 

22,858 

6,450 

4,414 

6,456 

150, 617 

18,824 

9,669 
5,d9S 

11,321 

Total  Europe,  comparable  1909-1913.. 

Total  Europe,  comparable  1924 

Total  Northern  Hemisphere,  compa- 
rable 1909-1913- 

Total  Northern  Hemisphere,  compa- 
rable 1924    

1, 718, 081 
956,468 

1,  758, 268 

993,615 

1,159,863 
744,632 

1,242,993 

827,682 

1,281,723 
696,180 

1,417,458 

833,915 

810,080 

663,303 

896,389. 

741,249 

Country 

Average 

1909-10  to 

1913-14 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-25 

SOUTHEEN  HEMHTHEBB 

Chile       

111 

840 

114 

«U4 

58 

1,092 

60 

.    .  .     32 

62 
3,526 

L58 
4,368 

18 

Total   Southern  Hemisphere,  com- 
parable 1909-1913 ; * 

Total     all     countries,    comparable 

1)7JS7,247 
993,642 

1;832 

1,244)925 
827)662 

83M15' 

( 

'.     896,389 

Total  all  countries,  comparable  1924. 

741,240 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Official  sources  and  International  Institute  of  Agriculture 
unless  otherwise  stated.  For  each  year  is  shown  the  production  during  the  calendar  year  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  and  the  succeeding  harvest  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  j 

1  Estimated  for  present  boundaries. 

i  Estimated  on  basis  of  acreage  and  average  yield  of  8.9  bushels  per  acre. 

8  Four-year  average. 

*  One  year  only. 
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Table  50. — Rye:  World  production,  1894-1924 
[Thousand  bushels— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Year 


1896- 
1897. 
1898- 


1900.. 
1901 -. 
1902. . 
1903-. 

1904. . 
1905  .. 
1906.. 
1907. . 
1908.. 

1909. 
1910.. 
1911-. 
1912- 
1913.. 

1914. 
1915- 
1916- 
1917. 
1918. 

1919- 

1920- 
1921- 
1922. 
1923- 
1924- 


Produc- 
tionin 

countries 
reporting 

all  years 
1894-1924 


555,  602 
599,039 
563,480 
623,328 

607,429 

574, 361 
684,998 
620,234 
654,390 

656,528 
668,874 
669,999 
659,599 
725,304 

765,781 
701,726 
714,883 
747,860 
779,689 

670,362 

691, 387 
561,476 
439,541 
471,435 

439,039 
389,664 
489,609 
466,400 

476,  764 


Produc- 
tion as 
reported 


1, 615, 256 
1,407,233 
1,  472, 487 
1,277,277 
1,437,887 

1,695,285 
1,  563, 841 
1,412,160 
1,«9, 875 
1,653,933 

1,744,033 

1,  499, 862 
1,429,513 
1,  541,  662 
1,  597,  515 

1,768,609 
1,  676, 414 
1,579,536 
1,  898, 177 
1,  889,  313 

1,618,879 

1,  585,  620 

593,  750 

470,433 

613,609 

617,015 
815,306 
1,248,899 
1,423,610 
918,  679 
743,084 


Estimated 

world 
totals,  pre- 
liminary 


1,  630,  057 
1, 422,  636 
1, 492,  092 
1,289,029 
1, 450, 476 

1,607,186 

1,  579,  937 
1, 431, 740 

1,  638,  567 
1,666,588 

1,  750, 938 
1, 507, 134 
1, 440, 852 
1,  563,  063 
1,605,056 

1,762,744 
1,  680, 193 
1, 582,  591 
1,  900,  437 
1,892,513 

1,624,341 
1,  590,  294 
1,  494,  975 
1,  228,  503 
1, 170, 187 

1, 067, 894 
970,  366 
1, 248,  960 
1,424,426 
1,494,688 


Selected  countries 


Russian 
Empire  ' 


931, 156 
772,711 
789,562 
654,281 
737,601 

911, 633 
920,134 
754,927 
919, 019 
911,944 

1,008,440 
737,443 
667,605 
815,  086 
790,098 

903,622 

875, 135 

768,650 

1, 050,  837 

1,011,316 

'  869,  657 
3  909,943 


•  368,  877 

•  403,127 
"  569,  259 


Germany 


328,447 
304,113 
335,967 
321,656 
355,577 

341,547 
336,  621 
321,  346 
373,  764 
389,919 

396,071 

378,200 
378, 945 
384,146 
422,688 

446,763 

413, 802 
427,776 
456,600 
481,169 

410,478 

360,310 

361,826 

»  274,  677 

3262,832 

•240,161 
•  194,265 
•267,648 
•206,049 
•263,037 
•236,129 


Austria 


82,872 
64,889 
73,781 
63,051 
79,686 

85,267 
54,792 
75,  514 
82,481 
81,129 

91,684 
98,185 
99,245 
86,451 
113,308 

114,433 

108,938 
104, 114 
117, 112 
106,469 

74,565 

60,674 

60,233 

•10,922 

•10,604 

•9,036 

•  10,098 
» 13, 161 
•13,589 
»  15, 836 

•  15,397 


Prance 


74,926 
71,833 
69,766 
17,737 
66,921 

67,223 
69, 397 
68,386 
45,660 
68,127 

52,669 
58,586 
50,888 
66,462 
61,691 

65,689 
43,883 
46,749 
48,746 
60,055 

43,884 

33,148 

33,351 

•25,669 

•30,100 

•  30,577 

•  34,492 

•  44,392 

•  38,412 

•  36,  517 
»  39, 874 


•Includes  all  Russian  territory  reporting  for  years  named. 
'Excludes  Poland.  ...  „„.,,„  „„„„ 

a  New  boundaries,  and  therefore  not  comparable  with  earlier  years. 

Table  51.— Rye:  Monthly  marketings  by  farmers,  1917-1928 


Year  beginning 
July 


1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 
1921. 
1922. 
1923. 


Percentage  ot  year's  receipts  as  reported  by  about  3,500  mills  and  elevators 


July 


2.8 
5.6 
8.2 
7.3 
13.9 
10.7 
6.3 


Aug. 


14.8 
11.8 

15.0 
20.7 
20.8 
20.5 
18.8 


Sept. 


20.5 
14.9 
13.3 
18.  .1 
17.8 
14.8 
19.2 


Oct. 


17.1 
14.5 
12.4 
12.2 
10.6 
12  3 
14.2 


Nov. 


11.3 
12.2 
7.8 
8.8 
6.3 
10.2 
9.4 


Dec. 


7.6 
9.6 
9.1 
7.0 
6.9 
8.7 
8.5 


Jan. 


5.8 
8.4 
8.5 
6.6 
4.6 
6.6 
6.4 


Feb. 


6.4 
4.9 
4.7 
4.7 
48 
5.3 
8.9 


Mar. 


7.6 
6.3 
6.2 
4.3 
4.9 
40 
3.6 


Apr. 


3.4 
48 
6.4 
3.7 
40 
2.9 
2.5 


May 


1.7 
3.4 
43 
3.3 
42 
22 
3.0 


June 


1.0 
42 

41 
3.3 
2.5 
1.9 
43 


Sea- 
son 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
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Table  52.- 


-Rye:  Receipts  at  markets  named,  1909-1924 
[Thousand  bushels— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Year  beginning  July 

Minne- 
apolis 

Duluth 

Chicago 

Milwaukee 

Omaha 

Fort 
WiHiam 
and  Port 
Arthur' 

1909.                

2,444 
1,518 
2,453 
5,943 
5,538 

902 

134 

759 

2,341 

1,357 

1,362 
1,121 
2,077 
3,299 
3,206 

965 
1,033 
2,582 
2,336 
2,836 

1910                    

1911.                                     

1912.                                       .    ... 

1913 

Average  1909-1913 

3,579 

1,099 

2,213 

1,950 

1914 

5,737 
6,774 
7,118 
11,923 
16,  467 
9,325 
5,428 

4,323 
4,216 
2,812 
3,482 
16, 115 
17,027 
14,631 

3,274 
5,651 
5,459 
3,766 
8,467 
6,119 
4,132 

3,608 
3,872 
3,050 
2,947 
4,472 
4,094 
3,607 

1915 

1916...                     -. 

1,048 
1,121 
1,782 
1,630 
1,409 

1917 

212 

1918 

970 

1919 

1,172 

1920 

2,832 

Average  1914-1920 

8,967 

8,944 

5,267 

3,664 

1921 

4,754 
15,  111 
13, 336 

17, 446 
42, 619 
16,922 

4,235 
7,585 
2,952 

2,282 
3,241 
1,449 

2,048 

1,916 

736 

5,297 

1922 

11,  552 

1923 

6,837 

1923 
July 

347 
1,500 
1,392 
1,010 

791 
899 

5,272 
601 
450 
247 
250 
577 

427 

1,257 

1,577 

2,386 

715 

431 

868 
1,401 
3,098 
1,679 
1,415 
1,201 

852 
601 
574 
555 
1,718 
2,960 

1,994 
1,527 
11,  228 
12,409 
5,105 
2,054 

63 
360 
228 
127 
925 
154 

172 
250 
287 
65 
99 
222 

2,210 
1,304 

648 
1,135 
2,386 

894 

51 
127 
110 
164 
110 
218 

98 
260 
144 
35 
34 
98 

129 
168 
350 
887 
343 
263 

31 
146 
175 
255 

74 

1,341 

975 

873 

750 

1924 

258 

55 

38 

22 

459 

642 

615 

July.. 

618 

246 

165 
339 
167 
76 

1,576 

1,302 

805 

363 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  Minneapolis  Daily  Market  Record, 
Chicago  Daily  Trade  Bulletin,  Grain  Dealers'  Journal,  and  Canadian  Statistics. 

1  Crop  year  begins  in  September. 

Table  53. — Rye:  Classification  of  cars  graded  by  licensed  inspectors,  all  inspection 

points 


Total  of  each  grade,  annual  inspections,  1923-1924 

Year  beginning 
July 

Receipts 

Shipments 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Sam- 
ple 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Sam- 
ple 

Total 

1923-24  i 

14,394 
43.2 

13,532 
40  6 

3,872 
11.6 

1,061 
3.2 

473 
1.4 

33,332 
100 

22,068 
71.7 

8,481 
27.5 

132 

.4 

89 
.3 

26 
.1 

30,796 

Percent ".. 

100 

Grain  Division. 

1  First  complete  year  of  inspection. 
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Table  54. — Bye,  including  flour:  International  trade,  average  1010-1914,  annual 

1982-1984 


[Thousand  bushels— 1.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Year  ended  June  30 

Country 

Average 
1910-1914  i 

19221 

1923 

1024,  preliminary 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Importe 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PRINCIPAL  EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES 

5 

817 

263 

4.203 

34 

1,213 

(14) 

<3 
1,649 

»273 

1,925 

68 

14,150 

2,902 

33,979 

888 

3,069 

(') 
14 

7 

1 

68 
140 

«26 
6,381 

26 
'2 

9,138 
20 

225 

21 

8,596 
3,657 

'771 

«  42, 471 

29,944 
66 

3 
110 
153 
763 
43 

1,256 

1,084 

61,663 

19,902 

PRINCIPAL  IMPORTING 

COUNTRIES 

1,469 
6,765 

8,753 

2 
830 

288 

2,139 

390 

782 

3,060 

3,563 

29 

5,822 

4 

10 

576 

1,496 

7,123 
482 

31 
40 

1,609 
231 
319 

5,405 
6,  596 

614 

42,  765 

•704 

227 

748 

3,179 

6,856 
<7 

1,177 

»  2, 016 

429 

8 

599 
651 

3,788 

1,554 

4,827 

10,227 

10,563 

2,776 
24,940 

243 

803 
610 

10 

3,316 
16,226 

26 

43,  936 

1,071 
63 

Italy 

649 

2 

(«) 

61 
1,371 

13 
386 

3 

•73 

1,266 

<1 

230 
2,059 
9,432 

8,097 

237 

29,557 
10,644 

17,889 
i»  61 

2,978 

Poland8 

174 

3,940 

728 

1 

(") 
59 

1 

1,914 
(>) 
68 

809 
*2 

439 

(14) 

4,626 

150 

US 

Total     countries     re- 

86,  S27 

117, 349 

25,669 

43, 860 

70,099 

69,357 

83,153 

st,  521 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Rosoarch.    Compiled  from  olTicial  sources  and  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture. 

1  Years  ended  July  31  as  compiled  by  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture. 
1  International  Institute  of  Agriculture. 
»  Less  than  500. 

*  Ten  months  ended  May  31,  from  International  Institute  of  Agriculture. 
«  Calendar  vears  1909--1913. 

•  Average  for  the  seasons  1911-1912  to  i«13-1914. 
<  Nine  months. 

8  Commercial  source. 
3  Years  ended  June  30. 
"Seasonl913-l!)14. 
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Table  55. — Rye:  United  States,  farm  price  per  bushel,  16th  of  month,  1909-1924 


Year  beginning 
July 

July 
IS 

Aug. 
15 

Sept. 
15 

Oct. 
15 

Not. 
15 

Dec. 
16 

Jan. 
15 

Feb. 
16 

Mar. 
15 

Apr. 
15 

May 
15 

June 
15 

Weight- 
ed av. 

1909 

1910 

Cts. 

80.1 

74  5 

76.2 

80.8 

62.0 

CU. 

75.4 

74.2 

76.2 

74  4 

61.8 

CU. 
72.6 
73.4 
78.3 

7a  4 

63.9 

CU. 

73  2 

72.2 

81.4 

69.4 

640 

CU. 

72.7 

71.6 

83.2 

67.6 

63.3 

CU. 

73.3 

72.4 

830 

65.0 

63.0 

CU. 

75.4 

73.2 

83.6 

66.4 

62.1 

CU. 

76.3 
72.5 
84.2 
66.0 
61.8 

Cts. 

76  6 

73.6 

846 

63.0 

62.4 

Cts. 

75.8 

76.6 

848 

62.6 

63.0 

Cts. 

74  8 

76.8 

85.4 

63.2 

63.6 

CU. 

74  7 
77.4 
848 
63.6 
63.8 

CU. 

74  5 
73.4 

1911 

81.0 

1912 

69.0 

1913 

63.0 

Av.  1908-1913.— 

74.7 

72.4 

71.7 

72.0 

71.7 

71.3 

72.1 

72.2 

72.0 

72.4 

72.8 

72.9 

72.2 

1914 

82.0 
91.4 
83.4 
177.6 
166.9 
144  2 
178.8 

68.2 
87.2 
91.6 
170.0 
161.6 
144  0 
168.8 

77.2 
83.6 
lOt  9 
165.8 
156.6 
137.0 
165.6 

79.6 
83.7 
109.7 
169.3 
153.3 
132.8 
152.2 

83.3 
846 
118.7 
167.4 
152.1 
131.6 
134.4 

88.4 
844 
12a  3 
168.2 
151.2 
142.8 
125.8 

95.4 
86.8 
121.0 
172.6 
145.6 
153.4 
128.1 

103  0 
87.0 
124  8 
187.9 
136.3 
149.8 
128.8 

102.9 
846 
130.8 
218.0 
139.0 
150.6 
122.4 

101.2 
83.6 
149.8 
228.1 
150.6 
169.6 
112.0 

100.0 
83  8, 
173.6 
2044 
149.6 
183  5 
108.8 

95.9 
83.6 
180.0 
178.8 
141.2 
186.4 
108.0 

83.4 

1915 

85.3 

1916 

1917 

1918, 

1919 

114  6 
176.5 
152.7 
144  6 

1920 

145.0 

Av.  1914-1920.... 

129.2 

127.3 

126.8 

125.8 

124.6 

125.9 

129.0 

131.1 

135.4 

142.1 

143.4 

139.1 

128.9 

1921 

1922         

101.0 
74  0 
66.3 

68.8 

94.0 
66.9 
55.3 
70.8 

89.2 
63.2 
67.2 

80.1 

81.6 
65.2 

58.8 
105.7 

72.2 

68.2 

62.1 

108.6 

69.6 
70.7 
63.9 
112.7 

70.0 
71.7 
63.6 

77.0 
71.0 
646 

83.8 
70.1 
62.8 

85.9 
70.8 
60.4 

87.8 
69.2 
60.1 

82.8 
62.2 
61.6 

83.0 
67.8 

1923 

59.8 

1924 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates.    Mean  of  prices  reported  on  1st  of  month  and  1st  of  succeeding 
month. 

Table  56. — Bye:  Farm  price  per  bushel,  December  1,  1909—1984,  emd  value 

per  acre,  1924 


Av. 

Av. 

Value 

State 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1909- 
1913 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1914- 
1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

acre 
19241 

CU. 

CU. 

at*. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

CU. 

CU. 

Ctt. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

as, 

Cts. 

CU. 

CU. 

cu 

Cts 

Cts 

CU. 

Dolls. 

Mass... 

105 

94 

96 

100 

98 

98 

101 

102 

via 

2nd 

227 

175 

195 

161 

175 

14( 

135 

145 

29.00 

Conn... 

90 

80 

93 

9! 

92 

91 

98 

102 

125 

21(1 

205 

20(1 

174 

159 

15£ 

15C 

125 

14(1 

26.20 

N.  Y... 

8f 

74 

m 

7(1 

78 

79 

89 

9? 

12* 

184 

172 

150 

158 

139 

91 

97 

91 

113 

19.21 

N.  J— 

7t 

77 

83 

79 

8(1 

80 

82 

9! 

in 

175 

173 

160 

170 

138 

102 

88 

94 

113 

19.78 

Pa. 

SO 

73! 

80 

77 

74 

77 

83 

84 

109 

170 

165 

157 

140 

130 

95 

87 

91 

113 

18.08 

Del 

75 

60 

95 

81 

79 

80 

92 

99 

123 

17S 

171 

160 

136 

137 

100 

105 

96 

125 

16.88 

Mel 

78 

75 

m 

8(1 

76 

79 

8( 

» 

lit 

168 

170 

16a 

156 

134 

92 

lit 

97 

122 

18.30 

Va_ 

84 

8(1 

M 

85 

81 

84 

9f 

«' 

10i 

176 

175 

17(1 

155 

138 

96 

90 

107 

128, 

16.62 

W.Va.. 

9f 

9(1 

9(1 

84 

87 

88 

9(1 

93 

IK 

161 

IRf 

165 

160 

139 

96 

96 

103 

129 

14  45 

N.C— . 

103 

101 

100 

105 

98 

101 

105 

105 

130 

200 

198 

210 

190 

163 

125 

120 

135 

149 

17.88 

8.0  — 

141 

146 

145 

145 

1501 

146 

150 

151 

185 

285 

295 

295 

300 

237 

260 

ISO 

173 

190 

22.23 

Oa 

.160 

14(1 

138 

14(1 

135 

142 

150 

14( 

Iflf 

27(1 

210 

272 

210 

'203 

176 

136 

19(1 

183 

16.84 

Ohio.-.. 

7f 

75 

85 

7« 

6S 

76 

81 

85 

12C 

161 

15(1 

145 

135 

125 

84 

83 

78 

111 

17.76 

Ind 

74 

6fl 

8C 

68 

62 

70 

85 

SS 

111 

160 

162 

140 

130 

124 

73 

79 

73 

106 

1484 

Ill 

74 

71 

81 

70 

65 

72 

86 

83 

122 

165 

150 

1301 

130 

124 

80 

75 

76 

107 

16.05 

Mich... 

69 

6ft 

85 

65 

62 

70 

91 

85 

130 

165 

150 

128 

130 

126 

70 

76 

62 

106 

17.49 

Wis 

68 

71 

84 

61 

57 

68 

91 

87 

132 

169 

160 

133 

130 

127 

71 

72 

65 

109 

18.63 

Minn... 

m 

64 

78 

50 

48 

60 

80 

81 

127 

167 

160 

130 

122 

124 

62 

68 

63 

108 

20.52 

Iowa . . . 

63 

64 

77 

62 

m 

65 

77 

8(1 

115 

155 

147 

132 

117 

118 

73 

70 

m 

102 

18.36 

Mo 

82 

75, 

84 

80 

75 

79 

87 

86 

123 

165 

163 

150 

125 

128 

86 

93 

88 

105 

1418 

N.  Dak. 

57 

63 

76 

47 

45 

58 

84 

79 

125 

164 

145 

121 

119 

120 

58, 

60 

48 

104 

1466 

8.  Dak. 

m 

61 

•7(1 

621 

60l 

60 

7fl 

7(1 

11s 

155 

141 

125 

109 

115 

58 

58 

49 

102 

13  77 

Nebr... 

61 

m 

75 

50 

no 

62 

74 

73 

lit 

155 

136 

115 

103 

110 

60 

65 

66 

97 

14.06 

Kans... 

75 

73 

81 

RS 

75 

74 

HO 

7(1 

11(1 

167 

170 

141 

101) 

121 

68 

70 

75 

98 

13.92 

Ky 

88 

88 

94 

88 

87 

88 

96 

94 

129 

175 

161 

175 

150 

140 

112 

110 

103 

127 

13.97 

Term 

96 

921 

9» 

98 

99 

97 

98 

103 

135 

19S 

192 

200 

190 

159 

135 

119 

116 

138 

15.18 

Ala.— . 

1*1 

120 

125, 

134 

140 

131 

110 

135 

176 

268 

261 

260 

250 

208 

160 

153 

160 

166 

15.60 

Texas... 

123 

103 

107 

110 

101 

109 

99 

ina 

120 

196 

235 

167 

150 

153 

100 

125 

98 

111 

17.76 

Okla—- 

9* 

81 

104 

87 

86 

90 

95 

77 

12S 

170 

187 

160 

100 

129 

66 

80 

90 

101 

1414 

Ark 

105 

98 

90 

105 

95 

99 

105 

100 

118 

150 

210 

200 

220 

157 

130 

100 

120 

131 

14  41 

Mont... 

7« 

68 

72 

60! 

55 

66 

70 

6ft 

96 

165 

144 

185 

ins 

119 

63 

84 

51 

91 

12  74 

Wyo 

Colo 

90 

81 

90 

65 

64 

78 

81 

90 

108 

165 

162 

180 

115 

126 

68 

52 

66 

88 

9.68 

73 

67 

70 

55 

60 

65 

65 

7(1 

ins 

146 

140 

130 

105 

109 

60 

66 

66 

85 

8.58 

N.  Mex. 

70 
70 

100 
60 

90 
90 

101) 
107 

20.00 

Utah- 

70 

68 

70 

68 

60 

67 

60 

65 

100 

160 

180 

200 

160 

131 

9.63 

Idaho— 

76 

66 

67 

60 

58 

64 

67 

68 

95 

135 

165 

176 

100 

115 

70 

67 

68 

122 

13.42 

Wash... 

94 

89 

80 

65 

60 

78 

85 

75 

111 

176 

200 

185 

160 

142 

65 

95 

72 

133 

6.66 

Oreg 

100 

100 

90 

70 

75 

87 

100 

90 

115 

170 

205 

190 

125 

142 

68 

85 

93 

136 

10.88 

U.S. 

72.2 

71.5 

83.2 

66.3 

634 

85.9 

86.5 

83.4 

122.1 

166.0 

151.6 

133  2 

126.8 

124  2 

69.7 

68.5 

65.0 

107.3 

16.31 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates, 
i  Based  upon  farm  price  Dec.  1. 


600*       Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  19% 

Table  57. — Rye,  No.  2:  Weighted  average  ■price  per  bushel,  1909-1924 

CHICAGO 


Year  beginning 
July 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Weight- 
ed av- 
erage1 

1909 

$0.79 
.77 
.84 
.74 
.63 

$0.71 
.75 
.85 
.72 
.66 

$0.72 
.74 
.91 
.69 
.67 

$0.73 
.76 
.97 
.69 
.65 

$0.74 
.79 
.95 
.64 
.64 

$0.77 
.81 
.93 
.61 
.63 

$0.81 
.84 
.94 
.64 
.61 

$0.81 
.82 
.92 
.62 
.62 

$0  79 
.89 
.91 
.60 
.61 

$0.79 
.95 
.94 
.62 
.62 

$0.77 
1.02 
.93 
.62 
.65 

$0.76 
.90 
.83 
.62 
.63 

$0.76 
.84 

1910 — 

1911     

91 

1912 — 

.65 

1913 - 

.64 

Av.  1909-1913  ... 

.75 

.74 

.75 

.76 

.76 

.75 

.77 

.76 

.76 

.78 

.80 

.75 

.76 

19H 

1916 - 

1916 

1917 

.64 
1.08 

.98 
2.27 
1.73 
1.66 
2.04 

.84 
1.00 
1.13 
1.90 
1".67 
1.54 
1.90 

.96 
.96 
1.20 
1.86 
1.63 
1.40 
1.99 

.92 
1.01 
1.33 
1.84 
1.63 
1.38 
1.69 

1.02 
.99 
1.47 
1.78 
1.68 
1.42 
1.69 

1.10 
.97 
1.41 
1.82 
1.69 
1.86 
1.61 

1.19 
1.01 
1.43 
2.01 
1.61 
1.76 
1.63 

1.23 
.97 
1.46 
2.39 
1.38 
1.56 
1.47 

1.17 
.93 
1.61 
2.84 
1.61 
1.72 
1.46 

1.17 
.96 
1.87 
2.64 
1.73 
1.99 
1.35 

1.19 
.98 
2.20 
2.20 
1.59 
2.13 
1.47 

1.17 
.98 
2.40 
1.80 
1.46 
2.27 
1.32 

1.05 

.99 

1.54 

2.11 

1918 

1.61 

1919 - 

1.70 

1920 

1.62 

Av.  1914-1920... 

1.47 

1.43 

1.43 

1.40 

1.42 

1.45 

1.52 

1.49 

1.62 

1.67 

1.68 

1.63 

1.52 

1921 

1922 

1.27 
.82 
.65 
.84 

1.07 
.73 
.67 
.93 

1.04 
.72 
.70 

1.03 

.86 
.78 
.72 
1.26 

.79 
.87 
.71 
1.31 

.86 
.88 
.70 
1.41 

.81 
.87 
.73 

.97 
.86 
.72 

1.02 
.83 

.69 

1.04 

.86 

1.06 
.78 

.90 
.70 
.76 

.97 

.81 

1923 

1924.. 

.66       .67 

.70 

1 

MINNEAPOLIS 


1909— 

1910 

1911-. 

1912 

1913 

.76 
.73 
.79 
.69 
.57 

.67 
.73 
.80 
.64 
.61 

.66 
.71 
.85 
.62 
.61 

.68 
.72 
.92 
.63 
.56 

.69 
.74 
.88 
.88 
.54 

.72 
.77 
.87 
.66 
.66 

.77 
.79 
.90 
.58 
.56 

.76 
.78 
.88 
.67 
.66 

.74 

.84 
.89 
.56 
.66 

.73 
.88 
.89 
.57 
.57 

.71 
1.01 

.87 
.57 
.60 

.69 
.87 
.79 
.66 
.69 

.70 
.77 
.86 
.60 
.68 

At.  1909-1913 

.71 

.69 

.69 

.70 

.69 

.69 

.72 

.71 

.72 

.73 

.76 

.70 

.70 

1914... 

.68 
L02 

.93 
2.20 
1.84 
1.64 
2.09 

.80 
.97 
1.15 
1.75 
1.68 
1.48 
1.92 

.89 
.90 
1.20 
1.84 
1.60 
1.39 
1.85 

.87 
.96 
1.26 
1.81 
1.68 
1.36 
1.66 

1.01 
.93 
1.44 
1.77 
1.62 
1.38 
L48 

L06 
.92 
1.38 
1.83 
1.67 
1.66 
1.49 

L15 
.96 
1.42 
1.93 
1.54 
1.73 
L58 

1.24 
.95 
1.42 
2.24 
1.34 
1.53 
L44 

1.12 
.89 
1.68 
2.91 
L84 
1.70 
1.42 

1.11 
.93 
1.80 
2.74 
1.71 
1.95 
1.28 

1.16 
.94 
2.26 
230 
1.56 
208 
1.37 

1.12 
.94 
2.37 
1.85 
L45 
214 
1.26 

.98 

1916 

.94 

1916- — 

1917-- 

1.35 

1.93 

1918- 

1.58 

1919- 

1.60 

1920 

L61 

Ay.  1914-1920 

1.46 

1.39 

1.38 

1.36 

1.38 

1.42 

1.47 

1.45 

1.59 

1.65 

1.67 

1.59 

1.43 

1921— 

1922 

1923- 

1.16 

.76 
.61 
.83 

1.00 
.69 
.62 
.86 

.99 
.66 
66 
.95 

.80 

.71 

66 

1.21 

.72 
.81 
.64 
1.23 

.78 
.83 

.65 

1.33 

.76 
.82 
.67 

.95 
.80 

.66 

.97 
.76 
.63 

.97 
.81 
.61 

1.02 

.76 
.63 

.86 
.64 
.70 

.92 
.75 
.66 

1924 

-• 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research. 
Minneapolis  Daily  Market  Record. 

1  Average  of  daily  prices  weighted  by  earlot  sales. 


Compiled  from  Chicago  Daily  Trade  Bulletin  and 


GRAINS  OTHER  THAN  BREAD  GRAINS 

CORN 

Table  58. — Corn:  Acreage,  -production,  value,  exports,  etc.,  United  States,  1909- 

1924 


Acre- 
age 

Average 
yield 
per 
aero 

Produc- 
tion 

\ 

Aver- 
age 

farm 

price 
per 

bush- 
el 

Dec. 
1 

Cents 
58.6 
48.0 
61.8 
4&  7 
69.1 

Farm 
value 
Dec.  1 

Value 
per 
acre1 

Chicago  cash  price 

per  bushel,  No.  2 

mixed1 

Domestic 

exports, 
including 
corn  meal, 
fiscal  year 
beginning 

Julyi3 

Imports, 

fiscal  year 

beginning 

Julyl* 

Per 
cent 

Year 

Decem- 
ber 

Following 
May 

crop 
ex- 
por- 
ted 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

1909.... 

1,000 
acres 
9S,S8S 
104,035 
105,825 
107,083 
105,820 

Bu.of 

66  m. 

shelled 
26.1 
27.7 
23.9 
29.2 
23.1 

1,000 
bushels 
2, 572, 336 
2, 886,  260 
2,531,488 
3, 124, 746 
2,446,988 

1,000 
dollars 
1, 507, 185 
1,384,817 
1,  565,  258 
1,520,454 
1,692,092 

Dol- 
lars 
15.32 
13.31 
14.79 
14.20 
15.99 

Cts. 

62^ 

45^ 

68 

47H 

64 

Cts. 
66 
50 
70 
64 

73^ 

CIS. 
56 

52K 

mz 

67 

Cts. 
63 

65'A 

60 

72H 

Bushels 
38,128,498 
65,614,522 
41,797,291 
60,780,143 
10,725,819 

Bushel) 

P. 

a. 

i  r> 

1910.... 

?  3 

1911—. 

1912... 

1913.... 

53,425 

903,062 

12, 367, 369 

1.7 
1.6 
.4 

Average 
1909- 
1913.. 

104,229 

26.0 

2,712,364 

66.6 

1,633,961 

14.72 

57.5 

62.7 

61.4 

66.6 

■  41,409,256 

2,664,771 

1.5 

1914... 

1916.... 

1916... 

1917.... 

1«18„. . 

1919- . 

W20.... 

103,435 
106, 197 
106,296 
116,  730 
104, 467 
97, 170 
101,699 

25.8 
28.2 
24.4 
28.3 
24.0 
28.9 
31.5 

2,  672, 804 
2, 994,  793 
2,666,927 
3, 065,  233 
2,602,685 
2,  811;  302 
3,208,584 

64.4 
67.5 
88.9 
127,9 
136.6 
134.5 
67.0 

1, 722, 070 
1,  722,  680 
2,280,729 
3, 920,  228 
3,  416, 240 
3,780,597 
2,150,332 

16.65 
16.22 
21.66 
33.68 
32.70 
38.91 
21.14 

62J* 

69J4 

88 
160 
135 
142 

70M 

68Ji 

76. 

96 
190 
165 
160 

86 

60H 

69 
152 
150 
160K 
189 

59 

56 

78K 
174 
170 
185 
217 

66 

50,  668,  303 
39, 896,  928 
66, 753, 294 
49,073,263 
23, 018,  822 
16,728,746 
70,905,781 

9,897,939 
5, 208, 497 
2, 267, 299 
3, 196, 420 
3,311,211 
10,  229,  249 
6,743,384 

1.3 
2.6 
1.6 
.9 
.6 
2.2 
5.9 

Average 
1914- 
1920.. 

104,999 

27.0 

2,831;  768 

96.8 

2,713,268 

25.84 

103.9 

118.6 

118.6 

135.2 

45, 289, 120 

5,693,428 

1.6 

1921 

.1922 

1923.:.. 
1924*... 

103,740 
102,846 
104,324 
106,012 

29.6 
28.3 
29.3 
23.2 

3,068>669 
2,906,020 
3,053,567 
2,436,513 

42.3 

65.8 
72.6 
98.7 

1, 297, 213 
1, 910, 775 
2,217,229 
2, 405,  468 

12.60 
18.68 
21.  25 

22.91 

46M 
69M 

mi 

113 

51K 
77H 
87 
135H 

59^ 

78'. 

76>i 

65 

87K 
81 

179, 490, 442 
96, 596, 221 
23,135,200 

124, 591 
137, 629 
227,704 

5.8 

3.3 

.8 

1                   i" 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates/  Figures  in  italics  are  census  returns. 

,Based  upon  farm  price  Dec.  1. 

•Chicago  Daily  Trade  Bulletin.     Contract  to  1916.  ""' 

*  Compiled  from  reports  of  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

'  Preliminary. 

Table  59. — Corn:  Percentage  reduction  from  full  yield  per  acre  from  stated  causes, 
as  estimated  by  crop  reporters,  1909-1923 


.  Adverse  weather  conditions 

Plant 
dis- 
eases 

Insect 
pests 

Ani- 
mal 

pests 

Defec- 
tive 

seed 

Other 
and 
un- 
known 
causes 

■Year 

Defi- 
cient 
mois- 
ture 

Exces- 
sive 

mois- 
ture 

Floods 

Frost 

or 

freeze 

Hail 

Hot 
winds 

Storms 

Total 
cli- 
ma- 
tic' 

Total 

1909 
1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 

1919 

1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 

p.ct. 

13.0 
13.9 
23.4 

8.7 
27.1 
20.8 

3.0 
18.6 
12.1 
22.1 
10.8 

5.4 
10.6 
14.2 

9.9 

P.ct. 
7.3 
3.0 
1.6 
4.6 
1.2 

1.3 

11.9 

5.8 

2.9 

.9 

7.3 
3.3 
1.1 
.2.3 
•  4.2 

P.ct. 

1.5 
.8 

(») 
.9 
.4 

.4 
2.1 
1.7 
.6 
.6 

1.4 
.6 
.3 

.6 
.7 

P.ct. 
1.0 
.9 
.4 
1.7 
1.0 

.4 

6.9 

1.7 

13.5 

2.0 

.1 
.7 
.2 
.2 
2.7 

P.ct. 

as 

.4 
.2 
.5 
.3 

.5 
.6 
.4 
.« 
.4 

.3 
.6 
.4 
1.0 
.6 

P.ct. 
1.6. 
1.6 
3.4 
1.0 
3.1 

2.1 
.2 
1.7 
1.2 
6.3 

1.0 
.3 
1.0 
1.0 

.7 

P.ct. 
0.7 
.8 
.1 
.3 
.4 

.4 
1.1 
1.1 
.3 
3.3 
.4 
.4 
.6 
.2 
1.1 

P.ct. 
25.8 
21.3 
29.6 
18.1 
33.7 

26.1 
26.5 
31.3 
31.6 
32.8 

21.4 
11.3 
14.1 
19.3 
19.9 

P.ct. 
0.2 
.2 
.2 
.3 
.1 

.1 
.3 
.3 
.2 
.3 

.3 

.3 
.8 
.3 
.6 

P.ct. 
2.3 
2.4 
2.3 
4.8 
3.7 

3.6 
2.1 
2.0 
1.4 
2.6 
3.1 
3.7 
3.5 
3.0 
2,4 

P.ct. 

0.4 
.4 
.2 
.3 
.2 

.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 

.1 
.1 

.1 
.1 

P.ct. 
0.3 
1.2 
.4 
2.3 
.4 

.2 
.2 
.6 
.2 
1.5 
.2 
.3 
.1 
.2 
.1 

P.ct. 

0.6 
.5 

1.0 
.5 
.8 

.5 

.7 
.4 
.3 
.4 

.3 
.2 
.2 
.1 
.3 

P.ct. 
29.6 
26.0 
33.7 
26.3 
38.9 

30.6 
29.9 
34.7 
33.8 
37.7 

26.4 
16.9 
18.7 
23.0 
23.4 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
1  Includes  all  other  climatic. 


»  Less  than  0.05  per  cent. 
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Table  60. — Corn:  Acreage,  production,  and  total  farm  value,  by  States,  1922-1924 


Thousands  of  acres 

Production,  thousands  of 
bushels 

Total  value,  basis  Dec.  1 
price,  thousands  of  dollars 

1922 

1923 

1924  > 

1922 

1923 

19211 

1922 

1923 

19211 

19 
27 
85 
61 
13 

77 

798 

231 

1,573 

189 

642 
1,866 

601 
2,577 
2,062 

1,385 
775. 
3,823 
4,765 
8,819 

1,720 
2,209 
3,979 
10,364 
6,250 

780 
3,861 
7,296 
5,098 
3,145 

3,280 
3,636 
2,855 
1,706 
5,729 

3,200 

2,250 

228 

112 

1,145 

236 

39 

32 

1 

52 
67 
69 
116 

18 
26 
93 
63 
12 

76 

758 

236 

1,541 

183 

642 
1,911 

616 
2,603 
1,980 

1,031 
820 
3,899 
5,003 
8,995 

1,686 
2,253 
1,297 
10,776 

6,662 

842 
4,208 
8,244 
5,629 
3,300 

3,018 
3,150 
2,327 
1,604 
5,000 

3,261 

2,000 

365 

150 

1,505 

221 

33 

31 

1 

73 
■  71 

71 
128 

18 
28 
90 
61 

12 

76 

713 

236 

1,547 

175 

598 
1,766 

542 
2,473 
1,901 

4,115 
845 
3,660 
4,603 
9,176 

1,686 
2,230 
4,512 
10,884 
6,562 

1,137 
4,545 
8,400 
5,818 
3,231 

3,169 
3,245 
2,443 
1,652 
4,600 

3,200 

2,200 

511 

165 

1,565 

210 

31 

28 

1 

80 

70 

70 

110 

779 
1,161 
3,570 
2,440 

520 

3,465 
28,329 

9,702 
69,212 

5,557 

25,680 
52,248 
20,536 
51,540 

29,899 

52, 620 
10,850 
149,097 
176,305 
313,071 

60,716 
98,300 
131,307 
466, 380 
178,126 

21,150 

110,038 

182,400 

98,391 

88,060 

75,440 
60,904 
49,962 
29,002 
114,580 

57,600 

43,875 

5,540 

2,688 

18,320 

3,210 

1,170 

781 

21 

1,976 
2,747 
2,277 
4,176 

684 
1,092 
3,627 
2,709 

456 

3,116 
24,569 

9,440 
61,640 

6,057 

25,231 
55,506 
20,944 
58,568 
32,670 

49,215 
10,250 

159,869 
192,616 
337,312 

58,167 

83,361 

154,692 

436,428, 

196,860 

28,207 
115,176 
272,052 
122, 149 

91,050 

73,911 
41,100 
33,712 
21,702 
92,500 

37,536 
31,000 
9,190 
1,050 
37,625 

3,621 

990 

772 

23 

3,066 
2,738 
2,185 
1,480 

756 
1,232 

4,230 

2,745 

501 

3,268 
21,519 

8,024 
65,692 

4,725 

18,538 
37,086 
15,176 
44,514 
21,862 

50,203 

12,262 

91,900 

116,916 

293,600 

43,836 
57,980 
126,336 
304,762 
170,612 

22,740 

99,990 

203,280 

130, 905 

80,850 

69, 718 
42,185 
29,316 
18,998 
78,200 

65,600 
36,300 
9,198 
2,310 
15,650 

4,200 
930 
728 
27 

2,800 

2,315 

2,135 

-  3,850 

779 

871 

3,219 

2,291 

624 

3,326 
23,513 

6,791 
49,833 

3,890 

17,462 
11,276 
17,250 
45,871 
26,012 

45,253 

9,440 

98,404 

98,731 

187,844 

10,680 

61,929 

73,532 

261,173 

121,126 

11,368 
55,019 
105,792 
60,019 
60,761 

59,598 
15,811 
42,468 
24,072 
96,101. 

40,320 
37,294 
2,936 
1,613 
12,091 

2,632 

1,346 

661 

22 

1,561 
2,881 
2,072 
1,176 

766 
1,212 
3,990 
3,115 

521 

3,331 
24,569 

8,968 
56,092 
4,906 

20,689 
52,176 
20,735 
59,739 
34,301 

52, 660 

10,250 

118,296 

119,422 

219,253 

45,370 
66,689 
94,362 
270,585 
145,676 

15,232 
75,492 
144,188 
78,175 
79,942 

69,505 
17,628 
36,101 
25,937 
92,500 

'32,656 

31,310 

6,168 

2,835 

24,156 

3,443 

1,188 

733 

29 

2,361 
2,601 
2,236 
4,838 

1,028 

New  Hampshire- 
Vermont  

Massachusetts.. . 
Rhode  Island 

Connecticut.  __  . 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

1,651 

4,991 

3,541 

706 

3,922 
28,687 

9,308 
66,717 

5,292 

20,577 
16,728 

West  Virginia. . . 
North  Carolina.  - 
South  Carolina-  - 

18, 818 
55,197 
26,890 

56,227 

13,722 

Ohio 

98,696 

109,901 

278,920 

Michigan 

Wisconsin.  __  ._ 
Minnesota 

46,466 
60,879 
107,386 
283,419 

Missouri 

North  Dakota- 
South  Dakota. .. 
Nebraska. 

163,788 

17,282 

79,992 

184,985 

113,887 

Kentucky _. 

Tennessee 

Alabama _ 

Louisiana 

82,467 

75;  296 
51,166 
36,938 
21,848 
86,020 

Oklahoma.     

Arkansas 

Montana 

Wyoming..: 

Colorado 

"New  Mexico 

58,384 

38,841 

9,106 

2,171 

13,772 

4,620 
1,162 

Utah    . 

1,056 

33 

3,164 

Washington 

2,626 

2,583 

California.  .  ... 

5,313 

'  United  States .. 

102,846 

101,324 

105,012 

2,906,020 

3,053,557 

2,136,513 

1,910,775 

2,217,229 

2,405,468 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates, 
i  Preliminary. 
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State. 

1908 

191C 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Bu. 
38.0 
37.0 
37.0 
40.6 
36.5 

38.5 
28.5 
39.5 
39.0 
31.6 

33.0 

26.0 
31.0 
19.5 
19.5 

15.5 
16.0 
37.5 
36.0 
27.0 

33.5 
40.5 
40.0 
34.0 
17.5 

28.8 
25.5 
15.0 
3.2 
20.5 

20.5 
17.3 
20.0 
22.0 
24.0 

11.0 
19.0 
31.5 
29.0 
15.0 

18.-5 

28.0 
34.0 
34.0 

32.0 

28.0 
28.5 
33.0 

At. 
1909- 
1913 

1914 

1916 

l 
1916J1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Av. 
1914- 
1920 

1921 

192S 

1923 

1924 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Bu 
38.0 
35.1 
37.0 
38.0 
33.2 

4L0 
36.0 
32.7 
32.0 
31.0 

31.4 
23.2 
31.4 
16.8 
16.7 

13.9 
12.6 
39.5 
40.0 
35.9 

35.4 
33.0 
34.8 
31.5 
26.4 

3L  0 
31.7 

24.8 
19.9 
29.0 

22.0 
13.5 
14  5 
23.0 
15.0 

17.0 

18.0 
35.0 
28.0 
24.2 

3L3 

32.1 
31.4 

Bu. 

46.0 
46.0 
43.0 
46.5 

4a  o 

53.2 
38.3 
36.0 
41.0 
31.8 

33.5 
25.6 
26.0 
18.6 
18.5 

14.6 
13.0 
36.5 
39.3 
39.1 

32,4 
3i  5 
32.7 
36.3 
33.0 

14.0 

26.0 
26.8 
19.0 
29.0 

25.9 
18.0 
20.5 
23.6 
20.6 

16.0 
24.0 
23.0 
10.0 
19.9 

23.0 
32.5 
30  3 
3a  0 

32.0 
28.0 
25.6 
37.  S 

Bu. 
44.0 
45.0 
41.0 
44.0 
45.0 

48.5 
38.5 
36.8 
44.5 
34.0 

36.5 
24.0 
25.7 
18.4 
1&2 

16.0 
14.6 
38.6 
36.0 
33.0 

33.0 
36.3 
33.7 
31.0 
26.0 

26.0 

2ao 

21.0 
14.5 
26.0 

26.8 

iao 

19.0 
1&5 
9.5 

6.5 
20.8 
26.5 
15.0 
14.0 

217 
33.0 
36.0 
30.5 

30.0 

28.5 
28.5 
36.0 

Bu. 

4a  o 

46.0 
40.0 
45.0 
4L5 

50.0 
38.6 
38.0 
42.6 
34.0 

36.5 
24.0 
33.8 
18.2 
17.9 

13.8 
13.0 
42.8 
40.3 
40.0 

34.0 
35.7 
34.5 
43.0 
32.0 

26.7 
30.6 
24.0 
23.0 

3a  4 

26.5 
17.2 
K3 

iao 

21.0 

18.7 
20.4 
2».5 
23.0 
20.8 

22.4 
33.0 

3a  0 
mo 

32.8 
27.3 
31.5 
37.0 

Bu. 
41.2 
41.8 
39.6 
42.6 
39.2 

46.2 
36.0 
36.6 
39.8 
32.6 

34.2 
24.5 
29,6 
18.3 
18.2 

14.7 
13.6 
39.0 
38.3 
36.0 

33.7 
35.6 
35.1 
36.2 
27.0 

26.1 
27.0 
22.1 
15.9 
27.0 

24.3 
16.8 

ia5 

21.0 
18.0 

13.8 
20.4 
2a3 
21.0 
18.8 

24.0 
3L7 
3a  1 
3Ll 

31.6 
27.9 
28.9 
35.7 

Bu 

46.  C 
46  C 
47.0 

47.  e 
4ac 

46.0 
41.0 
38.5 
4a  5 
36.0 

37.0 
205 
3L0 
20.3 

18.5 

14.0 
16.0 
39.1 
33.0 
29.0 

36.0 
40.5 
35.0 
38.0 

2ao 

28.0 
26.0 
24.5 
18.5 
26.0 

24.0 
17.0 
18.5 
19.3 
19.6 

ias 

17.5 
28.0 
25.0 
23.9 

28.0 

3a  0 

35.0 
36.0 

31.0 
27.0 
30  0 
36.0 

Bu 
41.0 

45.0 
46.0 
47.0 
43.0 

50.0 
40.0 
38.0 

3ae 

31.5 

36.0 
28.5 
31.5 
21.0 
16.5 

15.0 
15.0 
4L5 
38.0 

Bu 
43.  C 
46.  C 
43.  C 
42.  C 
31.  C 

43.0 
30.  0 
40.  C 
39.0 
34.0 

39.0 
28.0 
30.5 

ias 

15.5 

15.5 
15.0 
31.5 
34.0 

Bu.  Bu 
37.045.0 
40.  0  45.  0 
45.  0  38.  0 
45.  0  5i  0 
42.044.0 

60. 0  50. 0 
31. 0  36. 0 
4a04L0 
39.040.0 
34.031.0 

39.035.0 
27.0  2a0 
30.031.0 
20.  0  21.  0 
19.017.0 

16. 0  15. 0 
15.  0  16.  0 
3a  036.0 

Bu. 

55.0 
46.5 
46.5 
52.3 
45.0 

600 
43.0 
4ttO 
47.0 
30.0 

4L0 

2ao 

34  0 
19.0 
16.0 

145 

15.0 
43.0 
37.0 
36.0 

37.0 

46.0 
40.0 
41.6 
27.0 

33.0 

28.5 
26.2 
15.2 
240 

21.4 
14.5 
15.0 
17.5 

3ao 

240 

iao 

40 
16.0 
15,0 

21.6 
29.0 
19.2 

Bu. 
45.0 
45.0 
47.0 
40.0 
4tt0 

4tt0 

40.0 
410 
45.0 
37.5 

S8.6 
30.0 
340 
2a5 
19.0 

15.0 
13.5 
43.4 
405 
34.6 

39.0 

43.2 
37.6 
46.0 

3ao 

240 

30.0 
33.8 
26.5 
305 

2ao 

15.7 
16.0 
19.2 
26.0 

2ao 

23.4 

iai 

240 
20.5 

21.7 

2ao 

21.9 

Bu. 
446 
44  8 
446 
46.5 
41.0 

47.0 
37.3 
4tt5 
4L6 
33.4 

37.8 
27.1 
31.7 
203 
17.4 

15.0 
l&l 

3a9 

35.9 
341 

31.9 
35.7 
341 
37.9 
26.4 

21.9 
29.1 
26.5 
17.3 
27.9 

25.6 
16.3 
17.1 
18,8 
19.9 

17.6 
19.6 

ia7 

2a4 

ia4 

23.3 

29.0 

2ao 
3a  3 

343 
340 
31.0 
344 

Bu 
50.0 
53.0 
65.  C 
48.  C 
46.C 

sa  e 

46.  C 
47.0 

4ac 

37.0 

39.0 
25.0 
34.0 
19.3 
16.0 

15.0 
14  0 
41.0 

3ao 

34.0 

39.0 
46.2 
41.0 

4ao 
3a  o 

2ao 
3a  o 
2ao 
2a2 

25.6 

25.8 
14.5 

iao 

19.5 
25.2 

25.0 

2ao 

2O0 

2ao 

146 

22.0 
29.0 
246 
29.1 

35.0 
4O0 
30.  0 
36.0 

Bu 

41.  C 
43.  C 

42.  C 
40.  C 
40C 

45.0 
35.5 

4a  o 

44C 
29.4 

40.0 
28.0 
340 
2O0 
14  6 

iao 

14  0 
39.0 
37.0 
36.5 

35.3 
445 
33.0 
45.0 
28.5 

27.6 
28,5 
25.0 
19.3 

2ao 

23.0 
14  0 
17.6 
17.0 

2ao 

18.0 
19.6 
243 
240 
16.0 

13.6 
30.0 
244 
21.1 

3ao 

41.0 
33.0 
36.0 

Bu 

3ao 
4a  o 

39.0 
43.0 
38.0 

4L0 
3a  4 
40.0 
40.0 
33.1 

39.3 
29.0 
34  0 
22.5 
16.5 

ia2 

ias 

4L0 

3ae 

37.6 

345 
37.0 
36.0 
40.5 
30.0 

33.6 
345 
33.0 
217 
2&5 

246 
14  0 

14  5 
16.4 

ia5 

11.6 
16.6 
28.0 
27.0 
25.0 

16.4 
30.0 
249 

23.3 

iao 

37.0 
36.0 
35.0 

Bu. 

42.0 
44.0 
47.0 

Massachusetts 

Khode  Island. . 

Connecticut 

New  York_ 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

46.0 

4ao 

43.0 
33.0 
34  0 
36.0 
71  0 

Maryland 

Virginia— 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

31.0 
21.0 
28.0 

iao 

11.6 
122 

Florida 

Ohio              

14  6 
26.0 

36.033.0 

38.035.6 

25.4 

36.0  29.5 
3a027.5 

32.0 

21.5 

2ao 
3a  o 

37.0 
35.0 

9.0 

2ao 

27.0 
13.0 
31.5 

29.0 
16.0 
2tt5 

iao 

11.  0 

8.5 
240 

las 
2ao 
2ao 

2ao 

27.0 
26.0 

3o:o 

31.0 

37.0 
30.0 
32.0 

30.0 
4a2 

4ao 

36.0 
20.0 

19.0 
340 
17.7 
7.1 

26.0 

240 
14  6 
17.0 
16.0 

iao 

7.5 
13.0 
21.0 
25.0 
17.5 

25.0 
2aQ 

2ao 
3a  o 

iao 

»ao 

31.0 
35.0 

26.0 

23.0 
23.0 
30.0 
29.6 

14.0 

29.0 
30.0 
31.  0 
30.0 

27.0 
17.0 
19.0 
20.5 
23.6 

29.5 
23.0 
28.0 
25.0 
24.0 

26,0 

3ao 

34.0 
35.0 

35.0 
27.0 
36.0 
41.0 

36.0 
33.5 
36.5 
19.5 

26.5 
28.6 
26.0 

iao 
2ao 

26.0 

iae 

14.0 
21.0 
19.0 

13.5 
17.7 
2510 

2ao 

15.6 

21.0 
36.0 
33.0 
34,0 

35.K) 
37.0 
33.5 
3a  0 

26.0 

28.0 

Iowa____._ _ 

2R  0 

20.0 

North  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas..- 

Kentucky 

20.0 
22.0 
24.2 
2a5 
26.0 

22.0 

Alabama 

13.0 
12.0 

11.5 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

17.0 

20.6 
16. 6 

iao 

140 

10. 0 

New  Mexico 

20.4) 
30.0 

Utah 

28.0 

26.93aG 

IHM 

Idaho .... 

Washington. 

30.6 

27.8 
3a  7 
348 

3Z  0 
36.0 
26.5 

sa  o 

36.0 
30.0 
3L0 
33.0 

35.0 
33.6 
10.5 

6.0 

United  States    . 

26.1 

27.7 

23.9 

29.2 

23.1 

2ao 

26.8 

2&2 

24.4 

26.3 

240 

28.9 

11.5 

27.0 

29.6 

2a3 

29.3 

83.2 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
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Table  62. — Corn:  Acreage  and  yield  per  acre  in  specified  countries,  average  1909- 

1918,  annual  1921-1924 


Acreage 

Yield  per  acre ' 

Country 

Aver- 
age, 
1909- 
1913 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Aver 
age, 

1909- 
1913 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Northern  Hemisphere 
north  america 

1,000 

acres 

309 

104,229 

^6,093 

1,000 

acres 

297 

103,74c 

2.54S 
310 

1,000 

acres 

311 

102,841 

4,284 
45£ 

1,000 

acres 

31* 

104,324 

1,000 

acres 

29f 

105,015 

Bush 
els 
66.  ( 
26.C 
21.  ( 

Bush 
els 
50.2 
29.6 
24.  C 
18.3 

Bush 
els 
37.  f 
28.8 
19.6 
11.  £ 

Bush- 
els 
42.8 
29.8 

Bush- 
els 
34.0 

United  States 

23.2 

Guatemala- ; 

457 

17.2 

Total  North  America  com- 
parable with  1909-1913 

110,631 
104,538 

106,582 
104,037 

107,448 
103,161 

Total  North  America  com- 
parable with  1924 

104,642 

106,307 

ETJROPE 

» 1,160 
1,134 

814 
1,178 

714 

3,717 

6 

790 
1,159 

761 

3,811 

4 

845 
1,166 

834 
1,137 

19.4 
23.4 

12.8 
21.1 
16.9 
24.8 

16.0 
23.2 
15.3 
20.2 

15.0 

2a  6 

21.7 

Spain.- 

21.3 

Italy. — 

'4,090 

3 

'6 

'190 

'376 
'2,192 
'4,786 

a  454 
'1,492 
'9,644 

»164 

»2,031 

3,790 
4 

3,756 
4 

25.1 

23.5 

26.2 

112 

385 
2,167 
4,646 

494 
1421 
8,610 

132 

3,101 

iii 

392 

2,445 

4,722 

144 

397 

2,459 

4,452 

389 
2,469 

23.8 
22.3 
27.7 
24.9 
21.7 
17.6 
20.0 
17.2 

17.9 

22.5 
24.5 
14.6 
16.9 
15.3 
11.6 

iao 

17.2 
14.6 

23.6 
25.2 
19.9 
19.0 

24.0 
26.8 

20.0 
18.3 

24.5 

32.4 

1,313 

8,411 

183 

5,306 

1,364 

8,413 

189 

3,430 

1,465 

8,949 

190 

11.8 
18.4 
16.2 

12.6 

19.7 
18.0 
203 

19.2 

18.6 

17.6 

Poland 

Russia,    including    Ukraine    and 
Northern  Caucasia 

Total    Europe    comparable 

27,722 
20,255 

Total    Europe    comparable 
with  1924. __ 

18,329 

18,508 

18,627 

19, 193 

AFRICA 

612 

13 

55 

2,086 

535 

18 

16 

2,035 

668 

16 

44 

1,866 

9.6 
11.8 

6.4 
3a  2 

8.6 
12,7 

1.9 
32.7 

7.2 
14.4 

6.3 
36.1 

34 

43 

1,778 

18 
41 

17.6 
5.3 
36.1 

13.3 

Tnnta 

5.0 

Egypt 

Total     Africa     comparable 
with  1909-1913 

1,855 

77 

2,154 
68 

2,069 
34 

1,925 
61 

Total     Africa     comparable 
with  1924 

59 

ASIA 

15,898 
1,215 

133 

166 

»812 

6,164 

183 

225 

1,344 

6,290 
11 

140 

227 
1,359 

5,908 
» 

--» 

14.0 

ias 

15.6 

12.9 

Japanese  Empire: 

25.6 
14.3 
9.2 

27.7 
14.3 
11,7 

24.7 
12.8 

H).8 

Philippines -  . 

1,378 

13.1 

Total  Asia  comparable  with 

8,214 
148,422 
124,870 

8,027 

Total  Northern  Hemisphere 

comparable  with  1909-1913 

Total  Northern  Hemisphere 

122,434 

121,706 

123,330 

124.  5H0 

Southern  Hemisphere 
Chile - --- 

56 

551 

8,710 

22,290 

»  161 

69 

494 

8,090 

3,493 

186 

4,884 

284 

12 

79 

547 

7,344 

4,599 

182 

3,690 

305 

11 

70 

677 

7,851 

80 

.569 

8,465 

26.0 
10.9 
22.0 
14.6 
11.4 

28.6 

24.4 
.  9.3 
28.6 
1&6 
23.4 
12  2 
25.6 
41.8 

22.5 
8.6 
24.0 
7.7 
13.0 
12.7 
25.7 

24.0 
9.6 
22,4 

25.8 

11.4 

32.7 

221 

3,886 

230 
4,028 

24.3 
12.6 

12.9 

12.4 

353 
.'5 

New  Zealand 

10 

9 

Total  Southern  Hemisphere 

comparable  with  1909-1913. 

Total  Southern  Hemisphere 

12,126 

12,628 
13,735 

13,067 

11,853 

12,716 

13,381 

"World  total  comparable  with 

160,548 
124,870 

World  total  comparable  with 
1924_ 

36, 169,133,  M9 

136,045 

137,070 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Official  sources  and  International  Institute  of  Agri- 
enltare  unless  otherwise  stated.  For  each  year  is  shown  the  acreage  producing  *.he  crop  harvested  during 
the  calendar  year. 

>  Yield  per  acre  not  computed  when  acreage  is  less  than  12,000  acres.         *  Two-year  average. 

a  One  year  only.  *  Four-year  average. 

»  Estimated  for  present  territory. 
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Table  63. — Corn:  Production  in  specified  countries,  average  1909-1918,  annual 

1921-1924 
[Thousand  bushels — i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Country 


Northern  Hemisphere 

north  america 

Canada 

United  States :_.. 

Mexico -- 

Guatemala 


Total  North  America  comparable 
with  1909*1913 

Total  North  America  comparable 
with  1924 __ 


France... 
Spain 

Portugal- 
Italy. 


Switzerland 

Austria 

Czechoslovakia.. _' 

Hungary. l 

Yugoslavia _ 

Greece- — . 

Bulgaria _ j 

Rumania 

Poland --■ j 

Russia,  including  Ukraine  and  Northern 
Caucasia- 


Total  Europe  comparable  with 
1909-1913.... 

Total  Europe  comparable  with 
1924 .= 


Morocco., 
Algeria- .. 

Tunis 

Egypt.... 


Average, 

1909-1913 


17,297 

2, 712, 364 

183,  362 

1  5,090 


Total  Africa  comparable  with  1909- 
1913 , 

Total  Africa  comparable  with  1924... 


ASIA 


India,  British 

Russia  (Asiatic)... 
Japanese  Empire: 

Japan 

Chosen 

Philippines 


Total  Asia  comparable  with  1909- 
1913 

Total  Northern  Hemisphere  com. 
parable  with' 1909-1913:.:; 

Total  Northern  Hemisphere  com- 
parable with  1924 

Southern  Hemisphere 


Chile 

Uruguay 

Argentina 

Union  o  f  South  Africa. 

Southern  Rhodesia 

Java  and  Madura 

Australia 

New  Zealand 


Total  Southern  Hemisphere  com- 
parable with  1909-1913 

Total  Southern  Hemisphere  com- 
parable with  1924 

World  total  comparable  with  1909- 
4913 

World  total  comparable  with  1924... 


2,868,111 
2, 863, 021 


'22,467 
26,548 


'  102,  676 

113 

'4,530 

>  8, 398 

'60,813 

'  111,  897 

'9,860 

'26,277 

>  193,  209 

.'2,822 

'36,392 


606,002 
552,398 


1921 


14,904 

3,  068,  569 

61,020 

6,674 


3, 160, 167 
3,144,493 


10, 393 
24,897 
11,374 
92,326 
218 

2,621 

9,432 
31,  703 
73,788 

7,641 

16, 380 

110,933 

2,266 

45,100 


13,798 

2,  906, 020 

83,762 

6,412 


3,008,992 
3, 003, 579 


12,  676 

20,832 

11,664 

76,830 

185 

3,477 

9,884 

48,  725 

89,  796 


15,  479 

154,735 

2,776 


1923 


13,608 

3, 053,  557 

101, 320 

7,874 


3, 176, 359 
3,168,486 


12,  673 
23,  924 


89,204 
165 

3,450 
10, 620 
49,247 
81,  349 

7,572 
26,866 
151, 405 

3,831 

65,777 


427,497 
370,069 


228 
64,273- 


65,099 


»  82,  620 
'15,793 

3,391 

2,236 

'7,461 


111,  501 
3,650,713 
3,416,245 


1,455 

0,026 

191,  698 

'*  33, 617 

•1,834 


10,057 
'265 


244,852 


3,895,695 


5,900 
163 
354 

67,165 


67, 672 
507 


4,241 
3,208 
15,718 


3,515,069 


1,685 

4,600 

230,420 

47,669 

4,360 

59,  618 

7,259 

501 


296,494 
301,184 


3,816,253 


435, 142 


4,564 

229 

31 

66,460 


06,720 
260 


98,320 


$456 
2,902 
14,651 


3,438,981 


1,777 

4,722 

176, 171 

36,195 

2,367 

46,  787 

7,840 

488 


228,560 
232,312 


3,671,293 


445,  453 


4,805 

230 

283 

65,449 


65,962 
513 


76,088 


18,030 


8, 614, 461 


1,677 

6,519 

176, 105 

68,410 
5,377 

49, 113 


506 


239,297 


3,  853,  748 


10,042 

2,  436,  513 
106,293 


2,552,848 


18, 110 

24,244 


98, 421 
157 


9,531 
80,088 
106,293 


27,265 
157, 184 


621,2 


239 
205 


3,074,585 


2,062 

6,499 

276,756 


2,964 
49,890 


480 


338,631 


3,413,216 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Official  sources  and  International  Institute  of  Agricul- 
ture unless  otherwise  stated.    For  each  year  is  shown  the  production  during  the  calendar  year. 
>  One  year  only.       '  Estimated  for  present  territory-       '  Two-year  average.       'Four-year  average. 
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Table  64. — Corn:  World  production,  1900-1924 
[Thousand  bushels — i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Production 

in  countries 

reporting 

all  years 

1900-1923 

Production 
as  reported 

Estimated 
world  totals 
(prelimi- 
nary) 

Three  selected  countries 

Year 

United 
States 

Italy 

Argentina 

1900 _ 

2,657,479 
1, 784,  780 
2,  755, 097 
2,640,948 
2, 673,  669 

2,920,433 
3,042,894 
2,667,113 
2,702,729 

2,  740, 791 

3,066,689 
2,683,121 
3, 287, 886 
2, 616, 166 
2,844,850 

3, 174, 515 
2, 699,  694 
3, 197, 869 
2,618,641 
2,935,030 

3,343,224 
3, 198, 868 

3,  026,  064 
3, 183,  038 

3, 146, 539 

2,  328,  687 

3. 274. 417 

3. 133. 418 
3,066,601 

3, 464,  564 

3,  703,  932 
3,354,363 
3, 266,  956 
3,390,685 

3,  709,  655 
3, 647, 596 
4,220,154 
3, 557, 132 
3,939,799 

3, 990, 557 
3, 176, 062 
3, 719, 215 

3,  279,  232 
3,671,630 

4,292,421 
4,044,444 
4,027,438 

4,  206,  958 
3, 128, 634 

3,445,529 
2, 637, 787 
3,552,137 
3, 417, 243 
3, 339,  736 

3, 743, 794 
3,  980,  577 
3,  628,  813 
3, 705, 956 
3,703,585 

3,951,255 

3,  790,  396 

4,  329,  454 
3,743,632 
4,041,799 

4, 142, 567 
3,475,462 
4, 049, 715 
3,  469,  832 
3,962,630 

4,437,421 
4,054,444 
4,055,238 

4,288,058 

2,505,148 
1, 613, 628 
2,619,499 
2, 346, 897 
2,  528,  662 

2,  748,  949 
2, 897,  662 
2, 512, 068 
2,644,957 
2, 572, 336 

2, 886,  260 
2,  531,  488 
3, 124,  746 
2, 446,  988 
2,672,804 

2,994,793 

2,  566,  927 
3,066,233 
2, 602,  666 
2,811,302 

3,206,584 

3,  068,  569 
2,906,020 
3, 063, 557 
2,  436, 513 

87,969 
100,455 
71,028 
88,990 
90,545 

97,265 
92,904 
88,412 
96,845 
99,289 

101, 722 
93,618 

98,668 
108,388 
104,  967 

121, 824 
81,647 
82,771 
76,690 

86,846 

89,298 
92,326 
76,830 
89,204 
98,421 

85, 611 

1901 

98,841 

1902 

84,018 

1903 

148,946 

1904 

175, 187 

1905 

140,707 

1906 

194,910 

1907 

71,768 

1908 

136,055 

1909 

177,155 

1910. ..'. 

175,187 

1911 

27,676 

1912..  ^ 

296,849 

1913 

196,642 

1914 

263,138 

1918 

326,178 

1916 

161, 133 

1917. 

58,839 

1918 

170,860 

1919 

224,239 

1920 

258.686 

1921 _. 

230,420 

1922... 

176, 171 

1923 _ 

-    176,104 

1924 

276,786 

. 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research. 
ture  unless  otherwise  stated. 
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Table  65. — Corn: 

Farm  stocks,  shipments, 

and  quality,  United  States,  1897-1924 

Year  begin- 

Old stocks 
on  farms 
Nov.  1' 

Crop 

Total 
supplies 

Stocks  on 
farms 
Mar.  1 

following ' 

Shipped  out 
of  county 

ning  Not.  1 

Quantity 

Quality1 

Proportion 
merchantable  1 

where 
grown1 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901... 

1,000  bmh. 
320,488 
166,330 
134,995 
106,198 
116,016 

31,494 
137,  602 
83,379 
83,105 
122,732 

1,000  bmh, 
2,144,553 
2, 261, 119 
2,454,628 
2, 505, 148 
1,613,528 

2, 619, 499 
2, 346,  897 
2,528,662 
2,748,949 
2,897,662 

Per  cent 
86.3 
83.8 
87.2 
85.5 
73.7 

Per  cent 

86.8 

'    82.2 

86.7 

86,8 

lfiOObush. 

1.861,838 
1,868,027 
2, 127, 460 
2,178,608 

IfiOO  bmh. 
2,  465,  041 
2,417,449 
2,  589,  623 
2,611,346 
1,729,544 

1,000  bmh. 
878,063 
937,016 
■  904,586 
927,423 
471,609 

IMOO  bmh. 
472,426 
478,991 
420,739 
585,701 
166,613 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906. 

80.7 
83.1 
86.2 
90.6 
89.9 

76.0 
76.6 
84.5 
88.3 
89.3 

1,991,866 
1,774,099 
2, 136,  927 
2,427,996 
2,687,596 

2,650,993 
2, 484,  499 
2,  612,  041 
2, 832,  054 
3,020,394 

1,091,534 

871, 712 

972,077 

1, 124,  905 

1,287,066 

580,139 
449, 719 
565, 287 
696,366 
690, 490 

1907 

1908 

1909.. 

1910 

1911 

129,786 

69,251 

77,403 

113,919 

123,824 

2,512,068 
2,844,957 
2, 572,  336 
2,886,260 
2,531,488 

82.8 
86.9 
84.2 
87.2 
80.6 

77.2 
88.2 
82.7 
86.4 
80.1 

1, 939,  877 
2,244,571 
2, 126,  965 
2,492,763 
2,027,922 

2,641,851 

2?  614,  208 
2,649,739 
3, 000, 179 
2, 655,  312 

931,503 

999,235 

980,848 

1, 165, 378 

884,059 

.   470,048 

.568,510 

620,067 

661, 777 

617,766 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

64,764 
137,972 
80,046 
96,009 
87,908 

3, 124, 746 

2,446,988 
2,672,804 
2,994,793 
2,666,927 

85.5 
82.2 
85.1 
77.2 
83.8 

86.0 
80.1 
84.5 
7L1 
83.9 

2,654,907 
1,961,058 
2,269,756 
2, 127,  965 
2,154,487 

3,189,510 
2,584,960 
2,752,860 
3,090,802 
2,654,835 

1,290,642 
866,352 
910,  894 

1, 116,  559 
782,303 

680,831 
422,059' 
498,288 
560,824 
450,589 

1917;. 

1918 

1919 

1920 

34,448 
114, 678 

69,835 
139,083 

3,065,233 
2,502,665 
2,811,302 
3,208,584 

75.2 

86.6 

89.1 

.    89.6 

60.0 
82.4 
87.1 
86.9 

1,837,728 
2, 062,  041 
2,448,204 
2,789,720 

3, 099, 681 
2,617,343 
2, 881, 137 
3,347,667 

1,253,290 

855,269 

1,  045,  575 

1,564,832 

678,027' 
362,589 
470,328; 
705.481 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924» 

285,769 
177,287 
83,856 
102,429 

3,068,569 
2,  906,  020 
8,053,557 
2,436,613 

84.0 
85.0 
79.4 
63.2 

87.5 
88.3 
80.8 

2.684.634 
2, 567.  044 
2,467,763 

'  8,354,838 
3,  083;  307 
3,137,413 
2,538,942 

1,305,569 
1,093,306 

1,153,847 

587,893 
518,779 
600,745 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 

'Based  on  reported  percentage  of  entire  crop  on  farms,  proportion  merchantable,  and  per  cent  shipped 
out  of  county  where  grown.  .  ,     

>  1909-lOto  1920-21,  quality  reported  as  per  cent  of  a  high  medium  grade;  1921,  per  cent  of  merchantable 
quality. 

3  Preliminary. 
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Table  66.— Com:  Monthly  marketings  by  farmers  t  United  Siatee,  1917-1988 


Year  beginning 
July 

Percentage  of  year's  receipts  as  reported  by  about  3,506  mills  and  elevators 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

.Tune 

Sea- 
son 

1917--. _ 

ft  ft 

4.0 

3.4 

3.8 

8.8 

1Z2 

14.2 

16.1 

13.7 

7.1 

6.6 

5.8 

100.0 

1918 

6.7 

6.9 

8.4 

fl.  7 

7.3 

12.0 

18.0 

7.2 

7.8 

8.2 

8.0 

6.1 

100.0 

1919 

4.5 

5.6 

4.9 

5,6 

9.2 

15.0 

12.9 

9.5 

8.7 

5.9 

7.6 

10.6 

100.0 

1920.. _. 

5.4 

5.6 

6.9 

5.3 

7.1 

11.3 

14.3 

11.7 

8.9 

5.6 

8.5 

9.4 

100.0 

1921.. 

4.9 

7.3 

8.6 

8.7 

6.6 

12.4 

13.8 

12.4 

7.8 

4.7 

7.6 

7.5 

100.0 

1922.. ._ 

0.8 

7.5 

9.1 

8.2 

8.7 

13.6 

10.7 

11.(1 

6.8 

5.3 

6.1 

6.4 

100.0 

1923 

6.8 

7.2 

6.1 

5.6 

10.4 

12.3 

12.9 

13.3 

7.4 

6.1 

5.9 

6.0 

100.0 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 

Table  87. — Com:  Receipts  and  shipments,  11  primary  markets,  1909-1924 
[Thousand  bushels— i.  e.,  000  omittedl 


Year  beginning 
Nov.  1 

Chicago 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

Duluth 

St.  Louis 

Toledo 

Re- 
ceipts 

Ship- 
ments 

Re- 
ceipts 

Ship- 
ments 

Re- 
ceipts 

Ship- 
ments 

Re- 
ceipts 

Ship- 
ments 

Re- 
ceipts 

Ship- 
ments 

Re- 
ceipts 

Ship- 
ments 

1909 

1910 

83,  428 
113,808 
10S,  431 

66,011 
92,662 
73,  940 
94.311 

57,528 

6,  536 
7,895 
9,410 
11,  613 
15,804 

5,  S93 

7.625 
6,506 
7,887 
10,  727 

6,564 
8,948 
5,423 
6,258 
10,  710 

5,047 
5,370 
3,264 
4.374 
8,776 

883 

1,697 

12 

492 

878 

943 

1,597 

12 

492 

362 

22, 913 
23,  766 
25,  176 
22,  762 
16,961 

10,  383 
15,  422 
15,  492 
12.257 
10,119 

4,001 
6,236 
4,121 
2,998 
4,560 

1,840 
3,290 

1911 

2,037 

1912 

131,792 

84,  838 

1.  8S5 

1913 

2,314 

Ay.  1909-1913 

105,  459 

76,  888 

10,261 

7,728 

7,681 

5,366 

792 

701 

22,  316 

13,935 

4,383 

2,273 

1914 

1915 

116,348 
101,  325 

78,  723 

80,  256 
62,  148 
40,  497 
34,540 
32,  019 
37,236 
113,374 

19,009 
9,887 
12,  755 
12.  374 
6,784 
14,  652 
27,  485 

16,  985 
6,943 
8,681 
7,006 
3,697 
7,079 

21,  823 

14,  699 

5,  661 
9,550 

16,  715 

6,  621 
9,192 

12,066 

11,997 
3,927 
7,779 
9,636 
4,773 
6,384 
8,483 

3,030 

(') 

32 

177 

6 

5 

4,834 

3,036 
W 

6 
170 

(') 

(') 

3,777 

IS,  626 
17,974 
21,312 
25,  354 
19,  219 
27,593 
25,924 

10,206 
8,678 
13,  191 
16, 130 
11,  956 
15,975 
17,044 

4.582 
4,656 
2,882 
2,609 
1,127 
2,122 
3,194 

2,594 
1,422 

1918 

1,190 

19iS 

01,366 
8,',  641 
167,  241 

549 

1919... 

1,298 

1920 

1,349 

Av  1914  1920 

101,  633 

57, 153 

14,788 

10,316 

10,  643 

7,568 

22,286 

13,  311 

3,025 

1,366 

1921 

186,815 

115,  700 
65,890 
48,440 

25,  630 
15,  280 
17,083 

22, 168 
11,  748 
11,697 

15.  920 
7,531 
18,  436 

12,048 
4,828 
13,  711 

14,  111 

688 

9,570 

14,  034 

639 

8,886 

33,809 
29,  856 
39,215 

22,713 
20.243 
24,016 

3,994 

3,149 
4,090 

1,795 

1923 

101, 108 

1,445 

1923 
November  ... 
December 

1924 

January 

February .. 

7,905 
12, 046 

9,469 
14,740 
9,287 
4,187 
5,018 
6,901 
4,926 
7,736 
10,  677 
9,276 
6,347 
12, 023 

3,484 
4,360 

5,  051 
5,309 
4.353 
Si  277 
3,035 
8,262 
2,880 
3,  376 
4,266 
6,197 
2,364 
2,878 

1,  557 

2,710 

1,111 

3.409 

2,466 

720 

483 

851 

941 

1,020 

1,072 

743 

199 

439 

610 
1,597 

914 
1,024 

1,244 

1,854 

1,185 

561 

.42? 

515 

654 

L112 

208 

128 

2,  254 
3,930 

1,637 

3,367 

2,202 

820 

487 

944 

977 

639 

783 

416 

382 

1.340 

1,299 
2,719 

1,284 

2,155 

1,398 

1,048 

1,253 

809 

696 

292 

414 

344 

530 

888 

272 
1,316 

561 
1,952 
2,930 
274 
495 
719 
187 
587 
1.57 
120 

188 
846 

29 

25 
143 
4,197 
2,176 
510 
325 
447 

"""2§5 
6 

2,090 
4,524 

4,629 
6,393 
2.862 
3,589 
3,080 
2,83* 
3,711 
1,933 
2,172 
2,397 
1,411 
2,731 

843 
1,968 

3,045 
3,  535 
2,169 
2.056 
1,900 
2,196 
2, 149 
1,420 
1,243 
1,492 
690 
1,324 

379 
370 

452 
750 
468 

88 
99 

154 
296 
2ft0 

2781        120 

389         152 

181         106 

176          81 

144          44 

September 

October 

November.  ..j. 
December 

184 
319 
542 
455 

8 

17 

93 

239 
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Table  67.— Corn:  Receipts  and  shipments,  11  primary  markets,  1909-1924 — Con. 


Year  begin- 
ning Nov. 

Detroit 

Kansas  City 

Peoria 

Omaha 

Indianapolis 

Total 

Re- 
ceipts 

Ship- 
ments 

Re- 
ceipts 

Ship- 
ments 

Re- 
ceipts 

Ship- 
ments 

Re- 
ceipts 

Ship- 
ments 

Re- 
ceipts 

Ship- 
ments 

Re- 
ceipts 

Ship- 
ments 

1909 

2,477 
3,860 
2,857 
2,757 
2,835 

1,412 
1,930 
1,888 
1,615 
1,636 

15, 102 
16,026 
19,646 
16,992 
27,494 

12,873 
13, 395 
14, 971 
10, 614 
19,192 

15,387 
16,  477 
19,041 
17,923 
14,723 

11,009 
11, 141 
14,292 
11,202 
6,651 

(') 
20,817 
22,618 
37,108 

(') 

(') 
15, 404 
17,  732 
33,040 

(') 

(') 
13,687 
15,974 
14, 118 

(0 

(') 

1,947 

3,637 

5,183 

1C>2,  290 
198,  713 
228,  621 
252,177 
230,029 

121,411 

1910 

152,  522 

1911 

149, 753 

1912 

166,006 

1913 

155,  528 

Av  1919-1923 

2,957 

1,696 

19,052 

14,209 

16,710 

10, 859 

214,366 

253,  776 
250,300 
226,963 
294,660 
169, 123 
219,  763 
310,  122 

149,044 

^. 



^^^.^_ 



1914 

4,  058 
4,726 
3.192 
4, 361 
1,633 
1,671 
1,663 

3,021 
3,139 
2,425 
717 
626 
481 
261 

16,  396 
25.837 
12,743 
31,366 
16. 146 
11.  218 
14, 137 

11,914 
22,459 
8, 469 
24,  481 
10,345 
5, 034 
9,742 

16,  736 
35,948 
31,  533 
36. 176 
18,  511 
22,449 
16,  091 

6,831 
13,722 
11,870 
17,062 
10,  530 
17,660 

9,823 

24,-599 
21,496 
29,820 
46, 159 
21,805 
23,227 
20,012 

23,117 
15,  948 
25, 179 
36,355 
21,197 
18,604 
17, 356 

15,  087 
22,790 
24,421 
20,583 
15,905 
19,  991 
17,505 

6,498 
11, 073 
14,  801 
9,208 
7,130 
7, 170 
6,353 

176,  455 

1815 

149,  459 

1916 

134,088 

1917 

156,  463 

1918 

102,822 

1919 _.. 

116,921 

1920 

209,  385 

Av.  1914-1920. 

3,043 

1,524 

18,263 

13,206 

25,  349 

12,500 

26,731 

22,  537 

19,469 

8,890 

246,  387 

149, 370 

1921 

2,454 
1,957 
1,683 

903 
289 
253 

16,063 
15, 499 
21,  136 

10,  242 
7.239 
13,605 

24,116 
21, 157 
17,730 

18,295 
16, 278 
10,  573 

29,583 
22,730 
27, 495 

26,047 
20,266 
27, 170 

21,665 
18,317 
17,  536 

7,  0531374, 160 
6, 161:252, 124 
5, 881'275, 082 

250,998 

1922 

154,699 

1923 

165, 677 

1923 

November 

December 

1924 
January 

February 

225 
339 

283 

343 

207 

58 

44 

33 

5 

14 

62 

70 

19 

58 

2 
16 

18 
34 
38 
69 
39 
20 
7 

2 
8 
5 
3 

1,763 

2,718 

3,031 
3,518 
2,102 
1,922 
1,497 
1,035 
1,421 
1,031 
668 
430 
1,740 
4,747 

628 
1,306 

1,814 

1,  565 

1,330 

1,741 

1,490 

1,380 

720 

764 

555 

312 

411 

533 

1,579 
2,611 

1,339 
1,866 
1,076 
1,205 
1,017 
1,075 
1,345 
1,170 
1,649 
1,798 
1,369 
1,949 

1,137 
1,874 

728 

1,061 

664 

624 

506 

693 

674 

590 

949 

1,073 

678 

1,132 

1,404 
3,434 

4,019 
4,682 
2,877 
2,311 
1,372 
1,412 
1,150 
1,764 
2,104 
966 
502 
1,459 

773 
2,600 

3,159 
4,465 
3,355 
3,374 
2,181 
1,702 
1,103 
1,457 
1,937 
1,064 
430 
543 

2,363 
1,474 

1,S87 

2,326 

1, 352 

955 

915 

1,044 

1,617 

955 

1,197 

1,  451 

1,940 

2,178 

475 
519 

463 

551 
625 
353 
420 
462 
385 
530 
484 
61! 
558 
777 

21,  791 
35, 472 

28,418 
42,346 
27,799 
16,  289 
14,  797 

16,  030 
16,456 
16, 993 
20,  705 

17,  986 
14, 158 
27, 392 

9,527 
17,904 

17,262 
19,995 
15,481 

14,659 

10, 358 

13, 357 

July 

9,632 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

9,313 
10,959 
11,230 
6,200 
8,451 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  the  Chicago  Daily  Trade  Bulletin  and 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  Annual  Reports. 

'No  report. 

Table  68. — Corn:  Visible  supply  in  United  States,  first  of  month,  1909-1924 
[Thousand  bushels— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Year 
beginning 
November 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

1909 

2,653 
3,510 
1,703 
2,689 
6,206 

3,289 
1,545 
2,054 
1,525 
2,026 

8,465 
5,099 
5,140 
5,  879 
12,126 

9,764 
9,145 
6,900 
9,717 
16,505 

13,480 
11,794 
14,257 

17,  918 
18, 374 

13,778 
11,166 
15,  914 
21,494 
18, 812 

10,603 
7,047 
7,490 
7,270 
9,380 

5,940 
4,685 
5,699 
2,549 
4,409 

5, 146! 
7,  482 
8,2041 
11,  479! 
7,589| 

3,770 
7,100 
2,451 
6,389 
3,203 

2,750 
6,724 
1,823 
2,612 
3,923 

5,011 

1910 

6,339 

1911 

3,101 

1912 

7,308 

1913 

5,461 

Av.  1909-1913. 

3,  352 

2,088 

7,342 

10,406 

15, 165 

16,233 

8,358 

4,656 

7,980: 

4,583 

3,506 

5,444 

1914 

3,114 
3,288 
2,361 
1,277 
4,733 
1,484 
10,085 

3,382 
4,387 
2,677 
1,932 
2, 216 
1,477 
4,597 

19,703 
8,919 
5,838 
3,155 
2,415 
2,921 
5,409 

34,156 
14,773 

10,  671 
4,623 
5,549 
3,575 

14,297 

41,  238 
24,605 
12,  931 
8,939 
4,483 
4, 951 
22,333 

32,  877 
27,  697 
11,974 
19, 016 
2,514 
5,669 
32, 896 

20,203 

21,004 
7,173 

16,111 
4,245 
5,035 

23,018 

12,  795 

14,505 
2,629 

13,038 
2,600 
2,740 

15,103 

5,2251 
6,S70i 
3, 277; 

11,487! 
4,0381 
4,364' 

24,304: 

2,306 
5, 167 
2,841 
9,  4C6 
2,  461 
6,  152 
14,584 

2,382 
3,330 
2,371 
5,232 
956 
2,564 
11,500 

3,444 

1915 

5,093 

1916 

1,163 

1917 _ 

5,503 

1918 

2,163 

1919 

7,587 

1920 

11,765 

Av.  1914-1920. 

3,763 

2,953 

6,909 

12,  52l!   17,069 

18,  949 

13,837 

9,059 

8,509, 

6, 140 

4,048 

5,245 

1921 

18,  891 

8,806 

809 

8,097 

15,518 
11,072 
2,690 
7,563 

23,279 
16,760 
8,799 

30,778    44.792 

46,  889 
28,742 
26,074 

35,564 
22,339 
17,  978 

27,046 
6,734 
12,288 

29,3371 

3,366 
8,279 

19,509 
2, 373 
4,887 

7,314 
1,587 
6,070 

12,206 

1922 

21,658 
9,379 

27,529 
18,898 

2,052 

1923 

7,154 

1924 

1 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research. 
Compiled  from  the  Chicago  Daily  Trade  Bulletin, 
month. 


Reported  on  Saturday  nearest  the  first  of  each 


Table  69. — Corn:  Classification  of  cars  graded  by  licensed  inspectors,  all  inspection  points 


Total  of  all  classes  and  subclasses  under  each  grade,  annual  inspections,  1917-1923 

Year  beginning  November 

Receipts 

Shipments 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Sample 

Total 

1 

2 

3     . 

4 

5 

6 

Sample 

Total 

1917... 

Cars 
2,281 
12,661 
28,617 
68,660 
30,970 
21,580 
3,038 

Cars 
18, 714 
34,727 
47,961 

88,  875 
197,  254 
141,  563 

59,  578 

Cars 
58,562 
40,872 
38,  774 
64,237 
115,201 
98,  932 
111,  899 

Cars 
56,240 

41, 491 : 

56,647 
63,081 
42,880 
24,261 
69, 352 

Cars 
45, 610 
28,832 
27,313 
21,176 
21, 963 

4,270 
35,901 

Cars 
44,621 
16,061 
'  9,188 

9,420 
15,979 

3,  526 
15,404 

Cars 
98,844 
19,638 
13,068 
8,738 
4,951 
3,711 
10,741 

Cars 

324,872 
194,282 
221,458 
324,  077 
429,204 
297,843 
305,913 

Cars 

510 
2,339 
5,966 
34,785 
9,854 
3,338 
.978 

Cars 

11,  589 
29,368 

Cor* 

54,975 

39,532 

Cars 
31,687 

15,  985 
15,  381 
10,774 
7,270 
2,767 
15,065 

Cars 
13,037 
5,670 
4,908 
1,774 
5,321 
666 
3,138 

Cars 
16, 141 
6,616 
2,351 
2,449 
4,992 
933 
2,185 

Cars 
32,218 
7,425 
3,419 
3,172 
1,436 
639 
2,131 

Cars 

160,157 

105,935 

102,129 

244,342 

307,299 

177, 777 

162,490 

1918 

1919 

39,  323       30,  781 

1920. 

141,  483 

229,539 

131,  026 

59,649 

49,905 
48,887 
38,408 
79,354 

V> 

1921 

■s 

1922 

§ 

19123 

is" 

Ss 

Class  ' 

Total  inspections  by  grade  and  class  Nov.  1, 1923,  to  Oct.  31, 1924 

© 

White 

647 
1,305 
1,086 

12,995 

29,782 
16,801 

19,330 

58,863 
33,706 

12,482 
40,213 
16,687 

5,689 
24,182 

6,030 

1,843 
10, 181 
3,380 

1,294 
6,387 
3,060 

54,280 
170,  913 
80,720 

255 
226 
497 

14,200 
30,167 
15,282 

10,070 
80,477 
18,807 

2,519 
8,181 
4355 

270 

1,871 

997 

162 

1,049 

974 

129 

739 

1,263 

27,605 
92, 710 
42,175 

S* 

Yellow 

«* 

Total  of  all  classes  and  subclasses  under  each  grade,  annual  inspections,  1917-1923 

Year  beginning  November 

Receipts 

Shipments 

to 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Sample 

Total 

.1 

2    . 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Sample 

Total 

3 

a 

1917 

Percent 
07 
6.5 
12.9 
21.2 
7.2 
7.2 
1.0 

Per  cent 
8.8 
17.9 
21.7 

•    27.4 
46.0 
47.5. 
19.5 

Per  cent 
18.0 
21.0 
17.5 
19.8 
26.8 
33.2 
36.6 

Percent 
17.3 
21.4 
25.6 
19.5 
10.0 
8.2 
22.7 

Percent 
141 
14  8 
12.3 
6.5 
5.1 
1.4 
11.7 

Per  cent 
13.7 
8.3 
41 
2.9 
3.7 
1.2 
5.0 

Percent 
30  4 
10.1 
5.9 
2.7 
1.2 
1.3 
3.6 

Per  cent 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

Percent 
0.3 
2.2 
6.8 
14  3 
3.2 
1.9 
.6 

Percent 
7.2 
27.7 
38.5 
57.9 
747 
73.7 
36.7 

Percent 
343 
37.3 
301 
20.4 
16.0 
21.6 
48.8 

Percent 
19.8 
15.1 
15.1 
4.4 
2.3 
1.5 
9.3 

Per  cent 

8.2 

•       5.4 

48 

.7 

1.7 

.4 

1.9 

Per  cent 
101 
5.3 
23 
1.0 
•1.6 
.5 
1.4 

Per  cent 
20.1 
7.0 
3.4 
1.3 
.5 
.4 
1.3 

Per  cent 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

1918 

1919 \. 

1920 .- 

!?. 

1921 

?s 

1922 

Co 

1923 

Class 

Total  inspections  by  grade  and  class,  Nov.  1, 1923,  to  Oct.  31, 1924- 

White -' 

1.2 
.8 
1.3 

23.9 

17.4 

•      20.8 

35.6 
344 
41.8 

23.0 

23.5 
20  6 

10.6 
14.2 
7.5 

3.  4            2, 4 
6.  0            3.  7 
4.2            3.8 

100 
100 
100 

0.9 
.3 
1.2 

61.4 
32.6 
36.2 

36.5 
64.5 
446 

9.1 
8.8 
10.3 

1.0 
2.0 
2.4 

0.6 
1.1 
2.3 

0.5 
.8 
3.0 

100 
100 
100 

Yellow 

Mixed 

Grain  Division. 

* 

s 
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Table  70  — Corn,  including  meal:  International  trade,  average  1910-1914,  annual 

1922-19U 


[Thousand  bushels— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Country 


PRINCIPAL  EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES 


Argentina. - 
Bulgaria  s. - 
China8 

Rumania  3- 


Russla.-- 

Union  of  South  Africa. 

United  States  «-. 

Yugoslavia  2  3 


PRINCIPAL  IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES 


Austria3.-.-- 

Austria-Hungary. . 

Belgium" 

Canada 

Czechoslovakia... 


Cuba «... . 
Denmark- 
Egypt 

France".. 
Germany ' 


Greece 

Hungary » 

Italy 

Mexico 

Netherlands.. 


Norway- 
Poland  •-. 
Portugal . 

Spain 

Sweden.  . 


Switzerland 3 

■  Tunis 

United  Kingdom  '•_. 
Uruguay1  > 

Other  countries 


Total. 


Year  ended  June  30 


Average  • 
1910-1914 


Imports 


2    2 

i44 

•38 

•364 

299 
*143 
2,699 


2  118,749 
9,234 
•  148 

•46,998 

28,364 
>  3, 952 
41,409 


15,465 
25, 818 
10,  693 


2,746 
11,777 
504 
19,  793 
32,056 


14,  771 

1,120 

30,377 

"1,292 


1,833 
9,799 
1,656 

3,984 

442 

80,441 

5 

319 


268, 470 


Exports 


8,238 


63 


268 
13  7 

8,641 


2  115 
201 
210 


264,070 


Imports 


(«) 
356 


(') 


4,188 


21,946 
15,  467 
•6,880 

3,089 

20,683 

•1 

19,628 

56,182 

373 

242 

13,753 


40,236 

3,975 
1,169 


13,963 
3,340 

5,481 

•772 

83,025 

266 

713 


315,  737 


Exports 


112, 553 

»  2, 195 

119 

19,729 


16, 827 

179, 490 

12,490 


2  34 


5,525 
87 


'254 
186 
37 


(") 


324 


•21 
>66 
209 

"206 


350,413 


Imports 


(') 


283,168 

2 


3,546 


15,992 
10,364 
2,417 

3,183 
15,005 
637 
21,986 
26,822 


•235 
20,584 


30, 916 

3,316 
123 


16,466 
1,899 

4,995 

2  396 

72,590 

81 

2,083 


257,735 


Exports 


122, 875 

•  1,664 

487 

9,421 


7,111 

96,596 

451 


406 
156 
21 


47 

161 

2 


(12) 


29 


2  11 

a  111 

124 

»  2, 018 


241,995 


1924 
Preliminary 


Imports 


•8 


3,107 


16,460 
9,249 
4,010 


21,629 
5,811 


10,  334 
"29,"354 


3,065 
3,641 


63,591 
""4,227 


190,987 


Exports 


128,313 


852 
'  26, 198 

•5,246 

»  21, 100 

23,136 


1117 
79 

14 


636 

"lii 


"2,020 


208,356 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Official  sources  except  where  otherwise  noted.    Malcena 
or  maizena  is  included  as  "Corn  and  corn  meal." 
'  Years  ended  July  81,  from  International  Institute  of  Agriculture. 
"  Year  ended  December  31 . 

•  International  Institute  of  Agriculture. 

•  Less  than  600. 
•Four-year  average. 
'Three-year  average. 
7  Nine  months. 

•  Commercial  source. 
» Ten  months. 

"  Year  ended  June  30,  from  original  sources. 

"  Six  months. 

i'  Included  in  "Other  countries. 

>»  One  year  only. 

u  Hungary  and  British  India. 
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Table  71. — Corn:   Farm   price   per   bushel,  December  1,  1909-1924,   and  value 

per  acre,  1924 


State 


1909 


Me... 
N.H. 
Vt— . 


K.I.- 

Oram. 
N.Y. 
N.J— 
P8—  - 
Del— 


Md 

Va. 

W.  Va.. 
N.C.- 

s.  c... 


Ga.~ 
Fla... 
Ohio.. 
Ind... 
111— 


Mich... 
Wis.... 
Minn- 
Iowa.  . 
Mo.... 


N.  Dak... 
S.Dak... 
Nebr 


Ky.— 

Tenn._ 
Ala.— 
Miss... 
La..... 
Tex.... 

Okla.-. 
Ark... 
Mont. 
Wyo._ 
Colo— 


V.  s.. 


1910 


N.  Mex— 

Ariz 

Utah 

Nev 


Idaho- 
Wash.. 
Oreg— 
Calif— 


Cts. 
80 
76 
73 
81 
97 

75 
74 
7T 
70 
68 

65 
74 
74 
85 
90 

86 
83 

56 
50 
52 

61 
60 
49 
49 


1911 


Cts 
71 


68 


58.6 


Cts 
90 
82 
80 
83 
95 


1913 


Cts. 
75 

75 
72 
77 


71     85  70 

75     79  77 

80  75 
80     90 


48. 0  61. 8 


86 
79 
45 
Ml  42 
56     41 


41 
67 
70 
64 
50 

75 
100 

75 


Cts. 

87 
81 
81 

85 


Av. 
1909- 
1913 


48.  7  69. 1 


Cts. 
81 

77 
74 
79 
92 

78 
73 


1914 


1915 


Cts. 
8£ 
82 
81 
85 


61 
67 
47 
47 
57 

54 
47 
49 
56 
62 

65 
80 
73 
68 
73 


103 
79 


87.2 


Cts. 
85 
76 
84 
80 

100 


70 


64.4 


Cts. 
119 
115 
110 
120 
138 

120 
110 
100 
97 


64 


64  46 
80  64 
76 


67.5 


80 


1917 


217 
213 

215 


215 
198 
170 
153 
140 

140 
153 
170 
170 
192 

160 
140 
136 
126 
110 


163 
110 
108 


90 
90 

113 
140 
115 
125 

100 


1918 


Cts. 
167 

160 
170 
170 
180 

171 
175 
150 
155 
136 

136 
160 
180 
177 
195 

165 
138 
130 
119 
120 


182     130    .138 


90     114     143 


151 
120 
120 
125 
121 

120 
126 
138 
146 
167 

147 
140 
175 
175 
126 

188 
190 
170 
150 

156 
100|    162 


160 
186 


127.9 


1919 


1920 


Cts. 

195 
170 
175 
172 
186 

180 
166 
153 
147 
145 

140 
169 
164 
185 
197 

160 
140 
121 
125 
130 


130 
110 
128 
149 
146 

145 
148 
151 
161 
176 

164 
180 
136 
140 
135 

180 
210 
181 
210 

183 
170 
155 
193 


136.6 


Cts. 
128 
145 
126 
125 
180 

140 
116 

85 
100 

75 

81 
100 
116 
113 
116 

105 
100 


At. 
1914- 
1920 


125 
120 
120 
138 

140 
119 
122 
140 
155 

157 
159 
160 
150 
118 

127 
164 
165 
165 
142 

161 
200 
150 
140 

165 

185 
155 
179 


134.5 


102 
85 
84 

54 
97 
80 
56 
70 

110 
170 
150 
160 

100 
125 
130 
120 


67.0 


19221923 


Cts. 
144 
136 
137 
138 
160 

143 
132 
116 
114 
101 

102 
118 
127 
131 
142 

122 
109 
9! 


109 
103 


100 
81 
84 
95 

102 

104 
112 
112 
111 
112 


118 
113 
109 

97 

128 
164 
132 
141 

120 
127 
121 
139 


Cts. 
77 
75 
76 
77 

110 

90 
67 
53 
55 
45 


96.7 


Cts. 

100 
75 
91 
94 

120 

96 
83 
70 
72 
70 


57 
67 
50 
31 

90 
100 

76 
120 

50 
86 
84 
77 


42.3 


Valua 
per 

acre 
19241 


Cts. 
112 
111 
110 
115 
115 

107 
100 
95 
91 
81 

82 
94 
99 
102 
106 


86  107 

100 

74 

62 

65 


65.8 


Cts 
136 
134 
118 
129 
140 

120 
117 
116 
118 
112 

111 
126 
124 
124 
123 


72.6 


Dots. 
57.12 

58.96 
55.46 
58.05 
58.80 

61.60 
38.61 
39.44 
42.48 
30.24 

34.41 
26.46 
34.72 
22.32 
14.14 


112   13.66 


98.7 


16.24 
27.04 
23.88 
30. » 

27.56 
27.30 
23.80 
26.04 
24.96 

15.20 
17.60 
22.02 
19.58 
25.50 

23.76 

15.86 
15.12 
13.22 
18.70 

18.24 

17.66 
17.82 
13.16 
8.80 

22.00 
37.50 
37.70 
32.67 

39.55 

37.52 
36.90 
48.30 


22.91 


Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
'  Based  upon  farm  price  Dec.  1. 
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Table  72.— Corn:  United  States,  farm  price  per  bushel,  16th  of  month,  1909-1924 


Year  beginning 
November 

Nov. 
IS 

Dec. 
16 

Jan. 
15 

Feb. 
15 

Mar. 
15 

Apr. 
15 

May 
15 

June 
15 

July 
16 

Aug. 
15 

Sept 
15 

Oct. 
15 

Weight- 
ed av. 

1909 

Cts. 
60.0 
60.3 
63.2 
63.6 
69.9 

Cts. 
60.1 
4a  1 
62.0 

48.8 
69.4 

Cts. 
63.8 
48.6 
63.4 
49.8 
69.0 

Cts. 
66.6 
49.0 
65.6 
61.4 
68.7 

Cts. 
66.7 
49.3 
68.8 
53.0 
69.9 

Ctt. 

64.5 
50.8 
75.2 
55.2 
71.4 

Cts. 
64.4 
83.4 
81.0 
6a7 
73.6 

Cts. 
65.7 
57.6 
81.8 
61.9 

78:2 

Cts. 
66.7 
62.9 
80.2 
64.3 
76.2 

Cts. 
66.8 
65.8 
7a  4 
70.4 
79.2 

Cts. 
63.7 
65.8 
73.9 
76.4 
79.8 

Cts. 
66.8 
65.2 
64.3 
73.0 
74.4 

Cts. 
63.7 

1910                 

53.6 

1911 — 

69.6 

1912                

57.0 

1913 

71.9 

Av.  1909-1913— 

69.4 

67.5 
69.7 
87.0 
137.0 
138.4 
134.0 
77.2 

57.7 

65.3 
69.8 
89.4 
131.  4 
140.6 
137.4 
66.8 

58.9 

69.5 
64.4 
92.9 
136.  8 
141.4 
143.6 
64.6 

60.1 

74.0 
67.4 
98.4 
146.6 
137.6 
147.6 
63.4 

61.3 

76.1 
69.2 
107.2 
154.0 
143.4 
153.6 
63.8 

63.4 

76.4' 
71.3 
132.0 
154.6 

156.1 
164.1 
61,2 

66.2 

77.8 
73.2 
155.4 
154.1 
166.9 
177. 4 
61.0 

68.4 

77.8 
74.8 
162.4 
153.1 
173.8 
186.4 
62  4 

70.0 

72.1 

71.7 

66.7 

63.2 

1914    '. 

7a  3 
77.4 
180.6 
166.7 
183.8 
174.6 
62.0 

78.1 
81.5 
186.0 
162.7 
188.3 
169.7 
59.0 

73.9 
83.0 
175.3 
162.6 
169.6 
138.5 
53.6 

66.2 
83.6 
16a  6 
149.9 
14a  6 
104.3 
46.0 

72,7 

1918--- - 

1916                  

70.1 
.     124.2 

1917  — 

147.6 

1918 

1919 - 

1920 

152.1 

isai 

62.6 

Av.  1914-1920— 

100.1 

9a  7 

101.9 

105.0 

109.5 

116.5 

123.7 

127.1 

130.5 

130.8 

122.4 

107.7 

62.2 

84.8 

ioao 

111.3 

1921 

41.7 
64.3 
78.3 
99.6 

4218 
67.6 
72.2 
106.6 

44.6 
70.2 
73.6 

60.3 
72.5 
76.5 

55.8 
75.3 
77.2 

68.3 
79.6 
7a  2 

60.6 
84.0 

7a  6 

61.9 
85.8 
80.8 

63.3 
87.0 

98.3 

63.6 
87.0 
107.4 

62.2 
86.2 
109.7 

53.4 

1922 

]923                    

1924 

— 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates.    Mean  of  prices  reported  on  1st  of  month  and  1st  of  succeed- 
ing month. 

Table  73. — Corn,  No.  S,  yellow:  Weighted  average  price  per  bushel  of  reported 

cash  sales,  1899-19U 

CHICAGO  i 


Year  beginning 
November 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Weight- 
ed aver- 
age' 

1899 

1900 

1901 - 

$0.31 
.37 
.60 
.63 
.44 

.48 
.46 
.43 
.69 
.63 

$0.30 
.36 
.64 
.46 
.44 

.43 
.42 
.42 
.58 
.69 

$0.30 
.36 
.62 
.43 
.43 

.42 
.42 
.41 
.53 

.64 

$0.32 
.37 
.59 
.43 
.46 

.44 

.42 
.43 
.64 

.65 

$0.36 
.39 
.59 
.41 
.46 

.47 
.40 
.43 
.63 
.66 

$0.39 
.42 
.62 
.41 
.49 

.48 
.42 
.44 
.66 
.69 

$0.38 
.43 
.62 
.46 
.49 

.50 
.47 
.82 
.73 
.73 

$0.40 
.42 
.63 
.49 
.80 

.58 
.49 
.53 
.72 
.75 

$0.41 
.48 
.66 
.61 
.49 

.57 
.52 
.54 
.76 
.72 

$0.40 
.66 
.60 
.63 
.62 

.64 
.64 
.67 
.81 
.70 

$0.40 
.66 
.59 
.61 
.63 

.53 
.47 
.64 
.80 
.69 

$0.42 
.56 
.60 
.46 
.56 

.53 
.46 
.68 
.77 
.69 

$0.36 

.47 
.49 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906. 

.44 

.68 
.65 

1906 

1907 

1908. - 

1909- 

1910. 

1911 

.69 
.49 
.68 
.62 
.72 

.59 
.45 
.61 
.46 
.66 

.64 
.46 
.62 
.46 
.62 

.63 
.46 
.64 
.  .48 
.62 

.61 
.46 
.68 
.49 
.64 

.67 
.50 
.78 
.66 
.67 

.60 

.54 
.79 
.57 
.70 

.59 
.66 
.78 
.60 
.72 

.62 
.63 
.68 
.62 
.71 

.64 
.65 
.79 
.74 
.82 

.58 
.67 
.74 
.75 
.79 

.80 
.73 
.65 
.70 
.73 

.59 
.63 
.71 
.83 
:70 

1912  .          -— 

1913 

Av.,  1909-1913.  .. 

.60 

.66 

.66 

.56 

.57 

.72 
.73 
1.09 
1.70 
1.53 
1.58 
.62 

.61 

.76 
.76 
1.40 
1.68 
1.62 
1.69 
.57 

.64 

.77 
.76 
1.69 
1.60 
1.74 
2.02 
.60 

.64 

.74 
.74 
1:70 
1.62 
1.78 
1.89 
.63 

.66 

.78 
.81 
1.99 
1.70 
1.92 
1.88 
.60 

.73 

.81 
.85 
206 
1.72 
1.96 
1.88 
.56 

.71 

.66 

.61 

1914. 

.67 
.63 
.98 
2.21 
1.33 
1.46 
.77 

.64 
.69 
.92 
1.77 
1.46 
1.47 
.74 

.71 
.74 
.98 
1.77 
1.43 
1.61 
.66 

.74 
.74 
1.00 
1.81 
1.27 
1.46 
.63 

.74 
.86 
2.10 
1.58 
1.65 
1.31 
.83 

.65 
.96 
2.03 
1.41 
1.41 
.91 
.45 

.70 
.79 
1.11 
1.63 
1.62 
1.69 
.62 

1916..          

1916 

1917—-  — - 

1918 

1919 - 

1920 

Av.,  1914-1920— 

1.16 

1.10 

1.11 

1.09 

1.14 

1.21 

1.30 

1.30 

.61 
.84 
.82 

1.34 

.64 

.88 

1.09 

1.36 

.62 
.88 
1.17 

1.24 

.64 
.89 
1.14 

1.12 

.69 
1.04 
1.10 

1,16 

1921            

.47 
.71 
.82 
1.11 

'  .47 
.73 
.71 

1.20 

.48 
.70 
.76 

.55 
.72 
.78 

.57 
.73 

.77 

.58 
.79 
.77 

.62 
.82 
.71 

.88 
.73 
.88 

1922. - 

1923 



i  Compiled  from  Chicago  Daily  Trade  Bulletin. 
a  Average  of  daily  prices  weighted  by  car  lot  sales. 
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Table  73. — Corn,  No.  S,  yellow:  Weighted  average  price  per  bushel  of  reported 
cash  sales,  1899-1924 — Continued. 


KANSAS  CITY* 


Year  beginning 
November 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Jane 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Weight- 
ed aver- 
age 

1896 

$0.29 
.34 
.66 
.41 
.39 

.47 
.42 
.38 
.61 
.60 

$0.28 
.34 
.68 
.38 
.37 

.42 
.41 
.38 
.50 
.57 

$0.29 
.35 
.64 
.89 
.40 

.42 
.40 
.39 
.53 
.67 

$0.31 
.36 
.61 
.39 
.43 

.46 
.39 
.40 
.65 
.60 

$0.32 
.37 
.61 
.38 
.42 

.46 
.40 
.41 
.69 
.63 

$0.38 
.42 
.63 
.36 
.47 

.46 
.44 
.40 
.63 
.67 

$0.38 
.41 
.64 
.41 
.50 

.47 
.47 
.61 
.69 
.73 

$0.87 
.41 
.60 
.64 
.49 

.50 
.48 
.50 
.71 
.72 

$0.38 
.48 
.63 
.48 
.61* 

.53 
.60 
.51 
.75 

.67 

$0.37 
.59 
.53 
.46 
.49 

.50 
.46 
.50 
.72 
.63 

$0.38 
.57 
.56 
.45 
.49 

.50 
.44 
.57 
.74 

.66 

$0.38 
.59 
.52 
.40 
.49 

48 
.42 
.58 
.69 
.60 

$0.33 

1900» 

1901'- 

.41 
.63 

1902 , 

1903 

1904 

1906- 

1906— 

.40 
.45 

.46 
.43 
.43 

1907 

1908 

.54 
.62 

1909 

1910—- - 

1911.-- 

1912-_ 

1913 

.69 
.47 
.67 
.46 
.72 

.62 
.43 
.62 
.46 
.66 

.66 
.44 
.66 
.47 
.65 

.61 
.42 
.65 
.47 
.63 

.59 
.44 
.71 
.60 
.66 

.66 
.47 
.81 
.56 
.69 

.62 
.62 
.80 
.58 
.73 

.60 
.55 
.75 
.59 
.71 

.62 
.67 
.75 
.62 
.70 

.62 
.62 
.76 
.75 
.81 

.56 
.66 
.71 
.75 
.78 

.49 
.71 
64 
.72 
.70 

.59 
.49 
.69 
.65 
.67 

Av.  1909-1913-.. 

.68 

.56 

.57 

.56 

.68 

.62 

.65 

.64 

.67 

.71 

.69 

.65 

.60 

1914 _ 

1916—. 

.64 
.62 
.96 
2.02 
1.47 
1.61 
.67' 

.65 
.67 
.89 
1.66 
1.52 
1.51 
.69 

.73 
.70 
.96 
1.65 
1.42 
1.49 
.60 

.73 
.71 
.99 
1.74 
1.34 
1.46 
.58 

.71 
.68 
1.16 
1.66 
1.48 
1.66 
.67 

.75 
.72 
1.41 
1.69 
1.66 
1.71 
.52 

.75 
.72 
1.68 
1.61 
1.74 
1.91 
.66 

.74 
.72 
1.68 
1.64 
1.79 
1.82 
.66 

.76 
.78 
2.01 
1.63 
1.92 
1.58 
.51 

.76 
.82 
1.78 
1.76 
1.93 
1.67 
.46 

.70 
.84 
1.96 
1.66 
1.64 
1.28 
.49 

.59 
.91 
1.91 
1.45 
1.42 
.88 
.38 

.72 
.69 

1916— 

1.06 

1917 

1.63 

1918— 

1.56 

1919 

1.60 

1920 

.59 

Av.  1914-1920— 

1.13 

1.08 

1.08 

1.08 

1.12 

1.19 

1.27 

1.26 

1.31 

L30 

1.22 

1.08 

1.12 

1921-- 

1922 

.43 
.73 
.78 
1.07 

.42 
.71 
.67 
1.16 

.45 
.70 
.73 

.53 
.71 
.73 

.64 
.73 
.72 

.57 
.82 

.76 

.69 
.85 
.76 

.59 
.85 
.86 

.60 
.84 
1.04 

.68 
.83 
1.09 

.59 
.86 
1.10 

.64 
.95 
LOS 

.54 

.74 

1928 

1924 

.78 

Division  oi  Statistical  and  Historical  Research. 

'  Compiled  from  the  Kansas  City  Daily  Price  Current.    Prior  to  May  11, 1903,  the  prices  were  obtained 
under  mixed  com. 
;     >  1901,  compiled  from  the  Kansas  City  Star. 

Table  74. — Corn,  No.  S,  yellow:  Weighted  average  price  per  bushel  of  reported 

cash  sales,  1909-19H 


ST.  1 

LOTJIE 

Year  beginning 
November 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Jone 

July 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Weight- 
ed ayer-    4 
age1. 

1909 

$0.68 
.47 
.66 
.48 
;73 

$0.61 
.44 

:6i 

.46 
.67 

$0.66 
.48 
.60 
.48 
.63 

$0.63 
.44 
.64 
.48 

:62 

$0.60 
.46 
.70 
.50 
.66 

$0.68 
.48 
.80 
.67 
.68 

$0.62 
.53 
.79 
.68 
.71 

$0.59 
.55 
.74 
.60 
.71 

$0.63 
.65 
i74 
.64 
.73 

$0.62 
.63 
.76 
.73 
.83 

$0.55 
.66 
.73 
.75 
.79 

$0.49 
.72 
.64 
.71 
72 

$0.61 

1910. 

1911-- 

1912. 

1913 

.48 
.70 
.52 
.68 

A  V.  1909-1913— 

.58 

.56 

.66 

.66 

.58 

.62 

.66 

.64 

.68 

:71 

.70 

.66 

.60 

1914 

1916 - 

1916- 

1917— 

.66 
.64 
.96 
2.00 
1.40 
1.49 
.79 

.66 
.68 
.91 
1.75 
1.60 
1.49 
.74 

.72 
.76 
.98 
1.76 
1.44 
1.51 
.64 

.74 
.75 
.99 
1.82 
1.33 
148 
.63 

.72 
.73 
1,12 
1.68 
1.64 
1.60 
.62 

.76 
.75 
1.46 
1.66 
1.62 
1.73 
,57 

.77 
.74 
1.63 
1.62 
1.74 
2.00 
.62 

.74 
.74 
1.67 
1.60 
1.78 
L87 
.61 

.78 
.81 
1.94 
1.69 
1.99 
1.62 
.69 

.78 
.86 
1.76 
1.76 
1.93 
1.67 
.64 

.74 
.86 
2.04 
1.63 
1.62 
1.30 
.52 

.64 
.93 
L91 
1.46 
1.42 
.92 
.46 

.72 
.76 
1.11 
1.67 

1918— 

1.69 

1.64 

1920 

.60 

A  v.  1914-1920— 

1.13 

1.10 

1.11 

1.11 

1.14 

122 

1.30 

1.29 

1.36 

1,31 

1.23 

1.10* 

1,15 

1921 

1922-- 

1923- 

IS24 

.47 

.71 

.82 

1.12 

.48 
.72 
.71 
1.20 

.48 
.70 
.77 

.64 
.73 
.78 

,58 
.74 
.78 

.67 
.80 
.79 

.61 
.84 
.78 

,60 
.86 
.86 

.65 
.86 
1.09 

.61 

.92 
1.19 

.63 

.90 
1.15 

.69 
1.00 
1.10 

.57 
.75 
.87 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Compiled  from  the  St.  Louis  Daily  Market  Reporter. 
<  Average  of  daily  prices  weighted  by  car  lot  sales. 
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Table  75. — Corn,  all  classes  and  grades  combined:  Weighted  average  price  per 
bushel  of  reported  cash  sales  ai  markets  named,  1918-1924 


CHICAGO 


Year  beginning 
November 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Peb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Weighted 
average.3 

1918 

Cts. 
118  6 
143.8 
78.8 
46.7 
71.1 
76.1 
109.3 

cts. 

138.6 
141.6 
72.5 
47.1 
72.4 
69.8 
115.3 

Cts. 
131.4 
144.9 
62.1 
47.3 
70.1 
74.4 

CU.      Cts. 
122.0  144.2 
139.5  155.1 
59.  9     6a  7 
54. 0     57. 1 
72. 5     72. 8 
75.  2     74.  4 

Cts. 
160.1 
159.7 
54.5 
68.2 
79.3 
76.4 

Cts. 

174.0 
197.4 
61.2 
61.4 
81.8 
76.7 

Cts. 
173.7 
183.3 
59.1 
60.0 
84.0 
82.6 

Cts. 

191.8 

166.3 
59.4 
63.7 
87.1 

109.1 

Cts. 
193.2 
154  9 
86.2 
62.0 
88.2 
117.2 

Cts. 

156.6 

132.2 
53.2 
63.0 
88.8 

114.9 

Cts. 

140.0 
95.9 
46.2 
69.0 

102.4 

110.0 

Cents. 

1919 

1920 

1441 

1921 

56.9 

1922 

78.1 

1923 

86  0 

1924 - 

ST.  LOUIS 


1918- . 

126.5 

146.4 
82.1 
46.0 

•71.4 
76.9 

108.6 

139.7 
144.5 
71.9 
47.8 
72.6 
69.4 
117.7 

134.5 
147.4 
62.1 
47.6 
71.0 
74.6 

126.1 
142  5 
61.2 
54.7 
73.5 
76.8 

143.5 
155.3 
60.7 
57.7 
74.3 
75.5 

160.2 
171.8 
66.2 
57.9 
80.1 
77.6 

174  8 
194.9 
59.9 
61.3 
84.2 
77.3 

179.1 
186.8 
60.5 
60.0 
86.1 
85.7 

193.0 
160.6 
60.7 
64.0 

87.4 
107.8 

194.8 
168.1 
54.3 
61.4 
87.0 
113.8 

165.8 
129.3 
51.6 
62.5 
89.9 
114.4 

141.9 
9a  5 
45.4 
69.9 
101.5 
109.4 

151.5 

1919 

155.4 

1920 - 

57.5 

1921 

57.6 

1922 

79.6 

1923       _- 

86.7 

1924           

OMAHA 


1918...    ... 

131.6 
139.3 
7tt  7 
39.4 
68.4 
C8.8 
104.8 

142.8 
135.6 
60.7 
39.2 
66.8 
62.5 
114.4 

136.0 

135.9 
64.7 
40.8 
65.8 

68.1 

123.6 
131.9 
62.2 
49.5 
67.6 
6&3 

142.4 
14&  3 
63.1 
51.2 
68.9 
67.5 

159.3 
161.7 
47.6 
61.9 
77.2 
69.8 

167.6 
181.4 
52.6 
64.2 
80.1 
70.6 

17a  7 
178.6 
53.6 
54.4 
80.5 
79.8 

18a  1 
149.3 
60.3 
57.1 
80.0 
101.3 

184.0 
150.3 
45.3 
63.7 
79.6 
107.0 

152.2 
118.2 
42.5 
55.8 

sa  8 

1018 

13a  i 

81.4 

3a  2 

64.0 
94.3 
102.8 

151.2 

1919 

1920 

147.8 
50.0 

1921 _ 

50.9 

1922. _ 

1923       

7a  3 

7a  o 

1924 

KANSAS  CITY 


1918 

1919 

139.5 
138.3 
67.1 
41.8 
72.6 
73.9 
105.2 

148.8 
141.0 
63.3 
421 
70.5 
65.1 
114.2 

13a  5 
142.1 
68.6 
4a  7 
69.8 
71.4 

127.9 
13a  5 
57.1 
52.9 
71.4 
71.5 

147.9 
149.1 
56.8 
64.0 
72.7 
70.5 

165.1 
16a  9 
5lA 
65. 0) 
81.9 
73.8 

172.6 
185.1 
67.0 
57.4 
84.0 
73.6 

17a  7 
171.1 
65.5 
67.0 
84.2 
84.9 

189.5 
149.5 
52.4 

6ao 
sao 

102.3 

189.0 
146.2 
45.6 
65.2 
81.5 
107.4 

155.2 

12a  8 

45.3 

ea9 
sa  6 

108.9 

141.7 
86.1 
39.0 
68.9 
95.3 

104.8 

152.0 
147.6 

1920 

1921... 

53.8 

53.2 

1922 

77.7 

1923 

1924 

77.9 

MINNEAPOLIS 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

130.9 
140.6 
67.0 
41.4 
68.9 
72.3 
104.8 

136.6 
134.5 
60.4 
39.9 
65.3 
64.9 
106.4 

128.1 
135.5 
53.6 
41.2 
63.3 
69.9 

115.8 
132.3 

50.6 
50.3 
65.8 
72.6 

131.2 
14a  3 
52.1 
50.5 

ea7 

71.1 

155.8 
161.1 
47.4 
51.4 
72.6 
71.7 

162.5 
179.4 
51.2 
649 
77.9 
70.9 

160.0 
172.3 
51.8 
545 

7a  3 

79.1 

17&7 
143.2 
51.3 
6&1 
79.1 
102.7 

184.0 
129.0 
6a7 

5ae 

81.9 
112.1 

152.6 

123.1 
47.0 
68.  21 
82.9 

111.1 

138.1 
89.5 
40.3 
66.3 
9a4 

106.4 

140.8 
141.2 
50.5 
50.1 

1922 

71.7 

1923 

75.7 

1924 

CINCINNATI1 


1919. - 

147.6 
65.7 
49.1 
73.8 

76.7 

145.9 
66.5 
55.8 

7a  3 

76.9 

159.3 
63.9 
6a8 
77.8 
74  8 

173.8 
87.8 
60.6 
85.7 
7&  9 

19a  0 

ea9 

645 
87.0 
78.3 

191.5 
63.4 

62.2 
88.9 
84.8 

164  4 
6&3 
6a2 
92.1 

110.6 

169.0 

eae 

65.4 
92.6 
120.5 

137.9 
55.4 
65.6 
93.6 

120.4 

102.7 
60.8 
73.1 
99.5 

112.0 

1920 - 

80.3 
49.5 
69.9 
7a  5 
107.9 

69.7 
49.2 
74  0 
67.6 
116.1 

61.8 

1921- 

89.7 

1922 

82.7 

1923     

81.8 

SIX  MARKETS  C 

OMBl 

[NED 

s 

1918 

122.8 
14a  2 
7&  8 
45.6 
7tt  8 
74.9 

ioa3 

140.4 
140.4 
6&6 
45.7 
71.6 
67.8 
114  4 

133.0 
14a  2 
60.3 
46.0 
69.2 
72.8 

12a  0 

137.9 
6&1 
83.3 
71.6 
73.7 

143.1 
153.1 
6a8 
65.4 
72.4 
72.7 

ieae 
leas 

62.9 

eas 
79.0 
747 

172.2 
191.7 
58.9 
69.6 
82.1 
75.4 

17a  9 

181.0 
4&3 
69.3 

sai 

82.7 

189.9 
154  8 
57.5 
62.1 
'  85.6 
106.6 

191.5 
153.2 
540 

eai 

86.4 
1144 

15&1 
130.1 
81.9 
62.3 
88.3 
113.7 

139.9 
94  3 
45.2 
69.4 

ioa3 

109.2 

16a  3 

1919 

14a  5 

1920 

55.5 

1921 

8&7 

1922  ...♦. 

77.4 

1923  — 

sa  0 

These  prices  are  comparable  with  farm  prices. 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Compiled  from  Chicago  Daily  Trade  Bulletin,  St. 
Louis  Daily  Market  Eeporter,  Omaha  Daily  Price  Current,  Kansas  City  Grain  Market  Review,  Minne- 
apolis Daily  Market  Record,  Cincinnati  Daily  Trade  Bulletin. 

1  No  reports  until  January,  1920. 

2  From  November,  1918,  through  December,  1919,  inclusive,  Cincinnati  is  not  included. 
J  Average  of  daily  prices  weighted  by  car  lot  sales. 
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Table  76. — Corn,  American  mixed:  Average  spot  price  per   bushel  of  56  pounds 

at  Liverpool,  1912-1924 


Year 


1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 ... 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 , 

1924 


Jan. 
$0.92 

Peb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

$0.95 

$0.94 

$0.95 

$0.95 

$0.95 

$0.93 

$0.99 

$0.99 

$0.99 

$0.91 

.82 

.82 

.81 

.82 

.82 

.82 

.82 

.90 

.95 

.89 

.90 

.91 

.91 

.91 

.91 

.91 

.92 

.93 

1.13 

1.11 

1.04 

1.00 

1.04 

1.11 

1.10 

1.09 

1.13 

1.08 

1.10 

1.18 

1.16 

1.16 

(') 

1.40 

1.47 

1.43 

1.43 

1.47 

1.28 

1.37 

1.44 

1.41 

1.48 

1.71 

1.95 

2.00 

2.05 

1.98 

2.03 

2.05 

2.05 

2.05 

2.05 

2.05 

2.05 

2.16 

2.16 

2.16 

2.16 

2.16 

2.16 

2.34 

2.52 

2.52 

2.52 

2.53 

2.11 

2.11 

1.65 

1.63 

1.63 

1.61 

1.55 

W 

W 

(') 

(') 

W 

1.93 

2.14 

2.16 

2.04 

2.06 

(') 

0) 

(') 

1.63 

1.58 

1.49 

1.15 

1.13 

1.01 

.95 

.97 

.98 

.92 

.85 

.71 

.78 

.81 

.90 

.85 

.83 

.84 

.84 

.98 

.92 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

.99 

1.00 

1.00 

1.06 

1.07 

1.09 

.95 

1.16 

1.16 

C) 

0 

1.06 

1.15 

1.13 

1.06 

1.08 

1.00 

1.12 

>1.12 

(') 

(') 

(') 

Dec. 


.91 

.98 
1.23 
1.83 

2.05 
2.53 
(>) 
1.38 

.85 
1.00 

(') 

(') 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  BroomhalTs  Cora  Trade  News. 
rate  of  exchange  used  in  conversion  from  shillings  see  Table  764,  p.  1183. 

'  No  quotations.  '  Quotation  for  Aug.  6  only. 


For 


Table  ,77. — Corn:  Spot  price  per  bushel  of  56  pounc 

s  at  Buenos  Aires,  1918-1924 

Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 
age 

1912. _ _ 

(") 
$0.54 

$0.54 

$0.54 

$0.58 
.,56 

$0.53 
.55 

$0.52 
.55 

$0  51 
.55 

$0  52 
.55 

$0.50 
.62 

$0.51 
.59 

$0.52 
.68 

$0.53 
.58 

$0  62 
.66 

1913 

1914. _■_._; 

1915 

1916 

1917 

.55 
.54 
.56 
1.07 
.79 
.57 
.70 

.66 
.61 
.60 
1.07 
.79 
.52 
.71 

.58 
.56 
.56 
.99 
.74 
.47 
.83 

.54 
.57 
.61 

1.03 
.59 
.55 

1.03 

.59 
.54 
.46 

1.27 
.53 
.66 

1.13 

.55 
.60 
.43 
1.46 

.57 
.55 
1.10 

.57 
.51 
.45 
1.43 
.64 
.96 
.96 

•.56 
.49 
.51 

1.27 
.68 

1.07 
.90 

.55 
.51 
.55 
.87 
.65 
.91 
.92 

.49 
.51 
.70 
■  .85 
.63 
.79 
.83 

.53 
.64 
1.03 
.95 
.63 
.74 
-.77 

.54 
.52 
.93 
.88 
.63 
.71 
.82 

.65 
.53 
.61 
1.10 
.66 
.70 
.89 

1918 i 

1919 - 

1920 

Av.  1914-1920 

.68 

.69 

.67 

.69 

.72 

.74 

.79 

.78 

.71 

.69 

.74 

.72 

.72 

1921 ... 

1922 

1923 _ 

1924 

.88 
.63 
.80 
.78 

.91 
.73 
.82 
.82 

.91 
.79 
.81 
.77 

.78 
.77 
.80 
.67 

.61 
.75 
.77 
.65 

.63 
.71 
.75 
.57 

.65 
.78 
.73 
.68 

.66 
.78 
.69 
.86 

.65 
.76 
.74 
.93 

.58 
.74 
.78 
1.05 

.61 

.70 

.81 

1.06 

.63 
.74 
.79 
1.07 

.71 
.74 
.77 
.83 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Compiled  from  International  Yearbook  of  Agricultural 
Statistics  1912-1921.  Subsequently  Eeview  of  the  Biver  Plata.  Average  of  weekly  quotations.  For 
rate  of  exchange  used  in  conversion  from  shillings  see  Table  764 ,  p.  1183. 


1  No  quotations. 


1  Interpolation,  no  quotation. 


Table  78. — Corn,  yellow,  La  Plata:  Spot  price  per  bushel  of  56  pounds  at  Liver- 
pool, 1912-1984 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

* 

May 

June 

$0.87 
.69 
.76 
.97 
1.33 

2.17 
223 
1.72 
1.67 
1.09 
1.01 
1.10 
1.00 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 
age 

1912 

0) 
$0.71 
.65 
.98 
1.40 

*1.89 
2.23 
2.04 
U.49 
1.28 
.92 
.99 
1.03 

(') 
$0.75 

.66 
1.06 
1.44 

1.92 
2.23 
2.04 
'1.77. 
1.22 
1.08 
1.04 
1.15 

(') 
$0.76 

.68 
1.02 
1.42 

2.00 
2.23 
1.75 
'1.96 
1.30 
1.08 
1.05 
1.11 

(') 
$0.74 

.68 
1.06 
1.43 

2.16 
2  23 
1.74 
1.97 
1.28 
1.03 
1.09 
1.07 

$0.97 
.72 
.74 
1.11 
1.47 

(») 
2.23 
1.74 
1.81 
1.18 
1.06 
1.14 
1.12 

$0.71 
.67 
.78 
.92 
1,45 

2.17 
2.42 
1.65 
1.63 
1.05 
1.10 
1.02 
.94 

$0.75 
.67 
.97 
.90 
1.54 

2.17 
2.61 
1.66 
1.43 

.93 
1.10 

.94 
1.04 

$0.78 
.70 
.93 
.85 
1.39 

2.17 
2.61 
1.69 
1.60 

.83 
1.09 

.98 
1.14 

$0.72 
.66 
.83 
.94 
1.48 

2.17 
2.61 
1.68 
1.49 

.72 
1.08 

.97 
L24 

$0.68 
.63 
.78 
1.06 
1.69 

2.17 
2.61 
1.65 
1.15 
-.78 
.96 
.96 
1.21 

$0.67 
.67 
.83 
1.19 
1.81 

2.17 
2.61 
1.52 
1.25 
.88 
1.00 
1.02 
1.22 

$0.77 
.70 
.77 
LOO 
1.49 

2.11 

1913 

1914 

1915-- - 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 . 

L74 

1920 - 

1921 _ 

1.69 
1.04 

1922 

1923 

1.04 
1.02 

1924 

1.11 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  International  Yearbook  of  Agricultural 
Statistics,  1912-1921.    Subsequently  Broomhall's  Corn  Trade  News. 
For  rate  of  exchange  used  in  conversion  from  shillings,  see  Table  764,  p.  1183. 


1  Not  quoted. 


1  Trading  in  maize  controlled  Jan.  5, 1917.         '  Afloat  price. 


'Nominal. 
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OATS 

Table  79.— Oats:  Acreage,  production,  value,  exports,  etc.,   United  States, 

1909-1924 


Acre- 
age 
har- 
vested 

Aver- 
age 
yield 
per  acre 

Produc- 
tion 

Aver- 
age 
farm 
price 
per 
bushel 
Dec.  1 

Farm 
value 
Dec.  1 

Value 
per 
acre1 

Chicago,  cash 

price  per  bushel, 

No  2 white2 

Domestic 
exports,  in- 
cluding 
oatmeal, 
fiscal  year 
beginning 
Julyl 

Imports, 

fiscal 
year  be- 
ginning 
Julyl* 

Year    . 

Decem- 
ber 

Follow- 
ing 
May 

2 

S3 

s 

o 

■6 
S 

1909 - 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1,000 

acres 

85,159 

37,648 

37,763 

37,917 

38,399 

Bush,  of 
SB  lbs. 
30.4 
31.6 
24.4 
37.4 
29.2 

1,000 
bushels 
1,068,289 
1, 186,  341 

922,298 
1,418,337 
1, 121, 768 

Cents 
40.6 
34.4 
45.0 
31.9 
39.2 

1,000 
dollars 
433,869 
408,388 
414,663 
452,469 
439,696 

Dol- 
lars. 
12.34 
10.88 
10.98 
11.93 
11.45 

Cts. 
40 
31 
46} 
31 
37| 

Cts. 
46 

321 
47} 
31} 
40} 

Cts. 
361 
31J 
601 
35} 
37 

Cts. 
431 
36 
68 
43 
421 

Bushels 
2,  548, 726 
3,845,850 
2,677,749 
36, 456, 474 
2, 748,  743 

Bushels 
1,034,611 

107,318 
2,  622,  367 

723,899 
22,273,624 

Av:ifl09- 
1913.... 

37,367 

30.6 

1,143,407 

37.6 

429,797 

11.61 

37.2 

39,4 

38.2 

44.6 

9,666,308 

6,362,342 

1914........ 

1915..: 

1916 

1917 

1918..;..... 

19W.. ....:. 

1920 

38,442 
40,996 
41,627 
43,553 
44,349 
40,369 
42,491 

29.7 
37.8 
30.1 
36.6 
34.7 
29.3 
35.2 

1,141,060 
1, 649, 030 
1,  261, 837 
1,  692,  740 
1,  538, 124 
1,184,030 
1,496,281 

48.8 

361 
62.4 
66.6 
7ft  9 
70.4 
46.0 

499,431 
559,506 
655,928 
1,061,474 
1, 090,  322 
833, 922 
688,311 

12.99 
13.66 
16.80 
24.37 
24.69 
20.66 
16.20 

461 

40? 

46J 

701 

68 

78} 

47 

49} 

44 

54 

80} 

74J 

89 

62 

601 
39| 
59* 
72 
675 
1001 
36} 

66o 
491 
74 
791 
741 
117} 
43} 

100,609,272 
98, 960, 481 
95, 105,  698 
125,090,611 
109, 004,  734 
43,435,994 
9,391,096 

630,722 

665, 314 

761, 644 

2.591,077 

551,366 

6,043,834 

3,798,638 

Av.  1914- 
1920.... 

41,674 

46,496 
40,790 
40,981 
42,462 

33.4 

1,393,300 

66.3 

769,842 

18. 47 

66.9 

63.4 

60.9 

70.5 

83, 086, 412 

2,148,512 

1921. 

1922 

1923 

>924< 

23.7 
29.8 
31.9 
36.3 

1,078,341 
1, 215, 803 
1,306,883 
1,641,900 

30.2 
39.4 
41.4 
48.0 

325,  964 
478,948 
641,137 
739,495 

7.16 
11.74 
13.20 
17.42 

34J 
434 
43 
63} 

42J 
60 
491 
69 

37} 
43 

47 

46 

471 

60} 

;  21,236,742 
25, 413,  330 
8,795,933 

1,  733, 282 

293,208 

4,244,047- 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates.    Figures  in  italics  are  census  returns, 
ports  from  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestio  Commerce. 


Exports  and  Jm- 


1  Based  on  Dee.  1  price. 

1  Chicago  Daily  Trade  Bulletin. 

8  Oatmeal  not  Included  in  1909. 

♦Preliminary. 


Quotations  are  for  contract  1906-1915. 
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Table  80. — Oats:  Acreage,  production,  and  total  farm  value,  by  States,  1928-1984 


State 


Thousands  of  acres 


1922 


1923       1924  < 


Production,  thousands  of 
bushels 


1922 


1923 


19241 


Total  value,  basis  Dec.  1, 
price,  thousands  of  dol- 
lars 


1922 


1923        19241 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts... 
Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia- .. 
North  Carolina- 
South  Carolina.. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri.... 

North  Dakota. . . 
South  Dakota. .. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

United  States. 


120 
18 
90 
10 
1 

11 
1,059 

72 
1,170 

7 

58 
166 
200 
220 
406 

474 

37 

1,472 

1,506 


1,498 
2,465 
4,021 
5,874 
1,200 

2,388 
2,400 
2,408 
1,494 
234 

229 
277 
125 
56 
1,465 

1,  fiOO 

264 

660 
158 

185 

53 
20 


162 
202 
267 
150 


125 
18 
75 


10 
1,017 

68 
1,170 

7 


163 
196 
300 

447 

521 

33 

1,516 

1,739 

3,860 

1,628 
2,539 
4,200 
5,774 
1,380 

2,388 
2,304 
2,456 
1,338 
225 

205 

277 

120 

56 

1,370 

1,200 
250 

673 
165 


170 
210 
270 
162 


121 
18 

68 


10 

946 

67 

1,030 

7 

61 

187 
184 
258 
360 

234 

31 

1,577 

1,843 

4,092 

1,600 

2,590 
4,500 
5,774 
1,518 

2,746 
2,650 
2,456 
1,531 
230 

225 
197 
118 
53 
1,438 

1,440 

276 

673 
169 
260 

64 

20 

77 

3 

184 

218 

270 

70 


4,560 
684 

3,060 
340 

31 


31,  770 

2,232 

39,  780 

161 

1,740 
3,320 
4,600 
4,620 
9,744 

8,532 

481 

39,  744 

31,626 

110,010 

50, 932 
101,  558 
142,  746 
217,  925 

19,200 

78,804 
74,400 
56,106 
27,  639 
4,282 

4,122 
5,540 
2,  375 
1,249 
33,465 

30,000 
6,600 

21, 120 
4,898 
4,625 

827 

620 

3,354 

74 

6,156 
7,918 
6,675 
5,260 


4,625 
675 

2,625 

315 

32 


32,  747 
1,632 

33,  930 
182 

1,758 
3,586 
4,704 
6,600 
10,728 

9,378 

396 

52,  302 

48,  692 

135, 100 

48,896 

92,  166 
155,  400 
209, 019 

34,500 

54,924 
78,  336 
81,  048 

34,  922 
4,725 

4,305 

4,709 

2,280 

1,232 

43,840 

24,000 
5,750 

22,209 
5,610 
7,232 

1,160 
570 

3,062 
106 

7,820 
11, 970 

10,  530 
5,265 


4,477 
702 

2,584 
272 


290 
34,056 
2,144 
37,080 

210 

2,074 

4,394 
4,784 
4,644 
7,704 

3,978 

465 

64, 657 

70,034 

163, 680 

67,200 
103,  600 
193,  500 
248,  282 

41,745 

93,364 

98,050 

76, 136 

39,  806 

5,336 

4,950 

2,955 

2,124 

1,060 

48,892 

38,880 
5,500 

19,  854 
5,239 
6,500 

1,536 
700 

3,080 
103 

6,624 
8,611 
8,370 
1,645 


2,143 
410 

1,714 

214 

19 

200 

16,  203 
1,228 

19,  094 
92 

887 
1,959 
2,668 
3,095 
7,405 

6,399 
370 

17,  885 
12,650 
42,  904 


39,  608 

45,  679 

76,  274 

8,448 

20,489 

23,  868 

19,  076 

11,332 

2,398 

2,185 

4,155 

1,568 

862 

18,406 

13,500 
3,762 
7,814 
1,959 
2,081 


422 

1,576 

56 

2,832 
4,592 
3,805 
3,360 


2,590 
432 

1,654 

198 

19 

180 
18, 011 

898 

17,  644 

109 

949 
2,259 
2,964 
4,884 
8,797 

7,971 
317 
23,  536 
18,990 
52,689 

21,025 
39,  631 
52,  836 
77,  337 
15,525 

15,379 

24,284 

27,  556 

15,016 

2,646 

2,583 

3,767 

1,733 

838 

24,989 

12,480 
3,565 
8,439 
2,637 
3,327 

812 

456 

1,776 


3,441 
5,985 
4,738 
3,159 


2,910 
512 

1,783 
190 
22 

203 

21,  llo 
1, 372 

22,  990 
139 

1, 327 

3,  164 
3,492 
3,901 

7,473 

3,779 

418 

33,  622 

33,616 

76,930 

32,256 

49,728 
83,  205 
109,  244 
21,  290 

33,  611 

39,220 
32,  738 
18,  709 
3,575 

3,416 

2,571 

1,805 

880 

28,846 

20,606 
3,520 
9,331 
3,039 
3,770 

922 

667 

2,156 

73 

3,842 

5,080 
6,106 
1,431 


40,790 


40,981 


42,452 


1, 215,  803 


1,  641,  900 


478,  948 


541, 137 


739,  495 


Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates 
'  Preliminary. 
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Table  81. — Oats:  Yield  per  acre,  by  States,  1909-1924 


Stats 


1909 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. . 

Vermont.. 

Massachusetts 

Ehode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 


37.0 
31.5 
32.2 
31.0 
25.0 

27.5 
28.2 

26.5 


Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia... 
North  Carolina- 
South  Carolina- 
Georgia- 

Florida- 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota- 

Iowa . 

Missouri 

North  Dakota-  - 
South  Dakota... 

Nebraska 

Kansas.. 

Kentucky 


Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi. . 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 


New  Mexico . 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington- 
Oregon 

California 


United  States.. 


1910 


1911 


Bu 

42.4 
42.8 
41.5 
35.5 
35.0 

36.8 
34.5 
37.1 


26.  0  35.  2 
25. 5  33. 8 

25.4  30.0 
19. 022. 0 
22.025.2 
16. 5'lS.  2 
21. 0  21. 0 

19. 0  18.  2 
17. « 16.  2 

32. 5  87. 

30. 5  35.  4 

36. 6  38.  0 

I.  5  34.  0 
35.0  29.8 
33. 0  28.  7 
27.0  37.- 

27.  0  33.  6 

32.0  7.0 
30.  0  23.  0 
25.0 


28.2 


20.0 
16.5 
16.0 
20.0 
18.7 

29.0 

22.8 
51.3 
35.0 
38.0 

40.0 
37.0 
46.1 
40.0 

44.5 
49.0 
37.8 
31.4 


30.4 


33.3 
25.0 

23.0 

18.5 

19.2 

21. 

35.0 

36.5 

27.5 
38.0 
32.0 
39.1 

27.4 
40.1 

43.0 


38.5 
42. 
34.5 
37.0 


31.6 


1912 


Bu. 

38.5 
33.8 
35.0 
35.0 
29.0 

35.1 

29.5 
5 
28.3 
30.0 

27.0 
20.0 
22.0 
16.5 
20.4 

21.5 
13.5 
32.1 
28.7 
28.8 

28.6 

29.8 
22.8 
25.5 
14.8 

23.5 
7.4 
13. 
15.0 
18.4 

19.5 

19.2 
18.4 
21.0 
25.1 

9.0 
20.0 
49. 
34. 
35.0 


42.0 

44. 

45.0 

44.0 
51.7 
34.7 
34.0 


24.4 


1913 


Bu. 
34.6 
39.0 
43.0 
34.0 
28.6 

3a  7 

30. 
27.6 
1.1 
30.8 

30.0 

22.2 
28.0 
1& 
21.8 

20.8 

17.2 
44.0 
40.1 
43.3 

34.9 
37.3 
41.7 
44.2 
33.0 

41.4 

33.8 
24.4 
32.0 
26.9 

21.7 
20.0 
17.4 
20. 


Bu. 

40.0 
35.0 
39.0 
35.0 
26.0 

28.0 

33.5 

0 

31.0 

30.5 

28.0 
21.5 
24.0 
19.5 
23.5 

22.0 

18.0 
30.2 
21. 
23.8 

30.0 

36.5 
37.8 
34.5 
21.2 

25.7 
26.5 
26.5 
19.5 
19.8 

21.0 
20.5 
20.0 

22.0 


36.032.5 


25.1 
19. 
48.0 
41. 

42. 

34.7 
44.7 
46.4 
40.0 

48.9 
48.2 
38.2 
39.0 


37.4 


Av. 
1909- 
1913 


18.0 

26.5 
43, 
38.0 
35.0 

30.0 

43.0 

0 

43.0 

46.5 
47.5 
42.3 
31.6 


29.2 


Bu. 

38.5 
36.4 
38.1 
34.1 
28.7 

31.6 

31.3 
29.5 
30.7 
30.1 

28.1 

20.9 
24.2 
17. 
21.5 

20.3 

16.4 
35.2 
31.2 
34.1 

31.6 

33.7 

32.8 

33. 

25.9 

25. 
24, 
23. 
25. 
22.5 

21.0 
18.9 
18.2 
21.1 
29.5 

23.5 
23.3 
46.1 

36.3 
38.0 

34.2 
41.4 
45.2 
42.5 

44.5 
47.8 
37.5 
34. 


1914 


30.6 


1915 


Bu 
41.0 
0 

42.5 
37.0 
27.5 

29.0 
31.5 
29.0 
30.0 
27.0 

27.0 

15.5 
20.0 
17.5 
20.0 

20.0 
18.0 
30.5 
28.5 
29.3 

33.5 

27.0 
i.0 
i.O 

21.5 

28.0 
27.5 
32.0 
33.5 
21.0 

23.0 

22.0 
23.0 
23.0 
25.0 

27.5 
24.0 

35.0 
35.0 
40.0 

38.0 
42.0 
50.0 
52.0 

44.0 
47.0 

35.0 
35.0 


Bu.  Bu 
40.036.0 
38.037.0 


29.7 


1916 


43.0 
36.0 
33.0 

32.5 
40.5 
32.5 
38.0 
33.5 

34.0 

25.0 
29.0 
23.0 
19.0 

19.5 
20.0 
41.0 
40.0 

45.0 

42.0 
46.5 
43.0 
40.0 
26.0 

40.0 
42.0 
32.0 
26.5 
26.0 

24.5 
19.0 
21.5 

25.0 
35.5 

27.0 
27.0 
52.0 
42.0 
39.0 

0 
37.0 
47.0 
45.0 

47.0 

50.0 

44.0 

.0 


32.0 
32.0 
27.0 

30.0 

26.0 
30.0 
31.0 


1917 


1918 


1919 


Bu.  Bu. 
29.040.0 
38.0  38.0 
36.  0  41. 0 
37.0  4O.0 
31.042.0 


33.0 
35.0 
34.0 
35.0 


29.5 

5 

23.0 

17.5 


31.0 
24.5 
27.0 
16.0 


18.015.0 


19.5 
15.0 
28.0 
30.0 
38.5 

30.0 

37.0 
26.5 
37.0 
25.0 


21. 


5 
5 
35.5 
23.5 
21.0 

21.0 
17.5 

18.0 
19.0 
5 

12.5 
21.0 
38.0 
35.0 
33.0 

29.0 

37.  5 
43.5 
43.0 

43.0 

52.0 
48.0 
32.5 


37.8 


30.1 


16.0 
14.0 
44.0 
42.0 
0 

36.0 
44.0 
37.0 
47.0 

4a  o 

15.0 
L0 
38.0 
31.0 
26.0 

25.0 
18.0 
19.0 
22.3 
26.0 


38.0 
41.0 
40.0 
39.0 
35.0 

33.0 
0 
27.0 
17.0 
22.0 

20.0 

18.0 
44.0 
42.0 
44.0 

40.0 

46.6 
41.0 
42.0 
29.0 

23.5 
39.0 
22.2 
22.0 
24.0 

25.0 
19.0 

20.0 
25.0 
14.7 


23.024.0 
28.0.25.5 

2a  0:30.  o 

0  41. 0 
38. 0  30. 0 


30.0 
40.0 
44.0 
40.0 

38.0 

38.5 
25.0 
35.0 


36.6 


28.0 
40.0 
45.0 
38.0 

40.0 

27.0 
25.0 
32.0 


34.7 


1920 


Bu. 
34.0 
33.0 
29.5 
33.0 
0 

29.5 
25.5 
30.0 
31.0 
23.0 

28.0 
22.0 
21.0 
16.7 
23.0 

20.0 

15.0 

0 

32.0 

30.0 

25.0 
33.4 
28.0 
34.6 
27.0 

15.5 
29.0 
32. 

1 
22.5 

18.5 
18.0 
16  0 

22.0 
42.0 


Bu 
41.  S 

39.0 
35.0 
34.0 
28.0 

30.0 

38.6 
32.0 
39.0 
33.0 

32. 5 
21.9 
27.0 
22.0 
24.0 

21.0 
17.0 

44.2 

41.0 

'.5 


44. 

37.5 
39.0 
30.5 

24.0 

34.0 
34.6 
30.7 
23.6 

19.8 
18.0 
17.0 

23.0 
22.0 


32.033.0 

22. 0  25. 0 
6. 0i22. 0 
12. 0;38. 0 
26. 2:31. 5 

27.4!27.4 
35. 0!27. 0 
27.  9  33. 8 
25.  3j37. 2 

30. 0  38.  0 
4a  0  46. 6 
31.  3)36. 5 
29.  03tt  0 


29.3 


35.2 


Av, 

1914- 

1920 


Bu 

37.4 

37.3 

37.0 

35.6 

31.2 

31.7 
34.0 
32.5 
34.7 
30.6 

30.7 

22.2 
24.9 
18.5 
20.1 

19.4 
16.7 

37.8 
36.5 


35.2 

39, 

34.4 

38.9 

28.4 

23.8 
33.7 
32.4 
27.9 
23.4 

22.4 

18.8 
19.2 
22.8 
27.7 

25.6 
24.6 
29.0 
34.1 
34.0 

30.8 

36.9 
41.6 

40.1 

40.0 

43.0 
35.0 
32.4 


1921 


1922 


33.3 


Bu. 
35.0 
35.0 
33.0 
31.0 
28.0 

30. « 

24.0 
24.0 
28.5 
28.0 

27.0 

20.5 
22.0 
18.0 
240 

21.0 

13.0 
23.0 
24.0 
26.5 

18.2 

24 

24.0 

26.0 

2a  o 

19.0 
22.0 
27.1 
5 
19.0 

20.5 

22.0 
20.0 
23.0 
18.0 

20.0 
22.0 
24.0 
3a  0 
31.0 

27.7 
35.0 
36.4 
37.7 

43.0 
50.0 
32.0 
27.0 


Bu. 
38.0 
38.0 
34.0 
34.0 
31.0 

28.0 

30.0 
31.0 
310 
23.0 

30.0 
20.0 
23.0 
21.0 
24.0 


3.7 


1923 


Bu. 

37.0 
37.5 
35.0 
35.0 
32.0 

29.0 
32.2 
24.0 
0 


1924 


Bu. 
37.0 
S9.0 
38.0 
34.0 
30.0 

2».0 

36.0 
32.0 
36.0 


26.030.0 


29.8 
22.0 
24.0 
22.0 
24.0 


18. 0  18.  0 
13. 0 12. 0 
27. 0  34.  5 
21.0  28.0 
28.5  35.0 

34.0  32.0 
41.  2:36.  3 
35.5  37.0 

37. 1  36.  2 
16.0  25.0 


33.0 
31.0 
23.3 
18.5 
18.3 

18.0 

20.0 
19.0 
22.3 
23.0 

20.0 

25.0 
32.0 
31.0 
25.0 

15.6 
31.0 
39.0 
37.2 

38.0 

30.2 
25.0 
35.0 


29.: 


23.0 
34.0 
0 
26.1 
21.0 

21.0 
17.0 

19.0 
22.0 
32.0 

20.0 

23.0 
33.0 
34.0 
32.0 

20.0 

30.0 
37.8 
35.4 

46.0 
57.0 
39.0 
32.5 


31.9 


34.0 
23.5 
26.0 
18.0 
21.4 

17.0 
15.0 
41.0 
38.0 
40.0 

42.0 

40.0 
43.0 
43.0 
27.5 

34,0 
37.0 

31.0 
26.0 
23.2 

22.0 
16.0 
18.0 
20.0 
34.0 

27.0 
20.0 
29.5 
31.0 
25.0 

24.0 

35.0 
40.0 
34.0 

36.0 

i.5 
31.0 
23.5 


36.3 


Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
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Tablb  82.— Oats:  Percentage  reduction  from  full  yield  per  acre,  from  stated  causes 
as  reported  by  crop  correspondents,  1909-198S 


Year 


1909.... 
1910. ... 
19U-... 

1912 

1913 


1914.. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917- 
1918. 

1919.. 
1920.. 
1921 _. 
1922.. 
1923. . 


Adverse  weather  conditions 


Defi- 
cient 
mois- 
ture 


P.et. 

7.9 
17.0 
27.6 

7.2 
22.7 

IS.  7 
L4 
10.1 
11.8 
12  9 

11.8 
6.4 
18.3 
14.6 
10.1 


Exces- 
sive 

mois- 
ture 


p.et. 

6.2 
.8 

to 

3.1 

.7 

2.2 

as 

4.0 
L2 
.6 

5.7 
27 
2.3 

3.8 

2.7 


Floods 


p.  a. 

0.6 
.2 

C) 
3 
2 

2 

9 

4 
2 
2 

4 
3 
2 


Frost 

or 
freeze1 


P.et. 

0.8 
.7 
.5 
.5 
.2 

.3 
.4 
.6 
2.7 
L3 

.4 
.6 

a7 

.6 

LS 


Hail 


Hot 

winds 


P.et. 
1.1 

.4 
.3 
L0 
.6 

.8 
LO 
.8 
.8 
.9 

.7 
.8 
.8 
1.2 
.9 


P.et. 
0.9 
1.7 
5.1 
1.1 
1.8 

26 
.1 
2.8 
LO 
1.8 

28 
.9 
5.9 
1.4 
1.5 


Storms 


P.et. 
0.8 
.3 
.1 
.5 
.2 

.4 
.8 
.5 
.3 
.3 

.4 
.4 
.6 
.3 
.5 


To- 
tal' 
cli- 
matic 


Plant 
dis- 


P.et 
17.7 
2L4 
35.4 

14  1 
27.2 

22.7 
13.2 
19.7 
18.2 

iai 

22.3 
12.1 
3L0 
22.0 
17.4 


P.et. 

2.4 
.9 
.8 

L6 
.5 

20 
2.1 
6.2 
.8 
LI 

4.8 
2.3 
5.2 
3.2 

ao 


In- 
sect 

pests 


P.et 
0.6 

.6 
LS 

.7 
LI 

L6 
.3 

L3 
.4 
.9 

2.2 

1.4 
21 
L8 
LO 


Ani- 
mal 

pests 


P.et 
0.1 
.2 
.1 
.2 
.1 

i 


Defec- 
tive 


Other 
and 
un- 
known 


P.et. 

0.4 
.2 
.2 
.2 
.2 

.1 
.1 
.2 

8 


Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 

1  Includes  winterkill  oi  fall-sown  oats  in  Southern  States. 
» Includes  all  other  climatic. 
•  Lesa  than  0.06  per  cent. 


P.et. 
LI 

.7 
1.5 

.9 
1.2 

L0 
.5 
.8 
.4 
.5 

.6 
.3 
.6 
.4 
.3 


Total 


P.et. 
22.2 
24.0 
39.6 
17.7 
30.3 

27.5 
16.3 
27.2 
19.8 
20.7 

29.9 
16.8 
38.9 
27.6 
2L9 


Table 


83- — Oats:  Acreage  and  yield  per  acre  in  specified  countries,  average  1909 
191$,  annual  1981-1924 


Country 


NOBTHEHN  HEMISFHEBE 

NOBTH  AMERICA  lfiOO 

acres 

Canada 9, 597 

United  States 37,357 


Total  North  America - 

EUBOFE 


United  Kingdom: 

England  and  Wales. 

Scotland.  _ 

Ireland 


Norway _ .,. 

Sweden .___! L 

Denmark _• .. 

Netherlands I : 

Belgium . 


Luxemburg. 
France 

Spain__ 

Portugal 

Italy 


Switzerland 

Germany 

Austria 

Czechoslovakia,. 
Hungary 


Acreage 


Aver- 
age, 
1909- 
1913 


46,964 


2,039 

962 

L049 

264 
1,961 
1,161 

346 


1921 


1922 


1,000  1,000 

acres  acres 

16,949  14.641 

45,495  40,790 


77 
10,084 
1,276 


'L276 

81 
"9,629 

>! 
■2,606 

'849 


62,444 


2,148 
1,012 
1,264 

342 

1,751 

1,112 

383 


64 

a  421 

1,675 

403 

1,225 

52 

7,814 

664 

1,963 


1923 


56,331 

2,157 

988 

1,214 

301 

1,798 

1,118 

394 

717 

71 

a  491 

1,614 

482 

1,214 

61 
7,912 

704 
2,016 

811] 


1,000 
acres 
14,388 
40,981 


55,369 


1924 


1,000 
acres 
14,481 
42,452 


66,933 


Yield  per  acre 


Aver- 

1909- 
1913 


Bush- 
els 
36.6 
30.6 


1, 976     2, 037 

968         957 

1,176.... 


256 
1,795 
1,118 

381 

654 

73 

a  457 

1,595 

626 

1,223 

51 

a  265 
802 

2,081 
809 


265 

1,  913 

1,132 

377 

653 

72 

a  560 
i,i — 


1,180 
50 

a  712 


2,091 
764 


1921 


47.5 
46.8 
62  1 

88.9 
48.9 
52  2 
62  2 
65.8 

43.9 
36.5 
22.8 


29.4 

29.1 

65.3 
32  9 
38.4 
33.5 


Bush- 
els 
26.1 
23.7 


1922 


Bush- 
els 
33.8 

29.8 


45. 
46. 
44.8 

37.9 

42.9 
46.9 
52.2 
58.4 

19.4 
29.0 
22.6 
13.9 
31.4 

68.4 
44.1 
2a6 
37.7 
24.8 


Bush- 
els 
39.2 
31.9 


<  Estimated  for  present  territory. 


42.0 

47.6 
60.7 

44.6 
42.9 
62  2 
46.2 
48.9 

2L5 
33.9 
206 
26.3 
26.1 

4a4 
35.0 
26.0 
36.5 
27.8 


1924 


Bush- 
els 
32.0 
36.3 


47.9 

46.5 

4ao 


41.3 
66.4 
4&9 
72.0 

43.5 
39.8 
25.4 
15.4 
32.6 

eao 
60.9 

32  2 
44 


62.0 


38  4 
37.1 


57.3 
61.3 

26.8 
34  6 
17.7 


28.2 


63.9 
4&G 


,  4ao 

33.91    22.4 
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-Table  83. — Oats:  Acreage  and  yield  per  acre  in  specified  countries,  average  1909- 
1918,  annual  1921-1924 — Continued 


Acreage 

Yield  per  acre 

Country 

Aver- 
age, 
1909- 
1913 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Aver- 
age, 
1909- 
1913 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1,000 
acres 
1 1,358 
•'140 
»408 
"2, 118 
'6,666 

»961 

•765 

>394 

999 

>  35,514 

1,000 
acres 
1,003 

1,000 
acres 

1,966 

1,000 

acres 

928 

180 

370 

3,325 

6,215 

816 

764 

378 

1,059 

19,400 

lfiOO 
acres 

373 
3,056 
6,388 

803 

826 

412 

1,083 

Bush- 
els 
24.7 
29.1 
21.2 
28.2 
29.4 

23.8 
25.1 
249 
20.4 

23.0 

Bush- 
els 
18.9 

Bush- 
els 

18.9 

Bush- 
els 

2a  i 

33.1 
24.8 
18.8 
39.0 
29.  1 
21.8 
21.0 
20.1 

Bush- 
els 

Bulgaria 

331 
3,062 
4,753 

766 

622 

353 

1,042 

20,191 

352 
3,295 
5,941 

769 

676 

399 

1,061 

15,657 

2ttl 
21.7 
31.6 

23.7 
27.1 
25.0 
33.4 

14.6 

26.0 
27.9 

29.5 

37.6 
26.9 
25.2 
35.0 

23.4 

19.8 

14.5 

Poland 

27.7 

29.0 

28.0 

26.8 

Finland. 

3a  9 

Russia,    including    Ukraine    and 

Total    Europe,    comparable 
with  1909-1913 

84,324 
45,380 

65,105 
42,619 

Total    Europe,    comparable 
with  1924 

40,279 

42,046 

43,073 

AFRICA 

22 
674 
159 

28 
685 
126 

29 
600 
121 

37 
658 
112 

30.0 
27.4 

25.2 
17.7 
26.0 

6.4 
12  6 
7.7 

14.3 
32.1 
22.8 

10.8 

449 
133 

14.5 

Til  "if* 

16.5 

Total     Africa     comparable 
with  1909-1913 

582 

733 
755 

711 
739 

7?? 
760 

770 
807 

Total     Africa     comparable 
with  1924 

ASIA 

5,742 

110 
U41 

3,922 
268 

2,243 

307 
272 

2,631 
266 

272 

19.0 

44.8 
15.6 

16.0 
19.6 

2a9 

43.8 
18.9 

Japanese  Empire: 

41.2 

39.7 

Total  Asia  comparable  with 
1909-1913 

5,993 

110 

137,853 

2,822 
307 

Total  Asia  comparable  with 
1924 

266 

272 

Total  Northern  Hemisphere 

comparable  with  1909-1913. 

Total  Northern  Hemisphere 

98,423 

99,004 

101,085 

Country 

Aver- 
age, 
1909- 
10  to 
1913- 
14 

1921- 
22 

1922- 
23 

1928- 
24 

1924- 
25 

Aver- 
age, 
1909- 
10  to 
1913- 
14 

1921- 
22 

1922- 
23 

1923- 
24 

1924- 

25 

Southern  Hjshisphsbe 
Chile 

78 

•66 

2.396 

'810 

745 

366 

70 
107 
2,105 
530 
733 
171 

81 

87 

2,618 

79 
120 

2,315 

82 
118 

2,644 

42.7 
.19.5 
22.6 
11.9 
23.8 
49.1 

41.3 
19.3 
14.5 
9.8 
20.7 
49.4 

34.8 
11.5 
21.2 

41.1 
12.8 
35.2 

1,014 
143 

18.5 
49.7 

66 

3&  0 

Total  Southern  Hemisphere 
comparable  with  1909-1913. 

Total  Southern  Hemisphere 
comparable  with  1924 .. 

World  total  comparable  with 
1909-1913 

4,461 

2,540 

142,304 

3,716 

2,282 

2,786 

2,514 

2,844 

World  total  comparable  with 
1924 

101,209 

101, 518 

103,929 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Official  sources  and  International  Institute,  except 
where  otherwise  specified  Estimates  given  are  for  crops  harvested  during  the  calendar  year  in  the  North- 
ern Hemisphere  and  for  the  succeeding  harvest  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

1  Estimated  for  present  territory.  *  Three  year  average. 

1  One  year  only.  » Excludes  native  locations. 

•  Four  year  average. 
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Table  84. — Oats:  Production  in  specified  countries,  average  1909-1918,  annual 

1921-19U 

[Thousand  bushels— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Country 


NORTHERN  HEMISPHEBE 


NORTH  AMERICA 


Canada 

United  States- 


Total  North  America.. 


UnitedKingdom: 

England  and  Wales. 

Scotland... _. 

Ireland 


Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Netherlands.. 
Belgium. 


Luxemburg- 
France 


Portugal. 
Italy 


Switzerland 

Germany 

Austria. 

Ozechoslovakia-. 
Hungary 


Yugoslavia- 
Greece 

Bulgaria 

Rumania. .. 
Poland 


Lithuania , 

Latvia. 

Esthonia. 

Finland. 

Bussia,  including  Ukraine  and  Northern 
Caucasia 


Total     Europe     comparable    with 
1909-1913. 

Total  Europe  comparable  with  1924.. 


Morocoo.. 
Algeria... 
Tunis 


Total  Africa  comparable  with  1909- 
1913  and  with  1924 


Bussia  (Asiatic)... 
Japanese  Empire: 

Japan _. 

Chosen 


Total  Asia  comparable  with  1909- 
1913 

Total  Asia  comparable  with  1924 

Total  Northern  Hemisphere  com- 
parable with  1909-1913 

Total  Northern   Hemisphere  com- 
parable with  1924 


1909-1913 


361,690 
1, 143, 407 


1,496,097 


1921 


426,233 
1,  078,  341 


1,  £04,  674 


96,913 
44,507 
66,169 

10,276 

86,060 
■  60,  667 

18,070 
■43,964 

3,382 

1368,462 
29,110 


1  37,  637 

4,784 

1  527, 178 

129,030 

'  96, 147 

■28,464 

•33,516 

1»4,075 

18,651 

i  »  69,  776 

1195,826 

122,910 

1  19, 188 

1   9,796 

20,391 

1  817, 231 


2,740,958 


13,489 
3,642 


17, 131 


107,687 

4,928 
«2,202 


116,687 
4,928 

4,  368,  003 


97,822 
46,732 
56,238 

12,960 
75, 070 
52,168 
20,001 
35,226 

1,243 

244,455 

36,  618 

5,616 

38,415 

3,036 

344, 812 

19,000 

74.087 

21,964 

18,907 

4,134 

6,667 

66,366 

160,286 

18,164 

16,843 

8,840 

34,846 

295,564 


1922 


491,  239 
1,  215,  803 


1,707,042 


90,568 
46,917 
61,689 

13,380 
77,164 
68,403 
17,  817 
35,783 

1,627 

288,264 

31, 214 

12,669 

30,465 

2,466 

276,643 

18, 317 

71,  652 

22,563 

18,272 


663,998 
1,305,883 


1, 869,  881 


9,144 
92,073 
175,649 

28,042 
18,171 
10,067 
37, 174 

385,826 


1,799,411 
1,336,345 


555 
10, 148 
4,134 


14,282 


63,382 

12,086 
6,336 


80,804 
12,086 

3,399,071 

2,866,287 


94,710 
44,977 
56,490 

12,548 
74, 174 
63,107 
18,641 
47,056 

3,174 
336,944 
40,434 

8,098 
39,827 

3,059 

420,731 

25,861 

91,684 

27,458 

21,476 
6,964 
9,188 

62,666 
242,671 

23,777 

16,  412 

7,942 

21,288 


180 

7,227 
965 


8,192 


46,848 

13,436 
6,136 


65,420 
13,436 


1, 629,  925 


415 
19,  249 
2,756 


22,005 


10,968 


10,968 


463,860 
1,541,900 


2,005,760 


105,980 


9,788 
70,927 


21,605 
40,036 

1,929 

295,  771 

24,824 

5,460 

33,304 

2,694 
422,632 


84,952 
17,126 

19,432 
4,062 
7,372 

44,299 
177, 128 

23,286 
23,147 
11,049 
32,801 


1,479,603 


7,972 
1,685 


9,557 


10,808 


10,808 


3,532,779        3,505,728 


i  Estimated  for  present  torritory. 
3  One  year  only. 


>  Four-year  average. 
1  Three- year  average. 
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Table  84. — Oats:  Production  in  specified  countries,  average  1909-1918,  annual 

1921-1924 — Continued 


Country 

Average 
1909-1910 

to 
1913-1914 

1921-1922 

1922-1923 

1923-1924 

1924-1926 

Southern  Hemisphere 
Chile -  

3,333 
'1,286 
54,246 
'9,661 
17,768 
17,978 

2,893 

2,069 
30,606 

5,186 
15,184 

8,441 

2,822 
1,000 

68,697 

3,246 

2,166 

81,457 

18,728 
7,110 

2,468 

Total  Southern  Hemisphere  com- 
parable with  1908-1913     - 

104,271 
4, 472, 274 

64,379 

3, 463, 450 
2,866,287 

World  total  comparable  with  1909- 
1913              

3,532,779 

3,606,728 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Official  sources  and  International  Institute  except 
where  otherwise  specified.  Estimates  given  are  for  crops  harvested  during  the"  calendar  year  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  and  the  succeeding  harvest  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

'  One  year  only. 

*  Four  year  average. 

»  Excluding  native  locations  which  produced  299,644  bushels  in  1917-18  and  67,270  bushels  in  1920-21 . 

Table  85. — Oats:  World  production,  189jr-1984 
[Thousand  bushels— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Production 

in  countries 

reporting 

all  years 

1894-1923 

Production 
as  reported 

Estimated 
world  totals 
(prelimi- 
nary) 

Three  selected  countries 

Year 

Russia1 

Germany 

France 

1894 

1, 885, 276 

2. 039. 081 
1,868,604 
1,810,951 
2,046,803 

2,  099,  348 
2,086,228 
1, 902,  240 
2,304,423 
2,178,660 

2,162,947 
2,248,847 
2, 374,  494 
2,264,041 

2. 166. 082 

2,870,179 
2, 620,  718 
2, 267,  613 
2, 822,  328 

2,  647,  669 

2,492,811 
2,604,460 
2,424,824 
2, 382, 706 
2,382,177 

2,006,599 
2,437,471 
2,006,843 
2, 107, 088 
2, 402,  892 

2,872,863 
3,  026,  778 
2,894,896 
2, 680, 919 
2,895,851 

3,333,003 
3, 226,  625 
2,810,028 
3, 567, 669 
3,826,743 

3,  661,  206 
3,474,967 
3,430,618 
3,626,136 
3,729,862 

4,680,467 
4,262,783 
3,964,808 
4, 738,  090 
4,781,268 

4, 131, 958 
4, 613, 669 
3, 126,  676 
3, 122, 116 
3,113,316 

2,772,076 
3, 606, 466 
3,457,790 
3, 765,  408 
3,802,337 
'    3,564,921 

3, 039, 717 
3, 213, 431 
3, 113, 148 
2,889,281 
3,181,262 

3, 620, 889 
3,470,581 
2,960,683 
8,812,029 
3,621,961 

3,832,755 
3, 752, 142 
3. 713, 918 
3, 775,  836 
3, 783, 767 

4,546,147 
4, 257,  893 
3, 978,  991 
4, 756,  725 
4,  798,  558 

4, 148, 447 
4,  581, 429 
4,023,626 
3, 882, 136 
3,777,336 

3,  283, 082 
3, 836, 484 
3,457,805 
3, 775,  424 
4,245,256 

743,963 
717,314 
799,  833 
663,714 
687,534 

996,307 
853,  697 
624,098 
930,  679 
799,786 

1,124,266 
936,666 
714,272 
921, 175 
969, 414 

.  1,163,076 

1,064,516 

876,  013 

1,089,366. 

1, 260, 690 

>  914, 913 
'1,022,107 

163,328 
430,205 
411, 269 
393,  979 
465,317 

474, 174 
488,590 
486,711 
614,447 
642,427 

477,847 
451,013 
580,869 
630,318 
530,126 

628,712 
544,287 
530,764 
586,  987 
.      669, 231 

622,674 

412,400 

484,007 

1249,964 

>  301,  839 

>  309, 587 
'332,490 

>  344,  812 
•276,643 
'  420, 731 
3  422, 632 

294,344 

1895 

306,742] 
296,206 

1896 

1897_ 

253,257 

1898...; 

321,863 

1899 

307,914 

1900 

286,313 

1901 

264,900 

1902 

319,691 

1903 

344,329 

1904 

290,902 

1906 

306,736 

1906 

295,110 

1907 

352, 712 

1908 

327.169 

1999 

383,139 

1910 

331, 866 

1911 

349, 247 

1912 

356,089 

1913 

367,049 

1914 

318,333 

1915 

238,551 

1916 

277,117 

1917 

'220,336 

1918.. 

'180,563 

1919.  . 

>  179, 823 

1920 

>  483, 634 
» 358,  936 
"412,674 

•291,406 

1921 

'244,466 

'288,264 

1923 

'336,944 

1924 .. 

'295,771 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research. 

For  each  year  is  shown  the  production  during  the  calendar  year  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  and  the 
succeeding  harvest  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 
1  Includes  all  Russian  territory  reporting  for  years  named. 
'  Excludes  Poland. 
» New  boundaries  and  therefore  not  comparable  with  earlier  years. 
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Table  86. — Oats:  United  States,  monthly  marketings  by  farmers,  1917-1923 


Year  beginning 
July 

Percentage  of  yew's  reoeipts  as  reported  by  about  ^SOOrnills  and  elevators 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Not. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Sea- 
son 

1917 

4.7 
8.0 

14.4 
8.3 

15.1 
8.9 
7.0 

>46.4 
19.6 

18.4 
18.7 
16.5 
15.7 
17.7 

13.8 
11.9 
10.1 
13.8 
11.8 
11.9 
14.1 

11.1 
9.9 
9.2 
9.5 
7.9 
10.1 
11. » 

7.7 
7.2 
5.8 
5.5 
5.3 
7.8 
(.8 

7.8 
6.7 
8.3 
5.8 
6.1 
8.6 
7.« 

8.3 
«.7 
8.2 
6.6 
7.3 
7.4 
7.7 

8.0 

4.6 
6.6 
6.6 
6.9 
7.1 
7.9 

7.1 
5.5 
4.9 
6.0 
5.6 
6.5 
5.2 

6.5 
6.3 
4.3 
4.6 
4.3 
4.7 
4.8 

4.0 
7.0 
5.2 
6.8 
7.2 
5.4 
4.8 

4.9 
6.7 
4.6 
7.8 
6.0 
5.9 
4.9 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
109.0 
100.0 
190.0 
190.0 

1918 ._ 

1»19 

1920 

1921 

1922 

IS23 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
Table  87. — Oats:  United  States,  farm  stocks,  shipments,  and  quality,  1897-1924 


Old  stocks 

on  farms 

Aug.i 

Orop. 

Total 
supplies 

Stocks  on 
farms 
Mar.  1 

following  i 

Shipped 

Year  beginning 
August 

Quantity 

Weight 

per 
bushel 3 

Quality » 

out  of 
county 
where 
grown1 

1897.-.: 

1,000  bush. 
80, 153 
51, 352 
59, 060 
64,  420 
55,128 

32,449 

78,598 
46,394 
62, 872 
77, 673 

73, 196 
40,528 
27,478 
66,666 

67,  801 

34,875 
103, 916 
62,467 
65, 607 

113, 728 
47,834 
81,424 
93,045 

54,819 
161, 108 
74,513 
70, 965 
65, 710 

1,000  bush. 
791, 442 

.  842, 747 
925,  555 
913,  800 
778,  392 

1, 063, 489 
869, 350 
1,008,931 
1,090,236 
1, 035, 576 

805, 108 

850,540 

1,068,289 

1, 186,  341 

922,298 

1,418,337 
1, 121, 768 
1, 141,  060 
1,  549,  030 

1,251,837 
1,692,740 
1,  538, 124 
1, 184, 030 

1, 496, 281 
1,078,341 
1, 215,  803 
1, 305,  883 
1,  541, 900 

Pounds 
30.5 
29.  7 
31.3 
31.1 
30.7 

31.0 
29.7 
31.5 
32.7 
32.0 

29.4 
29.8 
32.7 
32.7 
31.1 

33.0 
32.1 
31.5 
33.0 

31.2 
33.4 
33.2 
31.1 

33.1 
28.3 
32.0 
32.1 
33.4 

Per  cent 
87.6 
84.5 
89.5 
89.2 
83.7 

86.7 
79.9 
91.4 
92.4 
88.2 

77.0 
81.3 
91.4 
93.8 
84.6 

91.0 

89.1 
86.5 
87.5 

88.2 
95.1 
93.6 
84.7 

93.3 

74.7 
87.7 
87.9 
91.4 

1,000  bush. 
871,  695 
894,  099 
984,615 
978,  220 
833,620 

1, 086,  938 
947,  948 
1, 055,  325 
1, 153, 108 
1, 113, 149 

878, 304 

891,068 

1, 095, 767 

1, 253, 007 

990,099 

1, 453, 212 
1,225,684 
1, 203, 527 
1,604,637 

1, 365,  665 
1,  640,  574 
1,  619,  548 
1,  277, 075 

1,561,100 
1, 239, 449 
1, 290, 316 
1, 376, 848 
1, 607, 610 

1,000  bush. 
309, 043 
328,684 
338,  383 
332,364 
241,606 

390, 872 
304,128 
392,  861 
437,300 
413,480 

258, 104 
294,  082 
385,  705 
442,  665 
289,989 

604,  249 
419, 481 
379,  369 

598, 148 

394,211 

599,  208 
590,  251 
409, 730 

683,759 
411,  934 
421, 118 
447, 366 

1,000  bush. 
245, 469 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

152, 962 

1902 

1903 

250, 192 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

263,929 

1909. 

1910 

1911 

1912. 

438, 130 

1913 

1914 

335,  539 

465,823 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

421, 568 

1919 

1920 

431,687 
268,259 
303,959 
322, 971 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Division  of  Orop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 

1  Based  on  percentage  of  crop  as  reported  by  crop  reporters. 

'  Average  weight  per  measured  bushel  as  reported  by  crop  reporters. 

'  Per  Cent  Of  a  "Vliprh   morHllTTl   owHo"  ao  varynrl-arl  Ktt  nwtn  v/vnn.4-n«n 

'  Preliminary. 


'high  medium  grade"  as  reported  by  crop  reporters 
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Table  88. — Oats: 


Receipts  and  shipments,  11  -primary  markets,  1909-1924 
[Thousand  bushels— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Year  beginning 
August 


1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

A  v.  1909-1913. 

1914... 

1915... - 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919... 

1920 - 

Av.  1914-1920. 

1921 

1922 

1923 


85,! 
107,  902 

87, 623 
117, 103 
105,  738 


Aug.. 

Sept. 
Oct.. 
Nov.. 
Dee- 


Jan. 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 
Apr- 
May. 
June. 
July.. 
Aug- 
Sept. 
Oct.. 
Nov._ 
Dec. 


1924 


Chicago 


Ee-     Ship- 

ceipts   ments 


100, 873 


143, 813 
151, 168 
145,075 
134, 310 
115,  714 
82,141 
79, 430 


121, 664 


77,828 
84,  451 
69,  516 


9,591 

6,890 

7,' 

5,093 

6,223 

5,068 
6,660 
5,704 
4,192 
4,545 
4,411 
3,579 
9,981 
16,  084 
11,904 
4,714 
6,081 


72,  501 
89,  705 
70,090 
116, 275 

-\  141 


89,  342 


130,  938 
122,  280 
108, 152 
86,725 
83, 719 
60,  792 
54,  698 


92,  458 


63,  418 
65,  055 
50, 190 


5,218 
6,368 
4,990 
3,!"" 
3,819 

4,157 

3,212 
4,485 
3,489 
4,563 
4,1" 

%■ 

2,967 
4,512 
4,  952 
3,739 
3,011 


Milwaukee 


Re- 
ceipts 


9,496 
14,844 
10,1 
16,  252 
18,434 


13,  978 


29,962 
35,  252 
32,707 
31,  766 
34,  727 
26,  572 
19,065 


30,007 


3,171 
2,635 
3,364 
2,069 
1,704 

1,266 

V 

1,151 

860 

580 

851 

792 

1,961 

4,208 

3,302 

1,305 

1,543 


Ship- 
ments 


7,433 
14,  873 

8,194 
20, 180 
17, 172 


13,  570 


31, 179 

34. ! 

28J649 

20,128 

30,548 

17,  766 

13,297 


25, 137 


17,1 

17,162 
17,  859 


1,914 
2,160 
2  I — 
l|B2B 
1,198 

1,009 

1, 

1,687 

1,215 

1,494 

889 

486 

479 

2,037 

1,423 

1,071 


Minneapolis 


Re- 
ceipts 


15,  599 
18,  419 
10,  555 
19,031 
22,995 


17,320 


23,042 
45,  778 
31,322 
42,  017 
37,  031 
17,054 
26,003 


31,  750 


32,307 
24,870 
29,  069 


3,542 
4,339 
4,390 
2,606 


1,994 

2,, — 

1,857 

1,479 

796 

1,196 

1,040 

3,788 

14,062 

10,  385 

4,871 

3,970 


Ship- 
ments 


14,531 
13,  845 
10,043 
16,  397 
24,272 


15,  818 


23,147 
45,024 
23,075 
42, 181 
33,  019 
19,  033 
14,600 


28,683 


28,260 
38,  320 
27,  385 


1,765 
1,724 
2,995 
3,134 
2,802 

2,133 

2,221 

2,114 

3,217 

2,626 

1,416 

1, 

1,197 

1,163 

3,020 

4,118 

4,141 


Duluth 


Re- 
ceipts 


7,806 
2,434 
4,529 
9,350 
5,795 


5,983 


9,005 
4,844 
3,184 
766 
2,663 
1,035 
6,241 


3,963 


6,065 
1,372 
5,068 


641 

449 


915 


367 
388 
255 
23 
325 
891 
216 
1, 

3,085 

989 

3,057 


Ship- 
ments 


7,432 
2,824 
4,639 
8,351 
6,761 


6,001 


8,325 
4,528 
3,493 

680 
2,378 
1,084 

455 


2,992 


10, 129 
2,130 
4,717 


521 
380 

22 

22 

18 

825 

.1,270 

702 

504 

347 

2,949 

2,751 

1,025 

637 


St.  Louis 


Re- 
ceipts 

20,048 
20,517 
16,  879 
23,785 
25,967 


21,  439 


21,  419 
17,  518 
24,616 
37,  431 
30,  812 
31,391 
30, 103 


27,613 


25,  949 
32,220 
35,001 


3,207 
3,182 
3,612 
2,484 


3,004 
3,119 
2,670 
2,870 
3,496 
2,754 
1,767 
3,576 
3,030 
2,942 
1,944 
1,828 


Ship- 
ments 


14,765 
15,323 
11,280 
16,  592 
19,  497 


15,  491 


16,240 
11,  636 
18,940 
32,  129 
23,  836 
22,  772 
21,  387 


20,991 


20,160 
26,  664 
28,722 


2,627 
2,320 
2,734 
1,910 
2,165 

2,432 

3,081 
2,476 
2,365 
2,547 
2,430 
1,635 
2,507 
2,397 
2,461 
1,644 
1,  "" 


Toledo 


Re-      Ship- 
ceipts   ments 


3,670 
3,700 
2,872 
3,637 
3,655 


3,507 


6,066 
4,70: 
4,926 
5,303 
9,010 
3,221 
5,848 


5,583 


4,604 
3,786 


514 
294 
232 
194 


348 
356 
239 
321 
275 
257 
1,193 
1,529 
515 
952 
386 


3,162 
3,435 
2,611 
4,365 
2,819 


3,278 


5,089 
3,501 
2,642 
3,194 
8,820 
1,601 
2,339 


2,348 
2,230 
1,820 


335 
176 
79 
66 

102 
176 
146 
95 
73 
42 
170 
292 


183 
256 


Year  beginning 
August 


1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Av.  1909-1913. 

1814 

1915 

1916- 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Av.  1914-1920. 

1921 

1922 

1923 


Aug.. 
Sept. 
Oct„ 
Nov.. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb.. 
.Mar._ 
Apr... 
May- 
June.. 
July.. 
Aug... 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec.. 


1924 


Detroit 


Kansas  City 


Re- 
ceipts 


2,488 

3,073 
2,752 
3,535 
3,807 


3,131 


4,028 
5,173 
3,911 
3,677 
8,179 
2,418 
3,345 


4,390 


2,285 
3,444 
3,083 


322 
455 
346 
278 
329 

260 
292 
310 
172 
144 
126 
49 
229 
576 
168 
126 
110 


Ship- 
ments 


Re- 


265 
348 
514 
649 


5,165 
6,280 
6,018 
7,704 
11,  325 


432 


7,298 


1,123 
2,292 
934 
607 
1,756 
551 
750 


1,145 


10,  295 


351 


7,262 

10,  568 

11,  701 


1.1 

1,836 

1,870 

1,027 

1,192 

758 
973 
706 
575 
458 
251 
156 
823 
1,058 
939 
569 
474 


Ship- 
ments 


4,508 
4,066 
5,071 
7,523 
11,  032 


6,440 


6,107 
2,582 

10,  130 
12,  826 

11,  343 
6,180 
5,132 


7,614 


5,043 
6,147 

7,: 


263 

984 
887 
620 
807 


981 
732 
590 
710 
385 
267 
57 
111 
335 
322 
341 
263 


Peoria 


Re- 
ceipts 


10,  875 
10,130 
6,658 
11,447 
12,  152 


10,  252 


11, 189 
11,364 
13,  562 
20,170 

8,835 
10,  636 

9,176 


12,  090 


14,  210 

15,  555 
13,  419 


1.1 

1,135 

1,554 

1,174 

1,137 

974 

1,222 

1,076 

1,180 

817 

917 

630 

958 

1,430 

1,231 

872 

914 


Ship- 
ments 


11, 705 

10,  r- 
8,737 
13,  188 
13,804 


11,666 


11,726 
11,838 
11,049 
17,541 

8,212 
13,  096 

7,906 
11,  624 


12,  254 
15, 147 
12,  292 


1,496 
937 

1,839 
971 

1,001 


1,020 

1,104 

653 

904 
519 
475 
691 
958 
717 
671 


Omaha 


Re- 
ceipts 


« 
8,86 

14,  958 

15,  977 


13,648 
11, 421 

18,  216 
23,  673 
20,  661 
13,  018 
10,  223 


15,  837 


10,  665 
14,  772 
18,144 


2,876 
2,036 
2,708 
1,176 
1,743 

1,012 

1,233 

1,192 

1,296 

1,214 

934 

724 

1,604 

2,360 

1,786 

982 

1,008 


Ship- 
ments 


b) 

9,258 
14,  802 
18,  575 


13,  916 
10,  961 
17,  392 
21,  945 
20,559 
12, 110 
8,423 


15,  044 


9,768 

16, 174 
22,  058 


2,350 
2,204 
2,460 
2,126 
1,746 

2,248 

1,860 

1,611 

1,730 

1,684 

1,297 

842 

808 

1,267 

2,126 

1,020 

978 


Indianapolis 


Re- 
ceipts 


976 
8,136 
5,392 


5,828 

13,  797 

14,  895 
19,  822 
14,  820 
13,  969 
16,  509 


14,  234 


Ship 
ments 


(') 
(') 
394 

2,876 
1,808 


161, 146 
187,  299 
168,  593 
234,  938 
231,  237 
194,  643 


4,349 
8,677 
10,  891 
13,  705 
4,616 
4,023 
6,099 
7,466 


275, 
305, 
302, 
337, 
298, 
209, 
213, 
277, 


970 
986 
830 
902 
722 
716 
536 
2,318 
1,628 
820 
602 
516 


378 
354 
128 
92 
60 

124 
204 
284 
226 
130 
70 
212 
260 
740 
407 
403 
231 


Total 


Re- 
ceipts 


136,420 
165,  231 
130,  665 
221,  063 
214,  530 


171,  582 


252,  139 
257,708 
235,347 

251,  661 
228,  706 
158,  008 
134,  986 


210,  936 


217,  468 
222,  680 
220,  631 


29,176 
25, 135 
27,  479 
17,  229 
20,144 

16,002 

19,  085 
16, 107 
13,  788 
13,  418 
13,  322 
9,746 
27,1 
65,  658 
37,  077 
17,  926 
19,887 


Ship- 
ments 


175,1 
192,: 
174,! 


16,  382 
16,623 
19,  380 
14,  953 
14,  058 

14,102 

13,  813 

14,  529 

14,  998 

15,  351 
12,688 

8,062 
9,445 

16,  786 
18,783 
14,  307 
12,  543 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiledf'ora  the  Chicago  Daily  Trade  Bulletin  and 
the  annual  reports  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  i  No  report. 
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Table  89. — Oats:  Visible  supply  in  United  States,  first  of  month,  1909-1924 
[Thousand  bushels— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Year  beginning 
August 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

1909 

3,800 
2,761 

11,203 
1,031 

17, 131 

6,183 
12,551 
20,742 

4,160 
24,662 

12,799 
18,802 
21,044 
9,260 
30,718 

13,264 
17,022 

22,600 
10, 662 
31,684 

13,586 
15,605 
20,316 

10,  774 
29,664 

11, 180 
16,129 
18,754 

8,457 
26,909 

8,769 
15,997 
16,  431 

9,646 
24,450 

8,639 
15, 769 
14,366 
12,343 

21,489 

9,916 
13,129 
13,429 
13, 116 
19, 755 

9,223 
10,569 
11,991 

8,704 
13,  262 

6,905 
8,126 
8,052 
8,106 
8,144 

4,245 

1910 : 

9,570 

1911 

3,690 

1912 

14,756 

1913 

7,210 

Av.  1909-1913. 

7,186 

13,460 

18,526 

19,024 

17,969 

16,286 

14,  857 

14,  521 

13,869 

10,748 

7,866 

7,894 

1914 

6,482 
1,309 
8,637 
6,679 
7,876 
20,481 
3,786 

20,124 

2,924 
27,  691 

7,277 
19,309 
19,  411 

8,149 

27,285 
14,381 
38,866 
14,165 
24,689 
19, 552 
27,602 

31,866 
15,730 

45,580 
17,463 
22,060 
19,196 
.34,414 

32,  471 
20,928 
47,  467 
18,695 
29,143 
16,922 
33,961 

32,966 
21,081 

48,823 
17,657 
34,828 

13.0801 

32,194 

33,  173 
20,175 
42,675 
13,879 
30,505 
11,550 
33,632 

33,  258 
20,265 
36,  740 
13,947 
27,666 
10,401 
34,142 

27,284 
17,  892 
34,191 
18,098 
22,882 
9,576 
33,903 

23,022 
12,096 
28,933 
21, 911 
21,507 
6,813 
30,740 

12,623 
16,192 
17,454 
20,822 
16,827 
8,642 
28,426 

4,345 

1915 

12,  452 

1916 

9,741 

1917 

13,227 

1918 

18,094 

1919 

1920 

3,623 
34,401 

Av.  1914-1920. 

7,879 

14,984 

23,791 

26,613 

28,498 

28,660 

26,613 

25,203 

23,404 

20,717 

17, 141 

13,  698 

1921... 

37,662 

?  1,667 

8,477 

3,086 

60,465 
38,356 
10,  111 
11,408 

66,843 
35,968 
16,514 
62,715 

69,998 
84,077 
20,488 
66,564 

69,198 
32,940 

18,686 
67,265 

67;  728 
32,391 
19,940 

68,010 
30,861 
17,539 

68,529 
27,683 
17,  741 

64,644 
24,044 
16,716 

65,  837 
21,932 
10,656 

47,950 
13,614 
6,720 

42,743 

1922 

8,623 

1923            

6,264 

1924 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  the  Chicago  Daily  Trade  Bulletin. 
Reported  on  the  Saturday  nearest  the  first  of  each  month. 

Table  90. — Oats:  Classification  of  cars  graded  by  licensed  inspectors,  all  inspection 

points 


Total  of  all  classes  and  subclasses  under  each  grade,  annual  inspections,  1919-1923 

Year  beginning 
August 

Receipts 

Shipments 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Sam- 
ple 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Sam- 
ple 

Total 

1919. 

Cars 

6,662 

8,803 

2,619 

2,648 

2,724 

Cars 
62,094 
60,169 
31,643 
47,347 
41,530 

Cora 
96,039 
73,072 
105,103 
95,  984 
90,759 

Cars 
15,887 
14,766 
31,  774 
17,004 
22,643 

Cars 
3,589 
0,831 
6,664 
4,640 
11,307 

Cars 
173,271 
163,641 
177, 703 
167,523 
168,963 

Cars 

3,167 

3,600 

2,384 

1,738 

1,263 

Cars 
41,094 
45,099 
49,117 
45,563 
34,056 

Cars 

62,764 
31,811 
72,955 
62,  601 
49, 152 

Cars 

4,100 

2,821 

4,305 

6,112 

6,669 

Cars 
692 
2,220 
1,675 
1,235 
2,620 

Cars 

111,  817 

1920,.     

85,661 

1921' 

134438 

1922 

117, 249 

1923... 

93,750 

Class 

Total  inspections  by  grade  and  class,  Aug.  1, 1923,  to  July  31, 1924 

White 

2,006 
630 
60 

1 
27 

38,025 

3,132 

90 

8 

275 

88,714 
1,603 

89 

1 

452 

21,797 

649 

46 

1 

260 

10,743 

260 

21 

293 

161,286 

6,064 

306 

11 

1,297 

998 
261 

1 
3 

32,729 

1,271 

2 

4 

60 

48,769 

318 

3 

6,693 
•31 

2,466 
14 

91,644 

Bed 

1,896 

5 

5 

72 

36 

141 

:     301 

Year  beginning 
August 

Total  of  all  classes  and  subclasses  under  each  grade,  annual  inspections,  1919-1923 

1919 

Pr.ct. 
3.3 
5.4 
1.4 
1.5 
1.6 

Pr.ct 
30.0 
36.8 
17.8 
28.3 
24.6 

Pr.  ct. 
65.4 
44.6 
59.1 
57.3 
63.7 

Pr.ct. 
9.2 
9.0 
17.9 
10.1 
13.4 

Pr.ct 

2.1 
4.2 
3.8 

2.8 
6.7 

Pr.ct. 
100 

100 
100 

100 
100 

Pr.ct. 

2.8 
4.2 
1.8 
1.5 
1.4 

Pr.O. 

36.8 
82.7 
37.7 
38.9 
36.3 

Pr.ct 

56.1 
37.2 
55.-9 
63.4 
62.4 

Pr.ct 
3.7 

3.3 
3.3 
6.2 
7.1 

Pr.ct. 

0.6 
2.6 
1.3 
1.0 

2.8 

Pr.ct. 
100 

1920 

100 

1921 

100 

1922 

100 

1923... 

100 

Class 

Total  inspections  by  grade  and  class,  Aug.  1, 1923,  to  July  31, 1924 

White 

Eed 

1.2 
10.4 
19.6 
9.1 
2.1 

23.6 
61.6 
29.4 
72.7 
21.2 

65.0 
24.8 
29.1 
9.1 
34  8 

13.6 
9.1 

15.0 
9.1 

19.3 

6.7 
4.1 
6.9 

22.6 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

1.1 
13.8 

20.0 
1.0 

35.7 
67.1 
40.0 
80.0 
16.6 

63.3 
16.8 
60.0 

7.2 
1.6 

2.7 

.7 

100 
100 

100 

Black 

100 

23.9 

11.6 

46.9 

100 

Grain  Division. 
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Table  91. — Oats,    including    oatmeal:  International    trade,    average    1910-1914, 

annual  1922-1924 

[Thousand  bushels— i.  e.,  000  omitted 


Year  ended  June  30 

Country 

Average,  ' 
1910—1914 

1922  1 

1923 

1924, 
preliminary 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PRINCIPAL  BXPOBTINO 
COUNTRIES 

79 

!55 
898 
•87 

4,102 

'42,569 
270 
<43 
178 

14,771 
'2,469 

286 

10,123 

28,676 

428 

37 

2d 

31,644 

1,844 

10 

672 

218 

12,592 

680 

561 
26,290 

282 

7,163 

30,4*1 

25 
1 
(•) 

364 

7 

1,807 

6 

33 

67 

•62 

90 

'2 

964 

26,116 

721 

70 

•1,447 

•1,473 

"21,076 

186 

35,914 

7956 

815 
•12 
•79 

mm 

2,691 

3,234 

1,420 

12,416 

18  3, 481 

"129 

172 

1,206 

2 

5,362 

2,295 
8,420 

4,687 

•10,493 

70,466 
2,876 

9,655 

114 
62 
152 

'2,700 

2 
1,733 

937 
10,358 

766 
(•) 
22,424 

6,798 
136 

4,688 
3 

4,486 
981 

440 
2,169 
7,917 
•214 

36,884 
22 

3,403 
21,237 

4 

,    22 

.     s  148 

132 

769 

645 

•  61 
293 

•4,203 
8,960 

969 
590 

17,641 

7,126 

•  87 
12,243 

•31 

6,191 

686 

•43 

1,437 

»  10, 291 

194 

36, 137 

11678 

»456 
26,413 

•  182 
238 
326 
421 

1,031 

117 

»  2,606 

United  States a    

4,244 

"6,816 
6,216 
2,906 
5,096 
5,341 

1,366 

(") 

6,240 

<"> 

5,971 

2,683 

8,796 

PRINCIPAL  IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES 

326 

658 

1 

29,846 
37,202 

122 
33,576 

3,584 

5,733 

Italy 

8,212 

6 

38,862 

i»497 

66 

42 

30,771 

»27 

10 

6 

22 

611 
3 

14 
3,861 

US4 

1,119 

1 

683 

20 

•8 
1,766 

»1 
188 
624 

604 

4 

6,468 

12,464 

'366 

68,371 

26 

1,899 

13 

M34 

'1,691 

6,820 
"9,483 

"182 
43,436 
"  4, 055 

661 

"164 
1,161 

Total  countries  reported- 

226,984 

239,174 

103,275 

118,118 

109,080 

108,299 

112,972 

114,243 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Complied  from  official  sources  and  International  Insti- 
tute of  Agriculture. . 

1  Years  ended  July  1,  as  oompiled  by  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture. 

'Calendar  years  1909-1913. 

•Years  ended  June  30,  from  official  sources. 

•  Average  for  the  seasons  1911-12  to  1913-14. 

■Sea  trade  only. 

•Less  than  600  bushels. 

'Nine  months.  .  :  ..._,,._ 

•Ten  months  3nded  May  31,  from  International  Institute  of  Agriculture. 

•Eleven  months,  from  International  Institute  of  Agriculture. 

» International  Institute  of  Agriculture. 

"Included  in  other  eountrles. 

I'Season  1913-14. 

:'Ten  months. 


Grams  other  than  Bread  Grams 
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Table  92. — Oats:  Farm  price  per  bushel,  15th  of  month,  United  States,  1909-1924. 


Year  beginning 
August 

Aug. 
15 

Sept. 
15 

Oct. 
15 

Nov. 
15 

Dec. 
15 

Jan. 
15 

Feb. 
15 

Mar. 
16 

Apr. 
15 

May 
15 

June 
15 

July 
15 

Weight- 
ed av. 

1909 

1910. 

1911 

1912. 

1913. 

Cts. 
46.2 
40.0 
40.3 
39.6 
38.4 

Cts. 
41.6 
37.3 
41.4 
34.3 
39.4 

Cts. 
41.0 
35.6 
43.2 
33.6 
38.8 

Cts. 
40.6 
34.6 
44.4 
32.8 

3a  6 

Cts. 
41.5 
33.8 
46.0 
32.0 
39.2 

Cts. 
43.9 
33.2 
46.3 
32.3 
39.2 

Cts. 
45.5 
33.0 
48.6 
32.8 
39.1 

Cts. 
45.8 
32.6 
50.9 
33.1 
39.2 

Cts. 
44.4 
32.8 
54.0 
33.6 
39.5 

Cts. 
43.2 
34.0 
55.6 
35.1 
39.8 

Cts. 
42.6 
36.1 
53.9 
36.8 
39.4 

Cts. 
41.9 
38.8 
48.4 
37.6 
37.8 

as. 

43.0 
36.  S 
46.2 
34.6 
39.0 

Av.  1909-1913  — 

40.9 

38.8 

38.4 

38.2 

38.3 

39.0 

39.8 

40.3 

40.9 

41.5 

41.8 

40.9 

39.6 

1914 

39.5 
42.0 
41.6 
67.7 
71.6 
73.5 
76.0 

42.8 
36.5 
43.8 
62.0 
70.6 
7tt  0 
65.4 

43.1 
34.7 

46.8 
62.0 
69.6 
68.6 
67.6 

43.4 
35.5 
60.7 
64.2 
69.6 
69.6 
60.2 

44.4 
37.6 
61.9 
70.2 
7a  8 
74.8 
45.8 

47.6 
41.8 
53.3 
76.3 
67.6 
80.4 
43.7 

61.1 
43.6 
66.0 
82.4 
63.4 
83.6 
41.8 

52.8 
42.4 
59.2 
87.6 
64.2 
87.6 
40.6 

53.4 
42.3 
66.2 
87.4 
68.4 
94.6 
38.0 

sa  4 

42.4 

7a  4 

82.0 
71.0 

100.6 
37.4 

49.0 
41.2 
69.4 
77.2 
71.0 
103.7 
36.8 

46.0 
40.2 
71.3 
74.6 
73.1 
93.2 
34.7 

1915 

1916 

1917. 

39.4 
63.8 
72.1 
69.4 

1918. 

1919. 

1920— 

51.0 

Av.  1914-1920. 

58.8 

65.9 

64.6 

54.8 

66.4 

58.7 

60.3 

62.1 

64.3 

65.2 

64.0 

61.9 

61.6 

1921 i. 

1922. 

1923 

32.0 
33.6 
37.6 
49.1 

30.6 
33.4 
38.0 

47.1 

30.1 
36.4 
39.4 
48.9 

29.7 
38.8 
40.8 
47.4 

30.6 
40.3 
42.6 
60.6 

31.9 
41.5 
43.4 

34.7 
42.4 
46.4 

36.6 
43.5 
46.2 

37.2 
44.8 
46.5 

38.2 
46.3 
48.3 

37.8 
43.7 
46.8 

36.2 
40.2 
49.4 

33.0 
39.1 

42.4 

1924 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates, 
ceeding  month. 


Mean  of  prices  reported  on  1st  of  month  and  1st  of  suc- 


Table  93. — Oats:  Farm  price  per  bushel,  December  1,  1909-1984,  and  value  per 

acre,  1924 


State 


Me 

N.H 

Vt 

Mass 

E.I 

Conn 

N.Y 

N.J 

Pa 

Del 

Md 

Va. 

W.  Va 

N.C 

8.  0—___ . 

Ga 

Fla 

Ohio 

Ind 

m 

Mich 

Wis 

Minn. 

Iowa, 

Mo. 

N.  Dak 

S.  Dak___. 
Nebr 


1909 


Ky 

Term 

Ala. 

Miss..... 

La 

Tex. .. 

Okla... .. 

Ark 

Mont  — 

Wyo 

Colo. 

N.  Max.. 

Arte 

Utah.... 

Nev 

Idaho 

Wash. 

Oreg 

Calif..... 


Cts. 
68 
64 
50 
58 
63 
63 
49 
60 
50 
48 

49 
64 
54 
66 
72 
71 
75 


Cts 
54 
61 
59 
68 
58 
56 
61 
60 
50 
47 


Cts 

51 
48 


60|  63 
72 
lp  70 

65  75 
46 


48 
47 
46 
49 
42 
44 
41 
45 
46 
641  62 
56  47 


United  States.140. 6  34. 4  45. 0  81. 9 


66 
65 
70 
33 
30 
30 
33 
32 
26 
27 
35 
22 
25 
30 
35 
44 
47 
62 
60 
51 
43 
34 
50 
35 
37 
38 
46 
70 
49 
52 
35 
40 
44  '41 
56 


1913 


Cts 
65 
56 
52 
54 
60 
65 
47 
47 
46 
51 
48 
62 
51 
61 
71 
68 
70 
40 


Av. 

1909- 
1913. 


Cte. 
53 
56 
62 
63 
51 
51 
46 
47 
46 
47 
47 
52 
52 
62 


1914 


1915 


Cts. 
67 
68 
65 
56 
58 
55 
51 
54 
51 
60 
52 
58 
55 
66 
71 
70 
70 
45 
43 
44 
45 
43 
40 
41 
44 
37 
38 
40 
42 
63 
63 
69 
66 
63 
48 
41 
63 
39 
48 
46 
46 
70 


1916 


Cts. 
45 
64 
63 
51 
50 
55 
45 
48 
44 
51 
49 
66 
51 
62 
67 
66 
70 
36 
34 
35 
35 
36 
32 


1917 


Cts. 
67 


Cts 
85 
84 
86 
81 
76 
79 
75 
70 
73 
78 
76 
84 
79 
93 
100 
117 


1918 


39.  2  38.  2  43.  8136. 1  52. 4  66.  6  70.  9  71.  V46. 0 


Cts 

90 

87 

90 

91 

90 

90 

84 

79 

80 

87 

86 

100 

91 

108 

118 

119 


1919 


9$  115 
70 
67 
67 

641  69 

66 

63 

63 

61 

62 

61 

61 

64 

76 

83 
102 

94 

94 

82 

75 

75 

81 

80 

76 

84 

96 

85 

96 

77 

81 

75 

85 


64 

70 
61 
59 
65 
73 
90 
93 

107 

107 
99 
92 
84 
88 
80 
80 
80 
89 

120 
97 

118 
04 
98 
96 
94 


80 

80 

00 

82 

100 

91 

106 

110 

115 

120 

72 

69 

70 

71 

70 

64 

64 

,71 

67 

63 

66 

73 

91 

93 

105 

105 

100 

64 

70 

88 

91 

112 

90 


Cts 
86 
76 
75 
80 
80 
76 
67 
76 
66 
70 
70 
81 
79 
96 
103 
108 
60 
50 
46 
43 
48 
49 
36 
36 
49 
35 
33 
37 
39 
73 
78 
88 
87 
82 
66 
44 
78 
51 
62 
60 
80 
96 
80 
120 
68 
72 
66 
80 


Av. 
1914- 
1920. 


Cte. 
74 
73 
73 
74 
74 
73 
67 
67 
64 
70 
68 
77 
73 
86 
93 
96 
86 
56 
53 
54 
55 
65 
49 
60 
55 
48 
47 
49 
55 
70 
73 
87 
85 
80 
66 
68 
72 
60 
69 
65 
73 
89 
73 
88 


76 


Cts. 
65 
60 
69 
59 


Cts. 
47 
60 
56 
63 
60 
65 
51 
55 
48 
67 
51 
69 
58 
67 
76 
75 
77 
46 
40 
39 
41 
39 
32 
36 
44 
28 
32 
34 
41 
66 
53 
75 
66 
69 
55 
45 
67 
37 
40 
46 
58 
68 
47 
75 
46 
68 
57 
64 


1924 


as. 

56 
64 


56.3  SO.  289. 4  41. 6  48.  01  17.42 


Value 
per 
acre 

1924  • 


Cts. 
66 
73 
69 
70 
75 
70 
62 
64 
62 
66 
64 
72 
73 
84 
97 
95 
90 
52 
48 
47 
48 
48 
43 
44 
51 
36 
40 
43 
47 
67 
69 
87 
85 
83 
59 
53 
64 
47 
68 
58 
60 
81 
70 
72 
58 
59 
61 
87 


Dolls. 
24.05 
28.47 
28.22 
23.80 
22.60 
2a  30 
22.32 
2a  48 
22.32 
19.80 
21.76 
1&92 
18.98 
16.12 
2a  76 
l&lfi 
13.50 
21.32 
18.24 
18.80 
2a  16 
19.20 
18.49 
18.92 
14.02 
12.34 
14.80 
13  33 
12  22 
15.54 
15.18 
13.05 
16.30 
16.60 
20.06 
14131 
12.80 
U  86 
17.98 
14.60 
14.40 
28.35 
28.00 
24.48 
20.88 
23.30 
18.91 
20.44 


Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 


i  Based  upon  farm  price  Dec.  1. 
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Table  94. — Oats,   No.  3  white:  Weighted   average  price  per   bushel    of  reported 

cash  sales,  1899-1984 


CHI 

OAGO 

l 

Year  beginning 

August 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Weight- 
average3 

1899 

$0.22 
.23 
.37 
.35 
.35 

.34 
.27 
.31 
.46 
.49 

$0.23 
.24 
.37 
.33 

.  -37 

.32 
.28 
.32 
.49 

.49 

$0  25 
.24 
.38 
.32 
.36 

.30 
.29 
.33 
.49 
.48 

$0.25 
.25 
.42 
.31 
.36 

.31 
.31 
.33 
.47 
.49 

$0  24 
.25 
.47 
.32 
.36 

.30 
.31 

.35 
.50 
.50 

$0.24 
.26 
.47 
.34 
.39 

.31 
.31 
.36 
.60 
.60 

$0.25 
.27 
.44 
.35 
.43 

.31 
.30 
.40 
.51 
.54 

$0.26 
.27 
.44 
.34 
.40 

.32 
.30 
.42 
.52 
.64 

$0  26 
.28 
.44 
.34 

.41 

.31 
.32 
.42 
.52 
.55 

$0  25 
.29 
.44 
.35 
.42 

.32 
.34 
.45 
.53 
.69 

$0  25 
.29 
.48 
.39 
.42 

.32 
.38 
.45 
.51 
.56 

$0.25 
.35 
.49 
.38 
.40 

.32 
.37 
.46 
.55 
.48 

$0.24 

1900- 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

.26 
.43 
.34 
.38 

.32 

1905. ._ 

1906 

1907 

1908 - 

.31 
.37 
.60 
.52 

1909 

.38 
.35 
.41 
.33 
.42 

.39 
.34, 
.46 
.33 
.43 

.40 
.32 
.47 
.33 
.40 

.40 
.32 
.48 
.32 
.40 

.44 
.32 
.47 
.33 
.40 

.48 
.33 
.50 
.33 
.39 

.47 
.31 
.52 
.33 
.39 

.44 
.31 
.53 
.32 
.39 

.42 
.32 
.57 
.35 
.39 

.40 
.34 
.65 
.38 
.40 

.38 
.39 
.53 
.40 
.40 

.41 
.44 
.49 
.40 
.37 

.42 

1910. 

1911 

1912 

1913 

.33 
.50 
.35 
.40 

Av.  1909-1913.... 

.38 

.39 

.38 

.38 

.39 

.41 

.40 

.40 

.41 

.41 

.42 

.42 

.40 

1914 

1915 

»18... 

1917 

1918 

.42 
.41 
.44 
.61 
.70 
.73 
.70 

.48 
.34 
.46 
.60 
.72 
.68 
.62 

.46 
.36 
.49 
.60 
.69 
.70 
.64 

.48 
.36 
.55 
.65 
.72 
.73 
.51 

.49 
.42 
.63 
.77 
.72 
.82 
.48 

.53 
.48 
.57 
.82 
.65 
.86 
.44 

.68 
.45 
,56 
.89 
.68 
.86 
.42 

.67 
.42 
.61 
.93 
.63 
.93 
.42 

.67 
.44 
.69 
.89 
.70 
1.01 
.36 

.54 
.43 

.70 
.77 
.69 
1.09 
.39 

.49 
.39 
.67 
.77 
.70 
1.13 
.37 

.53 
.41 
.78 
.77 
.78 
.91 
.34 

.50 
.41 
.54 
.71 
.70 

1919 

1920. 

.80 
.51 

Av.  1914-1920.... 

.57 

.66 

.55 

.57 

.60 

.62 

.62 

.64 

.67 

.66 

.66 

.65 

.60 

1921 _. 

.32 
.32 
.38 
.50 

.36 
.38 
.40 
.48 

.31 

.42 
.43 
.50 

.33 
.43 
.43 

.50 

.34 
.44 
.44 

.58 

.34 
.43 
.46 

.36 
.44 
.48 

.36 
.45 
.47 

.38 
.46 
.48 

.38 
.45 
.48 

.37 
.43 
.61 

.36 
.40 
.54 

.35 

1922 _- 

1923 ... 

1924 

.41 
.45 

KANSAS  CITY  > 

1899 

$0.22 
.22 

$0.22 
.23 

$0.23 
.24 

$0  24 
.24 

$0.24   $0.24 
.24  1    .26 

$0.24 
.26 

$0.24 
.27 

$0  26 
.29 

$0  24 
.30 

$0.24 
.29 

$0  25 
.38 

$0  24 

1900  1 

.26 

1901  * 

.39 

.38 

.38 

.43 

.47 

.47 

.45 

.45 

.45 

.44 

.45 

.47 

.43 

1902-- 

.32 

.32 

.32 

.31 

.32 

.35 

.34 

.34 

.33 

.34 

.44 

.37 

.34 

1903 

.34 

.38 

.35 

.34 

.35 

.37 

.41 

.39 

.40 

.42 

.40 

.40 

.37 

1904 

.36 

.32 

.30 

.30 

.31 

.31 

.32 

.32 

.30 

.32 

.31 

.33 

.32 

1905. 

.26 

.27 

.28 

.30 

.31 

.31 

.31 

.31 

.32 

.34 

.37 

.37 

.31 

1906 

.30 

.32 

.33 

.33 

.34 

.86 

.40 

.41 

.42 

.46 

.45 

.45 

.38 

1907 

.48 

.48 

.48 

.44 

.49 

.49 

.49 

.51 

.49 

.51 

.51 

.50 

.49 

1908. - 

.48 

.48 

.47 

.48 

.49 

.50 

.51 

.63 

.54 

.66 

.56 

.50 

.61 

1909 

.41 
.34 

.41 

.33 

.40 
.32 

.39 
.32 

.44 
.32 

.48 
.32 

.46 
.31 

.45 
.30 

.42 
.32 

.40 
.32 

.35 
.39 

.40 

.43 

.42 

1910. 

.34 

1911 

.41 

.46 

.49 

.48 

.48 

.50 

.63 

.53 

.57 

.54. 

.52 

.44 

.50 

.34 

.33 
.47 

.32 
.45 

.34 
.47 

.33 

.47 

.38 
.34 

.39 
.33 

.36 
.33 

.48 
.35 

.40 
.36 

.40 
.39 

.38 
.37 

.37 

1913 

.40. 

.40 

Av.  1909-1913 

.38 

.40 

.40 

.40 

.41 

.40 

.40 

.39 

.43 

.40 

.41 

.40 

.41 

1914 

.47 

.47 

.45 

.47 

.48 

.63 

.66 

.57 

.55 

.64 

.46 

.61 

.64 

1915 

.38 

.35 

.36 

.39 

.42 

.44 

.47 

.43 

.44 

.43 

.39 

.46 

.40 

1918 

.45 

.46 

.48 

.55 

.54 

.66 

.58 

.63 

.71 

.71 

.67 

.75 

.68 

1917 

.69 

.60 

.60 

.67 

.76 

.83 

.90 

.91 

.91 

.77 

.72 

.74 

.72 

.72 

.70 

.69 

.72 

.67 

.61 

.66 

.71 

.71 

.70 

.69 

.66 

1919 

.73 

.66 

.69 

.74 

.81 

.87 

.89 

.92 

1.06 

1.12 

111 

.91 

.83 

1920 

.72 

.63 

.55 

.61 

.49 

.46 

.43 

.43 

.37 

.40 

.37 

.35 

.60 

Av.  1914-1920.... 

.68 

.66 

.55 

.57 

.60 

.62 

.63 

.65 

.68 

.67 

.63 

.63 

.60 

1921..-.. — 

.32 
.33 

.35 
.38 

.32 
.42 

.32 
.44 

.33 

.45 

.36 
.44 

.37 
.44 

.37 
.46 

.37 
.47 

.39 

.45 

.37 
.43 

.36 
.40 

.34 

1922.... 

.43 

1923 

.40 

.40 

.43 

.42 

.44 

.47 

.49 

.48 

.49 

.49 

.49 

.66 

.44 

1924 

.50 

.48 

.51 

.50 

.59 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research. 
1  Compiled  from  the  Chicago  Daily  Trade  Bulletin. 
» Average  of  daily  prices  weighted  by  carlot  sales. 
»  Compiled  trom  Kansas  City  Daily  Price  Current. 
*  Jan.-Dec.  1901;  compiled  from  Kansas  City  Star. 
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Table  95. — Oats,  No.  8  white:  Weighted   average   price   per   bushel   of  reported 

cash  sales,  1909-1924 

MINNEAPOLIS 


Year  beginning 
August 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Weight- 
ed 
average1 

1909 : - 

$0.36 
.38 
.41 
.34 
.40 

$0.37 
.36 
.44 
.31 
.40 

$0.36 
.30 
.46 
.31 
.37 

$0.38 
.31 
.46 
.29 
.37 

$0.41 
.30 
.46 
.30 
.37 

$0.46 
.31 
.48 
.31 
.36 

$0.45 
.29 
.50 
.31 
.36 

$0.43 
.29 
.52 
.30 
.37 

$0.40 
.32 
.54 
.32 
.36 

$0.39 
.33 
.54 
.35 
.38 

$0.36 
.37 
.50 
.38 
.38 

$0.42 
.42 
.47 
.38 
.35 

$0.39 

1910 

1911 

W12 

1918 

.33 
.47 
.33 
.38 

At.  1909-1918—. 

.37 

.38 

.36 

.36 

.37 

.38 

.38 

.38 

.39 

.40 

.40 

.41 

,.38 

1914 

.42 
.37 
.44 
.66 
.68 
.70 
.66 

.46 
.33 
.44 
.68. 
.69 
.66 
.68 

.44 
.34 
.47 
.68 
.66 
.67 
.51 

.46 
.36 
.63 
.62 
.69 
.  .69 
.47 

.46 
.40 
.49 
.76 
.69 
.80 
.44 

.52 
.46 
.55 
.81 
.64 
.83 
.41 

.66 
.45 
.56 
.88 
.56 
.82 
.39 

.66 
.41 
.60 
.92 
.60 
.89 
.39 

.55 
.42 
.67 
.88 
.68 
1.08 
.33 

.52 
.42 
.69 
.74 
.66 
1.06 
.36 

.46 
.38 
.66 
.75 
.66 
1.15 
.34 

.50 
.38 
.75 
.74 
.74 
.94 
.34 

.48 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 — 

1920 

.38 
.52 
.71 
.66 
.80 
.48 

At.  1914-1920. 

.65 

.63 

^62 

.54 

.88 

.60 

.60 

.62 

.66 

.63 

.63 

.63 

.58 

1921 

.31 
.29 
.36 
.48 

.33 
.33 
.37 

.46 

.28 
.38 
.40 
.47 

.29 
.39 
.39 
.46 

.80 
.41 
.40 

.64 

.32 
.40 
.43 

.35 
.40 
.46 

.34 
.41 
.44 

.36 
.42 
.46 

.36 
.41 
.46 

.33 
.39 

.47 

.32 
.36 
.51 

.32 

1922 

.36 

1923 „ 

1924 

.40 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  Minneapolis  Daily  Market  Record. 
1  Average  of  daily  prices  weighted  by  oarlot  sales. 

Table  96. — Oats,  No.  3  white:  Price  per  pound  expressed  as  percentage  of  price 
per  pound  for  No.  S  yellow  corn,  Chicago,  1909-1924 


Year  beginning 
August 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aver- 
age 

1909 

p.ct. 

95 
96 
110 
73 
99 

p.ct. 

99 
103 

118 

78 

100 

p.m. 

119 
112 
113 
89 
100 

p.  a. 

119 
114 
124 
108 
97 

P.  a. 
130 
124 
136 
126 
106 

p.  a. 

181 
128 
141 
126 

no 

P.et. 
131 
121 
142 
120 

no 

P.ct. 
126 
121 
136 
114 
107 

P.ct. 
129 
112 
128 
111 
102 

p.  a. 

117 

no 

122 
117 
100 

P.ct. 
113 
124 
124 
117 
97 

P.ct. 
116 
122 
126 
113 
91 

P.ct. 
119 

1910 

116 

1911 

127 

1912 

108 

1913 

102 

Av.  1909-1913 

95 

100 

107 

112 

124 

127 

126 

121 

116 

113 

116 

114 

114 

1914-     — 

90 
89 
91 
62 
71 
66 
78 

106 
80 
94 
50 
80 
77 
83 

110 
97 
89 
52 
86 
87 

104 

126 
100 
98 
61 
96 
87 
116 

134 
106 
101 
76 
87 
98 
114 

131 
114 
102 
81 
80 
160 
118 

137; 

106 
96. 
86 
80 

103 

117 

138 
101 
98 
96 
72 
103 
119 

133 
101 
86 
94 
76 
105 
111 

123 
100 
77 
84 
69 
94 
114 

116 
92 
69 
83 
69 
105 
103 

119 
89 
69 
79 
71 

101 
99 

122 

1915 ... 

98 

1916 

89 

1917 

74 

1918 

iS 

1919 i. 

94 

W20 

106 

Av.  1914-1920. 

77 

81 

89 

96 

102 

104 

104 

104 

101 

94 

91 

90 

M 

1921 "... 

100 
90 
76 
76 

116 
104 
79 
74 

121 
106 
72 
80 

123 
106 
92 
79 

127 
106 
108 
85 

124 
108 
106 

116 
107 
108 

111 
108 
107 

116 
102 
109 

107 
96 
109 

106 
90 
109 

98 
80 
87 

114 

1922 

100 

1923 

.     97 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  the  Ohieago  Daily  Trade  Bulletin. 
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Table  97. — Barley:  Acreage,  production,  value,  exports,  etc.,   United  States, 

1909-19H 


Acre- 
age 
har- 
vested 

Aver- 
age 
yield 

per 
acre 

Pro- 
duc- 
tion 

Aver- 
age 

farm 

price 

per 

bushel 

Dec.1 

Farm 
value 
Dec.  1 

Value 
per 
acre1 

Chicago,  cash  price  per 
bushel,  low  malting 
to  f a'ncy  2 

Domestic 
exports, 

Year 

December 

Following 

May 

fiscal  year 

beginning 

July  1» 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

1909..- 

1,000 
acres 
7,699 
7,748 
7,627 
7,630 
7,499 

Bushels 
of  48  lbs. 
24.4 
22.6 
21.0 
29.7 
23.8 

1,000 
bushels 
187,973 
173,832 
160,240 
223,824 
178, 189 

Cents 

54.8 
57.8 
86.9 
506 
53.7 

lfiOO 
dollars 
102,947 
100,426 
139, 182 
112,  957 

96,  731 

Dol- 
lars 
13.37 
12.97 
18,26 
15.00 
12.77 

Cts. 

56 

72 
102 

43 

50 

Cts. 
72 
90 
130 
77 
79 

Cts. 
50 
76 
68 
46 
51 

Cts. 

68 
115 
132 

68 

66 

Ijusheti 
4  311,666 

1910 

9,399,346 

1911 

1,585,242 

1912           

17,536,703 

1913 — 

6,644,747 

Av.  1909-1913 

7,620 

24.3 

184,  812 

59.7 

110,249 

14.47 

64.4 

89.6 

67.8 

89.8 

7,896,621 

1914 

1915    - 

7,565 
7,148 
7,757 
8,933 
9,740i 
6,720 
7,600 

25.8 
32.0 
23.5 
23.7 
26.3 
22.0 
•    249 

194,953 
228,851 
182,309 
211,  759 
256,225 
147,608 
189,332 

54.3 
51.6 
88.1 

113.7 
91.7 

120.6 
71.3 

105,903 
118,  172 
160,646 
240,758 
234,942 
178,080 
135,083 

14. 00 
16.63 
20.71 
26.95 
2412 
26.60 
17.77 

60 
62 
96 

125 
88 

126 
60 

75 
77 
125 
163 
105 
168 
98 

74H 

70 
128 
105 
110 
140 

66 

82 
83 
166 
176 
130 
190 
75 

26,764,522 
27,  473, 160 

1916              

16,  381, 077 

1917 _ 

26,  285,  378 

1918        

20,  457,  781 

1919 - 

26, 571,  284 

1920 

20, 457, 198 

Av.  1914-1920 

7,923 

25.4 

201,  577 

83.2 

167,655 

21.16 

86.4 

115.9 

97.6 

128.7 

23, 497.  200 

1921            

7,414 
7,317 
7,836 
7,086 

20.9 
24.9 
25.2 
26.5 

154,946 

182,068 
197,  691 
187,  876 

41.9 
52.5 
64.1 
73.1 

64,934 
95,660 
107,038 
137,270 

8.76 
13.08 
13.66 
19.37 

48 
66 
80 
64 

64 
75 
100 
81 

62 
63 
60 

76 
72 
90 

22,400,393 

1922        

18,192.809 

1923. 

11,208,733 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates, 
i  Based  on  farm  price  Dec.  1. 
>  Chicago  Daily  Trade  Bulletin 


s  Compiled  from  reports  of  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestio  Commerce. 

*  Preliminary. 


Table  98. — Barley:  Acreage,  production,  and  total  farm  value,  by  States,  1922-19$4 


State 

Thousands  of 

acres 

Production,  thousands  of 
bushels 

Total  value,  basis  Dec.  1 
price,     thousands     of 
dollars 

1922 

1923 

19241 

1922 

1923 

19241 

1922 

1923 

1924' 

3 

1 

9 

168 

12 

4 

9 

73 

30 

190 

140 

443 

908 

161 

5 

1,008 

881 

242 

1,074 

6 

14 

93 

129 

92 

20 

186 

9 

25 

18 

6 

85 

74 

80 

1,129 

4 

1 

9 

.190 

12 

4 

10 

74, 

30 

228 

150 

465 

962 

158 

6 

1,260 

890 

339 

924 

7 

17 

108 

129 

105 

28 

300 

11 

36 

22 

6 

93 

85 

88 

1,095 

4 

1 

9 

230 

12 

5 

12 

78 

32 

261 

153 

423 

914 

150 

4 

1,350 

801 

251 

700 

5 

18 

116 

187 

124 

30 

340 

12 

36 

24 

5 

102 

110 

97 

604 

84 

28 

281 

4,108 

306 

128 

248. 

1,424 

sib. 

5,605 

3,598 

14,220 

24,062 

4,605 

115 

26,704 

20,263 

4,366, 

18,580 

168 

316 

1,767, 

2,193 

2,300 

660 

3,534 

185 

826 

630 

176 

2,890 

1,776 

2,160 

34. 434 

120 

26 

261 

5,092 

269 

132 

270 

1,998 

690 

6,612 

3,600 

13, 252 

24,050 

4,503 

162 

21,875 

20,025 

9,492 

20,613 

189 

391 

2,692 

2,838 

2,678 

840 

8,700 

209 

1,260 

893 

127 

3.999 

3,884 

3,080 

33,069 

104 

26 

288 

6,900 

318 

176 

324 

2,260 

800 

7,781 

4,743 

13, 536 

29,248 

4,710 

100 

36,100 

22,428 

6,276 

11,560 

120 

360 

3,220 

4,675 

3,100 

900 

8,160 

240 

1,260 

936 

145 

2,958 

2,640 

2,426 

10,080 

84 

27 

263 

3,040 

199 

96 

198 

926 

296 

3,251 

2,339 

8,106 

11,309 

2,256 

83 

10,025 

8,510 

2,047 

8,361 

143 

262 

1, 149 

1,206 

1,160 

336 

2,086 

128 

701 

346 

176 

1.878 

1,314 

1,598 

21,693 

120 
22 

248 
3,819 

194 

106 

216 
1,259 

448 
3,835 
2,304 
8,084 
10,682 
2,842 

126 
8,312 
8,010 
4,176 
10,051 

159 

391 

.     1,763 

1,987 

1,286 

546 
4,698 

167 
1,197 

626 

105 
2,319 
2,330 
2,064 
23,148 

112 

297 

6,27V 

286 

163 

Wrgfm^ 

340 

Ohio     

1,912 

616 

TTHnnis                               .      . 

6,836 

3,794 

10,668 

20,181 

3,297 

82 

21,762 

14,364 

3,963 

7,608 

121 

396 

.    2,447 

3,272 

2,139 

648 

5,876 

144 

1,109 

Utah 

814 

160 

2,426 

2,244 

2,426 

OANfornift  - 

11,693 

United  States 

7,317 

7,836 

7,086 

182,068 

197, 691 

187,875 

95,560 

107,038 

137,270 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 


1  Preliminary. 
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Table  99. — Barley:   Percentage  reduction  from  full  yield  per  acre,  from  stated 
causes,  as  reported  by  crop  correspondents,  1909-1928 


Adverse  weather  conditions 

Plant 

In- 

Ani- 

De- 
fec- 
tive 
seed 

Other 
and 

Defi- 

Ex- 

Total 

dis- 

sect 

mal 

un- 

Total 

cient 
mois- 
ture 

ces- 
sive 
mois- 
ture 

Floods 

or 

freeze 

Hail 

Hot 
winds 

Storms 

cli- 
mat- 
ic i 

eases 

pests 

pests 

known 

causes 

P.d. 

p.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

1909 

8.9 

3.6 

0.3 

1.0 

2.1 

2.3 

0.8 

19.0 

L4 

0.4 

as 

0.2 

1.3 

22.8 

1910 

340 

.2 

.1 

.9 

.9 

4.3 

.1 

.40.7 

.4 

.8 

.6 

.1 

.5 

43.1 

1911.—. 

29.6 

1.2 

.8 

.4 

5.7 

.1 

38.1 

.9 

.9 

.3 

.2 

.9 

41. 3 

1912 

8.4 

1.8 

.i 

.9 

1.9 

L7 

.5 

lfi.9 

.9 

.6 

.5 

.4 

1.4 

19.6 

1913 

24.9 

.7 

.1 

.4 

1.0 

3.2 

.3 

31.1 

.2 

1.2 

.2 

.2 

1.4 

34.3 

1914 

8.2 

2.6 

.2 

.6 

1.5 

4.6 

.4 

18.4 

2.3 

.6 

.2 

.1 

LI 

22.7 

1915 

1.3 

8.2 

.3 

.7 

1.7 

.3 

.6 

8.0 

.9 

.2 

.2 

.1 

.6 

10.0 

1916; 

8.0 

3.4 

.8 

.7 

1.6 

5.0 

.5 

20.2 

8.5 

.7 

.1 

.1 

L0 

30.6 

1917 

28.6 

.8 

P) 

1.0 

1.1 

2.3 

.2 

32.1 

.5 

.4 

.2 

.1 

.3 

33.6 

1918 

20.7 

.4 

.1 

.7 

LI 

2.3 

.3 

25.9 

.6 

1.6 

.2 

w 

.5 

28.8 

1919 

18.0 

8.4 

.6 

.2 

1.8 

3.8 

.3 

28.2 

5.3 

4.3 

.2 

.4 

38.5 

1920 

10.4 

2.2 

.2 

.6 

LI 

2.0 

.2 

16.8 

3.0 

1.3 

.1 

.4 

21.7 

1921 

20.2 

1.4 

.1 

1.3 

1.2 

6.6 

.5 

31.4 

2.9 

1.3 

.3 

36.0 

1922 

13.5 

1.3 

.1 

.6 

L6 

1.6 

.2 

19.0 

1.3 

1.4 

.1 

.3 

22.2 

1923 

10.7 

1.2 

.1 

.7 

1.5 

2.1 

.3 

16.6 

2.8 

.9 

.1 

.3 

20.8 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates.      ■  Includes  all  other  climatic     '  Less  than  0.06  per  cent. 
Table  100. — Barley:  Yield  per  acre,  by  States,  1909-1984 


State 


Maine 

New  Hampshire .. 

Vermont 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 


Maryland 

Virginia 

Ohio 

Indiana — 

Illinois 


1909 


Bu 
38.5 
25.0 
30.0 
24.8 
21.8 

32.0 

28.6 
25.9 
23.6 

28.0 


Bu 
3L 
26.0 
31. 


Michigan 24.7 

Wisconsin... ,28.0 

Minnesota —  23.6 

Iowa 22.0 

Missouri -25.0 


North  Dakota.. 
South  Dakota- 
Nebraska 

Kansas — 

Kentucky 

Tennessee - 

Texas . 

Oklahoma 

Montana 

Wyoming. 


Colorado 

New  Mexico . 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 


Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California . 


United  States . 


21.0 
19.5 
22.0 
18.0 
24.0 

24.0 

19.4 
23.0 
38.0 
31.0 

36.0 
40.0 
40.0 
40.0 
38.0 


1910 


0  28. 


26.5 

3L0 

29.3 
28.5 
27.0 
30.2 

20.0 
25.9 
21.0 
29.5 
27.0 

6.5 
18.2 
18.5 
18. 
24.0 


23.0 

30.0 

30. 

28. 

30.0 


32.0 

26.0 

36. 

36.0 

40.0 


40.033.0 
39.  6  29. 0 
31.531.5 
26.631.0 


24.122.. 


1911 


Bu. 

0 
24.0 

5 
25.0 
25.0 

23.0 
23.0 
27.2 
26.5 
28.0 

24,0 

25.6 
19.0 
21.9 
20.0 

19.6 
5.4 
11.0 

6.6 
8.7 

28.0 
18.0 
10 
5 


Bu. 
26.2 
28.0 
35.0 
26.0 
27.6 

27.0 

25.0 
31.0 
29.6 
31.5 


010. 
0  34. 


036. 


29.0 
33.0 
5 
43.0 
4tt  0 

42.0 
37.0 
34.0 
28.0 


21.0 


1912 


1913 


Bu 
28.0 
28.0 
32.0 
7 
26.0 

29.0 
26.0 
24.0 
25.0 
26.0 


26.0 

29.4 

28. 

3L 

24.8 


24.8 
25.0 
0 
0 
22.0 


224. 


29.9 
26.0 
22.0 
23.5 
26.0 

26.0 

29.3 
20.0 
6 


34.0  34.0 


39. 

35.0 

4a 

45.0 
41.0 


43.6 
43.0 
36.0 
30.0 


20.0 
17.6 
18.0 
8.1 
26.6 

25.2 
24.0 
9.0 
31.0 
30.5 


032. 


0  39. 


5 
24.0 
1.0 
38.6 
41.0 


42;0 

40.5 
35.0 
26.0 


Av. 
1909- 
1913 


Bu. 
28.3 
26.2 
31.7 
26.2 
25.4 


26.4 
27.3 
26.3 
28.7 

26.1 

26.8 
23.2 


26. 

27.3 

23.0 

25.9126.0 


3.8 

19.2 

17.3 
17.9 
14.8 
26.9 

26.2 
24.1 
18.4 
33.6 
3L9 

33.7 
3L4 
38.3 
40.5 

4ao 

40.1 
87.8 
33.6 
28.3 


1914 


1915 


Bu. 
30.0 
32. 
34.5 


03a 


Bu. 

26.6 
0 

38.0 
28.032.0 
28.029.5 

33.034.0 

""  0 

0 

28.0 

34.0 


26. 
25. 
26.0 
29.5 


029. 
031. 


0129. 


24.0 

19.6 
23.0 

23.6 
24.6 
28.6 

27.0 
25.0 

26.0 
30.6 
33. 


1.5 
36.6 

sa  5 

81 

25.0 


38.5 

34. 

36. 

46.0 

47.0 


39. 

30.0 

30.0 


1918 


26021.0 


28.0 
27.6 
23.3 
25.0 


31025. 
27.6  30.0 
27.8 
27.030.5 


32.0 


1.0 

35.7 

31.0 

3L6 

20.0125.025.0 


24.6 

3ao 

19.0 
6 


029. 


03& 


38.0HW.6 
5 


041. 


36.0 
29.0 


Bu. 


25.0 
29. 
28.0 
28. 


37.6 


24.4 
3i  0 
27.0 
35.0 


32.0 

32.  (fa  7 
31.0 
3L 
30.0,26.0 


016. 


24.0)23.7 
28. 
26.5 
34.0 
0 


12.6 
28.0 
33.0 


36.032.0 


42.536.0 
48.0 


39.0 
41.3 

38.6 
28.0 


1917 


1918 


Bu. 


Bu. 
25.0 
32.0 

0 
31.5 

0 


031, 


028. 


O13L0 
27.0 
31.5 
37.0 
36.0 


15.512.6 

27.0 

28.026.6 

0  8.0 


8.0 


20.0 
0(17. 0(20. 0117.035.0 


33.0 

0  33. 0128. 028.0 
037. 0135. 035.0  34. 0|36. 
37.0 


4L035.0 


1919 


Bu 
28.0 
24.8 
25.0 
22.0 


I 
24.624.0 


21.5 
29.5 
16  6 

iao 

28.0 


15.023.0 
17. 
17. 
22.0 


18.0 
28.0 


36.0 
34. 


29.0  28.0 
29.018.2 
29.025. 
29.026.0 


1920 


Bu 
28.0 
26.0 
28.0 
29.0 


0 

25.0 
23.0 
25.0 
27.0 

17.0 
6 

20.0 
26.5 
30.0 

11.5 

22.0 
25.7 
27.0 
25.0 


l&017.0|3a0|24.0 
16.0 

36. 0|37. 0|16. 


19.0 

23.8 

1.0 


026. 


80.0 
1 

27.0 


0  28. 


28.8    24.3  25.8  32.023.6  23.7  26.3  22.024.9    26. 6  20. 9  24. 9 25. 2 Sa 6 


27.6 
27.0 
27.7 
27.0 
30.4 

260 
31.7 
25.0 
27.5 
28.0 

18.0 
26.0 
29.0 
25.4 

to 

23.0 
23.0 


18.0 

3ao 


24.6 
23.6 
34.0 


22.931.2 
530.0 


26.035.0 


35.3 
32.2 
23.0 


Av. 
1914- 
1920 


Bu 

26.1 

28.3 

3ao 

27.7 
26.7 

30.8 
27.4 
28.4 
28.5 


31.2 
25.1 
29.4 
25.3 

18.6 
25.9 
25.7 
20.3 
27.6 

22,2 
23.6 
21.9 
21.9 
32.3 

28.7 
28.3 
36.1 
35.7 
37.4 


33:0 
30.5 

27.4 


1921 


Bu. 
0 


Bu 
26.0 

23.028.  0J36. 
26  0 
21.0 
21.5 


0 

26.0 
26.6 


30.032.0133. 

23.0 

26.0 

19.0 

26.3 


27.5 
19.6 
17.0 
29.5 


17.6 
22. 
20. 
23. 


25.724.03L0 


16.5 

17.0 

24.7 

2tt 

24.0 


6132. 
0  26. 
528. 


1922 


Bu. 
30.0  26.0 


6 
29.0 
26.8 

1.4 


035.0 
27.027.0 
27.030.0 
23.026.0 
29.031.0 


28.5 
23.0 
18.0 
.8 
28.0 


017. 


0  22. 


019. 


22.0 

24.0 

32. 

32. 

31.1^9.^26.4 


0  35.1 


32.0134.0 

36. 

32.0)27. 0(35.0 

25.0 


30.5 


1924 


28.0 
32.0 
30.0 
26.5 


28.6 
26.032.0 
28.83L4 
27.025.0 

17.8  28.0 


22.5 
28.0 


27.0 


28.0 
25.0 
16  5 
24.0 


523.02a0 
24.028.0 
17.0  22.O25.ft 
5  26.025.6  26.0 


2L 

24.019.0 

22.0 

29.otoB.oteaoteao 


0  29.' 


1.024.0 

ozao 

0133.0  36.0  35.0 
040.6  39.0 


29.0 


48.029.0 

7  24.0 

25.0 

30.220.0 


r 


Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
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Table  101.— Barley:  Acreage  and  yield  per  acre  in  specified  countries,  average  1909— 

1913,  annual  1921-19H 


Acreage 

Yield  per  acre 

Country 

Aver- 
age, 
1909- 
1913 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Aver 
age, 
1909- 
1913 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Northern  Hemisphere 
north  america 

1,000 
acres 
1,674 
7,620 

1,000 
acres 
2,796 
7,414 

1,000 
acres 
2,600 
7,317 

1,000 
acres 
2,786 
7,835 

1,000 
acres 
3,408 
7,086 

Bush 
els 
28.8 
24.3 

Bush 
els 
21.4 
20.9 

Bush- 
els 
27.6 
249 

Bush- 
els 
27.6 
26.2 

Bush- 
els 
26.6 

United  States 

26.5 

9,194 

10,210 

9,917 

10,620 

10,494 

EUROPE 

United  Kingdom: 

England  and  Wales 

1,488 
191 
166 

89 

448 

1639 

68 

'88 

3 

•1,987 

8,610 

1,436 
171 
175 

166 
397 
628 
61 

96 

5 

1,679 

4,336 

144 

•685 

16 

2,808 

266 

1,613 

1,184 

910 

1,364 
157 
170 

132 

427 
667 
61 
80 

9 

1,712 

4,082 

191 

676 

16 

2,840 

313 

1,420 

1,446 

927 

1,327 
169 
164 

126 
393 

690 
69 
86 

9 

1,684 

4,639 

170 

669 

16 

2,949 

336 

1,696 

1,136 

891 

400 

644 

4,641 

2,964 

432 
434 
312 
277 

12,981 

1,316 
152 

124 

428 
745 
62 
74 

8 
1,714 
3,074 

""""57l" 

16 

3,671 

339 

1,679 

1,081 

609 

625 
4,573 
3,011,. 

484' 
443 
308 

278 

34.0 
37.3 

46.2 

32.2 
33.6 
42.0 
48.1 

60.6 

27.3 
26.6 
21.3 

"ieTi" 

33.9 
38.6 
23  9 
31.3 
24,6 

1ft  1 
18.8 
20.1 
1&3 
22.7 

16.5 
.17.1 
18.8 
17;  8 

16.4 

30.8 
36.0 
34.0 

27.4 
31.0 
43.fr 
641 
53.3 

14.8 
22.8 
20.6 
11.1 

31.0 
39.1 
42  2 

34.0 
32  4 
45.6 
51.5 
43.0 

19.7 
23.9 
19.0 
16.4 

31.4 
36.5 

36.7 

36.4 
30.0 
47.0 
60.6 
49.2 

22.2 
26.7 
24.6 
14.4 

ias 

35.6 
36.8 
23.4 
32  5 
240 

15.8 
17.8 
20.3 
13.1 
26.7 

18.4 
13.9 
13.1 
13.7 

36.4 

33.8 

29.4 

50.7 

60.4 

20.1 

26.8 

Spain 

20.4 

Italy 

1647 

13 

13,464 

•421 

■2,276 

•1,322 

11,058 
>,-369 
•616 
','3,378 
•3,048 

•636 

U63 

•329 

278 

23,281 

19.0     14.3 

34  5  1  30.7 
31.  7     26.  0 
20. 6     17. 9 

15.2 

32.4 

30.8 

21.3 

29.4 
18.1 
14  7 

32.6 
15  3 

11.9 

28.4 

13.8 

25.1 

624 
3,878 
2,451 
414 
361 
275 
272 

14*915 

534 
4,289 
2,826 

417 
387 
331 
277 

7,522 

16.2 
11.4 
22.9 

16.1 

iao 

17.1 
22.6 

7.5 

22.4 
22.0 
21.1 

25.7 
17.6 
20.2 
23.3 

17.6 

16.1 

11.0 

Pnlorwl 

19.0 

20.5 

19.6 

18.4 

Finland 

20.8 

Bnssia,  including  Ukraine  and 

Total  Europe  compar- 
able With  1909-1913 

60,075 

26,269 

39,802 
26,267 

Total  Europe  compar- 
able with  1924 

24,521 

26,268 

25,185 

AFRICA 

2,472 

2,514 

1*228 

394 

2,547 

2,917 

734 

375 

2,803 

2,838 

1,206 

400 

2,981 

3,066 

692 

372 

16.3 

13.5 

6.4 

29.8 

16.1 

19.1 

9.4 

30.9 

10.7 
5.7 
2.5 

30  7 

12.6 
16.6 
9.5 
80.0 

16.2 

3,395 

1,228 

398 

6.8 

3.7 

27.8 

Total    Africa    compar- 
able with  1909-1913 

6,021 

4,136 
6,608 

4,026 
6,573 

4,444 
7,247 

4,129 
7,110 

Total    Africa    eompar- 

ASIA 

130 

6,203 
799 

2,929 

2,108 

4 

1 

118 

7,303 

478 

2,746 

2,130 
3 
1 

118 

7,350 
479 

2,649 

2,170 

3 

1 

14.7 
18.9 
&0 

28.1 

18.5 

9.2 

26.0 

14  3 
20  0 
11.7 

29.6 
16.4 
9.3 
28.0 

22.5 
19.8 

India - 

8,877 
2,912 

3,042 

'1,682 

.     5 

1 



16.4 
12.6 

29.4 
207 
12.6 
8.0 

Japanese  Empire: 

27.0 

14.2 

9.3 

28.0 

Total  Asia  comparable 
with  1909-1913 

16,499 
80,789 

12,174 

12,774 

12,666 
67,531 
44,134 

Total  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere    comparable 
with  1909-1913  . 

Total  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere    comparable 

41,339 

41,768 

42,789 

1  Estimated  for  present  territory. 
*  One  year  only. 


•  Four-year  average. 

*  Three-year  average. 


Gtmns  other  than  Bread  Gram's 
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Table  101. — Barley:   Acreage  and  yield  per  acre  in  specified  countries,   average 
1909-191$,  annual  1 921-1 924— Continued 


Country 

Aver- 
age, 
1909- 
10  to 
1913-14 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-25 

Aver- 
age, 
1909- 
10  to 

1913- 
14 

1921- 
22 

1922- 
23 

1923- 
24 

1924- 
25 

Southern  Hemisphere 
Chile 

1,000 
acres 
111 
»7 
230 
2  109 
164 
35 

1,000 

acres 

128 

3 

620 

87 

299 

33 

1,000 
acres 

153 
3 

599 

1,000 
acres 

145 
15 

545 

1,000 
acres 

124 
9 

630 

Bush- 
els 
36.8 
11.1 
19.1 
11.7 
19.6 
36.1 

Bush- 
els 
35.6 
14.0 
9.6 
14.7 
21.2 
18.8 

Bush- 
els 

49.5 
9.3 

12.8 

Bush- 
els 

60.7 
5.3 

16.9 

Bush- 
els 

Union  of  South  Africa ! 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

17 

21 

36.6 

Total  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere     comparable 
with  1909-1913 

646 

348 
81,436 

1,170 

761 

Total  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere    comparable 
with  1924 

755 

705 

763 

World  total  comparable 
with  1909-1913 

World  total  comparable 
with  1924 

42,090 

42,  513 

44,839 

43,552 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Official  sources  and  International  Institute  except 
where  otherwise  specified.  Estimates  given  are  for  crops  harvested  during  the  calendar  year  in  the  North- 
ern Hemisphere  and  the  succeeding  harvest  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

2  One  year  only. 

S  Four-year  average. 

1  Excludes  native  locations. 


Table  102. — Barley:  Production  in  specified  countries,  average  1909-1913;  annua 

1921-192^ 

[Thousand  bushels— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Country 

Average, 
1909-1913 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Northern  Hemisphere 

north  america 
Canada 

45, 275 
184,812 

59,  709 
154,946 

71,865 
182,068 

76,998 
197,  691 

90, 768 
187, 875 

United  States 

Total  North  America. 

230,087 

214, 655 

253,933 

274,689 

278,644 

EUROPE 

United  Kingdom: 

50,658 
7,173 
7,510 

2,867 

15,035 

1  26, 860 

3,270 

1  4,  446 

82 

152,826 

74,689 

44,242 
6,158 
5,952 

4,279 
12,  328 
27,548 
3,302 
5,117 

74 

38, 318 

89,320 

1,600 

11, 119 

562 

89, 056 

5, 481 

47, 471 

21,408 

42,233 
6,133 
7,170 

4,483 
13,830 
30,433 
3,143 
3,438 

177 

40,908 

77,533 

3, 141 

8,253 

491 

73, 837 

5,599 

46,  352 

22,169 

41, 717 
5,800 
5,647 

4,549 
11, 781 
32,457 
2,984 
4,182 

201 

45,  024 

111,  861 

2,453 

10,499 

570 

108,446 

7,855 

55, 176 

27,271 

47,927 

Scotland 

Norway 

4,185 
12, 578 

Denmark 

Netherlands 

3, 148 

3,729 
165 

Luxemburg 

45,934 

62, 557 

Portugal 

1,663 

Italy 

1 10,  638 

441 

1 133, 787 

'  10,  065 

'  71, 108 

1  32,  369 

8,662 

519 

109,905' 

7,215 

47,629 

14,947 

'  Estimated  for  present  territory. 

29283°— ybk  1924 41 
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Table  102. — -Barley:  Production  .in  specified  eoimlriez,  average  i-909-1918,  annual 

imi—19&fr~ ^Continued 


Country 

Average, 
1909-1913 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Northern  HemIsfhe&e— Continued 
Europe— continued 

I  20,  229 

I I  6, 983 
■' 10,  380 

1  8  61,  877 
1  69, 055 

■8,820 

■  7, 922 

■6,201 

4,947 

■  381, 235 

13, 378 
6,430 
8,489 
44,254 
56,104 

6,675 
8, 496 
4,690 
6, 114 

112,067 

11,069 

11,941 
93, 789 
59,  559 

10, 725 
6,770 
6,670 
6,466 

131,357 

14, 085 
7, 101 
11,063 
60, 870 

75,  037 

7,957 
6,021 
4,097 
3,789 

18,308 

6,169 

7,945 

67,214 

9,902 
8,695 

5,664 
5,782 

Russia,  including  Ukraine  and  Northern 

Total    Europe,    comparable    with 
1909-1913 

1,081,243 

676, 420 
482,041 

Total  Europe,  comparable  with  1924. 

563,699 

487, 434 

AFRICA 

37, 264 
47,996 
11,  482  - 
12, 173 

27,230 

16,627 

1,837 

11,526 

35,  371 
46, 917 
11,  482 
11,988 

■48, 226 

45,974 
7, 826 
11,  867 

20,684 

2,526 
10,275 

Total     Africa,     comparable     with 
1909-1913 

65, '667 

71,651 
108,  915 

29,990 
57,220 

70,387 
105,  758 

33,485 

81,711 

ASIA 

2,183 
145, 496 
36, 795 

89, 531 

*  34, 445 

63 

8 

1,915 
117,  087 

0,430 

82,323 

38, 984 

37 

26 

1,693 

145, 973 

8,  612 

81,411 

34, 910 

28 

28 

2,543 
145, 460 

India                                           

Japanese  Empire: 

68, 858 

30, 872 

28 

75,326 

35,848 

Total  Asia,  comparable  with  1909- 
1913..                

308,  521 
123, 976 

1, 685,  518 

246,  802 
121, 307 

1,  209,  528 

269, 555 
116,  321 

Total  Asia,  comparable  with  1924 

Total  Northern  Hemisphere,   corn- 

99, 730 

111,  174 

Total  Northern  Hemisphere,  com- 

926, 918 

1, 043, 876 

958, 96S 

Ootmtry 

Average, 

1909-10  to 

1913-14 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-25 

Sot/thern  Hemisphere 
Chile , 

4,090 

8  78 

8  4,395 

« 3,  274 

3,021 

1,264 

4,556 
42 
5,982 
1,282 
6,339 
622 

7,557 

28 

7,656 

8,798 

79 

9,186 

6,822 
622 

. 

Total  Southern  Hemisphere,   com- 
parable with  1909-13. 

14, 122 
1,699,627 

18, 823 

1,228,351 
926, 918 

"World     total,     comparable     with 
1909-1913  . 

1,043,876 

958,963 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Official  sources  and  International  Institute  unless 
otherwise  specified.  * 

Estimates  given  are  for  crops  harvested  during  the  calendar  year  In  tlie  Northern  Hemisphere  and  tha 
succeeding  harvest  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

1  Estimated  for  present  territory. 
3  One  year  only. 
'  Four-year  average. 

*  Three-year  average. 

•  Excludes  native  locations  which  produced  38,550  bushels  in  1917-18  and  29,057  bushels  in  1920-21. 


Grams  other  than  Bread  Grains 


635 


Table  103.— Barley:  World  production,  189^19^4 
[Thousand  bushels— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Production 

in  countries 

reporting 

all  years, 

1894-1923 

Production 
as  reported 

Estimated 
world  totals 
(prelimi- 
nary) 

Three  selected  countries 

Year 

Russian 
Empire ' 

Germany 

Japan 

1894 

607,282 
616, 057 
564,927 
551,097 
635,270 

628,739 
620,639 
679, 376 
702,761 
666,922 

657,160 
651,638 

758,275 
726,374 
709,335 

778,074 
707,237 
728, 017 
772,146 
783,690 

718,089 
691,862 
669,764 
612,658 
694,950 

536,432 
580,268 
,579,481 
1 549,  788 
652,723 

1,031,839 
970,564 
961, 353 
909, 157 

1,090,672 

973, 216 

984,210 

1,  046,  723 

1,182,478 

1, 195, 298 

1,140,319 
1, 158,  453 
1,  282,  809 
1,  261,  256 
1,  293,  613 

1,522,309 
1,  396, 972 
1,449,535 
1,675,130 
1, 726,  095 

1,514,983 
1,  663,  397 
1,048,089 
982, 142 
1,128,067 

927,303 
1, 156, 526 
1,267,713 
1,  332,  002 
1,326,790 

964,763 

1,209,725 
1,125,471 
1, 127, 085 
1,015,892 
1, 327, 612 

1,143,901 

1, 168,  630 
1, 222, 624 
1,  365,  344 
1,356,104 

1,313,769 
1,313,903 
1,456,706 

1, 438,  416 
1,  434,  661 

1,  648, 697 
1,  518,  917 
1, 641, 983 
1,619,576 
1,778,842 

1, 557, 233 
1, 685, 154 
1,614,614 
1, 434, 642 
1,488,567 

1,136,303 
1,244,526 
1,276,713 
1,  348,  202 
1,470,718 

277,464 
226,134 
253,630 
.     238, 651 
306,922 

226,909 
236,981 
239,917 
338,  251 
357,  471 

346,255 
346,966 
330,962 
377, 031 

402,258 

601,869 
487,919 
436,569 
496,352 
600,232 

•432,616 
>  429, 161 

130, 858 
128,325 
125,  254 
117, 783 
129, 939 

137, 047 
137,888 
152,  535 
142,  391 
152,  652 

135,408 
134,203 
142,900 
160,619 
14ft  538 

160,551 
133,330 
145,133 
159,924 
168,709 

144,126 
114,077 
128,450 
8  89,  886 
"93,504 

•87,741 
'82,344 
•89,056 
•  73, 837 
•108,446 
•109,906 

81,133 

1895.  _                

79,646 

1896 

70,545 

1897- 

72,662 

1898 

83,338 

1899 

77,309 

1900 

82,420 

1901                       

83,352 

1902 

74, 078 

1903            

59,737 

1904 

80,794 

1905 i 

77,473 

1906                   

83,967 

1907 - 

90,480 

1908 

87,138 

1909               

87,186 

1910 i. 

81,963 

1911 

86,480 

1912 

90,669 

1913 

101,177 

1914 

85,774 

1915 

91,959 

1916        ... 

89,336 

1917... 

88,896 

1918       . 

87,  769 

89,356 

1920 

« 216, 326 
'118,497 
'136,869 

84,909 

1921    

82,323 

1922                           

81,411 

1923 

68,868 

1924 

75,326 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    For  each  year  is  shown  the  production  during  the 
calendar  year  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  and  the  sucoeeding  harvest  In  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

1  Includes  all  Russian  territory  reporting  (or  years  named. 

•  Excludes  Poland. 

»  New  boundaries  and  therefore  not  comparable  with  earlier  years. 


Table  104.— Barley:  Monthly  marketings  by  farmers,  United  States,  1917-1988 


Percentage  of  year's  receipts  as  reported  by  about  3,500  mills  and  elevators 

July 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Sea- 
son 

1917 

2.2 
2.4 
18.6 
7.0 
35.0 
17.4 
10.3 

16.0 
9.7 
19.2 
16.5 
14.0 
22.9 
23.7 

23.4 
8.4 
14.3 
16.0 
10.5, 
14. « 
16.1 

16.6 
4.4 
9.9 
9.9 
7.8 

10.8 
9.9 

8.6 

7.8 
6.4 
0.9 
4.4 
5.2 
7.8 

8.6 
3.3 
7.6 
7.2 
4.2 
6.0 
6.6 

6.5 
1.3 
6.4 
6.7 
3.9 
'4.8 
4.1 

7.5 
.7 
3.1 
6.5 
4.3 
3.2 
3.6 

6.1 
2.9 
3.7 
6.6 
4.2 
3.6 
3.1 

2.9 
27.6 
3.4 
4.2 
3.0 
1.9 
2.6 

1.8 
80.7 
3.0 
6.7 
4.4 
2.7 
2.3 

L0 
.9 
6.6 
6.9 
4.3 
7.0 
11.1 

10ft  0 

1918 L  .      . 

1919 

100.0 

1920 

100,9 

1921 

100,0 

1922.. 

ioue 

1923 

100.0 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 


636         Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  1924 


Table  105. — Barley. •Farm  stocks,  shipments,  and  quality,  United  States,  1910-1994 


Old  stocks 

on  farms 

Augl' 

Crop 

Total 
supplies 

Stocks  on 

farms 
Mar.  1  fol- 
lowing1 

Shipped 
out  of 

county 
where 

grown * 

Year  beginning 
August 

Quantity 

Weight 

per 
bushel a 

Quality3 

1910 

1,000 
bushels 
8,075 
5,763 
2,591 
11,252 
7,609 

6,336 
10,982 
3,775 
4,510 
11,897 

4,122 
.      13,487 
7,497 
6,806 
6,369 

1,000 
bushels 
173,832 
160,240 
223,824 
178, 189 
194,953 

228,861 
182,309 
211,769 
256,225 
147,608 

189,332 
154,946 
182.068 
.    197,691 
187,875 

Pounds 
4a  9 
46.0 
46.8 
46.6 
46.2 

47.4 
46.2 
46.6 

46.9 
45.2 

46.0 
44.4 
46.2 
46.3 
47.0 

Per  cent 
88.1 
84.9 
86.2 
86.4 
87.5 

90.6 
84.4 
90.9 

89.8 
84.8 

88.2 
82  5 
88.5 
86.6 
88.7 

1,000 
bushels 
181,907 
166,003 
226,416 
189,441 
202,662 

236,187 
193,291 
216,634 
260,736 
169,505 

193,464 
168,433 
189,565 
204,496 
194,234 

l.ooo 

bushels 
33,498 
24,764 
62,301 
44,126 
42,889 

68,301 

'  33,244 
44,«9 
81,746 
33,820 

65,229 
42,294 
42,469 
44,930 

1,000 
bushels 
86,956 

1911 

91,620 

1912 

120,143 

1913 

86,262 

1914 

87,834 

98,965 

79,267 

84,056 

1018 

99,987 

50,471 

1920           

68,663 

1922              

66,660 

68,190 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
'Based  on  percentage  of  entire  crop  as  reported  by  crop  reporters. 
'Average  weight  per  measured  bushel  as  reported  by  crop  reporters. 
*  Percent  of  a  "high  medium  grade"  as  reported  by  crop  reporters. 
« Preliminary. 

Table  106. — Barley:  Receipts  at  markets  named,  1909-1984 

[Thousand  bushels— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Year  beginning  August 


1909 - 

19W._— 

1911— 

1912_ ,-.- 

1913 

Average,  1909-1913.. 

1914 - 

1916 

1916 - 

1917 

1818. 

1919 

1920 

Average,  1914-1920. 

1921 — 

1922 

1923—..; 


August..... 
September. 

October 

November  . 
December.  . 


1923 


January-. 
February. 
March.;— 

April 

May 

June 

July 


1924 


August 

September. 

October 

November. 

December.. 


Minne- 
apolis 


22,828 
1,518 
19, 134 
35,682 
29,796 


21,792 


29,  465 
45,  143 
20,301 
35,423 
43, 172 
13,194 
17, 774 


30,067 


11,945 
14,259 
13,641 


Duluth 


12,177 
7,157 
6,019 
14,604 
10,895 


10, 150 


11,122 

15,  396 
8,633 
7,470 
8,427 
2,322 
4,043 


8,202 


6,154 
3,835 
3,926 


1,941 

432 

1,222 

2,417 

1,663 

979 

1,879 

760 

1,265 

1,633 

365 

767 

184 

102 

1,029 

748 

92 

748 

1,131 

23 

928 

1,169 

16 

819 

866 

140 

668 

683 

121 

657 

611 

135 

369 

400 

187 

414 

1,484 

602 

775 

3,913 

6,498 

1,748 

4,155 

3,772 

2,070 

2,756 

1,937 

1,127 

2,218 

229 

1,238 

Chicago 


26,658 
20,740 
20,929 
30,083 
26,201 


24,922 


25,073 
32,085 
28,075 
21,473 
26,871 
13,694 
10, 192 


22, 496 


7,697 
10,073 
9,755 


Milwaukee 


16, 143 
12,915 
12,  797 
19,  824 
17,499 


15,636 

"  7,096 
19,  860 
19,  619 
14,675 
18,468 
10,208 
9, 813 


14,246 


9,341 
9,446 
9,077 

872 

1,191 

1,187 

703 

996 


675 
768 
683 
618 
605 
418 
362 

616 
2,336 
1,840 
1,137 
1,397 


Omaha 


1,236 
2,089 
3,991 
831 
1,325 


» 1,894 


1,075 
801 

785 

$ 

243 
133 


155 
61 
42 


Fort 
William 
and  Port 
Arthur  i 


3,301 
1,537 

3  ,483 
9,859 

10,667 


10,356 
7,688 
7,470 
7,741 
8,104 

12,326 


8,094 


11,697 
16,766 
15,910 


2,787 
2,692 
2,310 
1,704 


723 

689 

662 

1,063 

1,390 

529 

1,236 

225 
3,016 
8,049 
6,998 
2,876 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research     Compiled  from  . ^<£P£i?  »»**  Market 
Chicago  Daily  Trade  Bulletin,  Grain  Dealers  Journal,  and  Canadian  fetatistics. 


Record, 


i  Crop  year  begins  in  September. 


a  Five-year  average. 


Sredm r&thw  tha/ii  ■■  Bread  Grains 


Ml 


Table  107. — Barley 

:  Farm  price  per  bushel,  16th  of  month,  United  States 

1909-19U 

Year  beginning 
August 

Aug. 
IS 

Sept. 

15 

Oct. 
15 

Nov. 
15 

Deo. 

15 

Jan. 
15 

Feb. 
15 

Mar. 
15 

Apr. 
15 

May 
15 

June 
15 

July 
15 

Weight- 
ed av. 

1909 

1910 

Cts. 
57.9 
66.0 
73.2 
60.2 
53.0 

Cts. 
54.0 
66.6 
79.4 
54.2 
56.0 

Cts. 
53.4 
55.7 
83.3 
64.3 
55.8 

Cts. 
53.6 
56.6 
85.9 
52.2 
54.2 

Ctsi 
55.8 
58.8 
86.6 
50.2 
63.0 

Cts. 
68.4 
62.0 

88.8 
50.6 
52.3 

Cts. 
69.8 
63.6 
91.1 
50.2 
51.8 

Cts. 
60.0 
66.0 

91.6 
48.8 
51.4 

Cts. 
68.1 
71.6 
94.2 
48.4 
50.5 

Cts. 
66.1 
73.9 
93.6 
50,5 
49.2 

Cts. 
54.8 
72.0 
86.5 
53.2 
48.3 

Cts. 
64.3 
69.7 
74.4 
52.2 
46.3 

Cts. 
65.8 
61.3 

1911 

1912 

1913 

83.2 
63.2 
52.6 

Av.  1909-1913 

60.1 

60.0 

60.5 

60.  5 

60.9 

62.4 

63.3 

63.6 

64.6 

64.7 

63.0 

59.4 

61.2 

1914 

48.8 
54.3 
66.1 
112.2 
105.4 
117.2 
113.0 

52.2 
49.4 
74.7 

112.0 
98.2 

115.4 
98.1 

51.8 
48.4 
79.8 

112.6 
95.2 

116.2 
86.4 

53.0 
50.8 
85.6 

112.5 
93.3 

118.8 
76.5 

64.3 
63.2 
87.6 

120.1 
91.5 

125.4 
67.8 

58.6 
68.3 
89.9 

129.2 
89.0 

133.6 
60.8 

65.3 
CO.  6 
94.8 

146.5 
86.1 

133.2 
57.0 

66.2 
68.4 
99.6 

165.6 
89.0 

134.6 
65.6 

64.2 

58.4 
111.2 
164.4 

98.3 
143.2 

51.8 

62  9 
59.6 
119.7 
147.0 
106.6 
147.4 
50.4 

58.9 
59.4 
113.0 
126.9 
108.8 
145.2 
51.1 

56.2 
59.3 
110.6 
114.2 
113.6 
131.5 
50.0 

65.4 

1915 

1916 

54.3 
88.7 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

137.8 
98.6 

125.7 
76.1 

Av.  1914-1920.... 

88.1 

85.7 

84.3 

84.4 

85.7 

88.5 

91.9 

95.6 

98.8 

99.1 

94.8 

90.8 

90.9 

1921 

1922 

1923 

48.2 
47.7 
52.2 

75.7 

46.2 
46.2 
61.9 
75.6 

43.6 
49.2 
64  7 
81.4 

41.8 
52.0 
55.2 
79.7 

42.8 
65.6 
57.6 
76.2 

44.0 
56.8 
56.6 

47.0 
56.2 
68.0 

51.2 
58.0 
60.0 

54.6 
59.6 
61.0 

57.0 
60.8 
60.0 

55.0 
58.3 
61.9 

61.0 
64.7 
68.8 

47.4 
52.6 
67.1 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates.    Mean  of  prices  reported  on  1st  of  month  and  1st  of  succeed- 
ing month. 

Table  108. — Barley:  Farm  price  per  bushel,  December  1,  1909-1924,   and 

value  per  acre,  1924 


State 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Av. 
1909- 
1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Av. 
1914- 
1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Value 
per 
acre, 
19241 

Cts 

CIS. 

CI* 

<S», 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Dots. 

Me        

77 
80 

76 

77 

90 

86 

77 
84 

80 

80 

80 
81 

81 
82 

75 
79 

.104 
90 

130 

175 

149 
150 

170 
188 

138 
146 

121 
130 

86 
110 

100 

98 

100 
85 

108 
105 

2a  08 

N.  H. ...... 

27.30 

Vt 

77 
69 

68 
70 

82 

97 

80 
68 

80 
69 

77 
75 

75 
71 

75 

75 

100 
101 

140 
130 

163 
126 

160 
136 

120 
99 

116 
105 

80 
62 

97 
74 

95 
75 

103 
91 

32.96 

N.Y 

27.30 

Pa 

67 

64 
71 
61 

63 

61 

67 
60 

65 

60 
70 
84 

68 

68 
75 
65 

71 

64 
70 

68 

67 

63 
71 
64 

70 

66 
80 

59 

75 

70 
76 
64 

75 

73 
85 
80 

140 

130 
139 
118 

120 

120 
160 
93 

128 

123 
130 
126 

90 

110 
100 
82 

100 

99 

110 
87 

62 

67 
72 
51 

65 

75 
80 
65 

72 

80 
80 
63 

90 

93 
108 
86 

23.85 

Md— 

32.55 

Va 

28  95 

Ohio 

26.60 

Ind 

63 
52 

61 

66 
56 

58 

75 
92 

86 

60 
63 

66 

50 
67 

60 

61 
62 

66 

67 
61 

65 

66 

57 

62 

75 
103 

91 

104 
121 

119 

104 
90 

100 

118 
121 

118 

•   87 

.    82 

87 

89 
91 

92 

48 
46 

57 

68 
68 

66 

66 
68 

64 

77 

75 

80 

19.  25 

11] 

23.25 

24.80 

Wis 

56 

64 

99 

65 

60 

67 

62 

66 

105 

124 

92 

121 

84 

92 

51 

57 

61 

78 

24.96 

47 

no 

96 

41 

48 

68 

63 

49 

87 

111 

80 

116 

.    62 

80 

34 

47 

44 

69 

22.08 

46 

56 

93 

62 

55 

60 

55 

49 

91 

1:17 

85 

112 

63 

82 

42 

49 

62 

70 

21.98 

Mo 

68 
43 

60 

55 

75 
85 

66 
35 

60 
40 

66 
62 

65 
45 

63 
44 

93 
80 

94 
100 

115 
73 

130 
108 

98 
66 

94 
72 

65 
29 

72 
39 

V8 
38 

82 
62 

2a  60 

N.  Dak 

16.12 

S  Dak 

45 

57 

88 

42 

46 

66 

50 

4fl 

83 

110 

78 

115 

62 

76 

29 

42 

40 

64 

17.92 

Nebr 

4^ 

45 

m 

42 

49 

48 

47 

42 

75 

98 

86 

10U 

60 

71 

28 

47 

44 

63 

15.75 

63 

45 

60 

40 

(Hi 

51 

47 

42 

77 

115 

95 

10(1 

46 

74 

29 

46 

49 

63t 

10.72 

Ky 

76 

79 

65 

80 

79 
90 

75 
80 

78 
70 

75 
80 

77 
82 

77 
75 

90 

100 

115 
144 

140 
152 

157 
180 

115 
110 

110 
120 

61 

100 

86 
80 

84 
100 

101 
110 

>2124 

22.00 

100 

90 

"W 

78 

81 

88 

70 

f» 

80 

137 

130 

112; 

75 

96 

46 

65 

68 

w 

3L28 

65 

64 

61 

50 

80 

62 

63 

50 

100 

148 

124 

122 

72 

98 

46 

66 

70 

70 

17.50 

Mont 

63 

62 

68 

63 

48 

69 

63 

48 

76 

103 

100 

140 

65 

84 

60 

60 

*t* 

69 

17.25 

Wyo 

Colo 

N.  Mex 

Ariz 

Utah 

74 

67 

75 

«? 

61 

68 

64 

55 

87 

130 

130 

175 

110 

107 

66 

60 

66 

72 

21.60 

W 

60 

69 

60 

66 

60 

55 

48 

R2 

104 

113 

120 

75 

8b 

37 

69 

64 

72 

17.28 

inn 

W) 

70 

71 

72 

79 

75 

7(1 

100 

139 

110 

110 

75 

97 

61 

US 

80 

"  W 

12.00 

88 

90 

87 

R7 

73 

85 

60 

66 

108 

16(1 

130 

14(1 

140 

112 

80 

86 

lib 

88 

3tt  80 

66 

60 

66 

69 

55 

61 

60 

62 

76 

120 

140 

141 

100 

97 

-    48 

55 

70 

w 

33.93 

Tt 

70 

R1 

87 

90 

81 

65 

70 

95 

119, 

164 

150 

166 

117 

80 

106 

83 

WO 

3i;90 

19 

60 

70 

51 

48 

66 

60 

52 

82 

105 

130 

1401 

75 

91 

47 

66 

68 

82 

23.78 
70. 40 

Wash 

Oreg 

Calif 

64 

57 

6S 

53 

5? 

59 

62 

56 

84 

115 

115 

136 

100 

94 

52 

'!\ 

Sf 

.SS 

66 

55 

55 

61 

61 

62 

80 

116 

136 

1MI 

100 

101 

60 

74 

67 

100 

25.00 

74 

55 

85 

70 

68 

70 

59 

62 

95 

120 

115 

141 

100 

99 

66 

63 

W 

■lie 

23.20 

U.  S 

54.8 

57.8 

86.9 

60.5 

53.7 

60.7 

54.3 

51.6 

88.1 

113.7 

91.7 

120.6 

71.3 

84.5 

41.9 

52.  5  64. 1 

73.1 

19.37 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
1  Based  on  farm  price  Dec.  1 


6^8..        Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  19%lf. 


Table  109. — Barley:  International  trade,  average  1910-1914,  annual  1922-1924 
[Thousand  bushels— i.  e.,  000  omitted) 


ifear  ended  Juno  30 

Country 

Average 
1910-1914  l 

19221 

1923 

1924,  prelimi- 
nary 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PRINCIPAL  EXPORTING  COUN- 
TRIES 

213 

»3 

159 

•23 

6,482 
•764 
61 
10,640 
1,876 
6,622 

»  1,062 

699 

6,965 

1,299 

2,016 

184 

819 

12,864 

2,023 

1,941 

188 

10 

258 

15,424 

4,282 

105 

1,381 

•  2,319 

1,399 

202 

9,462 

9,779 

7 
15 
C) 
3 

3 

52 

8 

1 

271 

1 

11,854 

•8 

'11,717 

67 

»88 

W 

12,474 

1,776 
7,103 
16 
W279 
•833 
39,065 

2 

16,577 

Chile                              

9  2, 052 

11 
«12 

«7 
«19 

91 

8,183 

229 

11,836 

10  327 

i»15 

"63 

124 

28 
328 

"  16, 804 

173,240 
102 

3,055 
7,896 

•10  19,990 

«  19, 883 

85 
50 

76 

6,524 

22,400 

440 

6 

1,258 

2,906 

593 

1 

261 

191 

28 
•  1,083 

782 

358 

18,193 

205 

19 

10  6,623 

11,209 

PRINCIPAL  IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES 

716 

18, 351 

3,024 

732 

8,123 

3,079 

2,906 

is  42 

1,452 
11, 874 

1,655 
33 
22 

4,413 

11,102 
379 
1,603 
20 
6,692 
1,600 

3,367 

11,367 

6,149 

606 

67 

1,411 

13,128 

627 

628 

•10 

9,067 

1,363 

•  81 

63 

1,190 

179 

10  3,933 

12,414 

10,645 

-."181 

273 

6,728 

23,085 

(1.) 
386 

(11) 
15,267 

2,976 

79 

622 

u« 

6,711 
148,297 

.  787 
136 

748 
122 

831 

13 

Italy - 

810 
15 

38,039 
4,550 

24 
.690 
1,140 

48,550i 
■•■     6 

20 

44 

47 
404 

61 

26,975 

431 

556 

6 

113 

■     1 

•101 

2 

6,239 

2,229 

33,  ,698 

9 

53. 

«61S 

142 

10  2,906 

38,958 

19 

"137 

10  3,"6l7 

43,608 
1,805 

Total     countries     re- 

272,969 

280,620 

84,116 

78,787 

— * 

95,165 

89,054 

124,378 

119,848 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  official  sources. and  International  In- 
stitute of  Agriculture.  i 

i  Years  ended  July  31  as  compiled  by  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture. 

•  Calendar  years  1909-1913. 

•  Years  ended  June  30,  from  offioial  sources. 

'Eleven  months,  from  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture. 

•  Average  for  seasons  1909-10  to  1911-12. 

« Ten  months  ended  May  31,  from  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture. 

"Sea  trade  only. 

•T/ess  than,  500  bushels. 

•Nine   months.  -,,■;.. 

i»  International  Institute  of  Agriculture.  .-„, 

"Average  for  seasons  1911-12  to  1913-14. 

■•Commercial  source.. 

i»  ATerajge  for  seasons  1812-13  to  1913-14. 

"Six  months.  :''..' 

"Ineluded  in  *' Other  cbuntries.": 

I'Calenaar   year 


Grams  other  than  Bread  Grams  639 

Table  110. — Barley,    No.    2:  Weighted  average   price  per   bushel,    Minneapolis, 

lano—ia&f. 


Year  beginning 
August 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Weight- 
ed aver- 
age1 

1909 _ 

1910—. 

1911 

$0.45 
.61 
.85 
.46 
.58 

$0.48 
.63 
.94 
.49 
.61 

$0.49 
.63 
.95 
.60 
.56 

$0.52 
.66 
.98 
.47 
.53 

$0.57 
.70 
.91 
.45 
.60 

$0.61 
.77 
1.05 
.49 
.62 

$0.60 
.74 
1.00 
.48 
.50 

$0.58 
.81 
.95 
.46 
.48 

$0.54 

.88 

1.01 

.46 

.47 

$0.64 
.75 
.99 
.50 
.48 

$0.53 
.77 
.76 
.62 
.47 

$0.60 
.87 
.60 
.48 
.45 

$0.M 
.74 

1912 

1913 

.48 
.51 

Av.  1909-1913— 

.59 

.63 

.63 

.63 

.63 

.69 

.66 

.66 

.67 

.65 

.61 

.60 

.64 

1914 

1915 

1916 

.59 
.59 
.81 
1.31 
1.02 
1.33 
1.02 

.58 
.48 
.81 

1.33 
.95 

1.27 
.99 

.55 

.51 
1.03 
1.28 

.91 
1.29 

.92 

.59 

.66 
1.11 
1.27 

.94 
1.33 

.82 

.57 

.61 
1.07 
1.49 

.92 
1.-52 

.74 

.68 

.70 
1.17 
1.56 

.90 
1.62 

.69 

.76 

.66 
1.17 
1.88 

.87 
1.37 

.65 

.70 

.66 
1.21 
2.12 

.93 
1.51 

.67 

.70 
.68 
1.36 
1.82 
1.09 
1.60 
.61 

.70 
.70 
1.48 
1.46 
1.13 
1.74 
.59 

.66 
.68 
1.38 
1.23 
1.12 
1.49 
.57 

.68 
.69 
1.49 
1.18 
1.21 
1.16 
.62 

.65 
.63 
1  17 

1917 

1918 

1  00 

1919 

1  43 

1920 

.74 

Av.  1914-1920 

.95 

.92 

.93 

.95 

.99 

1.03 

1.06 

1.11 

1.12 

1.11 

1.02 

1.00 

1.02 

1921 

1922 

.58 
.49 
.56 
.80 

.55 
.54 
.58 
.81 

.50 
.57 
.60 
.85 

.54 
.60 
.61 
.81 

.47 
.61 
.62 
.87 

.51 
.57 
.62 

.66 
.60 
.68 

.58 
.59 
.70 

.61 
.64 

.76 

.62 
.61 
.70 

.56 
.58 
.73 

.56 
.69 
.76 

.56 
.68 

1923 

1924 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  Minneapolis  Market  Record. 
'  Average  of  daily  prices  weighted  by  carlot  sales. 

FLAX  AND  FLAXSEED 

Table  111. — Flaxseed:  Acreage,  production,  value,   exports,  etc.,   United  State* 

1909-19U 


Year 

Acreage 

Average 

yield 
per  acre 

Production 

Average 
farm 

price  per 
bushel 
Deo.  1 

Farm  value 
Dec.  1 

Value 

per 
acre  ' 

Domestic 

exports, 
fiscal  year 
beginning 

July  1  » 

Imports, 

fiscal  year 

beginning 

Julyl' 

1909 

Acres 
#,  OSS,  000 
2,467,000 
2, 757, 000 
2,861,000 
2, 291, 000 

Bush,  of 

sen*. 

9.6 

5.2 
7.0 
9.8 
7.8 

Bushels 
19,699,000 
12, 718,  000 
19, 370, 000 
28,  073,  000 
17,853,000 

Cents 
152.8 
231.7 
182. 1 
114  7 
119.9 

DoUars 
30,093,000 
29,472,000 
35,272,000 
32, 202, 000 
21, 399,  000 

DoUars 
144.6 
11.95 
12.79 
41.29 
9.34 

Bushels 

66,193 

976 

4,323 

16,894 

306,646 

Bushels 
5,002,498 
10, 499, 227 

1910 

1911 

6,841,806 
5,294,298 

1912. 

1913 

8,653,235 

Av.  1909-1913.. 

2,  490,  000 

7.9 

19,  543,  000 

15L9 

29,688,000 

11.92 

78,586 

7,258,212 

1914..  i 

1,645,000 
1,387,  0P0 
1,474,000 
1, 984,  000 
1,  910,  000 
1,503,000 
1, 757, 000 

8.4 
10.1 
9.7 
46 
7.0 
4.8 
6.1 

13,  749,  000 
14,030,000 
14,296,000 

9, 164,  000 
13,  369,  000 

7, 178,  000 
10,752,000 

126.0 
174  0 
248.6 
296.6 
340.1 
438.5 
176.7 

17, 318,000 
24,410,000 
35,  541,  000 
27,  182,  000 
45, 470,  000 
31,  475,  000 
18,999,000 

10.63 
17.60 
24.11 
13.70 
23.81 
20. 94 
10.81 

4,145 

2,614 

1,017 

21,481 

16, 674 

24,044 

1,481 

10,  666, 215 
14,679,233 
12,393,988 
13,366,529 
8,426,886 
23,391,934 
16,170,415 

19161 

1916 

1917 » 

1918 

\  1919 

1920 

Av. 1914-1920.. 

1,666,000 

7,1 

11,805,000 

242.9 

28,680,000 

-  17.22 

10,051 

14  156, 457 

1921..  i 

1922.. i ■ 

1,108,000 
1,113,000 
2, 014,  000 
3,289,000 

7.2 
9.3 
8.5 
9.2 

8,029,000 
10,  375,  000 
17,  060,  000 
30,173,000 

146.1 
211.5 
210.7 
227.3 

11,648,000 
21, 041,  000 
35,951,000 
68.611.000 

10.51 
19  71 

2,267 
'216 

13,  632, 073 
25, 005, 938 
19,576,780 

1923 

17. 91 
20,88 

1924». 

1 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates.    Figures  in  italics  are  census  returns. 

'  Based  on  farm  price  Dec.  1. 

s  Compiled  from  reports  of  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

•  Preliminary 

*  Six  months,  beginning  July  1,  not  separately  reported  in  1923. 


640  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  192%, 


Table  112. — Flaxseed:   Acreage,    production,   and   total  farm   value,   by   States, 

1922-1924 


State 

Thousands  of 

acres 

Production,  thousands 
of  bushels 

Total  value,  basis  Dec.  1 
price,     thousands     of 
dollars 

1922 

1923 

1924' 

1922 

1923 

19241 

1922 

1923 

1924  1 

4 

310 

8 

8 

527 

6 

8 

712 

8 

1 

1,732 

483 

8 

54 

270 

1 

12 

52 

3,100 

83 

97 

6,270 

56 

104 

8,117 

94 

9 

14,722 

4,299 

58 

378 

2,349 

9 

36 

94 

6,758 

164 

204 

11,225 

118 

234 

18,913 

212 

20 

821 

162 

3 

20 

84 

1 

1,060 

284 

4 

24 

110 

1 

4,845 

1,539 

24 

120 

605 

7 

8,086 

2,414 

44 

182 

902 

10 

16,368 

3,093 

46 

223 

1,192 

13 

17,140 

6,021 

92 

391 

1,741 

19 

33,419 

9,587 

126 

813 

5,191 

20 

76 

1,113 

2,014 

3,289 

10, 375 

17,060 

30, 173 

21,941 

35,  951 

68,611 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates.  '  Preliminary. 

Table  113. — Flaxseed:  Yield  per  acre,  by  States,  1909-1924 


State 

1909 

Bu. 

14.5 

10.0 
9.8 
9.3 
9.4 
8.5 
7.0 

12.0 

1910 

Bu. 

10.0 
7.5 

12.2 
3.6 
5.0 
8.0 
8.2 
7.0 

1911 

Bu. 
12.0 
8.0 
8.0 
7.6 
5.3 
5.0 
3.0 
7.7 

1912 

Bu. 
12.6 
10.2 
11.5 
9.7 
8.6 
9.5 
6.0 
12.0 

1913 

Bu. 
14.0 
9.0 
9.4 
7.2 
7.2 
6.0 
6.0 
9.0 

Av. 
1909- 
1913 

Bu. 

12  6 
8.9 

10.2 
7.5 
7.1 
7.4 
6.0 
9.5 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Av. 
1914- 
1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Bu. 

13.5 
9.3 
9.5 
8.3 
7.5 
7.0 
6.0 
8.0 

Bu. 
13.6 
10.6 
9.0 
9.9 
11.0 
11.0 
6.7 
10.5 
13.0 

Bu. 

12.0 
&6 

10.0 

10.3 
9.3 
8.0 
6.8 
9.5 
7.0 

Bu. 

"§."5 
11.0 
3.9 
7.0 
6.5 
7.0 
3.0 
6.5 

Bu. 
11.0 
10.4 
11.0 
7.8 
9.6 
9.6 
6.0 
3.0 
9.0 

Bu. 
10.6 
8.0 
9.5 
4.6 
7.0 
6.0 
6.3 
1.3 
4.0 

Bu. 

11.0 
9.6 

10.0 
5.3 

10.0 
9.0 
6.9 
2.6 
8.2 

Bu. 

"9.4 
10.0 
7.2 
8.8 
7.9 
6.1 
6.4 

Bu. 

10.6 
9.5 
8.7 
6.5 
6.5 
8.0 
6.7 
6.0 
6.7 

Bu. 
13.0 
10.0 
10.4 
9.3 
9.5 
8.0 
6.0 
7.2 
7.0 

Bu. 
12.1 
10.0 
9.4 

7.7 
8.6 

11.0 
7.6 
8.2 

10.0 

Bu. 
13.0 

Minnesota 

11.4 
11.7 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

8.5 
8.9 
7.0 

7.0 

Montana 

8.7 
9.0 

United  States 

9.5 

5.2 

7.0 

9.8 

7.8 

7.9 

8.4 

10.1 

9.7 

4.6 

7.0 

4.8 

6.1 

7.2 

7.2 

9.3 

8.5 

9.2 

Division  of  Orop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 

Table  114. — Flaxseed:  Percentage  reduction  from  full  yield  per  acre,  from  stated 
causes,  as  reported  by  crop  correspondents,  1910-1928 


Adverse  weather  conditions 

i 

Other 
and 

Plant 

In- 

Ani- 

De- 
fect- 
ive 
seed 

Year 

Defi- 
cient 
mois- 
ture 

Ex- 
oes- 
sive 
mois- 
ture 

Floods 

Frost 

or 
freeze 

Hail 

Hot 

winds 

Storm!) 

Total 

Cli- 
matic ■ 

dis- 
eases 

sect 
pests 

mal 
pests 

un- 
known 
causes 

Total 

P.et. 

Prt 

P.  a. 

P.O. 

P.et. 

P.et. 

P.et. 

P.et. 

P.et. 

P.et. 

P.et. 

P.et 

P.et. 

P.et 

1910 

49.4 

O 

2.5 

0.9 

6.2 

0.1 

69.3 

1.4 

1.8 

8 

0.1 

0.6 

63.1 

1911 

16.4 

1.1 

8.4 

.9 

2.8 

.1 

30.5 

2.2 

1.7 

.2 

1.7 

36.3 

1912 

6.1 

2  9 

0.2 

5.9 

2.8 

1.1 

.8 

19.0 

3.7 

.4 

0.4 

1.4 

1.7 

26.6 

1918 

24.3 

,7 

.1 

1.0 

1.7 

2.2 

.2 

30.6 

1.6 

.3 



.4 

1.6 

34.6 

1914 

11.4 

1.7 

.2 

2.0 

1.9 

6.6 

.3 

24.1 

2.2 

.6 

.2 

.3 

1.8 

29.1 

1915 

2.1 

2.0 

.3 

8.6 

2.1 

.4 

.2 

16.1 

2.6 

.1 

8 

(») 

.8 

20.0 

1916 

3.3 

9.  3 

.3 

1.4 

1.7 

2.8 

.3 

12.4 

3.9 

.1 

.1 

.7 

17.2 

1917 

51.3 

.3 

(') 

2.9 

1.1 

2.9 

« 

69.3 

1.2 

1.2 

8 

.1 

.6 

62.3 

19J8 

26.2 

.2 

.1 

3.3 

2.3 

2.5 

.2 

34.8 

.9 

2.6 

.1 

.9 

39.3 

1919 

38.0 

.7 

.1 

.5 

2.0 

4.1 

(») 

45.5 

3.7 

10.6 

.i 

o 

.3 

60.2 

1920 

23.2 

1.2 

.3 

.6 

1.7 

4.2 

.2 

31.7 

4.4 

3.7 

8 

.1 

1.6 

41.4 

1921 

25.2 

.9 

.2 

.5 

1.9 

6.6 

.1 

35.3 

4.3 

3.1 

.1 

.7 

43.6 

1922 

9.6 

.4 

.1 

.3 

2.4 

1.7 

.2 

14.7 

2.6 

3.9 

<»> 

.1 

.3 

21.4 

1923      • 

10.2 

1.0 

.2 

1.1 

25 

28 

.3 

18.1 

8.8 

1.4 

.i 

.1 

LO 

24.5 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates, 
i  Includes  all  other  climatic. 


*  Less  than  0.06  per  cent. 


Grams  other  tha/n,  Bread  Grams 
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Table  115. — Flax:  Acreage  in  specified  countries,  average  1909-^1918,  annual  1921- 

1924 


Area 

Country 

Average, 
1900-1913 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Northern  Hemisphere 

north  america 
Canada 

Acres 
1, 034, 874 
2, 489, 800 

Acres 
633,147 
1,108,000 

Acres 
565, 479 
1,113,000 

Acres 
629,938 
2,  074,  000 

Acres 
1, 275, 314 
3,289,000 

Total  North  America     

3,  524, 674 

1, 641, 147 

1, 678, 479 

2,  643,  938 

4, 564,  31* 

EUROPE 

United  Kingdom: 

480 

■f        53,014 

»  4, 016 

33,055 

'  48,  930 

s  61, 666 

'  7, 349 

l  2  50,  758 

>  12, 787 

»  61, 404 

2  7,967 

»  32, 274 

»756 

'  '  71,  253 

•191,710 

'  143,  257 

» 161, 906 

» 135, 193 

•12,236 

»2, 789, 082 

7,848 

1        32,432 

/          7,413 

6,800 

21, 510 

37, 164 

43,163 

4,097 

» 73, 018 

»8,725 

58,409 

10,366 

35,661 

635 

27,226 

175, 095 

126,764 

84,335 

60,342 

16,828 

1, 963, 704 

9,352 
29,117 

4,915 

5,567 
23,964 
40,700 
38,221 

4,594 
71,906 

9,212 
56,151 

6,630 
32,  568 

1,720 
26,847 
251, 493 
126,  517 
93,169 
69,178 
16,938 

2,160,395 

9,446 
45,107 
8,100 

6,000 
42,800 

Sweden 

24,915 
46,287 
36,813 

4,201 
70,127 

9,039 
52,440 

4,169 
33,163 

1,285 
33,200 
255,632 
128,741 
138,603 
75,704 
10,625 

2,159,654 

30,500 
54,000 
39,400 

Italy 

52,689 

Yugoslavia 

900 

50,600 
262,000 
152,000 
149,500 

Poland 

80,000 
14,800 

Finland 

Russia,  including  Ukraine  and  northern 
Caucasia „■ 

Total  Europe  comparable  with  1909- 
1913 .-... 

3,879,093 

2, 791, 534 

681,750 

'  3,068,144 

772,  357 

Total  Europe  comparable  with  1924.. 

858,798 

935^89 

AFRICA 

14,587 

43,663 

445 

9,180 

5,765 

11,781 

31,720 

667 

3,800 

1,384 

5,889 

33,961 

766 

7,400 

1,698 

1,366 

700 

Tunis 

5,400 

4,628 

Total  Africa  comparable  with  1909- 
1913 J 

5,994 

6,210 
9, 625 

2,051 

4,467 

2,464 
8,166 

Total  Africa  comparable  with  1924... 

6,100} 

ASIA 

3,818,080 
376,000 

«  12, 139 
3,000 

4,209,219 
3,830,219 

11,618,980 

2,269,000 

3,011,000 

3,382,000 

3,780,00(1 

Japanese  Empire: 

76,423 
3,167 

39,248 
3,175 

39,200 
3,428 

36,800 

Total  Asia  comparable  with  1909-1913. 

Total  Asia  comparable  with  1924 
Total  Northern   Hemisphere  com- 
parable with  1909-1913 

2,346,423 

3,050,248 

»,  421,  200 

3,766,800 

Total  Northern  Hemisphere  com- 
.     parable  with  1924 

4,677,945 

6,  505,  651 

6,979,102 

9,358,403 

Southern  Hemisphere 
Chile  i 

748 

*  126,  528 

4,113,434 

'1,056 

•2,565 

650 

60,935 

3,  891,  825 

918 

5,880 

833 

84,459 

4,  316, 837 

714 
10,645 

102,490 
5, 264, 695 

108,800 

5,906,000 

11,900 

Total  Southern   Hemisphere  corn- 

4,244,331 
4, 239, 962 
15,863,311 

3,960,208 
3,962,760 

4,413,488 
4,401,296 

Total   Southern   Hemisphere  com- 
parable with  1924.  _ 

5,357,185 

6,014,800 

World  total  comparable  with  1909- 
1913 _ 

8, 630, 706 

9,906,847 

12, 336, 287 

15, 373, 203 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Official  sources  and  international  Institute  unless 
otherwise  stated.  Estimates  given  are  for  crops  harvested  during  the  calendar  year  in  the  Northern  Hem- 
isphere and  the  succeeding  harvest  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

1  Three-year  average.  *  Four-year  average. 

3  Estimated  for  present  territory.  *  One  year  only. 

>  Two-year  average. 
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Table   116. — Flax:  Production  in  specified  countries,    average   1909-1918, 

annual  1921-1924 


Country 


Northern  Hemisphere 
north  america 


Canada 

United  States. 


Total  North  America 


United  Kingdom: 

Northern  Ireland 

Irish  Free  State. 

Sweden.. 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

France r 

Spain 

Italy - 

Austria 

Czechoslovakia — 

Hungary - 

Yugoslavia 

Bulgaria.. - 

Kumania 

Poland 

Lithuania 

Latvia 

Esthonia 

Finland :— 

Russia,  including  Ukraine 
and  Northern  Caucasia  ... 
Total  Europe  compar- 
able 1909-1913 


— .Seed 


Aver- 
age, 
1909- 
1913 


1,000 
bushels 
12,040 
19,643 


31,683 


Total  Europe  compar- 
able  1924 


Kenya... 
Morocco. 
Algeria— 
Tun!*..- 
Egypt.... 


Total  Africa  com  par- 
able with  1909-1913. 

Total  Africa  compar- 
able with  1924 


ASIA 

India 

Russia  (Asiatic)..., 
Japanese  Empire: 

Japan 

Chosen 


Total  Asia  comparable 
with  1909-1913.. 

Total  Asia  comparable 
with  1924 - 

Total  Northern  Hemi 
sphere  comparable 
with  1909-1913— 

Total  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere comparable 
with  1924. 


114 

376 

H472 

'534 

s 

'340 

•112 

>43S 

>63 

'161 

'6 

"707 

»  1,703 

» 1,126 

1953 


16,861 


24,622 
5,768 


1921 


1,000 

bushels 

4,112 

8,029 


1,000 

bushels 

5,009 

10, 375 


12,141 


11 
249 


46 
'616 

>47 


73 


3 

119 
1,287 
909 
625 
275 


9,736 


4,243 


35 

418 

11 


15,384 


250 
356 
313 

51 
413 

48 
312 

41 


15 

194 

1,995 

1,108 

563 


6,090 


34 
267 


15 


1923 


1924 


1,000 

bushels 

7,140 

17,060 


1,000 

bushels 

9,751 

30,173 


24,200 


39,924 


51 
402 

52 
362 

30 


11 

250 

2,338 

1,056 

648 

347 


5,677 


19 

258 

11 

47 
18 


19,870 
2,123 


22,091 
19,968 

78,346 

67,332 


10,800 
634 


11,434 


27,829 


15 

_7 

17,443 
271 


17,714 


38,195 


58 
11 

21,320 

218 


21,538 


51,326 


394 
"421 


2,738 

1,526 

965 

487 


6,960 


18,480 


Fiber 


Aver- 


1909- 
1913 


1,000 

pounds 


1,000 

pounds 


23,700 

•1,128 

17,276 

>»51,887 

'40,732 

•  1,995 

'  6, 675 

'7,480 

>  39, 143 

'  6, 671 

'22,277 

'382 

1 '11,044 

'47,336 

'49,703 

'62,318 

»  49,  618 

'4,244 

'694,756 


1,138,265 
324,238 


188 
188 


127,613 
•6,142 


18,723 


65,614 


132,755 

5,142 

1,271,208 
329,568 


1921 


1,000 
pounds 


8,662 
i  2,063 

1,098 
10. 853 
20,027 
23,333 

1,157 
'  6,  930 
»7,035 
28,693 

7,618 

16,680 

169 

2,670 
92,  614 
41,469 
30,676 
15,906 

3,486 

198,634 


518,772 


2,545 


24,980 
1,016 


24,980 


1922 


1,000 

pounds 


10, 526 
1,902 

692 

9,690 

33, 481 

20,769 

1,417 

4,982 

7,130 

27,731 

6,188 

15,' 269 

593 

3,114 

113, 771 

45,194 

35,715 

20,758 

3,447 

220,240 


581,609 
291,915 

1,361 


992 


10,896 
1,106 


10,896 


1923 


1,000 
pounit 


14,  491 
2,912 


16, 872 

59,  779 

23,920 

1,168 

5,290 

7,311 

28,377 

3,258 

19, 177 

551 


90,004 
66,623 
42,380 

21,643 


264,662 


330,519 
672 

"Si 


441 

441 


6,710 
1,142 


5,710 


336,  670 


1924 


16,710 
96,400 


5,510 
367550 


127,270 
82,700 
67,090 
27,060 


443,640 


400 


400 
400 


9,490 


9,490 


463,430 


•  Four-year  average. 


'  Estimated  for  present  territory. 


»  Three-year  average. 


Grams  other  than  Bread  Grains 
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Table  1.16. — Flax:  Production  in   specified  countries,  average   1909-191$; 
annual  1981-1924 — Continued 


Seed 

Fiber 

Country 

Aver- 
age, 
1909- 
1913 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Aver- 
age, 
1909- 
1913 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

SOUTHEBN   HEMISFHEHE 

Chile 

1,000 

bushels 

19 

'951 

31, 117 

<9 

1,000 

bushels 

6 

519 

36,045 

10 

113 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 

bushels 

1,000 

bushels 

1,000 
pounds 
1127 

1,000 

pounds 

958 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

719 

47,577 

3 

206 

787 
58,584 

52,359 

M28 

49 

49 

157 

Total  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere   comparable 

32,096 

31, 117 
110,442 

88,449 

36,580 
36,045 

265 

1,007 

Total  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere   comparable 
witn  1924 

47,577 

58,584 

52,359 

World  total  compara- 
ble with  1909-1913— 

World  total  compara- 
ble with  1924 

1,271,463 
329,568 

63,874 

85,772 

109, 910 

117,973 

336,670 

453,430 

Divisional  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Official  sources  and  International  Institute  unless 
otherwise  stated.  Estimates  given  are  for  crops  harvested  during  the  calendar  year  in  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere and  the  succeeding  harvest  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

i  Four-year  average.  » Two-year  average. 

Table  117. — Flaxseed:  Monthly  marketings  by  farmers,  United  States,  1917-1928 


Percentage  of  year's  receipts  as  reported  by  about  3,500  mills  and  elevators 

Year  beginning 
July 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Sea- 
son 

1917 .1.1. - 

i;8 

1.8 
3.6 
2.1 
6.4 
2.6 
1.1 

3.6 

2.9 

ao 

4,7 
10.9 
13.4 

10.0 

21.6 
14  8 
20.8 
23.6 
20.7 
27.8 
30.7 

28.1 
2L5 
22.2 
28.6 
25.7 
23.3 
27.3 

17.6 
16.0 
1L1 
13.0 
12.0 
11.4 
12.1 

7.6 
10.9 
7.4 
6.2 
6.9 
5.9 
6.0 

4.7 
5.2 
5.0 
5.0 
4.3 
4.7 
2.6 

4.0 
4.4 
6.3 
3.3 
2.8 
3.0 
2.3 

4.8 
6.8 
3.1 
3.1 
3.0 
2.7 
2.0 

1.8 
4.3 
3.1 
2.1 
2.4 
2.3 
1.5 

1.6 
5.0 
2.6 
3.4 
2.1 
1.6 
2.1 

29 
8.4 
7.0 
4.9 
2.8 
1.6 
2.3 

ioao 

1918 .._'„-.— 

100.0 

1919 .. 

100.0 

1920 .... 

100.0 

1921. ..... 

100.0 

1922.. 

100.0 
100.0 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 

Table  118. — Flaxseed:  Receipts  at  Minneapolis,  1910-1924 
[Thousand  bushels— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Year 

beginning 
September 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Total 

1910 

854 
563 
700 
756 

1,530 
1,212 
1,657 
1,686 

1,292 
1,570 
1,520 
1,606 

535 
1,718 

2,245 
'1,131 

338 

631 

1,460 

711 

300 

459 

1,146- 

478 

232 

397 

1,057 

592 

112 
468 
742 
270 

118 
671 
618 
139 

122 
440 
514 
165 

133 
487 
432 
233 

191 
160 
281 

117 

5,767 

1911. 

8,874 

1912 

12,362 

1913 - 

7;783 

1914..' 

901 
347 
316 
265 
536 
753 
580 

1,890 

1,038 

2,380 

980 

916 

570 

1,444 

1,247 

1,506 

1,694 

1,112, 

867' 

668 

861 

1, 016 

1,113 

1,046 

614 

■    788 
492 
699 

599 
319 
644 
633 
558 
344 
298 

443 
399 
442 
663 
473 
368 
269 

384 
810 
441 
527- 
829 
409 
384 

142 
486 
384 
283 
439 
159 
434 

77 
440 
263 
349 
436 
296 
'678 

146 
363 
665 
648 
942 
522 
572 

239 
441 
325 
203 
642 
664 
338 

115 

199 

92 

-  94 

196 
297 
289 

7,199 

1915 

7,461 

1916 

8,491 

1917        

6,166 

1918 

7,'6U 

1919 

5,331 

1920...- 

6,728 

Av.  1914-1920. 

528 

1, 317 

1,121 

824 

457 

3W 
494 
364 

421 

200" 
238 

267 

638 

264" 
316 
229 

332 

196 
458 
205 

348 
300 
393 
299 

637 

392 

183 

6,998, 

~22r 
458 
284 

.157 
382 
276 

288 
884 
185 

1921 

500 

909 

2,553 

2,263 

1,144 
1,121 
2,025 
3,432 

375 

580 

1,360 

2,722 

-354 

577 

865 

1,488 

4,296 

1922. 

6,808 

1923 

1924 

8,912 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  annual  reports  of  the  Minneapolis 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Minneapolis  Daily  Market  Record. 
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Table  119. — Flaxseed,  including  linseed  oil:  Production,  imports,   exports,   and 
net  supply  in  the  United  States,  1911-1924 


Year  beginning  July 

Produc- 
tion 

Imports  of 
seed 

Imports  of 
oil' 

Exports  of 
seed  (do- 
mestic and 
foreign) 

Exports  of 

oil  (do- 
mestic and 
foreign)  ' 

Net  sup- 
ply 

1911 

Bushels 
19,370,000 
28,073,000 
17, 853,  000 
13, 749, 000 
14,  030,  000 
14,296,000 

9,164,000 
13, 369,  000 

7,256,000 
10,  774, 000 

8,029,000 

10, 375, 000 

17, 060, 000 

<3O,173,O0O 

BusheU 
6,  841, 806 
5,  294,  296 
8, 653,  235 
10,666,216 
14, 679, 233 
12,393,988 

13,366,629 
8, 426, 886 
23,  391,  934 
16,170,415 
13,  632,  073 
25, 005,  936 
19,676,760 

Bushels 
294,902 
69, 476 
76,  913 
214, 116 
20,059 
44,323 

20,331 

396,  925 

1, 820, 166 

798,634 

8, 997, 620 

3,027,399 

961,448 

Bushels 
26,242 
17,062 
305,796 
67,173 
2,631 
1,017 

22,332 

15,618 

48,980 

1,486 

2,281 

'236 

(s) 

Bushels 
99,085 
693, 579 
95, 775 
484,867 
286,648 
480,  622 

476,216 

439. 173 
466,806 
224,514 
148,605 
166,606 

140. 174 

Bushels 
26, 381, 381 

1912 

32,  726, 131 

1913 

26, 181, 577 

1914 

24,077,301 

1915      

28, 441, 013 

1916 

26, 252, 672 

1917 •_ -. 

22,052,312 

1918 _ 

21,737,020 

1919..                - 

31,  962, 304 

1920 _ 

27, 517, 049 

1921 -- 

30,  607, 807 

1922. - 

38,242,614 

1923          

37,448,024 

1924 

Division  cf  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  and  Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 

1  Stated  as  seed  equivalent,  24  gallons  of  oil  equal  1  bushel  of  seed. 
» Six  months  beginning  July  1,  not  separately  reported  in  1923. 
» Not  separately  reported. 
*  Preliminary.   ' 

Table  120. — Flaxseed  used  in  the  production  of  oil,   United  States,   1919-1984 

[Thousand  bushels— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Year  beginning  July  1— 

July-Sept. 

Oct.-Dec. 

Jan.-Mar. 

Apr.-June 

Total 

1,041 

6,336 
6,343 
6, 713 
8,292 
9,576 

4,786 
6,407 
6,332 
3,441 
8,689 
9,434 

1919                    

6,899 
6,642 
6,812 
5,583 
8,223 
7,660 

7,684 
6,341 
7,639 
8,602 
8,970 
11,530 

27,326 

1920                         - - 

26,568 

1921                           

23,605 

31, 168 

1923                             - 

36,202 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Kesearch.    Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Table  121. — Flaxseed:  Imports  into  the  United  States,  by  countries,  1910-1924 

[Thousand  bushels— 1.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Year  ended  June  30— 


Argen- 
tina 


Canada 


British 
India 


Other 
coun- 
tries 


Total 


1910. 
1911- 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 

1915. 

1916. 
1917. 
1918  : 
1819- 


1920--. 
1821— 


3,029 

5,021 

1,211 

429 


1923. 


3,928 
11,468 
5,009 
7,432 
6,977 

22,242 
13, 145 
10,409 
22,331 
16,169 


1,410 
2,251 
3, 511 
4, 732 
8,647 

6,630 
3,095 
7,016 
5,501 
1,304 

816 
.2,635 
3,013 
2,191 
3,365 


194 
2,334 
1,626 

129 
(') 

40 


123 
..... 


12 


40 


369 


595 
4 


116 
247 
434 
135 

334 
390 
198 
484 
3 


5,002 

10,499 
6,842 
5,294 

■8,653 

10,666 

14,679 
12,394 
13,367 
8,437 

23,392 
16,170 
13,632 
25,006 
19,677 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Reseaich. 
i  Less  than  500  bushels. 
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Table  122. — Flaxseed:  International'  trade,   calendar  years,  average  1911-1918, 

annual  1921-1923 


[Thousand  bushels — i.  e. 

,  000  omitted] 

Country 

Average 
'  1911-1913 

1921 

1922 

1923, 
preliminary 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PRINCIPAL  EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES 

1 

'323 
89 

25,662 

114,409 

10,645 

648 

53,436 

4,264 

3,728 

184 

»191 

590 

36,909 

12,404 

2,073 

1,331 

'499 

225 

40,777 

18,357 

2,871 

314 

British  India 

283 
270 

260 

45 

226 
797 

Latvia 

'47 

'74 

338 

120 

5,739 

39 

994 

19 
•      80 
<3) 

a  248 
(3) 

79 
887 

8 

(3) 

22 
'500 

<3) 

PRINCIPAL  IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES 

103 

712 
.     J4 

S69Q 
'1 

»754 

i,9i§ 

9,313 

41 
6,965 

6,273 

350 

1,106 

139 
4,280 
5,908 

>i 

749 
162 

10,788 
438 
1,061 
18,628 
12,326 
29 

2,516 

(3) 

(') 

2,934 

402 

596 

142 

5,288 

4,061 

«1 

1,217 

M39 

9,862 

353 

1,043 

14,092 

14,913 

26 

102 

(3) 

(3) 
'1 
47. 
2 

2,611 
605 
642 

115 
6,167 
2,206 

174 

1 

110 
6,304 
15,312 

Finland 

m 

60 
210 

12 
•45 

.33 

1 

Italy 

1,698 
«27 

8,741 

445 

911 

15,908 

7,298 
675 

1 
•27 

2,488 

103 
210 

2 
'14 

201 

1,470 

3 

7,743 

494 

1,204 

15,153 

24,332 

24 

155 

7 

1 

(3) 

2 

209 

101 
139 

214 

318 

Total 

69, 171 

67, 533  | 

63,702 

66,460 

56,139 

64,543 

64,443 

60,003 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Official  sources  except  where  otherwise  noted. 


1  Two-year  average. 

•  Internationa)  Institute  of  Agriculture. 

>  Less  than  500. 


4  Years  beginning  July  1. 

1  Eight  months,  May-December. 

•  One  year  only. 


Table  123. — Flaxseed:   Farm   price  per   bushel,   16th  of  month,    United  States, 

1909-1924 


Year  beginning 
September 

Sept. 
15 

Oct. 
15 

Nov. 
15 

Dec 
16 

Jan. 
15 

Feb. 
15 

Mar. 
15 

Apr. 
15 

May 
15 

June 

15 

July 
15 

Aug. 
16 

Sept. 
15 

1909 

Cts. 

123.0 

227.2 

204.3 

165.2 

125.2 

Os. 

131.3 

231.8 

207.8 

140.6 

120.6 

Cts. 
146.4 
230.6 
196.4 
124.0 
119.3 

Cts. 
162.0 

226.4 
184.6 
110.4 
122.0 

Cts. 

182.0 
227.5 
189.0 
107.8 
126.0 

Cts. 

193.0 

237.3 

187. 4 

114.2 

130.2 

as. 

193.6 
237.6 
187.6 
116.3 
132.6 

as. 

20L7 
238.2 
186.2 
1140 
•133.8 

Cts. 
202.5 
233.4 
193.0 
115.0 
135.8 

Cts. 

189.5 

215.3 

201.7 

114.6 

136.4 

Cts. 

196.6 

202.4 

186.8 

116.0 

143.4 

Cts. 
214  8 
201.4 
168.9 
123.2 
146.0 

Cts. 
159.0 

1910__ 

228.5 

1911 

194.3 

1912 

123.5 

1913 

124.5 

Average  1909-1913. 

167.0 

166.4 

163.3 

161.1 

166.5 

172.4 

173.5 

.154.8 

175.9 

171.5 

169.0 

170.7 

166.9 

1914.- 

133.4 
146.8 
194.7 
306.6 
381.0 
477.8 
285.0 

123.0 
156.6 
217.0 
302.2 
357.4 
410.2 
269.9 

122.4 
168.4 
241.6 
296.2 
337.0 
410.3 
208.4 

130.4 
180.0 
249.6 
303.7 
333.9 
436.0 
170.2 

149.  2 
198.4 
252.2 
318.8 
318.9 
445.0 
160.0 

160.8 
206.7 
253.4 
338.2 
318.8 
464  6 
163.4 

162.8 
202.3 
259.6 
3548 
338.0 
4642 
146.5 

168.6 
197.0 
283.4 
376.5 
365..0 
452.0 
134  2 

169.6 
184.2 
299.7 
368.4 
375.4 
434  6 
136.7 

161.0 

169.8 
288.4 
.366.4 
416.7 
390.4 
145.8 

148.6 
170.6 
274  8 
379.9 
492.4 
331.6 
164  0 

144  0 
184.2 
287.2 
395.8 
629.0 
297.0 
163.4 

1346 

1815.. 

1740 

1816-- 

1917 

243.6 
315.9 

1918 

1919 

1920 _ 

353.6 
421.1 

199.2 

Average  1914-1920. 

274  8 

260.7 

2649 

267.7 

263.2 

270.8 

276.9 

281.0 

281.1 

275.5 

278  8 

185.8 

263.1 

1921 

163  8 
189.1 
208.4 
201.2 

154.0 
199.4 
212.1 
210.8 

145.0 
211.0 
211.4 
222.7 

148.1 
217.8 
218.8 
235.8 

162.1 
229.4) 
218  8 

194.6 
246.4 
2249 

217.4 
261.6 
223.7 

224.6 
279.5 
217.7 

233.8 
273.1 
222.6 

230.0 
248.4 
213.1 

217.2 
228.8 
218.1 

200.8 
210.4 
210.2 

164  2 

1922 

1923 

1924 

218.2 
215.0 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates, 
big  month. 


Mean  of  prices  reported  on  1st  of  month  and  1st  of  succeed- 
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Yearbook  of.  the  department  of  Agriculture,  '1921,, 


Table  124. — Flaxseed:  Farm  price  per  bushel,  December  1,  1909-1924,  and  value 

per  acre,  19S4. 


State 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

At. 
1909- 
1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

CU. 
135 
150 
'     130 
157 
151 
122 
110 
160 

Cts. 
220 
230 
220 
235 
229 
225 
210 
240 

Cta. 
185 
182 
185 
184 
"  178 
185 
190 
180 

CU. 
127 
120 
124 
114 
113 
128 
130 
112 

CU. 
123 
123 
123 
121 
120 
110 
116 
115 

CU. 
158 
161 
156 
162 
158 
154 
161 
161 

CU. 
125 
128 
120 
128 
123 
119 
125 
120 

CU. 
180 
176 
150 
178 
167 
147 
145 
170 
145 

CU. 
240 
240 
215 
252 
247 
230 
234 
248 
225 

CU. 

295 
275 
300 
299 
250 
290 
295 
261 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

152.6 

231.7 

182.1 

114.7 

119.9 

160.2 

126.0 

174.0 

248.6 

296.6 

State 

1918 

1919 

1920 

At. 
1914- 
1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Value 
per 
acre 
1924' 

CU. 
330 
341 
320 
345 
325 
330 
330 
338 
325 

CU. 
430 
445 
420 
441 
425 
400 
380 
440 
350 

CU. 
212 
183 
180 
178 
165 
165 
180 
175 
135 

CU. 

258 
240 
260 
250 
233 
241 
255 
240 

CU. 
150 
151 
153 
143 
139 
150 
135 
140 
118 

CU. 
180 
218 
185 
214 
201 
190 
186 
197 
190 

CU. 
210 
213 
210 
212 
208 
210 
215 
193 
190 

CU. 
225 
233 
225 
227 
223 
225 
215 
221 
220 

Dolls. 

26.56 
26.32 
19.30 
19.85 
16.75 
16.05 
19.23 
19.80 

340  1 

438.5 

176.7 

257.2 

146.1 

211.  5  |  210.  7 

227.3 

2a  88 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
1  Based  upon  (arm  price  Dec.  1. 


Table  125. — Flaxseed:  Average  closing  price  per  bushel,  Minneapolis,  1899-1984 


Year  beginning 
September 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July. 

Aug. 

Aver- 

age 

1899 - 

$1.45 
1.65 
1.65 
1.19 
1.06 
1.23 
1.16 
1.20 
L17 
1.56 

$1.55 
1.60 
1.70 
1.15 
1.15 
1.27 
H4 
1.22 
1.16 
1.64 

$1.59 
•1.54 
1.72 
1.12 
1.14 
1.39 
1.13 
1.19 
1.16 
1.64 

$1.68 
1.68 
1.75 

,1.10 
1.12 
1.39 
1.15 
1.16 
1.17 
1.65 

$1.75 
1.76 
1.76 
1.14 
1.06 
1.42 
1.14 
1.23 
L23 
1.72 

$1.75 
1.75 
L74 
1.07 
1.07 
1.47 
1.11 
1.26 
1.23 
1.77 

$1.63 
1.86 
1.52 
.97 
L19 
1.47 
1.10 
1.18 
L21 
1.69 

$1.36 
1.60 
1.42 
.97 
1.24 
1.42 
1.11 
1.14 
1.29 
1.42 

1900 - 

1901— - 

$1.49 
1.50 
1.31 
1.00 
1.22 
1.04 
1.10 
1.22 
1.23 

$1.70 
1.45 
1.20 

.98 
1.14 

.97 
1.11 
1.27 
1.22 

$1.71 
1.42 
L18 

.94 
1.16 

.98 
1.17 
1.13 
1:38 

$1.62 
1.47 
1.19 
.97 
1.23 
1.04 
1.19 
1.12 
1.45 

$1.66 
1.59 

1902— 

1903; 

1901 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1:08 

1.32 

1.09 
1.18 
1  20 

1908; 

1.52 

1909 

1.41 
2.66 
2.47 
1.76 
1.45 

1.57 
2.62 
2.35 
1.60 
1.38 

1.75 
2  91 
2.04 
1.36 
1.35 

L93 
2  42 

2.06 
1.25 
1.44 

218 
2.60 
2.16 
1.29 
1.49 

2;  18 
268 
2.06 
1.34 
1.53 

2  25 
2.60 
2.06 
1.26 
1.58 

2  38 
2.66 
215 
1.29 
1.54 

2.22 
Z47 
2.23 
1.30 
1.56 

204 
2  24 
2  25 
1.31 
1.69 

2  34 
2.10 
1.97 
1.38 
1.68 

2.47 
2.34 
1.86 
1.47 
1.64 

2  06 

1910 

2.49 

1911....... 

2.14 

1912 .... 

1913— - ;— 

1.38 
1.62 

Average  1909-1913. 

1.96 

1.90 

1.82 

1. 82  ' 

1.94 

1.96 

L95 

1.98 

1.96 

1.89 

1.89 

1.96 

1.92 

1914 

1916 

1.61 
1.70 
2.11 
3.38 
4.09 
4,92 
3.23 

1.33 
1.86 
2.54 
3.16 
3.59 
4.32 
2.83. 

1.45 
L99 
2.78 
3.29 
3.77 
4.83 
-2.27 

1.54- 
2.07 
2.84 
3.40 
3.64 
499 
2.06 

1.83 
2.31 
2  89 
3.60 
3.41 
5.12 
1.98 

1.86 
2.32 
2.81 
3.74 
3.45 
6.09 
1.82 

1.91 
2.27 
290 
4.08 
3.76 
6.02 
1.78 

1.93 
2.18 
3.18 
4.09 
3.88 
4.68 
1-58 

1.95 
1.96 
3:33 
3.93 
4,12 
4.63 
1.84 

1.76 
1.80 
3.11 
3.86 
4.86 
a  92 
1.86 

1.67 
1.96 
3.01 
4.40 
6.94 
3.48 
1.89 

1.67 
2.15 
3.46 
4.89 
5.87 
3.28 
2  01 

1.70 
204 
2.91 

1916. 

1917 

3.78 

1918— 

4.19 

4.53 

1920. 

2.09 

Average  1914-1920. 

2.99 

2.80 

2.91 

2.92 

3.02 

3.01 

3.10 

3.07 

3.09 

3.02 

3.19 

3.26 

3.03 

1921 

2.03 
2.28 
2.38 

2.26 

1.81 
2.38 
2.48 

2.40 

1.81 
2  48 

1.89 
2.R2 

213 
280 
260 

246 
3.04 
2  68 

2  67 
3.07 
2.49 

2.70 
3.40 

2.80 
1  04 

2.60 
2.80 
2.44 

2.59 
2.70 
247 

229 
2.34 
2.44 

219 

1922. 

2.58 

1923 

2. 41     2. 46 
2.  58     2. 84 

2.47     2.46 

244 

1924-- _ 

1 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Compiled  from  Annual  Reports  of  the  Minneapolis 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Minneapolis  Daily  Market  Record.  From  Jan.  1, 1921,  averages  of  daily 
prices  weighted  by  car-lot  sales. 


Grooms  other  thorn  Bread  Grams 
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Table  126. — Flaxseed,  4  per  cent  extraneous  matter:  Average  price  per  bushel  of  56 
pounds  at  Buenos  Aires,  1918-1924 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 
$1.28 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Av. 

1913 

$1.14 

$1.14 

$1.12 

$1.17 

$1.20 

$1. 20 

$1.34 

$1.28 

$1.23 

$1.20 

$1.26 

$1.21 

1920   

2.30 

2.64 

3.05 

3.09 

3.01 

2.92 

2.52 

2.48 

246 

1.93 

1.77 

1.54 

248 

1921- _ 

1.40 

1.33 

1.33 

1.15 

1.30 

1.40 

1.66 

1.65 

1.56 

1.33 

1.36 

1.44 

1.40 

1922 _ 

1.62 

1.91 

1.86 

1.89 

1.96 

1.84 

1.91 

1.58 

1.69 

1.84 

1.77 

1.82 

1.81 

1923- 

1.72 

1.83 

1.87 

2.02 

1.72 

1.94 

1.86 

1.62 

1.70 

1.94 

1.93 

1.78 

1.83 

1924 _ 

1.  62     1.  66 

1.58 

1.58 

1.60 

1.68 

1.88 

1.98 

1.99 

2.12 

2.21 

2.26 

1.84 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research. 

International  Yearbook  of  Agricultural  Statistics  and  Review  of  the  River  Plate. 

Conversions  to  United  States  currency  during  1913  at  par  of  exchange;  1920-1924  at  monthly  average 
rates  of  exchange  at  New  York  as  quoted  in  Federal  Reserve  Bulletins. 

Table  127. — Flaxseed,  bold  l:  Average  price  per  bushel  of  56  pounds  at  Bombay, 

1913-19S4 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Av 

1813 

1920       

$1.39 
3.96 
1.96 
1.67 
2.10 
214 

$1.42 
4.28 
1.76 
1.80 
2.07 
210 

$1.33 
4.21 
1.78 
200 
209 
1.94 

$1.26 
404 

$1.31 
3.60 

$1.23 
3.46 

$1.30 
3.28 

$1.42 
3.06 

$1.36 
2.94 

$1.31 
3.06 

$1.12 
2.71 

$1.30 
215 

$1.31 
3.40 

1921 

1922. 

1.88 
2.12 
1.90 

2.12 
2.14 
1.83 

2.12 
2.02 
1.88 

221 
209 

2.05 

214 
1.98 
2.26 

1.92 
2.01 
224 

1.90 
216 
2.32 

2.03 
210 
2.43 

2  01 
219 
240 

1.98 

1923     

209 

1924- _ 

2.17 

Division  of  statistical  and  Historical  Research.  ...._,... 

International  Yearbook  of  Agricultural  Statistics,  1923,  and  Indian  Trade  Journal.  Average  for  first 
week  of  each  month.  ' 

Conversions  to  United  States  currency  during  1913  at  old  par  of  exchange— 1.  e.,-1  rupee—82.44  cents; 
1920-1924  at  monthly  average  rates  of  exchange  at  New  York  as  quoted  in  Federal  Reserve  Bulletins. 

i  So  designated  in  original  sourees  as  distinguished  from  small  seed. 

LINSEED  OIL 

Table  128. — Linseed  oil:  International  trade,  calendar  years,  average  1909-1913, 

annual  19X1-19SS 


[Thousand  pounds— i.  e. 

,  000  omitted] 

Average 
1909-1913" 

1921 

1922 

1923  preliminary 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PRINCIPAL  EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES 

886 
10,233 
(') 

467 
68,018 

12,262 

•  »2 

26,790 

(') 
73,634 
68,013 

437 

11,208 

866 

2,124 

110 

6,737 
16,863 

L202 
25,623 

2,281 
146,669 
123,764 

65 

374 
1,429 

819 

62 

9,052 

2,036 

19,860 

391 

167,920 

133,029 

665 
1,197 

1,144 

18,445 

1,081 

498 
9,184 

116,317 

84,379 

PRINCIPAL  IMPORTING 

COUNTRIES 

5,131 

112 

16,367 
8,726 
3,430 
2,279 

2,854 

6,642 

4,616 

1,968 

264. 

777 

7,070 

3,307 

2,608 

.1,642 

29, 511 

99,000 

1,2*7 

7,-664 

>  2,-484 

3,318 

8,104 

,     L037 
1,301 

8,189 

3..312 

60,091 

4,692 

9,399 
2,792 
1,06ft 

1,260 
1,629 
2,849 
3,126 
2,695 
9,062 

64,458 

916 

6,617 

British  India 

1,967 

399 
'320 

290 
94 

2,001 

1,968 

748 

,69 

Chile 

15 

9 

483 

•2,696 

3,679 

4,488 

11,931 

47,691 

746 

2,357 

•3,199 

3,647 

,812 

is 

'2,022 
474 

6 

"~3737i" 
3,394 

7 

"i6r93i" 

4, 377 
i66" 

3,382 

6,231 

246 

1,042 

6,225 

673 

Italy --- 

196 

239 

4,188 
1,609 

809 
-   933 
7,825- 
3,449 
.  2,805 
7,562 

-„-,-8- 

2,699 
5,672 

852 

119. 

8,884 

2,930 

144,137 

4,624 

3,406 
4,344 

874 

1 

•53 

2 

467 

29 

1 

2,703 

203 

6 
18 

"'"i'lfle" 

l,4fl0 

.    7 
396 

AM2 
479 

9,574 

4,469 
43,097 
2,066 

3 

^i§ 

Total-—--——i 

162,041 

188,075 

279,4381 

909, 228  i 

292,344 

324, 113, 

157, 144' i 

232,419 

— 1"   11 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Official  sources  exoept  where  otherwise  noted. 
versions  made  on  the  basis  of  7.5  pounds  to  the  gallon. 
1  International  Institute  of  Agrloulture,  Oleaginous  Products  and  Vegetable  Oils. 

*  Four-year  average.  *  Year  beginning  July  1.  •  Java  and  Madura  only. 

'  Not  separately  stated.        •  Two-year  average.  '  Eight  months,  May-December, 

'  Includes  reexports. 


Con- 
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Table  129. — Linseed  oil:  Average  price  per  gallon  at  New  York,  1910-1924 


Year  beginning 
September 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Not. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Jane 

July 

Aug. 

Aver- 
age 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

$0.90 
.87 
.66 
.50 

$0.90 
.88 
.62 
.47 

$0.95 
.84 
.56 
.46 

$0.95 
.71 
.43 
.48 

$0.96 
.74 
.42 
.48 

$0.96 
.71 
.46 
.48 

$0.96 
.70 
.45 
.60 

$0.91 
.73 
.44 
.51 

$0.91 
.73 
.46 
.50 

$0.89 
.76 
.45 
.60 

$0.87 
.77 
.47 
.52 

$0.80 
.66 
.49 
.59 

$0.91 
.76 
.49 
.60 

1914 

1916. 

1916 

.67 
.52 
.70 
1.25 
1.90 
2.04 
1.22 

.49 
.55 
.82 
1.18 
1.83 
1.79 
1.20 

.44 
.60 
.90 
1.16 
1.55 
1.75 
.98 

.46 
.61 
.92 
1.21 
1.68 
1.82 
.82 

.48 
.66 
.94 
1.29 
1.60 
1.77 
.78 

.66 
.72 
.95 
1.29 
1.45 
1.77 
.66 

.55 
.77 
.94 
1.41 
1.48 
1.80 
.66 

.58 
.76 
1.07 
1.57 
1.64 
1.83 
.61 

.62 
.76 
1.21 
1.67 
1.61 
1.69 
.70 

.63 
.67 
1.21 
1.67 
1.81 
1.65 
.75 

.64 
.63 
1.12 
1.64 
2.10 
1.52 
.75 

.80 
.71 
1.18 
1.88 
2.22 
1.41 
.74 

.53 
.66 
1.00 
1.42 
1.71 
1.74 
.82 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Av.  1914-1920. 

1.17 

1.12 

1.05 

1.06 

1.06 

1.06 

1.09 

1.14 

1.16 

1.18 

1.19 

1.23 

1.13 

1921 

1922 

1923 

.74 

.88 

.90 

1.02 

.68 

.89 

.94 

1.02 

.67 
.88 
.92 
1.08 

.67 

.89 

.92 

1.10 

.72 
.89 
.92 

.82 
.96 
.91 

.82 
1.02 
.93 

.84 
1.16 
.90 

.90 
1.15 
.94 

.84 
1.12 
.94 

.89 
1.04 
.98 

.87 
.97 
1.02 

.79 
.99 
.94 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Figures  for  19HM915  from  Monthly^abor  Review; 
19lSromWai  Industries  Board  Price  Bulletin;  1919-1924  from  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Eeporter, 
average  of  weekly  range. 

Table  130.— Linseed  oil  meal:  Average  price  per  ton  at  New  York,  1910-19H 


Year  beginning 
September 


1910- 
1911- 
1912.. 
1913— 

1914.. 
1915- 
1916- 
1917.. 
1918- 
1919.. 
1920- 


$37.46 
40.00 
35.38 
32.60 


Av.  1914-1920. 


1921.. 
1922.. 
1923.. 
1924_ 


$36.90 
40.75 
35.30 
32  00 


33.62 
39.70 
39.50 
53.00 
56.00 
81.68 
60.00 


51.77 


46.30 
43.50 
45.00 
47.80 


Oct. 


$35.50 
40.12 
34.38 
31.40 


32.83 
38.75 
42.28 
54.00 
56.00 
73.80 
60.00 


51.09 


40.00 
43.50 
45.  62 
40.38 


Nov. 


$36.50 
39.00 
32.75 
31.26 


32.75 
38.50 
46.45 
64.42 
55.75 
78.75 
56.80 


61.77 


40.76 
<») 

43.88 
50.62 


Dec. 


$35.  50  $36.  50 


35.10 
40.50 
47.60 
67.00 
56.50 
80.75 
52.00 


52.76 


48.00 
(') 

45.00 
51.30 


Jan. 


39.65 
32.34 
31.26 


38.75 
40.60 
48.50 
68.16 
62.15 
81.50 
48.38 


54.00 


51.00 


43.75 


Feb. 


40  17 
31.90 
31.35 


$36.50 
39.76 
29.20 
31.26 


41.00 
39.60 
48.50 
58.60 
63.36 
71.75 
43.12 


62.25 


51.62 


53.60   54.12 


42.00 


$3412 
38.80 
27.86 
31.50 


37.13 
36.63 
48.33 
68.60 
65.60 
70.40 
43.75 


51.46 


66.00 
46  30 
42.00 


Apr. 


$33.75 

3a  io 

28.12 
31.60 


35.60 
32.86 
47.00 
57.00 
66.60 
62.50 
46.00 


49.48 


49.60 

43.25 
40.50 


May 


$33.60 

37.30 
28.26 
32.27 


32.60 
31.60 
49.44 
52  50 
70.50 
60.00 
36.25 


47.63 

47.62 
42  50 
40.00 


June 


$34.33 
36.57 
29.40 
32.80 


32  50 
32.12 
49.26 
50.00 
76.60 
60.00 
37.00 


48.05 


July 


$35.71 
35.50 
30.12 
34.60 


35.31 
33.00 
61.08 
62.80 
82  30 
60.00 
41.60 


60.87 


39.90  43.76 


Aug. 


$36.27 
38.81 
31.26 
31.97 


37.71 
37.00 
63.50 
64.00 
90.25 
flO.00 
46.88 


54.19 


Aver- 


36.39 
36.72 
47.53 
51.99 
66.52 
70.09 
47.65 


61.27 
47.61 


45.60 
88.00. 
46.00  43.08 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    From  Annual  Statistical  Review  of  New  York  Produce 
Exchange  and  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter, 
i  Nominal. 

Table  131.— Linseed  meal,  bagged:  Average  price  per  ton  at  11  markets,  1984 


Market 


Boston 

Buffalo 

Chicago. 

Cincinnati 

Kansas  City.- - 
Minneapolis... 

Omaha '.-- 

Philadelphia... 

Pittsburgh 

St.  Louis 

San  Francisco- 


Jan. 


$47.70 
43.08 
47.25 
48.10 
49.10 
45.10 
50.50 
47.10 
47.20 
48.50 
49.00 


Feb. 


$45. 10 
40.  25 
42.40 
46.26 
45.80 
41.60 
47.60 
43.90 
43.76 
43.75 
44  00 


Mar. 


$46.25 
41. 70 
41.80 
44.80 
44.70 
40.50 
45.70 
44.26 
44.80 
44.20 
44.20 


Apr 


$44.40 
39.60 
39.60 
41.60 
43.90 
39.25 
44.25 
43.90 
42.60 
42.40 
43.00 


May 


$43.90 
40.00 
38.60 
41.70 
42  40 
37.70 
43.20 
44.10 
43.60 
39.80 
43.80 


June 


$44.90 
40. 75 
42.60 
44  40 
45.30 
41.40 
41.20 
45.76 
44  20 
44.  25 
43.26 


July 


$47.60 
40.  75 
44  00 
45.60 
48.50 
41.60 
47.20 
47.90 
46.80 
45.00 
43.00 


Aug. 


$50.80 
47.60 
46.30 
48.80 
49.40 
44  00 
49.10 
50.80 
49.00 
48.00 
45.76 


Sept. 


$61.75 
46.50 
46.75 
47.90 
48.40 
43.60 
48.60 
61.10 
50.30 
47.10 
47.00 


Oct. 


$51.50 
47.10 
46.60 
48.75 
49.90 
45.40 
50.10 
51.10 
50.10 
48.60 
46.75 


Nov. 


$51.60 
45.25 
46.20 
48.30 
49.40 
44.30 
48.70 
60.50 
49.20 
47.70 
48.00 


Dec. 


$50.70 
46.75 
47.20 
48.60 
50  90 
46.40 
60.80 
50.10 
49.90 
49.00 
46.70 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical 
Division. 


Research.    Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Hay,  Feed,  and  Seed 
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BICE 

TabiiB  132. — Rice,  rough:  Acreage,  production,  value,  exports,  etc.,  United  States, 

1909-1924 


Year 

Acreage 

Average 
yield 
per 

acre 

Produc- 
tion 

Average 
farm 
price 
per 
bushel 
Dec.  1 

Farm 
value 
Dec.  1 

Value 

per 

acre  l 

Domestic 

exports, 

fiscal  year 

beginning 

Julyl  • 

Net  im- 
ports, fis- 
cal year 
beginning 
Julyl  » 

1909. 

Acres 

810,000 

723,000 

696,000 

723,000 

827,  0C0 

Bush,  of 
1,5  lbs. 
33.8 
33.9 
32  9 
34.7 
31.1 

Bushels 
20,607,000 
24, 610, 000 
22,  934,  000 
26,  054,  000 
25,744,000 

Cents 
79.6 
87.8 
79.7 
93.6 
85.8 

Dollars 
16, 392, 000 
16,  624,  000 
18,274,000 
23, 423, 000 
22,  090,  000 

Dolls. 
26.87 
22.99 
26.26 
32.40 
26.71 

Bushels 
4,487,287 
5, 134, 355 
6,824,598 
5,672,996 
5, 871,  289 

Bushels 
7,820,643 

1910. 

7,292,960 

1911 

6,467,605 

.1912. 

,7,639,206 

1913 

9, 806, 684 

Av.  1909-1913. 

716, 000 

33.2 

23,  770, 000 

81.5 

19,361,000 

27.05 

5, 398,  105 

7,785,400 

1914 

1916. 

694,  000 

803,  000 

869,000 

981,000 

1, 119,  000 

1,063,000 

1, 836,  000 

34.1 
36.1 
47.0 
36.4 
84.  6 
39.6 
39.0 

23,  649, 000 
28,947,000 
40, 861, 000 
34,  739,  000 
38,606,000 
41,  985,  000 
62, 066, 000 

92.4 
906 
88.9 
189.6 
191.8 
266.6 
119.1 

21,  849,  000 
26,212,000 
36,311,000 
66,879,000 
74, 042, 000 
111,913,000 
62,  036,  000 

31.48 
32.64 
41.78 
67;  16 

66.19 
105.28 
46.43 

7, 334,  389 
9, 506, 099 
12,315,486 
11,885,265 
12, 892, 196 
22, 899,  774 
22, 449,  930 

7,  848, 181 
6,931,061 

1916         ... 

6, 180, 934 

1917 . 

13,095,243 

1918 

6, 309, 014 

1919. 

3, 001,  362 

1920... 

1,267,391 

Av.  1914-1920. 

981,000 

38.0_ 

37,  266,  000 

162.7 

66, 892, 000 

58.  01 

14,183,306 

6,  233,jS12 

1921 

Oil,  000 

1,  056,  000 

895,000 

892,000 

40.8 
39.2 
37.7 
38.1 

37,612,000 
41,  405,  000 
33,717,000 
33,  956,  000 

96.2 
93.1 

110.2 
138.6 

35, 802, 000 
38,  662,  000 
37, 160,  000 
47,  053,  000 

38.87 
3ft  55 
41.51 
52.76 

33, 834,  616 
21,583,817 
17,245,060 

721,  411 

1922. 

1,168,077 

1923 

809,252 

1924  • 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates.    Figures  in  italics  are  census  returns. 

'  Based  Upon  farm  price  Deo.  1.  . 

!  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  Domestic  exports  here  include  also  shipments  from  the 
United  States  to  Porto  Kico  and  Hawaii;  netimports^re  total  imports  minus  reexports.  Bushels  are  com- 
puted from  pounds  as  reported  in  original  by  assuming  1  bushel  of  rough  rice  to  yield  27J  pounds  of  cleaned 
rice. 

» Preliminary. 

Table  133. — Bice,  rough:  Acreage,  production,  and  total  farm,  value,  by  States, 

1988-1924 


State 

/    :                f 

Thousands  of  acres 

Production/  thousands 
of  bushels 

Total  value,  basis  Dee.  1 
price,  thousands 
of  dollars       — 

1922 

1923 

1924* 

1922 

1923 

1924 1 

1922 

1923 

19241 

South  Carolina..... __„.-. ... 

Georgia— : 

Florida -...-. — 

p,   8 

'*■■•    3 
3 
1 
666 
191 
164 
140 

8 

8 

2 

1 

496 

146 

136 

106 

.7 

3 

2 

1 

495 

140 

166 

88 

'      208 

72 

76 

19 

19,980 

5,959 

7,392 

7,700 

20tf 

68 
46 
18 
16,682 
6,800 
6,332 
5, 671 

126 
45 
48 
10 

17,078 
5,600 
6,562 

4,497 

239 

84 

98 

•21 

•17,782 

6,383 

6,606 

8,470 

240 

90 
62 
21 
17,743. 
6,670 
6,972. 
6,362 

176 
-* 

■i  '.It 

23,226 

,7,000 

9,042 

California - 

7,466 

1,085 

896 

892 

41,406 

33,717 

33,956 

38,562 

37,150 

47,053 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates.  ■ 
1  Preliminary. 

Tabuo  134— rJWce. rough:  Yield  per  acre,  by  States,  1909-1924 


State 


South  Carolina— 

Georgia 

Florida- .. 


Bu.  Ba. 
26.621.0 
23.922.0 


Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas.. 

California-. ... . 


United  States  . 


1909 


1910 


25: 0 
30.0 
33.8 
34.0 
40  0 


33.8 


21.0 
30.0 
34.4 
33.0 
40.0 
33.0 


33.9 


1911 


Bu 
11.7 
26.8 
25.0 
36.0 
31.5 
34.3 
39.0 
40.0 


1912  1913 


Bu.  Bu. 
25.0  30.0 
L  0,32.0 
25.  0  25. 0 
38.0  28.0 
33. 6  29. 0 


35.5 
37.6 
50.0 


32.934.7 


32  0 
36.0 
48.0 


31.1 


Av. 
1909- 
1913 


Bu. 
22.7 
26.9 
24.2 
31.8 
32.4 
33.8 
38.5 


33.3 


1914 


Bu. 
26.0 
28.0 
26.0 
30.0 
32.1 
33.8 
39.8 
53.3 


34.1 


1915 


Bu 
24.3 
29.3 
26.0 
26.0 
34.2 
30.6 
48.4 
66.7 


Bu. 
14.0 
20.0 


36.1 


1916 


Bu 
26.0 
30.0 


28.0 


50.5 
0 


1917 


26.026.0 


30.-0 


46.031.0 
46.030.0 


41.0 
68.0 


47.035.4 


1918 


Bu. 

23.0 

26.0 

24.0 

23.0 

28.8 

32  0 

37. 

65.6 


34.6 


Bu. 
24.0 
24.0 
26.0 
1 

35.2 
32  0 
46.0 
60.0 


39.6 


1920 


Bu 
26.0 
26.0 
24.0 
31.0 
36.0 
34.0 
49.0 
51.0 


39,0 


Av, 
1914- 
1920 


Bu 

23.0 

26.2, 

25. 0! 

28.0 

34.8 

33.9 

44.7 

60  6 


Bu 


2&0 


37.9 


1921 


Bu. 


24.1 


20.0 
36.0 
36.1 
53.5 
64.0 


40.8 


1922 1928 1924 


22.0.25,0 


19.0 
36.0 
31.2 
48.0 
65.0 


39.2 


Bu. 


Bu. 
26.0  26. 0|26. 0(18.0 
16.0 
24.0 
10.0 
I.S 
4ft  0 
42.0 
51.1 


22.7 
23.0 
18.0 
33.5 
4O0 
1.5 
6S.5 


37.7 


Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
.  29283°— ybk  1924 42 


660         Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  19% 


Table  135. — Bice,  rough:  Percentage  reduction  from  full  yield  per  acre,  from  stated 
causes,  as  reported  by  crop  correspondents,  1909-19ZS 


Adverse  weather  conditions 

Plant 
dis- 
eases 

Insect 
pests 

Ani- 
mal 

pests 

De- 
fec- 
tive 
seed 

Other 
and 
un- 
known 

causes 

Year 

Defi- 
cient 
mois- 
ture 

Ex- 
ces- 
sive 
mois- 
ture 

Floods 

Frost 
and 
freeze 

Hail 

Hot 
winds 

Storms 

Total 
cli- 
matic' 

Total 

1909,    .. 

p.  a. 

4.6 
7.2 
6.5 
3.1 
3.9 

6.3 
7.0 
4.8 
17.3 
7.2 

p.ct. 

0.1 
1.7 
3.2 
1.1 
14.3 

2.3 
.6 
.2 
.7 

7.2 

P.  a. 

p.m. 

P.ct, 

P.  a. 
LI 
.1 
.7 
.6 
« 

.6 
.4 
.3 
.1 
.4 

P.ct. 
6.6 
1.0 

.5 

.6 
8.1 
.2 
.1 

1.5 

P.  a. 

12.4 
10.1 
10.6 
11.6 
24.0 

10.1 
16.7 
6.2 

20.0 

ia8 

P.ct. 

2.7 
3.4 

.7 
2.5 
.1 

.1 

.4 
LI 
.5 
.3 

p.  a. 

0.9 
.4 
.6 

2.0 

.7 

1.3 
.2 
.3 
.2 

1.1 

P.ct. 

0.2 

L2 

.5 

.6 

P.ct. 

0.1 

« 

.1 

.6 

P.ct. 
0.7 
2.2 
2.0 
2.4 
3.7 

6.7 
2.1 
L7 
4.1 
1.5 

P.ct. 

1910 

1911 
1912 

6.2 
6.8 

.1 
.1 

.i 

2.5 

0.1 
.2 



17.3 
14  6 

1913 

28.5 

1914 

1915 

1916 
1917 
1918 

.3 
.3 
1.5 
.2 

.2 

.5 
W 

.3 

(a) 
.2 
.     .1 

17.5 
19.4 
9.5 
25.4 
21.7 

1919 
1920 

1.0 
.5 
4.5 
3.8 
2.8 

12.8 

8.0 

.2 

4.2 

13,9 

1.1 
.4 
(») 

.6 

.3 



.1 
1.2 
.2 
.1 
.1 

2.6 
.2 

.1 

.3 

18.4 
10.3 
5.3 
8.2 
19.6 

.3 

3.1 
L7 
3.4 

.7 

.5 
1.6 
2.7 
1.0 
L0 

.7 

.1 

(J) 
1.7 
2.0 
1.4 
.6 

20.0 
16.7 

1921 
1922 
1923 

.3 
.1 
1.6 

.1 
.1 

.1 

11.8 
14.1 
22.0 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
1  Includes  all  other  climatic. 


>  Less  than  0<05  per  cent. 


Table  136. — Bice:  Acreage  and  'yield  per  acre  in  specified  countries,  average  1909- 

1913,  annual  1981-19&4 


Acreage 

Yield  per  acre  in  terms  of  oieaned 
rice 

Country 

Aver- 
age 
1909- 
1913 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 
pre- 
limi- 
nary 

Aver- 
age 
1909- 
1913 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

limi- 
nary 

NORTHBBN  HsltlSPHBBE 
NORTH  AMBEICA 

United  States ^ 

1,000 

acres 

.  -  716 

1162 

39 

1,009 

acres 

921 

1,000 

acres 

1,055 

64 

1,000 
acres 
896 

lfiOO 
acres 
892 

Lbs.  ' 

929 

'606 

Lbs. 
1,134 

Lbs. 
1,090 
824 

Lbs. 
L04« 

Lbs. 

CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA 
AND  'VEST  INDUS, 

i      8 

"    i  '% 

1 

,8 

14 

.18 

;s5 

, 

,'-, 

■  ■ i 

*7 

<6 

»16 

«12 

•1 
94 

66 

•.  ■  is 

1,496 
269 

1,198 

91T 

t'216 

Tlr!tif»tl  Onfall* 

8 

.'Hi 

BUBOrS 

(•) 
113 
14 

286 
£ 
7 

16 

294 

6 

:  7 

'  '  114 

12 

303 

6 

0 

86 

3,188 

ipieo 

37278 
,    1,851 
;   2,150 

f  2,~896 

3,534 

Italy    .          j  —  k— 

•398 
•5 
■7 
«2 

334 

1,808 

2T243 

2,340 

2,241 

3 

AFRICA 

Frenoh  West  Africa: 

222 

39 

'■•      * 

,'  276 

i    ■ 

1       276 

TJpperVolta 

49 

';     79 

360 

'170 

.** 

139 
776 
632 

.        -  : 

T      688 

..    .     -A 

400 
'324 

400 
60 

60S 
L456 

.  -UK      " 

Egypt- - .--:■ — - 

267 

.'  '960 

ilsa 

.   1, 106|     1,767 

.u*ao 

1  Three  years  only*  8  One  year  only.  '  Estimated  for  present  boundaries.   ' 

'  Two  years  only.  4  Four  years  only.  •  Less  than  500  acres. 

7  Total  area  estimated  from  area  reported  for  summer  or  main  crop  which  was  154,500  acres  in  1923  and 
231,100  in  1924.  This  crop  in  the  years  1918  to  1921  averaged  90  per  cent  of  the  total  area  under  rice  in 
Egypt. 
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Table  136. — Rice:  Acreage  and  yield  per  acre  in  specified  countries,  average  1909- 
1913,  annual  1921-1924. — Continued 


Acreage 

Yield  per  acre  in  terms  of  cleaned 
rice 

Country 

Aver- 
age 

1909- 
1913 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 
pre- 
limi- 
nary 

Aver- 
age, 
1909- 
1913 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 
pre- 
limi- 
nary 

Northern  Hemisphere — 
Continued 

ASIA 

Turkey 

1,000 

acres 

3 151 

67,004 

1,000 
acres 

1,000 
acres 

1,000 
acres 

1,000 
acres 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Us. 

India  8 

81, 662 
3 

54 
43 

82, 401 

4 
55 

46 

78, 227 

3 

62 

46 

8  77, 763 

957 

910 

917 

810 

Andaman  and  Nieobar..    

British  North  Borneo...    

437 
610 

754 
704 

720 
625 

French  establishments  in  India 

40 
572 

7,300 

2,905 

1,193 

1 

»  8,  550 

4,666 

'  118 

3  1D3 

93 

2,753 

695 

057 
584 

2,163 
1,133 
1,184 

Japanese  Empire: 

7,680 

3,  753 

1,860 

2 

11,984 

6,414 

254 

455 

77 

4,135 

799 

7,698 

3,817 

1,263 

1 

12,108 

6,245 

197 

364 

63 

4,105 

850 

7,713 
3,800 
1,253 

7,710 

3,152 

■°1, 300 

2,257 

1,189 

840 

2,477 
1,226 
1,355 

2,259 
1,243 
1,220 

2,369 
1,278 
1,154 

Formosa  (Taiwan)— 

Kwangtung 

11, 120 

5, 919 

178 

374 

77 

4,141 

son 

"11,500 

858 

1,168 

670 

662 
905 
422 
663 
797 

652 
953 
537 
795 
937 
653 
615 

649 
1,018 

670 

Federated  Malay  States  .  __  _ 

TJnfederated  Malay  States 

Straits  Settlements. 

800 

653 
370 

0861        618 

432 

Country 

Aver- 
age 

1909- 
1913 

1921- 
22 

1922- 
23 

1923- 
24 

1924- 
25 

Aver- 
age 

1909- 
1913 

1921- 
22 

1922- 
23 

1923- 
24 

1924- 
25 

Southern  Hemisphere 
Peru. _ 

»131 

71 

70 

599 

2 

16 

18 

639 

1,052 

943 
1,952 

Brazil 

849 
2 
9 

Paraguay 

2 

27 

17 

1,249 

6,472 

751 

7,223 

(«) 

11 

Argentina 

Ml 

1,293 
196 

Belgian  Congo 

204 

813 

1,073 

657 

Madagascar.  _ 

«979 
5,953 

916 
1,206 

Java  and  Madura: 

Irrigated . 

7,319 

859 

8,178 

« 

13 

1,158 
597 

Nonirrigated 

Total  Java  and  Madura. 

6,953 
11 

104,961 
28,028 

8,164 

8,577 

Australia  _ ___ 

Fiji  Islands _ 

Total  comparable  with 
1909-1813 

Total  comparable  with 
1924" 

34,950 

35,434 

34,341 

34, 613 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Official  sources  and  International  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture.   Yield  per  acre  not  calculated  when  total  acreage  is  below  15,000  acres. 

Five-year  averages  are  of  the  crops  harvested  during  the  calendar  years  1909-1913  in  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere and  during  the  crop  seasons  1909-10  through  1913-14  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  For  each  indi- 
vidual year  is  shown  the  harvest  in  the  calendar  year  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  and  the  succeeding 
harvest  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

•  Three  years  only. 

I  Two  years  only. 
8  One  year  only. 

4  Four  years  only. 
6  Less  than  500  acres. 

8  In  addition  it  was  estimated  that  rice  grown  in  other  tracts  in  British  India  for  the  five-year  average 
ending  1921-22  was  925,000  acres,  with  a  yield  of  7,403,200,000  pounds.  No  recent  estimates  are  made  for 
this  area,  and  it  is  not  included  in  these  figures  for  India. 

9  Estimated  area  reported  in  second  forecast  at  77,763,000  acres,  compared  with  75,455,000  last  year  at  the 
same  time.  Last  year  the  area  reported  in  the  second  forecast  was  approximately  96  per  cent  of  the  final 
estimate. 

10  Estimated  from  area  under  rice  for  first  six  months,  which  was  reported  as  577,800  acres,  compared  with 
552,500  last  year.    In  1923  this  was  approximately  44  per  cent  of  the  total  area  under  rice. 

"•  Estimated  from  reports  received  from  Annam,  Cochin-China,  Laos,  and  Tonking,  which  report 
7,734,500  acres,  compared  with  7,462,700  acres  in  1S23.  This  includes  the  area  for  the  first  six  months  only 
in  Annam  and  Tonking  and  the  total  area  in  Cochin-China  and  Laos.  Last  year  this  area  amounted  to 
about  67  per  cent  of  the  total  reported  for  Indo-China  that  year. 

II  India  excluded,  as  only  second  estimate  of  acreage  for  1924  is  available,  and  this  is  not  comparable 
with  the  final  revised  figures  given  for  the  other  years. 
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Table   137.— Bice,  in  terms  of cleaned  rice:  Production  in  specified  countriesk 
average  1909-1918,  annual  1981-1924 

[Thousands  of  pounds— i.  e„  000  omitted] 


Country 


Average, 
1909-1913 


1923 


1924  pre- 
liminary 


Northern  Hemisphere 


NORTH  AMERICA 


United  States.. 

Mexico 

Hawaii — 


CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA  AND 
"WEST  INDIES 

Guatemala 

Salvador 

British  Guiana 

Dutch  Guiana—- - 

Porto  Rico -~- '-. 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 


France - 

Spain 

Portugal 

Italy - 

Yugoslavia.— '. 

Bulgaria. 

Russia  (northern  Caucasia). 


French  West  Africa: 
French  Senegal-. 

Upper  Volta 

Sudan 

Bierre  Leone 

Egypt 

Kenya  Colony.:-— 


India.... 

Andaman  and  Nicobar 

French  establishments  in  India.. 

British  North  Borneo. 

Russia  (Asiatic) .,-. 

China. '- "... 

Japanese  Empire: 

Japan.-. ..: 

Chosen  (Korea)..--- ... 

...    Formosa  (Taiwan) 

Kwantung 

French  Indo-China _ 

Siam.. :... 

Federated  Malay  States ...'_ 

TJnfederated  Malay  States 

Straits  Settlements..-.- 

Philippine  Islands — 

Ceyloffl-.— ——'——. 


660,272 
198,016 
•26,820 


'2,208 


1,044,778 


3,661 


53,886 

2,264 

•4,298 


•2,017 

299,703 


*  646,  470 

«2,586 

•  «8,612 
« 1, 218 


647,972 


64,144,182 
"~"26,"268 
""§34,"6«l' 


16, 787, 020 

3,  292,  776 

1,412,804 

1,074 

'7,332,380 

»  6, 447,  671 

79,015 


l, 


478,836 


67,072 
12,041 


41 

346,967 

14,660 

641, 376 

3,414 

9,972 


61,000 


241,973 

471,903 

464 


74;  278, 400 

2,431 

26,260 

'23,687 


17,835,796 

4, 462, 978 

1, 563,33a 

3,131 

7,931,000 

6,,806,662 

107, 199 

301,444 

61,394 

2,564,881 

49$  792 


1, 160, 139 
44,489 


936,683 


3,882 


44,967 
13,202 


4,080 
13, 611 
42,560 
10,303 


3,470 


76 

373,339 

27, 771 

631,986 

2,941 

10,840 


109,000 


236,069 
65,281 


76,823,840 

2,780 

32,378 

41,496 


19, 067, 307 
4,  679,  313 
1,710,832 

;;3,094 
7,893,012 
5, 953, 997 

105,712 

289,400 

69,006 

2, 679,589 

822,706 


330,097 
21,204 

708,874 
3,377 
11,317 


6,800 

61,200 

221,235 

•300,400 


63,387,620 
2,478 
28,746 
44,621 


50,;Q66,000 

17,424,907 
4, 724, 613 
.1,628,469 


7,212,679 
•6,026,000 


943,222 


66,000 


300,407 

~748,"488 

"Tora 


•  429, 000 


18,264,834 

4,027,101 

.'^eflO.OOO 


',7,700,000 


2,703,136 
296,296 


345,679 


i  Three  years  only. 
1  One  year  only. 

•  Two  years  only. 

<  Estimated  for  present  boundaries. 

»  Total  production  estimated  from  production  reported  for  summer  or  main  crop,  which  amounted  to 
386,068,000  pounds  in  1924,  compared  with  270,383,000  in  1928.  ■     ;•     ■ 

•  Total  production  estimated  from  production  of  first  crop,  which  amounted  to  896,068,000  ppuhds  in 
1824.  compared  with  816,099,000  in  1923,  In  1923  this  crop  amounted  to  approximately  63  per  cent  of  the 
total  crop  of  Formosa.  ■'    , ■■    '       ,  ,     <    ■■';  ;    ,  ■ 

..'  Total  production  estimated  from  that  reported  for  Annaro,  Oochin-China,  Laoscand  the  first  cropsin 
fanMng,  aggregating  6,626;i36,0d0  pounds,  compared  with  6,190,408,000  in,  1923,  In  1923  thisaggregate 
amounted  to  72  per  cent  of  the  total  crop  produced  in  Indo-China. 

» Production  estimated  from  official  average  yields  tor  djflej-ent  grades  of  land  as  classifled  for  revenue 
purposes  according  to  fertility.  These  production  figures  are  probably  a  little  too  high,  as  the  areacuKi- 
vated  is  always  greater  than  that  actually  harvested. 

'  Estimated  by  multiplying  1923  acreage  by  average  yield  for  last  five  years. 
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Table  137. — Rice,  in  terms  of  cleaned  rice:  Production  in  specified  countries, 
average  1909-191S,  annual  1921-1924 — Continued 


Countiy 


Average 
1909-1913 


1921-22 


1924-26 


Southern  Hemisphere 


Peru 

Brazil 

Argentina --_ 

Belgian  Congo 

Nyasaland 

Madagascar 

Java  and  Madura: 

Irrigated. 

Nonirrigated 

Total  Java  and  Madura  - 

Australia 

Fiji  Islands 


'83,700 
>  89, 798 
a  8, 302 


74,  714 
993,910 


1,191 
1896,300 

7, 180,  998 


7,180,998 

119 

123,377 


3,463 

548 

1,014,942 

6, 942,  768 

418, 133 

7,360,901 

2 
4,728 


66,000 

,  169, 050 

20,691 

3,525 

319 


61,000 


.,  474, 364 

513, 106 

,987,470 

8 

8,520 


>°  9, 500, 000 


i»  10, 400, 000 


Totals  comparable  with  1909-1913.. 
Totals  comparable  with  1924 


110, 137, 756 
38, 864, 371 


44, 303, 745 


47,806,770 


45,  719,  310 


47, 602, 662 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Official  sources  and  International  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Five-year  averages  are  of  the  crops  harvested  during  the  calendar  years  1909-1913  in  the  Northern  Hem- 
isphere, and  during  the  crop  seasons  1909-10,  through  (1913-14  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  For  each 
individual  year  is  shown  the  harvest  in  the  calendar  year  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  and  the  succeeding 
harvest  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 


■  Three  years  only. 
8  One  year  only. 


8  Two  years  only. 

i«  Estimated  from  incomplete  data  received. 


Table  138. — Rice,  in  terms  of  cleaned  rice:  World  production,  1900-1928 
[Million  pounds— i.  e.,  000,000  omitted] 


Produc- 
tion for 
countries 
reporting 

all  years 
1900-1923' 

Produc- 
tion as 
reported 

Esti- 
mated 
world 
produc- 
tion ex- 
cluding 
China 

Production  in  chief  producing  countries  ! 

Year 

India 

Japan 

Java  and 
Madura 

Indo 
China 

Siam8 

Chosen 

1900 

68,250 
66,337 
71,319 
72,178 
75, 102 

67,520 
71,298 
67,050 
69, 553 
89,794 

88,487 
90,164 
88,972 
90.949 

89,  373 

101, 440 
107, 298 
109,236 
83,142 

103,  280 

92,699 
101,  548 
106,308 

92,  917 

68, 457 
65,364 
74, 175 
75,548 
79, 117 

72,529 
75,988 
72,523 
74.896 
99,  328 

99,936 
103,527 
109, 163 
111,687 
114,377 

124, 877 
129. 166 
«  131,  559 
106,460 
126,  278 

'117,799 
127.351 
131,  523 

•  109,  548 

79,000 
77,000 
85,000 
87,000 
90,000 

84,000 
87,000 
84,000 

87,000 
108,  000 

108,000 
111,000 
111,000 
115,000 
116,000 

126.000 
131,000 
134.000 
109,000 
128,000 

118,000 
128.000 
133,000 
120,000 

46, 313 
43. 041 
52.  582 
49, 199 
50,228 

4a  512 
47.907 
42,698 
43,877 
63,869 

64,  552 
63,943 
63,802 
64,555 
61,109 

73, 315 
78,  521 
80,638 
54,526 
71,  743 

61.063 

74,  278 

75.  524 
63.  388 

13,027 
14, 738 
11,602 
14,600 
16,  157 

10, 421 

14,  546 

15,  410 

16,  315 

16,  474 

14,  050 
16,246 

15,  778 
15,  789 
17,909 

17,569 
18,360 
17, 143 
17,184 
19,106 

19,849 
17, 336 
19,  067 

17,  425 

6, 570 
5,681 
5,373 
6,229 
6,431 

6,268 
6, 630 
6,533 
6,903 
7,066 

7,084 
7,617 
7,187 
7,951 
7,826 

7,964 
7,912 
8.893 
8,978 
9,798 

8,347 

7,361 

8,987 

»  9,  527 

1901 

1902 

2,829 
3,306 
3,348 

4,378 
3,918 
4,506 
4,373 
4,836 

4,457 
5,565 
6,101 
6,279 
6,345 

6,585 
6,770 
6,823 
6,414 
6.859 

6,658 

5,806 

5,954 

8  6,  026 

1903 

1904. 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909- - 

2,343 

3,269 

1910 

1911... 

3.634 

1912 

6, 614 
8,051 
9.521 
7.921 

6,733 
6.313 
6,302 
6,532 

6,284 
7.931 
7,893 
7,213 

3,413 

1913 _- 

3.804 

1914 

4,439 

1915 

4,036 

1916 

4,377 

1917 

4,300 

1918 

4.805 

1919 

3,992 

1920 

4,675 

1921 

4.463 

1922-- 

4,679 

1923- _ 

4,725 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  The  figures  for  each  year  include  the  crop  harvested  in 
the  Northern  Hemisphere  within  the  calendar  year  and  the  following  harvest  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

•India,  Japan,  Java  and  Madura,  Formosa,  Dutch  Ouiana,  Spain,  and  Italy. 

2  China  would  rank  among  the  chief  producing  countries,  but  owing  to  lack  of  official  statistics  has  been 
omitted. 

8  Estimated  from  official  average  yields  for  different  grades  of  land  as  classified,  for  revenue  purposes 
according  to  fertility. 

4  In  addition  there  were  estimates  for  China  as  follows:  70,219  million  pounds  in  1917;  52,788  million  in 
1920,  and  50,056  million  in  1923. 

•  Estimated. 
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Table  139. — Bice,  rough:  Receipts  at  New  Orleans,  1891-1924 


Year 

begin- 

ning 
Aug- 
ust 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Total 

Sacks 

Sacks 

Sacks 

Sacks 

Sacks 

Sacks 

Sacks 

Sacks 

Sacks 

Sacks 

Sacks 

Sacks 

Sacks 

1891... 

65,235 

194,508 

192,926 

161,  579 

121, 864 

84,863 

69,  421 

15,001 

9,815 

18,368 

15,823 

8,231 

947,  634 

1892— 

37,  781 

340,274 

315,  056 

242,352 

328,861 

262,321 

87,830 

66,185 

32,690 

24,830 

25,723 

13,526 

1, 777,  429 

1893... 

16,078 

144,434 

191,946 

160,388 

117,504 

86,980 

35,698 

35,  579 

16,785 

12,051 

6,034 

4,210 

827,  688 

1894. .. 

34,791 

95,310 

141, 103 

161,246 

119, 857 

92,877 

16,179 

9,099 

1ft  274 

14,9621 

6,763 

2,284 

704, 745 

1895. .. 

53,672 

173, 613 

275,182 

194,475 

199, 618 

113,  352 

51,300 

22,590 

30,730 

19,978 

8,174 

21,045 

1, 163,  729 

1896.-. 

77,805 

75,535 

148,  141 

43,384 

13, 114 

5,839 

9,955 

1,597 

372 

68 

46 

1,544 

377,400 

1897.-. 

63,832 

98,823 

31, 213 

53,359 

93,461 

52,528 

36,203 

18,550 

13,828 

5,163 

2,892 

1,072 

47ft  924 

1898--. 

69, 421 

134,  125 

125,864 

129,  813 

72,772 

82,853 

22,508 

33,222 

8,898 

3,219 

773 

1,359 

684,827 

1899— 

177, 358 

205,043 

213,  768 

117, 110 

52,689 

32,683 

33,314 

18,781 

12,286 

4,340 

1,249 

888 

809,  510 

1900--. 

164,545 

184,566 

192,007 

91,  934 

88,994 

40,200 

30,383 

20,693 

16,684 

1,226 

104 

1,400 

832,736 

1901— 

108, 476 

189,  104 

199,  576 

157,  523 

126,  174 

143, 123 

70,661 

24,706 

18,086 

9,338 

6,486 

8,625 

1,  061,  878 

1902... 

247, 176 

202,656 

161,226 

85,766 

66,108 

58,126 

28,417 

11,547 

4,446 

11,150 

1,810 

1,232 

879,  600 

1903... 

90,216 

359,  071 

281,  521 

189,  304 

206,676 

71,120 

56,620 

39,031 

29,849 

14,224 

7,801 

8,413 

1,  353,  846 

1904— 

182,  693 

294,407 

224,  812 

183,363 

107,  864 

80,173 

91,153 

69,  969 

56,348 

27,559 

32,484 

13,  543 

1,  364,  368 

1905— 

137, 473 

172,  332 

132,883 

192,008 

83,220 

47,163 

52,201 

24,114 

9,733 

4,947 

10,  627 

12,571 

879,  272 

1906— 

138,199 

169, 241 

207,843 

185,306 

119, 034 

109,  789 

111,885 

59,286 

83,285 

54,838 

4,300 

31,091 

1,  274, 097 

1907— 

223,008 

203,951 

179, 476 

131,738 

121, 718 

149,  039 

129,  579 

34,944 

1,962 

857 

2,189 

12,442 

1, 190,  904 

1908. .. 

242,015 

214,484 

207, 152 

131,066 

131,  481 

92,948 

116,533 

96,895 

11,831 

10,406 

2,931 

5,869 

1,  263,  611 

1909— 

283,974 

322,338 

217, 188 

117, 975 

77,507 

151,  750 

85,257 

62,776 

34,947 

81,723 

65,093 

8,817 

1,  509.  347 

1910— 

178,691 

320,845 

169,886 

110,298 

116,  610 

109,123 

57,123 

51,196 

57,  742 

64,059 

23,499 

30,689 

1,  289,  781 

1911 ... 

114,011 

233,663 

233,  217 

191, 919 

81,499 

135,  770 

107, 650 

28,718 

5,885 

3,868 

510 

19,968 

1,156,678 

1912. .. 

112,153 

185,820 

189,  805 

235,008 

190,303 

79,293 

16,056 

11,309 

2,587 

6,703 

24,947 

20,507 

1,  074,  491 

1913— 

207,267 

156,  916 

116,727 

196,066 

146,384 

149,  057 

105,  964 

45,068 

49, 118 

26,253 

10,664 

7,546 

1,  217,  030 

1914... 

195,206 

224,773 

152,665 

214,241 

194,462 

62,061 

86,702 

38,750 

4,684 

3,575 

10,122 

8,496 

1, 195,  737 

1915— 

167,  961 

297,334 

199, 521 

252,763 

87,  759 

125,  526 

73,025 

84,838 

47,153 

11,422 

1,446 

973 

1,  349,  721 

1916.  .  . 

221,968 

288,260 

253,145 

233,276 

113,264 

30,991 

93,  454 

146,502 

64,833 

11,966 

10,602 

9,987 

1,  478,  248 

1917  — 

160,843 

255, 102 

249,538 

178,  079 

59,  645 

34.144 

58,814 

132,  926 

56,054 

30,350 

1,882 

4,524 

1,  221, 901 

1918... 

127,893 

345,669 

164,037 

99,732 

76,789 

92,246 

89,522 

51,048 

54,581 

47,964 

23,373 

16,724 

1,  189,  578 

1919... 

115,840 

268,561 

207,  085 

111,  712 

153,265 

129,527 

60,616 

46,042 

52,098 

44,786 

54,554 

32,960 

1,  277,  046 

1920 — 

172, 155 

247, 671 

281,608 

209,  144 

131,886 

113, 196 

60,944 

142,  962 

126,032 

227,415 

119,  643 

86,771 

1, 909,  427 

1921 ... 

221,  559 

173,694 

143,  017 

83,941 

193,  487 

104,856 

101, 621 

232,  778 

85,  551 

24,236 

20,966 

16,  378 

1,  402, 084 

1922... 

95,  959 

178,  308 

253,557 

194,  110 

136,  372 

86,853 

51,284 

17,  365 

96,324 

19,  721 

39,402 

43,424 

1,  212, 679 

1923 

43,257 

98,896 

119,  755 

117,  374 

108,144 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  annual  reports  of  the  New  Orleans 
Board  of  Trade. 
A  sack  of  rough  rice  contains  162  pounds. 

Table  140. — Rice,  rough:  Stocks  at  New  Orleans  as  reported  at  the  end  of  each 

month,  1905-1924 


Year  beginning 
August 


Aug. 
31 


30 


Oct. 
31 


Nov. 
30 


Dec. 
31 


Jan. 
31 


Feb. 

28 


Max. 
31 


Apr. 
30 


May 
31 


June 
30 


July 
31 


1905 

1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 

1910 

1911. 
1912 
1913 
1914. 

1915 

1916 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 

1920. 

1921. 
1922. 
1923. 


Sacks 
82, 161 
44,  305 
77,i 
68,839 
187, 548 

168,849 
42,523 
55,951 
62, 952 
21,202 

72,546 
69,303 
50,517 
28,751 
38,307 

70,906 
38,  499 
31, 218 
41,967 


Sacks 
96,  319 
34, 818 
62,  582 
92,226 
223,616 

256,  155 
104, 491 
49,  215 
30,342 
62,574 

75,  416 
89,  995 
69,  592 
128,  751 
66,400 

125,650 
40,  419 
37,942 
60,013 


Sacks 
119, 113 
32,204 
66,  718 
102,128 
250,  743 

249,329 
102,  064 
81,190 
21,008 
79, 746 

73,052 

81,  465 
58,967 
118,040 
53,647 

145, 054 
37,465 
35,848 
40,686 


Sacks 
180,297 
76,843 
85,804 
137, 499 
228,862 

206,309 
121, 966 
72,760 
33,  491 
97, 410 

131, 181 
101,  734 

67,802 
117, 138 

39,733 

99,932 

35,  825 
56,667 
18,446 


Sacks 
170,  208 
119,  472 

99,263 
159, 217 
244,030 

222,167 
117,  705 
113, 776 

70,  882 
128,  376 

109, 918 
78,093 
58,607 
62,  614 
51,586 

58,082 
69,664 
43,668 
26,445 


Sacks 
125, 518 
106,  526 
131,  665 
129,  673 
276,  499 

188, 907 
113, 245 
116,  737 
57,008 
112,480 
137,  555 
62,228 
75,  695 
24,404 
41,709 

36,712 

58,660 
56,926 


Sacks 
134,505 
120,  405 
102,  268 
149,  466 
236,948 

185,  843 
137, 887 
79,  015 
44,485 
118,566 

130,693 
62,966 
63,233 
43,607 
46,029 

30,  466 
66,  778 
64,249 


Sacks 
90,863 
110,904 
78,804 
144,226 
184,915 

139, 147 
79,367 
46,160 
32,582 

102,  266 

107,  135 
62,880 
58,809 
43,  789 
37,192 

46,089 

63,200 
54,061 


Sacks 
41,867 
96,  616 
26,  895 
121,  992 
170,  713 


49, 172 
76,068 
51,526 


Sacks 
20,003 
30,290 
10,528 
114,  430 
154,765 

100,  316 
77,  982 
16,690 
17, 198 
80,527 

39,642 
8,887 
5,062 
50,607 
22,266 

60,652 

67,  151 
34,074 


Sacks 
16, 378 
17,302 
2,  150 
82,988 
150, 993 

67,  891 
67,568 
14,  015 
14,  670 
37,990 

28,  457 
4,419 
3,693 
9,117 

15,869 

40,758 
48,  266 
37,879 


Sacks 
13,  357 
19,860 
1,889 
67,793 
120,129 

76, 114 
47,504 
8,145 
8,673 
14,801 

14,091 

1,162 

368 

13,606 
6,428 

24,158 
21,184 
41,967 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research. 
Board  of  Trade. 
A  sack  of  rough  rice  contains  162  pounds. 


Compiled  from  annual  reports  of  the  New  Orleans 
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Table  141. — Rice,  clean:  Stocks  at  New  Orleans-  as  reported  at  the  end  of  each 

month,  1906-1924 


Year  beginning 
August 


Aug. 
31 


Sept. 
30 


Oct. 
31 


Nov. 
30 


Dee. 
31 


Jan. 
31 


Feb. 
28 


Mar. 
31 


Apr. 
-.30 


May 
31 


Juno 
30 


July 
31 


1906. 
1906_ 
1907. 
1908- 
1909. 

1910. 
1911. 
1912_ 
1913- 
1914. 

1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918- 
1919. 

1920. 
1921. 
1922. 
1923. 


Pock- 

ets 
144,  618 
90,529 
55,  721 
48, 695 
76, 132 

122,747 
76,236 

161,317 
73,386 
55,858 

62,172 
143,  196 
109,947 
27,750 
85,554 

172,419 
114,635 
123,463 
130,240 


Pock- 
ets 

157,  420 
102,  147 
98,545 
56,482 
94,008 

92,394 

69,552 
123,701 
69,  125 
78,427 

77,563 
117,  844 
96,  790 
67,082 
152, 194 

174,156 
128,099 
91,028 
73,900 


Pock- 
ets 

190,  752 
98,499 
76,  149 
73,  649 

125,794 

94,792 

95, 387 
179,  323 
38,589 
70,668 

84,685 
157,  769 
143, 409 

76,091 
243,152 

175,  928 
135, 454 
97,561 
95,  616 


Pack- 
ets 
232,793 
87,070 
66,347 
116,412 
101,543 

107,  576 
142,990 
173,  897 
73,403 
93,456 

126,921 
243, 810 
227,715 
79,973 
243,850 

277,228 
114,594 
124,710 
120,  592 


Pock- 
ets. 
191,609 
90,  776 
98,796 
122,313 
111,  286 

106,429 
172,236 
197,  744 
107,334 
129,661 

183,  242 
262,161 
270,364 
107, 798 
280,245 


Pock- 
ets 
186,421 
140,093 
162,  763 
150,556 
112,  279 


104,536 
206,126 
219, 185 
118, 686 
164,413 


219,  332 
157,092 
237,150 
117,  467 
363,  442 


400, 806  359, 
144,587 
193,"" 
167, 106 


1,321 

177,698 
276,407 


Pock- 
ets 
173,  296 
179,  182 
205,361 
144,158 
120,  021 

97, 634 
240,708 
225,157 
136,081 
224,043 

262,751 
123,  371 
147, 517 
185, 070 
421,258 

201,871 

180,096 
172,  764 


Pock- 
ets 

188,865 
153,699 
195,856 
214, 777 
92,395 

80,190 

273,925 
191, 090 
104,240 
205,858 

257, 194 
199,188 
126, 814 
206,819 
399,979 

158, 452 
294,626 
152,  171 


Pock- 
ets 
179, 741 
142,708 
192, 572 
170,  587 

65,504 

65,679 

257,546 
159,  795 
113,  723 
170, 745 

268,454 
258,342 
106, 975 
199, 396 
257,079 

142,796 
315,960 
151,443 


Poclt- 

ets 
189,  726 
154,664 
162, 826 
124,758 
111,  042 

83,126 
205,144 
145,754 
117,  070 
159,009 

243, 710 
205,059 
72, 192 
136,995 
248,667 

180,  450 
244,808 
158,965 


Pock- 
ets 

126, 730 
99,743 
86,565 
95,092 

109,505 

76,295 
161,  738 

93,363 
130, 651 
140,687 

241,344 
154,870 
27,618 
184,242 
201, 019 

179,086 
308,  657 
189, 108 


Pock- 
ets 
87,196 
46,088 
49, 918 
73,548 
139,959 

60,258 
202,916 
65,289 
88,135 
124,779 

202,906 
126,552 
3,913 
111,459 
166, 394 

86,604 
238,899 
130,240 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  annual  reports  of  the  New  Orleans 
Board  of  Trade. 
A  pocket  of  cleaned  rice  contains  100  pounds. 


Table  142. — Rice,  rough:  Farm  price  per  bushel  December  1,  1909-1984,  and 

value  per  acre,  19&4  '< 


Av, 

; 

Av. 

i 

• 

Value 

State 

1909 

1910 

iaii 

1912 

1919 

1909- 

1914 

1915 

1916 

W17 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1914- 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

acre 
IBM 

1913 

i 

1 

w 

1920 

! 

Cts, 

Cts, 

cts 

Cs, 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cte. 

Cts. 

Cits. 

Git. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

CIS: 

I 

Cts. 

Ctt 

Cts. 

Dolls. 

8.  C— . 

91 

75 

75 

93 

9(1 

•  85 

9? 

90 

90 

195 

19J 

300 

290 

iTS 

97 

115 

120 

140 

23;  30 

Ga 

87 

7* 

77 

90 

83 

82 

89 

'88 

87 

m 

175 

m 

226 

163 

92 

117 

132 

140 

.4L0D 

Mai-... 

80 

7S 

71 

SO 

•   fid 

.    7fi 

.70 

■-7J 

75 

195 

140 

•  263 

•■    17* 

142 

'  97 

130 

135 

140 

33.60 

Miss.... 

80 

70 

77 

9n 

■7(1 

77 

-I* 

88 

80 

190 

150 

190 

200 

140 

118 

110 

115 

136 

13.60 

La„...i 

79i 

67 

79 

93 

.  84 

80 

93 

90 

90 

190 

1(5 

271 

110 

148 

•86 

89 

107 

iae 

46.92 

Tex 

78 

68 

80 

94 

86 

81 

92 

89 

80 

200 

197 

280 

125 

163 

101 

yu 

115 

125 

50.00 

Ark.... 

9(1 

70 

82 

94 

90 

85 

90 

95 

90 

19(1 

18(1 

240 

131 

146 

92 

88 

112 

138 

57.96 

Calif. 

65 

75 

91 

100 

100 

90 

78| 

175 

190 

267 

121 

146 

115 

116 

112 

164 

84.83 

T>,8.. 

79.2 

87.8 

79.7 

93.5 

85.8 

81.2 

92.4 

90.6 

88.9 

189.6 

191.8366.fi 

119.1 

148.4 

95.2 

43.1 

110.3 

138,6. 

.'62.76 

.  Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
i  Based  on  farm  price  Deo.  1. 


g§6         Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  19%b 

Table  143. — Rice:  International  trade,  calendar  years,  average  1909-191S,  annual 

1981-1988 

[Thousands  of  pounds— i.  e. ,  000  omitted] 


Country 


Average  1909-1913 


PRINCIPAL  EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES 


Brazil 

British  India 

Chosen  (Korea) 

French  Indo-Cbina . 


Italy 

Siam 

Spain 

United  States. 


PRINCIPAL  IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES 


Austria . 

Austria-Hungary- 
Belgium-- -- 

British  Malaya... 
Canada 


Ceylon 

China 

Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 

Dutch  East  Indies 


Egypt 

France 

Germany-  - 
Hongkong.. 


Hungary.—.. 

Japan 

Mauritius 

Netherlands- 


Philippine  Islands. 
Busaa ji; 

United  Kingdom — 
Other  countries.... 


Total - 


Imports 


24,753 

278,272 

"  17, 830 

41 

4,416 


6,467 
209,814 


183,  411 
180,830 


Exports 


>  102 
6,337,516 
"  130,446 
2,288,040 

142, 239 

1,928,507 
18,063 
16,215 


461 

99,948 


"  1, 999, 672  "  1,  299, 475 
32, 109  2, 354 


821,654 
704,992 
262,207 


1, 178,  111 


517,861 
913,772 


655,676 
132.543 
778,682 

412,- 781 

250,461 

768,853 

1,007,053 


132,400 

63,700 

79,087 

396,628 


61,936 

'1,446 
476,276 

84 
6,746 

90,564 
159,6931 


1 1, 439,  950 12,  720, 845  9, 468, 694 


1921 


Imports 


16 

280,334 
»5,919 


17,  511 

186 

16 

76,237 


56,616 


124,  790 

2, 740, 866 

»  906,  407 

"3, 393, 428 

65,490 

2,799,953 

145,831 

600,059 


1, 118, 737 
38,174 

719,017 

874,835 
259,067 
116,213 
1,685,518 

69,923 
383,746 
688,489 


"30,000 
631,793 
101,044 
189,948 

131,236 
»  32, 385 

759,058 
147,  289 


Exports 


471, 643 
1,997 

<>) 
2,857 


107 
4,961 

43,977 

62,804 

•66,""" 


31,414 


27,889 
715 


18,606 
102,268 


1922 


Imports 


8 

302, 760 
"54,91-9 


86 
62,371 


83,478 
4, 836,  325 
"827,989 

"2,780,846 

230,017 

2, 810, 004 

53,756 

411,542 


47,068 


69,620 
"1,766,085 
41,403 

860,981 

1, 576, 640 

391,606 

90,859 

1,377,099 

86,677 

372,002 

417,858 

2,614,836 

26,616 
1,014,637 
146,  635 
162,152 


93,243 

"  52,  327 

385,281 

1,018,936 


Exports 


1,220 


10,487 

•937,636 

335 

9 
3,713 


107 
48,624 

39,661 

71,558 
33,399 

2,316,167 

1 
13,632 


29,249 
892 


20,483 
129,285 

-*■ 


11, 66%  300  12, 943, 009  MS,  6981 340 10, 637, 488 


■f 


1923  preliminary 


Imports 


349, 213 


2,647 

4 

18 

48,520 


47,898 


80,  535 


63,027 

«  874, 147 
1,846,499 


92,220 
'  440, 732 

113,464 

646, 612 

346,  775 

2,994,872 

26,270 

"1,167,700 

138,144 

186,868 

146,494 


310,  215 
635, 615 


Exports 


76,294 
4,660,162 


2,612,264 

190,338 

2,894,440 

149,446 

348, 839 


627 
"i,"649 
"2,"278 


5,193 


38 
<60,222 

23,730 

77,989 

4,873 

2,616,730 


•  4,186 

""£67771 

1,390 


21,777 
13,266 


13, 744,  401 


-Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research;    Official  sources  except  *toere  Otherwise  noted.         _ 

MnStlv  cleaned I  rice  Under  rice  is  included  paddy,  unhulled,  rough,  cleaned,  polished,  broken,  and 
cargo i&  iSdiSS'to  rice ^offaid  meal.  Rice  bVan  is  not  included.  Konghirice  or  paddy,  where 
3£aHy  repSteahaTbcon  reduced  to  terms  of  cleaned  rice  at  the  ratio  of  162  pounds  of  rougl '»  unhulled 
tolOO  pounds  of  cleaned.  "Rice,  other  than  whole  or  cleaned  nee,"  ^efeta^^'ae  United  Kmgdom 
is  not  considered  paddy,  since  the  chief  sources  of  supply  indicate  that  it  is  practically  all  nulled  Nee. 
Ca?go  ricl,  a  mrxtuTe  o  hulled  and  unhulled,  is  included  without  being  reduced  to  terms  of  cleaned. 
Broken  rice  and  rice  flour  and  meal  are  taken  without  being  reduced  to  terms  of  wnole  cleaned  rice. 

'Three-year  average. 

"International  Institute  of  Agriculture. 

s Less  than  600. 

•Java  and  Madura  only. 

sEight  months,  May-December. 

•Six  months. 

'Two-year  average. 

8  One  year  only. 
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Table  144. — Rice,  rough:  Wholesale  price  per  162  -pounds  at  New  Orleans,  1899- 

J9S4 


Year  beginning 
August, 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aver- 
age 

1899. ... 

$2.88 
3.18 
3.68 
3.26 

3.88 

2.28 
3.10 
4.12 
4.13 
3.72 

3.60 
2.80 
2.82 
3.68 
3.76 

4.32 
3.20 
3.91 
6.62 
7.20 

13.00 
6.38 
3.62 
3.89 
4.44 

$2.20 
3.08 
3.00 
2.68 
3.66 

1.80 
8.10 
3.68 
3.08 
2.62 

2.98 
2.28 
2.6Q 
3.38 
3.40 

3.90 
.2.86 
3.06 
6.  SO 
7.00 

9.60 
6.88 
3.62 
3.00 
3.96 

$2.38 
2.70 
2.78 
2.62 
3.08 

1.90 
3.08 
3.66 
2.72 
2.88 

2.80 
2.28 
2.68 
2.66 
3.16 

2.65 
2.66 
3.18 
6.00 
6.26 

8.38 
4.76 
3.58 
3.11 
3.88 

$3.08 
a  76 
2.82 
2  70 
2.12 

1.88 
3.46 
3.38 
2.98 
3.08 

2  75 
2.36 
2.78 
3.20 
400 

2.76 
3.13 
3.44 
6.88 
6.12 

8.48 
4.76 
3.24 
4.00 
4.18 

$2.30 
3.12 
3.00 
2.48 
2.60 

2.10 
3.16 
3.05 
3.20 
2.75 

2.62 
2.43 
2  66 
3.38 
2.76 

3.38 
2.82 
3.30 
7.10 
6.25 

8.38 

$2.42 

.aai 

3.05 
262 
2.42 

225 
3.30 
3.25 
3.32 
3.36 

3.06 
2.60 
2.92 
3.53 
3.10 

3.18 
2.78 
3.32 
7.25 
5.88 

10.51 

$2.65 
3.08 
3.05 
3.18 
2.26 

205 
3.38 
292 
3.28 
3.50 

2.76 
2  30 
3.30 
3.69 
2.70 

3.60 
3.35 
3.63 
7.63 

$2.42 
3.42 
3.06 
3.30 
2.28 

1.98 
3.18 
268 
2.95 
3.68 

250 
246 
3.62 
3.60 
220 

3."  68 
3.86 
3.72 
8.31 

$2.38 
3.65 
3.06 
268 
1.96 

200 
2.78 
2.62 
3.62 
288 

290 
216 
3.92 
295 
2.62 

3.75 
3.62 
6.00 
7.70 

9!o2 
"3."35" 

$2.82 
3.65 
2.60 
3.18 
205 

208 

3.  28 
3.45 
3.88 
3.50 

2  86 
2  35 
a  82 
3.62 
3.12 

3.56 
2  73 
6.33 
863 
7.38 

8.88 
3.08 
3.22 
3.26 

$2.25 
3.68 
2,68 
3.75 
200 

2.42 
3.60 
3.68 
3.88 
3.48 

2  56 
225 
3.55 
3.25 

a  08 

3.  .55 

5.60 
7.88 

9.88 
288 
3.65 
3.98 

$2  50 
225 
3.38 
3.26 
2.40 

296 
3:70 
3.86 
4.60 
a  75 

3.90 
2  76 
4.28 
3.42 

3.38 

3.38 
3. 10 
640 
7.12 
9.88 

$2  52 

1900.-.. 

a  14 

1901- - 

3.00 

1902.- 

297 

1903 

1904 

265 
214 

1905— — 

1906 

3.26 

3.34 

1907-..     

3.46 

1908 

a27 

2.93 

1910 

1911— 

1912 

2,41 
.3.23 
3.34 

1913- - 

3.10 

1914 

1916J — 

a  48 

1916- — - 

1917 ;_■_ „ 

4.22 
7.29 

1918 ...... 

1919 

1920      

290 
3.68 
3.41 

a  02 
4.01 
4.03 

2  78 
4.01 

1821 

3.58 

4.28 

4.11 
3.67 

1922.   :... . 

1923 — — 

11924     i.-. 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  ' 

r   Oon^eoifroni  atonal  reports  of*  the  New  Orleans  Board  of  Trade,  average  of  monthly  range.         "■, 

Table  .145.— Biee,  hough;  Wholesale  price  per  162  pourids  »t  Lake  Charles,  La., 


Year  beginning 

August    , 

Aug. 

Sept.- 

pet. 

Nov. 

•Dee... 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mttr; 

Apr. 

,  'i 

May. 

June. 

Bolt. 

hols. 
2.38 
2.42 
2.45 

Dots. 
2.75 
2.28. 
Xtg. 

Dolt. 

2.60 

.  Z45 

'  2.65!. 

hotel 

2.40 

2;'82 

Dolt,  i 
2.50. 

Dote. 
2.60 
,2.18 

mis. 

2,30 

i  218 

mi». 

2.10 
225 

Sob. 
2.05 
226 

Volt. 
2.18. 

Dolt  i 
2.12 

1910-    . 

222 
.2  45 

1911  .. 

1912 :... 

3-JS 

2.90 

ao6 

.8. 08 

8.16 
2.40 
a  75 

ass; 

3/38 

'1914 

If  78 
3:26 

4.02 

3.26 
2.99 
6.00 

riLoo" 

;3;50 

3.02 
6.72 

"lis, 

3.00" 

141 
8.60 
8T52 

2.82 
278 

!3.S2: 

a  42 

76.27 

260 

,3.81 

3.32 
3.72 

2.76 

3.02 

3.22 

'"'$3* 

1915-.:......... 

1916 .... 

a  51 

4.90 

3:64 
6.65 

4.00 

6.75 

1917—  - 

a  09 

law" 

1018.-.?. 

1919 

*_7J06 

6.75 

6.60 

6.60 

8.7S 

•r.60 

1820—'.. ;'„ 

200 

also 

3.20 

4.00 

1^75 
3:90 

3.60 
4.26' 

1.60 

4.00 
3.40 

26tt 
175 
3.10 

200 
3.85 
3.40 

"  ±$0 

1921—..  .  '        . 

2.75 
4.25 

3.60 

4.00 
a  30 

4.80 

4:25 

3.30 
.4.00 
'6.00 

2  75 
a  26 
COO 
8.60 

3.B3: 
3.25 
3.90, 
.8.90' 

'  aoe 

"  3.26 
4.26 

4.3DO 

1922 

3,36 

1923.....-.— 
1924                •' 

— .—- 

.1   ' 

"" 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research. 
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Table  146. — Bice:  Wholesale  price  per  pound,  1909-1924. 

NEW  YORK  (CLEANED,  DOMESTIC,  FANCY  HEAD) 


Year  beginning 
August 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aver- 
age. 

1909 

Cents 
8.9 
4.4 
3.9 
5.0 
6.1 

Cents 
6.2 
4.6 
4.2 
4.9 
5.1 

Cents 
6.1 
4.4 
4.3 
4.9 
5.1 

Cents 
4.9 
4.1 
4.2 
49 
6.1 

Cents 
48 
41 
42 
4.9 
6.0 

Cents 
5.0 
4.2 
44 
49 
49 

Cents 
4.8 
4.0 
47 
49 
4.9 

Cents 
46 
3.9 
4.9 
4.9 
4.9 

Cents 
41 
3.8 
49 
4.9 
49 

Cents 
44 
3.8 
5.1 
4.9 
4.9 

Cents 
44 
3.7 
6.1 
49 
49 

Cents 
44 
3.8 
5.1 
5.0 
4-9 

Cents 
48 

1910 

41 

1911 

46 

1912. 

49 

1913 

5.0 

Av.  1909-1913 

4.9 

4.8 

4.8 

4.6 

4.6 

4.7 

4.7 

46 

45 

46 

46 

46 

47 

1914- 

1915 

1916 

5.3 

6.2 

6.2 

7.9 

10.1 

14.3 

14  0 

6.7 
4.9 
5.2 
7.8 
10.1 
14  1 
13.2 

5.6 
4.9 
5.2 
8.2 
10.2 
13.6 
11.1 

6.6 
5.1 
6.2 
9.0 
10.5 
13.8 
7.4 

5.4 
5.1 
5.4 
8.9 
10.5 
14  2 
8.5 

5.2 
6.1 
5.4 
8.9 
10.4 
14  8 
7.6 

6.4 
6.1 
6.4 
8.9 
10.4 
14  8 
6.9 

6.4 
5.1 
5.6 
9.4 
10.4 
14  8 
6.9 

5.4 
5.1 
7.1 
9.6 
10.4 
14  8 
6.5 

6.4 
6.1 
8.8 
9.9 
10.7 
14  8 
6.1 

5.4 
5.1 
8.6 
10.0 
11.7 
14  8 
6.5 

6.4 
5.1 
&4 
10.1 
13.7 
14  4 
6.6 

6.4 

6.1 
6.3 

1917 

9.0 

1918 

10.8 

1919. 

14  4 

1920. 

8.4 

Av.  1914-1920. 

8.9 

87 

8.4 

8.1 

8.3 

8.2 

8.1 

8.2 

8.4 

8.7 

8.9 

9.1 

8.5 

1921 

6.7 
7.6 
7.9 
7.8 

7.0 

7.5 
7.7 
7.7 

7.0 
7.6 

7.6 
7.6 

7.0 
7.4 
7.6 
7.6 

7.0 
7.4 
7.6 
7.8 

7.0 
7.8 
7.8 

7.0 
7.8 
7.8 

7.0 
7.7 
7.8 

7.0 
7.6 
7.8 

7.1 
7.9 
7.8 

7.6 
7.9 
7.8 

7.5 
7.9 

7.8 

7.1 

1922.J 

1923-..: 

1924. 

7.7 
7.8 

NEW  ORLEANS  (HONDURAS, 

CLEAN,  FANCY) 

1909 

41 
3.8 
3.6 
41 
44 

3.6 
3.6 
3.5 
41 
3.8 

3.8 
3.4 
3.3 
3.5 
3.8 

3.7 
3.1 
3.4 
3.8 
3.6 

3.7 
■  3.2. 

3.4 
41 
3.7 

3.8 
2.9 
3.8 
41 
3.9 

3.8 
3.1 
3.9 
40 
3.8 

3.4 
2.9 
40 
3.9 
3.7 

3.2 
3.0 
3.9 
40 
3.6 

3.6 
2.9 
4  6 
41 
3.9 

3.6 
2.9 
42 
41 
3.8 

3.7 
3.6 
46 
44 
8.7 

'■  8J7 

1910.1. 

3:2 

1911... ; 

1912... 

3.8 
40 

1913 |. 

3.8 

Av.  1909-1913 

40 

3.7 

3.6 

3.6 

3.6 

3.7 

3.7 

3.6 

M 

3.8 

3.7 

40 

3.7 

1914 

41 
3.6 
3.8 
6.1 

7;  6 

10.9 
10.6 

1:1 

3.5 
6.4 
7.6 

12.2 
9.6 

3.6 
3.8 
3.8 
6.7, 
'7.6 
11.8 
7.9 

,  3.,  4 
-  £8 

3.9 
,6.6 

7.3 
11. ». 

6.9 

3.6, 
'3.8 
3.9 

*  $;$ 

12.3 
6.6 

n 

3.9 
6.8 
'7.8 
12,7 
46 

41 
3.6 
3.9 

12.8 
47 

11, 

3.9 

41 

.7.6 
8.0 

12.6 
5.4 

40 
3.8 
6.2 
8.2 
7.'9 
12.3 
6.3 

41 
40 
6.9 

n 

12.2 
6.5 

4.2 
4  2 
6.3 

8.3 
9.2 
12.3 
6.8 

42 
3.9 
6.3 
■8.4 
10.1 
12.6 
6.6 

40 

1915 „. 

3.8 

1916. 

45 

1917 

7.3 

1918 

1919. 

7.9 

12.2 

1920 

6.6 

Av.  1914-1920 

6.7 

6.7 

6.4 

6.3 

6J4 

6.2 

6.3; 

6.5 

6.7 

j6.7 

17.2 

7.3 

.,*• 

1921....... 

1922... 

5.1 
6.6 
6.5 
6.6 

5.4 
6.6 
6.4 
6.6 

5.3 
6.5 
6.3 
6.* 

6.4 

6.6 

■u 

5i7 
616 
6*4 

!6,9' 

6.7 
fi.6 

At. 

5.7; 

6.6 
6.51 

6.9 
6.3 
6.3 

6.4 
6.4 
6.4 

6.4 

6.4 

i  6.6 

6.4: 

'6.5 
6.6 

6.4 
6.6 
6.6 

5.9 
6.S 

1923.J 

1924 .....j.j... 

6.4 

■-,-■; 

HOUSTON  (HEAD,  CLEANED) 

1909 : 

"191Q 

6.6 
5.2 
41 
5.1 
6.5 

6.4 

:     41 

41 
49 

6,2 

i&3 
42 
41 
42 
49 

If 

it; 

.  49 
3.6,. 
*? 
49 

4  7, 

4i 
3.8^ 

4.8 

4  4; 

.'?.6; 

4  7' 

i  *-8 
49 

3.9 
3.2 
48 
4.* 
48 

■3.8 

MM 
6.0 
48 
41 

40 

;  3. 5 

6.0 

:  48, 

4.6 

3.9 
3.4 
48 
5.0 
44 

4.0 
3.3 
6.0 
5.2 
3.6 

46 

8j8 

1911... 

45 

48 

1913 ...' . 

47 

Av.  1909-1913 

6.1 

!  47 

45 

*■■■». 

,  44 

'44 

4  6, 

43 

42 

i^*, 

4  3 

42 

46 

1914.  i 

47 
6.1 
40 
7.2 

49 
6.0 
41 
7.1 

5.0 
49 
46 
7.8 

46 
49 
46 

8.0 

4j8 
4J9 
46 
8.0 

46 
42 
.4  9 

46: 

44 
49 

46 
44 
6,2 

47' 
42 
6.5 

;  4'8 

;  40 
;  7<» 

4  9 
4  0 
7.6 

6.0 
40 
7.5 

48 

1915 

>,'4i6 

1916..... 

1917    . 

Mv6 

9.1 

12.8 
^46 

9.1 

115 

4  2: 

9.1 
12.8 
'  3.6 

9.1 
12.5 
3.2 

;fti 

12.0 
3.4 

11.6 
3.6 

13.2 
1L2 

3.8 

«iao 

1919 

13.0 
10.0 

13.1 
7.8 

10.6 
6.9 

10.5 
6.2 

11.2 
6,1 

iio 

1920 

6.3 

Av.  1914-1920 

"7.3 

•7.0 

»6.  6 

»6.  8 

•6.6 

•6.7 

«6.  6 

"6.6 

»6.7 

»6.9 

?M 

*M 

7.1 

1921 

42 
46 
4  4 
6.6 

46 
46 
46 
6.1 

48 
41 
6.0 
6.0 

48 
41 
48 
5.8 

44 
41 
4  8 
6.0 

42 
42 
49 

44 
41 
6.1 

45 
4.1 
4.8 

49 
4.2 
49 

48 
41 
4.9 

45 
41 
6.1 

45 
42 
6.1 

46 

1922 

4.2 

1923.1 

1924 

5.0 

Division  olStatistieai  and  Historical  Research.  Compiled  from  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce; 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  averages  of  dally  range;  and  reports  received  from  the  Houston  Cotton 
Exchange. 

>  Average  for  5  months.  ''  Average  for  7  months.  »  Average  for  6  years. 
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BUCKWHEAT 

Table  147. — Buckwheat:  Acreage,  ■production,  value,  exports,  etc.,  in  the  United 

States,  1909-19H 


Year 

Acreage 

Average 

yield 
per  acre 

Produc- 
tion 

Average 
farm 
price 
Dec.  1 

Farm 

value 
Dec.  1 

Value 
per  acre ' 

Domestic 

exports, 

fiscal 
year  be- 
ginning 
July  1» 

1909.. 

1,000 

acres 
878 
860 
833 
841 
805 

Bushels 

OfiS 

pownds 
20.5 
20.5 
21.1 
22.9 
17.2 

1,000 
bushels 
17,983 
17,  598 
17,549 
19,249 
13,833 

Cents 
70.2 
66.1 
72  6 
66.1 
75.5 

1,000 
dollars 
12,628 
11,636 
12,735 
12,720 
10, 445 

Dollars 
14.38 
13.53 
15.29 
15.12 
12.98 

Bushels 
158,160 

1910. 

223 

1911...      

ISO 

1912 

1,347 

1913 

586 

Average,  1909-1913 

843 

20.4 

17,242 

69.8 

12,033 

14.27 

32,0U9 

1914. 

792 
769 
.828 
924 
1,027 
700 
701 

21.3 
19.6 
14.1 
17.3 
16.5 
20.6 
18.7 

16,881 
15,056 
11,662 
16,  022 
16,905 
14,399 
13,142 

76.4 
78.7 
112.7 
160.0 
166.5 
146.1 
128.3 

12,892 
11,843 
13, 147 
25,631 
28,142 
21, 032 
16,863 

16.28 
15.40 
15.88 
27.74 
27.40 
30.05 
24.06 

413,643 
515, 304 
260,102 

1915- 

1916- - 

1917 

5,567 

1918 

119,  516 

1919 

244,785 

1920 

399, 437 

Average,  1914-1920 

820 

18.1 

14,867 

124.5 

18,507 

22.57 

279,  765 

1921. 

680 
764 
739 
816 

20.9 
19.1 
18.9 
19.6 

14,207 
14,564 
13,965 
15,956 

81.2 
88.5 
93.3 
103.0 

11,540 
12,889 
13,029 
16,441 

18.97 
16.87 
17.63 
20.  15 

484,763 
171, 535 
92,587 

1922 

1923---            

1924  s  

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates.    Figures  in  italics  are  census  returns. 

1  Based  on  farm  price  Dec.  1. 

2  Compiled  from  reports  of  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.    Including  buckwheat  flour 
since  Jan.  1,  1922. 

'  Preliminary. 

Table  148. — Buckwheat:  Acreage,  production,   and  total  farm  value,  by  States, 


State 

Thousands  of 

acres 

Production,  thousands 
of  bushels 

Total  value,  basis  Dec. 
1  price,  thousands  of 
dollars 

1922 

1923 

1924> 

1922 

1923 

19241 

1922 

1923 

19241 

8 
1 
4 
1 
2 

208 
10 

225 
8 
9 

18 
33 

7 
25 

6 

6 
62 
25 

75 
5 

1 
12 
1 
9 
3 

10 
1 
4 
1 
2 

214 
10 

227 
8 
9 

18 
33 

9 
23 

6 

6 
53 
28 
49 

5 

1 

9 
1 
9 
3 

10 
1 
4 
1 
2 

246 
10 

250 
7 
10 

19 
33 
10 
23 

7 

7 
61 
27 
67 

6 

1 
10 

1 
10 

3 

216 
25 
96 
21 
36 

4,368 
220 

4,725 
153 
185 

351 
693 
140 
500 
90 

84 

868 

360 

1,050 

70 

13 
96 
16 
144 
44 

230 
22 
72 
20 
32 

4,066 
210 

4,880 
144 
199 

347 
660 
198 
460 
102 

90 
753 
392 
637 

75 

13 
126 

18 
162 

57 

260 
23 
88 
19 
38 

5,363 
220 

5,150 
118 
180 

348 
627 
210 
368 
112 

98 
964 
432 
855 

90 

13 
148 

15 
160 
57 

238 
31 
88 
29 
50 

4,368 
253 

3,780 
122 
159 

288 
589 
136 
400 
90 

71 
694 
313 
840 

88 

16 
67 
14 
130 
35 

218 
22 
72 
23 
35 

3,903 
200 

4,441 
131 
199 

330 
634 
214 
432 
97 

91 
633 
349 
573 

70 

15 
108 

15 
162 

62 

247 

25 

92 

24 

41 

5,417 

257 

5,304 

129 

198 

369 

702 

250 

Ohio 

379 

115 

118 

925 

446 

872 

93 

14 

168 

15 

190 

71 

764 

739 

816 

14,564 

13,965 

15,956 

12,889 

13,029 

16,441 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates 


i  Preliminary 
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Table  149. — Buckwheat:  Yield  per  acre,  by  States,  1909-1924 


8tate 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Av. 
1909- 
1913 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Av. 

1914- 
1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Bu. 
28.0 
22.0 
22.0 
19.3 
19.6 

24.0 

21.8 
19.6 
19.8 
16.6 

18.0 
22.7 
19.8 
21.2 
17.3 

18.2 
14.3 
12.3 
16.2 
16.0 

21.0 

Bu. 
32.6 
31.0 
24.0 
22.0 
19.5 

23.0 
21.5 
19.5 
20.6 
18.6 

1&0 
23.0 
19.0 

iao 

17.7 

aao 

16.3 
14.0 
1«.0 
14.9 

16.5 

Bu. 
30.0 
27.3 
24.3 
21.0 
19.0 

21.3 
20.0 
21.9 
19.0 
20.0 

16.0 

24.0 
19.0 
21.0 

18.3 

lai 

18.0 
17.6 
18.0 
17.5 

10. 0 

Bu. 
29.4 
31.0 
30.0 
21.0 
20.6 

23.8 
22.0 
24.2 
16.0 
17.5 

21.5 
24.0 
17.5 
19.5 
19.0 

22.0 
17.0 
17.0 
21.0 
19.0 

15.0 

Bu. 
32.0 
31.0 
25.0 
17.0 
17.0 

14.3 

22.0 

ias 

17.0 
16.6 

23.1 
2L0 
19.3 
18.0 
18.6 

17.0 
15.0 
16.6 
16.6 
14.0 

11.0 

30.4 
28.6 
25.1 
20.1 
19.1 

2L3 
21.6 
2a7 
18.6 
17.8 

19.3 

22.9 
18.9 
19.5 
18.2 

19.1 
15.9 
18.5 
17.3 
161 

14.7 

Bu. 

29.0 
25.0 
28.0 

iae 

18.5 

23.0 
21.0 
2tt5 
19.0 
18.6 

19.4 

21.6 
19.0 
24.0 
17.6 

17.7 

18.5 
17.5 
17.0 
18.3 

16.5 

Bu. 

26.0 
30.0 
27.0 
16  0 
20.0 

19.0 
21.0 
21.0 
1&5 

2ao 
2ao 

22.0 
17.5 
23.0 
14.0 

17.0 
14.6 
13.0 
17.5 
13.0 

16.0 

Bu. 

24.0 

2ao 

17.6 
16  0 
19.0 

12.0 
19.0 
140 
19.0 
1ft  0 

19.2 
18.3 
17.6 
17.7 
18.0 

17.0 
11.0 
14.0 
16.0 
15.0 

14.0 

Bu. 
21.6 
16.0 
20.0 
16.0 
17.3 

18.0 

18.0 
18.0 

2ao 

21.0 

21.1 
20.0 

mo 

17.2 
16.0 

19.0 
9.0 

12.2 
14.0 

12.0 

16.0 

Bu. 

2ao 

17.0 
21.0 
16  0 
19.0 

15.0 

18.0 
18.0 
20.5 

2ao 

21.0 

19.6 
20.0 
16.0 
15.0 

17.8 
10.0 
18.9 
17.0 
15.0 

13.0 

Bu. 

24.0 
18  0 
22.0 

2ao 

18.0 

22.0 
18  0 
21.6 

iao 

23.0 

19.0 
21.0 
17.0 

23.2 
16  6 

18.0 
13.8 
162 
19.0 
14.0 

18.0 

Bu. 
27.0 
20.0 
21.0 
19.0 
17.0 

20.0 

18.0 
18.0 

iao 
2ao 

21.6 
19.5 
20.0 
20.9 
20.0 

18  0 
14.5 
16.0 
16.0 
17.0 

16  0 

Bu. 
24.6 
20.9 
22.4 
17.2 
18.4 

18.4 
19.0 
18.7 
19.0 
20.2 

20.2 
20.3 
18.7 
20.3 
16  6 

17.8 
13.0 
15.0 
16  5 
14.9 

14  8 

Bu. 
27.0 
21.0 
22.0 

iao 

17.5 

21.6 
21.0 
23.0 
14.0 
19.0 

21.0 
22.0 
17.0 
25.0 
19.0 

17.4 
16  0 
14.9 
16  0 
16.0 

14.0 
140 

Bu. 
27.0 

25.0 
240 
21.0 
18.0 

21.0 
22.0 
21.0 
19.1 
20.6 

19.5 
21.0 

20.0 

2a  o 

16.0 

140 
140 
144 

14.0 
14  0 

13.0 
8.0 

Bu. 
23.0 
22.0 
18.0 

2ao 

16.0 

19.0 
21.0 
21.5 
18.0 
22.1 

19.3 
20.0 
22.0 
20.0 
17. 0 

16.0 
14  2 
14  0 
13.0 
15.0 

13.0 
14  0 
18.0 
18.0 
19.0 

Bu. 
26.0 

New  Hampshire-  - . : 

23.0 
22.0 

Massachusetts. 

1W.0 
19.0 

21.8 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

22.0 
20.6 
16.8 

iao 

ia3 

West  Virginia. 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

19.0 
21.0 
16  0 

160 

Illinois 

140 

Michigan 

16.8 
16  0 

15.0 

16.0 

13.0 

14.8 

16.0 

20.0 

16.0 

18.0 

2ao 

18.0 

18.6 

20.0 

17.0 

16.0 

140 

16  0 
13.0 
16.6 

16  0 
16  0 
16  6 

16  8 
17.9 

16.016.0 
2a0il6  0 

18.0 

16.0 

Tennessee 

18.0 

2a6 

18.0 

2tt5 

16.0 

21.1 

18.0 

15.0 

16.8 

22.3 

1&0 

18.0 

17.0 

18.0 

18.0 

14  6 

19.0 

United  States . 

22.9 

17.2 

20.4 

21.3 

19.6 

14.1 

17.3 

16  5 

20.6 

18.7 

18.3 

2a9 

19.1 

iao 

19.6 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 

Table  150.— Buckwheat:  Farm  price  per  bushel,  18th  of  month,   United  States, 

1909-1984 


Year  beginning 
September 

Sept. 
16 

Oct. 
16 

Nov. 
15 

Dec. 
15 

Jan. 
15 

Feb. 
18 

Mar. 
15 

Apr. 
15 

May 
16 

June 

16 

July 

15 

Aug. 
16 

Weight- 
ed 
average 

1909. : _ 

1910 ;-.. /- 

1911—; _- 

1912.—. .L ... 

1913 

Ctt. 

76  0 

72.0 

71.8 

73.2 

72.0 

Ctt. 
73.3 

6a6 

71.3 

67. 6 

"74  8 

Ctt. 
7018 

mo 

.  5*2.8 
M.S 
76.5 

Ctt. 

70.0 

eEo 

66,^4 
76.0 

Ctt.. 
71.0 
65.1 
73.6 

eai 

761 

Ctt. 

7L3 

642 

78.2 

6&2 

75.4 

Ctt. 

72.0 
.64  7 

76  9 
.67.  6 
*76.0 

Ctt. 

72.2 

66.6 

78.4 

69.8 

77.1 

Ctt. 

7*4 

(18.0 

8X4 

71.1 

7a  2 

Ctt. 

76.8 
712 

85.6 
71.8 

82.2 

Ctt. 

76.* 

74  2 
"849 

72.6 
"83.4 

Ctt. 

:  73.7 

76.0 

-l8aL 

71,  i 
sas 

Ctt. 
72.1 
,    67,6 

'94 

76.6 

AV.  19CfPKr9l3.... 

73.0 

71.1 

Mi 

?«•» 

7tt8 

_  7a  9 

',71.4 

72.'8 

74  4 

77.3 

78T3 

76.1 

72,0 

1914 .........'— 

'79.2 
77..  6 

sa4 

159.4 

186.2 

iea  9 

167.8 

.7814 
761 
96.6 
164  3 
176  6 
166.6 
145.2 

712 
.78.6 
107.8 
167.1 
169.8 
148.6 
129.6 

'  77.3 
80.1 
116.0 
ISM 
184  7 

14a  4 

126.8 

'sas 

8L1 
115.9 
162.3 
16ft  6 
162.8 
122.0 

84.6 
82.0 
119.7 
166.0 
163.2 
155.3 
117.6 

85.4 
83.2 
126  6 
169.2 
149.0 
169.4 
112.8 

86.0 
840 
139.4 

17a  0 

148. 4 
166.0 
111,6 

85.8 
86.0 
167.2 
183.6 
166.4 
174.6 
116.0 

89.5 

9ao 

196.4 
195.9 
163.2, 
19L4 
116.7 

90.6 
91.0 
199:2 
196  8 
163.4 
192.0 
117.6 

'85.3 
87.7 
176.8 
191.6 
162,8 
lT&g 
117.0 

.."  8i.:l 

1916—. ■-. 

1916 

•v  8L6 
126.6 

1917 ... 

i&7 

1918— 

1919 .... 

168,2 

**"8 

'  Av.  1914-1920:— 

131.' 2 

126.2 

1241 

124.8 

126.1 

1?5.3 

1265 

129.8 

13a  e 

148.9 

150.1 

142.8 

129.6 

1921 

1922 _,.. 

1923 ..^ 

1924 

no:  2 

86.2 
96.:  6 

na» 

96  0 

82.2 

942 

107.. 

93.4 

106  8 

82.4 
89.0 
047 
104  6 

844 

sas 

92.7 

86.6 

:■  sa  6 

r  92.6 

89.2 
947 

9&0 
96.0 
93.6 

96.4 
98.4 
97.0 

loaa 

102.3 
96.6 

99.2 
101.4 
104  5 

91,0 
99.4 
123.9 

1..,.  s£* 

-     96.3 

>■  Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  estimates.    Mean  of  prioes  reported  on  1st  of  month  and  lstofsocoeedtag 
month. 
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Table  151. — Buckwheat:  Farm  price  per  bushel,  December  J,  1909-1924,  and  value 

per  acre,  192 % 


Av. 

Av 

Value 

State 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1909- 
1913 

1914 

1916 

1U16 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1914- 
1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

acre, 
19211 

Cts. 

CW. 

Cts. 

as. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts 

as 

as 

Cts. 

Dolls. 

Me 

70 

os 

70 

70 

56 

67 

60 

70 

95 

lfl< 

160 

175 

1 53 

122 

ior 

nn 

95 

95 

24.70 

N.H... 

76 

ta 

81 

72 

66 

71 

7(1 

81 

100 

189 

200 

15f 

122 

130 

88 

125 

100 

110 

25.30 

Vt.._.  .. 

76 

70 

8!) 

72 

80 

77 

82 

82 

105 

15(1 

100 

17( 

135 

126 

90 

9? 

100 

105 

23.10 

Mass... 

75 

85 

89 

85 

80 

83 

84 

95 

140 

166 

1% 

101 

140 

140 

125 

138 

115 

125 

23.75 

Conn... 

KM 

83 

96 

88 

95 

92 

96 

96 

iau 

200 

210 

200 

160 

164 

139 

140 

110 

109 

20.71 

N.  Y.. 

69 

66 

73 

64 

81 

70 

76 

80 

122 

160 

176 

145 

140 

128 

as 

100 

96 

101 

22.02 

N.J.... 

74 

69 

75 

72 

76 

73 

83 

83 

108 

168 

170 

16(1 

150 

129 

100 

116 

95 

117 

25.74 

Pa 

68 

62 

m 

64 

73 

87 

76 

78 

111 

163 

16(1 

14(1 

120 

121 

75 

SO 

91 

103 

21.22 

Del..  .  _ 

60 

65 

65 

66 

69 

65 

76 

75 

118 

148 

143 

160 

120 

120 

75 

80 

91 

102 

17.14 

Ma 

74 

66 

67 

71 

76j 

71 

81 

72 

110 

166 

165 

155 

133 

126 

85 

86 

100 

110 

19.80 

Va 

76 

77 

70 

75 

80' 

76 

84 

80 

95 

160 

163 

165 

140 

124 

82 

8? 

95 

106 

19.40 

W.  Va.. 

76 

77 

85 

75 

78 

78 

83 

80 

101 

170 

173 

17(1 

140 

131 

82 

85 

96 

1.12 

21.28 

N.  C... 

80 

80 

80 

85 

78; 

81 

83 

82 

85 

130 

160 

14(1 

110 

111 

85 

97 

108 

119 

24.99 

Ohio.... 

78 

75 

78 

70 

76 

75 

76 

77 

110 

153 

166 

155 

105 

119: 

106 

80 

94 

103 

16.48 

Ind 

77 

70 

74 

73 

75 

74 

78 

80 

112 

155 

160 

150 

120 

122. 

100 

100 

95 

103 

16.48 

Ill 

80 

90 

95 

80 

801 

85 

95 

90 

130 

170 

180 

180 

136 

140! 

no 

85 

101 

120 

16.80 

Mich... 

6« 

6? 

71 

65 

70 

67 

71 

72 

115 

147 

170 

137 

109 

117: 

78 

80 

84 

96 

15.17 

Wis 

78 

75 

75 

66 

69 

73 

76 

83 

116 

174 

165 

160 

120 

1261 

75 

87 

89 

103 

16.48 

Minn... 

71 

V2 

76 

65 

64 

70 

70 

76 

112 

135 

170 

130 

106 

114 

70 

80 

90 

102 

15.30 

Iowa 

85 

83 

90 

75 

81 

83 

77 

80 

125 

200 

180 

169 

134 

138 

80 

125 

94 

103 

15.45 

Mo 

00 

87 

105 

95 

85 

92 

93 

90 

133 

144 

180 

184 

155 

140 

160 

125 

118 

105 

13.66 

S.  Dak.. 

80 
80 

70 

85 

86 

85 

107 

100 

Nobr.._ 

90 

90 

95 

90 

79 

89 

84 

95 

no 

160 

165 

180 

100 

126 

16.00 

Ky 

145 

100 

1(H) 

<*1 

Tenn. . . 

79 

86 

79 

78 

76 

79 

78 

76 

100 

150 

140 

160 

130 

118 

95 

80 

109 

125 

23.75 

U.S.. 

70.2 

66.1 

72  6 

66.1 

76.6 

70.1 

76.4 

78.7 

112.7 

160.0 

166.5 

146.1 

128.3 

124.1 

81.  2J88.  5,93. 3 

103.0 

20.15 

Division  of  (Drop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
1  Ilasod  on  farm  price  Dec.  1. 

Table  152. — Buckwheat:  Average  price  per  100  pounds 

BUFFALO' 


Season  beginning  October 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Average 

1914 

19t5 

1916 

1917. 

1918.... 

1919 

$1.60 
1.50 
1.86 
3.22 
3.84 
2.98 
2.73 

$1.56 
1.81 
2.92 
3.60 
3.70 
2.84 
2.62 

$1.78 
1.81 
3.15 
3.52 
3.32 
3.16 
2.61 

$1.85 
1.85 
2.86 
3.60 
2.93 
3.25 
2.48 

$2.21 
1.80 
3.00 
3.73 
2.50 
3.46 
2.40 

$2  07 
1.70 
3.03 
4.60 
2  35 
3.47 
2.60 

$1.84 
1.74 
2.80 
3.68 
3.11 

1920 

Average,  1914-1920 

2.53 

2.69 

2.76 

2.69 

2  73 

2.82 

2.70 

1921 

1.75 
1.79 
2.20 
2.96 

1.64 
2.04 
2.12 
2.13 

1.78 
2.13 
2.06 
2.27 

1.94 
a  05 
2.02 

2.08 
2.10 
206 

2.69 
2.12 
2.25 

1922 

1923 

1924... 

212 

MINNEAPOLIS  « 


192?. 
1923 
1924 


$1.70 
2.04 
2  37 

$2.12 
2  17 
2.14 

$2  20 
1.98 
2.37 

$2  06 
1.94 

$2.07 
2  05 

$2.03 
2.05 

1 

$2.  OS 
2.0i 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research. 

Average  of  weekly  quotations. 
Average  of  daily  quotations. 


1  From  the  Weekly  Northwestern  Miller, 
mercial  Bulletin,  Buffalo  Corn  Exchange. 
!  From  Minneapolis  Daily  Market  Record. 


1922-23  and  alter  from  Coir- 
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SORGHUMS 

Table  153. — Sorghums1:  Acreage,  production,  and  total  farm  value,  United  States, 

1915-1924 


Year 

Thousands  of 
acres 

Average  yield 

in  bushels  per 

acre 

Production, 

thousands  of 

bushels 

Average  farm 

price,  Nov.  16, 

cents  per 

bushel 

Farm  value 

thousands  of 

dollars 

1915 

4,153 
3,944 
5, 153 
6,036 
5,060 
6,120 
4,635 
5,064 
5,792 
5,085 

27.6 
13.7 
11.9 
12.1 
25.8 
26,8 
24.6 
17.9 
18.3 
22.5 

114, 460 
53,858 
61,409 
73,241 
130,734 
137,408 
113,990 
90,524 
106, 835 
114,  231 

44.7 
105.9 
161.  9 
15O0 
127.4 
92.9 
39.1 
87.8 
94.0 
86.3 

51, 157 

1916 

57,027 

1917 

99,433 

1918 

109,881 

1919 

1920  

166, 510 
127,629 

1921 

44,  575 

1922 

79,503 

1923 

99,473 

1924» 

97,405 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 

1  Kafirs,  mflo  maize,  feterita. 


'  Preliminary- 


Table  154. — Sorghums ':  Acreage,   -production,  and  total  farm  value,   by  States, 

1933  and  1924 


State 

Thousands  of 
acres 

Average  yield 

in  bushels  per 

acre 

Production, 

thousands  of 

bushels 

Average  farm 

price,  Nov.  15, 

cents  per 

bushel 

Farm  value, 

thousands  of 

dollars 

1923 

1924 » 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 » 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924  * 

6 

13 

26 

1,598 

1,891 

1,523 

360 

206 

35 

135 

7 

12 

25 

1,244 

1,815 

1,340 

302 

197 

35 

108 

33.0 
21.0 
25.6 
17.7 
22.0 
12.0 
20.0 
18.0 
34.0 
33.0 

22.0 
22  0 
18.0 
21.4 
25.0 
22.1 
10.0 
22.0 
30.0 
31.0 

198 

273 

666 

28,285 

41,602 

18,276 

7,200 

3,690 

1,190 

4,455 

154 

264 

450 

26,622 

45,  375 

29,614 

3,020 

4,334 

1,050 

3,348 

100 
100 
88 
82 
105 
92 
80 
90 
100 
100 

115 
115 
91 
80 
87 
77 
90 
100 
130 
135 

198 

273 

686 

23,194 

43,682 

16,814 

5,  760 

3,321 

1,190 

4,455 

177 

304 

410 

21,298 

39,476 

22,803 

2,718 

New  Moxico 

4,334 
1,365 

4,520 

Total 

5,792 

6,085 

18.3 

22.5 

105,835 

114,231 

94.0 

85.3 

99,473 

97,405 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 

i  Kafirs,  milo  maize,  feterita. 


*  Preliminary. 


Table  155. — itafir:  Farm  price  per  bushel,  15th  of  month,   United  States, 

1916-1924 


Year  beginning 
November 

Nov. 
15 

Dec. 
15 

Jan. 
15 

Feb. 
15 

Mar. 
15 

Apr. 
15 

May 
15 

June 

15 

July 

15 

Aug. 
15 

Sept. 
15 

Oct. 
15 

Weight- 
ed 
average 

1916 

Cts. 
102.4 
160.6 
150.  5 
133.  r> 

95.5 

35.8 
89.2 
94.1 
86.8 

Cts. 
101.5 
166.  7 
154.  8 
144.3 

81.7 

33.8 
89.3 
85.5 
90.1 

Cts. 
119. 1 
170.8 
153.  7 
137.3 

65.6 

41.4 
89.0 
87.0 

Cts. 
129.0 
185.7 
156.  9 
138.7 

57.8 

48.0 
92.1 
86.6 

Cts. 
147.0 
193.  5 
150.9 
129.8 

67.3 

60.5 
98.6 
86.3 

Cts. 
152.  0 
204.  0 
162.  1 
145.  4 

53.8 

63.2 
108.2 
86.8 

CU. 
188.0 
211.0 
173.  6 

1S4.  5 
51.5 

61.2 

96.4 
87.2 

Cts. 
206.3 
179.  6 
174.  1 
153.9 

62.0 

63.8 
100.2 
84.2 

Cts. 
214.0 
165.  6 
175.9 
135.2 

51.0 

68.7 
109.8 
91.5 

Cts. 
243.3 
177.2 
176.9 
150.0 

68.0 

87.7 
102.2 
102.8 

Cts. 

187.7 
181.0 
153.7 
124.8 
54.9 

77.1 
94.1 
97.2 

Cts. 
174.  1 
175.9 
139.7 
95.5 
48.3 

85.6 
100.8 
100.4 

Cts. 
152.6 

1917 

1918 _ 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

182.3 
160.4 
140.4 
63.6 

54.8 
96.6 
88.1 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
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Table  156. — Kafir,  No.  2  White:  Weighted  average  price  per   100  pounds  of 
reported  cash  sales,  Kansas  City,  1909-1924 


Year  beginning 
November 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Weight- 
ed 

average1 

1909 

$1.20 
1.12 
1.06 
.98 

1.57 

♦1.31 
.96 
.99 
.86 
1.63 

$1.53 
.96 
1.19 
.85 
1.72 

$1.42 
.93 
(>) 
.83 
1.72 

$1.37 
.94 

1.29 
.81 

1.76 

$1.32 
.94 
1.43 
.82 

(!) 

$1.46 
1.06 
1.44 

.88 
2.  00 

$1.50 
1.24 
1.25 
1.11 
(') 

$1.53 
1.42 
1.63 
1.09 

$1.81 
1.34 
1.68 
1.41 

(') 

$1.78 
1.27 
1.36 
1.53 
(') 

$1.19 
1.21 
1.13 
1.51 

(') 

$1.45 

1910 

1.12 

1911 

1912 

1.31 
1.05 

1913 

Av,  1909-1913— 

1.19 

1.15 

1.25 

1.23 

1.37 

- 

1914 -- 

1.04 
.91 
2.34 
3.40 
2.96 
2.67 
1.39 

1.14 
.99 
2.11 
3.25 
2.61 
2.93 
1.17 

1.33 
.99 
2.43 
3.33 
2.60 
2.49 
.98 

1.38 
.96 
2.48 
3.69 
2.70 
2.17 
.91 

1.28 
.93 
2.66 
3.84 
2.56 
2.31 
.85 

1.18 
1.06 
3.17 
3.37 
2.67 
2.38 
.80 

1.14 
1.05 
3.79 
2.93 
2.97 
2.65 
1.03 

1.20 
1.11 
3.36 
2.65 
3.42 
2.52 
1.12 

1.16 
1.22 
4.00 
3.03 
3.51 
2.36 
1.21 

1.09 
1.58 
4.48 
3.40 
3.61 
2.43 
1.13 

1.04 
1.71 
4.34 
3.40 
2.41 
2.24 
1.13 

1.06 
1.84 
3.  09 
3.27 
2.34 
1.81 
1.02 

1.17 

191.) 

1918 

1917 

1.19 
3.24 
3.28 

1918 

2.86 

1919 - 

1920... 

2.41 
1.05 

Av.,  1914-1920... 

2.10 

2.03 

2.02 

2.04 

2.06 

2.09 

2.22 

2.20 

2.36 

2.53 

2.32 

2.15 

2.17 

1921 

.85 
1.78 

P) 
1.64 

.90 
1.63 
1.27 

1.78 

.90 

1.59 

(») 

1.29 
1.60 
1.22 

1.32 
1.66 
1.18 

1.20 
1.72 
1.30 

1.28 
1.76 
1.10 

1.38 
1.67 
1.51 

1.66 
1.50 
1.63 

1.72 
1.48 

1.98 
2.01 

1.83 
(') 

1.59 

1.36 

1922 

1923 

1924 .  . 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  Kansas  Oity  Price  Current  and 
Market  Review. 

'  Average  of  daily  prices  weighted  by  car-lot  sales. 
2  No  quotations. 

Table  157. — Kafir:  Monthly  and  yearly  receipts  at  Kansas  City,  1909-1924 

[Thousand  pounds — i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Year  beginning 
November 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

J  ly 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Total 

1909 

5,940 
6,000 
11,300 
24,948 
1,232 

2,820 
16,050 

7,020 
12.  550 

8,400 
10,050 
22,945 
18,665 

4,004 

9,000 
4,800 
10, 718 
6,222 
1,417 

2,520 
2,900 
11,088 
8,439 
862 

1,800 
4,000 
10, 410 
7,207 
924 

1,140 

3,150 

6,776 

12,  505 

862 

660 
1,700 
4,189 
6,051 

186 

420 
2,  350 
2,587 

616 
62 

300 
1,050 
3,  450 
1,848 

493 

200 
3.450 
5,790 
1,478 
2,341 

40,220 
68, 050 
121,644 

1910 

1911 

18, 100  14.  291 

1912 

36,098 
2,957 

34,188 
7,454 

157,  265 
22,793 

1913 

Av.,  1909-1913...- 

9,884 

15,205 

15,101 

12,813 

6,431 

5,162 

4,868 

4,887 

2,367 

1,207 

1,428 

2,652 

81,994 

1914' 

17,  433 
20,574 
1,512 
4,92S 
2,834 
1,232 
6,283 

40,286 

62,524 

5,432 

15,685 

37,022 
32,  088 
10,  780 
25.  99K 

34,  619 
32,424 
15,  338 
21,500 
9,425 
40,410 
25,  934 

10,  595 
35,  010 
4,004 
28,  336 
21,  498 
51,519 
31,847 

27,227 
33,370 
2,526 
18,049 
18,  418 
25,  133 
16,078 

14, 106 
30,  352 
2,156 
5,482 
21,006 
30,  246 
16, 878 

10,410 

33,880 

493 

5,975 

5,298 

45,  769 

36,036 

11,519 
21,  504 
431 
2,218 
8,932 
42,  397 
13, 121 

11,  390 
9,576 
431 
1,002 
3,034 
13,  182 
16,386 

6,283 
5,600 
308 
493 
4,866 
8,932 
6,714 

7,269 
2, 016 
308 
370 
4,497 
6,899 
11,704 

28,165 
319,  530 

43,719 
130,  593 
118, 087 

19151 

19161 

1917' 

1918» 

9,117]   8,562 
13,  059141,  703 
36,  652j54,  886 

19191 

19201 

272, 519 

Av.,  1914-1920 

7,828 

26,  094J30, 148 

25, 673 

20,202 

20,115 

17, 175 

19,694 

14,389 

8,030 

4,742 

4,723 

201, 813 

1»21> 

14,722 

9,425 

10,903 

36,221 

19,  589(26,  365 
24,886:23,531 

30,  061 
13,  059 
32,402 

21, 930 
9,486 
22,299 

17, 494 
7,762 
19, 034 

11, 149 
4,250 
15,338 

11,889 
2,772 
14,  661 

8,378 
3,881 
13,983 

4,682 
1,971 
5,914 

1,971 
1,047 
3,511 

6,714 

986 

5,790 

174, 944 
103,056 
276,  605 

1922. 

1923 

1924 _. 

64,495 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  Kansas  City  Annual  Statistical  Report, 
Board  of  Trade,  and  Grain  Dealers  Journal. 

1  Kafir,  milo  maize,  and  feterita  included  from  January,  1915-December,  1821. 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

APPLES 
Table  168. — Apples:  Total  production  in  the  United  States,  1889-1924 


Year 

Production 

Year 

Production 

Year 

Production 

Year 

Production 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

1889 

US,  105,000 

1898 

118, 061,  000 

1907 

119, 560, 000 

1916 

193, 905, 000 

1890 

80, 142, 000 

1899 

176,  S97, 000 

1908 

148,  940,  000 

1917 

166,  749,  000 

1891. 

198,907,000 

1900 

205,  930,  000 

1909  _ 

UO,  121,  000 

1918 

169,625,000 

1892 

120, 536,  000 

1901 _ 

135,  500,  000 

1910 

141,  640,  000 

1919 

142,086,000 

1893 

114, 773,  000 

1902 

212,330,000 

1911 

214, 020,  000 

1920 

223, 677,  000 

1894 

134, 648,  000 

1903 

195, 680,  000 

1912 

235, 220,  000 

1921 

99, 002,  000 

1895 

219,  600,  000 

1904 

233,  630,  000 

1913 

145, 410,  000 

1922 

202, 702,  000 

1896 

232,  600, 000 

1905 

136,  220,  000 

1914 

283,200,000 

1923 

202, 842, 000 

1897 

163,  728,  000 

1906 

216,  720,  000 

1915 

230, 011, 000 

1924 

179,  443, 000 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates.    Census  figures  are  in  italics. 

Table  159. — Apples:  Total  production  December  1,  by  States,  1915-1924 

[Thousands  of  bushels — i.  «.,  000  omitted] 


State 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

19241 

2,160 
1,058 

972 
2,655 

176 

1,534 
26,685 

2,331 

15,254 

366 

2,400 
13,176 
7,540 
5,916 
663 

1,875 
17,952 
11,648 
14,148 

9,450 

4,418 
1,235 
9,660 
18, 860 
301 

3,800 
6,375 
12,510 
6,076 
1,596 

424 

5,040 
1,596 
3,312 
3,450 
261 

1,776 
35, 334 

2,250 

18,621 

432 

2,544 
13,299 
7,752 
5,689 
1,179 

1,623 
8,601 
3,360 
4,848 
9,951 

2,604 
1,266 
3,573 
6,003 
348 

1,278 
2,268 
4,416 
4,299 
1,116 

4,275 
1,035 
1,248 
2,163 
195 

1,261 
16,266 

2,058 

11,646 

798 

2,669 
11,778 
4,320 
4,500 
1,635 

1,713 
5,760 
4,836 
7,518 
4,146 

3,090 
1,446 
3,795 
8,070 
336 

1,864 
2,853 
6,802 
4,170 
1,449 

2,010 
1,155 

990 
2,430 

189 

999 

40, 878 

2,463 

16,080 

714 

2,034 
10,068 
5,856 
3,588 
1,407 

1,713 
7,005 
1,794 
3,459 
9,792 

2,811 

996 

1,584 

4,245 

273 

525 
1,503 
2,799 
4,050 
1,662 

4,829 
1,364 

960 
3,187 

334 

1,395 

14,  350 

1,666 

5,513 

606 

1,519 
8,943 
4,189 
2,000 
216 

417 
2,976 
1,190 
4,673 
5,844 

1,645 
1,336 
1,810 
6,132 
168 

907 
1,835 
1,281 
1,259 

577 

218 
44 

487 
1,600 
7,164 

850 

30 

3,418 

1,100 

125 

760 

53 

3,800 

25,295 

6,921 

8,200 

1,680 
1,200 

993 
3,675 

390 

2,375 
47,087 

2,942 

18,584 

822 

2,600 
13, 744 
8,040 
6,320 
440 

1,270 
13,960 
4,  596 
5,866 
16,500 

2,260 
1,350 
4,410 
4,724 
180 

797 
1,144 
5,022 
4,280 
1,186 

190 
34 

274 

585 

3,900 

826 

18 

2,830 

434 

80 

1,064 
36 

3,420 
21,  502 
4,158 
6,000 

4,060 
700 
600 

1,125 
63 

768 

13,  600 

067 

2,208 

68 

226 
570 
420 
593 
293 

698 
3,390 
1,029 
2,381 
6,317 

1,050 
900 
630 
480 
126 

125 
172 
636 
754 
890 

145 
35 
274 
486 
120 

975 

19 

3,200 

483 

47 

1,037 
24 
4,500 
29,062 
6,667 
6,600 

1,250 

775 

960 

3,010 

200 

1,300 
36,000 

2,610 
11,400 

1,414 

1,600 
8,960 
5, 625 
6,000 
383 

1,135 
7,298 
4,148 

9,720 
11,  850 

2,024 
1,020 
4,410 
9,400 
263 

1,620 
3,280 
5,070 
4,250 
1,098 

216 

37 

264 

1,140 

2,400 

610 

40 

4,250 

750 

77 

1,085 
35 
3,900 
25,  775 
6,300 
7,850 

2,500 
935 
521 

3,300 
450 

1,600 
25,000 

2,203 
10,865 

1,200 

2,300 
10,000 
8,320 

2,700 
274 

864 
12,395 
5,035 
7,500 
13, 159 

2,340 
1,520 
4,350 
7,072 
212 

880 
2,166 
2,625 
1,311 

731 

120 
31 

270 
1,240 
3,025 

990 

35 

3,010 

1,400 

128 

1,119 
56 

5,600 
33,000 

8,000 
10,500 

3,241 

New  Hampshire 

1,462 
924 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

3,346 
324 

1,700 

23,800 

2,300 

Pennsylvania 

7,267 
1,200 

1,749 

15,184 

West  Virginia. 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

7,000 

6,500 

426 

1,388 

Ohio    

8,326 

2,800 

6,200 

7,333 

1,378 

979 

3,000 

5,3  0 

South  Dakota 

150 

1,162 

2,812 

6,075 

4,500 

1,190 

315 

45 

662 
2,340 
3,660 

1,040 

468 

609 

1,693 

768 

357 
1,293 
2,574 

1,044 

273 

660 

1,290 

792 

365 

1,575 

3,630 

574 

35 

2,080 
820 
120 

427 
120 
1,720 
7,300 
3,128 
4,690 

2,641 
459 
138 

99 

2,190 
879 
129 

906 

2,067 
912 
138 

786 

3,024 

New  Mexico 

720 
70 

Utah 

650 

35 

738 
17,658 
3,855 
6,930 

3,843 
19,830 
4,335 
6,804 

1,200 
16,  491 
3,384 

6,560 

2,520 

23,000 

6,500 

7,370 

United  States 

230,011 

193,905 

166,749 

169, 625 

142,086 

223,677 

99,002 

202,  702 

202,842 

179,443 

664 


Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 


1  Preliminary. 
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Table  160. — Apples  (commercial  crop):  Production,  by  States,  1920-1984 
[Thousand  barrels— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


State 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924' 

State 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

19241 

Me. 

230 
170 
190 
375 
75 

215 
6,500 

848 
1,547 

219 
399 

1,988 
1,340 

250 

106 

1,445 

542 

1,369 

3,167 

161 

78 

657 
110 
116 
172 

8 

70 

3,300 
132 
221 

14 
20 
80 
130 

25 

58 

360 

:  109 

397 

1,208 

64 

64 

232 
119 
128 
461 
20 

108 
6,000 

552 
1,216 

380 

280 

1,400 

881 

236 
95 
608 

277 

.1,450 

i;699 

101 

41 

480 
150 
89 

600 
80 

200 
4,200 

470 
1,266 

340 
460 

1,950 
1,400 

100 

60 

1,033 

300 

1,400 

2,118 

136 

61 

651 
292 
160 
660 
64 

260 

3,738 

474 

780 

310 

254 

2,520 

800 

307 
110 
694 
145 

926 

1,222 

98 

38 

420 

924 

6 

110 

286 
218 
204 
20 

21 
29 
724 
128 

736 

108 

10 

196 

766 
5,734 

832 
1,230 

25 
30 
0 
17 

29 
31 
45 
15 

21 

21 

16 

176 

812 

123 

6 

198 

1,359 
8,300 
1,667 
1,352 

220 

1,250 

4 

130 

546 
169 
95 

18 

15 
38 
520 
115 

1,034 

150 

9 

198 

1,150 
7,341 
1,260 
1,399 

290 

850 

3 

103 

40Q 
70 
30 
12 

15 
42 
656 
130 

803' 

315 

14 

260 

1,600 
9,600 
1,750 
2,100 

'  150 

N.  H 

Mo... 

588 

Vt 

S.  Dak 

Nebr. 

120 

R.I      

471 

NY 

Ky 

162 

Tenn... 

106 

N  J 

Ala 

Pa 

Tex 

Del 

Okla 

54 

Md 

Ark 

787 

Va : 

Oolo 

70 

W.Va 

806 

N.  C 

N.Mex  .  ... 
Ariz 

150 

Ga 

-     7 

Utah 

140 

Ind . 

Idaho 

Wash 

m 

714 
6,650 

Mich 

1,760 

Wis 

Calif 

1,474 

Minn 

United  States 

33,905 

21,557 

31,945 

35,936 

28,701 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates.    Included  in  "Apples"  (preceding  table). 
By  commercial  crop  is  meant  that  portionof  the  total  crop  which  is  sold  for  consumption  as  fresh  fruit. 
One  barrel  is  equivalent  to  three  boxes.  -.- 

•  Preliminary. 

Table  161.— Apples:  Percentage  reduction  from  full  yield,  from  stated  causes, 
'  as  reported  by  crop  correspondents,  1918-1983 


Adverse  weather  conditions 

Plant 
dis- 
ease 

In- 
sect 
pests 

Other 

and 

Un- 
known 
causes 

Year 

Defi- 
cient 
mois- 
ture 

Exces- 
sive 
mois- 
ture 

Floods 

Frost 

or 

freeze 

Hail 

Hot 
winds 

Storms 

Total 
cli- 
matic > 

Ani- 
mal 
pests 

Total 

P. el. 
2.5 

10.3 
6.5 
1.2 
6.4 
4.1 
7.5 
4.3 
2.2 
5.0 
4.1 
5.7 

P.et. 
0.9 
.4 
.3 
1.9 
3.2 
3.8 

2i9 
.8 
.7 

1.3 
.6 

P.ct. 
0.3 

.4 

(') 
.2 
.2 
.1 
.2 
.1 
.2 

....... 

P.ct. 
10.2 
24.3 

6.4 
15.8 

9.9 
15.3 
19.1 
29.1 
11.6 
50.3 
13.4 
16.9 

PA 

0.7 

.6 

.6 

.9 

.9 

1.0 

.8 

.6 

.8 

.6 

.8 

1.0 

P.ct. 
0.3 
.9 
.4 
.1 
.6 
.3 
1.0 
.6 
.2 
* 
.4 
.1 

P.ct. 

0.9 

.6 

.6 

1.2 

1.4 

1.1 

.7 

1.0 

.7 

.6 

.7 

.7- 

P.ct. 
16.9 
39.9 
15.2 
21.8 
22.8 
27.0 
30.7 
39.1 
16.6 
67.7 
21.3 
25.3 

. M 

P.ct. 
4.2 
1.0 
.8 
5.2 
5.6 
4.7 
4i2 
6.1 
4.4 
3.0 
4.8 
4.6 

P.ct. 
3.1 
5.2 
5.0 
3.0 
3.0 
2.8 
2.8 
2.7 
1.9 
1.9 
2.4 
2.7 

P.ct. 
0.1 

P.ct. 
8.1 
7.4 

.     7.1 
5.3 
7.1 
9.6 
7.0 
5.7 
2.9 
24 

1.7; 

2.0 

P.ct. 
32  4 

1913 ... 

1914— - 

l! 

) 

53.5 
28.2 

1916 ... 

1916— 

1917— 

35.4 
38.6 
44.2 

1918— ........ 

1919 

'44.9 
62  7 

1920— 

25.9 

1921— 

1922... 

1923... .... 

66.1 
30.3 

34.6 

-: 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 

'  Includes  all  other    climatic. 
'Less  than  0.05  per  cent. 

29283°— ybk  1924 43 
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Table  162. — Apples:  Car-lot  shipments,  by  State  of  origin,  June,  1917-June,  1924 


State 


Crop  movement  season  ' 


1917 


Montana 

Colorado 

New  Mexico- 
Arizona 

Utah 


Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California.- 

Total  box— 


BARREL  AREA. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 
Massachusetts — 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Ohio.- •-- 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Arkansas 

All  other 


Total  barrel 

Total  box  and  barrel- 


Cars 

171 
2,064 

636 


355 

3,528 
15,  837 
3,448 
1,630 


27,66!) 


1918 


Com 

262 
1,984 

407 


441 

536 
16,232 
2,246 
3,473 


26,  581 


257 

120 

252 

22,900 

936 

1,794 

375 

714 

4,227 

2,919 

448 

» 2, 676 

2,862 

1,167 

398 

1,065 

939 


'44,049 
•69,630 


1919 


Cars 

600 

3,225 

959 


199 

3,943 

27, 169 

5,443 

4,153 


45,  591 


2,343 

507 

407 

10,286 

737 

1,266 

498 

600 

.   7,076 

2,849 

255 

2,935 

3,435 

2,155 

535 

4,563 

1,008 


41, 444 
87,036 


1920 


Cars 

430 

2,861 

279 

5 

619 

2,881 

>  21, 627 

3,170 

4,603 


'  36, 375 


414 

249 

627 
»33,860 

856 
3,402 

761 
1,637 
8,762 
4,880 

976 
3,471 
6,212 
1,725 

738 
2,666 
1,679 


'  72, 905 
•109,280 


1921 


Cars 
686 

3,886 

615 

2 

735 

5,811 

32,961 
6,643 

5,055 


56,294 


4,306 
321 
159 
17, 735 
179 
226 
126 
138 
323 
801 
615 
445 

5,992 

(«) 

62 
(») 
'692 


»  32,  020 
'88,314 


1922 


Com 
351 

3,385 

438 

14 

718 

4,230 

28,291 


46,286 


278 

187 

284 

29,981 

447 

2,038 

1,751 

1,124 

6,975 

2,240 

424 

4,840 

6,015 

3,080 

1,083 

2,620 

2,630 


66,997 
112,283 


1923' 


Com 

462 

2,716 

1,367 

9 

947 

6,912 

37,649 
6,428 
6,504 


62,994 


876 

311 

246 

20,357 

399 

4,030 

1,590 

2,179 

9,827 

7,884 

1,044 

6,824 

9,237 

4,011 

1,412 

2,759 

2,518 


75,004 
137,998 


Division  of  Statisticaland  Historical  Research.    Compiledfromdata  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Division. 
Shipments  as  shown  in  car  lots  include  those  by  boat  reduced  to  car-lot  baas. 

l  The  crop  movement  season  extends  from  June  1  of  one  year  through  June  of  the  following  year. 

i  irkiimimirv  8  Included  m  all  other. 

.  IncmS&ars  in  July,  1921.  J  Includes  1  car  bltollfc 

<  Includes  3  cars  in  July,  1921.  >  Includes  13  cars  in  July,  1921. 

•  Includes  2  cars  in  July,  1919. 

Table  163.— Applet:  Car-lot  shipments,  by  State  of  origin,  June,  1917-Deeember , 

19%  4 


State  and  year 


New  York: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920— 

1921 

1922 

1923 - 

1924' 

Pennsylvania: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920- 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924  > 

Virginia: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

19248 


Crop  movement  season ' 


June   July  Aug.  Sept    Oct.    Nov.    Dec,   Jan.    Feb.    Mar.  Apr.  May  June 


Cars 


Cars 


Cars 
19 
486 
169 
747 
970 

1,360 
334 
583 

12 
39 
U 
27 

1 

23 
30 

5 

115 
100 
238 
102 
9 
300 
129 
168 


Cars 
397 
2,026 
978 
2,488 
3,064 
3,502 
1,715 
1,530 

36 

253 
170 
190 

67 
270 
382 

67 

1,091 
867 

1, 

1,523 
126 

1,741 

2,323 


Cars 

1,33! 

7,662 

3,195 

9,125 

6,855 

7,988 

4,297 

3,772 

526 
839 
699 

1,379 
109 
840 

1,611 
552 

1,887 
1,  """ 

2,732 
3,143 
87 
2,349 
3,892 
5,464 


Com 
1,149 

4,199 
1,171 
7,996 
1,206 
6,711 
3,317 
2,808 

145 

247 
121 
674 
9 
372 
933 
299 

548 

740 

592 

1,275 

17 

1,139 

1,482 

2,375 


Cars 

.439 

2,388 

829 

3,376 

839 

i, 

1,201 
1,177 

•'.  62 
124 
76 


220 
292 
161 


131 

235 
394 
811 
34 
465 
773 
512 


Cars 
444 
2,215 
632 
2,600 
1,090 
2,193 
1,694 


28 
143 


299 

7 
177 


131 
283 
313 
680 
16 
342 
711 


Com 

693 

1,951 

992 

3,254 
1,485 
2,241 
2,000 


42 
73 
62 
262 
15 
71 


250 
171 
336 
468 
10 
133 


Cars 
685 
1,130 
1,218 
2,656 
1,472 
2,399 
2,821 


Cars 
470 
564 
676 

1,074 
970 

1,482 

1,697 


18 
45 
21 

151 
9 
21 

142 


211 
83 

308 

354 
16 
94 

201 


156 
92 
114 
219 


115 


Cars 
186 
228 
447 
449 
563 
903 


27 
49 
72 
116 


160 


Com 

46 

43 

56 

192 

123 

166 

284 


Cars 
6,867 
22,900 
10,286 
»  33,860 
17,735 
29,981 
20,357 


25 


117 
104! 


Total 


913 
1,794 
1,266 
3,402 

226 
2,038 
4,030 


4,589 
4,227 
7,075 
8,762 
323 
6,975 
9,827 


i  The  crop  movement  season 
1  Includes  3  cars  in  July. 


eitends  from  June  1  of  one  year  through  June  of  the  following  year. 
a  Preliminary. 


Fruits  and  Vegetables  667 

Table  163. — Apples:  Car-lot  shipments,  by  State  of  origin,  June,  1917-December, 

1924 — Continued 


Statu  and  year 


Crop  movement  season ' 


June    July  Aug.  Sept.    Oct.    Nov.    Dec.    Jan.    Feb.    Mar.  Apr.  May  June 


West  Virginia: 

1917 _. 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924  » 

Illinois: 

1917 ._ 

1918-. 

1919 

1920 _ 

192! 

1922 

1923. 

1924  • 

Michigan: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922. 

1923. _ 

1924  • _.| 

Washington:        ! 

■      1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 _.| 

1923 > 

1924  » : 

Oregon: 

1917 j 

1918 ; 

1919 ! 

1920.... 

1921 ; 

1922 i 

1923 i 

1924  3 

California: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924  ' 

All  other: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922. 

1923 

1924  i 

Total: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922. 

1923 

19243 


Cars 


12 
24 
36 
50 
35 
312 
22 
37 


Cars 
9 

23 
23 
63 

4 
28 
78 
46 

353 

244 
340 
528 
24 
526 
481 
183 


12 

55 

516 

307 


Cars 
24 
71 

90 
75 
18 
75 
118 
91 

140 

81 

79 

217 

51 

253 

203 

304 


127 
414 
608 
1,152 
1,219 
913 
391,220 
2     387 


13 
2 

01 
16 

36 
148 

61 
107 
«28 
545 

70 


54 
1 

102 
163 

677 

874 
153 
201 


112 
66 
273 
244 
352 
220 
1,  290 
720 

241 
0-12 
592 
854 
171 
1.358 
1,314 
969 

751 
1,149 

1,347 
1,  855 
1,207 
2,592 
3,  360 
2,313 


56 
138 
184 
111 
120 

78 
204 
192 

4 

9 
10 

3 
11 

1 
27 
40 


Cars 
231 
504 
620 
744 
412 
451 

1,  162 
505 

1, 

518 

807 

789 

114 

1,294 

1,603 

1,149 

271 

480 
1,040 
1,188 
1,772 

997 
1,406 

654 

409 
1,023 
1,763 

653 

2,  .506 
2,187 
2,486 
3,186 


59 
192 

36 
300 

98 
371 
497 

514 
486 
877 
967 
6901  1,224 


441 
723 


998 
984 
619 

638 
553 
899 
704 
295 
922 
873 
683 

1,308 
2,359 
2,712 
3,861 
3,384 
4,  923 
4,122 
3,072 


782 
1,277 
942 

1,485 
1,854 
3,879 

2,  465 
3,568 

3,  648 

4,  324 
3,685 

5,719 
8,070 

12,  259 
11,043 

13,  153 

14,  970 
16,689 
14,538 


Cars 
478 
1,254 
1,267 
2,269 
176 
1,005 
3,446 
1,724 

3,001 
1,210 
1,142 
1 

94 
1,  557 
3,519 
2,648 

432 
1,532 
1,587 
2,102 
2,327 
2,717 
3,  851 
1,335 

5,280 
6,209 
9.401 

7,  521 
12,758 

92 
13,  111 
8,936 

629 

723 
1,354 

961 
2,340 

867 
2,241 
2,375 

404 
797 
908 
1,018 
1,494 
918 
1,431 
1,174 

7,919 

4,88; 
10,38 
8,498 
9,817 

8,  982 
12,  47 

9,942 


Cars 
223 

718 
365 
874 
19 
310 
1,  585 
623 

664 
219 
131 
2% 
8 
492 
607 


21,895 
26,680 
32,  666 
37,284 
35,  057 
34, 015 
49,  876 
37,  922 


511 
307 
175 

1,300 
112 
854 

1,970 
647 

4,582 
4,481 
6,682 
4,967 
7,749 
5,596 
7,871 
5,515 

1,207 
746 
1,478 
1,079 
1,897 
1,238 
2,012 
1,469 

216 
585 
709 
765 
699 
887 
771 
691 

4,920 
1,321 
4,430 
3,861 

2,748 
4,028 
6,  023 
4,222 


Cars 
98 
202 
160 
209 
27 
141 
340 
126 


14,165 

13,563 
15,854 
23,087 
14,464 
20,627 
26,  571 
19,045 


23 
27 
7 

175 
15 
95 

240 
45 

1,447 
2,139 
1,875 
2,069 
3,124 
3,298 
2,708 
2,047 

627 
359 
781 
452 
1,032 
706 
635 
640 

62 
501 
370 
373 
181 
494 
219 
187 

1,101 

299 

798 

994 

723 

1,371 

1,  575 

1,096 

3,993 

6,  320 
5,301 
8,875 
5,991 
8,816 


Cars 
37 

78 
95 

179 
15 
84 

314 


1,043 
700 
1,854 
1,123 
2,070 
4,194 
3,411 


219 
126 


496 
451 
482 


22 
198 
155 
106 
120 
179 
122 


Cars 
87 
34 
82 

118 
42 
37 

11 


49 
100 
90 
28 
46 
85 
61 


Cars 

66 
32 
71 

146 
59 
30 

119 


92 

11 

33 

142 


1,461 
814 
1,881 
1, 
2,368 
3,007 
3,812 


260 
128 
406 
207 
298 
314 
394 


420 
230 
378 
703 
340 
846 
1,128 


2,362 
4,044 
4, 
6,046 
4,199 
!,573 


8,  061    8, 320 

6,  070 


226 
148 

84 
117 
103 

T 


351 
178 
422 
486 
364 
587 
993 


3,232 
3,  679 
4,419 
6,  698 
4,756 
6,611 
8,191 


111 

113 

12 


10 
4 
1 

70 
7 

35 
180 


967 

420 

1,864 


Cars 
27 


61 
109 
27 
38 
42 


Cars 


Cars 


35 


513 
211 
1,133 


1,49811,056 

994J     636 

2, 004      780 

1,9601,073 


335      117 
72       15 


232 

116 
109 
191 


36 
81 
173 
73 
101 
168 
122 


521 
127 
379 
519 
124 
466 
561 


108 
43 
44 
23 
59 


30 
42 
48 
79 
42 
107 


258 
29 
138 
134 
26 
181 
230 


2, 882:1,  647 
2,  063  1,  006 
4,  37812,  229 


5,  695 
2,903 
5,502 
6,337 


2,819 
1,  763 
2,8ff 
3,442 


8... 
39      <14 

55!         13 


12. 

48 

41 


20 


2  . 
23 


77 
60 


2 
15 
19 

700  «197 
49li  112 
294;  28 
813       135 


12 
32 
61 
50 
22 
96 
129 


347 
430 
1,  276 
1, 495 
1,117 
1,617 
201 


51 
<89 

99 

7  359 

243 

356 

675 


Total 


1,280 
2,919 
2,849 
4,880 
801 
2,240 
7,384 


5,551 
*2,676 
2,935 
3,471 
445 
4,840 
6,824 


1,385 
2,862 
3,435 
6,112 
5,992 
6,015 
9,237 


15,837 
16,232 
27,169 
•21,  627 
32, 961 
28,291 
37,649 


3,448 
2,246 
5,443 
3,170 
6,543 
3,893 
6,428 


1,630 
3,473 
4,153 
4,503 
5,055 
4,966 
6,504 


17,903 
10,  301 
22,  424 
19,393 
« 18, 232 
23,044 
29,758 


58,406 
69,  630 

87,  035 
109,280 

88,  314 
112,  283 
137,998 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  data  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Divi- 
sion.   Shipments  as  shown  in  car  lots  include  those  by  boat  reduced  to  car-lot  basis. 
11  Preliminary.  « Includes  1  car  in  May. 

*  Includes  2  cars  in  July.  '  Includes  13  cars  in  July. 

4  Includes  10  cars  in  July. 


¥£&&&  J.M;-?Apffo,  gfe&i.of  S^oE#»r<e  fmm^u  yri&efcj&i&S,  W]  d^mirUiiWOO^mi: 


Year  ended  June  30— 


Barrels 

388,966 

794,660 

380,  495 

1,428,242 

1,653,341 


1905 , 1,250,118 

1906, 925,087 


1900.. 
1901.. 
1902.. 
1903. 
1904. 


1907.. 
1908.. 
1909. 


1912- 
1913.. 
1914.. 

1915.. 
1916- 
1917. 

1918. 
1919. 


1920 

1921 


«®tels - 


Tboxes. 


United 
King- 
dom 


1,171,987 
808,224 
677,371 


1910 646)726 

191U - -----   Ml®,  H° 


Ger- 
many 


994,  551 
1,318,428 
827,028 

1,747,396 
87*,  587 

1, -147,412 
'   1,768 

1,016,948 

600,578 

2,061,622 

458,227 

989,675 

480,437 

2,503,633 

1,734,786 

3, 661;  826 


Barrels 

64,086 
33,495 
21,873 

156,  717 


165,903 
167,752 
201,218 
124,618 
36,463 

108,786 
112,319 
122,823 
272,382 
168,792 


France 


58 

1,498 

74 

2 

18 

14,483 

42,568 

476,  633 


Sweden 


Norway 


Barrels 

3,346 

101 

333 

3,566 

37,205 

474 

26,912 

1,336 

742 


255 

842 
1,421 
2,308 
3,374 


1,549 

6,144 

5 

2,126. 

634 
445 


1,258 

,38 

1,290 


Barrels 
»3,265 
» 1,554 
1  2, 024 
105 
259 

155 

62 

3,488 

186 
1,226 

14 

2,283 

380 

3.S26 

1,236 

8,111 

■  8,787 

3,573 


Den- 
mark 


14,273 
18,039 

'-  2,803 

33,399 

1,-180 

25,254 

78,768 

178,274 


Barrels 
0 
(•) 
(') 

1,255 
927 

857 

662 

2,538 

1,781 

2,103 

2,321 

4,914 
3,705 
14,628 
6,857 

20,021 
25,323 
20, 410 

ii6,"w>i' 

76,382 
74,960 
27,839 
57,634 
13,261 

128, 637 
30,244 

175,862 


Other 

Europe 


Butttls 
108 

4 
43 

972 


1,042 
1,314 
7,863 
:4,744 
10,655 

4,889 

11,959 
10,626 
17,439 
6,455 

47,  437 
86,520 
,11,989 
,  168 
31,455 

15,105 
21, 576 
9,031 
23,587 
7 
21,969 
26,428 
118,238 


Barrels 

1,427 

789 

1,381. 

1,312 

22,892 

4, 314" 
14,208 
10,846 
3,072 
2,094 

3,018 
4,810 
5,155 
4,906 
13,010 


Total. 

Europe 


Barrels 

461, 185 

830,603 

406,149 

1,  692, 159 

1,984,818 

1,424,888 

1,135,997 

1,399,276 

941,366 

730,794 

765,686 
1,456,237 
1, 138,  631 
1,^34,018 
1,026, 752 


Canada 


20,231     1,841,866 
1,005        967,771 
1,463     1,190,991 
'"-    '       2,907 
1,202,221 


968 
2,173 

2,389 
4,981 
1,287 
4,696 
988 
4,536 
7,685 
267,690 


709,  416 
2,178,121 

499,324 
1,089, 151 

498,916 
2,  699,  670 
1,920,514 
4,880,813 


Barrels 
17,869 
16,  489 
19,650 
18, 451 
15,629 

21,840 

20,900 
51,438 
44,045 
65,920 

68,920 
155,081 
206,857 
376, 951 
299,347 

318,840 
301,986 
314, 955 
457,948 
264,665 

188,543 
327,561 

44,824 
264,677 

47,005 
347,  919 

45,459 
646,817 


Mexico 


Barrels 
4,243 
5,041 
6,488 
6,678 
9,071 

12,278 
11,  312 
16,  294 
10,834 
17,157 

20,899 
18,539 
23,799 
31,271 
11,080 

8,000 
10,365 
36(686 
67,466 
33,442 

25,676 
46,500 
20,983 
26,011 

4,414 
103, 824 

1,749 
126,223 


Aus- 
tralia 


Barrels 
9,270 
7,142 

10, 836 
6,161 

10,003 

7,770 
14,204 
12,869 
11,399 
21,120 

3,400 
12,230 
427 
14,346 
35,536 

22,679 
34,809 
25,343 
7,603 


Cuba 


13 

3,755 


2 

234 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research. 

Compiled  from  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States. 

•  Includes  Norway. 

1  Included  in  Sweden.  .      .     ,  : 

•  Six  months,  January-June.    Previous  to  January,  1922,  boxed  apples  were  included  with  barreled  apples. 


Barrels 
8,361 
8,229 
5,424 
7,928 
6,637 

11,605 

9,628 
18,864 
13,580 
16,699 

16,835 
21,928 
18,962 
19,745 
13,764 

26,595 
28,210 
30,093 
30,854 
26,936 

28,151 
40,233 
20,523 
10,365 
20,156 
49,  973 
24,537 
85,425 


Brazil 


Barrels 
1,724 
2,012 
86 
3,394 
4,005 

8,696 
4,354 
7,697 
.6,  331 
7,208 

9,462 

13,387 
20,956 
14, 172 
25,314 

26,297 

28,486 
25,297 
16,347 
11,718 

23,557 
13,247 

6,774 
8,280 
1,602 

39,550 
232 

84,543 


Argen- 
tina 


Barrels 


3 

72 
255 

680 
1,180 
8,464 
7,239 

36,266 

49,179 
44,003 
58,453 
29,176 
6,578 


14,907 
7,857 
4,200 
13,  083 
60,  777 
26, 794 
86,716 


OS 
OS 


Other 
coun- 
tries 


Barrels 
23,984 
14,155 
12,081 
21,  346 
18,099 

18,089 
12,  594 
32,836 
21, 918 
37,129 

36,296 
43,  524 
38,285 
52,  393 
68,510 

68,346 
50,691 
58,179 
34,109 
30,790 

46,906 
40,  777 
28,896 
22,250 
10,  405 

189,  529 
12,722 

288,662 


Total 


Barrels 
626,636 
883,  673 
459,  719 

1,  656, 129 

2,  018,  262 

1,499,942 
1,  208,  989 
1,  539,  267 
1,049,546 
896,279 

922, 078 
1, 721, 108 
1,  456,  381 
2, 150, 132 
1,806,669 

2,351,801 
1, 466, 321 
1,739,997 
635,409 
1,676,348 

1,080,698 
2, 665, 101 

629, 181 
1, 394,  934 

592,  581 
3,491,244 
2,032,241 
6, 198, 199 


Frmts  and  Vegetables 
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Table  165. — Apples:  Cold-storage  holdings  intheJUnited  States,  October  1,  1914- 

December  1,  1924  l 

[Thousands— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 
BARRELS 


Season  beginning  October 

Oct.  1 

Nov.  1 

Dec.  1 

Jan.  1 

Feb.  1 

Mar.  1 

Apr.  1 

May  1 

Junel 

1914               

2,929 
3,743 
2,680 
2,754 
2,582 
2,693 

3,966 
1,742 
3,708 

4,962 

2,438 
3,324 
2,121 
2,226 
1,704 
2,092 

3,016 
1,424 
2,839 
3,993 

1,716 
2,543 
1,560 
1,575 
962 
1,385 

2,020 

996 

2,013 

3,024 

896 
1,561 
1,044 
978 
487 
705 

1,027 

561 

1,199 

1,925 

299 
799 
543 
356 
198 
274 

449 

248 

678 

1,113 

61 

1918  -            

3,093 
2,530 
2,558 
2,915 
3,108 

3,516 
1,822 
4,133 
4,619 
3,651 

4,213 
3,166 
3,195 
3,280 
3,326 

4,570 
1,979 
4,319 

5,477 
4,167 

218 

1916                      — 

183 

1917.  .                   

101 

1918                             

68 

1919. 

824 

452 
570 
1,219 
664 
543 

64 

1920        - 

170 

1921 

74 

1922  .                — 

150 

1923 

451 

1924                                        

BOXES 


1914                    

4,091 
3,210 
4,356 
5,534 
5,137 
8,508 

7,259 
11,061 

8,319 
14,  201 

3,441 
2,738 
3,790 
5,192 
4,205 
7,296 

6,266 
8,667 
7,612 
11,550 

2,323 
2,096 
2,646 
3,764 
2,431 
5,331 

4,890 
6,282 
6,593 
8,821 

1,341 
1,268 
1,604 
2,416 
1,410 
2,982 

3,548 
4,107 
3,345 
6,837 

525 

709 

796 

966 

546 

1,698 

2,009 

2,088 

1,475 

2,901 

142 

1915. 

1,789 
2,190 
2,216 
2,513 
4,244 

2,878 
5,464 
4,164 
6,886 
6,620 

3,685 
3,977 
4,483 
4,945 
7,793 

6,651 
11, 281 

7,271 
13,  866 

9,917 

268 

1916                  

246 

1917  .                 

172 

1918. 

170 

1919. - 1— 

440 
277 
667 
699 
789 
829 

447 

1920. - 

826 

1921 — 

1922. 

721 
380 

1923                         — 

949 

1924 

BARRELS  AND  BOXES' 

4,293 
4,813 
4,132 
4,599 

4,294 
6,529 

6,386 
5,429 
6,481 
9,696 

3,585 
4,236 
3,385 
3,957 
3,105 
4,  §24 

5,105 
4,313 
5,376 
7,843 

2,491 
3,242 
2,442 
2,830 
1,772 
3,162 

3,650 
3,090 
3,877 
5,965 

1,343 
1,984 
1,545 

1,783 

956 

1,699 

2,210 
1,930 
2,314 
3,871 

474 
1,035 
808 
678 
380 
806 

1,119 

944 

1,070 

2,080 

108 

1915                                    

3,689 
3,260 

3,296 
3,752 
4,523 

4,475 
3,643 
6,521 
6,914 
5,758 

5,441 
4,492" 
4,689 
4,928 
5,923 

6,787 
5,739 
6,743 
10,099 
7,473 

304 

1916                       .... 

265 

1917                                  

159 

126 

1919   

971 

544 
792 
1,452 
927 
820 

213 

1920. I 

446 

1921                  

314 

1922.  .                

277 

1923    .              

798 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research. 

1  All  apples,  except  those  packed  in  western-style  boxes,  are  tabulated  in  terms  of  barrels,  on  the  basis 
of  3  bushels  to  tho  barrel;  since  Oct.  1, 1923,  apples  packed  in  bushel  baskets  are  also  included  in  this 
tabulation.  Three  boxes  are  considered  the  equivalent  of  1  barrel. 

>  In  terms  of  barrels. 


Table  166.- 


■  Apples:  Farm  price  per  bushel,  15th  of  montn,  United  States, 
1910-19S4 


Year  beginning 
June 

June 
15 

July 
15 

Aug. 
15 

Sept 
15 

Oct. 
15 

Nov. 
15 

Dec. 
15 

Jan. 
15 

Feb. 
15 

Mar. 
15 

Apr. 
15 

May 
15 

Weight- 
ed av. 

1910 

CU. 
112.0 
135.4 
108.0 
101.2 

CU. 
76.9 

94.8 
82.5 
86.0 

CU. 
73.8 
7a  0 
67.5 
75.2 

CU. 
73.6 
70.2 
62.2 
76.5 

Cts. 
77.4 
65.8 
61.3 
85.6 

CU. 
89.3 
73.1 
63.5 
94.4 

CU. 

100.2 
£6.1 
72.6 

103.6 

CU. 

115.7 
92.7 
74.3 

110.6 

CU. 

118. 6 
98.8 
78.4 

123.0 

CU. 
124.7 
103.6 

82.4 
128.9 

CU. 
13a  8 
114.9 

85.0 

137.1 

CU. 

13a  6 
12a  8 

94.0 
146.4 

CU. 

88.1 

1911 

7a  6 

1912 

66.8 

1913 

93.0 

Av.  1910-1913..- 

114.2 

85.0 

72.4 

70.6 

72.6 

80.1 

90.6 

98.3 

104.7 

109.9 

119.0 

127.2 

81.1 

1914          

135.6 
90.3 
104.9 
146.5 
144.6 
223.4 
249.1 

91.2 

7a  4 

86.5 
125.1 
125.7 
187.6 
196.7 

eae 

61.8 
80.7 
100.6 
114.5 
161.4 
152.1 

61.6 
68.0 
76.6 
96.6 
118.9 
153.2 
134.8 

56.0 
66.1 
82.5 
105.1 
129.4 
175.6 
125  9 

57.3 
72.4 
92.0 
lift  8 
13&  9 
184.9 
130.7 

66.6 
77.0 
103.4 
127.4 
150. 9 
213.9 
143.2 

69.3 
86.1 
104.3 
132.9 
148.9 
216.9 
130.8 

73.1 
90.5 
114.4 

13a  5 

159.8 
229.2 
132.8 

73.4 
91.2 
126.9 
142  6 
190. 1 
236.7 
134.7 

80.1 
94.8 
137.1 
143.9 
203.5 
253.5 
142.2 

90.6 
97.5 
142.9 
155  8 
220.8 
286.8 
162.3 

62  7 

1918.: 

71.0 

1918                  

90.7 

1917 

113.0 

1918 -' 

137.8 

1919 

1920.. 

186.1 
134.4 

A  v.  1914-1920.... 

156.3 

127.3 

106.7 

99.8 

105.8 

113.3 

126.  1 

126.9 

134.  0 

142  2 

!«LL 

165.1 

113.7 

1921 

173.9 
202.7 
188.6 
159.3 

165,3 
181.7 
166.7 
141.3 

166.1 
100.4 
121.4 
121.6 

171.4 
94.8 

108.0 
109.8 

196.4 

93.4 

114.0 

115.9 

215.7 
101.6 
114.6 
119.  6 

224.5 

ioao 

114.0 
128.2 

183.5 
131.5 
121.3 

206.7 
142.3 
125.0 

206.2 
144.9 
129.1 

194.6 
156.5 
129.4 

241.4 

17a  7 

131.3 

196.2 

1922 

MJ7.5 

1923-. .- 

117.3 

1924 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates . 


Table  167. — Apples:  Average  I.  e.  I.  price  to  jobbers  at  10  markets,  1980-1924 

IN  BAERELS 


OS 
O 


Market. 

September ' 

October 

Novem- 
ber 
average 

Decem- 
ber 
average 

January 
average 

February 

average 

March 

average 

April 

May 

i 

Season  beginning 
September 

Bange 

Average 

Range 

Average 

Range 

Average 

Range 

Average 

NewYork: 

1920 

$2  75-$8.00 
5. 80-13. 00 
1. 60-  7. 80 
2.00-7.50 
2.75-  8.00 

3.60-8.00 
7.  00-10.  00 
2  00-  6.  00 
2. 75-  7.  00 
2. 60-12. 00 

2.  00-  7.  50 
4.80-10.50 
1.60-  6.80 
1.75- 7. 00 
2.25-8.00 

3.  00-  6.  50 
5. 25-  9.  00 
2.  50-  4.  00 
2. 80-  5.  50 
4.00-  5.00 

3.00-7.25 

$4.86 
8.09 
3.53 
5.16 
4.53 

6.86 
8.26 
3.88 
4.60 
6.25 

5.00 
7.  ,44 
3.39 
428 
4  99 

4.99 
7.22 
3.25 
4  06 
4.86 

8.34 

$2.OO-$9.O0 
5.00-11.00 
2.00-  8. 50 
2. 00-10. 00 
2.76-9.00 

3.60-9.00 
6. 00-10. 50 
2  25-7.00 
a50-6.25 
3. 75-10.00 

2. 50-  8. 50 

4.  00-12. 00 
2.00-7.00 
1. 78-  6. 50 
2.26-8.00 

3.00-6.00 
5. 00-  9. 00 
2.50-5.00 
3.00-8  50 
2.80-6.00 

2  76-  7.  80 
4  85-  8.  25 
1. 75-  4  78 
1. 75-  6.  28 
2.00-7.00 

2.  78-  6.  00 
8.  00-  8.  50 
2  00-4  75 
3.00-5.60 
2.60-7.00 

5.  60-10.  00 
7. 00-  &  50 
4.00-6.50 
6. 50-  6. 80 

$8.23 
7.72 
463 
4.80 
8.82 

6.28 
8.00 
4.41 
5.06 
6.31 

4.93 
6.63 
3.68 
a  77 
468 

446 

7.16 

a  si 

3.84 
4.10 

467 
6.48 
3.36 
3.  CO 
4.32 

463 
7.64 
3.32 
4.07 

8.69 

7.81 
7.37 
8.11 
6.11 

$5.66 
7.18 
4.94 
4.58 
6.51 

6.29 
7.97 
4.68 
8.12 
6.80 

4.49 
6.57 
.3.86 
3.93 
480 

481 
6.55 
3.99 
3.49 
4.78 

4  97 
5.44 
'3.15 
3.29 
490 

4.45 
6.98 
4.15 
4.30 
4.80 

5.85 
7.73 
455 

5.40 

$4  71 
7.82 
4  67 
4  71 
6.21 

5.23 
8.10 
490 
496 
'  6.21 

4.13 
6.65 
413 
3.61 

4.98 

4  68 
6.25 
4.38 
4.05 
5.62 

483 

$4  80 
8.23 
6.08 
4.46 

$5.01 
8.62 
5.09 
4.69 

$6.01 
7.64 
5.37 
4.50 

$3.  50-$10. 00 
5. 00-  12  00 
3. 00-  8.50 
1.25-    9.00 

$6.79 
7.44 
6.03 
4  82 

$4.  oo-$ia  50 

$8.03 

1921  . 

1922 ■ 

1923 i 

1924 

3.75^  8.50 
1.50-    7.50 

6.75 
4  29 

Chicago: 

1920 . 

5.36 
8.48 
458 
4  90 

615 
9.07 
4.84 
5.12 

6.38 

8.49 
5.17 
4  99 

4.50-  a  00 
6.00-  9.00 
4  00-7.00 
2.00-    6.00 

5.55 
7.86 
8.43 

4.28 

5.00-    9.00 

6.63 

1921  —  . 

1922 

4.00-  9.60 
2.00-    8.75 

efio 

1923 

4.02 

1924 

Philadelphia : 

1920 

4.05 
7.38 
433 
3.63 

417 
7.44 
4  72 
3.75 

444 
7.01 
4  91 
a  82 

2.85-  7.00 
4  25-  8.90 
4.00-  6.80 
1.50-    4  75 

5.07 
6.64 

5.24 

a  37 

4.00-    7.50 

6.00 

1921 

1922 

4  25-  8.50 
1.50-    6.00 

5.81 

1923 

3.46 

Pittsburgh: 

1920 

4.69 
7.63 
4  29 
3.99 

473 
7.42 
4.38 
407 

5.06 
7.07 
484 
4.26 

3.25-  6.50 
6.76-  8.O0 
3.00-  6.50 
2.50-    4.80 

5.34 
7.02 
480 
3.39 

4  60-    a  50 

6.31 

1921 

1922 - 

4  0O-  7.00 
2.50-    4  50 

6.44 

1923 

3.36 

St.  Louis: 

1920       .    ---- -'- 

468 

4.88 

6.23 

4  75-    8  50 

5.92 

8.80-  10.00 

6.68 

2  00-  4.85 
1.  75-  5.  25 
2.00-6.50 

4. 00-  6. 00 
7.00-9.00 
2.80-4.00 

3.40 
4  07 
4.^0 

5.40 
8.12 
3.15 

4  83 
418 
6.93 

4.87 
6.72 
4.41 
4  88 
6.43 

863 
7.97 
434 
6.61 

4.61 
3.98 

4.53 
4.24 

4  89 
4.18 

aSCh  7.50 
1.75-    5.50 

4.89 
3.65 

1923                     

* 

Cincinnati: 

1920 , 

4.46 
7.44 
4.46 
4  39 

4  65 
7.62 
4.72 
416 

5.31 
7.56 
8.08 
3.89 

4  25-  8.00 
6.00-  8.50 
4.00-  6.50 
1.50-    4.60 

6.02 
7.76 
5. 46 
3.41 

6  00-    7.75 

6.70 

4.65-  6.50 
2.50-    4.75 

6.98 

3.84 

St.  Paul: 

7.00-12.60 

8.79 

5.31 

5.69 

5.87 

4  75-    7.50 

6.39 

4.69 
5.39 

6.20 
5.19 

4.95 
5.06 

8.00-  8.80 
3.25-    400 

.619 
a77 

5.00-  680 
3.25-    6  00 

5  46 

3.87 

Minneapolis: 

1920 

6. 50-11.  50 

9.63 

5  75-11. 00 
7. 50-10  00 
3. 50-  6.  50 
4.00-8.00 
4.60-7.60 

5.00-8.00 

8.88 
8.78 
5.12 
6.16 
6.89 

7.25 

7.85 
■   9.77 
4  80 
5.08 
6.46 

5.95 

5.84 
8.89 
5.05 

5.14 
7.40 

5.68 

6.13 
8.57 
6.29 
5.86 

6.17 
9.66 
5.27 
5.50 

614 
9.87 
5.49 

5.48 

6.00- 

7.50 

6  78 

7.00-8.25 

7.51 

1921 ,...:. 

1922.- 

3.  25-  6  00 

4.73 

5.00- 
3.50- 

6.25 
7.00 

5.39 
5.17 

5.25-  6  00 
3.25-    3.50 

6.73 
3.38 

.  1923 

6.00-7.60 

7.50-9.00 
10  00-12. 00 
3. 00-  4. 00 
4. 00-  6. 50 
3.25-6.00 

3. 50-  7. 60 
5. 00-11.  00 
3. 00-  5.  75 
4.  00-  9.  00 
3. 00-10.00 

6.30 

8.45 
11.00 
3.62 
5.02 
5.67 

5.90 
8.88 
3.86 
5.20 
6.40 

Kansas  Oity: 

1920 

1921 -. 

6.58 

6.97 

'  5.73 

5.75- 

7.00 

6.91 

8.75-    600 

5.88 

1922: 

3.75-5.00 
3.25-5.50 
6.00-6.50 

3. 00-14. 00 
7.50-U.OO 
2.00-6.50 
3. 50-  7.  60 
3.00-8.00 

4,33 
4.78 
6.16 

5.74 
9.23 
4  79 
4.85 
5.42 

450 
430 

6.64 

5.46 
8.42 
4  76 
4  40 

5.36 

458 
4  35 
6.16 

5.52 
8.12 
4.42 
3.95 
5.79 

4  53 
4.88 

4.38 
4  78 

5.05 
4  74 

450- 
3.50- 

7.60 
6.00 

5.82 
4  75 

4.75-  5.00 
3.00-6.00 

4.88 
4.45 

1923 

1924 . 

Washington:8 

1920 :.... 

468 
8.28 
4  41 
3.88 

4.71 
8.24 
4.43 
4.20 

5.19 
8.43 
4.96 
4  38 

3.50- 
6.00- 
4.00- 
2.00- 

7.50 
9.00 
7.50 
7.00 

5.56 
8.38 
5.61 
4.28 

4  00-  10  00 

6  61 

1921 

1922.... 

1923 

3.76-  8  00 
2.25-    5.50 

6.23 
4.04 

1924 

IN  BOXES 


New.  York: 
1920 ' 

$4  00-$5.25 
2.25-6.00 
1.50-4.50 
1.60-450 
1. 75-  5. 00 

400-5.25 

$4.40 
4.06 
2.65 
2.95 
3.26 

4  62 

$2.  25-$5.  50 
2.00-5.50 
1.40-5.25 
1.15-5.00 
1.60-460 

$3.68 
3.36 
2.85 
2.41 
2.95 

$3.29 
2.80 
2.36 
2.09 
2.92 

3.67 
3.05 
2.48 
2.42 
3.42 

2.72 
2.41 
1.93 
1.77 
2.57 

3.64 
2.85 
2.00 
2.09 
2.77 

$3.88 
3.12 
2.42 
2.13 
2.93 

a  75 
3. 00 
2.61 
2.55 
3.58 

2.52 
2.49 
2.10 
1.76 
2.86 

$3.70 
3.01 
2.41 
2.04 

$3.90 
3  35 
2.35 
2.05 

$3.77 
3.41 
2.57 
2.11 

$Z50-$6.  00 
2. 75-  4  75 
1. 90-  3.  75 
1.  25-  2.  50 

$3.98 
3.54 
2.74 
2.06 

$2.75-$5.00 

$3.87 

1921 

1922 

2. 25-  4  75 
1. 75-  2. 66 

3.45 
2.20 

1923 

1924 

Chicago: 

1920 

3.14 
3.16 
2.69 
2.47 

3.30 
3.34 
2.71 
2.49 

3.62 
3.36 
3.07 
2.50 

2  26-5  25 
2.00-450 
2.  25^  6.  00 
1.  50-  3.  75 

3.23 
3.45 
2.96 
2.55 

2.50-4  50 

3.23 

1921 

2.00-4  75 
1. 50-  3. 75 
1.50-3.75 
2. 25-  4  50 

2.00-475 
1.38-5  00 
1. 25-  3.  50 
1. 00-  3. 26 
1. 75-  4  60 

3.50-5.50 
2. 00-  4  75 
1. 60-  3. 00 
1. 25-  4  60 
2.00-4  50 

3.43 
2.69 
2.39 
3.41 

3.16 
2.88 
2.34 
1.82 
2.62 

4.26 
3.22 
2.17 
2.39 
3.10 

1922 

1.00-2.80 
2.50-400 
2. 25-  4  25 

1.89 
3.10 
3.09 

1.85-5.00 
1.  75-  3. 75 

1923 

1924 

Philadelphia: 

3.44 
2.77 
2.07 
1.87 

3.83 
2.96 
2.06 
1.71 

3.06 
3.32 
2.39 
1.76 

2.00-4.00 

3.11 

1921-., 

2.  25-  a  75 
2  00-3.25 
1.25-2.50 

3.13 
2.65 
1.96 

1922 

1928. 

1.50-    2.65 

1924 

2.01 

Pittsburgh: 

1920 

2.60 
3  07 
2.22 
2.07 

3.11 
3.50 
2.49 
2.54 

2. 25-  3.  75 
2.25-4  50 
2. 00-  3. 50 
1.  50-  4  00 

3.04 
3.13 

2.71 
2.66 

2.25-4  00 

3.18 

1921 

3.26 

2.28 
2.41 

1922...,, 

2.32 
2.27 
3.09 

2. 25-  3. 50 
1. 75-  4  00 

1923 ... 

2.76 

1  Quotations  began  on  Sept.  1  in  1920, 1922,  1923;  Sept.  7, 1921;  Sept.  2, 1924. 

1  Last  reported  quotations  of  Reason  May  28, 1921;  May  1, 1922;  May  12, 1923;  June  18, 1924. 

'  Sales  direct  to  retailers  to  September,  1923. 
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Table  167. — Apples:  Average  I.  c.  I.  price  to  jobbers  at  10  markets,  1920-1984 — Continued 

IN  BOXES— Continued 


s 


Market. 

Season  beginning 

September 

September » 

October 

Novem- 
ber 
average 

Decem- 
ber 
average 

January 
average 

February 
average 

March 
average 

April 

May 

i 

Range 

Average 

Range 

Average 

Range 

Average 

Range 

Average 

St.  Louis: 
1921 

$2.70 

$3.09 

$2.97 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Cincinnati: 

1920 

2.40 

1921 

1922 

$2.05 

1923 

St.  Paul: 

1920 

$3. 25-$3. 75 
3.00-4.25 
1. 80-  3. 50 
2.00-8.00 

$3.50 
3.62 
2.20 
2.42 

$3.34 
3.56 
2.64 
2.60 

3.23 
3.62 
2.45 
2.69 

3.09 
3.32 
2.27 
2.78 

3.54 
3.15 
2.21 
2.88 

3.28 
3.33 
2.41 
2.85 

$3. 00-$3.  75 

3.  oo- a  50 

2.40-2.75 
2. 15-  3. 50 

$3.29 
3.26 
2.56 
2.53 

$3.00-$3.50 

$3.27 

1921 

$2  2M3. 76 
2.25-2.60 

$2.81 

2,38 

1922 

2. 50-  2. 85 
225-2.75 

2  72 

1923 

2.33 

1924 

Minneapolis : 

1920 

3.40-4.40 
2.90-4.75 

1. 75-  3. 60 
1.30-3.15 
2.75-4.60 

3.00-4.50 
2.76-4.60 
1.  75-  3. 50 
1.  25-  4.  00 

1.76-  6.00 

2.25-6.00 

3.80 
3.75 
2  50 
2.55 
3.09 

3.61 
3.64 
2.76 

2.69 
3.63 

3.75 

3.74 
3.57 
2.70 
2.49 
3.70 

3.60 
3.63 
2.78 
2.38 
3.62 

3.64 
2.79 
2.69 

3.60 

3.59 
3.77 
2.62 
2.37 
3.79 

3:07 
3.62 
2.75 
2.38 
3.62 

3.38 
2.64 
2.62 
3.63 

3.18 
3.46 
2.59 
2.60 

3.45 
3.39 
2.40 
2.88 

3.41 
3.57 
2.58 
2.73 

3.00-3.75 
3.0O-4.0O 
2.50-3.00 
2. 10-  3. 50 

3.38 

3.46 

•      2.79 

2.53 

3.00-3.75 

3.38 

1921 

2. 25-  4. 75 
2.40-3.37 

3.22 
2.59 

1922 

2  50-3.00 

2.  25-  2. 75 

2  78 

1923 

237 

1924 

2.76-3.60 

3.09 

Kansas  City: 

1920 

2.84 
3.49 
2.74 
2.68 

3.29 
3.59 
2.70 
2.75 

3.53 
3.75 
3.1* 

2.86 

3. 50-  4. 50 
3.00-4.50 
2.75-4.00 
2.25-3.75 

4.00 
3.48 
3.32 
2.92 

3.60-4.50 

4.00 

1921 

3.75 

3.75 

1922 

275-3.25 
240-3.75 

3.00 

1923.. 

2.50-3.25 
1.76-4.00 

2.74 
2.67 

3.08 

1924  ... . 

Washington: 

3.06 
2.62 
2.74 

3.52 
2.38 
2.89 

3.44 
2.39 
2.72 

3.00-4.50 
2. 00-  3. 25 
1.50- 4. 00 

3.54 
2.65 
2.38 

250-4.25 
1.75-2  75 

3.05 

1923 .......:... 

1.50-3.60 
2.76-4.00 

2.85 
3.30 

1.25-3.75 

2.  50-  4.  50 

2.77 
3.72 

2.36 

1924 

1 """ 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Compiled  from  data  of -the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Division.  Average  prices  as  shown  are  based  on  stock  of  good  merchantable 
quality  and  condition  only;  they  are  simple  averages  of  daily  range  of  selling  prices.  Since  all  varieties  are  included,  these  figures  can  be  taken  only  as  an  index  of  the  changes  in 
Ule  level  of  apple  prices. 

•  Quotations  began  on  Sept.  1  in  1920, 1922, 1923;  Sept.  7, 1921;  Sept.  2, 1924.        •  Last  reported  quotations  of  season  May  28, 1921;  May  1, 1922;  May  12, 1923,  June  8, 1924. 
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Table  168. — Apples: 


Average  I.  c.  I.' price  to  jobbers  per  barrel  at  New    York, 
September,   1900-December,   1924 


Season  beginning 

September 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

lflOO 

$1.93 
3.41 
1.91 
2.69 
2.00 

a  18 
2.67 
3.72 
2.68 

$1.97 
3.62 
1.97 
2.43 
2.03 

2.97 
3.32 
3.66 
3.04 

$2.53 
4.78 
2.20 
2.94 
1.96 

a  75 
3.06 
a  55 

a  16 

$aio 

5.00 
2.00 
2.71 
2.25 

3  75 
2.62 

3.34 

a  60 

$2.  75 
6.00 
2.37 
2.90 
2.38 

a  75 

2.88 
3.46 
409 

$ai5 

5.06 
2.59 
2.97 
2.44 

450 
3.25 
3.52 
453 

$3.55 
490 
2.12 
3.06 
2.75 

4  82 

3.22 
3.22 
4.68 

$a8i 

425 
2.00 

ao2 

2.43 

6.06 
a  66 

aoo 

5.00 

$a72 
440 

1801 

1902 

2.52 

1908 

2.91 

1904.    

2.97 

1906: 

5.59 

1908. 

5.00 

mot: - 

2.60 

1008 

5.02 

1909, 

3-72 

3.  SO 
2.55 
2,66 
a  29 

4.22 
3.65 
3.06 
3.06 
3.44 

a  8i 
a  75 

2.71 
2.75 
3.75 

3.69 
4.14 
3.12 
2.62 
4.00 

a  82 
4.12 
2.84 
2.71 
4.06 

3.21 
4.50 
2.96 

2.78 
4.79 

3.28 
4  75 
3.39 
2.70 
4  75 

3.48 
6.36 
4.20 
3.  IS 
6.34 

a  71 

1910. - — 

6.31 

19U„ 

4.00 

1912     

4,00 

1S13 

5.14 

Average,  1909-1913-.— 

3.14 

3.49 

3.36 

3.51 

3.51 

3.65 

a  77 

4.30 

443 

1914*. — '-•. 

2.38 
2.38 
3.30 
4.08 
5.38 
6.12 
4.86 

2.22 
2.95 
3.38 
4.44 
6.03 
7.81 
5.23 

2.78 
3.12 
4.18 
4.94 
5.98 
7.55 
5.66 

3.12 
3.06 
4.60 
5.10 
6.31 
7.50 
4.71 

2.80 
3.05 
5.00 
5.00 
6.50 
7.00 
4.80 

2.91 
3.19 
5.38 

4.88 
7.88 
8.06 
5.01 

2.84 
3.33 
5.91 
4.92 
9.55 
7.50 
6.01 

3.56 
3.12 
5.63 
5.75 
10.00 
7.08 
6.79 

3.65 

1916        .  .      .  - 

2.96 

1916  .           

5.28 

1917         

6.75 

1918 

10.80 

1919         

9.25 

1920 

8.03 

Average,  1914-1920 

4.07 

4.58 

4.89 

4.91 

4.88 

6.33 

6.72 

6.98 

6.67 

1921    

8.09 
3.63 
5.16 
4.63 

7.72 
4.63 
4.80 
5.82 

7.18 
4.94 
4.58 
6.51 

7.82 
4.67 
4.71 
6.21 

8.23 
5.08 
4.46 

8.62 
5.09 
4.69 

7.64 
5.37 
4.60 

7.44 
6.03 
4  82 

1922       

6.76 

1923 

4.29 

..',,■ 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  September,  1900,  to  May,  1920,  compiled  .from  the 
American  Agriculturist,  average  of  weekly  range;  subsequently,  compiled  from  data  of  the  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Division,  average  of  daily  range.  Since  all  varieties  are  included,  these  figures  can  be  taken 
only  as  an  index  of  the  changes  in  the  level  of  apple  prices. 

Table  169. — Apples:  Average  I.  c,  I.  price  to  jobbers   per  barrel  at  New  York 
for  October  15,  January  1,  and  March  1,  1881-1924 


Season  be- 
1  ginning 

Oct.  15 

Jan.  1 

Mar.  1 

Season  be- 
ginning 

Oct.  15 

Jan.  1 

Mar.  1 

Season  be- 
ginning 

Oct.  .15 

Janil' 

Mar.l 

1881 

$3.00 

$3.00 

$2.76 

1899 .-. 

$2.38 

$2.62 

$3.12 

1914 

$2.50 

$2.88 

$a» 

1882. 

2.26 

2.88 

3.40 

1900. 

1.88 

a  12 

3.12 

1915 

2.88 

aoo 

3,00 

1883: - 

2.25 

aas 

3.48 

1901 

3.50 
1.88 

6.00 

5.25 

1916 

a  12 

4  88 

*6>p2 

1884 

1886 

'   1.38 

1.88 

2.85 

1902 

2.26 

2.25 

1917 

4.60 

5.00 

'■  5",  CO 

1.60 

1.94 

1.56 

1903.—— 

2.60 

2.75 

aoo 

1918 

6.38 

6.50 

9;  ^5 

1919 

6.75 

6.60 

"8:J5 

J886 

ZOO 
1.68 

400 
2.88 

aoo 

2.59 

1904 

1905.. 

1.88 

aoo 

2.38 
3.75 

2.62 
-4  62 

1920. 

5.25 

5.50 

:&9* 

1888i 

2  25 

1.-88 

-      1.38 

1906— 

3.38 

2.65 

3.12 

Average 

1889 

1890- 

2  75 

aoo 

aoo 

400 

3.25 
425 

1907 

1908. 

3.75 
3.25 

3.38 
3.75 

3.50 
4  75 

1914-1920. 

4.34 

4.89" 

5.68 

1891 

1.50 

1.50 

1.72 

1909. 

4.00 

4.12. 

3.25 

1921 

1922,. 

8.75 
4.62 

9.00 

6.12 

iaoo 

6.38 

1892. 

2.00 

3.00 

2.50 

1910— 

3.75 

400 

4  50 

1923 

4.88 

4.75 

6.60 

1893 

1894. 

2.25 
2.00 

a25 

2.75 

2.88 

1924       

6.12 

2.60 

400 

1912. 

3.00 

2.75 

2.88 

'.  I >'*}''  'i 

1895 

1.62 
1.38 

2.50 
1.31 

3.02 
2.38 

1913 

Average 

3.60 

4.26 

:  488 

i.'f-:'- 

1896 

-     .  J 

1897 

2.88 

a  75 

3.26 

1909-1913. 

a  so 

a  57 

3.68 

1898.- 

3.00 

a  75 

4  26 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  To  March  1,  1920,  compiled  from  the  American  Agri- 
culturist: subsequently  compiled  from  data  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Division,  average  of  the  daily 
range.  Since  all  varieties  are  included,  these  figures  can  be  taken  only  as  an  index  of  the  changes  in  the 
level  of  apple  prices. 
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CITRUS  FRUITS 
Table  170. — Oranges:  Production  and  value,  1916-1924 


Year 


1916.. 

1916.. 

1917.. 
,1918.. 
J919.. 

1920.. 

1921.. 
1922.- 
1923.. 
19241. 


Florida 


Produc- 
tion 


Average 
price 
per  box 
Dec.  1 


1,000 
boxes 
6,160 
6,933 
3,600 
5,700 
7,000 

8,100 
7,300 
9,700 

12,400 
13,400 


Dollart 
1.88 
2.06 
2.30 
2.65 
2.50 

2.20 
2.00 
2.30 
1.36 

1.36 


Farm 
value 
Dec.  1 


Produc- 
tion 


1,000 
dollars 
11, 562 
14,  213 
8,050 
15,105 
17,500 

17,820 

14,600 
22,310 
16,  740 
18,090 


California 


Average 
price 
per  box 
Dec.  1 


1,000 

boxes 
15,050 
17,500 
7,093 
18,500 
15,628 

21,  600 
13,000 
20,600 
24,100 
22,000 


Dollars 
2.60 
2.70 
2.75 
3.75 
2,75 

2.18 
2.80 
2.00 
2.00 
2.10 


Farm 
value 
Dec.  1 


1,000 
dollars 
39, 130 
47,250 
19,506 
69,  375 
42,  702 

47,088 
36,400 
41.000 
48,200 
46,200 


Total 


Produc- 
tion 


Average 

price 

per  box 

Dec.  1 


1,000 
boxes 
21,200 
24,433 
10,  593 
24,200 
22,  528 

29,700 
20,300 
30,200 
36,600 
35,400 


Dollars 
2.39 
2.52 
2.60 
3.49 
2.67 

2.19 
2.51 
2,10 
1.78 
1.82 


Farm 
value 
Deo.  1 


1,000 
dollars 
60,692 
61,463 
27,556 
84,480 
60,202 

64,908 
61,000 
63,310 
64,940 
64,290 


Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 


l  Preliminary. 


Table  171  —Citrus  fruits:  Car-lot    shipments,    by    State    of  origin,    September, 

1917-September,  19U 


GRAPEFRUIT 

■■■  ,             '■                   -    ■ 

Crop  movement  season l 

State 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 » 

Cars 
2,914 

Cars 
6,100 

Cars 
10,820 

Cars 
11,062 

Cars 

12,941 

-    -   7 

62 

478 

Cars 

16,969 
48 
103 
652 

Cars  . 
19,482 
99 

S53 

479 

433 

166 

234' 

3,148 

6,466 

11,324 

11,5*6 

19,486 

17,672 

20,167 

LEM 

ONS 

1 

6,"630 

9,636 

8,488 

12,740 

fi,030 

9,886 

'   8,94$ 

11,794 

10,562 

'  8,489 

»7« 

ORANGES 

c 

■  ril 

.  .ti          ■ .   . 

1  7,418 
2 

16,269. 
6 

16,912 
6 

':    20,890 
71 

16,^69 
■    |    150 

22,639 
;.;   ;396 

.21 
14,413 

'     77. 
33,905 

34,154 

46,829 

28,fc72~ 

48(342 

.4 

41,783 

21,864 

49,247 

61,164 

67,838 

43,969 

71,447 

75,906 

TOTAL 

CITRUS  FRUITS  (GRAPEFRUIT,  LEMONS,  AND  ORANGES) 

10,332 
2 

21,359 
8 

27,732 
6 

31,962' 
71 

;     28,310 
160 

39,608 
396 

52,882 

880 

13 

T3 

21 
19,677 

90 
43,894 

43,681 

69,066 

140 
39,409 

>    174 
57,382 

163 

-!2S2 

54,953 

30,032 

65,349 

71,436 

:  .91,178' 

68,016 

97,608, 

*08(816 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  data  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Divi- 
Bion     Shipments  as  shown  in  car  lots  include  those  by  boat  reduced  to  car-lot  basis. 
1  Crop  movement  season  extends  from  Sept.  1  of  one  year  through  September  of  the  following  year. 
i  Pt luminary. 
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Table  172. — Gfrapefruit,  Florida:  Average  auction  price  per  box  at  New  York, 

1919-19U 


Season  beginning 
October 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aver- 
age 

1919  

$3.72 
5.31 
3.37 
3.75 
2.89 
4.19 

$3.67 
4.71 
3.52 
3.84 
2.80 
2.99 

$3.29 
3.92 
3. 86 
4.00 
2.91 
2.39 

$3.16 
4.86 
3.47 
3.73 
3.00 

$3.28 
4.30 
3.78 
3.96 
2.86 

$3.60 
4.71 
3.91 
3.63 
3.15 

$105 
4.65 
4.46 
3.98 
3.02 

$5.02 
4.54 
5.20 
3.48 
3.45 

•$2.61 
4.21 
6.18 
3.26 
2.72 

i$6.20 

14.33 

•5.22 

2.96 

3.06 

'$3.70 

1920 

•4.55 

1921.. 

•4.03 

1922 

1923 

3.70 
2.98 

1924 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  New  York  Daily  Fruit  Reporter. 
Monthly  average  obtained  by  taking  simple  average  of  reported  averages  of  all  sales  of  "  golden  "  grade. 
Includes  all  sizes.    Yearly  average  weighted  by  number  of  sales  reported  during  each  month. 
1  Ten  sales  or  less  during  month. 
'  See  footnotes  to  figures  used  in  obtaining  this  average. 

Table  173. — Lemons,  California:  Average  auction  price  per  box  at  New  York, 

1919-19U 


Season  beginning 
October 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Aver- 
•  age 

1919. 

1920 

$7.33 
4.73 
4.96 
8.51 
4.40 
4.90 

$3.79 
2.78 
3.40 
7.44 
3.31 
6.80 

$2.45 
3.04 
4.34 
6.61 
3.42 
4.66 

$2.25 
3.39 
4.79 
5.01 
3.01 

$6.00 
4.11 
4.68 
5.42 
3.37 

$3.81 
3.14 
4.15 
4.20 
3.37 

$3.76 
2.91 
3.84 
4.79 
3.51 

$3.12 
3.82 
4.96 
6.12 
3.18 

$2.60 
8.17 
4.50 
7.92 
3.40 

$1.87 
8.99 
3.45 
6.07 
2.80 

$3.18 
3.72 
4.37 
7.68 
4.80 

$2.61 
5.87 
8.52 
7.28 
4.65 

$3.59 
4.64 

1921 

4.38 

1922 

1923... 

6.25 
3.56 

1924 

' 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  New  York  Daily  Fruit  Reporter. 
Monthly  average  obtained  by  taking  simple  average  of  reported  averages  of  all  sales.    Includes  all  sizes 
and  grades.    Yearly  average  weighted  by  number  of  sales  reported  during  each  month. 

Table  174. — Oranges,  California  navel:  Average  auction  price  per  box  at  New 

York,  1919-19H 


Season  beginning 
December 

Decem- 
ber 

January 

Febru- 
ary 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Average 

1919 

$5:80 
5.79 
6.46 
5.00 
4.44 
4.71 

•$6.98 
4.96 
4.64 
4.34 
3.50 

1  $6. 39 

3.66 

•4.81 

4.17 

3.50 

$5. 13 
4.20 
6.51 
3.91 
3.23 

$7.10 
4.41 

•6.97 
4.60 

4.05 

$5.71 
5.01 

•6.78 
4.61 
3.49 

$4.76 
5.71 

>>&70 

1920 

4.63 

1921... 

'6.07 

1922 

4.67 
•4.35 

4.45 

1923... 

'3.67 

1924 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  New  York  Daily  Fruit  Reporter. 

Monthly  average  obtained  by  taking  simple  average  of  reported  averages  of  all  sales  of  the  following- 
named  brands:  Paul  Neyron,  Golden  Cross,  Qlendora  Heights,  Pinnacle,  Earlibest,  and  Big  Tree.  In- 
cludes all  sizes.    Yearly  average  weighted  by  number  of  sales  reported  during  each  month. 

•  Ten  sales  or  less  during  month. 

■  See  footnotes  to  figures  used  in  obtaining  this  average. 

Table  175. — Oranges,  California  Valencia:  Average  auction  price  per  box  at  New 

York,  1919-19H 


Season  beginning 
May 

May 

June 

July 

Aug- 
ust 

Septem- 
ber 

Octo- 
ber 

Novem- 
ber 

Decem- 
ber 

Aver- 
age 

1919 

•$6.03 
4.91 
5.08 
7.S6 

4.81 
4.34 

$5.56 
6.62 
6.76 
8.42 
5.65 
4.97 

$5.49 
7.06 
5.35 
9,33 

4.77 
4.67 

$5.90 
7.67 
6.24 
8.95 
4  45 
5.81 

$5.91 
7.88 
6.23 
9.09 
6.56 
5.92 

$6.63 
7.91 
6.82 
8.45 
6.87 
6.64 

$5,  56 
9.22 
6.31 
6.04 
6.89 
6.63 

$5.24 
•8.67 

•  $6. 69 

1920 

'7.56 

1921 

6.09 

1922 

•6.90 

'8.13 

1923 

5.36 

1924. 

'5.19 

'5.70 

.   .  . 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  New  York  Daily  Fruit  Reporter. 

Monthly  average  obtained  by  taking  simple  average  of  reported  averages  of  all  sales  of  the  following- 
named  brands:  Carmencita,  Shamrock,  Bird  Rocks,  Bowman,  Advance,  and  Premium.  Includes  all 
sizes.    Yearly  average  weighted  by  number  of  sales  reported  during  each  month. 

•  Ten  sales  or  less  during  month. 

■  See  footnotes  to  figures  used  in  obtaining  this  average. 
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Table  176. — Oranges,   Florida:  Average   auction   price  per  box  at   New    York, 

1919-19H 


Season  beginning 
October 


1919 

1920 - 

1921 - 

1922 

1923 

1924 


Oct. 


>  $3. 16 

15.47 

3.06 

3.69 

13.11 


Nov. 


$2.80 
4.65 
4.18 
3.88 
3.56 
3.63 


Dec. 


$3.96 
3.17 
4.29 
4.08 
2.68 
3.67 


Jan. 


$4.22 
4.37 
3.95 
4.53 

2.84 


Feb. 


$6.43 
3.94 
4.85 
4.34 
3.02 


Mar. 


$6.63 
4.20 
6.68 
4.72 
3.16 


Apr. 


$9.40 
4.82 
7.15 
5.67 
3.51 


May 


$8.32 

6.56 
8.06 
5.47 
3.85 


June 


i$4.88 
8.99 
4.45 
4.88 


July 


i  $3.  51 

<9.79 

3.90 

'4.81 


Aver- 
age 


2  $5.  91 
»4.17 
*5.44 
4.65 
"3.27 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  New  York  Daily  Fruit  Reporter. 
Monthly  average  obtained  by  taking  simple  average  of  reported  averages  of  all  sales  of  "golden"  grade. 
Includes  all  sizes!^  Yearly  average  weighted  by  number  of  sales  reported  during  each  month. 

i  Ten  sales  or  less  during  month. 

2  See  footnotes  to  figures  used  in  obtaining  this  average. 

OLIVE  OIL 

Tabtt-  177 Olive  oil.  including  inedible:    International  trade,   calendar   years, 

•  average  1909-18,  annual  1921-192S 

[Thousand  pounds— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Average  1909-19131 


Country 


tBINCIPAl  EXPORTING  COCN- 
TME8 

Algeria... 

Greece 

Italy 

Spain - — 

Tunis — - 


FBIllCrPAL   IMPOBTING   COUN- 
TEIES 

Australia 

Belgium 

Brazil 

Canada.- - - 

Chile 


Cuba 

Denmark-- 

Egypt. 

IPrance-— 

Germany,, - 


Japan 

Morocco 

Netherlands.- 
New  Zealand- 
Norway 


Peru 

Philippine  Islands- 
Sweden.:--- 

Switzerland 


United  Kingdom. 
United  States.. ... 

Uruguay^ 

Other  countries.  __ 


Imports  Exports 


'6,643 

30 

2,020 


510 

"4, 296 

8,409 

1,593 

7,255 


Total- 


146 

4,803 

'42,602 

6,085 

126 
267 

'282 
68 

3,458 

»684 
360 
889 

4,138 

22,950 

39,903 

4,249 

102, 014 


2  11,666 
22,272 
76, 130 
86,464 
18,090 


11 


12,935 


375 
»205 


»  77 


264,653 


30,132 


258,758 


Imports  Exports 


25,196 


306 
1,373 
1,224 
1,557 
3,941 

7,915 

157 

3,127 

44,847 

1,332 

134 

6,614 

151 

54 

873 

825 

116 

253 

2,654 

9,864 
68,739 
6,486 
7,198 


4,120 
26,004 
30,908 
105,  768 
68,322 


1 
186 


9 

108 

10,009 


43 


193,227 


164 


324 


1922 


Imports  Exports 


246 

127 

9,321 

9 

20 


2,386 
6,896 
1,744 
6,636 

12,419 

186 

3,213 

68,300 
769 


234,984 


3,812 
139 
120 

4,434 

481 

177 

420 

2,914 

17,136 

87, 974 

«3,664 

2,316 


223,858 


20,830 
36,464 
40, 510 
102, 472 
68,319 


207 


81 

13,742 

4 


1923  preliminary 


Imports  Exports 


171 

77 

1,116 

1 


2,495 


2,188 


3,356 

49,645 

937 


301 
24 


(") 


190 


283,161 


148 
4,184 

1,067 
214 


3,084 

17,863 

117,  795 

«4,895 

1,414 


210,900 


24,533 

8,528 

94,657 

125,463 


147 


79 

13,183 

13 


307 


266,886 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Official  sources  except  where  otherwise  noted.    Oon- 
Tersion  on  basis  of  7.5  pounds  to  the  gallon, 
i  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  Oleaginous  Products  and  Vegetable  Oils. 
»  Four-year  average. 
'  Less  than  600  pounds. 
■  Six  months. 
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FRUITS  AND  NUTS 
Table  178. — Fruits  and  nuts:  Production  and  value  in  California,  1919-19Z4 


Crop  and  year 


Produc- 
tion 


Farm  value,  Dec.  1 


Per  unit 


Total 


Crop  and  year 


Produc- 
tion 


Farm  value,  Dec.  1 


Per  unit       Total 


Apples: 
1919.. 
1920.. 

1921.. 

1922.. 
1923.. 
1924.. 
Pears: 

1919.. 

1920__ 

1921.. 

1922.. 

1923. _ 

1924.. 
Peaches: 

1919... 

1920... 

1921... 

1922... 

1923... 

1924... 
Apricots: 

1919... 

1920... 

1921... 

1922... 

1923. _. 

1924... 
Prunes:' 

1919... 

1920__. 

1921... 

1922... 

1923... 

1924... 
Plums: 

1919— 

1920... 

1921 

1922... 

1923— 

1924... 
Cherries: 

1919... 

1920... 
'    1921... 

1922... 

1923... 

1924... 
Raisins: ' 

1919... 

1920... 

1921... 

1922... 

1923— 

1924... 


Bushels 

8,200,000 

6,000,000 

6,500,000 

7,  850,  000 

10,600,000 

7, 370, 000 

Tons 

115,000 

102,000 

86,000 

160,000 

133,000 

117,000 

430,000 

360,000 
310,000 
410,000 
380,000 
285,000 

175,000 
110,000 
100,000 
145,000 
210,000 
137,000 

135,000 
97,250 
100,000 
110,000 
130,000 
115,000 

42,000 
35,000 
42,000 
48,000 
69,000 
39,000 

12,400 

17,600 
13,000 
14,000 
17,000 
13,600 

182,600 

177,000 
145,000 
237,000 
290,000 
180,000 


$1.45 
1.60 
1.35 
.90 
.75 
1.22 

72.00 

90.00 
62  60 
50.00 
50.00 
65.00 

60.00 
76.00 
41.60 
45.00 
24.00 
35.00 

80.00 
85.00 
6tt  00 

7a  oo 

28.00 
46.00 

240.00 
130.00 

13a  oo 

140.00 
100.00 

lio.oo 


- 


$11,  890,  000 
9,600,000 
8,775,000 
7, 065, 000 
7,  875, 000 
8,991,000 

8,280,000 
9, 180,  000 
5, 355,  000 
7,500,000 
6,  660,  000 
7,605,000 

25, 800, 000 
27,  360,  000 
12,  910, 000 
18,  450,  000 
9,120,000 
9,975,000 

14,000,000 
9,350,000 
5,000,000 

10, 150,  000 
6,250,000 
6, 302, 000 

32,400,000 

12,  643, 000 

13,  000,  000 
15, 400,  000 
13, 000, 000 
12,650,000 


eaoo 

2,  520,  000 

oaoo 

3,150,000 

53,00 

2,226,000 

sa  oo 

2,  400,  000 

30.00 

2,  070.  000 

45.00 

1,755,000 

150.00 

1,860,000 

200.00 

3,500,000 

125.00 

1,625,000 

180.00 

2,520,000 

160.00 

2,720,000 

140.00 

1,890,000 

210.00 

38,325,000 

235.00 

41, 596, 000 

190.00 

27,550,000 

105.00 

24, 885,  XXX) 

70.00 

20,  300,  000 

80.00 

14, 400, 000 

Grapes  (table) 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924—. 
Grapes  (wine) 

1919-. 

1920. 

1921 

1922.. 

1923 

1924 

Oranges:* 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Lemons:' 

1919 

1920 

1921 


1924j 
Figs: 
1919.. 
1920.. 
1921.. 
1922.. 


1924- 
Olives: 

1919... 

1920... 

1921... 

1922... 

1923... 

1924... 
Almonds: 

1919... 

1920— 

1921... 

1922... 

1923... 

1924... 
Walnuts: 

1919... 

1920... 

1921... 

1922— 

1923... 

1924. __ 


Tons 
200,000 
190,000 
210,000 
308,000 
442,000 
480,000 

400,000 

375,000 

310,000 

460,000 

428,000 

350,000 

Boxes 

15,  528,  000 

21,  600,  000 

13,  000,  000 

20,  600, 000 

24, 100,  000 

22,000,000 

3,499,000 

4, 955,  000 

4,060,000 

3,400,000 

6,732,000 

6,100,000 

Tons 

12,000 

12,300 

9,600 

11,000 

9,600 

6,000 

8,800 
8,000 
8,200 
10,000 
17,000 
5,500 

7,250 
5,600 
6,000 
8,600 

11,000 
9,200 

28,100 
21,000 
19,500 
27,000 
26,000 
21,500 


$75.00 
76.00 
75.00 

sa  oo 

35.00 
38.00 

50.00 
75.00 

sa  oo 

65.00 
40  00 
63.00 

a  75 

2.18 
2.80 
2.00 
2.00 
?.10 

aoo 

2.92 
3.45 
3.30 
1.60 

2.40 

160.00 
90.00 

145.00 

120.00 
90.00 

100.00 

leaoo 

95.00 
90  00 
125.00 
65.00 
9i00 

440.00 
360.00 
320.00 
290.00 
260.00 
300.00 

550.00 
400.00 
400.00 
360.00 
400.00 
420,00 


$15,  000,  000 
14,260,000 
16, 750,  000 
16, 016, 000 
16, 470, 000 
18,240,000 

20,000,000 

28,125,000 
26,420,000 
29,250,000 
17, 120,  000 
22,060,000 

42,702,000 
47, 088, 000 
36, 400,  000 
41, 000,  000 
48,200,000 
46,200,000 

6,  998,  000 
14, 469,  000 
13,  973, 000 
11, 220,  000 
10,771,000 
14,640,000 

1,800,000 

1, 107,  000 

1,392,000 

1,320,000 

855,000 

600,000 

1,  408,  000 

760,000 

738,000 

1,260,000 

1,105,000 

606,000 

3,190,000 
1,  980,  009 
1,920,000 
2,465,000 
2,860,000 
2,760-,  060 

16,455,000 
8,400,000 
7,  800,  000 
9, 720, 000 

ia  ooo,  ooo 

9,030,000 


Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates;  California  estimates  in  cooperation  with  California  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.    1924  estimates  are  preliminary. 

1  Dried  basis. 

1  Representing  the  commercial  crop  year  beginning  Oct.  1;  the  numbers  for  1924,  for  instarce,  represent 
the  fruit  that  set  during  the  season  of  1924  and  will  be  picked  and  marketed  from  Oct.  1, 1924,  to  Sept.  30, 
1925. 
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Table  179. — Fruit:  Production  and  value  in  Florida,  1919-1984 


Crop  and  year 

Produc- 
tion 

Farm  value,  Dec.  1 

Crop  and  year 

Produc- 
tion 

Farm  value,  Dec.  1 

Per  unit 

Total 

Per  unit 

Total 

Oranges: 

1919. 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Grape  fruit:  i 

1919.. 

1920._ 

1921., 

1922 

1923 

1924 „. 

Boxes 
7,000,000 
8,100,000 
7,300,000 
9,  700, 000 
12,400,000 
13,400,000 

5,500,000 
5,100,000 
6,000,000 
7,200,000 
8,000,000 
8,600,000 

$2.50 
2.20 
2.00 
2.30 
1.35 
1.35 

L85 
2.30 
1.70 
1.90 
1.20 
1.30 

$17, 500, 000 
17, 820, 000 
14, 600, 000 
22,310,000 
16,740,000 
18, 090,  000 

10,175,000 
11,730,000 
10, 200, 000 
13,680,000 
9,600,000 
11, 180, 000 

Limes: 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922. 

1923 

1924 

Pineapples: 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Boxes 
28,000 
26,000 
33,000 
35,000 
40,000 
36,000 

Crates 
26,000 
47,000 
11,000 
22,000 
57,000 
90,000 

$3.45 
3.10 
2.76 
2.90 
3.00 
3.25 

4.25 
4.30 
5.00 
4.75 
4.00 
2.60 

$97,000 
81,000 
91,000 
102,000 
120,000 
117,000 

111,000 
202,000 
55,000 
105,000 
228,000 
226,000 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates;  1924  estimates  are  preliminary. 
i  Price  Nov.  15. 

CRANBERRIES 
Table  180. — Cranberries:  Production  and  farm  value,  United  States,  1914-1924 


Year 

Production, 
thousands 
of  barrels 

Average 

farm  price 

per  barrel 

Dec.l 

Farm  value, 
thousands 
of  dollars 

Year 

Production, 

thousands 
of  barrels 

Average 
farm  price 

per  barrel 
Dec.l 

Farm  value, 
thousands 
of  dollars 

1914 

697 
441 
471 
249 
352 
649 

$3.97 
6.59 
7.32 
10.24 
10.77 
8.37 

2,766 
2,908 
3,449 
2,550 
3,791 
4,597 

1920 

449 

384 
560 
652 
523 

$12.28 
16.99 
10.18 
7.15 
9.88 

5,514 
6,526 

1916 

1921 

1916. 

1922_ 

5,702 

1917 

1923 

4,664 
5,165 

1918.- 

19241... 

1919 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 


i  Preliminary. 


Table  181. — Cranberries:  Production  and  total  farm  value,  by  States,  1928 

and  1924 


State 

Production, 

thousands  of 

barrels 

Average  farm 

price  per  barrel, 

Dec.l 

Farm  value, 

thousands  of 

dollars 

1923 

19211 

1923 

1924 

1923 

19241 

410 
205 
37 

280 
198 
46 

$6.80 
8.00 
9.70 

$10.00 
9.60 
10.76 

2,666 

1,640 

369 

2,800 

1,881 

Wisconsin 

484 

Total _.....,...:..- 

662 

623 

7.16 

9.88 

4,664 

5,165 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 


i  Preliminary. 
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GRAPES 
Table  182. — Grapes:  Estimated  production,  by  States,  1923  and  1924. 


State 

1923 

1924  < 

State 

1923 

19241 

Tom 

52 

88 

37 

456 

256 

978 

62,000 

2,244 

16,500 

770 

880 
2,016 
1,092 
6,832 
1,476 

1,600 
19,355 
3,990 
6,494 
44,000 

288 

74 

5,940 

6,000 

1,320 

Tom 

46 

84 

37 

440 

289 

1,075 
80,000 

2,338 
19,750 

1,400 

770 
2,349 
1,539 
6,525 
1,426 

1,638 

20,400 

3,186 

4,900 

51,000 

279 

88 

4,658 

5,840 

1,068 

Tom 

2,700 
845 

1,032 
735 
252 

25 

1, 162 

1,470 

960 

297 

686 
340 
689 

Tom 
2,925 

1,094 

1,496 

826 

281 

36 

1,320 

1,875 

1,230 

280 

520 

350 

Utah 

615 

170 

300 

2,000 

1,365 

2,030,000 

240 

1,732 

Ohio 

1,360 

1,650,000 

2, 227, 396 

1,777,462 

Division  ol  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 


•  Preliminary. 


Table  183. — Graves:  Car-lot  shipments,  by  State  of  origin,  June,  1917-December, 

1924 


Crop  movement  .season  >i 

State 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 » 

Cars 

3,621 

801 

196 

3,298 

85 

28 

31 

'    13,261 

68 

Cars 

2,017 

367 

SO 

1,635 

68 

21 

59 

16,639 

59 

Cars 

3,761 

881 

87 

3,783 

108 

36 

37 

21,606 

61 

Can 

6,079 

1,246 

,50 

4,607 

106 

26 

8 

26,974 

110 

Can 

2,451 

390 

68' 

1,237 

68 

4 

67 

32,879 

38 

Can 

7,728 

1,568 

'■'  80 

6,020 

236 

128 

47 

43,884 

177 

Cart 

4,312 

847 

92 

4,202 

217 

68 

.     62 

65,342 

198 

Cars 
6,667 

Pennsylvania— 

1,148 
24 

4,140 

76 

109 

82 

56,110 

All  other...., 

1,089 

21, 379 

20,915 

30,349 

,  39,205 

37,202 

59,858 

65,330 

.  68,345 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    CompiledfromdataottheFruitandVegetableDivisiori. 

Shipments  as  shown  in  car  lots  include  those  by  Boat  reduced  to  car-lot  basis. 

l  Crop  movement  season  extends  from  June  1  through  December  of  a  given  year.  '  Preliminary. 

PEAGHES 
Table  184. — Peaches:  Production,  United  States,  1899-1924 


Year 

Production 

Year 

Production 

Year 

Production 

1899 

Bushels 

i5,mobo 

49,438,000 
,    46,445,000 
37, 831,  000 
28,850,090 
.41,070,000 
36,634,000 
44104/000 
22,527/000 

1908.. 

Bushels 
48,146,000 
35,  iW,  000 
48, 171,  000 
34,880,000 
62,343,000 
39,  707,  000 
54,109,000 
64, 097,  000 
37,  605,  000 

1917...— 

Bushels  '■' 

48,765,000 

ift'OH'OOO 

MOO....— — 

1909... 

1918 

1901;.-           .  .... 

1910 .... 

1919_..i 

63, 178, 000 

1902     . 

1911 

1920 

45,620,000 

1912. 

1921 — 

32,602,000 

1904 

1913 

1922 

55,852,000 

1905. .. 

1914..^ 

1923 

45,  382,  000 

1908 

1915-„.r„.— 

1916 

19241 

61,679,000 

1907 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates.    Census  figures  in  italics. 


i  Preliminary. 
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Table  185. — Peaches:  Production,  by  States,  1915-1924 
[Thousands  of  bushels — i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


State 


1915    1916    1917    1918    1919    1920    1921    1922 


1923 


1924 « 


New  Hampshire- 
Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey-.' 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland- 

Virginia. 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina- 
South  Carolina..-. 

Georgia..- 

Florida 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan- 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Kansas '=•- 

Kentucky 


Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Oklahoma 


Arkansas 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona.- 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

United  States. 


68 

152 

29 

335 

2,106 

1,275 
2,044 
842 
1,248 
1,358 

1,164 

1,955 
864 

5,330 
177 

2,448 
648 
874 

2,360 
112 

3,300 
120 
2,442 
1,320 
2,460 

2,640 

1,540 

466 

4,081 

2,408 

5,940 
650 

154 

60 

212 

7 

162 

666 

432 

9,768 


64,097 


24 

66 

14 

134 

1,238 

689 
1,069 
346 
600 
660 

'      520 

^97 

545 

3,  510 

119 

1,350 

888 

780 

2,010 

64 

1,050 
30 

150 
880 
900 

1,110 
400 
687 

2,860 
230 

750 
■405 
40 
58 
84 

1 

26 

415 

276 

11,733 


46 
144 


37,605 


4,823 

990 

1,848 
324 


900 
1,978 
1,030 


341 
518 
461 
744 


728 


1,100 
595 

1,281 


1,728 
798 

1,824 

1,096 

124 


1,366 


211 

1,747 

273 

15,724 


48,765 


700 

832 

720 

136 

'  235 

510 

680 
1,150 

998 
6,092 


86 


110 
833 

2,440 


2,333 
U57 

217 

959 

34 


1,050 


51 

575 


33,094 


39 

213 

29 

196 

1,262 

L653 

1,100 

227 

564 
682 

760 
575 
390 
5,895 
148 

618 

82 

450 

448 

2 

1,263 

0 

214 

460 

1,285 

1,083 

776 

382 

4,621 

2,624 

3,340 
722 
204 

140 
884 


1,545 

504 

17,200 


53,178 


0 
4 
3 

10 
2,600 

2,134 

2,000 

203 

692 

1,092 

992 
1,539 

832 
3,799 

160 

3,238 
405 
770 

1,500 
100 

1,427 

6 

187 

988 

1,600 
974 
412 
269 
800 
180 

117 

670 

6 

48 

471 

6 

42 

155 

100 

16,200 


29 

185 

9 

290 

1,700 

347 
350 

7 
59 
52 

48 

644 

566 

6,560 

130 

335 
26 
76 

358 
30 

0 

0 

24 

80 

320 

1,230 
322 
264 

2,200 
360 

435 

--  810 

8 

54 

763 

4 

150 

772 

106 

12,910 


46,620     32,602     65,852 


200 

28 

262 

3,400 

2,000 

1,560 

320 

496 

764 

716 
1, 010 

846 
4,900 

130 
1,584 

650 
1,100 
1,440 

200 

2,300 

81 

630 

1,218 

2,002 

810 

375 

180 

1,920 

2,070 

2,040 
900 

98 
128 
886 


-244 

950 

300 

17,080 


40 
205 

31 

232 

1,700 

2,642 

1,907 

225 

631 

604 

626 
260 
550 
5,248 
120 

1,386 
445 
676 

1,125 
40 

1,040 
45 

78 
460 
460 

779 

260 

175 

1,700 

1,032 

1,110 

750 

189 

70 

802 

'    5 

282 

1,333 

500 

16,830 


45,382 


3 

50 

29 

230 

2,178 

2,480 

1,504 

280 

681 

1,218 

936 
2,070 

912 
8,342 

176 

660 
175 
526 
464 
2 
910 


231 
1,134 
1,826 

1,425 

996 

325 

3,000 

1,837 

2,800 

920 

34 

45 

760 

1 

102 

364 

189 

11,875 


51,679 


Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
i  Preliminary. 

Table  186. — Peaches:  Car-lot  shipments,  by  State  of  origin,  May,  1917-October, 

1984 


State 


New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania... 

Virginia 

West  Virginia— 

North  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Michigan 

Tennessee.. 

Texas 

Oklahoma , 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

Utah 

Washington 

California 

Allother 

Total 


Crop  movement  season1 


1917 


Cars 

>  7,308 

1,218 

879 

125 

990 

65 

4,098 

•445 

10 

826 

278 

1,597 

1,347 

1,146 

1,920 

2,868 

•2,128 


'27,237 


1918 


Cars 
1,067 
748 
257 
63 
322 

66 

7,995 

76 

.     152 

1,679 
244 
190 

1,111 

577 

647 

4,518 

817 


20,409 


Cars 

1,434 

1, 148 

366 

137 

426 


.270 
116 

1,940 

866 

2,335 

1,334 

1,102 
2,219 
7,846 
2,083 


30,923 


1920 


Cara 

4,666 

1,307 

316 

370 

468 

343 

5,663 

•2,275 

149 

62 


20 

773 

402 

204 

7,354 

2,605 


•26,967 


1921 


Cart 
2,840 
5 

46 


689 

10,636 

198 

218 

96* 

42 

696 

1,219 


1,097. 

7,606 

406 


27,300 


1922 


Cars 

6,862 

1,696 

268 

266 

19 

1,462 

7,368 

1,650 

248 

26 

155 

1,621 

1,420 

1  281 
990 

9,086 

4:107 


38,291 


1923 


Cart 

2,777 
1,790 

616 
69 

170 

216 

8,701 

1,087 

63 

102 

93 

724 

1,264 

1,203 
1,645 
10, 212 
2,815 


33,626 


1924" 


Caff' 

•8,416 

1,463 

447 

.  ,513 

312 

-1,067 

13,464 

97 

762 

756 

336 

2,872 

1,782 

1,110 

411 

6,842 

2,848 


•39,078 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  data  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Division.    Shipments  as  shown  in  oar  lots  include  those  by  boat  reduced  to  car-lot  basis. 
1  Crop  movement  season  extends  from  May  1  through  October  of  a  given  year . 

•  Preliminary.  >  Includes  2  cars  in  November. 
>  Includes  8  cars  in  November.                                  '  Includes  3  cars  in  November. 

•  Includes  1  car  in  November.  '  Includes  11  cars  in  November. 
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Table  187. — Peaches:  Car-lot  shipments,  by  State  of  origin,  May,  1917-October, 

1984 


State  and  year 

Crop-movement 

season1 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Total 

New  York: 
1917 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cart 
4,292 
999 
1,289 
3,442 
1,173 
6,953 
2,166 
2,309 

Cars 

>3,016 

40 

43 

1,202 

4 

800 

601 

'1,107 

Cars 
•7,308 

1818 _ 

18 
97 
22 
1,663 
106 
10 

1;057 

1919 ; 

5 

1,434 

1920     . 

4,666 

2,840 

1922 

3 

6,862 

1923_ 

2,  777 

1924  • 

•3,416 

Georgia: 
1917.... 

37 

1,036 

296 

41 

1,402 

682 

1 

26 

1,076 
3;  511 
3,073 
1,315 
3,659 
8,002 
2,238 
1, 714 

10 

2,983 
3,438 
3,863 
4,157 
6,564 
3,681 
5,898 
10,379 

1,099 

179 

1,375 

2 

10 

6 

150 

11 

3 

564 

1,330 

485 
11 

956 
20 

4,098 

1918 

7,995 

1919... 

7,236 

1920 

5,663 

1921 

10,636 

1922 

7,368 

1923 

8, 701 

1924» 

13 
3 

3 

13,464 

Arkansas: 
1917 

1,697 

1918 

190 

1919 

2 

2 

2,335 

1920 

20 

1921 

2 

3 
5 
2 
9 

591 

1,264 

198 

266 

696 

1922.. 

252 

624 

2,696 

51 
670 
860 

62 
654 
455 
572 
491 

2,136 
2,396 
4,363 
3,186 
4,231 
5,258 
3,875 
2,899 

3,069 
2,080 
4,996 
2,844 
865 
5,812 
4,212 
6,122 

5,743 
5,185 

11,277 
6,284 
7,324 

11,886 
9,767 

13,438 

1,521 

1923 

724 

1924  •                              -      . 

i 

922 
434 
470 
708 
659 
965 
681 
1,286 

361 
1,122 
1,753 
1,624 
1,652 
3,352 
1,705 
1,206 

6,453 
1,070 
2,971 
4,754 
1,632 
3,508 
6,102 
3,068 

11,031 
3,625 
6,485 

10,528 
6,1-16 

13,778 
9,654 
7,882 

2,872 

Colorado: 

874 
2 
4 
8 
6 

1,347 

5 

.      1,  111 

1/334 

1920 

773 

1,219 

1,420 

1 
6 

83 
86 

1 
6 
8 
284 
49 
19 

'656 

45 

66 

•  430 

14 

124 

115 

288 

•  3,979 
123 
104 

'1,641 

32 

1,208 

766 

'1,423 

1,264 

1,782 

California: 

1917 

1 
1 

4 
2 

154 

201 

205 

222 

43 

64 

110 

65 

54 
809 
235 

61 
307 
118 

34 

86 

1,294 
4,021 
8,513 
1,688 
4,012 
3,184 
2,884 
1,873 

173 

762 

1,520 

2,314 

1,672 

127 

'4,473 

2,650 

894 
1,952 
2,453 

410 
1,660 
2,466 

394 
1,139 

5,149 
6,336 
9,216 
6,881 
9,387 
7,640 
10,963 
14,434 

»  2,858 

1918—- - - 

4,618 

1919 

7,846 

1920 

7,354 

1921 

7,606 

1922 

9,085 

1923 -■_., 

10,212 

1924' 

8 

3 

82 
27 

2 
26 
13 

6,842 

All  other: 

1917 

•  10,029 

1918 

5,538 

1919 

10,738 

1920          

•8,491 

1921 

4,403 

,1922     - '.. 

12,035 

1923 .' 

9,867 

1924  • i. 

10,702 

Total  shipments: 

1917 

41 

1,119 

328 

46 

1,429 

695 

1 

28 

•27,237 

1918. 

20,409 

1919.  '.     .  

30,923 

1920 > 

1921 

•26,967 
27,300 

1922 

38,891 

1923 -  — 

83,525 

1924* 

'39,078 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  data  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Division.    Shipments  as  shown  in  car  lots  include  those  by  boat  reduced  to  car-lot  basis. 

<  Crop  movement  season  extends  from  May  1  through  October  of  a  given  year. 
-  '  Includes  8  cars  in  November. 

•  Preliminary. 

•  Includes  l  ear  in  November. 

•  Includes  3  cars  in  November.  „ 

•  Includes  11  cars  in  November. 
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Table  188.— Peaches:. Farm  price  per  bushel,  15th  of  month,  United  States,  1910- 


Year 

June 
15 

July 
15 

Aug. 
15 

Sept. 
15 

Oct. 
16 

Weight- 
ed 
average 

Year 

June 
16 

July 
15 

Aug. 
15 

Sept. 
15 

Oct. 
15 

Weight- 
ed 
average 

1910 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 
110.9 
138.0 
108.3 
126.2 
105.0 

85.4 
114.9 
143.3 

Cts. 
115.1 
129.0 
110.0 
136.3 
202.2 

81.1 
118.3 
143.8 

Cts. 
122.8 
131.0 
106.0 
146.0 
106.3 

86.2 
112.1 
160  6 

Cts. 
113.3 
138.2 
111.2 
131.3 
108.7 
88.2 
115.0 
148.0 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Cts. 
166.1 
191.1 
236.8 
189.3 
172.0 
178.6 
182.0 

Cts. 
169.4 

201.6 
226.9 
205.3 
161.4 
181.4 
149.7 

Cts. 
178.9 
199.6 
235.0 
216.3 
143.7 
171.8 
162.0 

Cts. 
186.3 
205.7 
219.8 
227.5 
143.5 
173.0 
144.1 

Cts. 
193.2 
211.7 
244  2 
244.3 
150.4 
183.0 
173.8 

Cts. 
176.6 

200.9 
228.9 
213.5 
152.3 
175.8 
153.7 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915. 

1916. 

1917 

135.6 
119.2 

1196" 
170.3 

151.0 
112.1 
130.5 
120.4 
99.5 
109.1 
144.8 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
Table  189. — Peaches:  Average  I.  c.  I.  price  to  jobbers  at  10  markets,  1921-1984 


Market. 

Season  beginning 

May 

Price  per  6-basket  carrier 

Price  per  bushel 

May1 

June1 

July 

Aug.' 

May1 

June1 

July 

Aug. i 

Sept. 

Oct.* 

New  York: 

1921 

Dollars 

Dollars 
3.34 
3.05 
3.31 
2.97 

2.47 
2.72 
2.79 
1.98 

2.73 
2.65 
2.98 
2.56 

2.59 
2.78 
3.15 
2.46 

2.84 
2.74 
2.35 
2.14 

2.27 
2.21 
2.55 

2.05 

Dollars 
3.04 
2.57 
2.10 
■2  25 

2.95 
2.65 
2.39 
1.88 

2.86 
2.44 
2.24 
1.94 

2.87 
2.58 
2.22 
1.87 

312 
2.48 
2.17 
1.86 

2.78 
2.13 
1.96 

1:49 

Dollars 
5.00 
2.16 
2.03 
2.31 

4.23 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 
2.62 
2.29 
2.18 
t74 

3.20 
2.51 
2.76 
1.86 

2. 07 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1922 

3.72 

1.90 
2.16 
2.18 

1.78 

2.48 
2.09 

1  43 

1923 

1.94 

1924 _ 

2.46 

Chicago: 

1921 

2.74 
2.76 

1922 

3.50 

1.91 
3.06 
2.30 

1.70 
2.11 
2.91 

1.38 

1923. 

2.56 
2.07 

4.28 
2.14 
2.70 
2.41 

4.29 
2.20 
2.75 
2.32 

4.74 

2  25 

1924 

1.84 

Philadelphia: 

1921 

1922.... 

2.81 

1.88 

1.60 
2.08 

1.67 

1923 

2.18 

1924. 

I.67 

3.38 
289 
2.32 
I.69 

3.27 
2.59 
2.66 
I.82 

3. 02 
2.5g 
2.28 
I.64 

2.12 

1.57 

Pittsburgh: 

1921 

1922... 

3.50 

2.47 
2.79 
2.41 

1.62 
2  01 
2.42 

1  84 

1923 

1924 

an 

1.82 

St.  Louis: 

1921 

1922 

2.60 

1.89 
3.39 
2.32 

1.95 
2.46 
2.76 

1  64 

1923. 

3.01 

1924 

2.11 

2.42 
2.05 

2.13 

Cincinnati: 

1921 

1922 

2.20 
1.50 

2.60 

2.17 
3.21 
2.42 

1.69 
2  35 
2.75 

1.90 

1923 

2.31 

1924 

1.68 

1.78 

St.  Paul: 

1921. 

1922 

2.17 

2.03 

1.70 

1923- 

1924 

Minneapolis: 

1921.. 

•      1922 

2.49 

2.21 

1.99 
2.53 

1.66 

1923.... 

2.20 

1924 

1.91 

2.25 

1.67 

3.29 
2.48 

2.60 

Kansas  City: 

1921... 

2.59 
2.60 

4.04 

1922 

2.68 
2.56 
2.17 

3.29 
2.43 
2.64 
2.11 

2.15 
3.24 
1.94 

1.99 
2.25 
2.45 

1.01 

1923.. 

1.98 

1924 

1.89 

Washington:  > 

1921 

3.04 
3.07 
3.90 
2.90 

4.76 
2:27 
2,68 
2.27 

1922 

2.55 
3.12 
2.34 

2.30 
2.48 
2.50 

2.07 

1923 

2.20 

1924. 

2.15 

1.87 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Compiled  from  data  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Division. 

Average  prices  as  shown  are  based  on  stock  of  good  merchantable  quality  and  condition  only;  they  are 
simple  averages  of  daily  range  of  selling  prices. 

1  Quotations  began  June  3, 1921;  May  26, 1922;  June  5, 1923;  June  3, 1924. 

•  Last  reported  quotations  of  season  Aug.  9,  1921;  Oct  11,  1922;  Oct.  13, 1923  and  1924. 

'  Sales  direct  to  retailers  to  September,  1923. 
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PEARS 
Table  190. — Pears:  Production,  United  States,  1909-1924 


Year 

Production 

Year 

Production 

Year 

Production 

1009 

Bushels 
8,80,000 
10, 431,  000 
11, 460,  000 
11,843,000 
10, 108,  000 
12, 088, 000 

1916 

Bushels 
11,  216,  000 
11, 874,  000 
13,  281,  000 
13,  362,  000 
16,  006,  000 
16, 806,  000 

1921 

Bushels 

11,297,000 
20,  706,  000 
17, 845,  000 
17,961,000 

1910 

1916 

1922 

1911 

1917 

1923 

1918 

1924 ». 

1913 

1919 

1914 

1920    . 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates.    Census  figures  in  italics. 
l  Preliminary 

Table  191. — Pears:  Production,  by  States,  1915-1924 
[Thousands  of  bushels,  i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


State 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924  > 

30 

18 
17 
75 
10 

36 

1,376 

596 

494 

228 

483 
261 

63 
150 

91 

203 
101 
560 
410 
496 

550 

23 

106 

294 

18 

133 
264 
195 
168 
160 

55 
301 

68 
136 

12 

99 
64 
22 
31 
4 

75 

564 

525 

1,650 

86 
25 
24 
114 
14 

46 

1,675 

687 

509 

164 

378 
122 
42 
75 
56 

136 
54 
376 
851 
354 

1,007 
26 
63 
164 
10 

106 
160 
59 
90 
50 

48 
322 
11 
68 
6 

99 
36 
18 
12 

2 

50 

551 

555 

3,124 

24 
19 
14 
71 

7 

29 

1,708 

590 

448 

294 

526 
194 
33 
150 
100 

140 

46 
334 
410 
456 

1,080 

20 
15 
13 
77 
10 

34 

1,352 

650 

618 

238 

456 
119 
33 

108 
98 

188 
132 
304 
260 
302 

704 

14 
17 
10 
84 
11 

57 

1,830 

402 

421 

98 

287 
288 

40 
120 

99 

178 
43 
157 
107 
375 

405 
20 
30 

431 
35 

221 
55 
115 
163 

126 

59 

637 

250 

123 

6 

345 
67 
20 
76 
4 

49 

1,781 

761 

4,600 

10 

18 
10 
83 
11 

61 

2,700 

690 

845 

140 

421 

438 
66 
208 
120 

173 

24 
478 
375 
603 

1,044 

24 

90 

418 

22 

41 
132 
200 
158 
167 

47 
338 

42 

42 

6 

386 
32 

12 

87 

5 

58 

1,140 

760 

4,080 

}8 
17 

6 
45 

6 

50 

1,650 

185 

220 

9 

35 

30 

2 

100 

115 

171 
40 

126 
70 

100 

532 
16 
5 
4 
2 

7 

4 

65 

180 

167 

38 

406 

36 

39 

7 

502 
24 
16 

81 
3 

56 

1,710 

836 

3,670 

14 
24 
10 
84 
12 

60 

3,200 
405 
676 
168 

256 

270 

38 

no 

104 

202 
60 
450 
300 
510 

1,600 
19 

76 

450 

27 

243 
150 
180 
176 
190 

48 

390 

197 

100 

8 

519 

18 

18 

98 

4 

72 
1,740 
1,400 

6,250 

7 
12 

6 
58 
10 

37 

1,000 

662 

612 

370 

374 
200 
41 
65 
88 

192 
35 
332 
334 
307 

1,006 
16 
62 

476 
24. 

134 
70 
83 

174 
90 

45 
340 
100 

45 
8 

400 
49 

18 
64 

7 

72 
2,700 
1,580 
6,542 

12 

New  Hampshire 

17 
12 

Massachusetts.  .... 

84 
12 

62 

New  York 

2,100 

624 

Pennsylvania- 

629 
328 

335 

430 

West  Virginia- 
North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

84 
273 

111 

232 

Florida 

55 

Ohio 

326 

180 

HO 

•10 

15 

82 

265 

14 

140 
204 
75 
80 
30 

62 
280 

46 
102 

11 

320 
46 
21 
48 
6 

70 

695 

600 

3,523 

32 

112 

6 

38 
140 
112 
152 
136 

62 

246 

38 

64 

6 

194 
56 
19 
51 
6 

60 

1,300 

672 

4,240 

40 

75 

30 

262 

117 

250 

224 

187 

65 

183 

235 

124 

550 

28 
11 

Utah 

70 

6 

60 

1,600 

1,225 

4,875 

United  States. 

11, 216 

11,874 

13,281 

13,362 

15,006 

16,805 

11,297 

20,706 

17,  845 

17, 961 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
i  Preliminary. 
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Table  192. — Pears:  Car-lot  shipments,  by  State  of  origin,  June,  1917-May,  1924 


State 

Crop  movement  season ' 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923! 

Cuts 

1,748 

62 

481 

64 

29 

45 
334 
696 

18 
382 

27 
1,700 

699 
5,191 

170 

Cars 

1,226 

52 

413 

43 

47 

11 

97 

343 

127 

347 

34 
2,421 

799 
4,003 

208 

Cars 

1,609 

121 

65 

18 

5 

49 
324 
127 
100 
624 

25 
2,462 

930 
3,661 

267 

Cars 
3,962 
42 
267 
36 
54 

78 
1,140 
1,142 

88 
604 

76 
1,906 

847 
4,594 

202 

Cars 

2,855 
20 

Cars 

5,418 
40 
151 
86 
96 

44 

468 

1,860 

47 

774 

82 

2,678 

1,862 

6,461 

314 

Cars 
1,702 

75 

641 

63 

17 

33 

39 

318 

610 
96 
733 

31 
2,827 

974 
4,431 

142 

543 

99 

696 

Utah                  ---- 

65 

4,274 

2,575 

7,143 

423 

Total             

11,616 

10,171 

10, 157 

16,037 

12,736 

20,331 

18,589 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  data  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Divi- 
sion.   Shipments  as  shown  in  car  lots  include  those  by  boat  reduced  to  car-lot  basis. 
« Crop  movement  season  extends  from  June  1  of  one  year  through  May  of  the  following  year. 

«  Preliminary. 

Table  193. — Pears:  Farm  price  per  bushel,  15th  of  month,  United  States,  1910- 

1984 


Year 

Aug. 
15 

Sept. 
16 

Oct. 

16 

Nov. 
15 

Dec. 

15 

Weight- 
ed aver- 
age. 

Year 

Aug. 
15 

Sept 
15 

Oct. 

16 

Nov. 
16 

Dec. 
16  ' 

Weight- 
ed aver- 
age. 

Cts. 

Ct». 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Ct». 

Cts. 

Cts. 

1910. 

100.9 
103.8 

98  6 
97.2 

100.8 
86.1 

122.4 
111.0 

100.9 
109.3 

1918 

1919 

168.4 
188.4 

157.8 
183.0 

147.5 
181.3 

14tt  1 

182.0 

156.6 
219.5 

161.1 

1911 

118.0 

186.7 

1912. 

106.3 

100.0 

83.1 

79.3 

92.8 

100.4 

1920 

195.5 

197. 9 

184.2 

17a  i 

164.5 

1911 

M13 

109.9 

119.3 

95.6 

9a  0 

97.9 

111.2 

1921 

165.2 

176.1 

186.4 

194.9 

198.7 

172.2 

1914.    .  — 

98.8 

92.8 

80.4 

77,6 

82.6 

93.7 

1922 

147.1 



116.2 

119.8 

118.7 

139.7 

1915 

80.8 

83.8 

82.7 

89.8 

89.7 

82.6 

1923 

168.3 

172.5 

165.1 

160.2 

133.0 

165.6 

1916 

109.0 

102.7 

96.9 

93.3 

105.6 

104.8 

1924... 

176.2 

157.8 

155.0 

141.0 

105.4 

1917 

132.2 

126.0 

118.2 

116. 1 

127.4 

Division  of  Orop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
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STRAWBERRIES 

Table  194. — Strawberries,  commercial  crop:  Acreage,  production,  and  total  value, 

by  States,  1922-1924 


State 

Acreage 

Production 

Total  value,  basis,  aver- 
age price  for  season 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Early: 

Acres 

2,450 

2,170 

11,560 

790 

630 

18,360 
960 
3,880 
140 
19,640 
5,000 

2,340 
5,040 
3,370 
1,780 
2,950 
300 
4,520 
8,890 
9,990 
6,650 

5,850 
3,860 
2,740 
3,440 

2,920 

2,960 

620 

Acres 
3,660 
3,810 
14,360 
970 
900 

16,960 

1,580 

5,320 

460 

21, 210 
6,500 

2,120 

6,100 
3,410 
2,000 
3,300 
280 
6,080 
10,320 
10,660 
5,500 

6,000 
3,900 
2,800 
3,500 
3,200 
3,770 
800 

Acres 
3,960 
3,100 
14,280 
820 
1,140 

13,  570 
2,310 
6,690 
540 
20,870 
10,700 

1,800 
5,620 
3,250 
1,980 
3,330 
460 
3,680 

10,200 
9,050 

.  6,  000* 

5,580 
3,940 
2,660 
3,640 
3,780 
3,940 
860 

1,000 
quarts 

5,116 

4,305 
21,085 

1,693 
983 

30,845 
2,258 
10,  654 
314 
42,422 
14,400 

6,988 
10,483 
5,662 
3,204 
4,956 
504 
9,221 
17,089 
18, 701 
9,040 

9,828 
8,029 
4,472 
6,605 
6,256 
6,394 
1,116 

1,000 
quarts 
7,686 
8,382 
18, 655 
1,649 
1,350 

16,960 
3,960 

13,300 
1,030 

33,  936 

14,300 

6,960 
14,640 
5,456 
3,800 
7.590 
•560 
9,921 
20,640 
10,560 
7,700 

8,400 
10,530 
5,600 
5,600 
7,360 
8,294 
1,600 

1,000 
quarts 

5,544 

6,735 

17,  493 

984 

1,368 

20,355 
15, 015 
15,363 
1,210 
28,049 
22,  470 

5,593 
13,488 
6,500 
3,960 
5,661 
1,012 
4,593 
22,440 
14,480 
10,200 

11,160 
8,274 
5,320 
6,824 
6,048 
7,092 
1,720 

1,000 

dollars 

870 

1,205 

3,795 

271 

226 

3,393 

384 

2,111 

78 
4,242 
2,304 

958 

1,992 

623 

384 

1,090 

65 

1,383 

2,731 

2,244 

1,356 

1,081 

2,007 

447 

660 

1,051 

1,279 

134 

1,000 

dollars 

1,076 

1,609 

4,664 

297 

256 

2,544 
1,066 
2,261 
237 
3,054 
1,144 

1,253 

1,903 

709 

418 

1,214 

101 

1,389 

3,096 

1,684 

1,155 

1,092 

1,790 

840 

392 

1,398 

1,576 

240 

1,000 
dollars 
832 

Florida 

1,606 

3,848 

167 

356 

Second  early: 

2,860 

California  (S.  district)... 

2,102 
2,151 

133 

3,085 

1>798 

Intermediate: 

California  (other) 

.    951 
1*349. 

780 

436 

736 

101 

643 

2,244 

1,882 

1,122 

Late: 

1,662 

1,158 

Ohio      

692 

815 

907 

780 

Wisconsin  

206 

132,800 

148,360 

146,750 

260,403 

256,409 

266,  951 

38,364 

38,258 

35,292 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 


Table  195. — Strawberries, 

commercial  crop:  Yield 

>er  acre 

and 

price,  1918- 

1924 

Yield  per  acre 

Price  per  quart ' 

State 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Early: 

1,800 
1,600 
1,488 
1,320 
1,272 

1,200 

2,266 
2,240 
1.600 
1,272 
1,792 

2,958 
1,632 
1,152 
1,660 
1,440 
1,440 
1,824 
1,600 
1,488 
1,856 

1,680 
2,048 
1,660 
1,800 
1,560 
1,680 
1,560 

Qts. 

1,992 

1,866 

2,088 

1,800 

1,200 

1,800 

2,620 
1,920 
1,920 
L680 
1,792 

2,349 
1,920 
1,680 
1,440 
1,920 
1,920 
1,080 
1,600 
1,992 
1,920 

1,920 
1,920 
1,800 
1,800 
1,440 
1,680 
1,920 

Qts. 

1,440 

1,984 

1,680 

1,824 

1,560 

1,560 

2,400 
2,080 
1,920 
1,680 
1,792 

2,066 
1,664 
1,440 
1,824 
1,776 
1,872 
1,560 
1,600 
1,488 
1,600 

1,680 
1,600 
1,752 

1,728 
1,560 
1,704 
1,872 

Qts. 

2,016 

1,440 

2,040 

1,440 

1,440 

1,440 

2,440 
2,240 

1,920 
1,680 

2,496 

2,661 
1,920 
1,200 
1,200 
1,440 
1,200 
1,800 
1,866 
1,440 
1,600 

1,200 
1,920 
1,728 
2,160 

1,920 
2,280 
1,320 

Qts. 
2,088 
1,984 
1,824 
2,016 
1,560 

1,680 

2,352 

2,720 
2,240 
2,160 
2,880 

2,559 
2,080 
1,680 
1,800 
1,680 
1,680 
2,040 
1,920 
1,872 
1,600 

1,680 
2,080 
1,632 
1,920 
1,800 
2,160 
1,800 

Qts. 

2,100 
2,200 
1,300 
1,700 
1,500 

1,000 

2,500 
2,500 
2,240 
1,600 
2,200 

3,283 
2,400 
1,600 
1,900 
2,300 
2,000 
1,953 
2,000 
lx000 
1,400 

1,400 
2,700 
2,000 
1,600 
2,300 
2,200 
2,000 

Qts. 

1,400 

1,860 

1,226 

1,200 

1,200 

L500 

6,500 
2,700 
2,240 
1,344 
2,100 

3,107 
2,400 
2,000 
2,000 
1,700 
2,200 
1,248 
2,200 
1,600 
1,700 

2,000 

2,100 
2,000 
1,600 
1,600 
1,800 
2,000 

Dols 
0.16 
.25 
.24 
.14 
.11 

.17 

.14 
.16 
.28 
.14 
.12 

.14 

.11 
.14 
.12 
.13 
.13 
.13 
.12 
.18 
.18 

.18 
.15 
.14 
.29 
.21 
.24 
.16 

DoU 
0.20 
.27 
.26 
.14 
.12 

.19 

.16 
.19 
.30 
.17 
.19 

.16 
.18 
.19 
.15 
.16 
.19 
.24 
.19 
.23 
.22 

.23 
.19 
.17 
.27 
.25 
.28 
.16 

Dols 
0.18 
.24 
.28 
.14 
.13 

.18 

.16 
.18 
28 
.17 
.20 

.16 
.16 
.20 
.20 
.17 
.18 
.21 
.18 
.24 
.22 

.24 
.23 
.18 
.35 
.23 
.28 
.18 

Doli 

a  is 

.38 
.27 
.18 
,29 

.15 

.16 
.26 
.23 
.20 
.20 

.26 
.14 
.16 
.22 
.21 
.17 
.20 
.16 
.17 
.22 

.15 
.23 
.26 
.20 
.25 
.17 
.16 

Dols 

0.17 
.28 
.18 
.17 
.23 

.11 

.17 
.20 
.25 
.10 
.16 

.16 
.19 
.11 
.12 
.22 
.11 
.15 
.16 
.12 
.15 

.11 
.25 
.10 
.10 
.20 
.20 
.12 

Dols 
0.14 
.18 
.25 
.18 
.16 

.16 

.27 

.17 
.23 
.09 

.08 

.18 
.13 
.18 
.11 
.16 
.18 
.14 
.16 
.15 
.15 

.13 
.17 
.15 
.07 
.19 
.19 
.16 

Dols 
0.15 

Florida 

Louisiana 

.28 
.22 
.17 
.26 

Second  early: 

.14 

California  (S.dis- 

.14 

North  Carolina.  _ 
South  Carolina- 
Tennessee    

.14 
.11 
.11 
.08 

Intermediate: 

California  (other) 

Delaware 

Illinois 

.17 
.10 
.12 
.11 

Iowa 

.13 
.10 

Kentucky. 

.14 
.10 
.18 

New  Jersey 

Late: 

Michigan 

New  York 

Ohio 

.11 

.14 
.14 
.13 

.14 

Pennsylvania. ... 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

.16 

.11 
.12 

Average 

1,602 

1,793 

1,666 

1,731 

L961 

1,728 

1,819 

.16 

.20 

.21 

.20 

.15 

.15 

.13 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
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Table  196. — Strawberries:  Car-lot  shipments  by  State  of  origin,  January,  1917- 

December,  1924 


State 

Crop  movement  season ' 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920, 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924" 

Cars 
210 
829 
2,340 
2,193 
1,352 

696 
193 
347 
475 

673 

676 

1,781 

196 

1,100 

1,096 
245 
663 

Cars 
242 
445 
822 
838 
342 

585 

79 

125 

272 

620 

410 

1,234 

279 

656 
651 
to 
443 

Cars 
112 
326 
430 
611 
208 

4S4 
21 
80 

391 

1,081 

132 

1,099 

229 

682 

1,034 

703 

482 

Cars 
'362 
559 
640 
787 
349 

446 
153 
98 

439 

318 

239 

1,182 

147 

858 
896 
569 
448 

Cats 

244 

--       425 

866 

1,069 

697 

479 

108 

74 

465 

466 

387 

1,393 

285 

1,531 

1,094 

291 

641 

Cars 

328 

274 

940 

1,646 

1,670 

1,101 
322 
260 
640 

1,963 
772 

3,607 
460 

1,576 

2,166 

201 

791 

Ca.s 

301 

187 

924 

1,916 

1,193 

1,668 

1,038 

224 

408 

872 

827 

3,279 

693 

1,678 

1,342 

226 

1,028 

Cars 
342 

402 

1,307 
2,153 

1,919 

North  Carolina 

2,046 
680 

367 

386 

990 

467 

2,902 

408 

1,866 

1,613 

191 

841 

Total.. 

15,065 

8,452 

8Tl05 

8,490 

10, 695 

18,  716 

17,804 

18,782 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  data  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Divi- 
sion.   Shipments  as  shown  in  car  lots  Include  those  by  boat  reduced  to  car-lot  basis. 

1  Crop  movement  season  extends  from  Jan.  1  through  December  of  a  given  year. 
'  Preliminary. 

Table  197. — Strawberries:  Average  I.  c.  I.  price  to  jobbers  per  quart  at  10  markets, 

'19M-19H 


Market. 

Season  beginning 

March 

Mar.' 

Apr. 

May 

June' 

Market. 

Season  beginning 

March 

Mar.' 

Apr. 

May 

June' 

•New  York: 
1921 

Cents 
47 
60 
65 

Cents 
41 
37 
43 
41 

37 
29 
41 
46 

34 
32 
40 
41 

34 
34 
41 
49 

33 

26 
40 

44 

Cents 
27 
21 
20 
20 

24 
14 
20 
22 

23 
18 
18 
19 

26 
17 
22 
24 

23 
14 
18 
20 

Cents 
20 
16 
18 
13 

14 
12 
15 
17 

13 
17 
15 
10 

20 

18 
16 
16 

14 

16 

.11 

Cincinnati: 

1921 

Cents 
33 
53 
48 

Cents 
27 
18 
30 
40 

44 
30 
44 
36 

41 
29 
45 
45 

36 
31 
40 
40 

36 
27 
34 
31 

Cents 
23 
12 
15 
17 

28 
19 
25 
25 

31 
18 
26 
27 

23 
16 
21 
22 

22 

20 
17 
17 

Cents 

1922 

1922 

1923 

1923 

id 

1924 

1924 

15 

Chicago: 
1921 

31 

45 
45 

St.  Paul: 

1921 

38 

24 

1922 

16 

1923 

20 

1924 

1924 

20 

Philadelphia: 
1921 

33 

53 

65 

Minneapolis: 

»21 

37 

24 

1922 

1922 

14 

1923 

1923. 

68 

19 

1924 

1924 

19 

Pittsburgh: 
1921 

34 
50 
62 

Kansas  City: 

1921 

33 

20 

1922 

13 

1923 

1923 

46 

16 

15 

St.  Louis: 
1921 

31 
54 
49 

Washington:' 

1921 

50 

66 
42 

15 

1922 

1922 .... 

14 

1923 

1923 

11 

12 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.     Compiled  from  data  of  the  Fruit  and     Vegetable 

Average  prices  as  shown  are  based  on  stock  of  good  merchantable  quality  and  condition  only;  they  are 
simple  averages  of  daily  range  of  selling  prices.  In  some  cases  conversions  have  been  made  from  larger  to 
smaller  units  or  vice  versa,  in  order  to  obtain  comparability. 

'  Quotations  began  Mar.  17, 1921;  Mar.  23,  1922;  Mar.  28, 1923;  Mar.  31,  1924. 

•Last  reported  quotations  of  season  June  3,  1921;  June  6,  1922;  June  13,  1923;  June  17,  1924. 

*  Sales  direct  to  retailers  to  April,  1924. 
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ASPARAGUS  » 

Table  198. — Asparagus  for  consumption  fresh,  commercial  crop:  Acreage,  pro- 
duction, and  total  value,  by  States,  1922-1924 


State 

Acreage 

Production 

Total  value,  basis, 
average  price  for  season 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Early: 

Acres 
6,140 
1,520 

1,600 

440 
2,400 
140 
420 
150 
3,760 
130 
700 

Acres 
8,100 
2,020 
2,080 

610 
2,440 
140 
440 
190 
4,200 
140 
750 
450 

Acres 
8,750 
2,660 
3,500 

720 
2,640 
140 
900 
280 
5,210 
160 
800 
520 

1,000 

crates  1 

1,044 

94 

109 

28 

185 

11 

23 

12 

281 

7 

55 

1,000 

crates  l 

1,655 

111 

126 

41 

220 

10 

25 

17 

399 

8 

49 

36 

1,000 

crates  1 

1,540 

120 

245 

50 
211 
10 
63 
16 
365 
12 
58 
30 

1,000 

dollars 

4,479 

340 

358 

132 

370 

19 

62 

30 

1,620 

38 

396 

1,000 

dollars 

8,065 

467 

410 

191 

621 

20 

62 

52 

994 

44 

210 

114 

1,000 

dollars 

6,283 

Ofinrgia 

914 

Late: 

Illinois-- 

19 
214 

1,219 

73 

Total 

17,390 

21,460 

26,280 

-1,849 

2,696 

2,719 

7,744 

11,140 

10,373 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 


•  24-pound  crates. 


Table  199. — Asparagus  for  consumption  fresh,  commercial  crop:   Yield  per  acre 

and  price,  1918-1924 


State 

Yield  per  acre 

Price  per  crate  ' 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Early: 

California 

Crts. 
160 
60 
80 

73 
81 

68 
62 
70 
78 
76 
78 

Crts. 
160 
56 
76 

62 
98 
70 

57 
65 
68 
70 
74 

Crts. 
160 
40 
81 

66 
99 
72 
57 
68 
76 
72 
70 

Crts. 
166 
60 
79 

68 
98 
76 
59 
68 
70 
70 
68 

Crts. 
170 
62 
68 

64 
77 
76 
66 
80 
76 
62 
78 

Oris. 
192 

66 

60 

80 
90 
75 
66 
90 
96 
60 
66 
80 

Crts. 

176 
46 
70 

70 
80 
70 
70 
65 
70 
74 
72 
68 

Sols. 

2.06 
2  61 
2.45 

3.41 
1.59 
2.00 
4.00 
8.86 
2.03 
3.60 
4.00 

Dols. 
2.19 
2.68 
2.60 

3.42 
1.96 
1.80 
3.60 
3.84 
1.90 
4.32 
&60 

Dols. 
2.12 
2.84 
2.26 

3.67 
2.27 
1.20 
3.00 
2.88 
246 
4.80 
7.60 

Dols. 
1.96 
2.81 
2.87 

4.12 
2.10 
2.00 
2.88 
3.12 
6.54 
3.00 
4.25 

Dots. 
4.29 
3.62 
3.28 

4.70 
2.00 
1.77 
2.69 
2.S0 
5.41 
5.41 
7.20 

Dob. 
5.18 
4.21 
3.28 

4.67 
2.37 
2:00 
2.48 
3.06 
2.49 
5.60 
4.28 
3.16 

Dols. 
4.08 

4.60 

South  Carolina. 

Late: 

3.73 
4.89 

Illinois 

232 

3.40 

2.72 

3.34 

4.97 

-4.76 

2.42 

105 

96 

97 

104 

106 

121 

103 

2.22 

2.39 

2.48 

2.76 

4.19 

4.29 

3.82 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 


1  Average  for  season. 


Table  200. — Asparagus  for  canning,  commercial  crop:  Acreage,  production,  and 
total  value,  by  States,  1922^1924 


State 

Acreage 

Production 

Total  value,  basis,  aver- 
age price  for  season 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Acres 

15,400 

70 

Acres 

20,480 

110 

Acres 

23,010 

130 

Tons 

26,200 

100 

,  Tons 

38,900 
200 

Tons 

48/300 
200 

1,000 

dollars 

2,182 

19 

1,000 

dollars 

3,902 

39 

1,000 
dollars 
4,767 
42 

Total * 

15,470 

20,590 

23,140 

26,300 

39,100 

48,600 

^2,201 

3,941 

4,809 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 

Table  201. — Asparagus  for  canning,  commercial  crop:  Yield  per  acre  and  price, 

1918-1924 


State 

Yield  per  acre 

Price  per  ton 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

California 

New  York 

Tons 
1.3 
1.8 

Tons 
1.7 
1.8 

Tons 
1.5 
1.8 

Tons 
1.2 
1.8 

Tons 
1.7 
1.3 

Tons 
1.9 
1.5 

Tons 
21 

1.7 

Dols. 

68.76 
153.33 

Dols. 
85.68 

164.75 

Dols. 
106.00 
190.00 

Dols. 
70.00 
160.00 

Dols. 
83.30 
187.50 

Dols. 
100.30 
195.00 

Dob 

98.70 
208.00 

Average. 

1.8 

1.7 

1.5 

1.2 

1.7 

1.9 

21 

69.14 

85.92 

106.38 

70.94 

83.69 

100.79 

99.15 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
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BEANS 

Table  202. — Beans,  snap,  for  table  consumption,  commercial  crop:  Acreage,  pro- 
duction, and  total  value,  by  States,  1928-1924 


State 


Early: 

Alabama- 

California 

Florida 

Georgia 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina- 
South  Carolina.. 

Texas 

Virginia 

Late: 

Illinois 

Maryland 

New  Jersey 


Total.. 


1922 


Acres 
1,160 
2,180 
12, 310 
230 
1,970 
3,630 
1,910 
4,320 
2,600 
1,490 


1923 


Acres 

700 

1,980 

14,  460 

660 

1,840 

2,540 

2,140 

4,600 

3,210 

3,100 

680 

3,830 

4,520 

720 

44,870 


1924 


^lcre» 
1,060 
2,000 
19,780 
1,860 
2,240 
2,660 
2,630 
4,490 
3,030 
3,720 

600 
4,070 

5,030 
2,190 


55,  350 


Production 


1922        1923 


1,000 
tem- 
pers* 
166 
382 
1,256 
34 
154 
385 
178 
540 
151 
295 


80 

535 


4,194 


1,000 
ham- 
pers i 
54 
697 
1,865 
68 
129 
147 
340 
611 
302 


52 
306 
755 

60 

6,499 


1924 


1,000 
ham- 
pers* 
52 
680 
1,484 
104 
197 
149 
263 
364 
361 
372 

48 
286 
865 
266 


5,480 


Total  value,  average 
price  for  season 


1922 


1,000 

dollars 

251 

1,100 

2,839 

51 

243 

404 

267 

967 

151 

295 


120 

1,166 


7,887 


1923 


1,000 

dollars 

92 

2,697 

3,581 
162 
330 
184 
456 

1,175 
806 
502 


1,178 
62 


11,686 


1924 


1,000 
dollars 
109 
714 
3,205 
104 
640 
265 
189 
617 
704 


77 

382 

1,496 

241 


9,231 


Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 


1 1-bushel  hampers. 


Table  203. — Beans,  snap,  for  table  consumption,  commercial  crop:  Yield  per  acre 

and  price,  1918-1924 


State 

Yield  per  acre 

Price  per  hamper  2 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Early: 

Alabama 

California- 
Florida 

Georgia. — 
Louisiana— 
Mississippi.. 
N.  Carolina. 
S.  Carolina.. 

Texas 

Virginia 

Late: 

Bamp. 
106 
350 
115 
126 
182 
102 
176 
125 
175 
178 

Bamp. 
112 
267 
106 
120 
163 

90 
178 

96 
198 
178 

Bamp. 

96 
308 
105 
100 
178 
•    74 
180 

82 
138 
182 

Bamp. 
89 
358 
126 
120 
165 
-      76 
128 
128 
170 
176 

Bamp. 
144 
175 
102 
ISO 

78 
109 

93 
125 

68 
198 

Bamp. 

77 

362 

129 

106 

70 

68 

169 

111 

94 

72 

.  90 
80 
167 

70 

Bamp. 
49 

340 
76 
56 
88 
66 

100 
81 

119 

100 

80 

70 

172 

117 

Sols. 
2.60 
1.25 
1.38 
1.64 
2.23 
1.44 
1.05 
1.66 
2.26 
1.68 

Dols. 
2.30 
1.50 
2.00 
1.30 
2.36 
1.64 
1.58 
1.77 
2.38 
2.04 

Dols. 
2.75 
1.60 
1.88 
1.42 
2.23 
1.40 
1.85 
2.07 
2.60 
2.12 

Dols. 
1.95 
1.54 
2.05 
1.50 
2.75 
1.93 
1.02 
2.28 
1.76 
1.81 

Dols. 
1.51 
2.88 
2.26 
1.50 
1.58 
1.05 
1.50 
1.79 
1.00 
1.00 

Dols. 
1.71 
3.87 
1.92 
2.38 
2.66 
1.26 
1.34 
2.30 
2.67 
.2.25 

1.21 
1.30 
1.56 

1.25 
2,13 

Dols. 
2.10 
1.05 
2.16 
1.00 
2.74 
1.78 
.72 
1.42 
1.95 
1.85 

1  61 

Maryland... 
New  Jersey  _ 
Tennessee..  _ 

220 

175 
65 

144 
144 

70 

206 

181 
100 

142 

121 
110 

142 

120 
100 
113 

1.40 
1.09 
1.02 

1.37 

1.50 

1.39 
1.66 
1.76 

1.39 
1.45 

1.86 
1.74 

1.56 
1.40 

1.80 
1.86 

1.50 

2.18 
.88 

1.34 
1.73. 
.91 

Average.. . 

173 

137 

154 

149 

123 

99 

1.88 

1.68 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 


:  Average  for  season. 


Table  204. — Beans,  snap,  for  canning,  commercial  crop:  Acreage,  production,  and 
total  value,  by  States,  1922-1924 


State 

Acreage 

Production 

Total  value,  basis,  aver- 
age price  for  season 

1922 

1923, 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1824   . 

Acres 
890 
610 
380 
310 

'     860 

930 
3,670 
320 
240 
420 

210 
430 

1,690 
1,700 

Acres 

1,060 

760 

460 

460 

960 

1,290 

4,570 

760 

430 

390 

290 

280 

2,830 

1,900 

Acres 

1,220 

1,200 

370 

.  .    640 

920 

1,990 

5,900 

1,040 

430 

670 

360 

380 

3,400 

1,520 

Tom 
4,000 
1,500 
800 
600 
L700 

1,100 

7,100 

800 

600 

800 

400 
1,800 
4,800 
3,400 

Tons 
3,700 
2,600 
500 
900 
2,500 

1,000 

9,100 

1,900 

900 

600 

600 

900 
6,700 
3,400 

Tom- 
3,400 
3,600 
300 
1,400 
1,000 

2,200 
13,000 
3,100 
1,100 
1,600 

1,000 
1,000 

3,700 
2,300 

1,000 
dollars 
250 
86 
36 
,30 
89 

61 

611 
49 
20 
30 

19 
93 
264 
184 

1,000 
dollars 
-    247 
166 
26 
45 
130 

62 
741 
119 
36 
26 

28 

58 
358 
175 

.1,000 
dollars 
212 

216 

16 

84 

61 

126 

1,110 

194 

60 

80 

Utah 

60 

68 

263 

Other  States 

125 

Total .. 

12,460 

16,  410 

20,040 

29,300 

34,300 

38,700 

1,721 

2,206 

2,653 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
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Table  205. — Beans,  snap,  for  canning,  commercial  crop:  Yield  per  acre  and  price, 

1918-1924 


Yield  per  acre 

Trice  per  ton 

State 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Tons 
4.9 
3.3 
2.7 
1.7 
2.5 

1.3 
2.8 
3.3 
1.9 
2.3 

2.8 
2.8 
2.4 
2.7 

Tons 
4.8 
4.1 
3.0 
23 
2.2 

1.0 
2.2 
3.3 
2.4 
2.2 

3.5 
3.1 
2.4 
3.0 

Tons 
3.7 
2.4 
1.8 
1.4 
2.7 

1.0 
2.0 
26 
1.4 
23 

3.2 
26 
1.9 
1.8 

Tom 
4.3 
3.3 
2.0 
2.0 
2.5 

-.8 
2.4 
3.2 
2.2 
2.0 

3.0 
3.0 
1.9 
2.0 

Tons 
4.6 
2.5 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 

1.2 
2.0 
2.6 
2.0 
2.0 

2.0 
4.3 
3.0 

2.0 

Tons 
3.5 
3.5 
1.0 
2.0 
2.6 

.8 
2.0 
25 
2.0 
1.6 

2.0 
3.3 
2.0 
1.8 

Tons 
2.8 
3.0 
.8 
2.2 
1.1 

1.1 
2.2 
3,0 
2.6 

2.4 

2.9 
2.7 
1.1 
1.5 

Vols. 
67.47 
63.67 
67.83 
62.00 
63.80 

62.83 
63.12 

66.88 
57.63 
67.83 

67.83 
57.83 
57.83 
67.83 

Dols. 
59.28 
53.33 
40.00 
61.67 
58.70 

74.17 
51.54 
63.33 
67.09 
46.60 

53.33 
65.00 
57.09 
66.98 

Dols. 
56.58 
6S.00 
40.00 
60.00 
60.83 

64.38 
67.00 
58.96 
57.49 
66.66 

60.00 
45.00 
74.17 
53.89 

Dols. 
60.00 
50.00 

48.00 
50.00 
60.00 

70.00 
67.23 
56.67 
57.43 
55.00 

66.00 
50.00 
73.00 
63.80 

Dols. 
62.60 
66.  67 
46.00 
60.00 
52  60 

65.50 
72.00 
61.67 
40.00 
37.78 

47.50 
51.67 
65.00 
54.04 

Cote. 
66.67 
60.00 
50.00 
50.00 
52.12 

62.50 
81.39 
62.50 
40.00 
43.33 

46.88 
64.17 
62.86 
61.35 

Doll. 
62.50 

60.00 

Louisiana 

50.00 
60.00 

60.62 

57.00 

85.41 

62.50 

Pennsylvania 

45.00 
50.00 

TTtah 

50.00 

Washington.... 

68.34 
71.00 

Other  States 

54.44 

Average 

2.7 

2.6 

2.0 

2.3 

2.4 

2.1 

1.9 

66.90 

55.32 

62.87 

60.79 

58.74 

64.31 

68.66 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 

CABBAGE 

Table  206. — Cabbage,  commercial  crop:  Acreage,  production,  and  total  value,  by 

States,  19Z2-19H  i 


State 

Acreage 

Production 

Total  value,  basis,  aver- 
age price  for  season 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Early: 

Acres 
7,320 

11,280 
1,670 

14,880 

2,200 
520 

4,640 
360 

4,100 

3,500 

1,880 
1,840 

300 
1,930 

700 
4,600 

400 
4,600 

520 

1,600 

950 

6,240 
1,660 
3,570' 
3,840 

24,900 

2,350 

760 

2,800 

2,670 

16,560 

Acres 
5,300 
2,060 
1,640 
4,440 

2,250 
220 

4,770 
440 

3,460 

3,750 

1,400 
1,200 

300 
2,060 

800 
4,100 

300 
4,200 

550 
1,200 

890 

6,270 
1,300 
3;  290 
3,340 

22,680 

4,020 

830 

2,750 

2,620 

13,480 

Acres 
6,670 
4,920 
1,780 
10,540 

1,200 
220 

3,090 
520 

2,650 

4,000 

1,400 
1,200 

380 
2,170 

750 
4,080 

250 
4,200 

680 
1,000 
1,060 

3,910 
1,730 

3,390 
2,300 

23,380 

4,060 

920 

2,760 

2,750 

13,210 

Tons 
43,900 
79,000 
10,000 
74,400 

18,700 

2,600 
23,200 

2,100 
30,800 

28,000 

16,000 

14,700 
1,800 
9,600 
4,900 

36,000 
3,600 

41,400 

4,300. 
10,500 
8,600 

62,900 
11,600 
39,300 
34,600 

224,100 

19,600 
5,300 
22,400 
24,000 
182,200 

Tons 
37,100 
16,400 

7,400 
22,200 

16,900 
1,200 

16,700 
3,300 

39,700 

22,600 

7,000 
6,600 
1.60Q 

12,300 
4,800 

22,600 
2,100 

29,400 

4,100 
8,400 
7,100 

75,400 
13,000 
32,200 
25,100 

170,100 

36,200 
4,200 
13,800 
18,300 
128,100 

Tons 
36,200 
41,800 

8,900 
105,400 

7,800 
1,300 

13,300 
2,600 

16,300 

32,000 

11,200 
9,000 
2,300 

17,400 
4,500 

20,400 
1,500 

39,500 

4,100 
5,000 
8,600 

43,000 
13,700 
32,500 
21,800 

266,500 

39,800, 
6,000 
24,800 
.21,700 
116,200 

1,000 

dollars 

1,166 

1;738 

200 

723 

416 
66 

464 
72 

723 

818 

96 
■      138 

38 
141 
147 
786 

81 
642 

88 
206 
207 

269 
118 
222 
199 

1,443 

295 

132 
341 
422 
906 

1,000 

dollars 

1,581 

764 

414 

710 

841 
43 

812 

99 

2,300 

622 

118 
110 
45 
402 
135 
898 
105 
486 

132 
218 
414 

658 
177 
300 
304 

2,825 

370 
148 
329 

413 
1,266 

1,000 
dollars 
1,099 

Florida 

1,590 

461 

Texas 

2,321 

Second  early: 

356 

50 

Mississippi.. 

699 

109 

696 

Virginia  (Eastern  Shore 

1,177 

Intermediate: 

199 

96 

66 

Maryland- 

432 

126 

443 

58 

New  York  (Long  Island) . 

Ohio     (Washington 

....  County) „_ 

865 
66 

Tbhtiaksbs 

87 

377 

Late: 

408 

88 

272 

164 

New  York  (except  Long 
Island) 

1,664 

Ohio  (except  Washing- 
ton County) "- 

315 

150 

229 

Virginia  (southwest) 

309 
844 

Total 

133,830 

104,880 

109,960 

,089,000 

S05,700 

973,000 

13,288 

17,939 

15, 705 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 


i  Includes  sauerkraut. 
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Table  207. — Cabbage,  commercial  crop:  Yield  per  acre  and  price,  1918-1924  l 


Yield  per  acre 

Price  per  ton » 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Early: 

California 

Tom 

5.0 

6.3 

3.0 

.8 

7.8 
7.5 
6.7 
5.0 
8.0 

7.3 

8.0 
7.0 
9.2 
8.4 
9.4 
8.7 
7.0 

9.6 

7.0 
8.8 
7.2 

9.0 
8.2 
10.2 
9.3 

9.1 

7.0 
7.0 
9.0 

8.9 
8.0 

Tons 
4.0 
6.0 
4.0 
6.0 

7.0 
7.0 
5.5 
3.6 
7.5 

6.5 

6.0 
4.6 
8.6 
8.0 
8.0 
7.6 
7.0 

7.5 

7.0 
6.0 
10.0 

10.0 
6.3 

6.8 
8.0 

6.5 

7.0 
1L0 

ao 

7.6 
7.2 

Tom 
7.1 
6.8 
&2 
4.8 

7.8 
7.8 
8.4 
7.6 

7.4 

6.8 

8.1 
8.0 
6.6 
6.8 
8.0 
&1 
6.0 

9.0 

8.0 
4.0 
10  2 

16.1 
9.8 

10.7 
8.9 

11.6 

9.9 
7.7 
10.3 

12  2 
10.0 

Tom 
7.0 
6.0 
6.4 
4.0 

ao 

7.0 

ao 
as 

9.7 

8.8 

ao 

6.0 

ao 

4.8 
8.1 

as 

8.0 
7.8 
9.0 

al 

8.0 

11.7 
6.0 
6.5 
6.0 

6.5 

a7 

9.6 

ao 

6.0 

ao 

Tom 

ao 

7.0 

ao 
ao 

8.6 

ao 
ao 
ao 

7.5 

ao 

8.0 
8f0 

ao 

6.0 
7.0 
8.0 
9.0 

9.2 

8.2 
7.0 
9.0 

12.0 
7.10 

11.0 
9.0 

9.0 

S.3 
7.0 

ao 

9.0 
11.0 

Tons 
7.0 
8.0 
4.5 
5.0 

7.5 
6.5 
3.5 
7.5 
11.6 

ao 

ao 
as 
ao 
ao 
ao 

6.5 
7.0 

7.0 

7.5 
7.0 

ao 

14.3 
10.0 
9.8 
7.6 

7.6 

9.0 

ao 
ao 

7.0 
9.5 

Tom 
fl.2 
8.5 

ao 
io.o 

6.6 

ao 

4.3 

ao 
ao 

ao 
ao 

7.6 

ao 
ao 
ao 
ao 
ao 

9.4 
7.0 

ao 

8.0 

11.0 
7.9 
9.6 
9.5 

11.4 

9.8 

as 

9.0 

7.9 

8.8 

Dote, 
la  42 
34.60 
66.00 
37.12 

35.00 
51.00 
24.00 
66.00 
59.09 

34.78 

11.75 
36  20 
20.00 
20.00 
39.00 
27.44 
40.00 

21.56 

60.00 
17.20 
45.00 

24.50 
24.60 
19.18 
17.79 

16.12 

30.00 
20  00 
26.00 

29.49 
17.64 

JOoU. 
36.00 
3a  20 
62.60 
41.73 

37.00 
47.00 
37.20 
80  00 
71.45 

32.42 

19.10 

36.00 

2a  oo 
2a  oo 

41.67 
29.37 
20.00 

20.10 

60.00 
26.20 
63.33 

20.00 
25.80 
15.00 
19.74 

ia75 

22.67 
32.50 
20.00 

31.71 
ia57 

Dote. 
18.47 
42.40 
40.20 
29.70 

39.00 
37.33 
34.20 
60.00 
53.52 

40.44 

iais 

34.00 

2a  oo 
laoo 

43.57 
21.27 
26.00 

17.16 

eaoo 

37.40 
22.40 

9.04 

25.76 
14.78 
21.19 

8.67 

2a  oo 

20.00 
12.00 

ia64 

8.51 

Dols. 
13.84 
26.60 
ia42 
7.21 

27.76 
35.50 
39.47 
30.00 
24.00 

35.10 

26.64 
37.19 
21.99 
24  70 
44.79 
18.65 
28.00 

31.80 

4a  oo 

32.00 
44.27 

24.56 
32.89 
22.73 
22.50 

25.24 

ia33 

30.00 
31.56 

42.50 
23.61 

Dote. 
26.33 
21.96 
20.00 
9.72 

22.20 
26.28 
20.00 
34.40 

2a  47 

29.21 

6.39 
9.36 
21.00 
14  67 
30.00 
21.80 
22.57 

iasi 

20.50 
19.60 
24.07 

4.27 
10.21 
a  65 
6.76 

6.44 

16.14 
25  00 
16.22 

17.59 
4.97 

Dols. 
42.62 
46.67 
55.90 
31.99 

49.76 
3a  87 
48.60 
30.00 
67.93 

27.66 
16.92 

ia69 

30.00 
32.71 
28.12 
39.75 
50.22 

16.53 

32.22 

25.97 
68.27 

7.40 
13.61 

9.33 
12.12 

16.61 

10.21 

36.18 
23.84 

22.58 
9.88 

Dob. 
31.21 
38.03 

Louisiana 

51.75 
22.02 

Second  early: 

45.55 

Georgia.- 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina.  _ 

South  Carolina... 

Virginia   (East- 
ern Shore  and 

Norfolk) 

Intermediate: 

38.64 
52.57 
42.00 
4a  47 

36.79 
17.76 

10.70 

Kentucky 

Maryland _ 

24.50 
24  83 
28.10 

New  Jersey .. 

New  Mexico 

New  York  (Long 

2L-74 
38.64 

21.89 

Ohio    (Washing- 
ton County) ... 

Tennessee 

Washington 

Late: 

Colorado 

ian 

17.34 
44  34 

9.49 
6.42 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

New  York   (ex- 
cept    Long 

8.37 
7.53 

6.87 

Ohio    (except 

Washington 

'           County) 

7.91 
25.00 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia    (south- 

9.23 
14.22 

Wisconsin 

7.26 

Average 

7.6 

6.7 

8.9 

6.6 

ai 

7.7 

as 

2a  07 

2a  48 

17.90 

24.60 

12.20 

22.27 

iai* 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates, 
i  Includes  sauerkraut. 


*  Average  for  season. 


Table  208. — Cabbage  for  sauerkraut,  commercial  crop:  Acreage,  production,  and 
total  value,  by  States,  1922-1924 


State 

Acreage 

Production 

Total  value,  basis,  aver- 
age price  for  season 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Acres 
220 
910 
630 
600 

1,880 
900 

4,420 

1,800 
330 

3,500 
520 

Acres 
380 
490 

1,120 
360 

1,970 
410 

5,000 

3,090 
390 

3,680 
720 

Acta 

420 
440 
900 
320 

1,770 
490 

4,000 

2,780 
310 

2,760 
580 

Tons 
2,600 
7,000 
6,000 
3,000 

22,600 
9,000 

44,200 

19,800 
4,800 

38,500 
4,300 

Tom 

5,800 

6,900 
12,300 

2,100 
20,700 

3,000 
43,500 
28,700 

a  100 
37,500 

4,000 

Tons 
4,600 
3,500 
7,200 
2,400 

17,600 
5,300 

58,000 

27,800 
2,500 

25,900 

a  ooo 

1,000 
dollars 
33 
52 
34 
231 

145 
63 

312 

105 
48 

204 
42 

1,000 
dollars 

46 

56 
100 

16 
178 

21 
469 
306 

37 
316 

39 

1,000 
dollars 
37 

Illinois    

24 

50 

14 

111 

26 

362 

Ohio. 

208 

22 

230 

47 

Total 

15,610 

17,610 

14,770 

160,800 

166,600 

159,700 

1,081 

1,582 

1,121 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
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Table  209. — Cabbage  for  sauerkraut,  commercial  crop:   Yield  per  acre  and  price 

per  ton,  1918-1924. 


State 

Yield  per  acre 

Price  per  ton 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Colorado-  ... 

Tons 

13.4 
6.0 
6.0 
7.3 
6.6 
6.4 
9.7 
6.0 

10.0 
9.1 
7.3 

Tons 
11.4 
4.3 
6.0 
4.3 

5.  7 
6.2 

6.  1 
5.  0 

11.2 
7.3 
7.2 

Tons 
14.2 
7.0 
7.0 
7.  7 
8.0 
4.9 
8.8 
7.  o 
11.3 
8.6 
6.6 

i 

Tons'  Tons 

11.7;  12.0 

4.  8     7.  7 

Tons 
15.3 
12  0 
11.0 
5.9 
10.5 
7.4 
8.7 
9.3 
8.0 
10.2 
5.5 

Tons 
11.0 
8.0 
8.0 
7.5 
9.9 
10.8 
14.5 
10.0 
8.0 
9.4 
8.7 

Doll. 
12.00 
14.28 
8.72 
9.  95 
9.92 
10.78 
10.  53 
12.08 
13.85 
9.63 
10.97 

Dote. 
15.00 
14.62 
8.00 
8.94 
8.78 
10.  50 
12.00 
12.83 
15.  15 
9.59 
11.30 

Dols. 

8.00 
15.69 

7.50 
10.96 

7.65 
10.00 
10.46 

8.36 
12.00 

7.64 
14.50 

Dols. 
13.00 
20.83 

12.45 
7.16 

Dob. 

12.65 
7.45 
6.90 
7.62 
6.41 
7.00 

Doti. 
8.00 
9.33 
8.12 

7.75 
8.  38 
7.00 
10.79 
10.61 
12.00 
8.43 
9.75 

Dols. 

8.00 
7.00 

Indiana 

Iowa 

"io.'o 

7.0 
8.0 
8.3 
8.0 
10.6 
11.4 

8.0 
6.0 
12.0 
10.0 
10.0 
11.0 
14.5 
11.0 
8.2 

7.00 
6.00 
G.33 

6.00 

13.04 

7.05 

6.07 

Ohio..... 

14.34]    5.29 
16. 00:  10. 00 
14.  31  j    5.30 
16.76]    9-75 

7.50 
9.00 

8.89 

9.33 

Average 

7.  S1     6.  lj     8.  1 

1       ! 

9.0 

10.3 

9.5 

10.8 

10.78 

11.27 

9.49 

13. 5li    6.60 

9.50 

7.02 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 


Table  210.- 


-Cabbage:  Car-lot  shipments,  by  State  of  origin,  December,  1917-April, 

192 'A 


1917 

1918 

Cars 

» 6, 181 

349 

254 

1,509 

1,172 

1,539 

283 
160 
374 
3,  219 
945 
205 

185 
175 
421 
566 

187 

1,430 

2,313 

1, 395 

622 

Crop  mover 
1919 

lent  season  ' 

1920 

Cars 
9,268 
304 
325 
3,603 
3,254 
1,516 

335 
100 
465 
2,820 
633 
140 

98 
176 
939 
577 
305 

1,670 

2,564 

845 

860 

State 

1921 

Cars 

*  10, 268 

406 

448 

2,946 

"3,235 

2,991 

589 
144 
908 
5,875 
1,192 
566 

73 

563 

1,364 

1,629 

357 

»4,104 

1,964 

737 

837 

1922 » 

Cars 
9,200 
183 
62 
1,924 
1,867 
3,774 

576 
268 
416 
3,411 
1,018 
388 

108 
117 
860 
1.128 
257 

288, 
1,929 
1,078 

529 

Cars 
8, 357 
232 
260 
1,531 
1,085 
4,749 

343 

148 
369 
4,903 
861 
378 

128 
141 

265 
884 
237 

M,832 

1,672 

1,247 

535 

Cars 
9,086 

317 

220 

3,343 

«4,490 

1,244 

Ohio 

Illinois. -. -. 

538 
289 
736 

Wisconsin-  . 

Minnesota 

Iowa. 

Kentucky 

Tennessee . 

Alabama .. 

Mississippi     

Louisiana- 

Texas 

6,416 
989 
390 

85 

270 

1,564 

1,134 

'464 

"1,429 

3,174 

California... . 

All  other .     .  . 

683 
998 

Total... 

29,381 

3  23,  484 

» 33, 157 

30, 737 

"1  41, 196 

11  37, 857 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  data  of  the  l''ruit  and  Vegetable  Divi- 
sion.   Shipments  as  shown  in  car  lots  include  those  by  boat  reduced  to  car-lot  basis. 

i  Crop  movement  season  for  cabbage  begins  in  the  South  !.n  December  and  continues  for  17  months  end- 
ing in  April  with  final  shipments  from  northern  points 
!  Preliminary. 

'  Includes  1  car  in  May,  1921). 
1  Includes  i  car  in  May,  1923. 
« Includes  1  car  in  November,  1921. 
*  Lncludes  11  cars  in  November,  1922. 
;  Includes  2  cars  in  November,  1922. 
8  Includes  2  cars  in  November,  1919. 
s  Includes  2  carsin  November,  1921. 
10  Includes  22  cars  in  November,  liiir'J. 

"  Includes 3  carsin  November,  1031.  and  1  car  in  Mjy,  i'.rrl. 
i'  includes  35  enrs  in  Novar-ibur,  1922. 


6§£         Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  1924 

Table  211. — Cabbage,  Danish:  Range  dnd  average  I.  c.  I.  price  to  jobbers  per 100 
pounds,  at  10  markets,  1920-1924 


Market. 

October 

November 

De- 
cem- 
ber, 
aver- 
age 

Janu- 
ary, 

aver- 
age 

February 

March 

Season 

beginning 

October 

Range 

Aver- 
age 

Range 

Aver- 
age 

Range 

Aver- 
age 

Range 

Aver- 
age 

RTew  York: 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

$0.88-$1.00 

1. 82-2. 05 

.90-1.26 

1. 10-1. 60 

.75-1.00 

.46-. 63 
1. 76-2. 26 

$0.99 

1.98 

1.01 

1.33 

.88 

.58 
2.02 

$0. 75-$l.  13 
1. 78-2. 40 
.50-1.26 
.76-1.40 
.70-1.25 

.43-. 73 

2.00-3.26 

.  76-1. 10 

.60-1.20 

$0.94 
2.08 

.79 
1.01 

.92 

.52 

2.47 

.83 

.85 

$0.76 

2.49 

1.18 

1.36 

.93 

.70 
2.59 
1.21 
1.13 

$1.00 
2.60 
1.33 
1.66 

$0. 68-$0. 83 
1. 76-2.  25 
1. 60-3. 00 
1. 40-3.  75 

$0.73 
2.02 
2.08 
1.97 

$0.  68-$0.  95 
1.  76-2.  60 
2.25-3.60 
1.76-3.75 

$0.81 
2.11 
3.16 
2.44 

Chicago: 

1920 

.92 
2.21 
1.51 
1.66 

.47-.  83 
1.50-2.15 
1. 90-3. 75 
1. 35-2. 00 

.71 
1.83 
2.40 
1.60 

.30-. 78 

.64 

1921 - 

.1922 

1.70-3.50 

3.01 

Philadelphia: 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

.70-1.00 
1.50-2.00 

.  75-1. 10 
1.00-1.65 

.50-1.00 

.88-1.40 
2. 15-2. 76 
1. 50-2.  50 
1. 15-2. 00 

.  60-1. 10 

.81 
1.87 

.87 
1.32 

.77 

1.12 
2.  48 
1.91 
1.61 
.85 

.  56-1. 18 
1.60-2.38 
.  35-1. 15 
.76-1.25 
.  40-1. 15 

.  70-1. 60 
2.25-2.88 
.40-1.50 
.  75-1. 40 
.  55-1. 10 

.82 
1.91 
.71 
.95 
.73 

1.00 
2.57 

.86 
1.10 

.82 

.62 
2.42 
1.09 
1.27 

.86 

.69 
2.67 
1.57 
1.34 

.88 

.91 
2.65 
1.30 
1.39 
1.20 

.72 
2.73 
1.31 
1.39 
1.10 

.93 
2.39 
1.25 
1.63 

.56-  .80 
1.  25-2.  26 
1. 25-3. 00 
1.25-3.25 

.69 

1.77 
1.78 
2.14 

.66-  .83 
2.00-2.50 
1.00-3.75 
1. 78-3. 25 

.69 

2.22 
2.38 
2.52 

Pittsburgh: 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923— 

1.04 
2.58 
1.26 
1.58 

.70-. 95 
1.  90-2.  75 
1.25-3.50 
1.25-4.00 

.80 
2.21 
2.06 
2.14 

.56-  .78 
1.75-2.75 
2.50-4.50 
1.75-4.00 

.66 
2.36 
3.16 
2.40 

1924 

St..  Louis: 

1.12 
2.87 
1.37 
2.14 

.  76-1.  25 
1.  60-2.  25 
2.00-4.25 
1.50-2.75 

.99 
2.02 
2.84 
2.06 

.63-1.26 

.96 

1921 

1.69-2.78 

2.15 

L 81-2. 60 

2.30 

2.  75-4. 50 
1.76-3.00 

3.32 

1923 

"".mi-i'.m 

i."66 

.(KM.  50 
.50-1.25 

.  55-1. 33 
1.50-2.50 
.50-1-00 
.90-1.50 
.60-1.50 

1.08 
.89 

.96 
2.10 

.71 
1.16 

.93 

Cincinnati: 

1.03 
2.59 
1.46 
1.95 

.  95-1. 18 
1.75-2.50 
1.85-3.50 
1. 76-3. 00 

1.05 
2.32 
2.31 
2.02 

.50-1.13 

.82 

,-    1921— -i.. 
;...    1922.—... 
;■„,    1923 

1. 50-2. 62 

.     .  90-1. 40 

1.25-1.90 

.90-1.25 

2.14 
1.21 
1.58 
Lll 

2.50-3.78 
1.50-4.00 

3.18 
2.68 

St.  Paul: 

3.34 

3.32 

1.39 
3.26 
1.62 
2.22 

2.50 

2.50 

Minneapolis: 

Kansas  City: 

1.05 
3.15 
1.22 
1.24 
1.37 

.  75-1. 50 
2.  00-2.  75 
2.00-4.00 
1.50-2.25 

1.06 
2.43 
2.88 
1.89 

.60-1.00 

.78 

:,    1921— 

1922 

1923— 

1. 50-2.  60 
.60-1.25 
.  90-1. 60 

2.09 
.90 
1.18 

1. 75-3.  25 

.50-  .85 
.9OV1.50 
.  75-1. 25 

2.61 
.66 

1.07 
.97 

3.25-6.00 
1.80-2.26 

3.84 
1.97 

Washington:1 

1.93 
3.41 
1.88 
1.93 

1.25-1.50 
2.50-4.00 
2.00-3.00 
2.00-2.25 

1.47 
3.01 
2.47 
2.06 

1. 00-1. 50 

1.26 

•;  1921 „ 

:  ieo^.oo 

1. 60-2. 26 

1.76-2.80 

.    1. 26-1. 60 

2.74 
1.97 
1.9C 

1.33 

2.00-3.00 
1.00-2. 00 
1.25-2..00 
.80-1.25 

1.43 
1.44 
1.02 

1.82 
1.68 
1.34 

1922 

■  •:   1923 

1924 

IMvisionof  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.   Compiled  from  data  of  the  Fruit  and Vegetable  Division 
AvtorapriS™shovS  are  based  on  stock  of  good  merchantable  quality  and  condition  only;  they  are 

simple^erageTofdauy  r^n"o  of  selling  prices.    In  some  cases  conversions  have  been  made  from  larger  to 

smaller  units  or  vice  versa,  in  order  to  obtain  comparability, 
i  Sales  direct  to  retailers  to  October,  1923. 
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Table  212. — Cabbage:  Farm  price  per  100  pounds,  15th  of  month,  United  States, 

1910-19U 


Year  beginning 
July 

July 
15 

Aug. 
15 

Sept. 
16 

Oct. 
15 

Nov. 
16 

Dec. 
16 

Jan. 
15 

Feb. 
15 

Mar. 
16 

Apr. 
16 

May 
15 

June 
15 

Weight- 
ed 
average 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Dotts. 
2  27 
2.93 
2.29 
2.64 

Dolls. 
1.89 
2.47 
1.88 
2.16 

Dolls. 
1.94 
1.94 
1.26 
1.79 

Dolls. 
1.68 
1.68 
1.08 
1.69 

Dolls. 
1.36 
1.51 
1.04 
1.68 

Dolls. 
1.49 
1.83 
1.16 
1.76 

Dolls. 
1.66 
1.89 
1.26 
1.87 

Don*. 

1.48 
2.24 
1.19 
2.07 

Dolls. 
1.26 
2.88 
1.03 
2.03 

Dolls. 
1.33 
3.17 
1.16 
224 

Dolls. 

1.38 
2.98 
1.58 
2.05 

Dolls. 
2.46 
2.67 
2.18 
2  61 

Dolls. 
1.67 
2.23 
1.28 

1913 . 

1.95 

Av.  1910-1913. 

2.63 

2.10 

173 

1.48 

1.37 

1.66 

1.64 

1.74 

1.80 

1.97 

2.00 

a  48 

1.76 

1914 

2  66 
1.95 
2.15 
3.23 

a  41 
4.23 

4.71 

1.74 
1.61 
2.26 

219 

296 
3.73 
3.28 

1.60 
1.24 
2.17 
1.76 

Z45 
3.08 
2.03 

1.31 
1.00 
240 
1.79 

216 

2  88 
1.96 

1.14 

.97 

2.61 

266 

1.99 
2  74 
1.67 

1.26 
1.07 

3.04 
228 

206 
a  49 

1. 77- 

1.36 
1.17 
a  95 
2  74 

219 

4.31 

'1.91 

1.41 
1.21 

6.66 
3.28 

2.  33 
5.06 
1.86 

1.38 
1.38 
6.17. 
286 

2  71 
5.25 
1.71 

1.99 
1.60 
7.61 

2.98 

3.79 
6.69 
2.03 

253 
1.93 
7.53 

3.23 

4.97 
ft  75 
3.10 

2.34 
227 
6.10 
3.55 

4.68 
6.47 
4.04 

1.60 

1916 

1.33 

1916 — 

4.45 

1917 ■ 

2.62 

1918 .... 

2.83 

1919 

4.31 

1920 

219 

At.  1914-1920-.-- 

a  19 

2.64 

2.03 

1.93 

1.97 

214 

2  62 

2  97 

3.16 

3.64 

4.29 

3.92 

2. 76 

1921.. 

3.98 
2.96 
3.86 
3.16 

3.16 
2.12 
3.20 
2.76 

2.61 
1.72 

2  39 

1.66 

2.42 
1.46 

277 
1.63 
2.30 
224 

3.06 
211 
2.66 

3.09 
2.42 
2.76 

8.02 
3.00 
3.01 

3.10 
3.62 
3.28 

3.68 
4.01 
3.60 

3.36 
4.11 
3.57 

292 

1922.. 

2:44 

1923 — 

2. 90     2  59    2. 12 
234     2.13  12.01 

2.84 

1924. .... 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 

CANTALOUPES 

Table  213. — Cantaloupes,  commercial  crop:   Acreage,  production,  and  total  value, 

by  States,  19SS-19U 


State 

Acreage 

.  Production 

Total  value,  basis,  aver-, 
age  price  for  season 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924_ 

Early: 

California  (Imperial) 

Florida 

Acres 
31,330 

840 
8,410 

370 

2,700 
7,510 

7,380 
4,080 

880 
3,300 
6,660 

630, 
1,400' 
3,960 

400 
1,510 

540 

14,000 
1,020 
50 
1,500 
3,360 
1,100 
350 
1,120 

Acres 
26,100 
2,620 
6,070 
1,100 

2,000 

3,900 

6,770 
3,200 

720 
3,550 
4,900 

260 
1,400 
2,290 

100 
1,070 

870 

8,620 

930 

180 

1,700 

3,860 

1,400 

880 

770 

Acres 
30,200 
760 
2,980 
1,050 

3,500 

4,500 

7,420 
3,300 

640 
3,840 
6,600 

160 

900 
2,400 

150 
"  600 
3,790 

7,170 

890 

780 

1,600 

4,360 

2,100 

360 

850 

1,000 

crates  * 

4,386 

84 

841 

56 

486 

488 

930 
632 
141 
363 
890 

63 
126 
436 

24 
161 

36 

1,400 

82 

4 

172 
612 
138 
49 
216 

1,000 

crates  I 

4,776 

86 

223 

151 

460 
179 

1,219 

464 

73 

327 

725 

26 

.  164 

229 

4 

77 

64 

1,078 
83 
18 
223 
594 
234 
132 
146 

1,000 

crates* 

6,738 

78 

289 

106 

762 
360 

1,410 

317 

64 

580 

560 

16 

99 

180 

15 

62 

265 

1,219 

53 

98 

104 

698 

526 

66 

-167 

1,000 

dollars 

15,833 

268 

1,295 

77 

666 
834 

790 
973 
241 
628 
1,771 
127 
220 
449 

40 
193 

60 

2,460 
123 
5 
215 
863 
200 
74 
486 

1,000 
dollars 

10, 794 
200 
446 
486 

460 
333 

2,366 
770 
131 
458 

1,791 
29 
246 
234 
6 
115 
151 

1,822 

83 

30 

301 

1,307 

316 

317 

320 

lfiOO 
dollars 
8,377 
126 

329 

Texas  (lower  valley) 

Intermediate: 

353 
1,030 

665: 

California  (Turlock  and 

1,833 

539 

Illinois 

74 

1,038 

1,023 

19 
148 

T^nrt.h  nflrnlinft 

124 

16 

46 

464 

Late: 

1,463 

66 

136 

170 

1,249 

719 

68 

257 

Total 

103,300 

84,160 

89,700 

12,806 

11,745 

13,789 

28,861 

23,601 

20,230 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
1  Standard  crate. 
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Table  214. — Cantaloupes,  commercial  crop:   Yield  per  acre  and  price,  1918-1924 


State 


Early: 

California  (Imperial) ... 

Florida 

Georgia . 

Texas  (lower  valley)... 
Intermediate: 

Arizona 

Arkansas. 

California  (Turloek  and 
other). 

Delaware 

Illinois . 

Indiana. 

Maryland.. 

Missouri 

Nevada 

North  Carolina 

Oklahoma 

South  Carolina 

Texas  (other) 

Late: 

Colorado 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Michigan 

New  Jorsey 

New  Mexico 

Tennessee _ 

Washington 


Yield  per  acre 


1918   1919  1920  1921    1922   1923   1924 


Crts. 
200 
123 

138 
160 

180 

74 

182 
117 
142 
150 
174 
157 
140 
124 


Crts. 
209 

110 
122 
140 

160 


Average 157     154     166     149     124     140     154   1 




Crts. 
182 
124 
164 
162 

170 
79 

170 
111 
160 
140 
135 
150 
146 
116 


Crts. 
173 
150 
195 
98 

172 
87 


Crts. 
140 

100 
100 
150 

180 
65 

126 
155 
160 
110 
160 
100 

90 
110 

60 
100 

65 

100 
80 
90 
115 
182 
125 
140 
193 


Crts. 
190 
102 
97 
100 

215 
80 

190 
96 
84 
151 
100 
100 
110 
75 
100 
104 
70 

170 
60 

125 
65 

160 

250 


Price  per  crate  ' 


1918   1919  1920  1921    1922   1923    1924 


Dots 
2.88 
1.00 
1.25 
2.75 

L85 
1.48 

1.48 
1.01 
1.11 
1.45 
1.82 
2.12 
1.80 
19 


92 
1.32 


1.50 
1.50 


1.60 
.77 

1.50 
180  ll.  25 
197   1.  80 


Dols. 
2.17 
1.00 
1.17 
5.00 

1.75 
1.62 

1.21 
.93 
1.08 
1.56 
1.25 
2.25 
1.70 
1.05 


1.00 
1.45 


1.25 
1.62 


1.60 
.73 
1.25 
1.12 

1.75 


Dols. 
1.83 
.75 
1.45 
3.00 

1.75 
2.20 


.90 
1.25 
1.24 
1.28 
2.00 
1.  66 
1.03 


1.16 
1.62 


1.60 
1.50 


2.00 
.84 
1.25 
1.38 
1.50 


1.53    1.51    1. 


Dols. 
1.63 
1.62 
1.38 
2.00 

1.25 
1.46 

.90 
.18 
.86 
1.48 
12 
1.62 
1.35 
1.30 
1.25 
1.38 
1.08 

84 
1.25 


1.70 
.97 
.85 
1.25 
1.20 


Dols. 
3.61 
3.19 
1.54 
1.37 

1.35 

1.71 

.85 
1.54 
1.71 
1.73 
1.99 
2.01 
1.75 
1.03 
1.67 
1.28 
1.44 

1.75 
1.50 
1.25 
1.25 
1.41 
1.45 
1.50 
2.25 


Dols.  Dols. 


2.26 
2.33 
2.00 
3.22 

1.00 


1.94 
1.66 
1.80 
1.40 
2.47 
1.11 
1.50 
1.02 
1.44 
1.49 
2.36 

1.69 
1.00 
09 
1.35 
2.20 
1.35 
2.40 
2.19 


2.25   2.00     1.47 


1.46 
1.61 
1.14 


1.37 

1.57 

1.30 
1.70 

L79 
1.86 
1.20 
1.50 

.69 
1.07 

.87 
1.75 

1.20 
1.26 
1.38 
1.63 
1.79 
1.37 
1.05 
1.54 


Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
'  Average  for  season. 


Table  215. — Cantaloupes:  Car-lot  shipments   by  State   of  origin,    April,    1917- 

November,  1924 


Delaware 

Maryland 

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina. 
Georgia 

Indiana __ 

Michigan _ 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Washington 

California 

All  other. 

Total 


1917 


Cars 
702 
855 
1,106 
157 
789 

664 

42 

797 

1,  808 

227 

1,215 
145 

8,258 
575 


17,  430 


Crop  movement  season  * 


Cars 
429 
490 
418 
31 
551 

443 

37 

699 

1,818 

256 

1,169 
110 

6,  848 
320 


13,  619 


1919  1920 


Cars 
590 

835 
523 
100 
314 

462 

204 

1,106 

3,132 

378 

1,832 

100 

12,010 

453 


22,  039 


Cars 
581 
771 
359 
110 


635 
209 
936 
2,454 
937 

1,164 

329 

13,100 

403 


22,  377 


1921 


Cars 

943 
1,208 
821 
299 
640 

644 

176 

1,501 

3,215 

421 

1,474 

209 

13, 177 

843 


25,  569 


1922 


Cars 
843 

1,233 
700 
270 

1,632 


465 

990 

4,420 

275 

1,558 

371 

15,  304 

962 


29,  917 


1923  1924 ' 


Cars 

818 

1,270 

620 

70 
216 

681 
306 
337 
2,195 
304 

1,208 

207 

15,  449 

1,030 


24,771 


Cars 
637 
099 
399 
115 
586 

820 

113 

1,051 

2.  6*0 

518 

1.864 

298 

18.  335 


28, 955 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  data  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Divi- 
sion.   Shipments  as  shown  in  car  lots  include  those  by  boat  reduced  to  car-lot  basis. 

1  Crop  movement  season  extends  from  Apr.  1  through  November  of  a  given  year. 
3  Preliminary. 
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CAULIFLOWER 

Table  216. — Cauliflower,  commercial  crop:  Acreage,  production,  and  total  value, 
by  States,  year  beginning  October,  1921-1928 


State 

Acreage 

Production 

Total  value,  basis,  aver- 
age price  for  season 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Acres 
6,700 

Acres 
7,260 

280 
3,600 

610 
60 

Acres 
6,660 
400 
4,360 
1,820 
70 

1,000 
crates 
2,010 

496 
84 

1,000 

crates 

2,106 

72 

1,015 

117 

13 

1,000 

crates 

1,703 

112 

1,044 

637 

18 

1,000 

dollars 

3,960 

1,381 
178 

1,000 

dollars 

2,736 

131 

2,223 

170 

24 

1,000 

dollars 
2,010 

202 

2,240 
310 

1,931 

924 

Virginia 

38 

Total 

9,260 

11,680 

13,190 

2,589 

3,322 

3,614 

6,517 

5,284 

6,103 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 

Table  217. — Cauliflower,  commercial  crop:   Yield  per  acre  and  price,  year  begin- 
ning October,  1918-1923 


State 

Yield  per  acre 

Price  per  crate ' 

1918 

1919 

1920' 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Oris. 
261 

Crts. 
273 

Oris. 

288 

Crts. 
300 

Crts. 
290 
275 
290 
230 
266 

Crts. 
260 
280 
240 
360 
250 

Dots. 
1.00 

DoU. 
1.26 

Dols. 
1.00 

Dols. 
1.97 

Dols. 
1.30 
1.82 
2.19 
1.46 
1.86 

Dols. 
1.18 

1.80 

268 
240 

262 
231 

274 
270 

221 
270 

2.08 
1.30 

1.84 
1.25 

2.00 
1.25 

2.79 
2.10 

1.86 

1.46 

2.00 

260 

268 

269 

280 

287 

266 

1.26 

1.30 

1.24 

2.13 

1.69 

1.45 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
1  Average  for  season. 

CELERY 

Table  218. — Celery,  commercial  crop:  Acreage,  production,  and  total  value, 

States,  1922-1924- 


Aoreage 

Production 

Total  value,  basis,  aver- 
age price  for  season 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Early: 

Acres 
4,520 
2,920 

600 
4,090 

Acres 
5,480 
3,200 

670 

4,120 

100 

840 

4,000 
800 

•  166 
400 

Acres 

5,260 
4,000 

800 

3,940 

120 

1,300 

4;  720 

710 

160 

380 

1,000 
Crts.1 
1,026 

1,264 

170 

871 

146 
882 
156 
28 
60 

1,000 
Crts.1 
1,167 
1,494 

179 
911 

23 
280 
972 
167 

43 
107 

1,000 
Crts.1 
1,166 
1,680 

240 

957 
26 

384 
1,407 

131 
43 
91 

1,080 

dollars 

2,698 

3,767 

326 
1,237 

293 
1,626 
471 
69 
133 

lfiOO 

dollars 

2,276 

6,335 

262 

1,312 

48 

395 

1,584 

349 

89 

164 

dollars 
1,721 

Florida 

8,282 

Late: 

487 

1,024 

,69 

500 
3,530 
780 
90 
200 

708 

2,012 

Ohio 

298 

•      *l 

164 

Total 

17,230 

19,760 

21,380- 

4,601 

6,333 

6,114 

10,519 

12,804 

16,742 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 

l  Equivalents  of  New  York  crate,  21  by  16  by  22  inches. 
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Table  219. — Celery,  commercial  crop:  Yield  per  acre  and  price,  1918-1924 


State 

Yield  per  acre 

Price  per  crate ' 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Early: 

California. 

Florida 

Crt. 
187 
400 

287 
186 

Crt. 
264 
459 

293 
170 

Crt. 
213 

404 

267 
220 

Crt. 
227 
512 

293 
240 

Crt. 
227 
433 

283 
213 

Crt. 
213 
467 

267 
221 
233 
333 
243 
196 
287 
267 

Crt. 
220 
420 

300 
243 
213 

295 
298 
185 
267 
240 

Dols. 
2.81 
4.11 

2.00 
1.00 

Dols. 
2.75 
4.45 

2.00 
1.00 

Dols. 
2.80 
4.76 

1.67 
1.16 

Dols. 
2.06 
4.27 

1.33 
1.62 

Dots. 
263 
298 

1.91 
1.42 

Dols. 
1.95 
4.24 

1.41 
1.44 
207 
1.41 
1.63 
222 
208 
1.63 

Dols. 
1.49 
4.93 

Late: 

Michigan,    

2  01 
228 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio. 

291 
220 

220 

267 
200 
200 

307 
230 
220 

333 
215 
190 
290 

317 

293 
250 
200 
293 
300 

1.73 
2.10 
a  04 

1.76 
2.34 
3.09 

1.31 
2.15 
3.51 

1.67 

2.50 
2.45 
210 
3.00 

2  01 
1.73 
3.02 
2  67 
221 

1.83 
1.43 
226 

2  19 

Pennsylvania 

267 

320 

293 

3.00 

3.33 

4.00 

1.80 

Average.. 

223 

254 

246 

271 

267 

270 

286 

235 

2.47 

2.52 

2.63 

229 

240 

2  67 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
1  Average  for  season,  New  York  crate  basis. 


Table  220. — Celery:  Car-lot  shipments,  by  State  of  origin,  June,  1918- May,  1924 


State 


Crop  movement  season  < 


1918 


1919 


1920 


1921 


1922 


1923' 


New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Florida. 

Michigan 

Colorado 

California 

All  other 

TotaL. 


Cars 

1,352 

154 

199 

2,061 

458 

225 

1,498 

35 


Cars 
1,682 
177 
33 

3,007 

698 

212 

1,966 

59 


Cora    . 

2,793 
108 
176 

4, 176. 

604 
283 

3,342 
71 


Cart 

3,032 
217 
225 

4,954 

1,013 
211 

2,614 
130 


Cars 

Cars 

3,248 

3,741 

115 

219 

212 

223 

6,398 

7,198 

1,626 

1,486 

222 

125 

4,337 

4,716 

210 

336 

6,972 


7(734 


11,652 


12, 396 


16,368 


18,042 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Compiled  from  data  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Division. 
Shipments  as  shown  in  car  lots  include  those  by  boat  reduced  to  car-lot  basis.  ■"' 

1  Crop  movement  season  extends  from  June  1  of  one  year  through  May  of  the  following  year,  except  in 
Florida,  where  tho  season  extends  through  June. 

1  Preliminary. 

CORN 

Table  221. — Corn,  sweet,  for  canning,  eomofiercial  urop:  Acreage,  production,  and 
total  value,  by  States,  1922-1924 


State 

Acreage 

Production 

Total  value,  basis,  av- 
erage price  for  season 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Acres 
6,540 
40,240 
13,730 
32,120 
11,400 

20,900 
6,930 

11,660 

3,630 

880 

16,670 
20,310 
2260 
2590 
8,510 
1,330 

Acres 
5,210 
63,120 
18,670 
46,  610 
11,090 

26,390 
8,200 

16,600 

4,380 

960 

20,840 
23,160 
2,580 
2  460 
10,800 
1,800 

Acres 
6,840 
60,560 
21,840 
69,290 
13,420 

26,920 
12960 
20,900 
5,660 
1,280 

23,190 
25,930 
3,120 
2  500 
13,  720 
2,370 

Tons 
15,000 
88,500 
34,300 
96,400 
28,500 

62,200 
11,900 
23,300 
0,200 
1,900 

33,300 
44,700 
6,400 
5,200 
21,300 
3,600 

Tons 
14,600 

138,100 
37,300 

118,600 
33,300 

68,100 

13,100 

40,600 

8,800 

2800 

29,200 

65,600 
4,900 
6,600 

23,800 
6,200 

Tons 
11,100 
103,000 
37,100 
88,900 
37,600 

40,400 
15,600 
41, 800 
10,200 
3,400 

39,400 
36,300 
6,200 
7,000 
17,800 
4,700 

1,000 
dollars 
150 
865 
343 
694 
784 

522 
136 
213 
77 
43 

693 
38S 

64. 

78 
226 

60 

1,000 

dollars 

146 

1,671 

410 

1,059 

916 

763 
163 
395 

78 
:  64 
665 
693 

66 

99 
249 

86 

1,000 
dollars 
133 

Illinois . 

1,399 

647 

849 

1,094 
TO3 

230 

395 

94 

83 

772 

Ohio..,...: r- 

Pennsylvania .l ,- 

386 
110 
140 

212 

Other  States 

63 

Total 

197,600 

260,850 

299,410 

474,700 

590,600 

600,500 

6,216 

7,313 

7,100 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
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Table  222. — Corn,  sweet,  for  canning,  commercial  crop:  Yield  per  acre  and  price, 

1918-19H 


Yield  per  acre 

Price  per  ton 

1918 

1919 

1920 1 1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Tom 

2.0 

2.1 

1.5 

1.9 

2.6 

2.0 
1.0 
2.6 
2.0 
2.2 

1.5 
2.0 
1.8 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
1.8 

Tom 

2.0 

2.2 

2.4 

2.6 

3.5 

2.0 
2.0 
2.4 
1.5 

ao 

2.0 
2.5 
2.2 
2.5 
24 
2.1 

Tons 
1.8 
2.2 
2.5 
2.3 

ai 

2.6 
2.0 
2.5 
2.0 
28 

2.0 
2.0 
2.2 
2.2 
2.0 
2.6 

Tons 
2.0 
2.6 
2.9 

2.8 

a2 

2.6 
2.2 
2.8 
2.9 
2.9 

2.3 
2.5 
2.7 
2.3 
2.8 
2.9 

Tons 
2.7 
2.2 
2.5 
3.0 
2.5 

2.5 
2.0 
2.0 
2.6 
2.2 

2.0 
2.2 
2.4 
2.0 

2.5 
2.7 

Tons 
2.8 
2.6 
2.0 
2.6 
3.0 

2.2 
1.6 
2.6 
2.0 
2.9 

1.4 
2.4 
1.9 
2.7 
2.2 
2.9 

Tons 

19 

2.0 

1.9 

1.5 

2.8 

1.6 
1.2 
2.4 
1.8 
2.8 

1.7 

1.4 
2.0 
2.8 
1.3 
2.0 

Dolt. 
21.00 
14.09 
17.00 
12.18 
32.74 

24.48 
16.18 
14.13 
11.75 
2&  00 

19.61 

ia86 

22.40 
21.00 
13.60 
18.08 

Dots. 
16.80 

laso 

14.93 
ia27 
34  62 

21.88 
16.96 
14.19 
11.66 

2a  12 

19.11 
16.37 

iaso 

20.00 
14.41 

16.17 

Dols. 
16.60 
19.76 

ia60 

16.60 

3a  oo 
2a  oo 

14.46 

moo 

12.33 

25.00 

22.28 

iae7 

17.00 
20.00 
15.60 
15.91 

Dols. 

9.00 
12.67 
12.00 

a60 

27.60 

11.70 
15.00 
10  40 

moo 

22.85 
ia29 

ia29 

14.00 
15.00 
11.22 

Dols. 
10.00 

9.77 
10.00 

7.20 
27.60 

10.00 
11.41 
9.14 

a  33 

22.70 

17.82 
a  70 
10.00 
15.00 
10.64 

Dols. 
10.00 
12.10 
11.00 

a  93 
27.51 

13.14 

12.42 

9.73 

8.88 

22.73 

19.86 
10.66 
11.33 
15.00 
10.46 
16.47 

Dols. 
12  00 

13.68 

14.74 

9,56 

29.10 

14.69 

14.76 

9.46 

9.18 

New  Hampshire 

24  40 
19.59 

Ohio 

10.64 

Pennsylvania 

17.72 
20.00 

11.93 

Other  States . 

ia  59  ua  98 

laeo 

Average 

2.3 

2.3 

2.6 

2.4 

2.4 

1.  8  |l7.  99 

17.69 

19.32 

13.  60  |l0.  99 

12.41 

14.19 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 


Table  223. 

— Corn, 

canned: 

Production  in  the  United  States, 

1917-19U 

State 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Cases  ' 
666,498 
267,296 

2,001,544 

1,  200, 131 
742,491 

2,421,963 
166,492 
201,969 

2,280,366 
985,275 

Cases' 
1,112,912 

488,912 
2,032,944 
1, 684064 

512™  688 
2, 199,  344 

372,924 

309,136 
2,300,241 

808,695 

Cases  ' 
1,662,000 
1,014,000 
2,081,000 
1,360,000 

586,000 
2,225,000 
■  635,000 

456,000 
2,496,000 
1, 045, 000 

Cases  ' 

1,688,000 

829,000 

2,217,000 

£644  000 

'  8*1, 000 

2, 271, 000 

590,000 

643,000 

3,246,000 

1,251,000 

Cases' 
911,000 
564,000 

1,130,000 
850,000 
709,000 

1,711,000 
676,000 
573,000 

1, 190, 000 
629,000 

Cases' 
1,066,000 

616,000 
1,944,000 
1,073,000 

665,000 
1,839,000 

625,000 

698,000 
1, 959, 000 

934,000 

Cases ' 

923,000 

434,000 

2,266,000 

1,390,000 

1,208,000 

2,833,000 

648,000 

898,000 

2,382,000 

1, 134, 000 

Cases  ' 
1,294,000 

749,000 

1, 707, 000 

Ohio 

787,000 

846,000 

2,310,000 

388,000 

1,199,000 

1,764,000 

All  other 

1,  087, 000 

United  States.. 

10,803,015 

11,721,860 

13,550,000 

15,040,000 

8,843,000 

11,419,000 

14,106,000 

12,131,001) 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Cjjmpflejd  from  National  Canners'  Association  data. 

1  Stated  in  eases  of  24  No.  2  cans.  .'"'    '    ',",  

CUCUMBERS 

Table  224. — Cucumbers  for  consumption  ffesh,  commercial  crop:  Acreage,  pro- 
duction,! a^d  total  value,  by  States,  i9$%-19%4 


State 

Acreage 

Production 

Total  value,  basis, 
average  price  for  season 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Early: 

Acres 

3,030 

10,380 

660 

Acres 

1,360 

10, 760 

600 

260 

2,780 

1,720 

840 

Acres 

2,640 

12,550 

2,260 

300 

3,660 

950 

...1,730 

360 

420 
3,500 

740 

..  .520 

1,300 

.  2,560 

3,400 

i,obo 

hamp.' 

646 

,3,072 

'     119 

632 
144 
124 

1,000 

hamp.' 

220 

1,463 

48 

32 

473 

166 

130 

1,000 

hemp.' 

432 

1,017 

120 

60 

605 

163 

280 

35 

67 
876 

-  118- 

73 

202 

701 

544 

1,000 
dollars 

763 
5,929 

258 

367 
134 
124 

1,000 

dollars 

"      530 

4,636 

96 

32 

970 

282 

196 

1,000 
dollars 
488 

Florida 

3,875 

218 

106 

South  Carolina 

Texas  (Southern  district). 

4,630 
1,310 
•  830 

484 
302 
208 

Second  early: 

45 

California  (southern  dis- 
trict)  

460 
2,340 

•700 

400 

1,120 

1,480 

2,030 

460 
2,650 

640 

440 

1,250 

1,660 

2,080 

62 
421 

106 

64 
234 
450 

374 

72 
610 

116 

73 

231 

382 

343 

112 
370 

62 
123 
204 
486 

486 

96 

976 

208 
104 
434 
657 

639 

56 

718 

Intermediate: 

183 

Illinois  (southern) 

130 

286 

1,374 

Late: 

New  York 

832 

Total 

29,370 

27,480     3«  -680 

6,246 

4,367 

5,272 

9,418 

9,653 

9,304 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates, 
i  Bushel  hamper. 

29283°— ybk  1924 — -45 
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Table  225. — Cucumbers  for  consumption  fresh,  commercial  crop:    Yield  per  acre 

and  price,  1918-1924 


Yield  per 

acre 

Price  per  hamper ' 

State 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 
Dols 

1924 

Early: 

Hamp 

Hamp. 

Hamp 

Hamp 

Hamp 
186 

Hamp 

Hamp 

Dote 

Dots 

Dots 

Dols 

Dols 

Dols. 

Alabama 

15! 

162 

168 

1« 

162 

17( 

1.7J 

1.6 

Lit 

0. 71 

1.41 

2.4 

1.13 

Florida 

3% 

3ie 

27e 

28( 

29< 

13( 

8] 

4.3! 

3.6? 

3.  If 

2.  4b 

1.9S 

3.10  3.81 

180 

80 
130 

63 
200 

2.17 

2.0C 
1.0C 

1.83 

1.76 

South   Car- 

olina  

25! 

280 

234 

2o; 

115 

17( 

17C 

1.12 

1.3! 

1.65 

1.8< 

.6! 

2.05 

.80 

Texas 

(southern 
district)... 

134 

124 

124 

106 

IK 

« 

172 

2.01 

1.62 

1.18 

.85 

.98 

1.71 

1.85 

Virginia 

m 

206 

13C 

160 

15C 

165 

150 

1.94 

2.  6( 

2.60 

2.0i 

l.Ot 

1.50     .80 

Second  Early: 

100 

1.28 

California 

(southern 

district) 

19C 

180 

17« 

168 

135 

160 

160 

1.80 

1.6C 

1.30 

1.25 

1.80 

1.32 

.83 

North  Car- 

olina   

249 

276 

266 

226 

180 

230 

260 

1.03 

.74 

.68 

.93 

.88 

1.60 

.82 

Intermediate: 

Delaware 

166 

164 

160 

166 

150 

180 

160 

.66 

.84 

.76 

.70 

59 

1.81 

1.56 

Illinois 

(southern) 

168 

164 

184 

260 

160 

166 

140 

.90 

.90 

1.00 

.98 

1.H2 

1.42 

1.78 

Maryland... 

180 

202 

182 

163 

209 

185 

155 

1.34 

1.01 

.83 

1.14 

.87 

1.88 

1.41 

New  Jersey. 

296 

319 

266 

286 

304 

230 

274 

1.45 

1.25 

1.40 

1.10 

1.08 

1.72 

1.96 

Late: 

New  York. . 

164 

160| 

162 

150 

184 

165 

160 

.96 

1.32 

1.68 

1.21 

1.30 
1.51 

1.67 

1.53 

Average... 

243 

262] 

218 

216 

213 

159 

144 

2.19 

2.32 

?,08 

1.72 

2.22 

1.76 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 


1  Average  for  season. 


Table  226. — Cucumbers  for   pickles,  commercial  crop:  Acreage,  production,  and 
total  value,  by  States,  1922-1924 


State 

Acreage 

Production 

Total  value,  basis,  aver- 
age price  for  season 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Acres 
1,480 
3,080 

960 
5,240 

990 

26,050 

1,330 

400 
1,950 

920 

380 
7,310 
3,740 

Acres 

2,033 

3,250 

1,410 

7,390 

3,530 

26,840 

1,  330 

400 

1,420 

700 

480 

12, 130 

3,570 

Acres 

2,740 

4,260 

1,680 

11,  450 

4,760 

36,230 

3,070 

920 

1,730 

920 

420 

17,220 

7,500 

1,000 

bushels 

186 

200 

43 

210 

30 

1,002 

66 

24 

146 

69 

48 

366 

232 

lfiOO 

bushels 

268 

264 

73 

377 

191 

1,154 

72 

19 

70 

32 

66 

606 

132 

1,000 

bushels 

312 

149 

47 

298 

95 

870 

52 

37 

67 

29 

13 

482 

345 

1,000 
dollars 

185 

290 
60 

206 
30 

872 
66 
14 

146 
69 
34 

304 

172 

1,000 

dollars 

230 

394 

104 

476 

172 

1,316 

72 

13 

88 

34 

66 

733 

132 

1,000 
dollars 
.  312 

149 

60 

387 

102 

809 

66 

63 

64 

Ohio 

43 

13 

482 

Other  States 

445 

,-       Total 

52,830 

64,480 

92,900 

2,621 

3,314 

2,786 

2,438 

3,829 

2,964 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 


Table  227.- 


-Cwumbers  for  pickles,  commercial  crop:  Yield  per  acre  and  price. 
1918-1924 


State 


Yield  per  acre 


1918   1919   1920    1921   1922   1923   1924 


Price  per  bushel 


1918     1919     1920     1921     1922     1923     1824 


California 

Colorado 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

New  York 

Ohio 

Washington.... 

Wisconsin 

Other  States... 
Average. 


Bu. 
63 
74 
53 
65 
46 
51 
60 
44 
60 
55 
57 
66 
75 


66 


Bu. 
86 
81 
15 
24 
22 
34 
20 
46 
98 
47 

110 
28 
51 


Dols. 

0.96 

.69 

1.03 

.93 

.85 

.76 

.79 

.80 

1.00, 

1.00 

1.25 

1.01 


Dote. 

1.23 

.70 

1.07 

.94 

.94 

.79 

.79 

.88 

1.00. 

1.09 

1.25 

1.03 

1.00 


Dols. 
1.20 
1.00 
1.26 
1.30 
1.00 

.93 
1.06 

.90 
1.00 
1.26 
1.00 

.79 


Dols. 
1.24 
1.15 
1.26 

.87 
1.63 
1.04 
1.25 
1.00 

.95 
1.25 
1.00 

.92 


Dols. 

1.00 

1.46 

1.17 

.98 

1.00 

.87 

1.00 

.60 

1.00 

1.00 

.71 

.83 

.74 


Dols. 
0.86 
1.55 
1.43 
1.26 

.90 
1.14 
1.00 

.70 
1.25 
1.05 
1.00 
1.21 
1.00 


Dols. 
1.00 
1.00 
1.07 
1.30 
1.07 

.93 
1.25 
1.42 

.94 
1.48 
1.00 
1.00 
1.29 


1.04 


.93 


1,16 


1.06 


Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
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LETTUCE 

Table  228. — Lettuce,  commercial  crop:  Acreage,  production,  and  total  value,  by 

States,  1922-19*4 


State 


Acreage 


1922 


1923 


1924 


Production 


1922        1923 


1924 


Total  value,  basis,  aver- 
age price  for  season 


1922        1923 


1924 


Early: 

Arizona 

California:1 

Imperial 

Other 

Florida 

North  Carolina.. 

South  Carolina.. 

Texas 

Virginia 

Late: 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 


Total 44,900 


Acres 
1,480 

11,000 
7,140 
3,140 
1,180 
1,750 
1,390 
130 

.6,000 
1,800 

370 

170 
1,380 
6,000 

600 
60 

120 
1,080 

210 


Acres 
2,900 

14,130 

10,  570 
3,780 
1,230 
1,980 
1,140 
310 

6,710 

3,150 
380 
240 

1,310 

7,160 

500 

60 

200 

2,000 
250 


Acres 
4,800 

20,000 

12,780 

3,490 

1,540 

1,310 

670 

300 

6,600 
1,420 

300 

350 
1,730 
6,450 

300 
70 

300 
1,400 

250 


1,000 

crates  * 

493 


1,000 

crates* 
879 


1,925 

3,062 

1,785 

3,467 

1,727 

1,361 

354 

320 

394 

287 

300 

263 

32 

54 

1,260 

356 

62 

31 

308 

1,200 

88 

13 

36 

409 

56 


1,134 
507 

61 

32 

279 

1,552 

80 

12 

58 

664 

66 


57,990 


63,060 


10,829 


14, 118 


1,000 

crates  l 

1,262 

3,800 

3,233 

1,222 

346 

236 

176 

48 

654 

223 

30 

33 

368 

1,522 

56 

7 


1,000 

dollars 

385 

3,446 

2,802 

2,245 

924 

843 

222 

56 

1,802 
596 

124 
41 

290 
1,476 

156 
16 
49 

442 
70 


1,000 

dollars 

1,028 

3,876 

3,918 

1,674 

470 

359 

263 

66 

1,608 

644 

130 

46 

'  86 

2,064 

90 

16 

70' 

726 

82 


1,000 
dollars 
1,426 

6,548 
3,330 
'  978 
346 
271 
81 
40 

909 

245 

46 

96 

592 

2,024 

60 

11 

106 

357 

89 


13,653 


16,984 


17, 515 


16,653 


Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 

i  Orates  of  3  dozen  heads  each. 
>  Crop  year  beginning  October. 


Table  229. — Lettuce,  commercial  crop:  Yield  per  acre  and  price,  1918-1924 


State 

Yield  per  acre 

Price  per  crate ' 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1921 

Early: . 

Crts. 
274 
306 

Crts. 
273 
291 

Crts. 
297 
301 

Crts. 
287 

Crts. 
333 

Crts. 
303 

Crts. 
263 

Dolls. 
a  67 

Dolls. 

0.78 

Dolls. 
0.60 

Dolls. 
0.90 

Dolls. 

0.78 

Dolls. 
1.17 

Dottt. 
1.13 

California1 

190 
278 
647 
307 
300 
261 
312 

315 
292 
200 
177 
217 
257 

176 
250 
660 
300 
226 
216 
260 

210 
198 
167 
180 
223 
200 
175 
217 
303 
379 
268 

216 
328 
360 
260 
146 
231 
176 

169 
161 
160 
133 
218 
217 
161 
200 
292 
327 
263 

190 

253 
360 
225 
180 
263 
161 

99 
157 
100 

93 
213 
236 
187 
100 
309 
263 
303 

1.75 
1.48 

.80 
2.31 
1.74 

.70 
2.06 

2.92 

1.95 
1.48 
1.10 
3.2ff 
218 
1.09 
2.35 

260 

1.80 
1.64 
1.19 
3.11 
2.28 
.79 
265 

1.60 
1.50 
1.35 
200 
2.33 
1.29 

1.70 
1.07 
1.32 
250 
2.17 
.62 
200 

1.25 
1.46 
1.67 
200 
235 
2.16 

L79 
1.67 
1.30 
2.61 
214 
.74 
1.75 

1.43 
1.67 
200 
1.33 
1.25 
1.23 
1.77 
1.20 
1:36 
1.08 
1.25 

1.27 
1.13 
1.23 
1V47 
1.25 
1.00 
1.47 

133 
127 
213 
L46 
203 
1.33 
1.13 
1.33 
1.21 
1.11 
1.24 

1.46 

Other 

1.03 

Florida 

562 
293 
295 
179 
252 

297 

466 
308 
294 
283 
248 

274 

470 

308 

286. 

283 

273 

292 
268 
144 
173 
206 
230 

'   .80 

North  Carolina- - 
South  Carolina.. 

1.00 
1.15 
'.46 

1.00 

Late: 

1.64 

1.10 

Michigan 

169 

241 
240 
210 
200 

111 

1.76 
1.16 

1.49 
233 
1.83 
1.26 

1.49 
292 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

227 
225 

161 
1.33 
LOS 

Pennsylvania 

Utah 

190 

177 

175 

267 

1.92 

266 

2.05 

2.97 

1.59 
1.13 

292 

274 

286 

437 

2.60 

2.08 

1.46 

1.67 

.97 
117 

Average 

315 

290 

302 

286 

241 

243 

217 

1.32 

1.53 

1.66 

1.60 

1.48 

1.24 

1.21- 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 

'  Average  for  season. 

» Year  beginning  October. 
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Table  230. — Lettuce:  Car-lot  shipments  by  State  of  origin,  January,-  1917- 

December,  1924 


State 

Crop  movement  season  > 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924  > 

Cars 
1,423 
215 
181 
181 
1,116 
63 
64 

Com 

1,334 

171 

226 

376 

2,352 

17 

64 

Cars 

1,761 

245 

319 

395 

2,134 

90 

41 

19 

2,731 

283 

Oars 

2,138 
516 
265 
366 

3,120 
176 
165 
346 

6,350 
388 

Cor* 

3,361 
478 
448 
683 

2,286 
114 
166 
632 

9,746 
802 

Cars 

3,167 
571 
622 
987 

3,323 
113 
.678 
812 

9,744 

2,223 

Cars 

3,817 
456 
718 
577 

3,146 
102 

1,108 

1,081 
16, 113 

3,367 

Cars 

3,702 

416 

714 

423 

2,199 

86 

2,024 

South  Carolina 

Arizona. 

2,013 

202 

2,061 
369 

18,404 
2,144 

Total 

6,428 

6,959 

8,018 

13,818 

18,616 

22,240 

29,486 

30,794 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  data  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Divi- 
sion.   Shipments  as  shown  in  car  lots  include  those  by  boat  reduced  to  car-lot  basis. 

1  The  crop  movement  season  extends  from  Jan.  1  through  December  of  a  given  year. 
1  Preliminary- 


ONIONS 

Table  231.— Om'otw,  commercial  crop:  Acreage,  production,  and  total  vdue,  by 

States,  1982-19U 


State 

Acreage 

Production 

Total  value,  basis,  aver- 
age price  per  season 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Early(Bermuda  and  Creole) : 

Acres 

2,950 

1,100 

11,920 

-  Acres 

1,340 

1,200 

12,680 

Acres 
1,640 
1,620 

10,260 

1,000 

bushels 

944 

330 

2,348 

1,000 
bushels 
398 
108 

1,661 

1,000 
bushels 
622 
190 

2,052 

1,000 
dollars 
1,340 
498 
4,485 

1,000 

dollars 

613 

193 

3,166 

1,000 
dollars 
773 

247 

Texas 

3,263 

Total _ _. 

16, 970 

15,220 

13,320 

3,622 

2,167 

2,764 

6,323 

3,962 

4,283 

Intermediate  (domestic): 

.1,610 
1,000 
2,360 
1,320 
1,630 

6,720 

1,900 

300 

1,250 

6,620 

4,560 

1,760 

1,470 

7,740 

5,880 

.      880 

360 

260 

1,030 

1,460 

1,000 
2,290 
1,290 
1,600 

7,010 

2,620 

,300 

990 

6,300 

3,360 

1,860 

1,220 

7,650 

6,760 

600 

280 

400 

940 

1,529 
1,100 
1,980 
1,300 
L980 

4,060 

8,140 

400 

830 

6,910 

3,190 

2,000 

1,540 

7,600 

6,240 

620 

,300 

320 

960 

612 
225 
590 
297 
490 

1,680 

532 

138 

876 

2,321 

1,264 

894 

614 

2,090 

2,272 

264 

133 

100 

380 

533 
298 
444 

328 
675 

3,103 

■'■■    656 

:■ '  128: 

286 

2,218 

1,284 

646 

268 

3,166 

1,457 

192 

56 

150 

.      262 

578 
330 
481 
260 
653 

1/279 

848 

:      160 

187 

1,728 

1,244 

600 

424 

3,192 

2,184 

;211 

98 

147 

259 

459 
286 
738 
267 
211 

806 

277 

104- 

308 

1,369 

878 

619 

221 

1,400 

1,250 

'    145 

.  90 

'     49 

176 

629 
423 
667 
387 
500 

2,271- 

707 

142 

323 

2,795 

1,913 

969 

351 

4,387 

2,098 

230 

80 

202 

314 

412 

736 

273 

Washington... i.... 

627 

Late  (domestic): 

1,010 
'617 

Idaho __.; 

139 

243 

1,244 

1,232 

378 

Minnesota. 

326 

2,686 

Ohio_..._L 

1,507 

160 

130 

Utah... 

169 

Wisconsin...... 

189 

•;     Total 

47,320 
63,290 

■ 

46,720 
61,940 

46,580 
59,900 

15, 141 
18,763 

16,139 
17,306 

14,863 
17,627 

9,653 
16,876 

19,381 
23,343 

12,468 

Grand  total 

16, 761 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
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Table  232. — Onions,  commercial  crop:  Yield  per  acre  and  price,  1918-1924 


Yield  per  acre 

Price  per  bushel  ■ 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Early  (Bermuda  and 
Creole): 
California .. 

Bus. 
333 
190 
159 

Bus. 
312 
160 
267 

Bus. 

298 
168 
256 

Bus. 
245 
206 
207 

Bus. 
320 
300 

197 

Bus. 
297 
90 
131 

Bus. 
339 

125 
200 

Dots. 
1.00 
1.60 
1.13 

Dote. 
2.20 
2.85 
a  01 

Dols. 
1.63 
.86 
1.42 

Dols. 

1.28 
.95 
.83 

Dols. 
1.42 
1.51 
1.91 

Dols. 
1.54 
1.79 
1.90 

Dols. 
1.48 
1.30 
1.59 

Bermuda  and 
Creole,  aver- 

173 

259 

251 

213 

227 

142 

208 

1.16 

2.09 

1.42 

.92 

1.75 

1.83 

1.55 

Intermediate  (domes- 
tic): 

366 
301 
320 
265 
400 

350 
244 
400 
345 
362 
475 
320 
375 
400 
312 
235 
283 
510 
325 

300 
300 
250 
250 
400 

375 
250 
400 
200 
200 
340 
176 
275 
265 
250 
300 
300 
500 
196 

350 

370 
240 
320 
410 

325 
340 
485 
350 
398 
450 
350 
300 
340 
340 
370 
350 
480 
360 

205 
300 
250 
280 
300 

225 
300 
470 
210 
265 
280 
226 
200 
300 
225 
300 
270 
440 
300 

380 
225 
260 
226 
320 

260 
280 
460 
300 
413 
276 
611 
350 
270 
400 
300 
380 
400 
350 

365 
298 
194 
254 
450 

300 
250 
425 

289 
352 
382 
349 
220 
418 
253 
320 
200 
375 
279 

380 
300 
243 
200 
330 

276 
270 
400 
225 
250 
390 
300 
276 
420 
350 
340 
325 
460 
270 

.96 
1.74 
1.28 
1.86 
1.32 

.70 
1.00 

.80 

.75 

.88 
1.18 

.85 
1.20 
1.00 

.60 
1.36 

.80 
1.00 
1.00 

1.53 
2.05 
1.72 
1.78 
1.66 

1.65 
1.62 
1.65 
1.32 
1.32 
1.09 
1.45 
1.47 
1.84 
1.28 
1.83 
1.62 
1.62 
.85 

.60 
1.05 
1.25 
1.60 

.93 

.50 

.72 

.35 

.81 

.76 

.54 

.63 

.60 

.69 

.46 

.70 

.32 

.72' 

.68 

1.20 
.70 
1.15 
1.13 
1.41 

1.40 
1.63 
1.62 
1.28 
1.32 
1.44 
1.65 
1.27 
1.60 
1.53 
1.07 
2.00 
1.60 
1.61 

.75 
1.27 
1.25 
.90 
.43 

.48 
.52 
.75 
.82 
.59 
.70 
.58 
.43 
.67 
.56 
.55 
.68 
.49 
.49 

1.18 
1.42 
1.48 
1.18 
.74 

L08 
1.08 
1.11 
1.13 
1.26 
1.49 
1.60 
1.32 
1.39 
1.44 
1.20 
1.42 
1.35 
1.20 

1.02 

Kentucky 

New  Jersey 

1.25 
1.53 
1.05 

Washington — 

Late  (domestic): 

.96 

.79 
.61 

.87 

1.30 

.72 

Massachusetts. .  - 
Michigan.        .  . 

Minnesota 

New  York 

Ohio 

.99 
.63 
.77 
.81 
.69 

.76 

Pennsylvania 

Utah 

1.33 
1.15 

Wisconsin ... 

.73 

Domestic  aver- 
age 
Average — 

363 
301 

280 

277 

353 
329 

259 
248 

320 
296 

324 
279 

319 
294 

.96 
1.00 

1.53 
1.61 

.66 
.81 

1.41 
1.31 

.63 
.85 

1.28 
1.35 

.84 
.95 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates.  '  Average  tor  season. 

Table  233. — Onions:  Car-lot  shipments,  by  State  of  origin,  March,  1917-June, 

1924 


Crop  movement 

season< 

State 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923  > 

Cars 

2,766 

-  2,104 

567 

158 

1,475 

1,204 
230 
253 
240 
626 

708 
177 
17* 
5,896 
239 

315 

196 

3,498 

215 

Curs 
2,883 

2,784 

597 

95 

2,008 

1,817 
334 
590 
309 
822 

968 
195 
450 
3,575 
230 

477 

238 

4,027 

150 

Cars 
2,835 
2,702 
634 
133 
1,913 

1,005 
123 
224 
95 
439 
488 
339 
101 

2,876 
207 

596 

202 

5,409 

228 

Cats 
3,834 
3,089 
635 
181 
3,212 

3,448 
360 
795 
408 
276 

870 
303 
106 
5,086 
134 

790 

19 

4,402 

277 

Gars 
2,224 
2,891 
427 
140 
1,743 

1,834 

253 

417 

89 

172 

411 
361 
79 

4,208 
443 

649 

347 

3,585 

434 

Clara 
1,912 
2,812 
479 
371 
4,492 

4,683 
487 

1,867 
330 
500 

918 
258 
91 
4,629 
681 

765 

263 

3,642 

609 

Oar« 
2,454 

5,497 

335 

274 

Ohio    

2,714 

4,610 

378 

1,209 

273 

188 

882 

262 

81 

8,027 

920 

1,113 

392 

4,231 

All  other 

682 

21,041 

22,549 

20,549 

28,223 

20,707 

29,759 

.29,622 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  data  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Division.    Shipments  as  shown  in  car  lots  include  those  by  boat  reduced  to  car-lot  basis. 
1  Crop  movement  season  extends  from  March  1  of  one  year  through  June  of  the  following  year. 

*  Preliminary.  ■     • 

•  Shipments  from  Texas  and  from  the  southern  district  of  Califqrnia  were  principally  Bermudas.  For 
Texas  various  common  varieties  comprised  approximately  80  carsJn.J917,  69  in  1918,  40jn  }819»  AW  in- 1920, 
172  in  1921,  216  in  1922,  and  121  in  1923;  for  the  southern  district  of  California  they  comprised  26  in  1918 
178  in  1919,  56  in  1920,  30  in  1921, 13  in  1922,  and  8  in  1923. 
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Table  234. — Onions:  Average  I.  c.  1.  price  to  jobbers  per  100  pounds,  at  10  markets, 


Various  common  varieties 

Bermudas 

Market. 
Season 

Aug.1 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May2 

June ' 

beginning 
August 

Yel- 
low 

Crys- 
tal 

White 
wax 

Yel- 
low 

Crys- 
tal 

White 
war 

Yel- 
low 

Crys- 
tal 
White 

wax 

New  York: 

1920 

1921 

Dol- 
lars 
2.63 
2.80 
2.08 
2.68 
2.17 

2.06 
2.58 
2.12 
3.19 
3.11 

'"i'.ia 

2.19 
3.07 
2.91 

2.34 
3.05 
2.36 
2.98 
3.12 

2.40 
2.95 

Dol- 
lars 
2.24 
3.43 
1.52 
3.21 
1.89 

1.94 
3.61 
1.61 
3.48 
2.73 

2.03 
3.80 
1.63 
3.45 
1.99 

2.30, 
3.82 
1.56 
3.50 
1.98 

1.67 
3.70 

Dol- 
lars 
1.66 
5.06 
1.72 
3.26 
1.84 

1.59 
4.47 
1.70 
3.29 
2.43 

1.49 
4.80 
1.57 
3.09 
1.70 

1.74 
4.86 
1.52 
3.34 
1.70 

1.55 
4.38 
1.89 
3.45 
1.70 

1.48 
5.19 
1.78 
3.01 
1.64 

'4."92 

Dol- 
lars 
1.55 
5.63 
2.00 
2.75 
2.08 

1.56 
5.11 
2.22 
3.22 
2.52 

1.51 
5.34 
1.82 
2.73 
1.76 

1.65 
5.44 
1.63 
2.73 
1.59 

1.55 
5.45 
2.20 
3.23 
1.86 

1.45 
5.59 
1.96 
2.60 
1.69 

'4."83 

Dol- 
lars 
1.23 
5.45 
2.99 
2.76 
2.84 

1.31 
6.62 
2.29 
3.07 

2.88 

1.23 
5.62 
2.73 
2.61 
2.59 

1.05 

5.57 
2.74 
2.46 

2.45 

'5.~68 
2.30 

'3.05 
279 

1.33 
5.45 
2.87 
2.56 
2.42 

~i'U 

Dol- 
lars 
1.31 
7.34 
2.83 
2.73 

Dol- 
lars 
0.98 
8.25 
2.45 
2.33 

Dol- 
lars 
0.80 
8.21 
2.98 
2.20 

Dol- 
lars 
1.31 
7.66 

Dol- 
lars 
3.46 
6.20 

Dol- 
lars 
3.15 
4.14 
5.31 
3.27 

Dol- 
lars 
3.79 
3.79 
5.19 

Dol- 
lars 
2.93 
3.91 

Dol- 
lars 
3.01 
3.54 

onicago: 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1.16 
7.09 
2.56 
3.27 

.98 
7.64 
3.44 
3.04 

.93 

8.53 
3.38 
2.79 

3.18 
6.21 
6.96 
5.17 

4.37 
6.47 

2.79 
4.05 
5.15 
3.37 

3.73 

1.20 
5.79 
4.10 

2.53 
3.43 

3.27 
3.89 

1924 

Philadelphia: 

1920 

1921 

1.27 
6.93 
2.90 
2.58 

.98 
8.09 
2.54 
2.21 

.87 
8.98 
3.20 
2.11 

1.01 
7.03 
6.03 
1.76 

3.88 
6.00 

3.26 
4.13 

3.70 
4.01 

2.75 
4.07 

2.61 

1923 

1924 



3.42 







Pittsburgh: 

1920 

1921 

1922.^ 

1923 

1.26 
6.73 
2.95 
2.34 

.89 
7.89 
2.70 
2.08 

.90 
8.89 
3.33 
2.13 

1.03 
6.81 
6.95 
6.77 

4.58 
7.17 

3.22 
4.52 
5.49 
3.40 

3.91 
5.29 
5.98 
4.31 

2.96 
3.54 

3.35 
3.88 

St.  Louis: 

1920 

1921 ... 

1922 

1.17 
6.97 
2.92 
3.45 

.91 
7.90 
2.52 
3.39 

.70 
8.52 
3.14 
2.90 

3.30 
6.95 

4.40 
5.67 

2.83 
3.17 
5.05 
2.94 

3.47 
4.19 
5.20 
3.73 

"3."37 

3.20 

1923 

1924 

2.55 

3.45 
,2.23 

1.76 
3.74 

4.11 

Cincinnati: 
1920 

1.25 
6.90 
3.08 
2.60 

1.13 

8.29 
2.93 
2.23 

.85 
8.63 
3.94 
1.95 

3.43 
5.93 

4.49 
6.44 

3.17 

4.67 
5.38 
3.53 

3.96 

5.71 
4.53 

2.72 
3.40 

3.73 

1921 

2.92 

3.76 

1923 

1924 

2.94 

3.43 

1.85 

1.99 
3.49 

4.47 

St.  Paul: 

1920 

1921 

2.07 

2.86 

"6."42 

'i'ii 

"8."6i 

3.56 



3.23 
4.39 
5.65 
3.88 

4.05 
4/52 
6.15 

1.67 

2.50 
3.12 

3.82 
3.35 

1923 

3.35 

3.66 

3.11 

2.71 

3.32 

3.36 

2.76 

Minneapolis: 
1920 

2.17 
2.70 

2.12 
3.34 

4.02 

4.66 

3.38 
4.62 
6.90 
3.68 

4.11 
4.86 
6.21 
4.69 

2.19 
3.17 

4.05 

4.76 

4.81 

4.60 

6.62 

8.11 

8.83 

3.55 

1923 

1924 

2.73 
2.88 

2.62 
2.97 

3.44 
2.61 

1.98 
3.60 

3.72 

3.14 

3.22 

3.60 

3.06 

2.89 

6.12 

Kansas  City: 

1920 

1921 

1.68 
4.38 
2.12 
3.65 
2.13 

1.95 
4.93 
1.75 
3.62 
2.11 

1.67 
5.40 
2.02 
3.30 
236 

1.92 
5.93 

2.72 
3.32 
2.06 

1.52 

6.42 
2.56 
2.96 
282 

1.86 
5.78 
2.77 
3.11 

288 

1.35 
6.91 
3.25 
3.32 

1.13 
8.06 
3.15 
3.30 

.66 
8.50 
3.22 
3.00 

3.60 
6.56 

4.27 
6.92 

2.78 
3.91 

3.16 
1.16 

2.39 
2.76 

3.41 
3.29 

1923 

2.62 
3.09 

2.62 
3.64 
2.64 
3.44 
3.38 

3.48 
2.89 

2.61 
4.27 
2.07 
3.90 
2.49 

5.48 

3.29 

4.17 

Washington:' 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1.88 
7.10 
3.38 
2.89 

1.63 
8.61 
3.30 
2.76 

1.35 
9.55 
3.58 
2.56 

6.67 
8.00 

""7736 

4.21 

"_6."67 
4.22 

"Tif 

3.45 
4.36 

""4."36 

1924 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Compiled  from  data  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Division. 

Average  prices  as  shown  ate  based  on  stock  of  good  merchantable  quality  and  condition  only;  they  are 
simple  averages  of  daily  range  of  selling  prices.  In  some  cases  conversions  have  been  made  from  target 
to  smaller  units  or  vice  versa,  in  order  to  obtain  comparability. 

1  Quotations  began  Aug.  23, 1920;  Aug.  22, 1921;  Aug.  7, 1922;  Aug.  11,  1923;  Aug.  22, 1921. 
'Last  reported  quotations  of  season  June  11, 1921;  June  14,  1922;  May  29, 1923;  June  4,  1924. 
•  Sales  o^rt  to  retailers  to  Sept.  7, 19M.  " 
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Table  235. — Onions:  Farm  price  per  bushel,  15th  of  month,  United  States,  1910- 


Year  beginning 
July 

July 
15 

Aug. 
15 

Sept. 
15 

Oct. 
15 

Nov. 
15 

Dec. 
15 

Jan. 
15 

Feb. 
15 

Mar. 
15 

Apr. 
15 

May 
15 

June 
15 

Weight- 
ed av. 

1910 

Ctt. 
104.5 
122.0 
114  0 
101.7 

Ctt. 
99.8 
116.0 

ioao 

105.1 

Ctt. 

99.4 
104.0 

89.0 
103.9 

Ct». 

93.2 
102.0 

85.0 
110.2 

Ctt. 

946 
103.0 

840 
114  9 

Ctt. 
98.8 
113.0 

840 

114  9 

Ctt. 

101.0 

117.0 

81.6 
121.0 

Ctt. 

104.0 

140.0 

77.5 
140.7 

Ctt.     Ctt. 
105.0  119.0 
167.0  176.0 
77. 0     79. 0 
165.2   169.2 

Ctt. 

129.0 

177.0 

87.2 
152.6 

Ctt. 
134  0 
166.0 
95.6 
14ft  8 

Cft. 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Av.  1910-1913 

110.6 

105.2 

99.1 

97.6 

99.1 

102.7 

106.2 

115.6 

126.0 

133.0 

136  4 

131.4 

112.0 

1914 

170.4 
93.0 
147.3 
201.0 
162.6 
232  0 
204.8 

137.9 
86.3 
133.5 
154.7 
164.7 
226.8 
176.4 

103.3 
82.8 
122.9 
142.9 
163.3 
195.4 
172.9 

88.3 
948 
131.4 
157.5 
143.2 
196.4 
158.9 

844 
.  948 
163.8 
174  6 
143.1 
212.5 
143.8 

92.3 
99.6 
176.7 
177.0 
131.7 
245.8 
132  0 

88.9 
113.2 
208.4 
178.9 
133.6 
280.8 
135.2 

97.6 
126.3 
367.9 
183.2 
164.7 
307.3 
131.2 

95.3 
130.3 
476.2 
147.4 
199.8 
326.6 
114.2 

104.4 
123.5 
495.6 
1341 
202.1 
344.2 
98.4 

102.9 
123.3 
398.0 
134.7 
229.9 
337.6 
106.7 

102.9 
133.8 
308.0 
138.7 
234  1 
2642 
138.2 

1915 

1916 

1917 

241.7 

1918 

1919 

1920 

145.6 

A  V.  1914-1920 

173.0 

154.2 

140.5 

138.6 

143.9 

150.6 

162.7 

194.0 

212.6 

214  6 

2047 

18a  6 

169.0 

1921 

147.7 
204.5 
207.7 
175.9 

159.1 
156.9 
186.2 
168.6 

168.5 
126.9 
179.3 
161.8 

186.6 
118.8 
186.6 
155.8 

219.9 
123.6 

245.2 
iai  7 

263.8 
169.8 
181.3 

325.3 
173.0 
182.9 

366.7 
173.8 
181.2 

469.6 

19a  6 

173.8 

331.4 
200.7 
184.1 

270.9 
220.5 
166.4 

252  5 

1922 

1923 

1924 

174. 6    178. 4 
152.6    163.  S 

181.9 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
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Table  236. — Peas,  green,  for  consumption  fresh;  commercial  crop:  Acreage,  pro- 
duction, and  total  value,  by  States,  1988-1924 


State 

Acreage 

Production 

Total  value,  basis,  aver- 
age price  for  season 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Early: 

Acres 

Acres 
200 
1,420 
2,260 
1,920 
3,930 
L630 
2,830 

380 
1,320 
1,800 

Acres 
460 
960 
1,170 
2,240 
4,770 
1,720 
2,740 

860 
1,700 
4,870 

1,000 
hamp.  i 

96 
26 
270 
194 
60 
194 

14 
111 
129 

1,000 

hampj 

13 

78 

136 

108 

296 

106 

240 

28 

106 
163 

1,000 

hamp  J 

14 

62 

69 

152 

343 

71 

233 

68 
119 

487 

1,000 
dollars 

144 
64 
500 
388 
160 
287 

22 
216 
204 

1,000 
dollars 
20 
166 
358 
215 
732 
186 
382 

40 
219 
301 

1,000 
dollars 
38 

California  (Imperial) 

Florida 

2,000 
470 

3,180 

2,360 
650 

1,720 

300 
1,460 

1,680 

111 
202 

214 

680 

163 

Virginia  (Norfolk) 

Late: 

333 

128 

278 

843 

Total 

13,790 

17,  380 

21,460 

1,093 

1,262 

1,608 

1,976 

2,609 

2,899 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
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Table  237. — Peas,  green,  for  consumption  fresh;  commercial  crop:  Yield  per  acre 

and  price,  1918-1984 


Yield  per  acre 

Price  per  hamper ' 

State 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Early: 

Samp. 

Hamp. 

Bamp. 

Hamp. 

Hamp. 

Hamp. 
63 

56 
60 
66 

75 

66 

96 

76 
80 

86 

Hamp. 
31 

65 
59 
68 

72 

41 

86 

80 
70 
100 

Dolt. 

Dolt. 

Dob. 

Dols. 

Dolt. 

Dolt. 
1.52 

2.00 
266 
1.99 

2.48 

1.76 

1.69 

1.44 
2.07 
1.97 

Dolt. 
2.72 

California 
(Imperial) 

Florida 

Mississippi.. 

North  Caro- 
lina  

South  Caro- 
lina  

Virginia 
(Norfolk). 
Late: 

70 
46 
60 

70 

76 

90 

70 
50 
60 

80 

70 

100 

80 

60 
60 

70 

60 

70 

66 
60 
66 

90 

75 

106 

48 
64 
86 

82 

92 

113 

46 
76 
78 

2.80 
2.75 
206 

2.26 

2.33 

1.83 

3.00 
3.00 
2.16 

2.25 

2.41 

2.00 

2.50 
3.25 
2.80 

2.32 

1.86 

2.44 

2.15 
3.00 
2.02 

240 

200 

2.40 

1.50 
2.57 
1.86 

2.00 

2.60 

1.48 

1.56 
1.95 

1.58 

2.14 
293 
1.41 

1.69 

2.29 

1.43 

1.88 

New  Jersey. 
New  York. . 

60 

70 

66 
60 

60 
70 

66 
60 

1.83 
1.06 

2.20 
1.35 

a  03 
1.37 

1.96 
1.30 

234 

1.73 

Average- 

65 

68 

64 

72 

79 

73 

75 

1.93 

2  22 

2.19 

2.06 

1.81 

2.07 

1.80 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
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Table  238. — Peas,  green,  for  canning;  commercial  crop:  Acreage,  production,  and 
total  value,  by  States,  1922-1924 


.            State 

Acreage 

Production 

Total  value,  basis,  aver- 
age price  lor  season 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Acta 
3,970 
2,940 
3,960 
8,420 
4,100 

Acta 
4,410 
3,680 
3,880 
10,190 
4,760 

340 

8,050 

10,630 

2,030 

610 

33,460 

6,300 

510 

7,260 

91, 160 
3,140 

Acta 
7,640 
5,820 
3,660 
11, 410 
6,190 

1,030 

9,530 

12,220 

2,700 

830 

36,360 

5,830 

540 

10,360 

102,100 

3,960 

Torn 
6,700 
2,100 
2,400 
6,700 
3,700 

5,400 

7,000 

1,100 

400 

27,600 

3,200 

300 

9,300 

86,500 
1,800 

Tons 
3,100 
1,800 
2,300 
6,100 
3,800 

400 
4,800 
4,200 
2,200 

400 

30,100 

4,800 

500 

10,900 

82,000 

2,600 

Tons 
6,300 
4,700 
3,600 
11,400 
6,200 

900 
9,600 
9,800 
3,000 

800 

32,700 

5,800 

600 

12,400 

122,600 

4,400 

1,000 
dollars 
389 
136 
144 
409 
182 

274 

350 

46 

24 

1,725 

189 

19 

536 

4,858 
118 

1,000 
dollars 
196 
124 
138 
398 
214 

28 
305 
210 
88 
27 

1,922 

283 

28 

639 

4,707 
164 

1,000 
dollars 
371 

247 

243 

718 

287 

63 

7,670 

8,780 

1,410 

700 

30,700 

4,530 

360 

6,660 

72,060 
1,760 

653 

588 

143 

61 

2,114 

Ohio 

348 

30 

Utah 

716 

7,104 

205 

Total 

158,010 

189,310 

220,160 

164,200 

- 

159, 900 

233,500 

9,399 

9,471 

13,881 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 

Table  239. — Peas,  green,  for  canning;  commercial  crop:  Yield  per  acre  and  price, 

1918-1924 


State 

Yield  per  acre 

Price  per  ton 

1918 

1919 

1020 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

California 

Colorado r... 

Delaware 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Tons 
1.1 
1.0 
.9 
1.2 
1.0 

Tons 
0.8 
.6 
.7 
.9 
.9 

Tons 
1.6 
.9 
1.1 
.8 
.7 

Tons 
0.6 

.8 
1.3 

.7 
1.0 

Tons 
1.7 
.7 
.6 
.8 
.9 

Tons 

0.7 

.5 

.6 

.6 
.« 

1.1 
.6 
.4 

LI 
.6 
.0 

.9 
1.0 
1.6 
.9 
.8 

Tons 
0.7 

.8 
1.0 

.8 
1.0 

.9 
1.0 

.8 
L0 
1.0 
1.0 

1.0 
1.0 
1.2 
1.2 
1.1 

Dolls. 
68.43 
60.00 
77.33 
62.09 
55.23 

Dolls. 
58.17 
60.00 
86.19 
65.68 
51.26 

Dolls. 
66.67 
69.00 
85.00 
63.75 
60.00 

Dons. 
70.00 
70.00 
62.92 
68.90 
40.00 

Dotts. 
68.03 
65.00 
60.00 
61.00 
49.26 

Dolls. 
63.33 
69.00 
60.00 
66.17 
66.25 

70.00 
63.57 
50.0Q 
40.00 
67.50 
63.84 

69.00 
68.67 
58.60 
67.40 
65.75 

D6B*. 
70.00 
62.54 
67.60 
63.00 
46.32 

70.00 

Maryland i _ 

1.0 
.9 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 

1.0 
1.0 
1.9 
1.2 
.9 

.8 
1.0 
1.0 

.9 

.7 

.9 
1.0 
1.1 
1.0 
1.0 

1.1 
.9 
.8 
1.1 
1.2 

.8 
.8 
2.1 
1.2 
.8 

1.0 
.6 
.8 
1.1 
1.1 

.8 
1.4 
1.6 
.9 
.8 

.7 
.8 
.8 
.6 
.9 

.7 
.8 
1.4 
1.2 
1.0 

76.11 
60.00 
40.00 
62.31 
67.88 

58.76 
60,00 
58.74 
58.77 
62.31 

72.00 
59.82 
40.00 
70.00 
63.57 

58.76 
60.00 
64.15 
59.02 
69.74 

77.50 
6LS8 
42.50 
70.00 
'71.20 

66;  67 
58.00 
65.' 68 
64.66 
70.00 

62.40 
69.00 
44.00 
66.00 
61.70 

62.50 
60.00 
64.  li 
56.96 
68.56 

50.83 
60.00 
42.00 
60.00 
62.50 

69.00 
64.00 
57.68 
66.16 
65.56 

68.70 
60.00 

Minnesota 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania  _ 

Utah 

Wisconsin.... 

Other  States ...,. 

47.60 
64.00 
64.64 

60.00 
60.00 
67.75 
57.99 
46.64 

Average 

1.1 

.9 

1.1 

.9 

l;0 

•8 

1.1 

61.54 

61.48 

66.84 

58.76 

57.24 

59.23 

59.31 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
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Table  240.— Peas,  canned:  ^Production  in  the  United  States,  1916-1924 


State 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

New  York 

New  Jersey  2.__ 

Maryland 

Ohio 

Cases' 

1,084,000 
312,000 
468,000 
131,000 
412,000 
248,000 
280,000 

2,763,000 

Cases' 
1, 394, 171 
667,432 
721,160 
321,624 
622,  632 
421, 213 
604,470 
3,669,186 

Cases  i 

1, 870, 161 
331,869 
683,007 
441, 842 
454,229 
978,434 
476,660 

4,619,934 

Cases1 
1, 040, 000 
248,000 
609,000 
306,000 
381,000 
433,000 
426,000 
4,317,000 

Cases  1 
2,381,000 
649,000 
696,000 
282,000 
271,000 
460,000 
649,000 
6,804,000 

Cases  > 
1, 382, 000 
345,000 
533,000 
241,000 
182,000 
331,000 
317,000 
4,063,000 

Cases  ' 
2,137,000 
163,000 
489,000 
226,000 
268,000 
516,000 
465,000 
7, 042, 000 

Cases1 
2,541,000 
199,000 
591,000 
384,000 
367,000 
686,000 
392,000 
6,  961,  000 
264,000 
918,000 
239,000 
516,000 

Cases  ' 
2, 931, 000 
331,000 
873,000 
430,000 
483,060 
697,000 
7,10,000 
10,  390,  000 
470,000 

Indiana 

Michigan. 

Wisconsin 

Utah 

276,066 
228,000 
385,000 

784,~673 
349,  910 
693,783 

491,963 
252,836 
397,288 

396,000 
205,000 
426,000 

696,656 
(') 
730,000 

376,000 

84,000 
863,000 

751,000 

496,000 
510,000 

830,000 
282,000 
888,000 

California 

All  other 

United  States 

6,686,000 

9,820,163 

10,  898,  213 

8,685,000 

12,  317, 000 

8,207,000 

13,042,000 

13,948,000 

19, 315, 000 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  National  Cannere'  Association  data. 

>  Stated  in  cases  of  24  No.  2  cans. 
1  Includes  De'aware. 
8  Included  in  all  other. 

POTATOES 

Table  241. — Potatoes:  Acreage,   production,  value,  exports,  etc.,    United    States, 

1909-1924 


Acre- 
age 

Aver- 
age 

yield 
per 
acre 

Produc- 
tion 

Aver- 
age 
farm 
price 
per 
bushel 
Dec.  1 

Farm 
value 
Dec.  1 

Value 

per 

acre ' 

Chicago    cash    price 
per  hundredweight, 
fair  to  fancy  ' 

Domestic 
ei  ports, 
meal 
year  be- 
ginning 
Julyl 

Imports, 

fiscal 
year  be- 
ginning 
Julyl 

Year 

December 

Following 
May 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1,000 
acres 
3  669 
3,720 
3,619 
3,711 
3,668 

Bush- 
els 

107.6 
93.8 
80.9 

113.4 
90.4 

i,000 
bushels 
394,553 
349,032 
292,737 
420,  647 
331,625 

Cents 
54.2 
56.7 
79.9 
606 
68.7 

1,000 
dollars 
213, 679 
194,566 
233,  778 
212,550 
227,903 

JDollais 
68.24 
52.30 
64.60 
57.28 
62.13 

Cts. 
33 
50 

117 
67 
83 

Cts. 
97 
80 
167 
108 
117 

Cts. 
27 
68 

160 
66 

100 

Cts. 
67 
125 
333 
117 
150 

Bushels 
999,476 
2, 383,  887 
1,  237,  276 
2, 028,  261 
1,794,073 

Bushels 
363,208 
218,984 

13, 734, 696 
337,230 

3,646,993 

Average 
1909-1913. 

3,677 

97.3 

367,699 

"  60  5 

216, 495 

68.87 

70 

114 

78 

166 

1,688,695 

3,668,022 

1914 
1916 
1916 
1917 

1918 
1919 
1920 

3,711 
3,734 
3,666 
4,384 

4,295 
3,542 
3,667 

110.6 
96.3 
80.5 

100.8 

95.9 
91.2 
110.3 

409, 921 
359,  721 
286,953 
442,108 

411,860 

322,867 
403,296 

48.7 
61.7 
146.1 
122.8 

119.3 
159.5 
114.6 

199,460 
221,992 
419,  333 
642,774 

491,627 
514,866 
461,778 

63.75 

59.45 

117. 62 

123.81 

114.44 
145.36 
126.27 

50 
88 
208 
165 

90 
280 
120 

110 

158 
317 
225 

225 
360 
225 

57 
133 
333 

80 

125 
685 
40 

260 
183 
625 

250 

260 
925 
600 

3, 135, 474 
4,017,760 
2, 489,  001 
3,453,307 

3,  688, 840 
3,  723, 434 
4,803,159 

270,942 

209,532 

3,079,026 

1,180,480 

3, 534, 076 

6,940,930 
3,423,189 

Average 
1914-1920- 

3,841 

98.1 

376, 676 

108.2 

407,388 

106.06 

142 

231 

208 

426 

3,618,854 

2,662,596 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924  3 

3,941 
4,307 
3,816 
3,662 

91.8 
105.3 
109.0 
124.2 

361,669 
453, 396 
416,106 
454,784 

110.1 

58.1 
78.1 
64.3 

398,362 
263,355 
324,  889 
292,  481 

101.08 
61.15 
86.13 
79.87 

100 
76 
80 
80 

245 
175 
200 
220 

190 
90 
106 

236 
700 

525 

2, 327, 147 
2,979,961 
3,074,946 

2, 109,  537 
672,147 
664,046 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates;  figures  in  italics  are  census  returns. 

1  Based  on  farm  price  Dec.  1. 
>  Burbank  to  1910. 
•  Preliminary. 
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Table  242. — Potatoes:   Acreage,    production,    and   total  farm   value,    by   States, 

1982-1984 


State 

Thousands  of 

acres 

Production,  thousands 
of  bushels 

Total  value,  basis  Dec. 
1  price,  thousands  of 
dollars 

1922 

1923 

1924  1 

1922 

1923 

19241 

1922 

1923 

19241 

135 
14 
25 
29 
3 

24 
340 

95 

264 

10 

61 
165 
49 
50 
33 

26 
26 

126 
74 

107 

357 

328 

486 

86 

90 

210 
110 
139 
65 
69 

32 
48 
16 
27 
39 

40 
36 
45 
22 
142 

4 

6 

21 

5 

81 
66 
49 
76 

124 
13 
24 
26 
2 

22 
323 

82 
249 

10 

49 
152 
49 
50 
32 

22 
19 

126 
76 
104 

314 
272 
399 
81 
93 

'     158 
88 
111 
65 
68 

32 
44 
15 
26 
35 

42 
33 
36 
IS 
110 

3 
4 
16 
6 

67 
62 
44 
52 

136 
14 
26 
28 
3 

25 
333 

74 

244 

9 

46 
160 
47 
69 
35 

24 
29 

126 
73 

104 

292 
242 
336 
79 
102 

130 

71 
89 
64 
60 

35 
33 
16 
28 
39 

43 
36 
37 
16 
97 

3 

4 
14 

4 

66 
49 
46 
50 

25,245 

1,400 

3,000 

2,610 

270 

3,360 

37,400 

16,435 

27, 432 

960 

5,151 
16,585 
4,851 
4,700 
2,508 

1,700 
2,860 
1L214 
5,624 
6,741 

37,842 
40, 672 
43,  740 
8,925 
5,400 

18,900 
8,680 

11,676 
4,160 
4,720 

2,560 
3,840 
1,360 
1,755 
2,418 

2,720 
2,380 
5,670 
2,420 
18,460 

200 

510 

4,137 

870 

14,985 
9,426 
5,145 
9,880 

31,992 

2,470 

4,800 

4,680 

330 

3,620 

39,729 

7,790 

26,145 

800 

3,920 
14,136 
5,880 
4,300 

3,296 

1,540 
1,748 
12,348 
7,875 
9,668 

35,796 
26,112 
40, 698 
6,804 
9,300 

13,114 
7,744 
8,880 
4,730 
4,930 

2,880 
3,520 
1,110 
1,638 
1,926 

2,772 
1,947 
3,960 
1,800- 
13,630 

150 

240 

2,688 

870 

12,060 
8,060 
4,180 
7,800 

41, 175 

2,520 

4,290 

4,340 

420 

3,425 
46,620 
11,644 
28,792 
819 

3,818 
19,200 
4,841 
6,196 
3,885 

1,608 
2,900 

11,500 
7,227 

11,960 

38,252 
31,460 
44,352 
10,744 
10,200 

11,960 
5,822 
7,743 
5,130 
5,700 

3,500 
2,970 
1,296 
1,904 
2,223 

3,226 
2,664 
3,266 
1,520 
11,640 

210 

260 

2,184 

620 

10,  725 
6,615 
3,780 
7,750 

11,360 
1,470 
2,790 
2,480 
243 

3,360 

22,440 

11,833 

20,574 

672 

3,091 

10,780 
4,220 
4,747 
3,210 

2,380 
5,005 
10,093 
4,724- 
6,067 

12,866 
13,422 
15,309 
5,980 

4,968 

5,869 
3,775 
5,488 
3,827 
4,720 

2,816 
5,760 
2,176 
2,632 
3,869 

3,346 

3,094 
2,268 
1,210 
6,830 

290 

459 

1,655 

622 

4,645 
4,241 
2,675 
7,114 

22,  394 
2,840 
4,800 
6,318 
429 

5,174 
37,743 

8,669 

27,452 

816 

3,920 
12,298 
6,174 
6,160 
6,274 

2,464 
3,321 
12,  348 
6,772 
8,420 

15,750 
12,273 
15,872 
5,239 

8,184 

4,590 
3,407 
6,216 
4,683 
5,916 

3,226 
5,280 
1,709 
2,467 
3,080 

3,548 
2,648 
2,574 
1,674 
7,171 

240 
336 

1,882 
914 

6,030 
5,642 
2,926 
8,736 

17,706 

2,117 

3,646 

4,166 

399 

3,425 

26,673 

7,734 

23,034 

666 

3,093 

16,744 

4,744 

6,938 

6,633 

2,412 

Florida 

4,788 

Ohio 

10,236 

5,782 

8,970 

13,388 

11,326 

11,975 

5,909 

8,364 

North  Dakota 

4,664 

2,796 

4,801 

T^ftnsftS ___.._... 

4,668 

5,814 

3,920 

4,604 

2,126 

2,856 

3,779 

4,192 

3,410 

2,8*3 

1,322 

6,984 

218 

390 

Utah 

1,616 

657 

Idaho 

5,792 

6,623 

Oregon 

3,691 

•  7,076 

United  States 

4,307 

3,816 

3,662 

463,396 

416,106 

464,784 

263, 365 

324,889 

292,481 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
•  Preliminary. 
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State 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Av. 
1909- 
1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Av. 
1914- 
1920 

1921 

Bu. 
298 
160 
150 
115 
115 

103 
103 
95 
86 
50 

65 
108 
86 

88 
85 

75 
92 
68 
61 
53 

80 
68 
75 
43 
58 

96 
61 
80 
64 
65 

52 

75 
68 
67 
56 

58 
55 
116 
108 
132 

60 
115 
161 
148 

185 
135 
90 
140 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Me 

Bu. 
225 
130 
155 
125 
125 

120 
120 
90 

7a 

96 

80 
92 
98 
74 
85 

81 
95 
93 
95 
91 

105 
102 
115 
89 
85 

110 
80 
78 
7ff 
92 

76 
80 
.  87 
75 
60 

70 
70 
180 
160 
160 

85 
90 
180 
180 

200 
170 
160 
130 

Bu. 
220 
150 
130 
125 
136 

125 
102 
105 
88 
103 

95 
98 
92 
89 
90 

82 
90 
82 
84 
75 

105 
95 
61 

72 

80 

41 
44 
60 
57 
92 

80 
80 
85 
65 
61 

60 
84 
120 
100 
100 

47 
92 
142 
150 

142 
131 
106 
130 

Bu. 
180 
125 
105 
93 
110 

85 
74 
73 
56 
60 

45 
45 
45 
48 
70 

72 
90 
65 
58 
50 

94 
116 
115 
74 
27 

120 
72 
62 
22 
39 

41 

78 
83 
69 
57 

18 
55 
160 
42 
35 

80 
95 
140 
160 

180 
160 
130 
135 

Bu. 
198 
140 
140 
130 
113 

107 
106 
108 
109 
100 

112 
87 

112 
85 
90 

78 
93 
112 
114 
101 

106 
120 
135 
109 
84 

128 
105 
80 
82 
101 

88 
81 
89 
73 
63 

60 
70 
166 
140 
95 

100 
125 
185 
178 

185 
167 
155 
130 

Bu. 
220 
122 
127 
105 
130 

92 
74 
95 
88 

87 

87 
94 
83 
80 
80 

81 
76 
64 
53 
46 

96 
109 
110 
48 
38 

85 
78 
48 
40 
49 

64 
84 
80 
70 
52 

60 

72 
140 
140 
115 

68 
75 
180 
160 

170 
123 
135 
119 

Bu. 
209 
133 
131 
116 
123 

106 
95 
94 
84 
89 

84 
83 
86 
75 
83 

79 
89 
83 
81 
73 

101 
108 
107 
78 

64 

97 
76 
64 
56 
76 

70 
81 
86 
68 

65 

54 
70 
151 
116 
101 

76 
"95 
165 
166 

175 
150 
137 
129 

Bu. 
260 
159 
168 
165 
165 

140 
146 
108 
106 
80 

78 
65 
64 
52 
70 

60 
80 
95 
80 
60 

121 

124 
114 
86 
46 

109 
90 
80 

62 
46 

43 

79 
80 
70 
61 

70 
60 
140 
108 
120 

100 
110 
140 
130 

155 
128 
97 
138 

Bu. 
179 
95 
108 
120 
110 

95 
62 
130 
72 
95 

97 
125 
117 

90 

80 

65 
80 
82 
95 
110 

59 
87 
106 
105 
98 

90 
116 
106 

83 
126 

88 
80 
90 
51 
66 

85 
90 
165 
150 
135 

100 
95 
125 
172 

126 
136 
115 
130 

Bu. 
204 
120 
.112 
91 
74 

95 
70 
122 
70 

90 

95 
130 
88 
95 
75 

60 

74 
45 
44 
58 

48 
47 
60 
42 
60 

93 
66 
73 
71 
84 

82 
90 
65 
65 
60 

53 
66 
125 
130 
138 

102 
116 

180 
190 

150 
165 
150 
141 

Bu. 
125 
107 
100 
115 
135 

110 
95 

114 
92 
95 

•100 
99 

116 
90 
96 

84 
91 
100 
92 
90 

95 
114 
112 
96 
87 

43 
90 
85 
57 
96 

94 

72 
78 
64 
60 

69 
80 
96 
155 
160 

116 
105 
189 
207 

156 

125 
108 
145 

Bu. 
200 
140 
130 
133 
130 

95 
98 
92 
80 
87 

80 
94 
87 
95 
102 

70 
100 

69 

80 
72 

84 
110 
106 
72 
61 

99 
91 
86 
63 
75 

70 
80 
80 
79 
65 

34 

60 
135 
150 
160 

100 
85 
180 
171 

185 
132 
110 
143 

Bu. 
230 
102 
100 
90 
100 

75 
109 
96 

100 
83 

94 
114 
90 

80 
85, 

70 

76 
61 
44 
52 

90 
94 
87 
46 
75 

63 
60 
65 
76 
70 

67 
80 
85 
64 
73 

75 
73 
60 
80 
115 

58 
70 
136 
135 

155 
126 
94 
130 

Bu. 
177 
127 
130 
125 
110 

115 
125 
156 
115 
106 

102 
120 
120 
91 
108 

74 
105 
100 
96 
65 

106 
108 

99 
110 

82 

79 
108 
99 

85 
99 

83 
67 
87 
65 
62 

74 
78 
110 
125 
130 

75 
90 
189 
135 

180 
155 
130 
140 

Bu. 
196 
121 
121 
118 
118 

104 
101 
117 
91 
91 

92 
107 
96 
85 
87 

69 
87 
79 
76 
72 

86 
98 
98 
79 
73 

82 
87 
83 

70 

85 

75 
78 
81 
65 
59 

66 
71 
117 
128 
137 

93 
96 
163 
163 

158 
138 
115 
138 

Bu. 
187 
100 
120 
90 
90 

140 
110 
173 
108 
96 

101 

107 
99 
94 
76 

68 
110 
89 
76 
63 

106 
124 

90 
105 

60 

90 
78 
84 
64 
80 

80 

80 
85 
65 
62 

68 
68 
126 

iio 

130 

50 
85 
197 
174 

185 
145 
105 
130 

Bu. 
268 
190 
200 
180 
166 

160 
123 

95 
105 

80 

80 
93 

120 
86 

103 

70 

92 
98 
105 
92 

114 
96 

102 
84 

100 

83 
88 

80 
86 
85 

90 
80 
74 
63 
65 

66 
59 
110 
100 
123 

SO 
60 
168 

174 

180 

155 
95 
150 

Bu. 

305 

N.  H 

Vt  .; 

180 

165 

Mass 

B.I 

165 
140 

Oomi-- 

N.Y 

N.J-- 

Pa 

137 

140 
156 
118 

Del 

91 

Md 

83 

Va 

120 

W.Va 

N.  C 

S.  O 

Oa 

103 
105 

111 

67 

Fla- 

100 

Ohio. 

Ind 

92 
99 

11] 

115 

Mich-- 

Wis 

131 
130 

Minn 

Iowa 

Mo.. 

132 
136 
100 

N.Dak 
S.Dak 

Nebr 

Kans  -  -  .. 
Ky. 

92 
82 
ST 
9S 
95 

Tenn.- 

Ala 

100 
90 

Miss 

La 

81 
68 

67 

Okla_„ 

Ark 

75 
74 

Mont 

Wyo 

Colo 

N.Mei 

88 
96 
120 

70 
65 

Utah- 

156 
155 

Idaho _ 

Wash- 

Oreg 

OalS 

165 
138. 

84 
165 

U.  S... 

107.5 

93.8 

80.9 

113.4 

90.4 

97.2 

110.5 

96.3 

80.6 

100.8 

95.9 

91.2 

110.3 

97.9 

9L8 

105.3 

109.0 

124.2 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
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Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  19&4- 


Table  244.. — Potatoes,  early  and  second  early,  commercial  crop:  Acreage,  produc- 
tion, and  total  value,  by  States,  1928-1924 


State 


Acreage 


Early: 

Alabama 

California . 

Florida . 

Georgia..- 

Louisiana 

Mississippi. 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina.. _. 

Texas 

Virginia 

Seeond  early: 

Arkansas.. _■_ 

Kansas  (Kaw  VaHey)-.. 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Missouri  (Orrick) 

Nebraska  (Kearney  Dis- 
trict).  

New  Jersey _. 

Oklahoma 


Acres 
11,150 

13,  750 
27,940 

2,660 
11,600 

1,430 
19,  730 
19,  130 
15,  680 
94,200 

2,540 
15,600 

5,800 
13,520 

3,600 

8,000 
39,140 
6,560 


1923        1924 


Acres 

7,140 
11,000 
19,  310 

2,730 
11,000 

1,200 
16,  340 
15,  520- 
10,230 
92,300 

2,240 
15,700 

5,700 
15,300 

4,100 

5,250 
41,100 
6,580 


Acres 
11,520 
11,000 

28,500 
2,530 
12,000 
1,300 
22,550 
19,000 
10,000 
97,520 

2,800 
15,200 

6,100 
16,000 

4,500 

3,500 
37,700 
5,820 


Production 


Total :..:.. 311,930 1  281,740   307,640    36,198     26,246     41,178     42,402  |  41,689 


1,000 

bushels 

1,226 

1,815 

3,073 

309 

1,114 

157 

2,447 

2,640 

988 

10,362 

295 
1,420 

638 
1,866 

287 

864 
6,067 


1923 


1,000 

bushels 

621 

1,298 

1,777 

273 

990 

101 

1,765 

2,142 

512 

9,230 

134 
1,648 

698 
1,469 

390 

357 

2,466 

474 


1,000 

bushels 

1,302 

1,012 

2,850 

263 

900 

104 

3,157 

2,622 

680 

15,506 

210 
2,654 

680 
1,520 

495 

262 


Total  value,  basis, 
average  price  per  season 


1922 


1,000 

dollars 

1,569 

1,  452 

6,085 

411 

1,437 

221 

3,206 

4,118 

1, 195 

12,745 

336 
1,065 

778 
1,885 

287 

708 

4,186 

718 


1923 


1,000 

dollars 

950 

1,661 

4,976 

521 

1,426 

88 

2,277 

3,963 

1,126 

14,  214 

149 

1,582 
879 

2,262 
370 

357 

4,168 

720 


1,000 

dollars 

1,549 

1,326 

0,868 

384 

1,142. 

90 

3,315 

3,566 

1,319 

14,576 

227 
1,941 

389 
1,155 

337 

186 

5,374 

438 


44, 182 


Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 

Table  245. — Potatoes,  early  and  second  early,  commercial  crop:  Yield  per  acre 

and  price,  1918-1924 


State 

Yield  per  acre 

Price  per  bushel ' 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Early: 

Alabama- 

California 

Bus. 

82 
110 
.116 

96 
124 
110 
124 
124 

96 
121 

55 

82 
82 
96 
96 

But. 
82 

124 
82 
96 
82 
82 

110 
96 
82 

124 

82 

96 
82 
110 
110 

110 
124 
96 

But. 
96 

124 
96 
82 
69 
69 

124 

165 
69 

110 

96 

138 
96 
138 
110. 

120 
138 
82 

But. 
110 
124 
96 
69 
82 
82 
124 
165 
82 
124 

55 

96 
69 
124 
82 

94 
124 
41 

But. 
110 
132 
110 
116 

96 
110 
124 
138 

63 
110 

.116 

91 
110 
138 

82 

108 
156 
96 

Bus. 

87 
118 

92 
100 

90 

84 
108 
138 

50 
100 

60 

106 
105 

96 
95 

68 
60 
85 

But. 
113 

92 
100 
104 

80 

80 
140 
138 

68 
169 

». 

168 
95 
96 

110 

75 
176 
80 

Dots. 
1.16 
1.64 
1.40 
2.00 
.72 
1.7« 
1.60 
1.40 
1.88 
1.44 

1.44 

1.20 
.92 
1.08 
1.00 

'i'W 

2.24 

Dolt. 
1.66 
2.28 
2.04 
2.00 
.60 
2.00 
1.66 
1.88 
1.72 
1.80 

1.64 

1.04 
1.00 
1.40 
1.62 

1.74 
1.52 
1.88 

Dolt 
2.68 
3.48 
3.08 
2.00 
2.16 
2.52 
2.36 
3.36 
2.28 
2.88 

2.62 

2.56 
1.40 
2.28 
2.64 

3.43 
1.72 
2.64 

Dolt. 
1.20 
1.08 
2.20 
1.20 
1.32 
1.00 
•  1..08 
1.20 
2.04 
.88 

1.48 

.88 
1.00 
.92 
.76 

1.35 
1.32 
1.56 

Dots. 
1.28 
.80 
1.98 
1.33 
1.29 
1.41 
1.31 
1.56 
1.21 
1.23 

1.14 

.76 
1.22 
1.01 
1.00 

.82 
.69 
1.14 

Dolt. 
1.53 
1.28 
2.80 
1.91 
1.44 
.87 
1.29 
1.85 
2.20 
1.54 

1.11 

.96 
1.47 
1.64 

.95 

1.00 
1.69 
1.52 

Dolt. 
1.19 
1.31 
2.41 

1.46 

Louisiana 

Mississippi. 

North  Carolina... 
South  Carolina... 

1.19 
.87 
1.06 
1.36 
1.94 

.94 

Second  early: 

1.08 

Kansas       (Kaw 

Valley) 

Kentucky ... 

Maryland 

Missouri  (Orrick) 
Nebraska  (Kear- 

.76 
.67 
.76 
,68 

.71 

New  Jersey 

Oklahoma 

124 
55 

.81 
.94 

Average 

113 

109 

114 

114 

116 

93 

134 

1.41 

1.67 

2.57 

1.13 

1.17 

1.59 

1.07 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
■  Average  for  season. 
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Table  246. — Potatoes:  Percentage  reduction  from  full  yield  per  acre,  from  stated 
causes,  as  reported  by  crop  correspondents,  1909-1928 


Year 


Adverse  weather  conditions 


Defi- 
cient 
mois- 
ture 


si  ve 
mois- 
ture 


Floods 


Frost 


Hail 


Hot 

winds 


Storms 


Total 
cli- 
matic ' 


Total 


1909— 
1910— 
1911— 
1912... 
1913... 

1914... 
1915... 
1916... 
1917— 
1918— 

1919... 

1920— 

1921... 

1922.. 

1923... 


P.ct. 
11.3 
16.7 
27.1 
5.9 
22.0 

17.1 
2.2 

19.7 
8.8 

14.7 

16.3 
6.7 
21.7 
10  6 
11.7 


P.ct. 
2.8 
1.3 
1.4 
3.1 
1.1 

1.4 
8.7 
6.5 
3.5 
1.0 

6.0 
2.2 
1.0 
2.8 
1.6 


P.ct. 
03 
.2 


P.et. 
1.8 
1.2 
1.2 
.6 
1.8 

.7 
2.2 
1.9 
3.0 

1.5 

.7 
.6 
1.2 


P.ct. 
0.2 

.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 

.1 
.1 
.2 
.2 
.1 

.1 

.2 
.2 
.3 
.3 


P.ct. 
02 

.4 

2.9 

.2 

.7 

.5 
.1 
1.4 
.3 


.7 
.2 
1.8 
.2 
.3 


P.ct. 


P.ct. 
16.7 
20.3 
33.3 
10.8 
26.6 

20.2 
14.0 
31.6 
16.3 
18.4 


10  2 
26.1 
14.7 
15.4 


Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates, 
i  Includes  all  other  climatic. 


■  Less  than  0.05  per  cent. 


Table  247. — Potatoes:  Acreage  and  yield  per  acre  in  specified  countries,  average 
1909-1913,  annual  1921-1924 


Acreage 

Yield  per  acre 

Country 

Aver- 
age 
1909- 

1913 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Aver- 
age 

1909- 
1913 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Northern  Hemisphere 
north  america 

1,000 

acres 

483 

3,677 

1,000 

acres 

702 

3,941 

1,000 
acres 

684 
4,307 

1,000 

acres 

561 

3,816 

1/100 
acres 

572" 
3,662 

Bush. 
161.2 
97.3, 

Bush. 

1519 
91.8 

Bush 
135.8 
105.3 

Bush. 
164.9 
109.0 

Bush. 
189.2 

United  States 

124.2 

Total    North 

4,160 

4,643 

4,991 

4,377 

4,234 

EUROPE 

United  Kingdom : 

England  and  Wales... 

434 
144 
688 
102 
377 

'161 

411 

'404 

36 

'4,066 

>642 

658 
164 
668 
130 
363 

208 
441 
419 
36 
3,695 
789 

46 
763 
113 

6,541 
327 

1,574 

665 

516 

20 

.409 

4,796 

661 
157 
570 
126 
400 

204 
477 
445 
37 
3,619 
810 

67 
861 
112 

6,725 
403 

1,686 

635 

532 

20 

355 

5,409  1 

467 
137 
548 
113 
392 

204 
398 
377 
38 

3,586 
757 

462 
138 

113 
388 

177 
402 
392 
37 

3,566 
779 

230.2 
240.8 
203.9 
242.9 
152.7 

202.7 
253.2 
274.3 
178.  fl 
129.6 
176.0 

197.9 
252.1 
168.0 
200.0 
177.8 

241.2 
243.4 
170.7 
76.6 
84.9 
129.6 

1310 
76.6 

224.6 

146.9 
93.6 

101.1 

69.0 

607 

62.0 

121.3 

128.7 

267.0 
283.2 
224.7 
259.5 
187.0 

241.4 
340.8 
324.6 
189.4 
128.4 
130.1 

97;  2 
62.4 
221.0 
222.2 
127.5 
207;  5 

76.4 
68.5 
68.0 
106.2 

226.7 

220.5 
223.7 
158.9 
298.2 
163.7 

223.0 
225.9 
275.1 
182.9 
101.6 
.126:2 

222.8 
228.6 

199.2 

152.6 

246.2 

222.8 

178.8 

156.7 

114.6 

Italy 

'759 
>115 

'6,775 
'436 

'1,849 

'619 

'458 

'11 

'  <34S 

'6,693 

860 
111 

6,738 
373 

1,573 

646 

527 

23 

430 

5,632  1 

865' 

111 

6,821 

1,666 

624 

24 
466 

89.0 
214.5 
202.7 
122.4 
132.6 

114.9 
102.0 
48.4 
122.1 

76;  7 

209:8 
177.7 
140.  & 
146. 4 

75.9 

80.9 

63.0 

158.0 

172.8 

178.8 

195.8 

145.7 

112.8 

76.8 

TRfltnftflift 

Poland 

5,760  (  166.2 

174.4 

'  Estimated  far  prtfeent  territory.  "'♦Two  year  average.    8  ThreWyear  average. :  '«  St>«*-y%ejr average. 
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Table  247. — Potatoes:  Acreage  and  yield  per  acre  in  specified  countries,  average 
1909-1913,  annual  1931-1 924—  Continued 


Acreage 

Yield  per  acre 

Country 

Aver- 
age 

1909- 
1913 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Aver- 
age 
1909- 
1913 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Southern  Hemisphere — 
Continued 

Europe — continued 

1,000 
acres 
1403 
1209 
1190 
•181 

"6,764 

1,000 

acres 

326 

146 

168 

5,866 

1,000 
acres 
326 
171 
187 
167 

8,762 

1,000 
acres 
353 
194 
179 
168 

7,293 

1,000 
acres 
436 
185 
167 
169 

Bush. 
101.4 
120.7 
144.9 
101.9 

104.2 

Bush. 
156.2 
169.6 

136.3 

128.7 

Bush. 
208.3 
145.1 
141.0 
95.9 

92.4 

Bush. 
169.7 
109.6 
140.1 
94.0 

Bush. 
163.6 

159.7 

156.7 

119.6 

Russia,  including  Ukraine 
and  Northern  Caucasiar- 

Total  Europe  com- 
parable with  1909- 

32,174 
23,924 

33,677 
23,410 

32, 117 
23,376 

Total  Europe  com- 
parable with  1924— 

23,638 

. 

— ~— — 



„j 

.. 

AFRICA 

44 

46 
2 

47 
3 

46 
2 

47 
3 

42.0 

68.5 
73.5 

55.0 
55.0 

26.0 
73.5 

27.4 

47.0 

Total   Africa   com- 
parable with  1909- 

44 

46 
48 

47 
50 

46 
48 

47 
60 

Total   Africa  com- 
parable with  1924. 

ASIA 

445 

169 
»65 

300 

256 
187 

237 

247 
186 

264 

79.3 

146.4 
107.1 

87.0 

154.3 
98.2 

110.1 

136.2 
97.4 

Japanese  Empire: 

679 
37,067 

743 

670 

39,385 
28,451 

Total  Northern 
Hemisphere  com- 
parable with  1909- 

Total  Northern 
Hemisphere  corn- 

27,801 

27,922 

Country 

Aver- 
age 

1909-10 
to 

1913-14 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-26 

Aver- 
age 

1909-10 
to 

1913-14 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-25 

Southern  Hemisphere 
Chile   

69 

83 

9 

336 

102 

3 

149 

19 

so 

8 
361 

87 

12 

402 

123.3 

139.6 
21.9 
94.5 
42.5 
30.7 
98.8 

220.3 

141.5 
24.6 
92.6 

149.2 
28.8 
87.7 

217 
•62 

140.6 

49.5 

Union  of  South  Africa 

2 
136 

20 

63.6 
91.6 
213.8 

144 

2a 

100.5 

206.8 

21 

187.7 

Total   Southern 
Hemisphere  com- 
parable with  1909- 

620 
37,677 

689 

• 

World    total    com- 
parable with  1909- . 

'.-.-,. 

World    total    com- 

28,461 

27,801 

27,922 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Official  sources  and  International  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture unless  otherwise  stated.  Eor  each  year  is  showH  the  production  during  the  calendar  year  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  and  the  succeeding  harvest  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 


i  Estimated  for  present  territory. 


1  Two  year  average. 


. »  One  year  only. 
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Table  248. — Potatoes:  Production   in    specified    countries,    average    1909-1913, 

annual  1981-1924 

[Thousands  of  bushels— I.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Country 


Noetheen  Hemisphere 
north  america 


Canada 

United  States.. 
Mexico 


Total  North  America 

EUROPE 

United  Kingdom: 

England  and  Wales 

Scotland ... 

Ireland.. 

Norway. 

Sweden 


Denmark 

Netherlands  _ 

Belgium 

Luxemburg- 
France 

Spain. 


Portugal 

Italy 

Switzerland 

Germany 

Austria. 

Czechoslovakia. 


Hungary... 
Yugoslavia. 

Bulgaria 

Rumania... 
Poland . 


Lithuania ... 

Latvia __ L. 

Esthonia 

Finland i 

Russia,  including  Ukraine  and  northern  Caucasia.. 

Total  Europe  comparable  with  1909-1913.... '.. 

Total  Europe  comparable  with  1924 1 


Algeria. 
Tunis... 


Total  Africa  comparable  with  1909-1913. 
Total  Africa  comparable  with  1924 


Russia  (Asiatic) . . . 
Japanese  Empire: 

Japan 

Chosen 


Average 
1909-1913 


77,843 

357,  699 

•540 


436, 082 


34,674 
119,874 
24,780 
57,681 

*  32,  642 

104,051 

» 110,  830 

6,439 

'  526,  793 

•  112,997 


1921 


107,  347 

361, 659 

1,552 


Total  Asia  comparable  with  1909-1913 

Total  Northern  Hemisphere  comparable  1909- 
1913 

Total  Northern  Hemisphere  comparable  1924 .. . 


'  67, 514 
'24,664 

'1,373,609 
1  53,  373 

'245,210 

' 71, 118 

•46,288 

>532 

"41,868 

>  889, 531 

'40,864 

'25,217 

'  27,  526 

18,443 

'704,994 


4,  861, 305 
3,796,740 


1,847 


1,847 


35,296 

24,738 
'6,960 


66,991 


5,  366,  228 


470,  558 


110,  432 
38,827 
95,424 
25,995 
64,543 

50,173 

107,346 

71,534 

2,644 

305,324 

102,224 

6,058 
58,359 
25,371 

960,889 
30,607 

159,068 

45,898 

26,184 

1,040 

49,608 

617,272 

50,926 
24,788 


92,908 

453,396 

927 


22,891 
754,708 


3,150 
147 


3,150 
3,297 


26,088 

39,506 
18,371 


547,231 


149,  781 
44,464 

128,091 
32,699 
74,788 

49,249 
162,328 
144,453 
7,007 
464,661 
105,351 

6,512 

53,689 

24,820 

1, 494, 181 

51,378 

333,231 

48,490 

31,108 

1,360 

37,  691 

220,576 

67/902 
24,806 
26,372 
16,009 
809,456 


1923 


92,495 

416, 105 

962 


509,562 


102,965 
30,651 
87,099 
33, 702 
60,234 

45,488 
89,921 

103,  697 
6,952 

364,446 
95,496 


1924 


96,782 

454,784 

1,029 


65,984 

23,292 

1, 197, 095 

52,403 

228,701 

49,024 

42,638 

1,220 

67,921 

973,487 

59,899 
21,253 
26,073 
15,800 


652,595 


100,688 
31,547 


22,509 
69,187 


98,970 

87,343 

6,614 

588,940 

89,269 


■19,842 
1,  335, 616 


3,482,! 


2,587 
165 


2,687 
2,752 


26,088 

33,635 
18,110 


77,833 


6,231,684 
4,993,262 


1,194 
147 


1,194 
1,341 


228,169 
70,284 
i,~819 

i,"oo4,3a6 

71,308 
29,641 
26,171 
20,209 


1,286 
141 


1,288 
1,4*7 


3, 993, 811 


4,446,377 


1  One  year  only. 

'  Estimated  for  present  territory. 

'  Two-year  average. 

*  Four-year  average. 
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Table  248.— Potatoes:  Production    in    specified    countries, 
annual  1921-1984 — Continued 


average    1909-1918, 


Country 


Average 

1909-10 

to  1913- 

14 


1921-22 


1922-23 


1923-24 


Chile 

Uruguay 

Argentina 

Union  of  Soutb  Africa. 

Southern  Rhodesia 

Australia.  _ 

New  Zealand 


SODTrnum  Hemisphere 


8,510 


30,515 
"3,071 

14,469 

5,763 


11,587 
197 
31,746 
4,331 
92 
14,721 
4,185 


11,320 

197 

33,446 


12,978 

345 

35,273 


106 
12,455 
4,276 


Total  Southern  Hemisphere  comparable  with 

1909—1913 
World  toWoomp^biewithVoowVlV.".".".".^!. 
World  total  comparable  with  1924 _ 


3,941 


62,328 
6,427,656 


66,670 


4,993,262 


3,993,811 


4,446,377 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Official  sources  and  International  Institute  unless 
otherwise  specified.  Estimates  given  are  for  crops  harvested  during  the  calendar  year  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  and  the  succeeding  harvest  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

1  One  year  only. 

TABiiE  249. — Potatoes:  Car-lot  shipments,  by  State  of  origin,  April,  1917— December, 

19H 


State 


Crop-movement  season  ■ 


1917 


1818 


1919 


1920 


1921 


1922 


1923 


Quarters,  1924  " 


Apr.- 
June 


July-      Oct.- 
Sept.      Dec. 


Maine 

New  York 

New  Jersey- 
Pennsylvania. 
Maryland 


Virginia ,_. 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina.. 

Florida 

Michigan 


Wisconsin 

Minnesota. 

Iowa 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota. 


Nebraska.. 

Kansas 

Kentucky.. 
Alabama... 
Louisiana.. 


Texas 

Oklahoma... 

Arkansas 

Montana 

Wyoming... 


Cblorado. 

TJtah. 

Nevada - 
Idaho 


Washington. 

Oregon    

California 

All  other 

Total.. 


Cart 
14,794 
10,110 
11,709 
3,727 
2,933 

20,440 
4,713 
2,440 
4,294 
9,431 

13,862 

16,477 

462 

353 
963 

2,026 

844 

805 

-  '641 

1,076 

1,693 
665 
371 
355 
230 

12*462 

816 

1,417 

7,120 

2,630 
1,903 
7,864 
1,980 


161,596 


Cart 
19,026 
10,089 
5,889 
2,119 
946 

11,929 

6,605 

2,812 

4,839 

11,062 

20,655 

23,515 

943 

2,530 

1,291 

3,823 
824 

758 
579 

4,032 

2,312 

350 
280 
771 
407 

13,647 

•496 

726 

7,727 

2,924 

1,628 

10,  351 

1,667 


176,  552 


Cart 
23,444 
12,817 
10,409 
3,742 
2,159 

12,194 
3,306 
1,217 
2,276 

12,287 

21,976 

22,058 

2S1 

2,229 


1,661 
1,132 

866 
90 

659 

808 
677 
186 
352 
266 

8,810 
426 
689 

6,853 


786 
8,487 
1,123 


Cart 
17, 817 
16,502 
17, 147 
6,489 
3,106 

16,630 
3,513 
3,070 
3, 351 

17,119 

18,661 

23,214 

9$ 

1,846 

1,926 

3,071 

1,982 

1,132 

308 

887 

738 


949 
545 

11,345 
563 
416 

8,143 

3,765 

1,766 

10,090 

1,336 


Cart 
38,037 
18,988 
10, 476 
3,564 
2,679 

19,564 
3,597 
2,509 
2,344 

15,222 

11,045 
29,568 
91 
10,622 
3,345 

6,331 

2,380 

641 

696 

1,162 

*  1,107 

281 

138 

1,834 

958 

17,844 

1,074 

465 

14,670 

6,194 
1,386 
9,241 
1,593 


167,  870 


199, 165 


'238,646 


Cart 
24,401 
19,291 
18,335 
6,751 
3,763 

18,747 

'4,144 

4,345 

6,046 

> 19, 836 

21,766 
28,931 
843 
8,351 
2,702 

5,564 
2,433 
486 
1,925 
1,083 

1,432 
1,000 
341 
1,412 
1,087 

15,468 

2,037 

744 

16,213 

5,061 
1,842 
7,765 
2,062 


"264,177 


Cart 
34,721 
18,625 
6,352 
4,092 
2,694 

15, 931 
3,480 
4,210 
3,498 

20,405 

17,008 
33,684 
271 
10,383 
3,868 

4,821 

3,565 

1,241 

1,384 

825 

801 
1,035 
231 
751 
684 

13,867 

1,016 

700 

15,616 

6,173 
1,615 
5,727 
2,684 


Cart 


241, 747 


3,807 
6,048 
5,193 
4,396 


36 


2,902 
1,365 

1,383 

1,022 

375 


647 
702 


26,882 


Cars 
2,873 
'  1,814 
7,866 
380 
2,431 

18,722 

1,503 

75 

4 

1,679 

771 
3,270 
179 
284 
330 

494 

4,702 

1,535 

18 

58 

18 
183 
49 
II 

185 

2,908 

631 

9 

2,168 

1,016 

354 

2,468 

1,778 


60,646 


Cart 

f$ 
697 

1,757 
82 

378 
11 


4,860 

4,839 
13,600 
284 
2,750 
1,497 

831 
60 
16 


21 
14 


151 

265 

4,371 
149 
155 

4,176 

2.646 
186 

1,837 
230 


66,669 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  data  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Divi- 
sion.   Shipments  as  shown  in  car  lots  include  those  by  boat  reduced  to  car-lot  basis. 

•  Crop-movement  season  extends  from  Apr.  1  of  one  year  through  July  of  the  following  year,  except  in 
Florida,  where  the  season  begins  in  March. 

•  Preliminary.  » Includes  8  cars  in  August,  1923.  '  Includes  20  cars  in  March,  1921. 


Table  260. — Potatoes:  Gar-lot  shipments,  by  State  of  origin,  April,  1917-December,  1924 


g      State  and  year 

| 

Crop  movement 

<eason< 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Total 

3    Maine: 

U          1917 

Cart 

Cars 

Cars 

Car* 

Cars 
71 
91 
947 
91 
679 
198 
293 
107 

733 
608 
782 
336 

1,360 
816 

1,866 
426 

4,669 
3,076 
4,971 
6,242 
6,854 
8,387 
3,869 
4,179 

16 
14 
80 

7 
69 
124 
31 

5 

Cart 

1,699 

2,076 

2,211 

1,126 

4,452 

1,778 

3,959 

2,766 

1,052 

1,169 

516 

999 
2,121 
1,770 
1,716 
1,363 

3,919 
1,641 
3,292 
6,282 
1,634 
4,756 
1,706 
3,635 

371 
264 
549 
331 
426 
893 
178 
372 

Cart 

1,986 

2,466 

3,338 

2,170 

4,681 

8,077 

5,780 

5,966 

2,228 
2,067 
2,920 
2,363 
4,914 
3,396 
2,348 
2,788 

1,979 
368 
970 

2,747 
377 

1,971 
343 
517 

1,061 

489 

743 

1,316 

1,182 

1,432 

584 

738 

Cart 

1,331 

1,596 

2,543 

2,046 

2,882 

2,675 

3,645 

4,027 

1,043 
1,265 
2,071 
2,636 
1,946 
2,666 
1,903 
2,600 

663 

223 
410 
969 
284 
609 
184 
63 

678 
309 
964 

1,879 
578 

1,176 
884 
690 

Cart 

1,390 

1,700 

2,465 

1,478 

2,768 

2,359 

3,025 

3,870 

478 
875 
982 
1,008 
1,356 
1,838 
1,070 
1,666 

76 
110 
66 
118 
49 
78 
16 
17 

257 
161 
320 
418 
241 
444 
288 
329 

Cart 

1,808 

1,979 

2,837 

2,478 

3,569 

2,717 

4,321 

.Cars 
1,673 
1,417 
1,474 
2,036 
3,386 
2,782 
3,876 

Cart 

2,020 

2,471 

2,798 

2,495 

4,473 

3,513 

4,100 

Cart 

1,630 

2,281 

3,493 

1,778 

4,814 

2,589 

3,128 

Cars 
825 
1,618 
1,208 
1,643 
4,469 
1,633 
2,065 

Cars 
445 

1,271 
132 
458 

1,918 

1,137 
528 

Cart 
16 
60 

Cars 
14,794 

L          1918 

19,026 

»          1MB ...... 

23,444 

]l          1920 

18 

56 

43 

1 

17, 817 

1931 

38,037 

1922 

24,401 

34,721 

>■;          1924» 

•  New  York: 

1917 

36 
80 
117 

■■     63 

203 

93 

66 

25 

112 

303 

618 

1,567 

'2,107 

2,234 

86 

42 

913 
902 
1,298 
1,316 
2,138 
2,207 
1,771 

1,145 
687 
1,163 
1,787 
1,517 
2,068 
1,839 

1,104 
1,012 
1,929 
■  2,317 
1,818 
2,851 
2,321 

891 

927 
817 
2,063 
1,129 
1,159 
2,143 

413 
374 
214 

1,429 
428 
354 

1,396 

74 
116 

15 
192 

57 
91 
183 

10, 110 

1918- 

7 
3 
3 
1 
3 

10,089 
12,817 
16,602 

1919 

1920.......... 

1921 

18,988 
19,291 

1922 

1923 

6 

18,625 

1924 ' 

New.  Jersey: 

1917 

57 
27 
32 
37 
23 
84 
13 

84 
32 

2 
24 
66 

9 
18 

106 
48 
50 

109 
75 

174 
90 

111 
41 
3 
37 
16 
72 
21 

27 
13 
5 
15 
2 
9 
7 

7 
6 

11,709 

1918.- 

2 

6,889 
10,409 

1919 

1920 . 

17, 147 

10,476 

1922 

7 

18,335 

1923 

6,352 

Pennsylvania: 

347 
175 
351 
650 
412 
492 
634 

299 
158 
236 
397 
286 
290 
393 

286 
192 
274 
717 
211 
496 
428 

377 
240 
161 
564 
121 
318 
470 

125 

116 
71 

291 
36 
74 

267 

20 
1 
3 

15 
1 

10 

45 

3,727 
2,119 
3,742 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1 

3 
1 
2 

6,489 
3,664 

1921 

1922 

5,751 

1923 

4,092 

1924" 

3 

,        i  Crop  movement  season  extends  from  Apr.  1  of  one  year  through  July  of  the  following  year,  except  in  Florida,  where  the  season  begins  in  March. 
*        » Preliminary. 
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Table  250. — Potatoes:  Car-lot  shipments,  by  State  of  origin,  April,  1917-December,  1924 — Continued 


State  and  year 

Crop  movement  season ' 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Total 

Virginia: 

Cars 

Cars 
4 
1 

Cart 

4,962 

2,470 

3,965 

4,813 

9,728 

8,287 

6,213 

3,807 

3,925 
4,077 
2,415 
3,288 
2,515 
3,479 
3,141 
5,012 

670 
1,927 

838 
2,209 

461 
1,044 
2,347 
3,666 

190 
684 

42 
924 

28 
113 
108 
137 

Cars 
11,487 
7,570 
7,311 
8,220 
7,993 
9,142 
9,445 
14,722 

554 
1,421 
812 
152 
615 
392 
215 
1,248 

Cars 

3,026 
936 
330 

1,801 
468 
651 
562 

3,451 

Cars 

288 

134 

22 

236 

59 

74 

76 

549 

1 
3 
6 
1 

21 
1 

19 
104 

Cars 
110 
16 
13 
123 
61 
49 
29 
148 

6 
4 
1 

13 
1 

14 
4 
6 

Cor* 
207 
410 
419 
784 
397 
246 
297 
129 

2 

Cars 
76 
135 
82 
171 
86 
40 
20 
98 

Cars 
22 
83 
19 
125 
43 
60 
60 

Cars 
63 
43 
12 
55 
56 
43 
36 

Cars 
65 
74 
11 
73 

131 
58 

122 

Cars 
101 
64 
20 
200 
98 
75 
59 

Cars 
16 
13 

Cars 
13 

Cars 

Com 

20,440 

11,929 

12, 194 

16,630 

19,664 

18,747 

15,931 

1918 

1919 

1920 

29 

44 

6 

'       13 

1921 

400 
16 

1922 

North  Carolina: 
1917 

221 

32 

3 

30 

404 

201 

14 

33 

1,770 

800 

341 

862 

2,035 

3,293 

1,818 

1,527 

2,618 
2,960 
1,499 
2,335 
639 
2,214 
2,291 
2,795 

3 

16 

1 

8 

4,713 
5,605 
3,306 
3,513 
3,597 
4,144 
3,480 

1918 

12 
59 

2 
115 
41 
71 
151 

16 
7 

3 
1 
1 
2 
2 
12 

3 

11 

1919 

2 
18 
6 
6 

1920 

3 
-1 
3 

4 
7 
3 
2 

1921 

2 

7 
2 
1 

1 

1922 

1923 

1 

1924" 

3 

5 

South  Carolina: 
1917 

2,440 
2,812 
1,217 
3,070 
2,509 
4,345 
4,210 

1918 

85 
38 

6 
14 

4 
11 
70 

4 
36 

1919 ..... 

2 

i 

3 
2 
1 

1921 

6 

1922 

1 

1 
5 

1 

1923 

2 

1924' 

Florida: 

1917 

•  1,472 
'1,264 
•734 
•48 
'1,776 
•2,712 
•1,089 
"•1,464 

3 
3 

5 

2 

M,294 
'4,839 
•2,275 
•3,351 
'2,344 
•5,046 
•3,498 

1918 

2 

1919 

1920 

42 

* 

2 

** 

1921 

2 
3 
1 

1922 

3 

1 

1923 

3 
4 

1 

2 
3 

-  598 

743 

1,043 

1,263 

880 

3 

1924» 

Michigan: 

1917.. 

16 
20 
50 
39 
8 

388 
328 
601 
577 
789 

1,572 
1,547 
2,687 
2,210 
3,210 

1,296 
2,072 
2,329 
3,11ft 
1,88ft 

458 

790 

1,099 

1,630 

1,616 

751 
592 

1,011 
990 

1,240 

938 
1,164 
1,714 
1,667 
2,041 

1,326 
1,726 
1,134 
2,174 
1,522 

1,553 
1,291 
513 
2,632 
1,414 

631 
770 
26 
813 
718 

4 
30 

9,431 
11,062 
12,237 
17, 119 
15,222 

1918 

1920 

2 

26 
3 

1922. 


1923__ 

1924» 

Wisconsin: 

1917-. 

1918 

1 

1919 

1920-. 

1921 

1922.. 

1923. 

1924 » 

Minnesota: 

1917..; 

15 
96 
83 
64 

1918 

1919-- 

1920 

1921 

J922 

508 
15 
26 

1923. 

1924 » 

. 

Nebraska: 

1917 

1918 

1919-- 

1 
1 
267 
51 
12 
6 

1920.. 

1921.. 

1 

1922.. 

1923 

1924 » 

Colorado: 

1917— 

1918— 

10 

1919 

1920 

15 

91 

74 

204 

208 

3 
9 
24 
23 
166 
35 
66 
128 

1921— 

1922— 

1923 

■•       1924  » 

Idaho: 

1917— 

1918— 

1919— 

1920 ... 

1921 

1922 

1923 

>  Preliminary. 

"  Includes  1  car  in  March,  1917. 
« Includes  5  cars  In  March,  1918. 
•  Includes  6  cars  In  March,  1919. 


76 

1,216 

2,600 

2,477 

46 

878 

2,490 

2,587 

37 

1,642 

2,218 

1,641 

118 

1,158 

3,707 

1,383 

134 

2,768 

4,630 

2,464 

127 

3,250 

7,019 

2,810 

18 

460 

3,189 

2,876 

76 

754 

2,125 

719 

205 

1,377 

3,685 

2,018 

189 

1,294 

2,629 

1,476 

2 

769 

2,250 

1,491 

1,312 

1,918 

4,074 

1,445 

3,099 

4,673 

4,623 

1,733 

2,438 

5,359 

5,817 

1,324 

1,344 

2,770 

6,870 

3,279 

960 

4,869 

9,029 

2,197 

1,432 

4,167 

7,062 

2,466 

1,755 

6,157 

7,904 

2,712 

617 

2,627 

8,673 

3,720 

38 

27 

652 

668 

110 

450 

1,063 

709 

96 

182 

712 

257 

152 

338 

924 

600 

446 

938 

1,265 

390 

570 

744 

903 

461 

281 

389 

648 

.699 

175 

313 

346 

274 

230 

1,764 

2,166 

1,254 

850 

2,673 

2,676 

1,269 

631 

2,348 

2,720 

884 

643 

1,939 

2,882 

1,481 

1,010 

3,108 

2,699 

1,394 

788 

2,365 

1,865 

1,294 

1,099 

1,772 

1,966 

1,140 

593 

2,107 

1,932 

1,523 

100 

284 

909 

1,291 

458 

1,049 

1,076 

944 

636 

1,168 

1,785 

1,052 

784 

689 

1,174 

1,738 

1,945 

1,401 

2,304 

1,064 

1,415 

1,310 

1,669 

1,482 

1,763 

1,540 

1,707 

1,844 

667 

1,373 

1,750 

1,377 

1,380 
1,292 
1,001 

1,474 
1,823 

1,419 
2,201 

2,170 
2,567 

2,924 
2,880 

2,321 
2,599 

1,630 
1,032 

ni49 
10 

"19,836 
20,405 

675 
1,545 

887 
2,460 
2,137 
2,337 
1,367 
2,495 
1,954 

1,461 
1,698 
1,754 
1,933 
1,201 
1,906 
2,200 

1,643 

2,122 
1,923 
2,385 
1,993 
2,992 
2,009 

1,452 

1,608 
893 
2,234 
1,166 
2,716 
1,860 

1,011 
963 

344 
1,592 

755 
1,735 
1,678 

447 
362 
148 
431 
260 
944 
609 

10 

13,852 
20,656 

1,567 
1,214 
626 
1,635 
1,102 
1,098 

3 

2 
3 

58 
8 

21,976 
18,661 
11,045 
21,766 
17,008 

675 

758 
693 
934 
892 

1,261 
1,839 
1,875 
1,469 

1,894 
1,724 
2,560 

1,510 
1,369 
1,162 
1,723 
1,442 
1,532 
3,846 

2,119 

2,365 
1,900 
2,542 

4,443 
4,215 
3,815 

1,328 
1,612 
1,027 
1,133 
2,514 
3,274 
2,426 

625 

1,018 

262 

863 
1,080 
1,390 
1,008 

179 
434 
117 
214 

248 
481 

289 

16 
6 
1 
9 

16,477 
23,515 
22,058 
23,214 

29,568 

659 
1,095 
1,208 

21 
3 

28,931 
33,584 

74 

98 
370 
173 
306 
495 
743 
777 

224 
204 
84 
284 
342 
432 
817 

190 
320 
71 
261 
456 
504 
464 

37 
235 
22 
52 
238 
530 
304 

17 
87 
4 
11 
184 
210 
114 

1 
11 

2,026 

264 

3,823 

59 

1,661 
3,071 

141 

1 

15 
40 
30 

294 

5,331 

376 

5,564 

286 

4,821 

212 

824 
452 

1,065 
1,380 
687 
1,278 
1,981 
1,875 
2,071 

980 
1,083 
512 
893 
1,510 
1,627 
1,638 

1,674 
1,257 
431 
760 
2,125 
2,104 
1,470 

1,537 

909 
92 

527 
1,821 
1,326 

739 

790 
828 
47 
211 
997 
790 
663 

177 
270 
3 
14 
188 
236 
104 

2 

12,462 
13,647 

455 

8,810 

702 

11,345 

917 
1,123 
1,002 

3 
1 

17,844 
15,468 
13,867 

916 

899 

856 
846 
867 
1,094 
1,069 
1,320 
1,641 

603 

599 
384 
553 
939 
878 
1,430 

911 

892 

383 

866 

1,713 

2,178 

2,204 

513 

755 

89 

387 

1,936 

•  2,874 

1,244 

615 

525 
.  16 

107 
1,087 
1,430 

740 

136 
123 

7,120 

446 
450 

5 

7,727 
6,853 

707 

21 

198 
631 
83 

8,143 

848 

14,670 
16,213 

15,  616 

981 
1,354 

10 

1,049 

« Includes  1  car  in  March,  1920. 

7  Includes  95  cars  in  March,  1921. 

8  Includes  1  car  in  February  and  221  cars  in  March,  1922. 


» Includes  36  cars  in  March,  1923. 

■°  Includes  109  cars  in  March,  1924. 
11  Includes  8  cars  in  August,  1923. 
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Table  250 

— Potatoes:  Car-iot  shipment 

s,  by  State  of  origin,  April,  1917-Decemler,  1984 — Continued 

State  and  year 

Crop  movement  season 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Not. 

Deo. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

.Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Total 

Washington: 
1917 

Can 

Can 

Can 

Can 
80 
1 
55 
42 
98 
178 
140 
201 

965 
2,066 
1,556 
1,775 
1,754 
1,473 
717 
684 

2,242 
2,398 
3,069 
3,651 
3,771 
4,574 
5,471 
6,602 

15,478 
14,075 
13,684 
15,614 
'  16,979 
18,758 
16,  450 
22,969 

Can 
98 
33 
116 
114 
187 
•      190 
133 
262 

583 

1,089 

1,336 

1,228 

849 

744 

«37 

833 

1,900 
1,276 
1,028 
1,791 
2,194 
2,598 
4,131 
4,802 

12,910 
11,805 
13,626 
13,692 

16,115 
18,238 
16,  727 
16,312 

Can 
110 
43 
192 
288 
382 
241 
231 
552 

462 

1,098 

1,110 

1,074 

886 

623 

854 

941 

851 
1,680 
1,451 
1,054 
4,200 
3,105 
3,276 
2,251 

14,292 
19,841 
22,257 
18,155 
26,040 
24,420 
24,044 
21.364 

Can 

372 
112 
738 
756 

1,201 
479 
803 

1,282 

494 
1,122 
971 
1,188 
903 
719 
706 
786 

2,237 
2,643 
2,101 
3,597 
9,298 
6,266 
7,282 
4,334 

23,542 
24,902 
32,535 
31,522 
43,250 
35,188 
35,220 
33,721 

Can 
343 
363 

587 
756 
856 
506 
1,000 
886 

600 
1,054 
813 
1,029 
626 
717 
538 
622 

1,532 
1,041 
897 
1,866 
1,504 
2,268 
1,820 
1,148 

13,536 
16,442 
17,362 
25,075 
16,729 
21,047 
20,732 
20,191 

Can 
161 
219 
254 
157 
422 
294 
427 
478 

456 
895 
647 
898 
610 
682 
470 
429 

582 
573 
452 
556 
506 
662 
528 
383 

7,120 
8,891 
9,532 
9,755 
10,496 
12,447 
11,977 
12,757 

Can 
354 
296 
303 

159 
575 
401 
754 

Cars 
375 
206 
184 
163 
384 
339 
652 

Can 
232 
403 
364 
418 
476 
709 

1,030 

Cars 
193 
818 
210 
589 
695 

1,145 
680 

Cars 
196 
243 
69 
210 
589 
394 
154 

Cars 
119 
126 
26 
113 
429 
185 
160 

Cars 
17 
61 

Cars 
2,630 

1918 

2,924 

1919 : 

3,098 

1920 

3,765 

1921- 

6,194 

1922 

5,061 

1923 

6,173 

1924 '. 

California: 

1917. 

138 
36 
65 

117 
89 
6 

110 
98 

2,084 
2,187 
318 
704 
1,969 
2,574 
1,048 
3,019 

6,835 
6,006 
2,226 
4,038 
6,426 
8,304 
5,311 
7,472 

1,634 
941 

632 

822 
1,129 
955 
787 
549 

2,642 
4,701 
1,925 
2,229 
1,446 
3,984 
3,172 
4,540 

13,923 
14,702 
9,707 
.    14,285 
15,298 
17,869 
14,  774 
17, 711 

905 
917 
656 
728 
737 
739 
437 

921 
417 
374 

540 
566 
544 
258 

464 

471 
282 
453 
584 
420 
153 

269 
176 

97 
192 
331 
201 

44 

91 
57 
46 
46 
177 
42 
16 

3 
12 
2 

7,864 

1918 

1 

10, 351 

1919 

8,487 

1920. 

10,090 

1921-- 

9,241 

1922 

7,765 

1923 

5,727 

1924' 

All  other: 

1917 

11 
87 
47 
37 
"276 
68 
94 
232 

•  1,483 
'  1, 321 
•781 
•87 
"2,061 
'2,780 
•1,183 
"1,699 

621 
683 
548 
697 
879 
973 
1,009 

915 
600 
383 
592 

786 

745 

1,481 

873 

942 

643 

983 

1,563 

2,029 

2,043 

657 
1,261 

311 
1,023 
1,181 
2,837 
1,771 

409 
503 
93 
482 
657 
701 
400 

135 
94 
20 
75 
129 
135 
108 

16 
1 
1 
1 
4 
4 
3 

17,507 

1918 

20,540 

1919-- 

13,287 

1920-- 

19,238 

1921 

»  30,  352 

1922 

33,513 

1923 

33,637 

1924' 

Total: 

1917 

9,555 
12,753 
12,883 
14,106 
16,705 
17,261 
19,739 

11,009 
8,998 
8,725 
11,970 
13,717 
14,606 
20,688 

12,619 
13,739 
12,771 
16,039 
22,109 
24,416 
22,816 

10,212 
12,653 
8,359 
12,  957 
17, 489 
22,043 
17,780 

6,714 

7,657 
2,922 
9,561 
11,910 
10,  989 
11, 110 

2,287 
3,596 
492 
2,347 
4,161 
5,620 
3,171 

81 

171 

8 

62 

71 

11  291 

26 

'  161, 596 

1918 

'  176, 552 

1919 

•167,870 

1920 

•  199, 165 

1921 

"238,546 

1922 

»  254, 177 

1923 

•  241, 747 

1924  • 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  data  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Division.    Shipments  as  shown  in  car  lots  include  those  by  boat  reduced  to 
car-lot  basis. 

'  Preliminary.  •  Includes  1  car  in  February  andtffll  cars  in  March,  1922. 

* Includes  1  car  in  March,  1917.  •  Includes  36  cars  in  March,  1923. 

*  Includes  5  cars  in  March,  1918.  >°  Includes  109  cars  in  March,  1924. 

•  iiioludes  5  cars  in  March,  1919.  u  Includes  8  cars  in  August,  1923. 
'  Includes  1  car  in  March,  1920.  "  Includes  20  cars  in  March,  1921. 


"  Includes  115  cars  in  March,  1921. 
14  Includes  1  car  in  February  and  221  cars  in  March, 
1922,  and  8  cars  in  August,  1923. 


Fruits  and  Vegetables 
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Table  251. — Potatoes:  International  trade,  calendar  years,  average  1911—1918, 

annual  1901-1923 

[Thousands  of  bushels — i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Country 

Average, 

1911-1913 

1921 

1922 

1923,  preliminary 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports, 

Imports 

Exports 

PRINCIPAL  EXPOBTINO 
COUNTRIES 

1,337 

4,921 

626 

36 

543 
8,692 
1,207 

288 

36 

10,846 

466 

936, 

677 

3,258 

272 

•65 

2,322 

■719 

4,260 

240 

18,321 

37 

6,769 

347 

1,243 
3,035 
3,609 
468 
2,834 

2,244 

■  1,712 

4,526 

1235 

11,538 

5, 252 

36 

3,197 

375 

1,179 

6,494 

2,976 

201 

283 
65 

319 
121 

368 
217 

2,036 

506 

40 

928 

Italy _ 

242 

3,975 

440 

16,451 

706 

3 

39 

6,114 

1,952 

350 

736 
62 

747 
17 

13,399 
6,068 

Poland 

273 
309 

500 
7,762 
1,835 

1,814 

931 

•469 

899 
3,600 

720 
24 

606 
1,776 

1,200 
•3,666 

1,346 
2,897 

614 
2 

•1,202 
732 

993 
2,979 

•1,399 
2,696 

965 
94 

United  States 

PRINCIPAL  IMPORTING 
COUNTBIES 

Algeria ...... 

Austria 

6,707 
1,218 

2,018 

994 
4,148 

4,070 
939 

1,451 
(») 

Brazil 

80 
769 

4,340 
622 
139 

6,870 

9,728 
'12 
499 
352 
657 

1,082 
313 

6,678 
956 

2,196 

18 
10 

94" 

874 

3,755 

693 

627 

13,644 

6,158 

■403 

398 

300 

78 

2,260 

320 

6,397 

1  1,325 

1,566 

3 
12 
1 

219 

■1 

6,167 

2,468 
U 

77 

1, 193 

23 

Cuba. 

2,001 
599 
479 

7,143 
29,180 

2 

<28 

15 

8,683 

12,412 

Egypt 

13 

16 

8,667 

•2,148 

•767 

21 

763 

1,167 

10,876 

6,394 

63 

Finland 

8,062 
743 

Hungary.. 

215 

334 

700 

3,172 

•294 

11,382 

<768 

931 

60 

8 

16 

Philippine  Islands... 

64 

42 

•2 

6,246 

1 

■779 

3 

51 

3 

2,825 

750 

19 

4 

6,433 

364 
1,461 

7 

Tunis 

United  Kingdom 
Uruguay 

9,087 

'406 

904 

2,4.\2 

Other  countries  

940 

630 

116 

Total 

78,767 

75,151 

63,763 

51,695 

54,132 

66,340 

43,615  1 

56,648 

division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research, 
noted. 

*  International  Institute  of  Agriculture. 
•Ten  months. 

*  Less  than  500 bushels. 

*  One  year  only. 

Table  252.- 


Compiled  from  official  sources  except  where  otherwise 

•  Eight  months,  May— December. 

•  Two-year  average. 
»  Six  months. 


-Potatoes:   Farm  price  per  bushel,   ISth  of  month, 
1909-1924 


United  States, 


Year  beginning 
July 

July 
15 

Aug. 
15 

Sept. 
16 

Oct. 
16 

Nov. 
15 

Dec. 
16 

Jan. 
15 

Feb. 
16 

Mar. 
16 

Apr. 
16 

May 
16 

June 
16 

Weight- 
ed av. 

1909 i ...'. 

1910 

Cts. 
88.0 
52.5 
116.2 
96,0 
59.5 

Cts. 
78.3 
68.9 
124.8 
76,8 
72.2 

Cts. 
67.9 
70.4 
101.0 
58.0 
74.6 

Cts. 
61.0 

61.8 
82.3 
48.3 
71.8 

Cts. 

66.0 

55.7 

7a  1 

48.0 
69.2 

Cts. 
55.0 
54.9 
82.2 
50.6 
68.6 

Cts. 

56.1 

64.6 

89.4 

5L8 

69.0 

Cts. 

65.4 

65.2 

98.2 

62.6 

70.2 

Cts. 
61.0 
55.4 
109.6 
51.2 
70.4 

Cts. 
42.9 
59.0 
122.2 
49.2 
70.7 

Cts. 
37.9 
62.9 
123.5 
6L7 
71.4 

Cts. 
38.8 
79.8 
11L6 
62.5 
76.4 

Cts. 
57.9 
61.3 

1911 ...^ 

1912 

1913 

99.6 
55.6 
70.6 

Av.  1909-1913.... 

82.2 

84.0 

74.4 

65.0 

61.4 

62.3 

64.2 

66.3 

67.5 

68.8 

69.5 

71.8 

69.0 

1914.^ 

.84.3 
64.2 
98.8 
209.4 
11&2 
160.6 
344.4 

81.0 
53.4 
102.4 
155.0 
145.2 
190.2 
243.9 

69.8 
49.6 
110.6 
130.  6 
146.2 
178.8 
159.8 

58.8 
64.8 
123.8 
125.0 
135.4 
158.5 
126.6 

60.8 
61.2 
140.9 
125.3 
123.2 
156.2 
116.4 

49.2 
66.2 
146.7 
121.9 
117.7 
169.0 
110.0 

50.0 
79.3 
169.8 
122.0 
116.2 
198.1 
100.6 

50.4 
9L2 
206.6 
121.6 
111.9 
230.6 
89.8 

49.1 
96.0 
237.7 
106.4 
107.4 
269.6 
80.9 

49.2 

96.2 
257.2 

86.4 
112.2 
344.6 

72.9 

50.6 

96.8 
276.8 

77.8 
120.2 
407.4 

67.6 

61.4 
100.6 
261.0 

85.2 
124.9 
403.6 

68.5 

58.0 

.1915 

70.8 

1916 

166.3 

1917 <. 

122.5 

1918 

1919 

1920 

125.6 

223.8 
131.5 

Av.  1914-1920 

152.8 

138.7 

120.3 

111.8 

110.6 

111.6 

117.9 

128.9 

135.3 

145.5 

158.7 

156.5 

128.4 

1921 

1922 

1923            

103.4 
109.0 

ioao 

109.0 

152.8 
101.4 
120.8 
111.3 

153.1 
78.8 

103.  6 
81.0 

130.6 
66.2 
91.4 

116.8 
60.6 
R2.fi 

109.4 
58.8 
81.5 
64.1 

112.0 
62.0 
86.4 

116.6 
64.2 
88.1 

115.7 
68.6 
87.8 

109.0 
77.4 
91.1 

104.2 
79.0 
91.3 

103.7 
79.8 
100.7 

121.3 
73.9 
94.2 

1924 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates, 
ceeding  month. 


Mean  of  prices  reported  on  1st  of  month  and  1st  of  sue- 
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Table  253. — Potatoes:  Farm  price  per  bushel,  by  States,  December  1,  1909- 

and  value  per  acre  1924 


State 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Aver- 
age 
1909- 
1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

Cents 
'  47 
64 
44 
79 
80 

83 
50 
82 
65 
72 

66 
70 
68 
81 
115 

100 
120 
56 
62 
61 

35 
38 
35 
65 
67 

45 
63 
60 
79 
64 

71 
98 
95 
91 
106 

95 
92 
61 
63 
57 

101 
130 
43 

85 

48 
47 
60 
77 

Cents 
42 
52 
45 
70 
69 

70 
48 
65 
52 
60 

54 
58 
67 
,73 
106 

105 
100 
51 
50 
59 

31 
38 
64 
60 
68 

91 
85 
84 
90 
62 

65 
94 
94 
90 
110 

100 
85 
86 
82 
56 

104 
126 
59 
80 

66 
73 
70 
85 

Cents 
77 
~87 
79 
96 
106 

106 
90 

105 
93 
96 

91 
96 
104 
108 
122 

110 
145 
84 
87 
90 

71 
62 
68 
73 
102 

55 
70 
92 
106 
107 

108 
118 
115 
100 
126 

124 
115 

74 
140 

99 

100 
140 
85 
93 

65 
68 
67 
90 

Cents 
56 
61 
55 
75 
77 

78 
58 
66 
57 
70 

58 
66 
62 
76 
112 

87 
110 
53 
50 
60 

41 
31 
28 
46 
69 

28 
36 
61 
73 
67 

70 
90 
90 
83 
105 

93 
92 
40 
60 
41 

66 
125 
49 
60 

29 
36 
31 

65 

Cents 
63 
83 
72 
85 
90 

87 
80 
82 
80 
75 

67 
80 
90 
82 
130 

105 
117 
85 
84 
89 

53 
64 
52 
82 
93 

66 
63 
78 
91 
102 

97 
105 
100 

96 
112 

106 
100 
67 
65 
65 

140 

135 
68 
68 

50 
60 
68 
70 

Cents 
55 
69 
59 
81 
84 

85 
65 
80 
69 
-   75 

67 
74 
78 
84 
117 

101 

118 
66 
65 
72 

46 
45 
47 
63 
80 

65 
63 
73 
88 
80 

82 
101 
99 
92 
112 

103 

97 
63 
82 
63 

102 
131 
69 
77 

51 

67 
67 
77 

Cents 
33 
60 
47 
71 
70 

65 
44 
61 
68 
70 

60 
77 
81 
92 
125 

105 
113 
53 
66 
61 

30 
30 
32 
59 
73 

12 

47 
54 
77 
84 

91 
101 
95 
97 
104 

90 

97 
64 
70 
50 

.  95 
120 
60 
70 

,   48 
56 
60 
70 

Cents 
70 
95 
81 
94 
92 

96 
82 
75 
75 
75 

62 
61 
65 
73 
115 

99 
116 
70 
56 
59 

66 
46 
39 
54 
60 

41 

36 
42 
74 
65 

63 
90 
84 
95 
105 

84 
76 
50 
60 
66 

95 

-100 

63 

70 

56 
53 
60 
75 

Cents 
142 
166 
139 
175 
185 

175 
158 
156 
148 
125 

133 
137 
158 
140 
175 

176 
200 
182 
177 
179 

160 
147 
130 
175 
180 

116 
.  137 
160 
165 
142 

149 
169 
160 
167 
190 

195 
190 
120 
128 
136 

175 
180 
130 
130 

127 

98 
90 
140 

Cents 
130 

New  Hampshire — 

167 
140 

Massachusetts- 
Rhode  Island 

175 
175 

164 
130 

141 

Pennsylvania- 

•  136 
130 

119 

125 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

132 
143 
210 

195 

Florida. 

206 

Ohio   

143 

139 

152 

105 

90 

91 

131 

137 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

130 
111 
107 

152 

140 

126 

182 

168 

184 

210 

180 

157 

102 

104 

91 

New  Mexico 

165 
160 

Utah 

78 

120 

79 

Washington 

92 
80 

160 

United  States. 

54.2 

65.7 

79.9 

60.fi 

68.7 

61.8 

48.7 

61. 7 

146.1 

122.8 

Fruits  and  Vegetables 
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Table  253. — Potatoes:  Farm  price  per  bushel,  by  States,  December  1,  1909-1924, 
and  value  per  acre  1924 — Continued 


State 


Maine 

New  Hampshire.. 
Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 


Connecticut... 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania. 
Delaware 


Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia... 
North  Carolina.. 
South  Carolina.. 


Georgia- 
Florida.. 

Ohio. 

Indiana.. 
Illinois... 


Michigan 

Wisconsin-. 
Minnesota- 
Iowa.— 

Missouri 


North  Dakota.. 
South  Dakota- 
Nebraska.. 

Kansas 

Kentuoky 


Tennessee.. 
Alabama—. 


Louisiana.. 
Texas.. 


Oklahoma- 
Arkansas.  _. 
Montana.. 
Wyoming- 
Colorado— 


New  Mexico-. 
Arizona. 

Utah 

Nevada- 


Idaho. 

Washington- 
Oregon 

California— 


1918 


United  States 119.3 


Cents 
120 
145 
138 
170 
173 

165 
122 
170 
151 
140 

120 
120 
160 
136 
193 

185 
200 
160 
135 
148 


80 
75 
133 
163 

73 
93 
118 
144 
166 

165 
181 
165 
150 
200 

195 
184 
80 
86 
99 

160 
206 
97 
123 

81 
101 
100 
120 


1919 


Cents 
140 

175 
167 
190 
180 

196 

145 
169 
164 
125 

130 
157 
175 
163 
200 

217 
210 
192 
196 
196 

135 
140 
163 
192 
184 

160 
190 

190 
190 
210 

172 
215 
186 
220 
210 

205 
205 
160 
190 
170 

190 
196 
137 
160 

151 
146 
160 
171 


1920 


169.5 


Cents 
126 
155 
125 
150 
160 

150 
118 
125 
124 
100 

96 
95 
135 
142 
180 

208 
200 
136 
133 
146 

92 
86 
80 
122 
16l 


97 
120 
150 
150 

160 
200 
200 
203 
220 

180 
175 
105 
120 
80 

210 
190 
80 
166 


96 
80 
160 


1914- 
1920 


114.5 


Cents 
109 
138 
118 
146 
148 

144 
114 
128 
121 
109 

103 
110 
129 
127 
171 

169 
178 
132 
127 
134 


86 
124 
134 

94 
101 
112 
136 
135 

132 
163 
.151 
169 
177 

161 
156 

97 
108 

97 

166 
163 
92 

117 


1921 


110.4 


Cents 
86 
135 
104 
152 
160 

150 
108 
142 
133 
110 

110 
110 
163 
143 
150 

166 
190 
155 
145 
140 

95 
95 
90 
140 
135 

70 
107 
120 
135 
165 

165 
170 
200 
180 
190 

185 
180 

80 
118 

73 

180 
140 
85 
120 

77 
99 
109 
130 


1101 


Cents 
45 
105 
93 

95 
90 

.  100 
60 

72 
75 
70 

60 
65 
87 
101 
128 

140 
175 
90 
84 
90 

34 


67 
92 

31 
44 
47 
92 
100 

110 
150 
160 
150 
160 

123 
130 
40 
60 
37 

145 
90 
40 
60 

31 
45 
52 
72 


Cents 
70 
115 
100 
135 
130 

147 
95 
110 
105 
102 

100 
87 
105 
120 
160 

160 
190 
100 


44 
70 
99 
120 

112 
150 
164 
150 
160 

128 
136 
65 
93 
53 

160 
140 
70 
106 

50 
70 
70 
112 


Cents 
43 
84 
.85 
96 
95 

100 
57 
67 
80 
80 

81 


112 
145 

150 
165 
89 
80 
75 

35 
36 
27 
55 
82 


48 
62 
91 
102 

112 
155 
164 
.160 
170 

130 
128 
87 
87 
60 

104 
150 
74 
106 

54 
85 
95 
90 


78.1 


64.3 


Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates, 
i  Based  upon  farm  price  Dec.  L 
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Table  254. — Potatoes:  Average  I.  c.  I.  price  to  jobbers,  per   100  pounds,  at  10 

markets,  1919-1924 


Market.    Sea- 
son beginning 
April « 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

New  York: 

1919 

1920 

Dob. 
6.25 

Dote. 
4.29 
9.03 
4.18 
3.27 
4.13 
412 

6.32 
9.14 
4.60 
3.57 
4.80 
4.69 

4.77 
8.39 
4.14 
3.13 
4.03 
4.20 

4.99 
9.54 
4.37 
3.47 
4.44 
4.23 

6.62 
10.75 
3.49 
3.81 
6.56 
3.91 

4.71 

a  65 

4.10 
3.28 
4.43 
3.93 

Dob. 
4  37 
6.93 
1.90 
3.03 
3.08 
2.34 

4.33 

8.38 

'2.42 

'3.03 

•3.15 

2.65 

411 
6.87 
1.93 
2.89 
a  02 
2.29 

4.56 
7.48 
2.28 
3.19 
3.35 
2.64 

3.33 

a  35 

2.77 
2.96 
3.05 
2.48 

433 
7.59 
2.49 
3.01 
3.33 
2.48 

4.12 
8.80 
3.06 
3.46 
3.55 

Dob. 
3.43 
5.54 
2.23 
1.81 
3.08 
1.48 

4.18 
•6.44 
>2.33 
•2.29 
•2.76 
•4  76 

a  61 
6.68 
2.11 
1.77 
3.24 
1.43 

4.07 

6.98 
.2.73 
2.20 
3.44 
1.86 

3.62 
6.60 
2.84 
2.49 

"Tie 

3.87 
6.49 
2.65 
2.44 

Dob. 

a3« 

2.66 
2.90 
1.04 
2.67 
1.41 

'3.99 
'3.42 
'3.11 
•1.63 
•2.18 
•1.40 

3.48 
2.59 
a07 
1.10 
2.84 
1.27 

4.10 

a  01 

3.43 
1.43 
a  13 

1.58 
3.12 

a  69 
a  16 
1.73 

""£."31 

3.83 

a  41 

3.52 
1.74 

Vols. 
2.79 
1.83 
2.11 
.95 
1.49 
1.37 

'2.73 
'2.40 
•2.65 
•1.17 
•1.70 
'1.32 

2.51 
1.89 
2.41 
1.00 
2.06 
1.39 

3.18 
2.51 
2.71 
1.39 
2.38 
1.56 

2.90 
2. 71 
2.83 
1.63 
1.94 
1.54 

a  12 

2.67 
2.96 
1.48 
485 

Dob. 
2.57 
1.93 
2.09 
.96 
1.85 
1.33 

'2.40 
'  1.85 
'2.00 
'1.00 
•1.14 
'.97 

2.48 
1.87 
a  19 
1.09 
1.96 
1.36 

2.74 
2.33 
2.30 
1.38 
1.67 
1.85 

2.71 
2.25 
2.28 
1.26 
1.38 
427 

2.94 
2.19 
2.46 
1.30 
1.36 
424 

Dob. 
2.63 
1.96 
1.92 
1.22 
1.67 
1.22 

'2.90 
'2.13 
•1.76 
•1.06 
•1.24 
'1.31 

2.64 
2.09 
2.01 
1.26 
1.66 
.    1.22 

2.80 
2.48 
a  10 
1.30 
4  48 
1.24 

2.99 

a  33 

189 
1.20 
1.40 
1.25 

2.97 
2.60 
1.93 
1.17 
1.24 
1.19 

DoU. 

aos 

4  82 

ao7 

1.36 
1.59 
1.26 

a83 
•1.58 
•1.83 
•   .96 
•1.27 
•1.36 

3.26 
1.48 
2.00 
1.32 
1.73 
1.31 

a  33 
1/84 
Ml 
i.ii 

1.83 
418 

1.87 
1.93 
1.10 
1.44 
1.38 

a  29 

492 
487 
1.15 
1.26 

1.29 

Dob. 
423 
1.80 
2.33 
1.39 
1.96 

Dob. 
4.4S 
1.31 

a  is 
1.44 
2.01 

Dob. 
5.4$ 
1.51 

aoa 

4  87 
1.96 

Dob. 

7.68 
1.28 
1.7S 

aos 
ais 

Dob. 
7.19 

1921 

1922 

1923— .*- 
1924 

4.41 
4.07 
7.24 
6.92 

6.40 

"483 
4.16 

4  68 
476 
1.73 

Chicago: 

1919 

1920 

1921-,— 
1922-1— 
1923 

6.54 
'1.29 
'1.98 
•  1.02 

'468 

4.80 
•1. 15 
'1.96 
•1.07 
»  1.71 

6.00 

•1.26 
'1.80 
'1.35 
•1.75 

•6.98 
'  .98 
'469 
•1.53 
'479 

•7.40 
•   .87 
•1.70 
•1.13 
'1.60 

1924 

5.68 

6.31 
•11.00 
3.96 
3.76 
7:21 
6.16 

6.69 

Philadelphia: 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

4.07 
1.65 
2.29 
1.36 
1.98 

4.35 
1.20 
2.23 
1.36 
2.00 

6.24 

•407 

1.98 

1.79 

1.86 

6.74 
1.05 
1.69 
a  17 
1.92 

7.13 
1.03 
1.39 
1.61 

1.79 

Pittsburgh: 

1919 

1920 

4.61 
1.60 

a  26 

1.16 
1.67 

4.62 
1.36 

a  13 

1.20 

1.65 

6.57 
448 

aoi 

4  67 
1.60 

7.00 
411 
485 
1.60 
474 

.7.66 
408 

1921 - 

1922 

1923 

1924  - 

4.50 
4.36 
T.30 
6.23 

5.98 

,   461 
1.36 

1.65 

St.  Louis: 

1919 

1920 - 

4.61 
1.68 
a  27 
1.16 
1.78 

449 
1.39 
a  14 
1.18 
1.71 

448 
1.98 
1.44 
1.71 

7.55 
1.23 
489 
1.69 
1.77 

7.67 
422 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924      

6.76 
5.87 
7.32 
6.60 

6.64 

1.91 
446 
456 

Cincinnati: 

•  1919 

1920 

460 

1.68 
2.30 
1.20 
1.69 

4  51 
1.68 
a  16 
1.21 
1.66 

6.61 
1.77 
a  06 
1.46 
1.61 

7.28 
1.22 
,1.94 
1.46 
1.65 

'7.36 
1.13 

1921 

1922 

1923 

4.12 
3.96 
6.62 
6.36 

1.93 
427 
1.66 

1924 

1.97 

4.15 
8.44 
3.05 

1.68 

St.  Paul: 
1919  - 

1921  - 

a  49 

1923 

3.18 

Minneapolis: 
1919 

»473 
9.02 
3.05 
3.36 
3.37 

4.13 

a2? 

2.90 
2.86 
3.04 
2.52 

1920 

1921 

3.43 

1924 

Kansas  City: 
1919 

an 

7.01 

3.32 

a77 

3.06 
2.87 

2.99 
2.55 

4  56 
6.81 
2.11 
2.91 
3.25 
2.43 

1920 

2.81 
3.09 

'•"479 

2.69 

2.63 

'1.23 

'1.52 

•1.40 

3.03 
2.23 
2.83 
1.37 
2.43 
1.63 

•  2.06 
'1.97 
*1.12 
•1.16 
'1.06 

2.86 
2.22 
2.61 
1.39 
1.83 
1.66 

i27 
•1.61 
'1.07 
'1.30 
•1.10 

2.96 
2.52 
2.43 
1.49 
1.54 
1.35 

'1.37 
•1.77 
•1.21 
'489 

•1.29 

1921 

1922 

1923 

6.36 
6.62 

3.93 
3.93 
6.14 
450 

5.33 
9.05 
4.32 
3.60 
4.67 
4.76 

•1.66 
'1.03 
•1.30 
•1.43 

3.44 
2.32 
2.28 
1.48 
1.70 
1.42 

»a04 
'1.05 
'1.62 

•499 

'1.07 
•1.67 

'1.88 
•1.24 
•1.66 

1.84 
•1.05 
•1.70 

1924    - 

6.99 
6.46 

Washington:  • 

1919 

1920 

3.88 
6.82 
2.39 
2.21 
3.64 
1.69 

3.98 
3.26 
3.27 
1.49 
3.44 
1.57 

4  59 
2.12 

a  62 

1.48 
2.04 

4  81 
1.69 
268 
1.41 
1.95 

5.54 
1.71 
a  44 
1.73 
1.84 

7.48 
1.63 
127 
1.99 
1.89 

7.95 
1.26 

1921 

1922 

1923 

4.73 

4.48 
7.73 
6.29 

a  18 

1.69 

1.84 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Compiled  from  data  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Divi- 
sion. Average  prices  as  shown  are  based  on  stock  of  good  merchantable  quality  and  condition  only;  they 
are  simple  averages  of  daily  range  of  selling  prices.  In  some  cases  conversions  have  been  made  from  larger 
to  smaller  units  or  vice  versa,  in  order  to  obtain  comparability. 

•Crop  movement  season  for  each  crop  extends  from  April  of  one  year  through  May  of  the  following 
year,  with  irregular  quotations  continuing  through  June  and  July. 

'  Car-lot  sales.  '  Sales  direct  to  retailers. 

•  Eight  day  average.  *  Sales  direct  to  retailers  to  September,  1923. 

•  Bulk  only. 
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Table  255. — Potatoes,  " Maine"  and  "State  and  Western":  Average  I.  c.  I.  price  to 
jobbers  per  bushel  at  New  York,  September,  1900- December,  1924 


Season  beginning  September 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

1900. 

Dds. 
0.50 
.76 

Dols. 
a  45 
.72 
.62 
.60 
.51 

.67 
.68 
.63 
.69 

Dols. 
0.46 
.76 
.58 
.69 
.61 

.74 
.61 
.68 
.79 

Dols. 
0.56 
.78 
.60 
.74 
.60 

.68 
.48 
.64 
.79 

Dols. 
0.66 
.76 
.66 
.81 
.49 

.66 
.48 
.70 

.79 

Dols. 
a  52 
.75 
.66 
.94 
.46 

.60 

.67 
.81 

.81 

Dols. 
a  48 
.84 
.68 
.96 
.42 

.68 

.60 

.     .83 

.88 

Dols. 

a  48 
.85 
.64 

1.16 
.36 

.80 
.56 
.84 

.92 

Dols. 

1901 

'  .75 

1902 

67 

1903 .. 

1904 

.48 
.48 

.62 
.55 
.56 
.74 

1.02 
.30 

1905---. 

76 

1906 

.74 

1907... 

.80 

1908 .. 

.91 

1909 

.65 
.65 
.81 
.60 
.74 

.66 
.55 
.79 
.69 
.69 

.66 
.51 
.90 
.64 
.71 

.66 
.49 
.95 
.68 
.70 

.58 
.52 
1.12 
.63 
.80 

.54 
.49 
1.14 
.67 
.83 

.49 
.47 
1.28 
.62 
.81 

.40 
.62 
1.38 
.66 
.85 

.39 

1910 

.67 

1911 :.. 

1.25 

1912 

.77 

1913 

.85 

Average  1909-1913 

,67 

.64 

.66 

.68 

.73 

.73 

.73 

.78 

.77 

1914 

.62 

.56 
.78 
1.26 
1.62 
1.44 
1.37 
1.26 

.54 
.76 
1.69 
1.37 
1.37 
1.57 
1.38 

.51 
.90 
1.61 
1.39 
1.60 
1.79 
1.27 

.51 
1.22 
1.98 
1.66 
1.42 
2.31 
1.16 

.48 
1.21 
2.67 
1.47 
1.26 
2.64 

.88 

.47 
1.23 
a  67 
1.14 
1.11 
3.33 

.88 

.50 
1.14 
3.00 
1.11 
1.43 
4.28 

.78 

.46 

1915.. 

1.12 

1916 

1.18 

1.20 

,  1.68 

1.51 

3.18 

1917 

.82 

1918 

1.49 

4.17 

19201 

.66 

Average  1914-1920. 

1.18 

1.24 

1.28 

1.47 

1.52 

.    1.65 

1.75 

1.70 

1921 ■ 

1.37 
.88 

1.46 
.91 

1.16 
.78 

1.13 
.72 

1.25 
.82 

1.06 
.70 

1.23 
.86 

1.05 
.73 

1.43 
.93 
1.20 

1.35 
.96 
1.20 

1.25 
1.21 
1.17 

1.12 
1.26 
1.19 

90 

19(22-. 

1.10 

1923 

1.17 

1924... 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  Friday  or  Saturday  issues,  New  York 
Producers'  Price  Current,  average  of  weekly  range. 

*  First  two  weeks  of  October,  1920,  are  quotations  on  Jerseys. 

SPINACH 

Table  256.-^— Spinach  for  consumption  fresh,  commercial  crop:  Acreage,  pfoauc- 
tion,  and  total  value,  by  States,  year  beginning  October,  192&-1924 


State 

Acreage 

Production 

T<kal  varae;i>asls,laver- 
>age  price  for  season 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

Acres 
1,830 

Acres 
1,420 

400 
1,980 

640 
60 

160 
1,200 
£440 
6,250 

Acres 

2,070 

650 

2,190 

820 

110 

200 
1,500 
8,410 
8,000 

1#00 

bushels 

1,064 

"""358* 

162 
2,299 
1,760 

1,000 

bushels 

1,065 

150 

842 

234 

11 

58 

480 

2,649 

%  188 

1,000 

bushels 

1,784 

192 

1,183 

287 

28 

80 

384 

2,649 

3,206 

1,000 

dollars 

643 

150 

249 
1,617 
1,814 

1,000 
dollars 
362 
142 
379 
105 
10 

44 

475 

1,274 

1,663 

1,000 
dollars 
876 

236 

880 

.592 

Missouri.! 

103 

New  York.... 

26 

North  Carolina 

58 

360 
8,210 
5,600 

173 

2,119 

2,840 

Virginia 

Total 

16,280 

21,630 

23,860 

6,643 

7,577 

9,883 

3,973 

4,344 

6,022 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
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Table  257. — Spinach  for   consumption  fresh,    commercial   crop:  Yield  per  acre 
and  price,  year  beginning  October,  1918-1924 


Yield  per  acre 

Price  per  bushel  • 

State 

1918- 
19 

1919- 
20 

1920- 
21 

1921- 
22 

1922- 
23 

1923- 
24 

1918- 
19 

1919- 
20 

1920- 
21 

1921- 
22 

1922- 
23 

1923- 
21 

Bus. 
883 

Bus. 
817 

Bus. 
893 

Bus. 
800 

Bus. 
750 
375 
425 
365 
225 

390 
400 
270 
360 

Bus. 
862 
350 
640 
350 
250 

400 
256 
315 
412 

Dolt. 
0.46 

Dots. 
0.49 

Dots. 
0.66 

Dots. 
0.51 

Dols. 

0.34 
.95 
.45 
.45 
.87 

.75 
.99 
.50 
.71 

Dob. 
0.21 

Illinois 

1.23 

380 

344 

481 

407 

.20 

.60 

.70 

.42 

.50 

.36 

.93 

.73 

650 
253 
378 

450 
280 
320 

1.00 
.55 
.68 

1.54 
.66 
.86 

.45 

326 
288 

300 
482 

.96 
.60 

.81 
.60 

.80 

.71 

357 

392 

341 

347 

352 

414 

.70 

.66 

.63 

.70 

.57 

.61 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
i  Average  for  season. 

Table  258. — Spinach  for   canning,  commercial  crop:  Acreage,  production,  and 
total  value,  by  States,  1982-1924 


State 

Acreage 

Production 

Total  value,  basis, 
average  price  for  season 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Acres 
5,660 
1,820 

Acres 

8,290 

730 

Acres 
8,290 
1,460 

Tons 
29,400 
4,600 

Tons 

48,100 

2,200 

Tons 

41,400 

4,700 

1,000 

dollars 

675 

173 

1,000 

dollars 

979 

84 

i,om 

dollars 
729 

226 

Total 

7,480 

9,020 

9,750 

34,000 

50,300 

46,100 

748 

1,063 

956 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 

Table  259. — Spinach  for   canning,  commercial  crop:  Yield  per  acre  and  price, 
,"    .  1918-1924 


State 

Yield  per  acre 

Price  per  ton 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Tons 

Tons 
4.9 
3.6 

Tons 
5.4 
3.6 

Tons 
4.5 
2.8 

Tons 
5.2 
2.5 

Tons 
5.8 
3.0 

Tons 
5.0 
3.2 

Dolt. 

23.45 
31.25 

Dols. 
24.92 
49.44 

Dols. 
19.71 
35.00 

Dols. 

19.66 
37.60 

Dols. 
20.  351 
38.38 

3ft 

4.3 

4.5 

3.9 

4.5 

5.6 

4.7 

26.45 

34.59 

23.40 

22.00 

21.13 

20.72 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
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SWEET  POTATOES 
Table  260. — Sweet  potatoes:  Acreage,  production,  and  value,  United  States,  1909- 


Year 

Acreage 

Average 

yield 
per  acre 

Produc- 
tion 

Average 
farm  price 
per  bushel 

Dec.  1 

Farm  value 
Dec.  1 

Value 
per  acre' 

1909 

1,000 

acres 
641 
641 
605 
683 
626 

Bushels 
90. 1 
93.5 
90.1 
96.2 
94.5 

1,000 
bushels 
57,764 
59,938 
54,538 
55,479 
59, 057 

Cents 

68.5 
67.1 
75.5 
72.6 
7a  6 

1,000 
dollars 
39,585 
40,216 
41,202 
40,264 
42,884 

Dollars 
61.76 

1910  - .......  - 

62.74 

1911 

68.10 

1912.                .       .       _       . 

69.08 

1913 - 

68.61 

Average,  1909-1913 

619 

92.7 

57,356 

71.2 

40,830 

65.98 

1914 

603 
731 
774 
919 
940 
941 
992 

93.8 
103.5 
91.7 
91.2 
93.5 
103.2 
104.8 

56,674 
75,639 
70,956 
83,822 
87,924 
97,126 
103,925 

73.0 
62.1 
848 
110.8 
135.2 
134.4 
113.4 

41,294 
46,  980 
60,141 
92,916 
118,  863 
130,  514 
117, 834 

68.48 

1915 

64.27 

1916 

77.70 

1917 - 

101. 11 

1918 

126.45 

1919 .'. — 

•    138.70 

1920. 

118.78 

Average,  1914-1920 

843 

97.6 

82,281 

105.7 

86,936 

103.14 

1921 

1,066 

1,117 

993 

938 

92.5 
97.9 
97.9 
76.6 

98,654 
109,394 
97,177 
71,861 

88.1 
77.1 
97.9 
128.4 

86,894 
84,295 
95,091 
92,290 

81.51 

1922             

75.47 

1923 

95.76 

1924» 

98.39 

Division  oi  Orop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 

1  Based  on  farm  price  Deo.  1. 
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Table  261. — Sweet  potatoes:  Acreage,  production,  and  total  farm  value,  by  States, 

198&-1984 


State 

Thousands  of  acres 

Production,  thousands 
of  bushels 

Total  value,  basis  Deo. 
1  price,  thousands  of 
dollars 

1922 

1923 

1924  > 

1922 

1923 

1924  > 

1922 

1923 

1924> 

20 
2 
11 
10 
46 

3 
110 
104 
152 
32 

3 
3 
9 
4 
14 

4 
20 
44 
142 

109 
85 

106 
27 

47 
1 
2 
8 

18 
2 
9 
9 

44 

3 
100 

94 
137 

30 

3 
3 

8 
4 
14 

"3 

20 

35 

113 

101 
78 
86 
30 

40 
1 
2 
6 

17 
2 

10 
9 

45 

3 
101 

89 
128 

35 

3 
3 
8 
3 
14 

3 
19 
34 
85 

88 
78 
89 
2T 

36 
1 
2 
6 

3,500 
280 
1,716 
1,530 
6,210 

402 
12,430 

9,568 
12,616 

2,720 

360 

375 

856 

312 

1,330 

416 

2,020 

4,180 

13,490 

11,445 
7,820 
8,715 
2,052 

3,760 
112 
300 
880 

2,196 

260 

.1,008 

1,170 

5,280 

390 
10,500 

9,118 
11,608 

2,940 

336 

364 

880 

280 

1,512 

321 

2,060 

3,850 

11, 762 

9,898 
7,020 
6,880 
2,700 

3,800 
134 
340 
690 

2,431 
234 
1,300 
1,170 
5,175 

360 
9,292 
6,230 
8,704 
3,150 

336 
345 
864 
240 
1,400 

339 
1,748 
3,230 
6,205 

4,400 
3,900 
4,450 
2,430 

2,880 
120 

260 
678 

2,520 
311 
868 
765 

5,403 

563 
9,944 
6,793 
7,696 
2,557 

486 
460 
898 
437 
1,396 

437 
2,222 
3,260 

10, 118 

7,897 
4,770 
7,408 
2,421 

3,346 
224 
525 
590 

3,184 
364 
1,169 
1,346 
5,544- 

577 
10,290 
7,841 
8,746 
3,410 

504 
442 
968 
420 
1,633 

401 

2,472 
3,850 
9,754 

9,007 
6,669 
7,843 
3,051 

3,496 
268 
714 

1,138 

3,768 

351 

1,638 

1,486 

5,692 

West  Virginia 

508 

9,664 

6,479 

8,704 

Ohio. 

4,095 
:      648 

490 

Illinois 

1,201 

456 

1,750 

458 

2,237 

4,522 

7,756 

7,612 

6,162 

Texas 

7,031 

3,645 

3,658 

306 

"695 

1,478 

1,117 

993 

938 

109,394 

97, 177 

71,861 

84,295 

95,091 

92,290 

Division  of  Orop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
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Table  262. — Sweet  potatoes:   Yield  per  acre,  by  States,  1909-19S4 


State 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Av. 
1909- 
1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Av. 
1914- 
1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Bu. 
123 
88 
125 
115 
100 

100 
99 
95 
93 

105 

110 
101 
110 
110 
90 

96 
88 
87 
80 

82 

90 
50 
70 

68 
180 
163 
160 

Bu. 
140 
105 
115 
110 
100 

101 
105 
91 
83 
108 

98 
104 
110 

98 
102 

101 
85 

85 
85 

94 
93 
56 
70 

98 
100 
120 
160 

Bu. 
130 
121 
140 
115 
90 

110 

86 
84 
81 
108 

113 
114 

89 
105 

91 

75 
96 
85 
97 

85 
90 
71 
75 

92 

150 
200 
140 

Bu. 
120 
120 
120 
125 
90 

115 
90 

105 
90 

112 

118 
116 

98 
90 

88 

99 
90 
90 
100 

97 
84 
76 
92 

88 
141 
140 
156 

Bu. 
138 
110 
135 
141 
108 

91 
100 
92 
87 
110 

90 
78 
70 
80 
56 

50 
76 
80 

95 

98 
85 
80 
64 

90 
126 
135 
170 

Bu. 

130 
109 
127 
121 
98 

103 
96 
93 

87 
109 

106 
103 
95 
97 
85 

84 
87 
85 
91 

91 
88 
66 

74 

85 
139 
152 
157 

Bu. 
100 
105 
120 
125 
92 

92 
90 

85 
86 
120 

110 
100 

84 
100 
84 

110 
105 
100 
93 

90 
87 
101 
102 

96 
143 
200 
161 

Bu. 
156 
105 
135 

130 
110 

110 
105 
105 
85 
112 

95 
104 
110 

95 
100 

110 
105 
105 
90 

110 
92 
98 

115 

130 
160 
150 
136 

Bu. 
100 

100 
125 
126 
130 

140 
107 
86 

80 
100 

99 
100 
90 
91 
70 

92 
90 
100 

74 

82 
90 
89 

74 

91 
125 
160 
160 

Bu. 
120 
110 
112 
118 
104 

140 
95 
95 
93 
95 

95 
106 
97 
90 
112 

92 
95 
95 
90 

65 
79 
78 
90 

110 
118 
150 
167 

Bu. 
115 
120 
120 
130 
120 

106 
110 
96 
92 
110 

96 
108 
82 
93 
91 

80 
95 
98 
96 

95 
76 
68 
66 

90 
126 
135 
170 

Bu. 
125 
140 
138 
140 
140 

lie 

107 
90 
92 

100 

100 
105 
95 
67 
104 

109 
105 
112 
94 

105 
90 
110 
110 

100 
120 
160 
130 

Bu. 
143 
138 
128 
126 
127 

119 

104 
105 
93 
95 

103 
120 
97 
104 
110 

135 
105 
102 
97 

110 
101 
105 
115 

105 
118 
125 
127 

Bu. 

123 
117 
125 
128 
118 

117 
103 
94 

89 
105 

100 
106 

94 
~91 

96 

104 
100 
102 
91 

94 
88 
91 
96 

103 
130 
153 

150 

Bu. 
110 
124 
100 
100 
95 

115 
101 
96 

85 
85 

107 
132 
110 
104 
100 

125 
104 
100 
90 

80 
94 
82 
98 

105 
120 
125 
120 

Bu. 
175 
140 
156 
153 
135 

134 
113 
92 
83 

85 

120 
125 
95 
78 
95 

104 
101 
95 
95 

106 
92 
83 
76 

80 
112 
160 
110 

Bu. 
122 
130 
112 
130 
120 

130 

105 
97 
84 
98 

112 
118 
110 
70 
108 

107 
103 
110 

104 

98 
90 
80 
90 

95 
134 
170 
116 

Bu. 
143 
117 
130 

Maryland 

130 
115 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina-  - 
South  Carolina 

120 
92 
70 
68 

Florida 

yu 

Ohio 

112 

115 

108 

80 

100 

113 

Kentucky.. 

Tennessee -  - 

92 
95 
73 

Mississippi 

Louisiana .. 

60 
60 

50 

Oklahoma 

90 
80 

New  Mexico 

120 
126 

California - 

113 

United  States.. 

90.1 

93.6 

90.1 

95.2 

94.6 

92.7 

93.8 

103.5 

9L7 

91.2 

93.6 

103.2 

104.8 

97.4 

92.5 

97.9 

97.9 

76.6 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 

Table  263. — Sweet  potatoes:  Car-lot  shipments,  by  State  of  origin,  July,  1917- 

December,  1984 


State 


New  Jersey 

Delaware — 

Maryland ... 

Virginia — 

North  Carolina- 
South  Carolina... 

Georgia 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Louisiana. 


Texas.. 


Salifornia- 
11  other... . 


Total.. 


Crop  movement  season ' 


1917 


Cart 

1,955 

670 

607 

5,615 

463 


152 

114 

226 

51 

186 
159 
314 
146 


10,667 


1918 


Cart 

1,785 
1,377 

441 
3,024 

708 


625 
545 
342 
150 


149 
800 


10,540 


.1919 


Cart 

2,237 
1,212 
1,179 
6,740 
760 


481 

1,212 

401 

211 

606 
356 
640 
561 


15,  485 


1920 


Cart 
2,948 
1,799 
1,473 
5,533 
884 

58 
966 
901 
482 
647 

622 
498 
708 
415 


17,934 


1921 


Cart 
2, 212 
1,722 
1,325 
5,120 
1,015 

135 

1,375 

1,568 

680 

912 

752 
678 
998 
918 


19,  310 


1922 


Cars 
2,858 
2,632 
1,760 
6,633 
679 

235 
781 

1,495 
637 

1,033 

974 
240 
982 
734 


21,563 


1923 


Cars 
1,627 
1,649 
1,121 
5,371 


155 
609 
728 
382 
463 

535 


14,526 


Quarters,  1924 ' 


July- 
Sept. 


Cars 

336 

4 

114 

2,358 
419 

7 
121 
115 
328 
167 


160 
94 


4,243 


Oct.- 
DeB. 


Curt 
990 
612 
679 
2,818 
102 

26 
286 
311 
108 


146 
206 
336 

7,035 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  data  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Divi- 
sion.   Shipments  as  shown  in  car  lots  include  those  by  boat  reduced  to  car-lot  basis. 

i  Crop  movement  season  extends  from  July  1  of  one  year  through  June  of  the  following  year. 
»  Preliminary. 


Frvdts  cmd  Vegetables 
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Table  264. — Sweet  potatoes:  Farm  price  per  bushel,  16th  of  month,  United  States, 

1910-19U 


Year  beginning 
July 

July 
15 

Aug. 
16 

Sept. 
15 

Oct. 
15 

Nov. 
15 

Dec. 
15 

Jan. 
15 

Feb. 
15 

Mar. 
15 

Apr. 
15 

May 
15 

June 
15 

Weight- 
ed av. 

1910 

CU. 

73.5 
104.1 
113.0 

89.4 

CU. 

82.9 

107.4 

102.5 

98.8 

CU. 
79.5 
97.9 
88.9 
89.8 

CU. 
76.  .7 
85.6 
79.9 
78.0 

CU. 
67.8 
76  2 
73.7 
73.4 

CU. 
7tt  9 
79.0 
77.2 
76.8 

CU. 
79.1 
86.9 
83.7 
82  5 

CU. 
81.6 
93.5 
87.0 
86 1 

CU. 
87.3 
102  4 

90.8 
87.3 

CU. 
95.0 
117.4 
94.3 
91.9 

CU. 
103.6 
118.6 
93.2 
92  7 

CU. 
93.8 
111.4 
90.8 
92  5 

CU. 

7a  7 

1911 

92  2 

1912.. 

1913 

85.6 
840 

Av.  1910-1913.... 

95.0 

97.9 

89.0 

79.8 

72  8 

75.7 

83.0 

87.0 

92  0 

99.6 

102  0 

97.1 

85.1 

1914 

94.5 
9a  1 
87.5 
124.4 
142.  1 
159.7 
200.7 

98.4 
97.2 
99.0 
126.3 
151.6 
195.4 
210.8 

90.1 
80.0 
88.1 
120.3 
164.3 
174  6 
190.0 

79.3 
69.7 
80.8 

110.5 
152.4 
160.9 
138.7 

72  3 
62  9 
80.3 
105.6 
137.4 
135.1 
116.6 

74.9 
65.0 
86.4 
110.8 
131.8 
135  6 
112  3 

81.0 
727 
92.9 

12a  i 

137.8 
151.1 
126.3 

85.0 
76  4 
100.0 
129.8 
149.2 
163  6 
122.1 

90.8 
801 
115  5 
149.2 
167.2 
179.2 
125.5 

100.8 
81.0 
126.0 
158.1 
176.2 
193  9 
135.7 

98.1 
7a  9 
132  6 
158.2 
174.4 
199.7 
136.8 

97.6 
83.9 
135.8 
134.0 
162  7 
205.2 
141.9 

846 

1915 

754 

1916. 

92.9 

1917 

1918.. 

122  3 
150. 0 

1919 

161.7 

1920. 

144.8 

Av.  1914-1920-— 

128.9 

139.8 

129.6 

111.7 

101.4 

102.4 

1121 

118.0 

128.2 

138.8 

139.8 

137.3 

lias 

1921 

151.2 
125.3 
112.1 
130.7 

154.2 
127.5 
151.3 
151.4 

118.2 
106.0 
133.6 
157.0 

104.0 
90.4 
114.8 
145.1 

.  91.5 
79.0 
101.0 
130.3 

.  95.3 
848 
103.8 

140.1 

102.3 
926 
112  5 

106.9 
96.9 
123.7 

114.3 
100.1 
129.0 

116  0 

103.8 
140.4 

117.1 
107.9 
139.2 

120.7 
107.4 

13a  9 

110.9 

1922 

97.4 

1923 

121.7 

1924— 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 

Tabus  265. — Sweet  potatoes:  Farm  price. per  bushel,  by  States,  December  1,  1909- 
1&£4>  and  value  per  acre  1984 


State 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Av. 
1909- 
1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania. 

Cents 
79 
89 
60 
68 
70 

85 
57 
63 
62 

71 

84 
84 
84 
92 
88 

107 
73 
68 
68 

69 
69 
99 
114 

90 
120 
140 

90 

Cents 
61 
76 
55 
58 
63 

88 
55 
64 
65 
75 

86 
83 
89 
105 
83 

103 

75 
69 
65 

60 

66 
108 
110 

73 
118 
140 

95 

Cads 
100 
105 
70 
76 
74 

100 
63 
72 
73 
83 

100 
96 
110 
110 
105 

130 
88 
75 

68 

62 
60 
104 
125 

82 
144 
160 
110 

Cents 
84 
75 
68 
63 
75 

90 
62 
68 
66 
73 

87 
89 
96 
108 
95 

103 

85 
72 
71 

62 
66 
104 
109 

90 
105 
150 

94 

CerUs 
78 
90 
60 
60 
70 

100 
61 
75 
68 
75 

106 
103 
106 
160 
105 

110 
94 
80 
67 

62 
70 
95 
104 

80 
130 
170 
100 

Cents 
80 
87 
63 
65 
70 

93 
60 
68 
67 

76 

93 
91 
97 
113 

95 

111 
83 

73 
68 

63 
64 
102 
112 

83 
123 
152 

98 

Cents 
96 
86 
70 
70 
76 

98 
65 
70 
69 

80 

96 
90 
95 
127 
96 

106 
77 
69 
65 

63 
64 
87 
89 

77 
113 
160 

87 

Cents 
70 

76 
62 
70 
65 

92 
56 
65 
61 
68 

98 
90 
82 
108 
82 

100 
70 
69 
67 

56 
50 
70 
73 

61 
120 
150 

80 

Cents 
120 
.  135 
81 
88 
90 

126 
75 
85 
81 
86 

160 
150 
125 
192 
160 

160 
100 
87 
74 

67 
66 
90 
135 

90 
180 
185 
100 

Cents 
160 
140 
120 

100 

110 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

140 
105 
104 
105 

Florida 

Ohio 

115 

175 

165 

150 

210 

141 

160 

126 

105 

92 

97 

104 

140 

160 

96 

New  Mexico 

205 
227 

150 

United  States. 

70.8 

67.1 

76.5 

72  6 

72.6 

71.7 

73.0 

621 

84.8 

110.8 

726         Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  19%lf, 

Table  265. — Sweet  potatoes:  Farm  price  per  bushel,  by  States,  December  1,  1909— 
1924,  and  value  per  acre  1924 — Continued 


State 

1918 

1919 

1920 

At. 

1914- 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Value 
per 
acre 
19241 

Cents 
190 
185 
125 
150 
145 

204 
132 
142 
125 
125 

175 
195 
175 
210 
186 

222 
175 
136 
115 

104 
128 
175 
220 

138 
260 
238 
160 

Cents 
220 
180 
110 
133 
155 

210 
138 
148 
110 
140 

216 
215 
175 
260 
187 

185 
160 
117 
113 

112 
115 
160 
180 

115 
225 
250 
179 

Cents 
155 
155 
100 
115 
96 

150 
114 
117 
97 
120 

175 
160 
135 
247 
155 

160 
150 
123 
100 

.105 
93 
130 
132 

105 
220 
230 
160 

Cents 
144 
137 
95 
104 
105 

146 
98 

104 
93 

106 

165 
152 
134 
192 
142 

155 
122 
99 

88 

86 
89 
120 
141 

97 
188 
204 
129 

Cents 
170 
180 
110 
140 
126 

180 
97 
90 
63 
96 

178 
150 
90 
175 
100 

115 

115 

95 

•    73 

74 
66 
85 
106 

82 
260 
182 
125 

Cents 
72 
111 
60 
50 
87 

140 
80 
71 
61 

94 

135 
120 
105 
140 
105 

106 
110 
78 
75 

69 
61 
85 
118 

89 
200 
175 

67 

Cents 
145 
14p 
115 
115 
105 

148 
98 
86 
76 

116 

160 
125 
110 
160 
108 

125 
120 
100 
83 

91 
95 
114 
113 

92 
200 
210 
165 

Cents 
155 
150 
126 
127 
110 

141 
104 
104 
100 
130 

163 
142 
139 
190 
126 

135 
128 
140 
125 

173 
158 
158 
150 

127 

255 
238 
218 

noils. 
221.65 

176.60 

163.80 

165.10 

126.50 

169.20 

95.68 

72.80 

68.00 

Florida 

117.00 

Ohio. 

182.66 

163.30 

TlHnnia 

150.10 

152.00 

125.00 

152.65 

117. 76 

133.00 

91.25 

86.50 

79.08 

79.00 

135. 01 

101.60 

306.00 

297.60 

246.34 

United  States 

135.2 

134.4 

113.4 

102.0 

88.1 

77.1 

97.9 

128.4 

98.39 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
>  Based  upon  farm  price  Dec.  1. 


Table  266. — Sweet  potatoes:  Average  I.  e.  I.  price  to  jobbers  per  bushel  at  10  markets,  1980-1924 


Market.  Season 

August1 

September ' 

Octo- 
ber 
average 

Novem- 
ber 
average 

Decem- 
ber 

average 

January 
average 

February 
average 

March 
average 

April' 

May 

3 

beginning  August 

Range 

Average 

Range 

Average 

Range 

Average 

Range 

Average 

New  York: 

1920 

Dollars 
2.31-3.08 
1.23-2  00 

Dollars 
2.70 
L51 

Dollars 
1. 04-2  77 
.88-2.25 
.  50-1. 75 
.46-1.75 
L08-3.26 

1.35-2.85 
.80-2.50 
.69-2.75 
1.08-2.35 
1.38-4.00 

.86-2.31 
.92-1.36 
.46-1.00 
.64-1.08 
L08-L62 

1.31-3.00 
1. 14-2. 25 
.62-2.25 
.92-2.15 
1.08-3.35 

.86-2.30 
.60-1.38 
.66-1.00 

Dollars 
1.76 
1.48 
1.00 
1.16 
1.98 

2.05 
L70 
1.44 
1.67 
2.29 

1.40 
1.14 
.68 
.80 
1.29 

1.96 
1.62 
1.14 
1.45 
1.97 

1.66 
1.09 
.87 

Dollars 
L36 
1.26 
.70 
1.20 
1.47 

1.85 

1.57 
1.00 
1.52 
1.88 

.99 
1.02 
.57 
.84 
.89 

1.49 
1.49 
.90 

1.43 
1.60 

1.16 
.94 
.84 

Dollars 
1.23 
L36 
.73 
1.95 
1.88 

1.96 
1.48 
1.22 
2.03 
2.33 

.84 
1.03 

.41 
1.18 
1.24 

1.38 
1.50 
.87 
1.94 
1.99 

1.61 

Dollars 
1.66 
1.67 
.96 
2.51 
2.47 

2.21 

1.65 
1.26 
2.73 
2.80 

1.35 
1.43 
.68 

1.98 
1.88 

1.95 
1.69 
.98 
2.47 
'   2.49 

1.40 
1.11 
.98 
1.97 
2.16 

1.64 
1.27 
.88 
2.06 
215 

Dollars 
1.76 
2.02 
1.03 
2.94 

Dollars 
1.82 
1.93 
L01 
3.38 

Dollars 

2  40 

1.92 

.94 

3.62 

Dollars 
1.50-2.75 
1. 50-2.  50 
.76-2  00 
3.40-4  50 

Dollars 
2  32 
2.27 
1.39 
3.98 

Dollars 
2. 00-3  00 
1.25-2  50 

Dollars 
2. 73 

1921 

2.23 

1922 

1923 

1824 

Chicago: 

1920 

1921 

2.00-3.00 
1.14-2.75 

2.61 
2.01 

2.20 
1.81 
1.43 
3.09 

2.29 
1.89 
1.44 
3  31 

2  35 
1.93 
1.47 
a  76 

1.75-3.25 
1. 00-2.  50 
1.  00-2.  50 
3.50-4.50 

240 
1.69 
1.62 
4.04 

1.75-2  50 
.75-2.40 

2.13 
•    1.29 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Philadelphia: 

1920. 

L  23-2. 77 
1. 16-1. 60 

2.27 
1.33 

1.63 

1.61 

.65 

2.48 

1.55 

1.65 

.58 

2.49 

1.74 
1.72 
.61 
3.65 

1. 26-2. 00 
1.00-1.80 
.60-1.00 

1.66 
1.42 
.76 

.80-1.90 

1.63 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Pittsburgh: 

1920 

2.31 
.75-2.50 

2.31 
1.56 

1.91 
1.88 
1.15 
2.55 

1.73 
1.94 
1.10 
2.75 

2.03 

1.82 

.81 

3.15 

1.40-2.16 
1.25-2.00 
.  75-1.  60 
2. 75-3.  75 

1.89 
1.71 
1.03 
8.31 

1.50-2.15 
.  75-2.  00 

1.92 

1921 

1.32 

1922 

1923 

1924      .-. 

St.  Louis: 

1920 — - 

1. 75-2. 76 
1.00-1.40 

2.25 
1.23 

1.68 
1.20 
1.03 
2.23 

1.86 

1.10 

.97 

2.29 

1.78 
1.18 
.96 

3.00 

1. 50-2. 10 
.  70-1. 90 
.90-1.60 

2.25-4.00 

1.81 
1.04 
1.12 
3.25 

1.80-1.90 

1.84 

1921.-.- 

1922 

.92 
1.49 
2.03 

1.15 

.98 

.65 

,         1.48 

j          1.60 

1923 

1924 

2.00-2.36 

1.00-2.19 
.90-1.40 
.  69-1. 15 
1.08-1.15 
1.54-2.15 

2.17 

1.63 
1.21 

.84 
1.12 

1.86 

Cincinnati: 

1920 

1.77-2.36 
.90-1.64 

1.98 
1.19 

1.31 
1.11 
.66 
1.09 
1.46 

1.71 

1.21 
1.05 
2.19 

1.95 
1.16 
1.02 
2.40 

1.78 
1.15 
.96 

3.11 

1. 31-3.  00 
.  75-1. 15 
.90-1.35 

2. 25-3.  25 

1.80 
1.03 
1.12 

2.85 

1. 35-2. 10 
.  40-1. 15 

1.89 

1921 

.80 

1922      

1923 

1924 

1  Quotations  began  Aug.  23, 1920  and  1921: 
i  Last  reported  quotations  of  season  May 


Sept.  1, 1922;  Sept.  18, 1923;  Sept.  2, 1924. 
26, 1921  and  1922;  May  4, 1923;  April  15, 1924. 
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Table  266.— Sweet  potatoes:  Average  I.  c.  I.  price  to  jobbers  per  bushel  at  10  markets,  19S0-1SU— Continued 


August 

September 

Octo- 
ber 
average 

Novem- 
ber 
average 

Decem- 
ber 
average 

January 
average 

February 
average 

March 
average 

April 

May 

beginning  August 

Bange 

Average 

Bange 

Average 

Range 

Average 

Bange 

Average 

St.  Paul: 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 
1.92-4.00 
1.50-3.00 
1. 00-2. 50 
1  38-2.50 

Dollars 
2.86 
2.05 
1.52 
1.91 

Dollars 
2.13 
1.77 
1.24 
1.67 

Dollars 
2.03 
1.79 
1.36 
1.97 

Dollars 
2.05 
1.89 
1.69 
2.82 

Dollars 
2.18 
2.19 
1.71 
2.61 

Dollars 
2.26 
1.88 
1.65 
2.88 

Dollars 
2.37 
1.88 
1.34 
3.12 

Dollars 

2.25 
1. 15-2. 25 

Dollars 
2.25 
1.66 

DoUtirs 

Dollars 

1.00-2.00 

1.35 

Minneapolis: 

3.08-3.25 
2.15-3.25 

3.19 
2.47 

1. 88-3. 75 
1. 62-2. 75 
1. 00-2. 65 
1.  38-2.  60 
1.85-3.25 

2.80 
2.24 
1.76 
1.92 
2.60 

2.03 
1.89 
1.21 
1.65 
1.85 

1.99 
1.85 
1.40 
2.09 
2.36 

1.62 
1.10 
.62 

2.09 
'2.07 
1.81 
2.96 
2.95 

1.48 
1.21 
1.04 
1.54 
2.12 

1.09 

1.26 
.68 
1.87 
1.69 

2.25 
2.19 
1.87 
2,91 

2.2S 
1.85 
1.60 
2.98 

2.41 
2.08 
1.50 
3.42 

2.25 
1.25-2.75 
1.25-2.15 
3.50- 

2.25 
1.76 
1.63 
3.50 

1920 

.25-2.00 

.95 

Kansas  City: 

2.00-2.25 
1. 50-1. 65 

2.15 
1.56 

1.59 

1.30 

1.12 

.     1.89 

1.64 

•      1.22 

1.12 

1.98 

1.66 
1.19 
1.13 
2.44 

7. 75-2. 25 
.85-1.25 
.90-1.75 

2.75-3.50 

1.92 
1.09 
1.19 
3.14 

1.85-2.25 
.85-1.00 

2.01 

1921 

1.00-1.50 
.75-1.00 

1.25 
.89 

1.01 
.78 

Washington: » 

1920.. 

2. 15-2.  62 
1.27-1.62 

2.36 
1.40 

1.08-2.46 
.85-1.35 
.46-. 69 
.77-1.38 

1.23-2.00 

1.63 
1.10 
.62 

L06 
1.71 

1.17 
.97 
.58 
.95 

1.24 

1.99 

1.06 
.96 
.73 
1.19 
1.33 

1.66 
1.58 
1.06 

2.14 

1.73 
1.68 
1.06 

2.28 

1.72 
1.68 
.96 
224 

1.38-2.00 
1.08-1-50 
.62-1.25 
1.85-2.77 

1.59 
1.32 
.96 
2.31 

1.62-2.50 
1.00-1.40 

1.89 
1.14 

direct  to  retailers  to  November,  1923. 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Eesearch.    Compiled  from  data  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Division. 

Average  prices  as  shown  are  based  on  stock  of  good  merchantable  quality  and  condition  only;  they  are  simple  averages  of  daily  range  of  selling  prices, 
have  been  made  from  larger  to  smaller  units  or  vice  versa,  in  order  to  obtain  comparability. 
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TOMATOES 

Table  267. — Tomatoes  for  consumption  fresh,  commercial  crop:  Acreage,  produc- 
tion, and  total  value,  by  States,  19S2—24 


State 


Acreage 


1922 


1923 


1924 


Production 


1922 


1924 


Total  value,  basis, 
average  for  season 


1922 


1923 


1924 


Early: 

California    (Imperial 

County) 

Florida 

Georgia 

Mississippi 

South  Carolina 

Texas — 

Intermediate: 

Illinois  (Union  County) 

New  Jersey 

Ohio  (W  a  s  h  i  n  g  t  o  n 

County) 

Tennessee 

Late: 

California  (except 

Imperial  County) 

Colorado 

Delaware - 

Illinois    (except    Union 

County) . 

Indiana 

Iowa. 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Michigan. 

Missouri 

New  York 

Ohio  (except  Washing- 

ton  County) 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia — — 

Total— 


Acres 
1,130 

33,910 
400 

11,180 
1,100 

12,250 

520 
11,070 

620 

2,360 


6,040 

490 

1,260 

7,190 
2,800 
320 
3,630 
4,130 
2,550 
2,630 
2,940 

4,870 

2,140 
1,070 


Acres 
1,200 

36,480 
460 

11,190 
1,600 
6,600 

480 
10,730 

560 

1,880 


11,900 

970 

3,090 

3,390 

3,470 
400 
3,740 
4,910 
1,170 
2,250 
3,640 

3,460 
1,680 
3,  130 


Acres 
950 

60,070 
2,000 

13,780 
1,900 
9,540 

560 
11,340 

800 

2,690 


11, 470 

330 

1,910 

3,750 
8,290 

700 
4,470 
7,340 

980 
6,580 
3,070 

10,170 

2,630 
1,460 


1,000 

bushels 

116 

3,934 

30 

1,476 

68 

966 


2,092 


112 


1,619 
148 
135 


549 
57 
505 
516 
454 
329 
841 

1,042 

458 


1,000 

bushels 

226 

4,159 

37 

940 

163 

674 

60 

1,953 

57 
233 


650 

485 
618 
86 
535 
702 
167 
241 
648 

644 
240 
448 


1,000 

bushels 

142 

3,455 

66 

1,516 

173 


73 


336 


1,480 

76 


1,094 
85 
796 
918 
210 
632 


2,106 
489 
272 


1,000 

dollars 

371 

9,914 

71 

1,653 

88 

1,893 

108 

3,954 


5,166 
191 
240 

2,406 

763 

74 

990 

1,352 
549 
494 

1,463 

1,667 
806 
174 


1,000 

dollars 

981 

13,  558 

57 

1,861 

235 

1,401 

173 
3,476 

142 
582 


8,882 
366 
962 

1,339 

742 

96 

802 

1,523 
219 
402 
752 

1,307 
480 

748 


1,000 

dollars 

616 

9,294 

107 

2,426 

277 

1,979 

185 
3,723 

219 
753 


3,212 
130 
454 

2,133 

1,433 
85 
1,146 
1,900 
315 
1,428 


2,736 
699 
386 


116,  500 


118,  380 


156,  780 


17, 187 


17, 377 


35,482 


36,571 


Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 

Table  268. — Tomatoes  for  consumption  fresh,  commercial  crop: 

price,  1918-1984 


Yield  per  acre  and 


State 

Yield  per  acre 

Price  per  bushel ' 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Early: 

California     (Im- 

Bus. 

Bun. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

BUS, 

Dolt. 

Dolt. 

Dolt. 

Dolt. 

Dolt. 

DoU. 

Dolt. 

perial  County)  _ 
Florida— 

165 

145 

160 

150 

103 

188 

150 
T69 
33 

285 

3.15 

3.05 

3.00 

3.20 

4.34 

4.34 

106 
67 

115 
100 

103 

83 

144 
117 

116 
75 

114 

80 

1.70 
2.00 

1.88 
1.89 

1.92 
1.48 

%  26 
1,86 

2  52 
2  37 

3.26 
1.53 

269 

, ' '  Mfa&SppL 

'      South  Carolina- 

L62 

99 

103 

87 

112 

132 

84 

110 

1.45 

127 

1.52 

1.'27 

1.12 

1.98 

*  j'm 

67 

100 

83 

104 

53 

102 

91 

1.83 

202 

1.70, 

204 

1.51 

1.44 

Texas 

134 

137 

83 

85 

78 

87 

91 

L55 

1.37 

1. 36 

1.58 

L98 

2  44 

$28 

Intermediate: 

Illinois     (Union 

106 

120 

131 

117 

130 

125 

130 

1.75 

1.65 

1.80 

L86 

1.59 

2.88 

254 

178 

107 

1^8 

178 

189 

182 

171 

L09 

1.34 

L39 

1.27 

L89 

1.78, 

L92, 

Ohio   (Washing- 

"i 

;   ton  County)... 
.  Tennessee  (Gib- 
son County)— 
Late:                 ' 
Calif,  (except  Im- 

120 

169 

182 

168 

180 

102 

120 

1.76 

L52 

2.00 

198 

262 

250 

..** 

117 

110 

108 

89 

131 

124 

125 

2.17 

2.21 

214 

1.98 

260 

2  99 

,  2.24 

perial  County). 

214 

250 

214 

196 

268 

286 

129 

1.84 

1.55 

2.01 

260 

3.19 

2.«i 

■yxh 

Colorado 

Illinois     (except 
Union  County). 

286 

321 

250 

250 

303 

214 

228: 
132 

1.60 

L2» 

L60 

1.66 

L29 

L76: 

fc* 

143 

71 

161 

161 

107 

178 

1.65 

1.52 

1160 

1.39 

1.78 

1.76? 

125 

129 

ITS 

125 

178 

143 

214 

1.71 

1.60 

1.69 

1.34 

1.88 

276 

268 

Indiana,.^ . . 

Iowa.. . .. 

161 

150 

161 

178 

196 

178 

132 

1.43 

1.30 

1.41 

L19 

1.39 

1.20 

1.31 

143 
107 

161 
161 

178 
150 

126 

125 

178 
143 

214 
143 

121 
178 

1.30 
1.56 

1.50 
1.51 

L58 

1,42 

4,38 
3.69 

L29 
1.96 

1.12 
L50 

1.00 

1.44 

:  Kentucky.. 

Maryland—— .„. 

161 

71 

126 

125 

125 

143 

125 

1.08 

.96 

1.10 

1.32 

262 

217 

2107. 

Michigan, .. 

161 

143 

196 

200 

178 

143 

214 

1.10 

,1.20 

1.31 

1.02 

1.21 

1.31 

1.50 

1     NwYOrk"— III 

89 

89 

125 

107 

125 

107 

96 

1.27 

1.37 

LAO. 

J.  74 

1.50 

L67 

226 

260  ! 

268 

303 

286 

286 

178 

282 

.98 

1.39 

L96 

1.44 

L74 

1.16 

LOS 

Ohio        (except 
Washington 

143 

196 

214 

196 

214 

186 

207 

1.29 

1.25 

1.45 

1.65 

1.60 

2  03 

1.30 

Pennsylvania 

125 

129 

178 

178 

214 

143 

186 

1.81 

1.41 

1.69 

1.09 

L76 

200 

L43 

Virginia 

125 

107 

125 

107 

96 

143 

186 

200 

1.83 

1.94 

1.65 

1.69 

1.67 

L42 

143 

136 

153 

146 

148 

147 

120 

1.51 

LSI 

L67 

1.76 

206 

2  36 

1.95 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
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Table  269. — Tomatoex  for    manufacture,  commercial   crop:   Acreage,  production, 
and  total  value,  by  States,  192®-19®4 


State 


Arkansas . . 
California, 
Colorado. . 
Delaware.. 
Illinois 


Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kentucky . 
Maryland. 
Michigan.. 


Missouri 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio. 

Pennsylvania. 


Tennessee 

Utah 

Virginia 

Other  States. 


Total 228,920 


Acreage 


Acres 
5,780 

24, 140 
2,200 

12,000 
4,790 

53,  240 
2,860 
5,  290 

37, 170 
2,550 

14,880 
16,610 
1 1, 740 
11,360 
2,140 

6,860 
3,820 
9,640 
1,850 


1923 


1924 


Acres 
7,920 

30,760 

V 
18,690 

5,400 

66,0201 
3,580! 
5,610 

44, 230 
2,730j 

20,240 
25,000, 
12,920 
13, 860 
3,520 

7,270 
4,890 
12,520 
3,490 


291,510 


Acres 
10, 610 

20,760 
1,  "" 

17,190 
5,620 

74,600 
3,940 
6,700 

41,  580 
3,900 

26, 310 

29,000 
12,280 
15,250 
4, 

9, 
5,480 
13,150 
4,050 


313,080 


Production 


1922 


Tons 

23,100 
164,200 
18,000 
48,000 
20,100 

308,800 
19,700 
20,100 

183,800 
11,700 

46,100 

86,400 
92,700 
59,100 
11,600 

24,000 

38,200 

43,400 

7,800 


1,176,800 


1923 


Tons 

19,000 
190,700 

14,300 
102,800 

16,200 


1924 


Tons 
30,800 
152,500 
13,500 
51,6001 
23,  600| 


Total  value,  basis,  avor- 
age  price  tor  season 


191,500  253,600! 

19, 300  11, 000; 

9,  OOOi  30, 200: 

243,3O0!  137,2001 

9,  6001  22,  200 


48,  600 
115,  000 
51,700 
63,  800 
16,900 

16,000 
43,000 
52,600 
13,300 


1,236.600 


65,800 
101,  600 
78,600 
82,400 
22,500 

30,700 

29,600 
44,  700] 
12,2O0i 


1,000 

doU. 
248 
2,483 
156 
583 
244 

3,236 
2C4 
221 

1,962 
123 

507 
1,270 
1,272 

650 

130 

340 
330 
593 


1,194,200     14,811 


1,000 

dots. 

207 

2,775 

129 

1,514 

190 

1,974 
236 

104 

3,708 

91 

551 

1,786 

778 

748 
215 

207 
430 
755 
178 


16,  576 


1924 


1,000 

dots. 

385 
2,568 
138 
944 
324 

3,147 
141 
407 

2,675 
228 


2,067 

1,264 

953 

337 

429 
296 
725 
183 


18,070 


Division  of  Crop  and  Wvestock  Estimates. 

Table  270. — Tomatoes  for  manufacture,  commercial  crop:    Yield  per  acre  and  price, 

1918-1924 


Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Delaware 

Illinois 

Indiana.. 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Missouri 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania.. 

Tennessee 

Utah 

Virginia 

Other  States... 

Average- 


Yield  per  acre 


1918    1919    1920    1921    1922    1923    1924 


Tons 
3.0 
5.0 
8.0 
4.0 
3. 

4.5 
4.0 
3.0 
4.6 
4.5 

2. 

6.0 

7.0 

4.0 

3.5 

3.  5 
10.0 
3.5 
3.2 


4.4 


Tons 
2.8 
7.0 
9.1 
1.6 
3.6 

4.5 
4.8 
5.5 
1.5 
4.1 

2.0 

3.0 

6. 

6.0 

3.6 

3.3 
9.5 
2.7 
4.1 


3.8 


Tons 
3.3 

5.5 
6.3 
4.5 
3.3 

4.5 
5.6 
4.1 
3. 

4.5 

3.5 
4.0 

ao 

6.0 
6.8 

3.2 
9.6 
3.5 
4.0 


Ton 
3.3 

5.4 
6.0 
5.0 
3.5 

5.0 
3.3 
3.3 
4.2 

5.6 

2.9 
5.0 

a2 

5.  5 
4.8 

3.0 
12  3 
3.0 

4.) 


4.9 


Tons 
4.0 

6.8 
8.2 
4.0 
4.2 

5.8 


3.6 
4.6 

3.1 
5.2 
7.9 
5.2 
5.4 

3.6 
10.0 
4.5 
4.2 


5.1 


Tow 
2.4 
6.2 

5.0 
5.5 

ao 

2.9 
5.4 
1.6 
5.5 
3.5 

2.4 

4. 

4.0 

4.6 

4. 

22 
8.8 
4.2 
3.8 


4.2 


Tons 
2.9 
5.7 
7.2 
3.0 
4.2 

3.4 
2.8 
4.5 
3.3 

5.7 

25 

3.5 

6.4 

5. 

4.6 

3.1 
5.4 
3.4 

ao 


as 


Price  per  ton 


1918    1919     1920     1921     1922     1923     1924 


Dols 
14.29 
ia03 
15.  12 
26.70 
20.86 

15.35 
ia58 
14.20 
29.13 
17. 

14.71 
26.06 
19.22 
19.50 
22.87 

21.09 
15.00 
24.06 
16.70 


21.72 


Dols. 

14.57 
16.35 
12.90 
24.08 
17.03 

15.38 
14.50 
15.59 
25.90 
16.00 

16.30 

24.78 

ia&4 

16.51 
20.86 

19.12 
13.71 
22  38 
ia68 


iai4 


Dols. 

16.80 

20.00 

16.00 

21. 

16.26 

16.01 
17.00 
13.26 
21.98 
15.00 

ia59 
25.37 
21.32 
15.83 
23.20 

20.06 
15.00 
25.12 
16.87 


19.71 


Dols. 
16.96 

12.58 
9.00 

18.63 
12.55 


12.00 
10.00 
12.15 
13.57 

11.92 

11.26 
13.65 
11.00 
11.83 

11.33 
8.00 
14.92 
15.50 


11.46 


Dols. 
10.75 
15.12 
8.67 
14.23 
12.15 

10.48 
13.38 
1L00 
14.66 
10.50 

11.00 
14.70 
13.72 
11.00 
11.20 

14.18 
8.63 
13.66 
12.66 


12.59 


Dols. 

10.92 
14.55 
9.00 
14.73 
11.75 

10.31 

12.23 
1L52 
15.24 
9.50 

11.33 

15.53 
15.05 
11.73 
12.74 

12.92 
10.00 
14.35 
13.40 


13.40 


Dols. 
12.  SO 
16.84 
10.25 
18.30 
13.72 

12.41 

12.80 
13.48 
19.50 
10.29 

13.05 
20.36 
16.08 
11.57 
14.98 


10.00 
16.22 
16.00 


16.13 


Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
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Table  271. — Tomatoes:  Car-lot  shipments  by  State  of origin,  January,  1917-Decem- 

ber,  1924 


State 

_  Crop  movement  season  * 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924  » 

Cars 

143 

2,239 

877 

237 

4,696 

628 
624 
487 
947 
1,063 

1,278 
619 
478 

Cars 

381 
2,006 
1,130 

200 
3,700 

799 

1,150 

393 

654 

1,379 

1,123 
1,514 
1,042 

Cars 
457 

1,012 
502 
206 

4,501 

489 
948 
234 
368 
1,388 

1,205 
2,186 
1,007 

Cars 

845 
2,356 

153 

.138 

3,749 

330 
1,148 

340 
.    805 
1,363 

1,286 
1,958 
1,085 

Cars 
1,098 
2,130 
189 
128 
5,774 

351 

528 

155 

357 

1,961 

1,954 

1,714 

860 

Cars 

1,902 

1,930 

413 

278 

10,288 

657 

1,303 

229 

920 

3,441 

1,844 
2,305 
1,258 

Cars 

1,261 

1,648 
327 
271 

9,791 

956 

1,185 

250 

501 

2,144 

1,091 
3,296 
1,284 

Cars 
953 

2,010 
26 

65 

9,153 

1,020 
1,470 

Ohio 

257 

994 

3,776 

1,687 

2,363 

2,353 

Total 

14, 115 

15, 471 

14,503 

15,556 

17,199 

26,668 

24.005 

26,126 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.   Compiled  from  data  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Division. 
Shipmeii  ts  as  shown  in  car  lots  include  those  by  boat  reduced  to  car-lot  basis. 
.   >  Crop  movement  season  extends  from  Jan.  1  through  December  of  a  given  year. 
*  Preliminary. 

Table  272. — Tomatoes:  Farm  price,  per  bushel,  16th  of  month,   United  States, 

191S-19S4 


Month 

1913 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

July... i... 

Cents 
161.4 
95.8 
68.0 
73.0 

Cents 
167.4 
92.5 
63.0 

60.3 

Cents 
141.4 
66.4 
56.9 
"67.9 

Cents 
161.5 
88.4 
75.6 
82.1 

Cents 
194.3 
124.3 
109.5 
117.6 

Cents 
219.1 
133.1 
103.0 
108.6 

Cents 
240.3 
177.0 
137.2 

117.7 

Cents 
324.4 
168.4 
104.4 
98.9 

Cents 
319.6 
142.4 
103.6 
113.5 

Cents 
27a  0 
102.0 

"79.T 

Cents 
310.7 
165.2 
106.6 
122.8 

Cents 
196.7 

134.7 

October 

111.6 
122.5 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
Table  273. — Tomatoes:  Average  I.  c.  I.  price  to  jobbers  at  10  markets,  1921- 


Market.    Season 

4-basket  carrier 

6-basket 
carrier, 
June* 

Market.    Season 
beginning  June 

4-basket  carrier 

6-basket 
carrier, 
June1 

beginning  June 

Juno1 

July' 

June  1 

July' 

New  York: 

1921 

Dollars 
1.70 
1.14 
2.32 
.98 

1.59 
1.18 
2.13 

Dollars 
1.20 

Dollars 
2.96 
2.03 
4.23 
1.85 

3.29 
2.98 

Cincinnati: 

1921 

Dollars 
1.52 
.88 

Dollars 
1.05 

Dollars 
2.63 

1922.      ...    .. 

1922 

Z01 

1923 

1923 

3.83 

1924 

1.45 
1.05 

1924 

.93 

1.60 
1.23 
2.11 

1.47 

1.70 

Chicago: 

1921... 

St.  Paul: 

1921 

1922 . 

1922 

1923. 

1923 

1924 

3.76 

2.58 
L77 

&4e 

1.43 

3.19 
3.63 
3.82 
1.65 

1924 

Philadelphia: 
1921. 

1.41 
1.06 
2.11 
.88 

1.68 
1.16 
2.15 
1.01 

1.61 

Minneapolis: 

1921 

1.83 
1.30 
2.20 
1.05 

1.68 
1.87 
2.34 
1.49 

1.53 
L21 
2.19 
1.01 

1922 

1922.. 

1923 

1923 .... 

1924_ 

1.60 

1.22 

1924 

1.15 
.67 

Pittsburgh: 
1921  •   ... 

Kansas  City: 

1921.... 

'1922  

1022 

1923. 

1923 

1924 

1.60 
.71 

1924 :... 

1.35 
1.32 

St.  Louis; 

1921 ... 

Washington  •: 

1921 

3.03 

1922 

1922... 

3.21 

1923 

2.15 
1.20 

1923 

4  31 

1924... 

1.40 

1924 

1.63 

2.24 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  data  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Division. 
Average  prices  as  shown  are  based  on  stock  of  good  merchantable  quality  and  condition  only;  they  are 
simple  averages  of  daily  range  of  selling  prices. 
1  Quotations  began  June  3, 1921;  June  1, 1922;  June  7, 1923;  May  28, 1924. 
'Last  reported  <juotations-of  season  July  18, 1921;  June  30,  1922;  July  6, 1923;  July  9, 1924. 
>  Sales  direct  to  retailers  to  May,  1924. 
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Table  274. — Tomatoes,  canned;  Production  in  the  United  Stales,  1915^1924 


State 


New  York 

New  Jersey 

Delaware.. ^ 

Maryland— 

Virginia1 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Missouri. 

Thah.. — — . 

California... 

Allother 

United  States 


Oases ! 
256,000 
825,000 
711,000 
3,084,000 

969,000 

167,  000 
419,000 
252,000 

329,000 
1,281,000 

686,  000 


8, 469, 000 


1916 


■  Cases  * 

174,000 

712,000 

1,199,000 

6, 042, 000 

928,000 
186,000 
760,000 
211,000 

378,000 

1, 635,  000 
922,000 


13, 142, 000 


1917 


Cases1 

552,830 

380,  116 

1,380,806 

6,933,239 

1, 17a  504 
107,  491 
398,327 
704,347 

612,546 
2,603,019 
1,332,850 


15, 076, 074 


1918 


Cases  ! 
395,  904 
667,  063 
879, 070 
6, 649,  475 

1, 547, 291 
357,283 
968,219 
352,821 

952,539 
1,  789, 904 
1,322,803 


15,882,372 


1919 


Cases  ' 

436,509 
69,678 

188,920 
2,528,927 

852T901 
172,867 
875,598 
438,720 

594,086 

3,051,688 
1, 510, 108 


10, 709,  660 


State 


New  York 

New  Jersey 

Delaware 

Maryland...; 

Virginia1 

Ohio... 

Indiana 

Missouri 

Utah 

California 

Allother 

United  States 


1920 


Cases1 
515,000 
517,000 
553,000 
3,347,000 

1,162,000 
142,000 

778,000 
715,000 

444,000 
1,773,000 
1,422,000 


11,368,000 


1921 


Cases ! 
214, 000 
116,000 
176,  000 
.1,656,000 

217,000 
71,000 

630,000 
136,000 

132,000 
339,000 
430,000 


Cases  l 
340,000 
337,000 
590,000 
3, 205,  000 

891,000 

179,000 

1, 312,000 

775,000 

664,000 
1,701,000 
1,544,000 


4,017,000  11,638,000 


1923 


Cases  l 

266,000 

412,000 

1,216,000 

5, 722, 000 

963,000 
174,000 
717,000 
839,000 

584,000 
2, 397,  000 
1, 382, 000 


14,  672,  000 


Cases ! 
325,000 
186,000 
803,000 

3,826,000 

1, 116,  000 
133,000 

1,050,000 
871,000 

417,000 
1,767,000 
2,026,000 


12,619,009 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research. 
1  Stated  in  cases  of  24  No.  3  cans. 


Compiled  from"  National  Canners'  Association  data. 
!  Includes  West  Virginia. 


WATERMELON® 

Table  275. — Watermelons,  commercial  crop:.  Acreage,  production,  and  total 
by  States,  192^-1924 


value, 


State 

Acreage 

Production 

Total  value,  basis,  aver- 
age price  for  season 

1922 

1928 

1924 

1922 

.1923 

1824, 

1922 

1923 

1921 

•Barly: 

Acres 
12,760 

1,200 

4,300 

38,080 

66,550 

740 

5,100 
15,710 
25,500 

1,340 
6,220 

660 
1,380 

220 
2,710 
2,850 
2,240 
2,100 
11,670 
1,060 
4,520 
3,400 

750 

Acrtt 

7,130 

980 

3,400- 

30,880 

42,410 

760 

.  4,780 

11,200 

24,920 

.        780; 

5,0SO 

400. 

920 

170 

1,870 

3, 050 

2,200 

1,850 

6,420 

1,160 

3,850 

2,480 

800 

Acres 

8,*00 

1,000 

3,800 

28,330 

44,950 

i     750 

4,6O0i 

11,  550 

30, 800. 

:    '950 

5,070 

300 

1,180 

170 

2, 400 

2,600 

2,700 

2,160 

6,800 

1,960 

3,800 

3,040 

820 

Cars  i 

3,956 

408 

.2,322 

14,470 

20,630 

248 

1,632 

..4,713 

;  .8,542 

"  415 

2,612 

231 

345 

66 

881 

998 

...784 

/     735 

3,618 

450 

1,582 

1,190 

300 

Cats' 
1,697 

.288 
2,040 
5,404 
7,973 

202 
1,745 
4,200 
9,195 

226 

2,032 

140 

350 

61 

720 

<     854 

660 

703 

1,826 

454 

962 

662 

240 

Cars' 

1,998 

.150 

1.-99S 

6,841 

16,407 

184 

800 

4,909 

6,830 

276 

2,-028 

90 

830 

42 

600 

,  '780 

742 

540 

1,700 

588 

950 

608 

287 

1,(300 

dollars 

:427 

'  61 

418 

2,113 

3,425 

41 

261 

815 

1,076 

•     75 

481 

42 

61 

10 

106 

141 

.     114 

96 

619 

79 

277 

202- 

51 

1,000, 

dollars 

180 

50 

979 

1,762 

1,818 

40 

379 

886 

2,161 

51. 

534 

23 

64 

14 

168 

235 

118 

163 

466 

170 

.192 

149 

45 

:  1'fiOO 
■  daUars 

.-,..-.■■244 

v.".    33 

California  (Imperial) 

•■!  491 
-2,263 

-  2,051 

■-..-•34 

North.Carolfna.-i. 

99 
407 

.  Texas ~ 

Late: 

1,040 
81 

383 
'  12 

54 

6 

■  Illinois ; 

85 
225 

176 

Maryland .-^.s. 

:     78 
343 

94 

180 

111 

■•'<'■  Washington...;.. ;. 

■i-48 

211,060 

157,350 

168,230 

71,128 

42,734 

49,765 

10,991 

10,  645 

8,503 

.-...    : 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 


i  Cars  of  1,800  melons. 
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Table  276. — Watermelons,  commercial  crop:  Yield  per  acre  and  price,  1918-1924 


State 


Yield  per  acre 


1918  1919  1920  1921  1922  1923  1924 


Price  per  car  1 


1918     1919     1920     1921     1922     1923     1924 


Early: 

Alabama— 

Arizona 

California  (Im- 
perial)  

Florida 

Georgia 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina- 

South  Carolina. 

Texas.... 

Late: 

Arkansas.- 

California  (Cen- 
tral)  

Colorado 

Delaware 

Idaho.. 

Illinois.. 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Maryland 

Missouri _.. 

New  Jersey 

Oklahoma 

Virginia.    ....... 

Washington 


Average.. 


No. 
338 
250 

540 
323 
350 
369 
400 
487 
350 


No. 
292 

405 

850 
315 
328 
310 
324 
468 
270 

279 

480 
375 
480 
370 
274 
320 
382 
350 
382 
450 
338 
364 
425 


350 

500 
315 
431 
325 
349 
340 
360 
378 
407 
430 
382 
368 
400 


350  400 


344  391  397  337 


310 
335 
320 
300 
335 

310 

420 
350 
250 
300 
325 
350 
350 
350 
310 
425 
350 
350 


600  525 


245 
365 
245 
150 
425 
225 

290 

400 
300 
280 
250 
250 
300 
275 
260 
250 
300 
250 
200 
350 


272     296 


Dots. 
76 
160 

215 
182 
127 
150 
119 
83 
146 

188 

300 
150 
145 
212 
175 
164 
118 
165 
109 
200 
175 
162 
63 


142 


Bols. 
114 

150 

275 
215 
129 
175 
131 
108 
211 

201 

250 
175 
200 
238 
155 
196 
125 
174 
146 
250 
160 
233 
75 


Bols. 
123 
150 

300 
239 
141 
170 
145 
119 
240 

187 

250 
150 
200 
250 
139 
184 
112 
111 
160 
150 
275 
218 
138 


169   185 


Bols. 
156 

155 

215 
241 
221 
150 
177 
107 
168 

125 

233 
200 
157 
115 
138 
148 
190 
150 
190 
200 
100 
150 
125 


191 


Bols. 
108 
150 

180 
146 
166 
165 
160 
173 
126 

181 

184 
180 
176 
150 
120 
141 
146 
130 
171 
175 
175 
170 
171 


Bols. 
106 

175 

480 
326 
228 
200 
217 

&5 

225 


167 
184 
225 
233 
275 
176 
232 
242 
375 
200 
225 
188 


156 


249 


Bols. 
122 
223 


326 
125. 
187 
143 
83 
150 

185 

189 
138 
164 
138 
142 
288 
237 
144 
202 
160 
190 
182 
151 


171 


Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
<  Average-for  season. 


Table  277. — Watermelons:  Car-lot  shipments,  b 

December,  1924 


State  of  origin,  April,  1917- 


State 

Crop  movement  season  i 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924  > 

Cans  ■ 

511 
1,019 

728 
1,201 
4,107, 

9,530 

3,622 

630 

386 

238 
2,533 
1,634 
2,871 

505 

449 

1,137 

402 

Cars 
303 
388 
244 
727 

2,787 

6,782 

2,179 

191 

.     68 

132 
1,196 

806 
2,290 

189 

93 

1,689 

328 

Cars 
327 
515 
263 
891 

2,673 

8,984 

3,878 

581 

190 

321 
8,816 

708 
3,007 

870 

268 

3,300 

668 

Car* 
177 
458 
312 
799 

4,735 

11,103 

6,807 

661 

251 

348 
3,012 
1,160 
4,845 

465 

314 

3,276 

532 

Cats 

499 

763 

364 

1,530 

4,427 

16,140 

5,772 

742 

•459 

867 
3,188 
1,486 
4,298 

566 

577 

3,796 

989 

Cars 
289 
379 
156 
987 
4,677 

12,973 

11,337 

542 

289 

665 
2J752 
1,941 
4,131 

308 

325 

4,289 

1,026 

Cars 

245 

666 

166 

1,542 

4,009 

7,222 

4,317 

484 

433 

586 
1,783 
1,256 
6,317 

66 

190 

4,054 

793 

Cars 
259 

427 

Virginia; 

103 

North  Carolina 
Georgia-. 

664 
4,900 

16,320 

Florida... . 

•6,366 
372 

Illinois 

16* 

1,483 

2,278 

Texas. 

6.354s 

205 

360 

4,317 

■  876 

Total 

31,503 

20,392 

30,860 

39,255 

46,463 

47,066 

33,029 

"45,467 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  data  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Divi- 
sion.   Shipments  as  shown  in  car  lots  include  those  by  boat  reduced  to  car-lot  basis. 

1  Crop  movement  season  extends  from  April  through  December  of  a  given  year. 

•  Preliminary. 

•  Includes  2  cars  in  January  and  4  cars  in  March. 
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TRUCK    CROPS 

Table  278. — Truck  crops,  commercial  crop:  Acreage  and  production,  United  Stales, 

1919-1934 

ACEEAQE 


Crop 


Asparagus.- 

Beans  (snap) 

Cabbage 

Cantaloupes. 

Carrots 

Cauliflower- 

Celery 

Corn  (sweet) 

Cucumbers 

Eggplant 

Lettuce 

Onions 

Peas  (green) 

Peppers  __ 

Potatoes  (early  Irish) 

Spinach _ 

Strawberries..  _ 

Tomatoes 

Watermelons 


Number 
of  States 
produc- 
ing 


23 


Acres 

28,290 
38,  560 
92,  020 
72,  950 


8,640 

13, 760 

250,  030 

64,810 


18,360 

52,  620 

135,430 


225, 450 


86,910 
376, 260 
122, 310 


Acres 
31, 440 
34,550 

119,  210 
74,530 


Acres 
32, 140 
34,830 
104, 580 
77,450 


8,200 

15,790 

261, 880 

66,450 


31, 930 
64,  940 
149,  340 


93, 410 
333,560 
149, 640 


8,510 

16,250 

136,  280 

80,6i0 

2,420 

31,240 
57,070 

133,  850 
7,630 

265,920 

22, 810 

109,690 
160,010 

155,  660 


.<4cre* 

32,860 

49,550 

133,  830 

103,300 


9,250 

17,230 

197,600 

82,200 

2,210 

44,900 

63,290 

171,800 

7,860 

311,930 

23,760 
132,800 
345,420 
211,060 


Acres 
42,050 
61,280 

104,880 
84,160 
9,770 

11,580 
19, 760 
250, 850 
91,960 
2,470 

57,  990 
61,940 

206,690 
8,030 

281,740 

30,550 
148,  360 
409,890 
157, 350 


1924 


Acres 
49,420 
75,390 

109,960 
89,700 
10,720 

13,190 

21,380 

299,410 

129,580 

2,390 

63,060 
69,900 

241,  620 
10,320 

307,540 

33,600 
146, 750 

409,  860 
168,  230 


PRODUCTION 


Asparagus crates. 

Beans  (snap) tons.. 

Cabbage do 

Cantaloupes crates. . 

Carrots bushels.. 

Cauliflower crates . . 

Celery. do 

Corn  (sweet) tons. 

Cucumbers bushels.. 

Eggplant do 


Lettuce crates.. 

Onions .bushels. . 

Peas  (green) ...tons.. 

Peppers bushels.. 

Potatoes  (early  Irish) 
bushels.. 

Spinach .tons.. 

Strawberries qn  arts . . 

Tomatoes. ..tons.. 

Watermelons.,  .number. . 


1919 


3,  669,  000 

76,500 

613,  800 

10, 188,  0O0 


2,245,000 

2, 732, 000 

587, 400 

6,  629, 000 


5,517,000 

14,548,000 

124,700 


24,667,000 


155, 800, 000 

1,436,000 

41, 354, 000 


1920 


3,842,000 

64,200 

1,062,300 

10,  508,  000 


2, 190,  000 

3, 345, 000 

594,900 

5,  385,  000 


9, 425, 000 

21, 343, 000 

169,300 


30, 056, 000 


155, 588,  000 

1,532,800 

57, 521, 000 


3, 237, 000 

66,800 

687,000 

11,549,000 


2,293,000 

4,401,000 

360,600 

8,  267,  000 
882,000 

8,931,000 

14, 165,  000 

125,800 

2, 874, 000 

30,193,000 

61, 700 

189, 670.  000 

724,200 

61,774,000 


4,041.000 

79,600 

1,  089,  000 

12,805,000 


2,589,000 

4,  601,  000 
474,  700 

8,  867,  000 
856,000 

10,829,000 

18, 763, 000 

181,  700 

2,654,000 

36,198,000 

67,900 

260,403,000 

1,658,000 

71.128,000 


5, 854, 000 

100,300 

805,  700 

11,745,000 

3, 184, 000 

3, 322, 000 
5, 333, 000 

590,600 
7, 671, 000 

850,000 

14,118,000 

17,  306,  000 

180, 100 

2, 953, 000 

26,  245, 000 

95,800 

256,409,000 

1, 723, 200 

42,734,000 


1924 


6,761,000 

104,500 

973,000 

13, 789, 000 

3,804,000 

3,  514,  000 
6,114,000 

500,  500 
8,058,000 

640,000 

13,653,000 

17, 627, 000 

259,200 

3,500,000 

41,178,000 

105,400 

266,951,000 

1,718,900 

49,765,000 
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VEGETABLE  SEED 

Table  279. — Vegetable  seed:  Commercial  acreage,  average  yield  per  acre,  and  pro- 
duction, United  States,  1917-1923 

COMMERCIAL  ACREAGE  PLANTED  FOR  SEED 


Kind  of  seed 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923' 

Acres 

63,524 

4,029 

826 

20 

4,638 

737 

1,965 

84 

12, 975 

4,694 

18 
1,979 
1,827 
8,929 
3,782 

2,637 

109 

137 

110,129 

686 

1,512 

3,521 

131 

1,415 

836 

1,328 

3,204 

24 

21 

Acres 

70,867 

6,297 

2,748 

424 

6, 014 

974 
4,622 

176 
14,759 
3,063 

71 

2,291 

1,671 

10,507 

7,260 

3,818 

155 

267 

102,095 

720 

1,380 
8,760 
124 
4,259 
1,004 

2,539 

3,832 

936 

279 

Acres 

48,658 

7,967 

2,666 

619 

11, 139 

1,978 
3,465 
135 
14,565 
3,582 

106 
2,283 
1,467 
5,508 
6,730 

3,708 

146 

303 

101,172 

160 

1,156 

10,870 

205 

1,139 

1,153 

2,912 

3,604 

1,207 

205 

Acres 

30,059 

11, 573 

400 

123 

7,919 

1,135 

538 

60 

12,024 

3,598 

61 
2,010 
1,898 
6,914 
2,392 

3,998 

186 

111 

113,844 

431 

2,164 

3,396 

62 

141 

1,000 

2,109 

2,711 

239 

136 

Acres 
12,625 
3,911 
380 
(') 
3,699 

636 

196 

100 

4,064 

3,577 

39 
1,185 
2,223 
6,558 
1,108 

3,226 

90 

48 

35,680 

1,308 

905 

L717 

9 

32 

1,128 

1,310 
1,296 
336 
(') 

Acres 

33,488 

4,430 

633 

112 

1,129 

730 

493 

70 

7,405 

4,180 

132 
1,929 
1,935 
9,480 
1,295 

3,183 

84 

121 

54,462 

671 

992 

2,485 

33 

655 

612 

836 

3,824 

200 

90 

Acres 
42,123 

6,284 

699 

1,167 

750 

115 

8,690 

5,037 

Kale 

108 

2,200 

2,720 

8,450 

2,138 

2,753 

80 

147 

86,659 

503 

349 

3,400 

234 

664 

1,525 

2,592 

75 

AVERAGE  YIELD  PER  AqRE 


Pounds 

233 

315 

562 

1,600 

1,094 

396 
675 
333 
640 
219 

278 
456 
160 
71 
259 

11,850 

771 

496 

444 

31 

71 
176 
427 
212 
145 

70 

71 

125 

429 

Pounds 
412 
820 

'  913 
677 
981 

166 
460 
227 
807 
179 

239 
326 
117 
91 
232 

12,066 

625 
669 
78 

96 
221 
250 
387 

99 

50 
80 
216 
97 

Pounds 
616 
552 
697 

-  1,003 
601 

699 
451 
400 
902 

214 

406 
298 
102 
91 
389 

5,906 

767 

733 

460 

75 

95 
233 
454 
317 
193 

152 

67 

378 

600 

Pounds 
601 
474 
295 
661 
855 

138 
641 
467 
1,070 
161 

180 
292 
89 
104 
335 

11,106 

629 

622 

767 

63 

114 
181 
308 
716 
131 

121 
80 
142 
287 

Pounds 
712 
660 
474 
« 
966 

352 

388 

460 

1,029 

.     136 

769 
262 
178 
112 
301 

8,304 
311 
642 
762 
76 

117 
150 
333 

781 
166 

110 
62 
176 
(•) 

Pounds 
685 
920 
678 
911 
935 

504 
371 
471 
1,181 
169 

341 
444 
186 
127 
-     347 

9,802 

524 

702 

.865 

70 

120 

299 
465 
479 
185 

79 

62 

75 

511 

Pounds 
673 

816 

934 

384 

287 

3*6 

L016 

260 

898 

173 

184 

:■-.-« 

■;.«7\ 

'      8,437 

312 

487 

765 

64 

j135 

-1J» 

.842 

175 

119 

58 

.307 

'i.'WMRfW*' 


1  Not  including  Lima  beans. 


'  Not  reported  for  1921. 
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Table  279. — Vegetable  seed:  Coifi7ner<Hatidcred^e'; -average  yield  per  acre,  and  pro- 
duction,, United  States,  i?17-1928—Contiuned. 

PRODUCTION 
ITbousand  pounds— i.  e.;  000  omitted] 


Kind  of  seed 

■  1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923' 

Pounds 

14,809 

1,268 

464 

30 

5,076 

292 

1,129 

28 

8,303 

1,026 

5 
903 
293 
633 
980 

31,249 
84 
68 

48,868 
21 

"'  108 
621 
66 
300 
121 

93 

227 
3 
9 

Pounds 

29,216 

5, 166 

2,509 

287 

5,900 

162 

2,125 

40 

11,917 

548 

17 

747 

196 

960 

1,685 

46,069 
73 
167 

58,127 
56 

133 
1,935 

31 
1,650 

99 

128 
308 
201 

27 

Pounds 
25,093 
4,395 
1,858 
621 
6,700 

1,383 

1,562 

54 

13, 143 

766 

43 
680 
150 

600 
2,618 

21,900 

112 

222 

47,968 

12 

110 

2,537 

93 

361 

223 

443 
243 
456 
123 

Pounds 

15,069 

5,480 

118 

69 

6,770 

157 

291 

28 

12,870 

580 

11 

587 

169 

614 

801 

44,402 

117 

69 

87,310 

27 

247 
614 
.             16 
101 
131 

255 
218 
34 
39 

Pounds 

8,985 

2,682 

180 

(') 
3,578 

224 

76 

46 

4,183 

487 

30 
310 
395 
732 
334 

26,780 
28 
26 

27,197 
99 

106 
258 
3 
25 
187 

144 
81 
59 

Pounds 

19,600 

4,074 

429 

102 

1,056 

368 
183 
33 
8,749 
707 

45 

856 

359 

1,200 

450 

31,200 
44 
85 

46,588 
47 

119 
743 
15 
314 
114 

66 
23ft 
15 
46 

Pounds 
28,333 

4,310 

653 

448 

215 

42 

8,825 

1,312 

Kale 

43 

380 

501 

711 

935 

23,200 

25 

78 

66,300 

27 

■47 

600 

Salsify 

197 
116 

182 

150 

23 

— . *— 

:.,Divisio4  fjf  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  data  of  Hay,  Feed,-  and  Seed  Division, 
i  Preliminary.  '  Not  including  Lima  beans.  »  Not  reported  for  1921. 

Table  280. — Vegetable  seed:  Imports  into  United,  States,  1910  to  192S 
{Thousand  poua»ds-^i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


*-:— ' 

1 

Year  ended  June  3(i ,             '■','■■ 

Calferidar'jeaf. ;  /  "\  ;. 

Kind  of  seed 

1910 

1911 

1»12 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

■1923 

Beet,  sugari— 
Beet,  all  other. 

Cabbage 

Carrot 

Cauliflower. .. 

Gollard 

Corn  salad <- 

Eggplant — 21. 
TJ>ln 

10,309 

'     624 

162 

176 

6 

1 
7 
3 
17 
50 

368 

11, 109 

639 

:;    261 

155 

■,•-:  10 

-:'"-    1 
10 

■■J-      1 
25 
17 

:   -423 

11,390 
872 
311 

97 
7 

»i 

.     3 

39 

11 

108 

14,783 

:.    887 

273 

149 

9 

2 

6 

2 

32 

.;■  14 

240 

10,400 

1,877 

255 

172 

11 

0) 

■•     6 

■     >.  1 

38 

..  u 

105 

15,893 

991 

42S 

87 

13 

9 
8 
1 

49 

16 

124 

9,048 
■  786 

,      278 
38 

;■      9 

■  :-0) 

5 

2 

40 

■  1.-10 

/''    66 

14,486 
l  483 
|  108 
;     15 

i  .    8 

:o>:. 

1 

■     16 

'•':• 

15,637 

448 

83 

33 

8 

(') 
2 
2 

8 

il    17 

17 

9, 830 

161 

169 

16 

12 

1 

8 

.     1 

19 

.17 

23 

23,446 

.  238 

391 

69 

17 

.0   . 

14 
1 

77 
.    53 

19 

7,726 
.  257 

253 

48 

.       12 

°3 

1 

40 

14 

23 

,272 

.via 

37 

..13 

.:,  338 

ul-181 

42 

J"**26 
10 

""'35 

KftM-rabi.^r. 

fi.             :  .. 
Mushroom 
P  spawn — i.-v. 

16 

"*i5 

Parsley . 

Fttrsnip     ,  iifj. 
Pepper «.U. 

Radish       ;    . 

Spinach ... 

Turnip 

Rutabaga  >__•'.. 
Mangel  -  wur- 

75 
89 
16 

470 

936 

1,234 

76 

. :   57 

.  16 

.   :58l 

972 

1,759 

56 
65 
18 

373 
1,218 

2,868 

129 
117 
10 

504 
1,698 
1,233 

266 
130 
J2 

■   .327 
1,386 
1,681 

139 

100 
15 

560 
1,136 
2,112 

70 

.    100 

15 

:  309 
■    838 
1,816 

.    38 

'65 

;      6 

ii9 

884 

1,066 

66 
7 
22 

103 

805 

2,151 

53 

.     44 
6 

.   112 

.367 

1,810 

180 
17 
2 

320 
1,139 
1,847 

iSi 

57 
9 

213 
1,222 
2,242 

144 

.  .    40 
A 

27E 
1,927. 
1,360 

88 
n    19 

•X.    -8 

350 

776 

■  7 11? 

lis 

> 

. 

■;. 

Hay,  Teed  and  Seed  Division.  ..-,,.  t    ■      r  . 

»LesstrM'600'rj6tm;a«.'-  *No"t  shown  sepaiftteiypWortirtfe.  ^included  witlrtririiii)  prior  to  1923. 
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Table  281.- — Average  wholesale  price  per  pound  of  standard  varieties  of  vegetable' 
seeds  in  United  States,  1917-1924 


Kind  of  seed 


Beans,  dwarf  snap ... 
Beans,  garden,  pole '. 

Beet,  garden _. 

Beet,  mangel 

Cabbage 

Carrot _. 

Celery,  domestic 

Celery,  imported 

Cucumber -. 

Lettuce 

Muskmelon.. -. 

Watermelon 

Onion  seed 

Parsley -. 

Parsnip- 

Peas,  garden -. 

Radish -. 

Spinach 

Squash,  summer 

Squash,  winter 

Sweet  corn 

Tomato 

Turnip,  English 

Turnip,  Swede 


$0.18 

.14 

.90 

.35 

1.90 

1.00 
1.50 

10.00 
.54 
.65 

.54 
.42 
1.90 
.35 
.30 

.12 
.40 
.60 
.65 

.55 

.20 
2.75 
.35 


$0.26 
.24 

1.45 
.90 

3.80 

1.75 

2.25 

10.00 

.83 

.85 

.7S 

.70 

4.50 

.60 


.19 
1.60 
2.00 

.80 
1.00 

.25 
3.00 
1.75 
1.50 


$0.21 

.23 

1.07 

.68 

8.00 

.90 
1.85 
5.00 
.85 
.90 

.81 

.54 

2.65 

1.00 

1.00 

.19 
1.30 

.75 
1.05 
1.-10 

.17 
4.00 
1.35 
1.25 


$0.16 
.21 

"    .64 

.36 

2.75 

.50 
1.60 
4.00 
.86 
.72 

.73 
.46 


.40 

.24 
.60 
.35 
1.00 
1.10 

.15 

3.25 

.65 

.45 


$0.15 

.19 

.48 

.31 

2.40 

.50 

2.00 

4.00 

.80 

.76 

.79 
.45 

1.60 
.60 
.35 

v 

.19 
.50 
.20 
.90 

1.00 

.IS 

3.10 
.50 
.37 


$0.13 

.15 

.38 

.27 

2.00 

.40 
1.60 
3.00 
.81 
.76 

.76 
.46 
1.20 
.50 
.35 

.14 
.50 
.20 
.75 
.80 

.10 

2.80 

.35 

.27 


$0.15 
.15 

.52 
.29 
1.90 

.56 
1.60 
3.00 
.60 
.74 

.77 
.44 

1.50 
.50 

1.00 

.13 
.45 
.21 

.67 
.67 

.11 

2.70 

.46 

.40 


$0.15 
.16 
.48 
.29 
1.65 

.65 


.67 
.78 

.74 
.45 
1.55 
.47 
.40 

.14 
.46 
.19 
.65 


.14 

2.90 

.40 

.35 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  reports  of  Hay,  Feed,  and  Seed  Division. 
■Not  including  Lima  beans. 

Table  282. — Vegetable  seed:  Average  yearly  import  price,  per  pound,  1910-1928 l 


Kind  of  seed 


1910 


1911 


1912 


1813 


1914 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 


1921 


1922 


1923 


Beet,  garden.. 
Beet,  sugar. 

Cabbage 

Carrot 

Cauliflower 

Collard 

Corn  salad 

Eggplant 

Kobl-rabi 

Parsley 

Parsnip 

Pepper 

.Radish ... 

Spinach 

Turnip 

Rutabaga 

Mangel-wurzel 
Onion 


Ctt. 
9.4 
6.5 
22.9 
15.2 
534.0 

19.6 
15.6 
78.6 
22.9 
11.0 

8.5 

7.2 

42.3 

11.6 

46.0 

8.5 


Ctt. 
10.3 
8.6 
34.1 
17.0 
400.0 

12.4 
12.7 
71.9 
15.5 
18.9 

9.0 

7.6 

41.4 

12.3 

-5.0 

8.6 


Ctt. 
16.4 
9.7 
37.6 
36.3 
562.0 

14.3 
20.7 
61.1 
14.8 
28.0 

19,2 
10.4 
40.9 
13.0 
5.7 

7.9 

I 


ctt. 

15  0 

7.6 

49.0 

30. 8 

381.0 

17.0 
12.6 
80.6 
25.8 
35.2 

18.6 
8.2 
38.2 
14.5 
4.6 

9.1 

8 


Ctt. 
11.0 
8.8 
35  0 
25.0 
343.0 

13.4 
13.5 
80.5 
20.9 
2a  0 

110 

7.0 

41.0 

12.4 

4.8 

8.7 


Ctt, 
17.2 
11.6 
44.4 
45.4 
SOLO 

77.0 
16.8 
68.7 
27.1 
40.0 

14.4 
8.4 
57.0 
17.8 
12.6 

11.8 


Ctt. 
49.2 


Ctt. 
67.2 


170.8 
86.1 

468.7 


2118 
120.4 
382.3 


38.1 
167.1 
75.3 

78.1 

19:7 
49.2 
88.4 
67.6 


31.5 
(») 
<■) 
(?) 


49.  1 
219.7- 
63.9 
98.5 

39,3 
60.4 
151.9 
67.6 
21.8 

36.9 
(») 

8 


14.6 


Cto. 
18.0. 


61.0 
31.3 
688.2 


Ctt. 
17.7 
9.8 

46.7 

29.5 

646.0 


29.2 
64.0 

12.7 
27.0 
105.  S 
20;0 
9.2 

16.8 


37.2 
46.3 

13.3 
18.7 
88.1 
18,4 

ai 

1&9 

12.8 
118 
103.0 


<  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  XJ.  B.  Department  of  Commerce.    All  prices  are  t.  o.  b.i 
port 'of  origin  and  not  including  duty. 
'  Included  with  turnip  prior  to  1923. 
•  Not  segregated  prior  to  1923. 
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FRUITS   AND   VEGETABLES 

Table  283. — Fruits  and  vegetables:   Unloads  of  10  commodities  at  12  markets  in 

"car  lots,  1917-1924  ' 


Commodity  and 
year 

M 

O 

55 

o 

I 
'a 
O 

■e  ce 

.23 

—  a 

Ph 

■a 

8 

w 

s 

1 

1 
a 
o 

"3 

Ph 

a 

01 
G> 

a 
c 

a 

p 
M 

a 
o 

a 

a 
'2 
% 

•a 

a  ■ 
a 

> 

| 

"3 
o 
6* 

Apples: 

1917  2 

1918 

Cars 
7,990 
8,944 
10,  037 

10,  528 
1),  984 
12,704 
15,  538 
14,408 

2, 027 
2,  172 
2.215 

2,  220 
3,030 
3, 333 
3,981 
4, 185 

3,  305 
2,237 

3,  701 
3,788 
4,781 
5,535 

4,  521 
5,732 

972 
1, 175 
1,002 
1,270 
1,091 
1,981 

2,  507 
2,998 

4,066 
4,073 
4,364 

3,  723 
4,429 

4,  933 
8,338 
8,118 

3,620 

2,687 
2,989 
2,406 
4,143 
4,617 
3,490 
4,686 

20,601 

18,  773 
16,703 
15,002 
17,  986 

20,  vr 

21,33., 
22,726 

2,771 

706 

476 

728 

1,101 

2,193 

2,507 

2,  537 

Cars 
4, 335 

4,468 

5,  985 
7,080 

6,  634 
6,575 

10,  364 
6,605 

1.141 
1,322 
1,837 
1,355 
1,780 
1,697 
1,085 
1,877 

793 
1,045 
1,924 
2,035 
2,308 
2,800 
2,237 
2,508 

1,661 

766 

583 

979 

1,479 

1,689 

1,818 

1,631 

1,140 
677 
1,393 
1,237 
1,545 
1,673 
1,961 
1,955 

1,067 
1,060 
1,347 
1,267 
1,326 
2,107 
1,404 
1,845 

9,609 

12,  477 

12,  145 
11,302 

13,  077 
'3,912 

14,  436 
15,664 

910 

840 
702 
767 
1,499 
1,719 
1,696 
1,809 

Cars 

2,  343 
2.701 
2.842 
3. 198 

3,  416 
2,  539 
3,211 
2,996 

1.325 

Cars 
2,  498 
2,  951 
2,  210 
2,792 
2,  808 
3.020 
3, 005 
2,  TUB 

896 

Cars 
2,117 
1.540 
1.379 
1, 975 
1,856 
2,111 
2.736 
1,900 

1,001 

858 

746i 

864 

1,049 

1,12) 

1,018 

1,230 

285 
286 
305 
452 
539 
618 
5)2 
728 

240 

166 
177 
217 
354 
350 
386 
441 

753 
549 
438 

687 
559 
672 
664 
788 

348 
188 
334 
347 
481 
438 
542 
777 

2,904 
2,739 
2,750 
2,512 
3,592 
4,290 
3,012 
2,905 

89 
77 
45 
85 
132 
265 
277 
229 

Cars 

me, 

1, 130 
1,450 
1,017 
1.810 
1,257 
1,  059 
1,531 

425 
577 

596 
669 
781 
729 
762 

418 
389 
597 
554 
640 
676 
461 
813 

151 

145 
166 
207 
310 
331 
370 
382 

280 
276 
226 
283 
314 
400 
394 
480 

495 
415 
631 
481 
600 
609 
649 
762 

1,573 
1,538 
2,047 
2,189 
2,857 
3,447 
2,942 
2,698 

287 
255 
232 
80 
356 
474 
559 
355 

Cars 
284 
410 
227 
401 
351 
496 
428 
525 

46 
54 
53 
74 
68 
102 
78 
90 

85 
38 
92 
60 
•115 
122 
76 
97 

30 

49 
40 
47 
52 
53 
115 
121 

50 
25 
61 
40 
71 
65 
64 
77 

69 
97 
128 
36 
77 
161 
136 
130 

410 
125 
150 
437 
594 
351 
263 
279 

82 
52 
58 
49 
72 
160 
130 
15? 

Cars 
586 
568 
348 
464 
422 
712 
681 
748 

81 
57 
49 

121 
75 

104 
81 

123 

142 
118 
171 
94 
166 
214 
199 
260 

65 
73 
102 
89 
126 
152 
214 
244 

149 
75 
83 

107 
91 

115 
95 

142 

190 
83 
112 
64 
101 
192 
158 
233 

1,196 
397 
498 
756 
845 
717 
735 
520 

199 
119 
101 
84 
147 
351 
246 
228 

Cars 
988 
700 
674 

1,006 

1.002 
775 

1.  507 
701 

375 
580 
42) 
399 
400 
515 
503 
471 

360 
128 
448 
396 
452 
422 
309 
409 

207 

202 
154 
220 
304 
321 
382 
314 

407 
389 
284 
426 
345 
453 
454 
538 

292 
205 
285 
158 
268 
331 
320 
338 

2,546 
2,602 
2,521 
2,145 
2,257 
2,433 
2,417 
2,508 

173 
100 
50 
68 
180 
262 
129 
146 

Cars' 
333 
033 
387 
501 
309 
454 
674 
506 

186 
371 
287 
393 
386 
408 
390 
47) 

99 
126 
230 
266 
242 
306 
253 
306 

98 
152 
126 
194 
197 
214 
241 
257 

108 
220 
174 
226 
196 
235 
247 
292 

120 
138 
158 
190 
148 
294 
'    220 
226 

439 
1,213 
1,000 

873 
1,153 
1,023 
1,046 
1,784 

10 
18 

50 
34 
50 
48 
02 
57 

Cars 
564 
1,  192 
1.402 
1,  608 
1,184 
1.901 
1,801 
1,614 

222 
036 
503 
617 
505 
576 
535 
732 

4 
381 
748 
657 
733 
912 
740 
906 

4 
120 
112 
144 
243 
217 
340 
361 

133 
417 
422 
593 
498 
548 
662 
745 

11 
452 
584 
477 
532 
850 
692 
1,146 

786 
3,101 
3,135 
3,109 
3,175 
3,506 
3, 105 
3,499 

"""loi 

99 
138 
239 
342 
393 
349 

Cars 

848 

673 

1,515 

963 

1,080 

1,402 

1,782 

1,234 

234 

Cars 

23,  528 
25,909 

1919. . 

28,  402 

1920 

32,  283 

1921 

32,910 

1922 

1923 

.     1924 

34, 000 
43,  44'i 
35, 737 

Cabbage: 

1917> _ 

7,  950 

19)8 

1,936!  1.070 

223il0, 756 

1919 

1920     

1921-. 

1922 

19245 

1,662 
1, 906 
1, 962 
2,  166 
2,  233 
2,217 

815 
493 
958 
1, 057 
1,258 
1,542 
1,226 
1,416 

560 

707 
428 
753 
951 
814 
■850 
1, 186 

1,606 
1,542 
1,  398 
1,  ,554 
1,482 
1,  098 
1,790 
2,067 

827 

892 

888 

837 

1,056 

1,016 

778 

1,093 

6,441 
6,823 
7,068 
7,130 
7,400 
8,023 
8,5)9 
8,272 

679 
304 
159 
268 
300 
568 
750 
691 

1,172 
1,297 
1, 105 
1,219 
1,274 
1,191 

1,140 
1.008 
1,702 
1,275 
1,322 
1,244 
•1,203 
1,203 

466 
579 
337 
529 
065 
677 
830 
822 

1,178 

1,208 
976 

1,115 
922 
951 
941 

1,023 

1,167 

1,010 

1,221 

849 

759 

1,071 

744 

841 

5,185 
6,516 
7,326 
5,614 
5,396 
5,009 
4,900 
4,033 

435 

271 
166 
185 
321 
497 
516 
458 

2051  9,707 
2m)1)  0,138 
2621!  1,291 
392!  1 2, 474 
401  j  12,  909 

1924.. 

49643,845 

Canhiloupes: 

1917  2... 

71 
275 
501 

7,577 

1918.. 

1919.. 

6,584 
11,377 

1920 

552,!  1.18ft 

1921 

557113,)  13 

1922.. 

584,14975 

1923 

536!12,282 

1924 

68015,001 

Celery: 

1917  2 

105 

75 
72 
ly 
264 
321 
400 
574 

451 
382 
516 
654 
558 
675 
732 
795 

55 
443 
663 
619 
555 
996 
774 
1,123 

1,899 
2,811 
2,928 
2,695 
2,203 
2,948 
2,818 
2,465 

55 
125 
103 
171 
225 
552 
548 
550 

4. 459 

1918  

4,209 

1919___ 

3.299 

1920  

4,809 

1921 

0,642 

1922 

7,120 

1923 

8,  519 

1924 _. 

9,331 

Onions: 

1917  2 

10, 933 

1918.. 

9,833 

1919     __ 

10,  335 

1920 

10,645 

1921     ....". 

11,010 

..1922. 

12,  418 

.    1923    - 

16,332 

.1924 _ _ 

17,020 

Peaches: 

1917  2... 

8,261 

1918. ._ 

1919 

7,670 
9,340 

1920.. 

7,731 

1921 

10,040 

1922     

12,682 

1923 -. 

9,913 

1924 

13,200 

Potatoes: 

19171 __. 

53,589 

1918. •- 

59, 115 

1919.   

58,877 

1920. 

53,704 

1921 

60,595 

1922 

66, 359 

1923„-_ 

56,129 

1924 

67,353 

Strawberries: 

1917! 

5,690 

1918 

3,028 

1919 

2.241 

1920 

2, 057 

1921__ 

4,022 

1922 _- 

7,431 

1923 

7,  813 

1924 

7,561 

■  See  Table  284  for  1.  c.  1.  unloads  converted  to  car-lot  equivalents. 
1  Eeports  incomplete. 
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Table  283. — Fruits  and  vegetables:  Unloads  of  10  commodities  at  12  markets  in 
car  lots,  19 17-1924 — Continued 


Commodity  and 
year 


Sweet  potatoes: 

1921 

1922 

1923.. 

1924 

Tomatoes: 

1917 « 

1918. 

1919 

1920. 

1921 

1932 

1923-- 

1924 

Total   (10  com- 
modities) : 

1917  > 

1918 

1919. 

1920.. 

1921 

1922. 

1923. 

1924 


Cars 

1,592 
1,625 
1,255 
1,286 

3,310 
1, 

2,022 
1,783 
2,872 
3,974 
3,981 
4,623 


Cars 
1,231 

1,315 


497 
096 

1,333 

996 

1, 

1, 

1,918 

1,652 

2,042 


Cars 
440 

378 
409 
350 


931 
810 

1,105 

1,  382 

1, 

1,907 


49,328 
42,656 
43,509 
41,460 
53,609 
61,  055 
67,454 
71,359 


21, 895 
23,641 
26,898 
27,205 
32, 467 
35,405 
38,740 
37,032 


15,292 
16,096 

16,  934 

17,  513 
19,  430 
20,126 
21,202 
21,  795 


Cars 
913 

962 
944 
757 

945 

1,016 

993 

765 

919 

1,219 

1,321 

1,134 


13, 910 
16,289 
16,  109 
14,  421 
15,130 
15, 
15,684 
14,261 


Cars 
194 

127 
136 
106 

237 

64 
178 
220 
327 
444 
309 
443 


7,974 

6,467 
6,358 
7,359 
9,083 
10,  436 
9,  592 
9,607 


Cars 
368 
461 
413 
359 

347 
191 
202 
218 
287 
438 
339 
345 


4,618 
4,916 
6,108 
6,225 
8,217 
8,874 
8,  515 
8,487 


Cars 


1,083 
889 
833 
1,159 
1,472 
1,650 
1,382 


Cars 
91 
141 
133 
116 

75 

64 

50 

49 

58 

121 

106 

158 


2,683 
1,554 
1,514 
1," 

2,122 
2,819 
2,1 


1,  580   2,  772 


Cars 
180 
147 
102 
53 

266 
185 
235 
214 
262 
330 
302 
239 


5,614 
5,100 
5,072 
5,032 
5,650 
5,989 
0,425 
5,717 


Cars 
197 
183 
180 
146 

105 
115 
158 
149 
193 
254 
226 
248 


Cars 
563 
543 
606 
456 


1,498 
2,986 
2,  570 
2,886 
3,131 
4,079 
4,139 


155 
170 
152 
146 
271 
231 
305 


1,724 
6,  615 
7,175 
7,585 
7,818 
9,666 
9,175 


Cars 
286 

293 
389 
317 

101 
159 
189 
174 
203 
470 


Cars 
6,093 
6,240 
6,122 
5,110 

7,442 

5,271 
6,134 
5,732 
7,994 
10,896 


425(10, 362 
45511,540 


3,  819  129,438 
5, 166  132,375 
6,  692  139,772 
6,  272  138,945 
6,  193  164,322 
8,  633  184,601 
8,  871  193,827 


4,34310, 113   8,  695  195>761 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  data  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetablo  Divi- 
sion.   Unloads  as  shown  in  car  lots  include  those  by  boat  reduced  to  car-lot  basis. 

*  Report  incomplete. 

Table  284.— £Ym#s  and  vegetables:  I.  c.  I,  unloads,  converted  to  car  lots,  of  10  com- 
modities at  four  markets,  1918—1924 


State  and  year 

Apples 

Cab- 
bage 

Can- 
ta- 
loupes 

Cel- 
ery 

Onions 

Peaches 

Pota- 
toes 

Straw- 
ber- 
ries 

Sweet 
pota- 
toes 

To- 
ma- 
toes 

Total 

N«w  York:  ■ 

1918.. 

Cor* 
2,392 
664 
630 
152 
658 
316 
259 

78 
84 
22 

22 

19 

29 

Cars 
408 
86 
80 
63 
66 
101 
96 

Cars 
792 
166 
426 
152 
292 
280 
236 

14 
12 
26 

91 
34 

Cars 
196 
119 
85 
31 
45 
63 
69 

68 
366 

494 

60 
24 

Cars 
892 
437 
349 
306 
465 
239 
335 

18 
10 

Cars 
996 
946 

1,100 
74 

1,385 

1,182 
933 

Cars 

557 

1,675 

2,422 

1,754 

751 

689 

308 

600 
422 
474 
822 

650 
522 
749 

36 
644 

142 

84 
23 

41 

Cars 

1,624 

1,368 

1,301 

949 

Cars 
1,640 

964 
1,370 

512 

814 
1,156 

851 

12 
38 
16 

12 
16 

31 

Cars 

7,873 

5,379 

1919 

1920 

1921 _ 

6,480 

1922 

1923 

5  839 

1924 

4,775 
226 

Chicago: 

1918 

1919 

10 

13 

1  067 

1920 

700 

Philadelphia: 

1919 

66 
10 

73 

60 
12 

315 

•  1920 

186 

Washington: 

1920 '- 

186 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  data  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Division. 


CROPS  OTHER  THAN  GRAINS,  FRUITS,  AND  VEGETABLES 

BEANS 

Table  285. — Beans,  dry:  Acreage,  production,  and  total  farm  value,  United  States, 

1914-19U 


Year 


1914- 
1915- 
1916- 
1917- 
1918.. 
1919- 
1920- 
1921.. 
1922- 
1923- 
1924  1. 


Average  yield 

Production, 

of  acres 

in  bushels 

thousands 

per  acre 

of  bushels 

875 

.  13.2 

11,585 

928 

11.1 

10, 321 

1,107 

9.7 

10,715 

1,821 

8.8 

16,045 

1, 744 

10.0 

17,  397 

1,060 

12.6 

13,349 

847 

10.8 

9,185 

777 

11.8 

9,150 

1,079 

11.9 

12,793 

1,323 

12.1 

16,037, 

1,383 

9.7 

13,  41f 

'  Average  farm 

Farm  value, 

price  per  bushel 

thousands 

Nov.  15 

of  dollars 

$2.26 

26,  213 

2.59 

26,771 

5.10 

54,686 

6.50 

104,350 

5.28 

91,863 

4.26 

56,811 

2.95 

27,134 

2.67 

24,399 

3.74 

47,843 

3.65 

58,  566 

3.71 

49,792 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
1  Preliminary. 

Table  286. — Beans,   dry:  Acreage,   production,   and  total  farm  value,   by  Stales, 
.      '  1923  and  1924 


State 

Thousands 
of  acres 

Average  yield 

in  bushels 

per  acre 

Production, 
thousands 
of  bushels 

Average  farm 

price  per  bushel 

Nov.  15 

Farm  value, 
thousands 
of  dollars 

1923 

1924  l 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924  l 

1923 

$3.90 
3.30 
4.00 
3.70 
3.30 
3.70 
4.20 
3.90 
3.60 
4.00 

1924 

1923 

1924' 

130 

140 

557 

JO 

34 

7 

290 

110 

5 

69 

161 

13.0 

11.5 

9.0 

11.5 

11.0 

8.0 

5.0 

6.5 

22.0 

15.7 

13.0 
10.5 
85 
12.0 
12.0 
3.4 
5.0 
fi.O 
19.5 
14.0 

1,  690 

0,532 

90 

264 

33 

1,360 

345 

39 

990 

4,  694 

1,820 

5,848 

85 

408 

84 

986 

550 

30 

1,  346 

2,254 

$3.80 
3.15 
3.40 
3.30 
3.65 
3.10 
3.80 
4.50 
4.10 
5.20 

6,591 

21,  556 

360 

977 

109 

5,032 

1,449 
152 

3,564 
18,  776 

6,916 

568 

18,421 

10 
23 
3 

170 

69 

6 

45 

299 

289 

1,346 
298 

3,057 

New  Mexico 

2,090 
135 

5,519 

California 

11, 721 

Total 

1,323 

1,383 

12.1 

9.7 

16,037 

13,411 

3.65 

3.71 

58,566 

49,  792 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
1  Preliminary. 

Tablk  287. — Beans,  dry:  Car-lot  shipments  by  Slate  of  origin,  1918-1024 


New  York.. . 

Michigan 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Idaho 

California.  _. 
All  other 

Total- 


Cars 
69 
833 

763 
133 
177 
2,  080 
SO 

4,  144 


Cars      j 

144  I 

1,  765  j 

478  I 

422  ' 

232  j 

4,081  I 

69  | 

7,  7'J1  j 


1920 

1921 

Cars 

Cars 

351 

1,305 

2,123 

5,855 

186 

524 

621 

974 

147 

145 

3,481 

3,759 

86 

152 

0,  995 

12,714  I 

Cars 
1,599 
4,955 
483 

288 

'236 

3,821 

84 

J 1,  460 


1923 

1924-1 

Cars 

Cars 

1,776 

1,863 

5,998 

8,489 

1,091 

1,421 

85 

275 

51 

921 

3,  284 

2,195 

153 

230 

12,  437 

15,397 

.  Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from   data   of  the   Fruit  and   Vegetable 
Division. 
Shipments  as  shown  in  cur  lots  include  those  by  boat  reduced  to  car-lot  basis. 

i  Preliminary. 

740 
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Table  288.' — Beans,  dry:  Farm  price  per  bushel,  16th  of  month,    United  States, 

1910-1924 


Year  beginning 

September 

Sept. 
15 

Oct. 
15 

Nov. 
15 

Dec. 
15 

Jan. 
15 

Feb. 
15 

Mar. 
15 

Apr. 
15 

May 
15 

June 
15 

July 
15 

Aug. 
15 

Weight- 
ed av. 

1910 

1911 

$2.28 
2.26 
2.38 
2.08 

$2.25 
2.  27 
2.34 
2.25 

$214 
2.34 
2.25 
2.20 

$2.20 
2.42 
2.31 
2.12 

$2.20 
2.38 
2.26 
2.17 

$2.23 
2.38 
2.19 

2.09 

$2.17 
2  42 
2.10 
2.05 

$2  20 
2.37 
2.11 
211 

$2.17 
2.52 
2.18 
2.31 

$2.19 
2  62 
2.23 
2.23 

$2.23 
2.47 
2.22 
2.22 

$2.20 
2.40 
2.11 

2.54 

$2.21 
2.37 

1912 

1913 

225 
.      2.17 

At.  1910-1913 

2.25 

2.28 

2.23 

2.26 

2.25 

2.22 

2.  18 

2.20 

2.30 

2.32 

2.28 

2.31 

2.25 

1914 

2.46 
2.70 
4.60 
6.69 
5.67 
4.36 
3.83 
4.33 

2.17 
2.93 
4.47 
7.48 
5.52 
4.27 
3.46 

2.28 
3.03 
5.53 
7.33 
5.46 
4.42 
3.27 

2.40 
3.30 
5.77 
7.00 
4.86 
4.41 
2.99 

2.63 
3.47 
5.71 
7.00 
4.98 
4.70 
2.95 

3.02 
3.43 
6.07 
7.08 
4.52 
4.47 
2.85 

2.89 
3.34 
6.49 
6.95 
4.40 
4:32 
2.89 

2.81 
3.42 
7.37 
6.95 
4.44 
4.41 
2.69 

2.93 
3.56 
8.94 
6.67 
4.19 
4.36 
2  73 

2.87 
3.72 
8.99 
6.28 
4.39 
4.49 
282 

2.75 
5.09 
8.07 
5.88 
4.25 
4.47 
2.75 

2.67 
4.59 
7.29 
6.11 
4.30 
4.17 
283 

2.56 

1915 

3.27 

1916...  

5.92 

1917... 

7.04 

1918 

4.98 

1919.. 

4.41 

1920.. 

3.12 

At.  1914-1920.... 

4.33 

4.47 

4.39 

4.49 

4.49 

4.47 

4.58 

4.77 

4.79 

4.75 

4.57 

4.47 

1921.. 

2.99 
3.22 
3.78 
3.72 

2  87 
3.36 
3.87 
3.72 

2.85 
3.71 
3.83 
3.81 

2.83 
3.91 
3.44 
3.91 

2.86 
4.24 
3.49 

3.04 
4.42 
3.56 

3.64 
4.30 
3.47 

3.77 
4.32 
3.50 

4.02 
4.26 
3.48 

4.48 
4.05 
3.38 

4.29 
3.94 
3.28 

4.09 
3.62 
3.52 

3.18 

1922 _ 

1923 

3.88 
3.63 

1924 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 


Table  289. — 

Beans: 

Wholesale  price  per  100  pounds, 

1914-1924 

Year 

Boston,  pea 

Chicago,  pea 

San  Francisco, 
small  white 

Low 

High 

Aver- 
age 

Low 

High 

Aver- 
age 

Low 

High 

Aver- 
age 

1914 

$2.10 
2  85 
3.80 
6.50 
9.00 
6.00 
4.75 

$3.10 
4.10 
7.25 
16.00 
14.00 
10.00 
8.25 

$2  10 
3.36 
4.96 
9.24 

12  08 
7.74 
6.98 

$1.60 
2.40 
3.00 
6.40 
8.25 
6.50 
4.25 

$3.10 
4.10 
8.00 
14  60 
15.00 
9.50 
9.25 

$2.22 
3.19 
424 
9.09 

11.49 
7.92 
6.76 

$4.00 
4.50 
6.25 

10.50 
8.90 
5.75 
a  75 

$6.00 
6.40 
11.60 
16.00 
1175 
8.90 
6.75 

$4.98 

1915 

5.39 

1916... 

8.05 

1917 

13.20 

1918—. 

11.64 

1919—- 

7.06 

1920 

5.72 

low,  high,  and  average, 
1914-1920 

2.10 

15.00 

6.64 

1.60 

15.00 

6.42 

3.75 

16.00 

7.99 

1921— 

4.25 
6.00 
6.75 
6.75 

&  75 
7.25 
7.25 
7.25 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.35 
8.00 
8.10 
8.00 
7.85 

5.50 
10.50 
8.00 
8.25 

7.35 
7.60 
7.35 
7.35 
7.25 
7.25 
7.35 
8.00 
8.25 
8.25 
8.25 
8.10 

4.88 
7.60 
7.44 
7.54 

7.06 
7.40 
7.30 
7.28 
7.12 
7.12 
7.16 
7.68 
8.04 
8.18 
8.10 
8.00 

3.60 
4.60 
5.30 
4.90 

5.30 
5.30 
5.10 
6.10 
4.90 
490 
5.00 
5.00 
6.00 
5.90 
5.66 
5.66 

5.50 
11.16 
9.00 
6.60 

5.30 
5.40 
5.40 
5.25 
6.10 
500 
5.00 
6.00 
6.50 
6.25 
6.00 
6.15 

4  61 
7.46 
7.04 
5.46 

5.30 
6.36 
5.23 
5.17 
4  93 
4.96 
5.00 
5.48 
6.31 
6.07 
5.88 
6.84 

3.20 
4.75 
5.75 
6.75 

5.75 
6.00 
5.90 
5.90 
6.90 
6.00 
6.90 
7.00 
7.50 
7.75 
7.15 
7.00 

490 
7.75 
7.75 
8.25 

6.35 
6.35 
6.15 
6.15 
6.25 
7.10 
7.15 
7.76 
8.00 
8.25 
8.25 
7.25 

403 

1922... 

6.18 

1923 

6.67 

1924..: 

6.81 

1924     . 
January , 

5.92 
6.18 

6.03 

6.02 

6.04 

6.29 

July 

7.04 

7.29 

7.86 

8.00 

7.89 

7.18 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  average  of  weekly  range;  Chicago  Daily  Trade  Bullotin  and  San  Francisco  Daily  Commercial 
News,  average  of  daily  range. 

SOYBEANS 

Table  290.— Soybeans:  Farm  price  per  bushel,  15th  of  month,  United  States,  1918- 

i  1&H 


Year  beginning  October 

Oct.  15 

Nov.  15 

Doc.  15 

Jan.  15 

Feb.  15 

Weighted 
average - 

1913-14                               

$1.96 
2.08 
1.88 
2.13 
2.73 

3.36 
3.34 
3.41 
2.20 
1.89 
2.09 
223 

$1.57 
2.15 
2.08 
213 
2.86 

3.20 
.  3.35 
3.00 
2.22 
2.06 
211 
216 

$1.72 
2.24 
223 
2.18 
3.33 

3.29 
3.44 
2.28 
208 
1.97 
2.11 
2.36 

$1.96 
2.35 
2  31 
220 
3.47 

3.00 
3.76 
2.18 
211 
2  07 
223 



$1.80 
226 
2  39 
2.45 
a  82 

3.00 
4  05 
2.17 
216 
213 
226 

$1.76 

1914-15 _ 

2.18 

1915-16...             

2.11 

1916-17  .            

2.16 

1917-18 

3.05 

1918-19 

3.23 

1919-20—                                   

3.45 

1920-21 _ 

2.80 

1921-22 

2.17 

1922-23  --                                    

ZOO 

1923-24 

2.12 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 


Table  291. — Soybeans:  Acreage,  yield  per  acre,  and  production,  by  States,  1928  and  1924 


Equivalent  solid  acreage  utilized' 

Beans  gathered  * 

Hay 

Primarily 
for  beans 

Primarily 
for  hay 

Primarily 

for  grazing, 

hogging, 

etc. 

Total 

Yield  per 
acre  from 
acreage 
grown 
primarily 
for  beans 

Production 

Yield  per 
acre  from 

acreage 
primarily 

for  hay 

State 

From  acreage 

grown 

primarily 

for  beans 

From  acreage 

■  utilized 

primarily 

for  other 

purposes 

Total 

Production 

from  acreage 

primarily 

for  hay 

1923 

1924' 

1923 

1924 « 

1923 

1924  > 

1923 

1924  » 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924' 

1923 

1924 » 

1923 

1924' 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924  « 

1,000 

acres 

10 

7 

15 

1 

12S 

•    S 

7 

SO 

46 

92 

6 
4 
7 

70 
6 

7 

25 
8 
1 

1,000 
acres 
9 
6 
13 
3 
120 

18 
20 
56 
52 
90 

8 

8 
10 
131 

..     7 

"      7 
26 
28 

■     1 

1,000 

acres 

3 

12 

48 

1,000 

acres 

10 

20 

."     41 

1,000 

acres 

1 

5 

10 

1,000 

acres 
1 
5 
9 

1,000 

acres 

14 

24 

73 

1 

260 

21 
32 
128 

172 
655 

14 

'      48 

164 

250 

65 

157 

106 

45 

8 

1,000 
acres 
20 
31 
63 
3 
255 

40 
.59 
151 
210 

747 

18 

54 

20 

400 

71 

167 
128 
110 
19 

Bush, 
15.4 
17.3 
19.0 
15.0 
17.0 

12.0 
11.0 
16.0 

14.0 
14.0 

11.0 
8.0 
17.0 
12.0 
14.0 

9.0 
9.0 
14.6 
16.0 

Bush. 
10.5 
14.0 
110 
14.0 
16.0 

11.0 
9.5 
13.0 
10.0 
12.0 

9.7 
9:0 

14.5 
9.0 

12.5 

8.0 
11.0 
12.5 
12.0 

1,000 

bush. 

154 

122 

285 

15 

2,125 

60 
77 
800 
644 
1,288 

06 
32 
119 
840 

84 

63 
225 
116 

16 

1,000 
bush. 
94 
84 
182 
42 
1,920 

198 
190 
728 
520 
1,080 

78 

72 

145 

1,179 

.88 

56 
286 
350 

12 

1,000 

.bush. 

1,000 
bush. 

1,000 

busk, 

154 

122 

380 

16 

2,675 

90 
138 
800 
794 
1,722 

66 
32 
119 
935 
178 

117 
345 

232 
29 

1,000 
bush. 
94 
84 
242 
47 
2,560 

303 

286 

728 

650 

1,548 

78 
72 

145 
1,379 

187 

98 
506 
538 

22 

Short 
tons 
1.40 
1.50 
1.80 

Short 
tons 
1.70 
1.83 
1.00 

1,000 

short 

tons 

4 

18 

86 

1.000  - 

short 

tons 

17 

37 

41 

95 
1 

550 

30 
61 

60 

5 

640 

106 

96 

West  Virginia _.. 

North  Carolina ...:. 

70 

9 
20 
60 
40 
137 

'* 
14 
7 
68 
38 

130 
82 
23 
6 

80 

11 
30 
62 
46 
224 

6 
14 
10 

129 
40 

140 
75 
66 
17 

as 

.  7 

s 

28 

86 

426 

4 
30 
150 
112 
21 

20 

29 

14 

1 

65 

11 
9 

S3 
112 
433 

4 

32 

140 
24 

20 

27 

16 

1 

1.40 

.90 
.80 
1.50 
1.40 
1.80 

1.50 
1.30 
1.90 
1.40 
1.45 

1.3S 
1.03 
1.35 
1.40 

1.16 

.58 
.70 
1.55 
1.66 
1.50 

1.70 
1.64 
2.00 
1.50 
1.60 

1.35 
.78 

1.05 
.60 

98 

8 

16 

78 

56 

247 

6 
18 
13 
95 

56 

176 
54 
31 

8 

92 

6 
21 
96 
76 

336 

10 
23 

20 
194 
64 

189 
59 
69 
10 

Ohio 

ISO 

434 

130 

468 

Illinois. ,__ 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

95 
94 

54 
120 
116 

13 

200 

99 

42 
220 
188 

10 

Total 

492 

613 

731 

1,021 

1,014 

932 

2,237 

2,666 

14.  6 

11.9 

7,131 

7,304 

1,813 

2,263 

8,944 

9,567 

1.46 

1.33 

1,064 

1,360 

. 

3 


1 

X 


Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 

1  Interplanted  acreage  is  included  as  Its  equivalent  solid  acreage. 


1  Shelled,  or  equivalent  bushels  in  the  pod. 


1  Preliminary. 


COWPEAS 
Table  292. — Cowpeas:  Acreage,  yield  per  acre,  and  production,  by  States,  1928  and  1924- 


Equivalent  solid  acreage  utilized  > 

Peas  gathered ' 

Hay 

Primarily  for 
peas 

Primarily  for 
hay 

Primarily  for 
grazing,  hog- 
ging, etc. 

Total 

Yield  per  acre 
from  acreage 
grown  prima- 
rily for  peas 

Production 

Yield  per  acre 

from  acreage 

primarily 

for  hay 

Production 

State 

From  acreage 
grown  prima- 
rily for  peas 

From  acreage 
utilized  pri- 
marily for 
other  purposes 

Total 

from  acreage 
primarily 
for  hay 

1923 

1924  < 

1923 

1924  > 

1923 

1924! 

1923 

19241 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924* 

1923 

1924* 

1923 

1924  > 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924" 

1,000 

acres 

2 

4 

20 

ISO 

304 

181 
23 
17 

45 

23 

10 

12 

179 

154 
46 
55 
48 

1,000 

acres 

2 

3 

10 

130 

225 

155 
22 
17 
37 

24 
10 
11 

190 

121 
27 
44 
80 

lfiOO 
acre! 
17 
20 
90 
160 
293 

380 
36 
34 

97 

97 
58 
168 
182 

163 
76 
26 

110 

1,000 
acres 
13 
20 
72 
128 
280 

365 
33 
34 

100 

92 
60 
160 
200 

150 
61 
43 
90 

1,000 

acres 

1 

4 

14 

98 

253 

160 
35 
11 
19 

30 

s     28 

35 

•     154 

104 
95 
81 
80 

1,000 

acres 

1 

2 

11 

80 

245 

160 
35 
11 
40 

22 
28 
18 
135 

95 
105 
69 
62 

1,000 
acres 
20 
28 
124 
408 
860 

721 
94 
62 

161 

150 
96 
215 
515 

421 
216 
162 
238 

1,000 
acres 
16 
25 
99 
338 
750 

670 
90 
62 

177 

138 

98 
189 
525 

366 
193 
156 
212 

Bush. 
14.0 
13.0 
14.0 
12.0 
10.0 

8.5 
11.0 
10  0 

9.5 

9.0 
12.0 
7.0 

8.5 

7.5 
13.5 
12.0 

9.0 

Bush. 
10  0 
11.0 
11.0 
11.5 
6.0 

6.5 
12.0 
6.0 
6.5 

8.0 
11.6 
6.0 
8.0 

7.5 
10.0 

8.5 
10.0 

1,000 

bush. 

28 

52 

280 

1,800 

3,040 

1,538 
253 
170 
428 

207 

120 

84 

1,522 

1,155 
621 
660 
432 

1,000 

bush. 

20 

33 

176 

1,495 

1,350 

1,008 
264 
102 
240 

192 

116 

66 

1,520 

908 
270 
374 
600 

1,000 
bush. 

1,000 

bush. 

1,000 

bush. 

28 

52 

400 

2,600 

4,000 

2,718 
373 
200 
542 

314 
270 
175 

2,496 

2,180 

1,129 

781 

832 

1,000 

bush. 

20 

33 

251 

2,545 

2,078 

1,678 
394 
132 

400 

290 

230 

136 

,2,420 

1,565 
600 
680 
900 

Short 
tons 
1.40 
1.50 
1.70 
1.00 
.80 

.70 
.95 
1.50 
1.57 

1.10 
1.45 
1.10 
.78 

1.10 
1.20 
.90 
1.10 

Short 
tons 
1.70 
1.82 
.95 
.85 
.38 

.60 
1.05 
1.66 
1.00 

1.20 
1.60 
1.25 
.70 

.80 
.75 
.80 
.80 

1.000 
short 
tons 
24 
30 
153 
160 
234 

266 
34 
51 

152 

107 

84 

•     185 

142 

179 
90 
23 

121 

1,000 
short 
tons 
22 
36 
68 
109 
106 

Virginia .-. 

120 

800 
960 

1,180 
120 
30 
114 

107 
150 
91 
974 

1,025 
508 
121 
400 

75 

1,050 

728 

670 
130 
30 
160 

98 
114 
70 

900 

657 
330 
06 
300 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia . . 

Florida 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Kentucky 

110 

Tennessee. 

96 

Alabama,  j ..... , 

Mississippi 

Tjftulsianft 

Texas. 

46 

AxVansflff 

Total 

1,273 

1,094 

2,006 

1,901 

1,102 

1,109 

4,381 

4,104 

9.7 

8.0 

12, 390 

8,734 

6,700 

5,618 

19,090 

14,352 

1.01 

.83 

2,035 

1,569 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 

>  Interplanted  acreage  is  included  as  its  equivalent  solid  acreage. 
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•  Shelled,  or  equivalent  bushels  in  the  pod. 


'  Preliminary. 


J? 
to 
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Table  293. — Cowpeas:  Farm  price  per  bushel,  15th  of  month,  United  States,  1916- 

1924 


Year  beginning 
Aug. 

Aug. 
15 

Sept. 
15 

Oct. 
15 

Nov 
15 

Dec. 

15 

Jan. 
15 

Feb. 
15 

Mar. 
15 

Apr. 
15 

May 
15 

June 
15 

July 
15 

Weight- 
ed 

average 

1915. 

CU. 

174.4 

141.3 

265.4 

241.3 

310.3 

422.7 
240.9 
166.5 
208.1 
258.6 

Cts. 

155.4 

142.4 

217.0 

228.2 

269.4 

368.8 
199.7 
157.4 
187.2 

240.7 

CU. 

156.0 

148.1 

219.5 

233.9 

260.9 

273.7 
201.2 
153.6 
195.4 
231.6 

CU. 

161.4 

161.6 

227.1 

231.4 

270.7 

243.4 

184.8 
160.7 
194.7 
234.4 

Ctt. 

151.8 

177.0 

237.5 

237.6 

280.6 

229.0 
176.1 
167.4 
200.9 
256.2 

CU. 

156.3 

192.2 

262.2 

238.9 

312,9 

197.2 
171.9 
187.0 
211.5 

Cts. 

157.2 

210.0 

29a  5 

252.1 

372.4 

204.2 

179.7 

197.6 

221.1 

CU. 

153.7 

231.8 

301.5 

248.8 

394.0 

204.7 
185.8 
198.2 
231.9 

CU.     CU. 
15tt  2  148.8 
253.4   293.1 
292.8   283.3 
267.6   292.3 

421.4  484.4 

215.5  242.7 
184.8   189.5 
208.0   208.5 
246.3   253.4 

CU. 

140.0 

309.1 

257.4 

343.9 

483.7 

265.1 
184.0 
217.2 
282.4 

CU. 

135.1 

303.2 

248.4 

342.8 

470  8 

287.2 
170.0 
221.3 
285.6 

CU. 
151.9 

1918. _ 

189.7 

1917- 

236.2 

1918. — 

1919- 

264.3 
319.4 

1920. 

273.8 

1921 __._ 

1922 __ 

1923- 

190.7 
172.8 

1924. 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 

VELVET   BEANS 
Table  294. — Velvet  beans:  Acreage,  yield  per  acre,  and  production,  19$$  and  1924 


Equivalent  solid  acreage  utilised  ' 

Beans  gathered ! 

• 

Production 

Primarily 

Yield  per 
acre  from 

State 

Primarily 
for  beans 

for  grazing, 
hogging, 

Total 

acreage 
grown  pri- 

From acre- 

From  acre- 
age utilized 

etc' 

marily  for 

beans 

primarily 
for  beans 

primarily 
for  other 
purposes 

Total 

1923 

1924« 

1923 

1924« 

1923 

1924' 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924* 

1923 

1924< 

1923 

1924* 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Short 

Short 

short 

short 

short 

short 

short 

short 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres. 

acres 

.acres 

Ions 

tons 

tans 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons! 

tont 

North  Carolina 

6 

4 

31 

27 

36 

31 

0.60 

0.80 

2 

2 

3 

2 

5 

:-4 

South  Carolina 

-.so1 

60 

195 

178 

-245 

228 

.69 

.55 

30 

27 

22 

32 

5* 

-69 

Georgia..  .  .. 

218 

208 

510 

467 

728 

675 

.54 

.45 

118 

95 

45 

40 

163 

135 

Florida 

46 

60 

205 

185 

250 

246 

.89 

.66 

27 

33 

12 

13 

39 

46 

Alabama 

225 

280 

'  336 

288 

861 

568 

.50 

.45 

113 

127- 

45 

41 

168 

168 

Mississippi.. 

38 

40 

206 

180 

243 

220 

.55 

.43 

21 

17 

8 

16 

29 

33 

lK>nifJiH"ft 

3© 

23 

119 

112 

149 

135 

.39 

.49 

12 

11 

9 

14 

21 

25 

9 

'    8 

42 

38 

51 

46 

.41 

.27 

4 

2; 

3 

2 

I 

4 

Total.- 

620 

673. 

1,643 

1,475 

2,263 

2,148 

.52 

.47 

327 

314 

147 

160 

474 

474 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 

1  Interplanted  acreage  is  included  as  its  equivalent  solid  acreage.  *  Includes  hay 

1  Shelled,  or  equivalent  tons  in  the  pod-  *  Preliminary. 

BROOMCORN 

Table  29B.—Broomcorn:  Acreage,  production,  and  total  farm  value,  United  States, 

1915-1924 


Year 

Acreage 

Average  yield 
per  acre 

Production 

Average  farm 

price  per  ton 

Nov.  15 

Farm  value 

1915. 

Acres 
230,100 
235,200 
345,000 
366,000 
352,000 

275,600 
222,000 
•    275,000 
836,000 
.442,000 

Pounds 
454.1. 
329.3 
332.8 
340.4 
303.4 

265.0 
344.2 
271.3 
302.8 
343.1 

Short  tons 
52,242 
38,726 
57,400 
62,300 
53,400 

36,500 
38,200 
37,300 
81,153 
75,832 

Dollars 
91.67 
172.78 
292.78 
233.87 
164.67 

126.16 
72.20 
219.46 
160.06 
94.21 

1,000  dollars 
4,789 

1918; 

6,690 

19170. 

16,804 

1918- 

14,570 

1919.. 

8,254 

1920 

4,606 

1921 

2,788 

1922 

8,186 

1923 .i 

12,989    ■ 

19241.  z 

7,144 

Division  of  Crop  and 

Livestock  Estin 

lates. 

iPrel 

minary. 

Crops  other  than  Grains,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables 


745 


Table  296. — Broomcorn:  Acreage,  production,  and  total  farm  value,  by  States, 

1923  and  1924 


State 

Acreage 

Average  yield 
per  acre 

Production 

Average  farm 

price  per  ton 

Nov.  15 

Farm  value 

1923 

1924  1 

1923 

1924 

1923 

19241 

1923 

1924 

1923 

19241 

Acres 
40,000 
4,000 
70,000 
61,000 
273,000 
48,000 
50,000 

Acres 
42,000 

4,000 
45,000 
23,000 
246,  000 
34,  000 
48,000 

Pounds 
500 
500 
370 
365 
240 
365 
255 

Pounds 
430 
300 
295 
418 
369 
170 
270 

Tons 
10,000 

1,000 
12,950 

9,308 
32,  760 

8,760 

6,375 

Tons 
9,030 
600 
6,638 
4,807 
45,387 
2,890 
6,480 

Dote. 
235 
188 
118 
150 
170 
146 
108 

Dots. 

160 

160 

95 

100 

85 

60 

85 

1,000 

dollars 

2,350 

188 
1,528 
1,396 
5,569 
1,270 

688 

1,000 
dollars 
1,354 

96 

631 

481 

3,858 

173 

551 

Total 

536, 000 

442,000 

302.8 

343.1 

81,163 

75,832 

160.06 

94.21 

12,989 

7,144 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates, 
i  Preliminary. 


Table  297. — Broomcorn:  Farm  price  per  ton,  15th  of  month,  United  States, 

1910-19H 


Year. 

Jan. 
15 

Feb. 

15 

Mar. 
15 

Apr. 

15 

May 
15 

June 

16 

July 

15 

Aug. 
15 

Sept. 

15 

Oct. 

15 

Nov. 
15 

Dec. 
15 

1910      

$190 
81 
100 
49 

$197 
80 
86 
56 

$200 
78 
99 
57 

$204 

74 

101 

58 

$199 
81 
83 
53 

$161 
69 
79 
61 

$180 
68 
85 
67 

$142 
72 
83 
91 

$139 
92 
77 
106 

$103 
121 
70 
102 

$96 
124 
69 
100 

$93 

1911 

103 

1912 

57 

1913 

92 

Av.  1910-1913. 

105 

105 

108 

109 

104 

90 

98 

97 

104 

100 

97 

83 

1914 

94 
66 
104 
184 
249 
169 
163 

95 
78 
104 
201 
254 
141 
123 

91 
68 
104 
212 
242 
174 
130 

89 
71 
96 
227 
222 
149 
145 

85 
75 
101 
252 
206 
152 
146 

88 
77 
102 
223 
222 
106 
146 

88 
79 
103 
194 
235 
119 
113 

91 
83 
120 
308 
232 
124 
142 

77 
75 
129 
240 
300 
154 
125 

67 
86 
168 
270 
265 
162 
126 

66 
92 
1V3 
296 
205 
161 
123 

68 

1915.., 

1916 

101 
172 

1917.. 

280 

1918 

172 

1919      

163 

1920 

83 

Av.  1914-1920. 

147 

142 

146 

143 

145 

138 

133 

157 

157 

163 

159 

148 

1921 

70 
71 
229 
131 

71 

88 

256 

114 

72 

80 

242 

110 

69 

76 

264 

106 

66 
82 
223 
107 

76 

87 

233 

107 

75 
84 
214 

67 
122 
195 
171 

68 
175 
169 
156 

72 
193 
197 
139 

68 
217 
161 

94 

St 

1922 

233 

1923 

172 

1924 

04 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates, 
29283"— ybk  1924 48 
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COTTON 

Table  298. — Cotton:  Acreage,  production,  value,  exports,  etc.,  United  States,  1909- 

1984 


Acre- 
age 
picked 

Aver- 
age 

yield 
per 

acre 

Pro- 
duc- 
tion 

Aver- 
age 
farm 
price 
per 
pound, 
Dec.l 

Farm 
value, 
Dec.  1 

Value 

per 

acre.1 

New  York  closing 
prices  per  pound 
on  middling  up- 
land. 

Domes- 
tic ex- 
ports, 
fiscal 
year  be- 
ginning 
July  1 

Im- 
ports, 
fiscal 

year 
begin- 

Year 

Decem- 
ber 

Follow- 
ing May 

5 

w 

1 

■a 
a 

ning 
Julyl 

1909 

1,000 
acres. 
30, 938 
32,  403 
36, 045 
34,283 
37,089 

Lis. 

154.3 

170.7 

207.7 

190.9 

182.0 

1,000 
bales. 
10,005 
11, 609 
16,  69S 
IS,  70S 
14,118 

Cents. 

ia9 

14.1 
8.8 
11.9 
12.2 

1,000 
dollars. 
697, 681 
820,  407 
687,888 
817, 055 
862,708 

Dol- 
lars. 
22.56 
25.32 
19.08 
23.83 
23.26 

Cts. 
14.65 

14.80 
9.20 
12.75 
12.50 

Cts. 

16.15 
15.25 
9.65 
13.20 
13.60 

Cls. 

14.60 
15.36 
11.30 
11.80 
12.90 

Cts. 

16.05 
16.15 
11.90 
12.10 
14.60 

Bales.' 
6, 413, 416 
8,  067, 882 
11, 070, 261 
9, 124, 591 
9,521,881 

BaUs.' 
172,075 

1910 

227,537 

1911 

219,  560 

1912 

243,704 

1913. 

246,694 

Av.  1909-1913 

34, 152 

182.5 

1S,0SS 

12.5 

777, 148 

22  76 

12.78 

13.55 

13.17 

14.14 

8,839,604 

221,914 

1914 

36,832 
31,412 

34,  985 
33,  841 
36,008 
33,  566 

35,  878 

209.2 
170.3 
156.6 
159.7 
159.6 
161.5 
178.4 

ie,ise 

11,191 
11,460 
ll,S0i 
IB,  041 

11,  w 

IS,  440 

6.8 
11.3 
19.6 
27.7 
27.6 
35.6 
13.9 

549,036 
631,460 
1, 122, 296 
1, 566, 198 
1,  663,  633 
2,034,668 
933,  658 

14.91 
20.10 
32.08 

46.28 
46.20 
60.62 

26.02 

7.25 
11.95 
16.20 
29.85 
27.50 
38.00 
14  50 

7.80 

12.75 
20.30 
31.85 
33.00 
40.25 
16.70 

9.50 
12.30 
19.60 
25.70 
25.  B0 
40.00 
12.45 

10.40 
13.35 
22.10 
30.10 
34.00 
43.00 
13.16 

8,807,157 
6, 168, 140 
6, 176, 162 
4, 641, 023 
5,  525,  894 
7, 087, 487 
5, 622, 777 

370, 409 

1916 

455,  602 

1916 

294,123 

1917. 

298, 651 

1918. 

207, 184 

1919 

690,  628 

1920 

251, 878 

Av.  1914-1920 

34,646 

171.6 

U,W 

20.4 

1, 214, 420 

35.05 

20.75 

23.24 

20.78 

23.73 

6,  289,  806 

355,211 

1921 

30,609 
33.036 
37, 123 

40,115 

124.5 
141.3 
130.6 

156.8 

7,954 

9,762 
10,140 
13,153 

16.2 
23.8 
31.0 
22.6 

643, 933 

1,  161, 94b 
1,571,815 
1, 487,  225 

21.11 
35.17 
42.34 
37.07 

17.60 
24.55 
34.35 
23;  15 

10.45 
26.80 
37.65 
24.90 

18.95 
25.30 
30.05 

21.80 
28.90 
32.85 

6,  717,  757 
6,263,464 
5,898,713 

358.  330 

1922 

472, 185 

1923 

292,047 

1924  •  ... 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates;  figures  in  italics  are  census  returns;  acreage  revised  on  consus 
basis. 

1  Based  on  farm  price  Dec.  1.  '  Bales  of  500  pounds  gross  weight.  *  Preliminary. 

Table  299. — Cotton:  Acreage  harvested,  by  Stales,  1915-1924 
[Thousand  acres— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


State 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

19241 

34 
1,282 
2,516 

4,825 
193 

3,340 
2,735 
990 
10,510 
2,170 

772 

96 

1,895 

39 

42 

1,451 

2,780 

5,277 

191 

3,225 
3,110 
1,250 
11,400 
2,600 

887 

133 

2,562 

62 

50 

1,515 

2,837 

6,195 

183 

1,977 
2,788 
1,454 
11,092 
2,740 

882 

153 

2,783 

136 

41 

15 

44 

1,600 

3,001 

5,341 

167 

2,570 

3,138 

1,683 

11,233 

2,991 

902 

148 

2,998 

173 

95 

12 

42 

1,490 

2,835 

6,220 

103 

2,791 
2,848 

1,527 
10,  476 
2,725 

758 
126 
2,424 
186 
107 
10 

42 

1,687 

2,964 

4,900 

100 

2,858 
2,950 
1,470 

11,  898 
2,980 

840 
136 

2,749 

275 

230 

24 

34 
1,403 
2,571 
4,172 

65 

2,235 
2,628 

1,168 
10, 745 
2,382 

634 

103 

2,206 

140 

90 

18 

55 

1,625 

1,912 

3,418 

118 

2.771 
3,014 
1,140 
11, 874 

2,799 

985 
198 
2,915 
202 
101 
44 

74 
1,679 
1,965 
3,421 

147 

3,079 
3,170 
1,405 
14,150 
3,026 

1,172 
355 

3,197 

233 

127 

73 

89 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

1,901 
2,236 
3,183 

81 

3,073 

2,997 

1,560 

16, 198 

3,150 

986 

410 

3,791 

270 

184 

15 

25 

146 

United  States. 

31,412 

34,985 

33, 841 

36,008 

33,666 

35, 878 

30,509 

33, 036 

37,123 

40, 115 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 

1  Preliminary. 

•Lower  California  (140,000  acres  in  1924,  150,000  acres  in  1923,  135,000  in  1922,  85,000  in  1921,  125,000  in 
1920,  and  100,000  in  1919)  included  in  California  figures  but  excluded  from  United  States  totals. 


Table  300. — Cotton:  Yield  per  acre,  by  States,  1909-19%4 


State 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

At. 
1909- 
1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1820 

Av. 
1914- 
1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Pounds 
190 
210 
210 
184 

110 
142 
157 
130 

125 
153 
158 
271 

147 

Pounds 
2!  2 
227 
216 
173 

110 
160 
182 
120 

145 
175 
207 
285 

200 
335 

Pounds 
330 
315 
280 
240 

130 
204 
172 
170 

186 

190 
257 
360 

160 
390 

Pounds 
250 
267 
209 
159 

113 
172 
173 

103 

206 
190 
169 
260 

183 
460 

Pounds 
240 
239 
235 
208 

150 
190 
204 
170 

150 

205 
210 
286 

132 
500 

Pounds 
244 
252 
230 
193 

123 
174 
178 

167 

162 
183 
200 
292 

164 

Pounds 
265 
290 
255 
239 

175 
209 
195 
165 

184 
196 
200 
270 

212 
500 

Pounds 
225 
260 
215 
189. 

120 
146 
167 
165 

147 
180 
188 
240 

162 
380 

Pounds 
310 

215 
160 
166 

105 

79 

125 

170 

157 
209 
206 
225 

154 
400 

Pounds 
180 
194 
208 
173 

100 
125 
155 
210 

135 
170 
130 
190 

165 
242 
285 

Pounds 
270 
268 
250 
190 

85 
149 
187 

167 

115 
158 
175 
200 

92 
270 
280 

Pounds 
255 
266 
240 
152 

74 
122 
160 

93 

140 
155 
195 
267 

195 
268 
270 

Pounds 
230 
275 
260 
138 

86 
111 
145 
126 

174 
195 
185 
275 

280 
266 
224 

Pounds 
248 
263 
227 
178 

106 
134 
162 
157 

150 
180 
183 
237 

173 
332 

Pounds 
230 
264 
140 

90 

•     80 
124 
148 
114 

98 
160 
228 
325 

104 
258 
242 

Pounds 
230 
250 
123 
100 

102 
142 
157 
144 

130 
173 
190 
360 

103 
188 
222 

Pounds 
325 

290 
187 
.82 

40 
91 
91 
125 

147 
98 
92 

171 

98 
285 
292 
230 

Pounds 
161 

160 

Florida.. 

170 

Arizona— 

260 

New  Mexico- 

245 

United  States 

154.3 

170.7 

207.7 

190.9 

182.0 

181.1 

209.2 

17tt  3 

156.6 

159.  7  • 

159.6 

161.5 

178.4 

170.8 

124.5 

141.3 

130.6 

156.8 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
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Table  301. — Cotton:  Production  of  lint  {excluding  linters)  in  SOO-pound  gross- 
weight  bales,  by  States,  year  beginning  August  1,  1915-1924 

[Thousand  bales — i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


State 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

19241 

16 

699 

1,134 

1,909 

48 

1,021 
954 
341 

3,227 
816 

303 
48 

640 
29 

27 

655 

932 

1,821 

41 

533 

812 

443 

3,726 

1,134 

382 

63 

824 

44 

19 

618 

1,237 

1,884 

38 

518 
806 
639 
3,125 
974 

241 
61 

959 
58 
22 
6 

25 

898 

1,570 

2,122 

29 

801 
1,226 

588 
2,697 

987 

330 
62 

577 
67 
56 
6 

23 

830 

1,426 

1,660 

16 

713 

961 

298 

3,099 

884 

310 
64 
1,016 
56 
60 
5 

21 

925 

1,623 

1,415 

18 

663 

895 

388 

4,345 

1,214 

325 

79 

1,336 

75 

103 
13 

16 

776 

755 

787 

.     11 

580 
813 
279 
2,198 
797 

302 
70 

481 

34 

45 

9 

27 
852 
492 
715 

25 

823 

989 

343 

3,222 

» 1,018 

391 
>143 

627 
28 
47 
19 

51 
1,020 

770 

588 

12 

587 
604 
368 
4,342 
628 

228 
121 
656 
54 
78 
34 

30 

North  C  arolina 

South  Carolina 

765 

750 

1,000 

22 

990 

1,080 
480 

4,770 
1,100 

330 

146 

1,450 
71 

100 

7 

14 

69 

United  States. .- 

11, 192 

11,450 

11,302 

12,  041 

11,421 

13,440 

7,954 

9,762 

10, 140 

13, 153 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates.    Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

'  Preliminary  estimate  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

'  Arkansas  figure  includes  6,000  net  bales  Missouri  cotton  estimated  to  have  been  ginned  in  Arkansas. 


Table  302 

. — Cotton 

{linters):  Production,  United  States,  1899-1928 

Year  beginning 
August 

Production, 

in  500-lb. 

gross-weight 

bales 

Year  beginning 
August 

Production, 

in  500-lb. 

gross-weight 

bales 

Year  beginning 
August 

Production, 

in  500-lb. 

gross-weight 

bales 

1899 

114,  544 
143,500 
166,  026 
196,  223 
194,486 
241,  942 
229,  539 
321, 689 
268,282 
345,  507 
310, 433 

1910 

397, 072 
557,  575 
609,  594 
638,881 

1918-  — 

929, 516 
607,969 

1900 

1911 

1919 

1901 _ 

1912 

1920 

440, 313 

1902 

1913 

Av.  1914-1920 
1921 

Av.  1909-1913 

1914 

1904 

» 

502,  711 

397, 752 
607,779 
668,  600 

1906 

856, 900 

931, 141 

1,  330,  714 

1, 125,  719 

1922 

1907 

1915 

1923      

1908 

1916 

1909    - 

1917 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates.    Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Table  303. — Cotton  ginned  to  specified  dates  and  throughout  the  season,  United  States,  1902-1924 


Season  beginning  September 


1902.. 
1903.. 
1904.. 
1905.. 
1906. . 
1907.. 
1908.. 

1909.. 
1910. 
1911., 
1912. , 
1913. 


Cotton  ginned  to — 


Baits 


Sept.  25 


Bales 


17.302 
374, 821 
47G,  655 
407,  551 
200,  278 
402,  229 


.188,  242 
353,  Oil 
771,297 

730,  884 
799,  099 


Average  1909-1913. 


608, 507 


2,355,716 
2,057,283 
1, 532, 602 
2,590,639 


2, 568, 150 
2, 312,  074 
3,676,594 
3,007,271 
3,246,655 


2, 962, 149 


1914.. 
1915.. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918.. 
1919. 
1920. 


Average  1914-1920. 


1921.. 
1922- 
1923.. 

1924 ». 


480,  317 
463,  883 
850,  668 
614,  787 
1,038,078 
142, 625 
351,  589 


563, 135 

485,  787 

800, 189 

1,142,660 

'  946, 890 


3, 393,  752 
2,  903,  829 
4,081,989 
2,511,658 
3,770,611 
1,835,214 
2, 249,  606 


2, 963, 808 

2, 920, 392 
3,866,396 
3, 231,  555 

(») 


Oct.  18 


Nov.  1 


Bales 
5, 683, 006 
3, 706, 248 
6,417,894 
4,990,566 
4, 931, 621 
4, 420, 258 
6, 296, 166 


Bales 


5, 530, 967 
5, 423,  628 
7,758,  621 
6,874,206 
6,973,518 


6,  512, 188 


7, 619, 747 
5, 708,  730 
7, 303, 183 
5,  573,  606 
6,811,351 
4,929,104 
5,  754,  582 


6,242,000 

5,497,364 
6,978,321 
6, 409, 391 
7,  615, 761 


6,457,595 
6,  906,  395 
6, 128, 562 
8, 191,  557 


7,  017, 849 
7,  345, 953 
9,970,905 
8, 869, 222 
8, 830, 396 


8,  406,  865 


Nov.  14 


Dec.  1 


Bales 


6, 815, 162 
9, 786,  646 
7, 501, 180 
8,  562, 242 
7, 300, 665 
9, 595, 809 


8,112,199 
8,  780,  433 
11,313,236 
10, 299,  646 
10, 444,  529 


9,  790,  529 


9,  826,  912 
7, 378, 886 
8, 623, 893 
7, 185, 178 
7, 777, 159 
6, 305, 054 
7, 508,  633 


7,  800,  810 

6, 646, 354 
8, 139,  215 
7,556,042 
9,719,332 


11,668,240 

8,  771,  275 

9,  615,  003 
8,  571, 115 
8, 706,  420 
7, 604,  320 
8,914,642 


9, 121, 574 

7, 274,  201 
8,869,978 
8,369,498 
11, 163, 401 


Bales 


8,  689,  663 
10, 027, 868 

8, 343, 396 
11,008,661 


8,876,886 
10,139,712 
12, 816, 807 
11,854,541 
12, 088, 412 


Dee.  13 


Bales 
8, 905,  505 

8,  526, 244 
11,971,477 

9, 297, 819 
11, 112,  789 

9,  284,  070 
11,904,269 


9,  358, 085 
10,  695, 443 
13,770,727 
12, 439, 036 
12,927,428 


11,155,272  |      11,838,144 


Jan.  1 


Bales 


9,725,426 
11,  741, 039 

9,951,505 
12, 465, 298 


Jan.  16 


Bales 


9,  485,  537 
12,767,600 

9, 989, 634 
12, 176, 199 
10, 339,  551 
12,  666,  203 


9, 647,  327 
11,084,515 
14, 317, 002 
12,907,405 
13,347,721 


12,  260, 794 


13, 073, 386 
9, 703,  612 

10,352,031 
9, 713, 529 
9, 571, 414 
8, 844, 368 

10, 141, 293 


10, 199, 948 


13, 972, 229 
10,  306, 309 
10, 838, 799 
10, 131, 594 
10, 281, 139 
9,  396, 646 
10, 876, 263 


14, 443, 146 
10, 636,  778 
11,039,491 
10, 434, 852 

10,  773, 863 
10, 008,  920 

11,  554,  648 


10,828,997  |      11,270,243 


7,  639,  961 
9, 319. 601 
9,243,380 
12,237,970 


7,  790,  656 
9,488,852 
9,  549, 015 
12,796,216 


7,882,356 
9, 597, 330 
9,804,992 


9, 787,  592 
11,253,147 
14, 515,  799 
13,088,930 
13, 582, 036 


12, 445,  501 


14, 915, 850 
10,751,990 
11,137,712 
10, 570,  733 
11. 048, 652 
10,307,120 
12, 014,  742 


11, 535, 257 


7,912.452 
9,648,261 
9,944,032 
13,308,037 


Total  1 
ginned 


Bales 
10,  588,  250 
9,819,969 
13, 451, 337 
10,495,105 
12,983,201 
11,057,822 
13,086,005 


10,072,731 
11,568,334 
15, 553, 073 
13,488,539 
13,982,811 


12, 933, 098 


7, 977, 778 

9, 729,  306 

10,170,694 

13, 630, 608 


Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates.  Compiled  from  reports  of  Bureau  of  the  Census;  fiuantities  are  given  in  running  bales,  except  that  round  bales  are  counted  as  half 
bales.    Linters  not  included. 

i  Includes  cotton  ginned  after  Jan.  16  and  estimated  quantities  not  ginned  on  Mar.  1.  Quantities  iu  Table  298  converted  from  running  bales,  average  weight,  by  deducting 
average  weight  of  bagging  and  ties,  by  States. 

a  To  Aug.  1,  21,924  bales;  to  Aug.  16,  148,645  bales;  to  Sept.  16,  2,666,501  bales;  to  Oct.  I,  4,527,671  bales. 


| 

r 
r 


15, 905,  840  hn 

11,068,173  ^ 

11,363,915  3 

11,248,242  S. 

11,906,480  g" 
11,  325,  532 

13, 270, 970  g 

12,298,450  S^ 


-3 
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Table  304. — Cotton:  Percentage  reduction  from  full  yield  per  acre,  from  stated 
causes,  as  reported  by  crop  correspondents,  1909—1923 


Adverse  weather  conditions 

De- 
fec- 

Other 

Ex- 

Plant 

In- 

Ani- 

and 

Year 

Defi- 

Frost 

or 
freeze 

Total 

dis- 

sect 

mal 

un- 

Total 

cient 
mois- 
ture 

si  ve 
mois- 
ture 

Floods 

Hail 

Hot 

winds 

Storms 

cli- 
mat- 
ic' 

ease 

pests 

^•seed 

known 
causes 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

1909 

14.9 

6.0 

1.1 

1.0 

0.6 

3.0 

1.4 

28.6 

4.2 

7.9 

m 

0.1 

1.2 

42.0 

1910 

12.2 

5.1 

.9 

2.1 

.3 

1.6 

.1 

22  6 

4.3 

7.5 

m 

.3 

.9 

35.6 

1911 

9.8 

2.6 

(') 

.3 

.1 

1.6 

.3 

15.4 

.5 

7.9 

m 

.2 

2.1 

26.1 

1912. 

8.1 

7.6 

1.2 

1.0 

.6 

1.2 

.2 

20.7 

4.3 

6.5 

.i 

.3 

.8 

3i  7 

1913 

15.2 

2.0 

.8 

1.1 

.4 

2.4 

.5 

23.1 

.5 

8.9 

(•) 

.4 

.8 

33.7 

1914 

7.9 

2.9 

.5 

.9 

.4 

.6 

.1 

13.8 

.2 

9.8 

o 

.2 

1.4 

25.4 

1915 

6.8 

5.7 

1.9 

.6 

.7 

1.1 

2.0 

19.4 

1.9 

12.2 

.1 

3.2 

36.8 

1916 

9.2 

9.1 

3.1 

.5 

.7 

.6 

2.0 

25.2 

.9 

15.8 

.1 

.4 

42.4 

1917 

15  1 

1.7 

.6 

fi.0 

1.0 

.7 

.2 

25.8 

1.3 

12.3 

m 

.1 

.7 

39.9 

1918. 

23.8 

.9 

.3 

.6 

.1 

2.8 

.3 

29.2 

2.0 

8.0 

m 

.1 

1.0 

40.3 

1919 

2.7 

15.3 

1.6 

.3 

.2 

.4 

.5 

21.2 

1.3 

18.8 

m 

.2 

.4 

41.9 

1920. 

2.2 

8.8 

.8 

.8 

.2 

.1 

.2 

13.1 

1.1 

24.0 

.2 

.2 

.4 

39.0 

1921 

8.6 

4.3 

.7 

.4 

.2 

.6 

1.2 

16.0 

1.0 

35.4 

.1 



52.9 

1922 

10.2 

4.9 

.8 

.1 

.3 

1.0 

.1 

17.5 

.8 

26.7 

(») 

.1 

.1 

45.2 

1923 

7.2 

8.0 

.9 

.3 

.6 

.9 

.1 

18.0 

.7 

26.6 

.1 

.1 

45.5 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
>  Includes  all  other  climatic. 


3  Less  than  0.05  per  cent. 


Table  305. — Cotton:  Percentage   reduction  from  full  yield  per  acre,  due  to  boll 
weevil,  as  reported  by  crop  reporters,  1910—1928 


State 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 
P.ct. 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 
P.ct. 

1919 
P.ct. 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 
3.58 

31.48 
45.12 
27.62 
7.21 

32.39 
30.38 
34.80 
33.66 
41.36 
21.84 

P.ct. 
12  27 

40.48 
44.28 
32.  50 
8.84 

25.81 

27.65 
24.61 
16.25 
25.69 
18  15 

P.ct. 

12  97 

0.02 

.28 

13.14 

.04 

16  16 

0.02 
3.44 

20.98 
1.23 

27.91 
31.73 
24.31 
18.53 
3.70 
7.49 

0.01 

9.06 

27.07 

1.74 

28.88 
22.22 
11.89 
7.26 
4.35 
8.96 

0.07 
10.73 

23.85 
.37 

12.14 
10  41 
9.79 
4.43 
1.30 
3.14 

3.00 

19.36 

40.46 

.17 

28.77 
19.56 
24.84 
13.94 
1.48 
4.79 

13.26 

30.56 

32.10 

.57 

36.03 
32.25 
25.99 
19.90 
8.81 
9.41 

26.95 

Georgia 





"6.16 

0.10 

11.80 

.10 

4.80 
33.90 
25.10 

6.80 
.40 

2.80 

0.08 
6.02 

36.62 
32.53 

20  75 

0.05 

14.66 
40.30 
6.52 
1.27 
7.23 

0.20 

5.10 

11.40 

.90 

.20 

2.00 

1.50 
18.00 
13.70 

2.80 
.50 

2.40 

32,82 

24. 14124. 68 

30  82 

Louisiana 

17.66 
7.86 
.79 
2.93 

19.85 
16.28 
2.70 
4.60 

23.25 
9.96 

Oklahoma. 

19.33 
15.87 

U.  S.  average1 

5.30 

1.28 

3.26 

6.69 

5.9l|  9.93 

1 

13.36 

9.34 

5.83 

13.20 

19.95 

30.98 

24.17 

19.50 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 

>  Average  is  weighted  and  includes  cotton  States  in  which  there  was  no  damage  by  boll  weevil. 
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Table  306. — Cotton:  Acreage  and  yield  per  acre  in  specified  countries,  average  1909- 
10,  to  1918+14,  annual  19S1-SS  to  1984-2" 


Year  beginning  about  Aug.  1 

Acreage 

Average  yield  per  acre 

Country 

Aver- 
age 
190!)-]  0 

to 
1913-14 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-25 

Aver- 
age 
1909-10 

to 
1913-14 

1921-22 

Pounds 
125 
97 
315 

1922-23 

1923-24 

Pounds 
131 
88 
352 

1924-25 

United  States 

1,000 

acres 

34.  ir,2 

22,  603 
1,  7-13 

1,000 
acres 
30,509 
18, 451 
1, 341 
4,284 

1.420 
296 
230 
362 

170 
283 

84 
39 

1,000 
acres 
33, 036 
21,  792 
1, 808 
3,947 

1.512 
174 
242 
370 

334 

291 

f.2 
56 

1,000 
acres 
37,123 
23,  088 
1.649 

1,000 

acres 

i  40,115 

'24,707 

1,856 

Pounds 

182 

76 

398 

Pounds 
141 
93 
299 

Pounds 
157 

Egypt    

317 

<504 
1,490 
«245 
•  146 

58 
"  163 

44 
6 

1,966 
657 

■'279 
378 

419 
5.320 

101 
155 

66, 035 

170 
74 

175 
70 

175 

»  1,  196 

5  511 

408 

5.578 
5  352 

5  225 

306 

Chosen  (Korea) .  . . 

57 
169 

122 
88 

133 
111 

140 

107 

Anglo-Egyptian  Su- 

136 
243 

112 
200 

181 
239 

192 
227 

Total  countries  re- 
porting 1909-1923 

01,064 

53, 185 

59.  737 



Estimated   world 

67,300 

58. 400 

64,  600 

71,000 

76,000 

! 

i 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Official  sources  and  International  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture except  as  otherwise  stated.  Data  for  crop  year  as  given  at  the  head  of  the  table  are  for  crops  har- 
vested between  about  Aug.  1  and  July  3 1  of  the  following  year.  This  applies  to  both  Northern  and  Southern 
Hemisliperes.    For  the  United  States  prior  to  1914  the  figures  apply  to  the  year  beginning  Sept.  1 . 

1  Estimate  of  area  planted;  for  other  years  area  harvested. 

2  Third  estimate.    Iu  the  past  1 2  years  the  third  estimate  has  averaged  95  per  cent  of  the  final  estimate. 
>  Chinese  Economic  Bulletin  quoting  the  Chinese  Cotton  Mill  Owners'  Association  which  represents 

tho  most  important  cotton  growing  area  where  the  commercial  crop  is  grown. 
4  For  the  year  1916-16. 
B  From  an  unofficial  source. 
•  Average  for  four  years. 
'  Average  for  1914-15  to  1918-19. 


Table  307. — Cotton  production  in  specified  countries,  average  1909-10  to  19 1 8- 14, 
annual  1918-19  to  1924-25 

[Bales  of  478  pounds  net] 


Year  beginning  about  Aug.  1 

Country 

1 
Average  I 
1909-10  to;    1918-19 
1913-14   | 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-23 

;    1924-25 
1923-24   (  prelimi- 
nary 

Northern  Hemi- 
sphere 

north  america 

United  States ' 

Bales 
13, 033, 235 
193,000 

Bales 
12,  040,  532 
"  203,  000 

Bales 
11,420,763 
1 '  199, 000 

Bales 
13,439,603 
2 '  188, 000 

Bales 
7, 953, 641 
147,302 

Bales 
9, 762, 069 
178,  243 

Bales 
10,139,671 
138  mn 

Bales 

13,163,000 

'213, 000 

Total      North 
Aineri  can 
countries  re- 
porting 1909- 
1923 _. 

13,226,235 

12,  243, 532 

11,619,763 

13, 627,  603 

8,100,943 

j 

i 
9, 940, 312j  10,  277, 671 

13,366,000 

1  Linters  not  included. 

*  From  an  unofficial  source. 

»  Laguna  district  and  Lower  California. 
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Table  307. — Cotton  production  in  specified  countries,  average  1909-10,  to  1913-14, 
annual  1918-19  to  1924-25 — Continued 


Year  beginning  about  Aug.  1 

Country 

Average 
1909-10  to 
1913-14 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-25 
prelimi- 
nary 

Northern  Hemi- 
sphere— Contd. 

CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH 
AMERICA  AND  WEST 
INDIES 

Bales 
10,000 
•144 
•8,910 
•1,066 
•  1, 319 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

215 

•21,553 

405 

920 

194 

•16,000 

374 

1,046 

125 

7,393 
239 
368 

•15,229 

411 

2,201 

•  9, 132 

150 

1,400 

Dominican  Republic  • 

448 

'20,000 

British  West  Indies : 
St.  Kitts-Nevis 

657 
1,347 

703 
1,026 
1,061 

917 
1,186 
644 
988 
238 

1,147 
1,158 

785 
1,161 

211 

826 
1,615 

688 

1,363 

185 

768 
732 
634 
523 
419 

837 
879 
691 
1,213 
832 

1,004 
523 

Barbadoes 

'1,200 
J  837 

'1,300 

Total   Central 
and      South 
American 
countries  and 
West  Indies 
reporting 
1909-1923 

5,157 

3,568 

4,088 

( 

4,139 

2,847 

4,136 

4,012 

EUROPE 

5,212 

922 

<  12,614 

1,073 
433 

4,603 
868 

'  9,868 

3,600 

167 

694 

6,000 

669 

'13,260 

1,798 

98 

1,088 

Yugoslavia „ 

1,037 

6,840 

1,212 

238 

798 
5,986 
1,840 

486 

8,603 

1,163 

263 

10,224 
993 
287 

'10,800 

2,448 

Total      Euro- 
pean    coun- 
tries  report- 
ing 1909-1923. 

14,120 

10,029 

11,604 

8,290 

8,311 

13,635 

15,147 

■       NORTH  AFRICA 

•  1, 370 

664 

«230 

128 

'235 

•  '  2, 312 

•510 

•1,022 

1,463,000 

12,552 

104 

519 

.    9,060 

20,338 

371 

616 

46 

1,561 

1,107 

•668 

177 

961 

293 

•1,946 

114 

94 

143 

4,603 

95 

179 

902,000 

19,  707 

•12 

418 

13,578 

31,381 

397 

•1,273 

172 

109 

647 

4,612 

1,192 

690 

'1,170,000 

23,452 

77 

*60 

16,388 

77,678 

795 

1,736 

•1,621 

3 

•    2,002 

j. 

French  Sudan « 

719 

•  415 

•319 

999,000 

10;  469 

84 

167 

5,104 

30,569 

6,050 

4,652 

Italian  Somaliland... 

1,757 

1,381 

1,213,000 

40,607 

'837 

'1,004 

•395 
1,155,000 

18,526 

•53 

.    83 

15,264 

30,568 

1,251,000 

23,506 

•40 

S3 

26,360 

68,071 

1,322,000 

Anglo-Egyptian   Su- 
dan  - 

45,307 

Kenya '. 

Uganda 

94,142 

Total    African 
countries  re- 
porting 1909- 
1923 

1, 486, 513 

1,040,289 

1,204,229 

1,342,700 

953,  518 

1,271,667 

1,349,590 

ASIA 

1,938 
133,000 

3,  585,  000 

1,136 

1,097 

2,024 

1,444 

'30,000 

3,753,000 

1,276 

'50,000 

4,247,000 

1,674 

'60,000 

4,247,000 

Turkey,  Asiatic 

India' 

3,328,000 

4,853,000 

3,013,000 

5,069, 656 

;  From  an  unofficial  source. 
For  one  year. 
'Average  for  three  years. 
:      Exports. 

•Theolflcial  estimateis  1,015,000  bales,  but  receipts  into  Alexandria  and  exports  indicate  a  larger  crop. 
•The  commercial  crop  of  India,  according  to  figures  compiled  by  the ^United  States  Vep%raeDt  ot 
Commerce,  was  3,448,000  bales  in  1921-22,  4,048,000  bales  in  1922-23,  and  3,811,000  bale,  in  W23-2*.    , 
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Table  307. — Cotton  production  in  specified  countries ,  average  1909-10,  to  1913-1 4, 
annual  1918-19  to  1924-25 — Continued 


Year  beginning  about  Aug.  1. 

Country 

Average 

1909-10  to 

1913-14 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1822-23 

1923-24 

1924-25 
prelimi- 
nary 

Northern  Hemi- 
sphere— Contd. 

asia— continued 

Ceylon 

Bales 
1 17 

Bales 

2 

Bales 
2 

Bales 

8 

96 

58,000 

105,000 

1,883,000 

4,784 
100, 6721 

14,921 

•372 

232 

Bales 
157 
241 
43,000 

Bales 

188 

830 

55,000 

Bales 
189 
3,138 
*  321, 000 

Bales 

Russia,  Asiatic 

Persia.    

953,000 

136,000 

3, 473, 000 

4,704 

'17,387 

14,  337 

•3,653 

125 

i6i,6oo 

•89,000 
3,053,000 

•  3,926 

68,534 

8,379 

•  1, 121 

59 

81,000 

94,000 

2, 599, 000 

3,976 

88,469 

12,598 

•1,778 

121 

438,000 

China10 

1, 517, 000 

3,447 
92,448 
11,665 

3,648 
112 

2,318,000 

2,028 

103, 347 

11,088 

4,965 

222 

1,785,000 

1,952,000 

Japanese  Empire: 

Chosen  (Korea).. 
French  Indo-China  •. 

111,088 

119,602 

Siam 

North  Borneo6 

195 

Total    Asiatic 
countries  re- 
porting 1909- 
1923 

8, 030, 467 

6,  611,  730 

7, 622, 689 

5,  056, 336 

5, 407, 161 

6, 725, 034 

6, 466, 146 

Total    North- 
ern     Hemi- 
sphere coun- 
tries   report- 
ing 1909-1923- 

22,  762, 492 

19, 909, 148 

20,462,273 

20, 039,  668 

14,472.780 

17, 954,  783 

18, 112,  866 

Southern  Hemi- 
sphere 

Peru. 

110,000 

141,633 

154,774 

163,732 

182,  410 
'3,606 
505,000 

2,610 
17,282 

4,520 

6, 132 

3,285 
1,778 
2,067 
1,041 
12,333 
3,124 
2,720 

187, 032 
»  4,  311 

552, 857 

'5,803 

26, 892 

4,603 

6,004 

1,  601 
3,138 

197,000 
'11,080 

719,000 
16,260 
73,703 
'6,800 

8,400 

2,322 

*  5,021 

'17,400 

'322,000 

338,743 

460 

16,297 

2,075 

3,462 

2,107 

1,599 

1,058 

991 

9,642 

«  2, 219 

71 

505,820 
460 

16,450 
3,459 

3,410 

1,651 

2,290 

904 

954 

10,  769 

•2,282 

19 

369,841 

1,200 

24,650 

4,151 

2,402 
2,900 
2,245 
2,349 

997 
14,046 
1,796 

656 

'23,000 

•3,045 

Tanganyika     Terri- 

i  7, 971 

4,030 

•76 

510 

•706 

13,  981 

"303 

91 

Nyasaland ... 

Union  of  South  Africa 

Angola  ..    .    

Mozambique _. 

2,200 

6,248 

Dutch  East  Indies..- 

New  Hebrides 

2,812 
7,531 

1,828 
8,787 

Australia 

Total  Southern 
Hemisphere 
countries  re- 
porting 1909- 
1923 _. 

448,788 

607,022 

687,650 

569, 219 

722,772 

793,067 

1,022,309 

Total  all  coun- 
tries   report- 
ing 1909-1923. 

23,  211,  280 

20,416,170 

21, 149,  923 

20,  608, 887 

15, 195, 552 

18.747.850 

19, 134, 875 

Estima  ted 
World  total  ._ 

23,580,000 

20,  613, 000 

21,  384,  000 

20, 875, 000 

15, 330,  000 18. 900.  000 

19, 300, 000 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Official  sources  and  International  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture except  as  otherwise  stated.  Data  for  crop  year  as  given  at  the  head  of  the  table,  are  for  crops 
harvested  between  about  August  1  and  July  31  of  the  following  year.  This  applies  to  both  Northern  and 
Southern  Hemispheres.  For  the  United  States  prior  to  1914  the  figures  apply  to  the  year  beginning 
September  1 . 

'From  an  unofficial  source. 

>  For  one  year. 

'  Average  for  five  years. 

•Exports. 

7  Average  for  four  years. 

10  Chinese  Economic  Bulletin  quoting  the  Chinese  Cotton  Mill  Owner's  Association,  which  represents 
the  most  important  cotton  producing  provinces  where  the  commercial  crop  is  grown.  Cotton  grown  in 
other  provinces  is  used  for  home  hand-loom  consumption.  Various  estimates  made  from  time  to  time 
of  the  total  production  of  China  range  from  2,000,000  to  7,000,000  bales,  but  are  considered  unreliable.  The 
commercial  crop  for  China,  according  to  figures  compiled  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce, 
was  1,175,000  bales  for  1921-22, 1,300,000  bales  for  1922-23,  and  1,450,000  bales  for  1923-24. 
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Table  308. — Cotton:  World  production,  1900-1924 


Year  beginning 
about  Aug.  1— 

Production 

in  countries 

reporting 

all  years 

1900-1923 

Production 
as  far  as 
reported 

Estimated 
world  totals 

Three  principal  producing  countries 

United  States 

India 

Egypt 

1900. 

Bales 
14, 666, 823 
14,  019, 182 
15,478,087 
14,768,468 
19, 001, 958 

15, 807, 112 
20, 159,  539 
16,166,159 
18, 908,  812 
16,304,695. 

17,943,268 
21,100,223 
20,512,458 
21,  626,  719 
23,624,294 

17,219,729 
17,  865, 864 
17,141,010 
17,099,602 
'  18,251,935 

18,371,074 
13,344,701 
16, 020,  556 
16,884,359 

Bales 
14,  809,  578 
14,  226,  730 
16, 823,  334 
16, 185, 114 
20, 007, 125 

16,856,569 
21,  259,  290 
17,357,753 
21,144,006 
19,289,657 

21, 873, 607 
25,322,333 
24, 991, 921 
26,214,631 
28,556,341 

17,605,635 
19, 768, 309 
19,698,564 
20,550,419 
21,319,375 

20, 801,  878 
15,314,754 
18,  881,  011 
19,062,239 

Bales 
15,931,000 
15, 292, 000 
16,948,000 
16, 253,  000 
20,079,000 

16,925,000 
21,  357,  000 
17, 158,  000 
21,  267, 000 
19,329,000 

21,  915, 000 
25, 356,  000 
25,043,000 
26,  269,  000 
28, 687, 000 

20,689,000 
19,845,000 
19,675,000 
20,613,000 
21,381,000 

20, 875, 000 
15,330,000 
18, 900,  000 
19,300,000 

Bales 
10, 123, 027 

9,  509,  715 

10,  630,  915 
9,851,129 

13,438,012 

10,575,017 
13,  273, 809 
11, 107, 179 
13, 241, 799 
10, 004, 949 

11,608,616 
15,  692,701 
13, 703, 421 
14,156,486 
16,134,930 

11,  191, 820 
11, 419, 930 
11,302,375 
12, 010, 532 
11,420,763 

13,439,603 
7,  953,  611 
9,762,069 
10,128,478 
13, 163,  000 

Bales 
2, 471, 000 
2,  297,  000 
2, 818, 000 
2,  645,  000 
3, 172,  000 

2,859,000 

1, 129,  000 

2,  613,  000 
3, 090, 000 
3, 998,  000 

3, 261, 000 
2,730,000 

3,  702,  000 
1, 239, 000 
4, 359, 000 

3, 128, 000 
3, 759,  000 
3,393,000 
3, 328,  000 
4,853,000 

3, 013, 000 
3, 753, 000 

4,  247,  000 
4, 247, 000 

Bales 
1, 126,  000 
1, 320, 000 
1,  210,  000 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 _ 

1905 

1,308,000 

1,235,000 
1,440,000 
1,499,000 
1,399,000 
1,036,000 

1,  555,  000 
1, 530, 000 

1906.— 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 _ 

1,554,000 

1913 

1,  688, 000 

1914 

1,337,000 

989,000 
1,048,000 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1, 301,  000 

1918 

999,000 

1919 -.. 

1,155,000 

1920 

1,251,000 
902,000 

1921 

1922 

1, 170, 000 

1923 

1.213  nnn 

1924 i 

5,  069,  000             1-  322. 000 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Bales  of  478  pounds  net.  Data  for  crop  year  as  given 
are  for  crops  harvested  between  about  Aug.  1  and  July  31  of  the  following  year.  This  applies  to  both  North- 
ern and  Southern  Hemispheres.  For  the  United  States  prior  to  1914  the  figures  apply  to  the  year  begin- 
ning Sept.  1. 

Table  309. — Cotton:  Estimated  monthly  marketings  by  farmers,  1912-1928 


Year  beginning 
August 

Percentage  of  year's  sales  ' 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Sea- 
soil 

1912 

17.2 
18.2 
6.8 
11.3 
14.6 
11.3 

10.9 
9.5 
10.0 
14.0 
16.8 
16.3 

218 
24.1 
14.8 
19.3 
23.0 
23.0 

18.1 
21.0 
16.2 
22.3 
25.3 
24.6 

203 
19.7 

iao 

20.1 
21.6 

22.7 

16  4 
22.2 
15.7 
17.1 
19.8 
24.9 

128 
13.3 

16.1 
16.4 
15.0 
16.2 

13.6 

17.4 

11.0 

12  1 

12i8' 

13.3 

8.0 
8.3 
lLO 
8.4 
6.4 
8.2 

5.1 
8.8 
64 
6.9 
5.9 
5.8 

6.2 
6.3 
8.3 
64 
4.0 
68 

4.4 
66 
66 
4.3 
4.4 
3.1 

4.5 
4.4 
7.7 
62 
3.9 
4.5 

4.6 
4.9 
6.0 
4.6 
8.7 
2.4 

26 
2.7 
61 
3.9 
3.0 
26 

4.6. 
3.2 
6.7 
4.6 
20 
1.7 

1.6 
1.5 
25 
3.6 
25 
-  L3 

7.5 
2.7 
6.9 
5.9 
1.0 
1.3 

ill 
1.2 
•7.5 
'3.4 
1.6 
1.0 

68 
1.7 
6.8 
3.0 

1.5 
.9 

*1.0 
»L0 

.6 
.9 

4.4 
1.8 
66 
26 
1.6 
1.6 

100 

1913 

100 

1914 j 

1.2 

2.7 
3.9 
25 

3.3 
1.4 
3.1 
3.6 
5.2 
4.1 

100 

1915... 

100 

1916 

100 

1917 

100 

1918 

100 

1919 ^-;  — 

100 

1920 

100 

1921 .. 

100 

1922 .- 

100 

1923 : 

100 

2.6 

W.1 

2L5 

19.9 

14.2 

7.4 

6.1 

4.7 

3.6 

3.2 

3.0 

L7 

100 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates.  ■■,■■■ 

1  As  reported  by  about  7,500  cotton  growers,  supplemented  by  records  of  State  weighers,  cooperative 
associations,  and  cottomdealers. 
» Includes  August.  ... 

'  Includes  July. 
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Table  310. — Cotton:  International  trade,  calendar  years  1909-1923 


[Thousand  bales — i.  e., 

000  omitted] 

Country 

Average, 
1909-1913 

1921 

1922 

1923,  preliminary 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PRINCIPAL  EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES 

Brazil 

1 
60 
(>) 
0) 
0) 
215 

83 

1,966 

1,442 

109 

87 
9,008 

(') 

130 
(') 
1 

90 

2,240 

993 

8 

168 

6,678 

>1 

0) 

73 
(') 

157 
2,447 
1,343 

88 

71 
(•) 

2, 955 
1,549 

Egypt 

Persia 

Peru 

184 
6,307 

17 

196 

United  States _ 

291 
116 

390 
128 

392 
122 

5  486 

PRINCIPAL  IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES 

18 

906 
496 
J37 
43 

12 
159 

428 
182 
469 

423 

976 

1,533 

«4 

728 

2,420 
120 

7 
2  158 

22 

380 

59 

114 

2,137 

223 

227 

283 
232 
497 

321 

1,213 

1,314 

10 

820 

«824 

117 

11 

265 
21 

382 

84 

99 

2,823 

1»4 

64 

235 

3 
112 
160 

(>) 
2 

308 
235 
450. 

368 

1,206 

998 

14 

855 

2  1,168 

115 

12 

240 

58 

China 

240 

170 

8 
100 

»76 

1,435 
2, 258 

316 
232 

125 

133 

Italy 

896 

1,405 

277 
18 

(') 

3 

Japan 

145 

2 

2 

3 

Poland 

(') 

Russia 

886 

382 
93 

1 

1 

Spain 

Sweden 

4 

1 

1 

385 
87 

121 

2,487 

78 

2 

113 

4,164 

220 

Other  countries 

155 

269 

233 

65 

Total 

14,  005        13.  9S(> 

10,901 

11,038 

10,  081 

11,267 

9,712 

10,974 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Official  sources  except  where  otherwise  noted.  Bales 
of  500  pounds  gross  weight,  or  478  pounds  net.  The  figures  for  cotton  refer  to  ginned  and  unginned  cotton 
and  linters,  but  not  to  mill  waste,  cotton  batting,  scarto  (Egyptian  and  Soudan).  Wherever  unginned 
cotton  has  been  separately  stated  in  the  original  reports,  it  has  been  reduced  to  ginned  cotton  in  this  state- 
ment at  the  ratio  of  3  pounds  unginned  to  1  pound  ginned.  / 


i  Less  than  .500  bales. 

'  International  Institute  of  Agriculture. 


s  Eight  months,  May-December. 


Table  311. — Cotton 

:  Farmpr 

ice  per  pound,  15th  of 

month,  United  Slates 

,  1909-1924 

Year  beginning 
August 

Aug. 
15 

Sept. 

15 

Oct. 
15 

Nov. 

15 

Dec. 
15 

Ian. 
15 

Feb. 
15 

Mar. 
15 

Apr. 
15 

May 
15 

June 
15 

July 

15 

Weight- 
ed av. 

1909 .___ 

1910.— 

1911... 

Cts. 
11.5 
14.4 
12.5 
11.6 
11.8 

cts. 

12.2 
13.8 
11.0 
11.2 
12.6 

CIs. 
13.2 
13.6 

9.6 
11.0 
13.2 

CIs. 
13.8 
14.0 

8.8 
11.4 
12.6 

CIs. 

14.2 
14.2 
8.6 
12.0 
12.0 

CIs. 
14.3 
14.4 

8.7 
12.0 
11.8 

CIs. 
14.0 
14.1 

9.4 
11.8 
12.2 

CTs. 
14.0 
13.9 
10.0 
11.8 
12.2 

CIs. 
14.0 
14.0 
10.5 
11.7 
12.0 

Cts. 
14.  1 
14.4 
11.0 
11.6 
12.3 

Cts. 
14.0 
14.5 
11.  1 
11.6 
12.4 

CIs. 
14.1 
13.8 
11.6 
11.6 
12.4 

CIs. 
13.6 
14.0 
9.7 

1912— 

1913 

11.5 
12.5 

At.  1909-1913. . 

12.3 

12.2 

12.1 

12.1 

12.2 

12.2 

12.3 

12.4 

12.4 

12.7 

12.7 

12.7 

12.3 

1914 

1915.. ._ 

1916 : 

1917 

10.6 
8.3 
13.6 
23.8 
30.0 
31.4 
34.0 

8.2 
9.8 
15.0 
23.4 
32.0 
30.8 
28.3 

7.0 
11.4 
16.8 
25.3 
30.6 
33.9 
22.4 

6.6 
11.4 
18.8 
27.5 
28.4 
36.0 
16.6 

6.7 
11.4 
18.4 
28.3 
28.2 
35.8 
12.7 

7.0 
11.4 
17.0 
29.3 
26.8 
36.0 
11.6 

7.4 
11.3 
16.4 
30.0 
24.4 
36.2 
11.  0 

7.8 
11.3 
17.0 
31.0 
24.2 
36.8 

9.8 

8.6 
11.5 
18.4 
30.2 
25.2 
37.5 

9.4 

8.8 
11.8 
19.6 
28.0 
27.8 
37.4 

9.6 

8.6 
12.4 
22.4 
28.0 
30.3 
37.3 

9.7 

8.4 
12.6 
24.5 
28.2 
31.8 
37.1 

9.7 

7.4 
11.2 
17.7 
27.2 

1918 

1919 _ 

1920 

28.8 
35.0 
17.2 

A  v.  1914-1920.. 

21.7 

21.1 

21.1 

20.8 

20.2 

19.9 

19.5 

19.7 

20.1 

20.4 

21.2 

21.8 

20.6 

1921 

11.2 
20.9 
23.8 
27.8 

16.2 
20.6 
25.6 
22.2 

18.8 
21.2 
28.0 
23.1 

17.0 
23.1 
29.9 
22.5 

16.2 
24  2 
32.1 
22.0 

15.9 
25.2 
32.5 

15.7 
26.8 
31.4 

16.0 
28.0 
27.7 

16.0 
27.6 
28.7 

17.3 
26.2 
28.1 

19.6 
25.9 

27.8 

20.6 
24.8 
27.3 

16.9 

1922. 

1923 

23.5 
29  0 

1924... 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates.   Mean  of  prices  reported  on  1st  of  month  and  1st  of  succeed- 
ing month. 
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Table  312. — Cotton:  Farm  price  per  pound,  December  1,  by  States,  1908-1924, 

and  value  per  acre,  1924 


State 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Av. 
1909- 
1913 

1914 

Cts. 
7.3 
6.9 
6.9 
6.9 
12.2 

6.7 
6.8 
6.9 
6.8 
6.6 

6.4 
6.5 

6.5 
7.0 

1915 

Cts. 
11.4 
11.2 
11.3 
11.4 
14.8 

11.1 
11.5 
11.2 
11.1 
11.6 

11.3 
11.0 
11.3 
11.2 

1916 

Cts. 
19.4 
19.4 
19.6 
19.9 
31.0 

19.5 
20.5 
19.1 
19.4 
19.6 

19.5 
19.0 
19.0 
20.0 

1917 

Cts. 

27.8 
27.7 
28.4 
28.8 
50.5 

28.0 
28.5 
26.7 
26.7 
28.2 

27.3 

27.5 
26.5 
28.0 

1918 

Cts. 
26.5 
26.4 
27.6 
27.5 
43.0 

27.0 

27.8 
27.5 
28.2 
27.8 

26.7 
27.0 
25.5 
30.0 
48.0 

1919 

Cts. 

35.0 
35.2 
35.7 
35.8 
42.0 

34.8 
37.5 
35.0 
35.0 
36.4 

33.5 

34.0 
35.2 
43.0 
51.0 

1920 

Cts. 
15.0 
14.5 
14.5 
15.3 
17.0 

15.0 
15.3 
14.2 
13.2 
13.3 

13.0 

13.5 
10.5 
30.0 
30.0 

Av. 
1914- 
1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Value 
per 
acre 
19241 

Virginia 

N.Carolina 

S.  Carolina... 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi... 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

Missouri 

Oklahoma 

California 

cts. 

13.2 
13.9 
14.1 
14.2 
19.3 

14.2 
14.3 
13.7 
13.6 
14.0 

13.6 
13.5 
13.0 

Cts. 
13.8 
14.1 
14.2 
14.2 
21.0 

14.2 
14.4 
14.4 
14.0 
14.4 

14.1 
13.0 
13.3 
13.3 

Cts. 
9.0 
8.8 
8.8 
8.9 
12  0 

8.8 
9.2 
8.9 
8.6 
8.9 

8.8 
8.8 
8.0 
7.5 

Cts. 
12.0 
12.2 
12.4 
12.4 
15.7 

12.1 
12.3 
11.5 
11.5 
12.3 

12.4 
11.3 
11.3 
12.5 

Cts. 
13.1 
12.6 
12.7 
12.8 
17.0 

12.7 
12.6 
11.7 
11.5 
11.6 

12.7 
11.5 
11.4 
13.0 

Ct. 
12.2 

12.3 
12.4 
12.5 
17.0 

12.4 
12.6 
12.0 
11.8 
12.2 

12.3 
11.6 
11.4 

Cts. 
203 
20.2 
20.6 
20.8 
30.1 

20.3 
21.1 
20.1 

20.1 
20.5 

19.7 
19.8 
19.2 
24.2 

Cts. 

16.4 
16.4 
16.0 
16.6 
18.0 

16.0 
16.6 
15.0 
16.1 
16.1 

16.0 
15.0 
15.4 
17.0 
27.0 

Cts. 
23.0 
24.5 
24.3 
23.9 
23.0 

24.0 
24.1 
24.0 
23.5 
23.6 

24.5 
21.5 
23.0 
26.0 
30.0 

Cts. 

32.0 
30.8 
32.0 
32.0 
28.8 

31.8 
32.5 
30.3 
30.4 
31.9 

32.0 

32.5 
29.6 
32.0 
34.0 

Cts. 

23.0 
22.6 
22.1 
22.4 
22.5 

22.7 
23.7 
22.4 
22.4 
22.8 

23.2 

23.0 
22.2 
24.0 
26.4 

Dolls. 
37.03 
43.39 
35.36 
33.60 
29.25 

34.96 
40.76 
32.93 
31.58 
38.08 

37.12 
39.10 
40.63 
62.64 
68.64 

U.S.... 

13.9 

14.1 

8.8 

11.9 

12.2 

12.2 

6.8 

11.3 

19.6 

27.7 

27.6 

35.6 

13.9 

20.4 

16.2 

23.8 

31.0 

22.6 

37.07 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
1  Based  on  farm  price  December  1. 

Table  313. — Cotton,  middling:  Average  spot  price  per  pound  at  New  Orleans,  1900- 


Year  beginning 
August 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aver- 
age 

1900 !. 

Cents 

Cents 
10.39 
8.15 
8.43 
10.72 
10.54 

10.26 
9.24 

12.41 
9.11 

Cents 
9.57 
7.9,9 
8.22 
9.66 
9.80 

10.16 
10.  70 
11.19 
8.92 

Cents 
9.48 
7.32 
7.82 

10.72 
9.50 

11.28 
10.39 
10.84 
8.97 

Cents 
9.50 
7.93 
8.14 

12.52 
7.48 

11.88 
10.53 
11.54 
8.78 

Cents 
9.52 
7.88 
8.66 

14.06 
6.83 

11.56 
10.46 
11.84 
9.34 

Cents 
9.20 
8.08 
9.36 

14.38 
7.45 

10.67 
10.49 
11.63 
9.42 

Cents 
8.49 
8.54 
9.73 

15.07 
7.45 

10.84 
10.83 
10.93 
9.39 

Cents 

8.15 

9.13 

10.05 

14.45 

7.39 

11.28 
10.79 
10.20 
10.03 

Cents 
7.69 
9.39 
11.14 
13.41 
7.90 

11.33 

11.85 
10.86 
10.  59 

Cents 
8.05 
9.15 
12.71 
11.38 
8.87 

10.99 
12.81 
11.  59 
11.04 

Cents 
a  33 
8.94 
13.02 
10.86 
10.61 

10.96 
12.89 
10.81 
12.13 

Cents 

1801 _ 

1902. _.__ 

1903 _.__ 

1904 _. 

1905 

8.28 
8.43 
12.70 
10.  59 

10.48 
9.99 

13.13 
9.92 

8.40 
9.64 
12.49 
8.70 

10.97 

1906 

1907 

1908 

11.41 
9.80 

1909. 

1910 

1911 ____ 

1912. 

12.28 
14.92 
11.96 
12.07 
12.02 

12.66 
13.49 
11.29 
11.37 
13.11 

13.48 
14.21 
9.61 
10.95 
13.73 

14.40 
14.50 
9.35 
12  15 
13.26 

14.96 
14.  80 
9.17 
12.81 
12.98 

15.23 
14.95 
9.53 
12.58 
12.93 

14.88 
14.62 
10.  31 
12.51 
12.90 

14.74 
14.54 
10.65 
12.45 
12.95 

14.64 
14.70 
11.61 
12.44 
13.11 

14.89 
15.48 
11.72 
12.29 
13.36 

14.85 
15.26 
12.07 
12  44 
13.79 

14.93 
14.30 
12.93 
12.34 
13.34 

14.33 

14.65 
10.85 
12  26 

1913 

Average  1909-1913- 

12.65 

12.38 

12.40 

12.73 

12.95 

13.04 

13.04 

13.07 

13.30 

13.55 

13.68 

13.57 

13.03 

1914. 

(') 

8.94 
14.26 
25.07 
30.23 
31.38 
34.03 

2  8.  42 
10.40 
15.27 
21.68 
33.22 
30.38 
27.48 

7.02 
11.95 
17.24 
26.76 
31.18 
35.28 
20.95 

7.43 
11.50 
19.45 
28.07 
29.  75 
39.58 
17.65 

7.18 
11.89 
18.34 
29.07 
29.44 
39.89 
14.59 

7.87 
12.04 
17.  33 
31.07 
28.84 
40.28 
14.53 

8.01 
11.45 
17.14 
30.91 
20.97 
39.39 
12.85 

8.34 
11.73 

17.94 
32.  76 
26.84 
40.69 
11.08 

9.43 
11.88 
19.51 
33.  05 
,26.  70 
41.41 
11.17 

9.04 
12.61 
20.06 
28.90 
29.22 
40.31 
11.80 

9.12 
12.80 
24.18 
30.71 
32.09 
40.49 
11.03 

8.71 
13.03 
25.41 
29.50 
33.93 
39.41 
11.49 

1915 _ 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920  

1 1.  68 
18.84 
28.96 
29.87 
38.21 
16.55 

Average  1914-1920 . 

20.98 

21.48 

21.92 

21.49 

21.71 

20.96 

21.34 

21.88 

21.71 

22.  92 

23.07 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

12.78 
21.55 
24.22 
26.65 

19.35 
20.74 
27.71 
22.79 

18.99 
22.  05 
29.18 
23.48 

17.27 
25.34 
33.68 
23.95 

17.16 
25.48 
34.88 
23.66 

16.53 
27.51 
33.93 

16.36 
28.78 
31.90 

16.  74 
30.43 

28.74 

16.80 
28.42 
30.41 

19.31 
26.63 
30.70 

21.68 
28.61 
29.43 

22.01 
25.73 
29.23 

17.92 
25.94 
30.33 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Prior  to  Aug.  16,  1915,  compiled  from  quotations  in 
Market  Reports  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  except  Sept.  23  to  Nov.  16,  1914,  when  the  Exchange 
was  closed,  quotations  for  which  time  were  taken  from  the  New  York  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle; 
from  Aug.  10, 1915,  compiled  from  daily  reports  of  the  Cotton  Division;  average  of  daily  closing  quotations. 

i  Market  closed.  >  No  quotations  prior  to  Sept.  23.    Average  for  7  days' business. 
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Table  314. — Cotton,  middling:  Average  spot  price  per  pound  at  nine  markets, 

1914-1984 

NORFOLK 


Year  beginning 
August 


1914- 
1915- 
1916- 
1917- 
1918.- 

1919- 
1920.. 
1921.. 
1922.. 
1923- 
1924.. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Cents    Cents 


8.77 
14.32 
25.33 
31.  51 

30.  79 
37.00 
12.57 
21.50 
24.20 
27.31 


10.30 
15.39 
21.92 
33.28 

29.58 
29.06 
19. 10 
20.99 
27.79 
■3.08 


Oct. 


Cents 


11.87 
17.40 
26.99 
30.23 

33.70 
21.23 
18.66 
22.48 
28.65 
23.56 


Nov 


Cents 


11.39 
19.37 
28.35 
27.59 

37.47 
17.34 
17.12 
25.40 
33.16 
23.85 


Dec. 


Cents 


11.76 
17.87 
29.18 
27.83 

37.99 
14.46 
17.28 
25.44 
34.18 
23.59 


Jao. 


Cents 


11.92 
17.50 
30.47 
26.23 

38.84 

14.85 

16. 

27.59 

33.65 


Feb. 


Cents 
7.89 
11.53 
16.54 
3(1.  36 
24.38 

38.60 
12.89 
16.83 
28.75 
31.79 


Mar. 


Cents 
8.33 
11.63 
18.41 
32.42 
25.27 

39.20 
11.37 
17.27 
30.08 
28.41 


Apr. 


Cent 
9.38 
11.76 
19.  73 
32.99 
25.87 

40.11 
11.20 
17.12 
28.13 
30.37 


May  ]  June 


Cents 
9. 12 
12.  01 
20.09 
29.26 
28.32 

40.50 
11.60 
19.46 
2fi.  22 
30.37 


Cent 
8.97 
12.83 
24.33 
28.95 
31.18 

40.50 
10.76 
21.44 
27.89 
29.31 


July 


Cents 
8.43 
13.04 
25.21 
29.59 
33.18 

40.  50 
11.31 
22.  17 
25.96 
29.91 


Aver- 
age 


Cents 


11.62 
18.85 
28.82 
28.74 

37.32 
16.92 
18.00 

25.87 
30.15 


AUGUSTA 


1914 
1915 

1916... 14.18 

24.59 


1918 


1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924.... 


31.14 


30.  72 
35.03 
12.83 
21.55 
24.63 
27.08 


10.  22 
15.31 


29.41 
28.17 
19.49 
20.93 
27.76 
22.72 


11.88,  11.47 

17. 70|  19.61 

26. 93!  28.  42 

30.46;  27.98 

34.  721  38.  34 

21.  (SO:  17.  75 
18.  74  16. 

22.  38  25. 18 
28.  75  33. 16 

23.  29  23. 77 


11.73 
18.64 
28.37 
28.24 

38.46 

14.02 
17.17 
25.  46 
34.28 
23.44 


11.95 
17.  76 
31.16 
27.33 

39.67 

14.40 
16.74 
27.66 
33.55 


7.90 
11.49 
16.46 
31.15 
25.43 

38.48 
12.07 
16.00 
28.78 
31.61 


8.27 
11.66 
18.74 
33.41 
20.17 

40.04 
10.82 
17.09 

30.07 
28.73 


9.40 
11.74 

20.  OS 


41.08 
11.00 
10.88 
28.14 
30.08 


9.17 
12.  54 
20.41 


41.44 
11.30 
19.  30 

26.  81 
30.06 


8.92 
12.  05 

24.00 


42.  13t 
10.  62 
21.49 
28.  IB 
29.19 


8.56 
12.  79 
25.  32 


40.  65 
11.29 

22  38 
25.  84 
28.94 


I 


11.56 
19.07 

29.01 


37.93 
16.62 
17.97 
25.92 
30.06 


SAVANNAH 


1914.. 
1915- 
1916- 
1917.. 
1918.. 

1919- 
1920. . 
1921.. 
1922.. 
1928.. 
1924- 


8.02 
14.21 
25.20 
31.22 

31.64 

34.  69 
12.74 
21.29 
24.45 
26.74 


10.24 
15.40 
21.87 
32.91 

29.66 
28.74 
19.  04 
20.88 
27.85 
22.89 


11.95 
17.54 
27.05 
30.53 

34.56 
22.12 

19.30 
22.37 
28.77 
23.59 


11.60 

19.69 
28.20 
29.43 

38.45 
18.38 
17.17 
25. 19 
33.09 
24.00 


12.11 
19.27 

29.28 
29.52 

38.91 
15.68 
17.39 
25.61 
34.18 
23.70 


12.20 
18.45 
31.12 
31.00 

39.89 

15.  62 
17.06 
27.58 
33.38 


8.14 
11.79 

30.94 
27.00 

39.43 

13.95 
10.72 
28.75 
31.  54 


I 


I 


8.  36 
11.90 
18.82 
32.53 
27.04 

40.31 
11.75 

17.  36 
30.11 
28.27 


9.29 
11.  SO 
20.  U 
33.42 
26.96 

41.60 
11.48 
17.04 
28.16 
30.03 


9.30 
12.61 
20.  62 
31.50 
29.11 

41.53 
31.83 
19.39 
26.44 
30.14 


9.03 
12.75 
24.83 
30.  24 
31.92 

41.74 

10.90 
21.52 
28.29 
29.13 


8.66 
13.00 
25.  95 
30.10 
33.01 

40.87 
11.  31 

22.  09 
25.74 
29.12 


29.29 
30.02 

38.22 
17.20 

18.12 
25.87 
30.00 


MONTGOMERY 


1914- 
1915-- 
1916- 
1917- 
1918.. 


1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 


8.42 
13.92 
24.07 
30.75 

30.68 
36.38 
11.89 
21.28 
24.23 


10.02 
15.21 
21.47 
32.39 


11.74 
17.43 

20.98 
30.24 


29.20  34.26 
27.84  21.24 
18.73  18  46 
20.17  21.75 
27.61  28.68 
22.05  22.67 


11.27 
19.34 

28.43 
28.56 

38.16 
17.97 
16.68 
24.86 
32.87 
23.09 


11.65 
18.33 
29.49 
28.19 

38.26 
14.40 
10.92 
25.02 
34.00 
22.76 


11.75 

17.78 
31.  28 
28.48 

39.29 
13.86 
16.46 
27.05 
33.34 


7. 70 
11.32 
16.81 
31.30 

27.00 

38.39 

12.  32 
16. 18 
28.61 
81.50 


8.04 
11.37 
18.64 
33.  36 
25.98 

39.41 
10.39 

16.55 
29.81 
28.34 


9.04 
11.52 
19.88 
33.  88 
26.81 

40.90 
10.53 
16.15 

27.85 
29.81 


8.82 
12.28 
20.14 
29.  48 
28.54 

40.67 

10.89 
18.  06 
25.97 
29.78 


8.70 
12.  4« 
24.  0i> 
29.  SO 
31.10 

40.88 
10.09 
21.08 

27.  86 

28.  95 


8.38 
12.  69 
24.82 
29.  03 
33.36 

40.15 
10.53 
22:05 
25.70 
28.  67 


11.37 

18.86 
29. 15 
29.28 

37.52 
16.37 
17.48 

25.49 
29.82 


MEMPUIS 


1914- 
1915-. 
1916- 
1917.. 
1918.. 


1919- 
1920. 
1921  _ 
1922.. 

1923. 
1924- 


8.91 
14.  35 

25.  98 
30.  98 


33.48 
36.  35 
12.17 
22.07 
24.08 
27. 37 


10.32 
15.56 
22.97 
33.89 

30.  96 
31.00 
19.  46 
21.19 

27.73 
23.10 


12.1 

17.40 
27.54 
31.56 

35.  94 
21.68 
19.71 
22.09 
29.28 
23.24 


11.  55 
19.00 
28.91 
30.17 

41.17 
18.28 
18.27 
25.31 
33.54 
23.55 


12.12 

18.96 
29.  57 
29.42 

39.88 
14.  71 
18.15 
25.80 
34.  67 
23.61 


12.29 
17.88 
31.07 
29.29 

40.35 
14.46 
17.80 

27.68 
34.07 


7.87 
11.79 
17.00 
31.  30 
27.18 

39.22 
13.48 
17.01 
28.74 
32.31 


8.20 
11.82 
18.17 

32.82 
26.86 

40.04 
11.65 
17.28 
30.  03 
28.02 


9.24 
12.00 
19.9 
33.5' 
26.90 

41.  69 
11.25 
17.00 
29.02 
30.  35 


9.17 
12.81 

20.  34 


8.99 
13.0' 

24.02 


30.08-  30.00 

29.  08:  32. 16 

41.311  40.73 
11.631  11.06 
19. 19!  21.  79 
26.89|  28.58 

30.  64;  30.  05 


13.15|  11.83 
25.75!  19.08 
30.  00  29. 49 
33. 89  30. 11 

39.60  38.70 
±0.82   17.20 


22.  72! 
26.51] 
29.  42 


18.38 
20.21 
30.  42 
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Table  314. — Cotton,  middling:  Average  spot  price  per  pound  at  nine  markets, 

1914-1924— Continued 

LITTLE  ROCK 


Year  beginning 
August 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aver- 
age 

18H 

Cents 

Cento 

Cento 

Cento 

Cents 

Cento 

Cento 
7.67 
11.94 
16.81 
30.96 
26.45 

39. 10 
13.35 
16.90 
28.46 
3L76 

Cents 
8.16 
11.88 
17.89 
82.53 
26.83 

40.19 
11.49 
16.89 
30.02 
28.70 

Cento 
9.04 
12.25 
19.71 
33.32 
26.40 

42.57 
10  63 

16.87 
28.24 

3a  16 

Cents 
9.07 
12.80 
19.99 
30.00 
28.33 

41.45 
11.35 
18.90 
26.41 
30.20 

Cento 
8.89 
12.96 
23.90 
29.28 
31.34 

40,31 
10.68 
21.17 
27.88 
29.50 

Cents 
8.58 
13.07 
25.42 
29.35 
33.55 

39.60 
10  58 
22.07 
26.39 
29.48 

Cento 

1815 

8.61 
14.27 
26.49 

10.08 
16.26 
22.14 

33.99 

30  31 
28.28 
19.60 
20.76 
27.64 
22.65 

12.32 
17.33 
26.72 
31.70 

36.32 
21.38 
19.76 
21.80 
29.10 
23.24 

11.68 
19.68 
28.26 
30.11 

40.08 
18.23 
18.12 
26.22 
33.55 
23.33 

12.15 
18.80 
29.55 
29.37 

39.94 
14.96 
17.84 
25.53 
34.41 
23.34 

12  28 
17.70 
31.02 
28.20 

39.98 
14.45 
17.57 
27.15 
33.94 

11.84 
18.89 

1916. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

3a  73 

31.73 
34.89 
11.81 
21.47 
24.20 
27.11 

29.76 

,1929 

1921. 

1922 

18.12 

1923 

1924 

30.22 

DALLAS 


1914 

1915 ■. 

1916 

1917 

1918 .,...,.... 

1919 ....... 

1920 __. 

1921 

1922...- 

1923.. 

1924 


8.56 
14.14 
24.86 
31.09 

31.06 
32.74 
12.11 
21.19 
23.49 
27.33 


10.17 
14.83 
21.88 
33.34 

30.60 
26.40 
19.25 
20.14 
27.05 
22.11 


11.72 

16.  81 
26.16 
30.89 

36.65 
20.69 
19.17 
21.67 
28.51 
22.73 


11.13 
19.18 
27.46 
28.78 

40.58 
17.08 
17.10 
24.75 
32.92 
22.95 


11.73 
17.63 
28.53 
29.33 

4L11 
13.70 
17.12 
24.79 
33.94 
22.74 


11.84 
17. 17 
30.74 
27.72 

42.08 
13.63 
16.  75 
26.68 
33.25 


7.87 
11.37 

15.75 
30.71 
25.84 

41.26 

12.16 
16.44 
27.86 
31.14 


8.25 
11.63 
17.77 
32.56 
25.68 

42.79 
10.64 
16.93 
29.88 
27.89 


9.15 
11.78 
19.09 
31.32 
27.02 

42.78 
10.53 
16.70 
27.79 
29.84 


8.71 
12  47 
19.58 
28.85 
29.75 

40.60 
11.20 
19.08 
25.87 
29.88 


8.57 
12  72 
24.17 
29.76 
3210 

39.64 
10.23 
21.37 
27.72 
28.84 


8.25 
13.04 
25.04 
28.79 
34.16 

38.30 
10.50 
22.05 
25.34 
29.20 


11.61 
18.43 
28.47 
29.64 

38  95 
15.79 
17;  84 
25.31 
29.66 


HOUSTON 


1914 .... 

8.33 
11.82 
16.05 
30.91 
27.00 

39.95 
12  62 
17.05 

28.71 
31.79 

8.80 
12  09 
18.18 
32  94 
26.43 

41.68 
ia95 
17.51 
30  54 

28.60 

9.82 
12  27 
19.43 
31.80 
27.33 

42  33 
10  89 
17.24 
28.59 
30  56 

9.21 
1299 
20.13 
28.06 
30.18 

40  67 
11.85 
19.67 
26.65 
30  61 

9.06 
13.26 
24  60 
30.91 
32  04 

39.54 
11.02 
2218 
28.42 
29.65 

8.68 
13.60 
25.54 
2a  75 
34  24 

38.10 
11.69 
22  51 
25.62 
29.29 

1916. .. 

9.04 
14  79 
26.67 
31.26 

31.65 
32  94 

iao« 

21.59 
24.23 
27.69 

10.66 
15.39 
22  62 
33.70" 

31.36 

27.33 
20.02 
20.69 
27.78 
23.03 

1211 

17.42 
26.62 
32  OS 

36.88 
20.98 
19.64 
22.20 
29.00 
23.63 

11.62 
19.80 
27.87 
30.01 

40.79 
17.56 
17.66 
25.33 
33.46 
23.92 

12  27 
18.10 
28,77 
3a  26 

4a  74 
14.16 
17.73 

25.45 
34.63 
23.55 

12  36 
17.64 
31.26 
28.56 

41.72 
13.98 
17.20 
27.51 
33.85 

1200 

1916 

18.92 

1917....—. 

1918 

28.85 
3a  26 

1919 

38.78 

1920 ..... 

1921..: — 

1922 

1923 

18.33 
18.46 
25.94 
30  28 

1924 

GALVESTON 


1915.. 

9. 15 
14  77 
25.70 
31.  56 
31.87 

33.78 
13.33 
21. 79 
24.44 
28.01 

10.59 
15.48 
22  66 
3419 
31.58 

28.15 
20.33 
20.77 
27.80 
23.12 

12  20 
17.48 
26.82 
82  25 
37.10 

21.98 
20  06 
22  28 
29.11 
23.66 

11.66 
19. 82 
28.07 
30.30 
41.32 

$3 
25.37 
33.62 
23.92 

1230 
18.43 
29.11 
30  64 
41.87 

16.00 
17.98 
25.48 
34  70 
23.59 

12  39 
17.79 
31.28 
29.46 
42  53 

1438 
17.32 
27.54 
33.95 

11.89 
la  SO 

31.10 
28.26 
41.09 

1299 
17.10 

28.81 
81.92 

1214 
18.81 
33.06 
26.94 
42  66 

11.76 
17.58 
3052 

28.85 

12  30 
19.63 
32  23 
27.63 
4299 

11.47 
17.40 
28.63 
30  91 

1298 
2a  18 
28.40 
30.59 
41.64 

1201 

19.75 
2a  75 
30  82 

13.36 
24.68 
30.89 
32  87 
39.83 

11.27 
22  23 

28.57 
29.74 

ia7i 

25.99 
29.37 
34  62 
38.59 

11.80 
22  67 
25.87 
29.94 

1206 

1916. 

19.06 

1917 

1918 

29,06 
30.78 

39.41 

1920, .-..„—.; 

1921..  - 

16.89 
18.64 

1922 

2&  03 

1923 ." - 

3a  48 

1924 
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Table  315. — Cotton,  middling:  Monthly  average  spot  price  per  pound,  New  York, 

1889-1924 


Year  beginning 
August 


1890 

1891 


1894 


1896 

1897 


1900... 
1901— 
1902... 
1903... 


1904 

1905 

1906 

1907.. 

1908 


1909 

1910 

1911 _ 

1912 

1818 

Average  1900-1913. 


1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918. 

1919 

1920 


Average  1914-1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 


Aug. 


Cents 

11.39 

11.85 

8.05 

7.24 

7. 

6.93 

7.68 
8.10 
8.01 
5.93 

6.25 

9.85 
8.18 
8.97 
12.75 

10.82 
10.89 
10.31 

13  33 
10.29 


12.75 
16.27 
12.53 
12.04 
12.14 


13.15 


(') 

9.41 
14.64 
25.49 
33.88 
32.10 
36.23 


13.79 
21.86 
25.20 
29.02 


Sept. 


Cents 
11.32 
10.58 
8.60 
7.31 
8.17 

6.75 
8.39 
8.56 
7.13 
5.63 

6.48 
10.57 
8.40 
8.96 
11.99 

1L02 

10.85 
9.77 

12.57 
9.39 


13.00 
13.96 
11.31 
11.73 
13.44 


12.69 


(') 

10.83 
15.  79 
23.05 
35.09 
30.60 
30.07 


19.95 
21.35 
29.06 
24.24 


Oct. 


Cents 
10.61 
10.26 
8.53 
8.11 
8.33 

6.02 
9.01 
8.02 
6.30 
5.41 

7.30 
10.18 
8.35 
8.77 
9.94 

10.26 
10.35 
10.93 
11.50 
9.26 


13.99 
14.48 
9.63 
11.12 
14.08 


12.66 


S.37 

17.99 
28.02 
32.42 
34.98 
22.68 


19.  63 
22.73 
30.06 
24.51 


Nov. 


Cents 
10.26 
9.58 
8.16 
9.20 
8.17 

5.75 

8.65 

7. 

5.88 

5.39 

7.61 
9.89 
7.95 
8.45 
11.22 

10.00 
11.45 
10.77 
11.03 
9.40 


14.77 
14.77 


12.36 
13.68 


13.00 


"7.67 
11.89 
19.92 
29.78 
29.69 
39.40 
18.81 


22.45 


18.01 
25.64 
34.73 
24.22 


Dec. 


Cents 
10.25 
9.34 
7.97 
9.77 
7.91 

5.74 

8.41 

7.31 

6. 

5.77 

7.66 
10.10 
8.45 
8.64 
12.83 

7.90 
12.13 
10.71 
11.89 

9.23 


15.  25 
15.  07 
9.37 
13.01 
13.04 


13.15 


7. 

12.33 
18.29 
30.74 
30.22 
39.19 
15.68 


22.00 


18.30 
25.65 
35.92 
23.85 


Jan. 


Cents 
10.  62 
9.37 
7.54 
9.06 
8.07 

5.71 

8.26 
7.26 
5.92 
6.14 

7.78 
10.32 
8.28 
8.95 
14.42 

7.17 
11.87 
10.86 
11.73 

9.6? 


Feb. 


Cent.1; 

11.21 
9.13 
7.21 

9.  25 
7. 

5.62 

8.04 
7.20 
6.17 
6.50 

8.75 
9.52 
8.64 
9.65 
14.87 

7.75 
11.13 
11.04 
11.53 

9.82 


14.87 
14.90 
9.  55 
13.07 
12.72 


13.02 


12.33 
17.59 
32.26 
29.10 
39.26 
16.63 


22.21 


17.94 
27.65 
34.19 


14.84 
14.30 
10.34 
12.80 
12.83 


13.  02 


8  54 
11.73 
15.90 
31.76 
26.27 
38.77 
13.44 


20.92 


17.90 
28.63 
31.88 


Mar. 


Cents 
11.41 
8.98 
6.86 
9.00 
7.58 

6.07 
7.80 
7.30 
6.18 
6.40 

9.75 

8.62 

9.00 

10.08 

16.58 

8.03 
11.36 
11.20 
11.01 

9.77 


15.05 
14. 51 
10.63 
12.61 
13.27 


13.21 


9.01 
11.90 
18.46 
33.74 
27.74 
41.20 
11.74 


21.97 


18.32 
30.  55 
28.39 


Apr. 


Cents 
11.69 
8.93 
7.05 
8.13 
7.60 

6.71 

7.96 
7.45 
6.28 
6.20 

9.78 
8.35 
9.37 
10.44 
14.36 

7.91 
11.72 
11.12 
10.17 
10.49 


15.10 
14.87 
11.57 
12.29 
13.23 


13.41 


10.25 
12.05 
20.38 
31.  85 
28.82 
42.30 
12.14 


22.  54 


18.06 
28.88 
30  00 


May 


Cents 
12.17 

a  91 

7. 

7.76 

7.25 

7.00 
8.23 
7.73 
6.42 
6.22 

9.65 

8.15 

9.55 

11.46 

13.50 

8.26 
11.87 
12.04 
10.93 
11.31 


15.45 
15.80 
11.62 
11.08 
13.44 


13.66 


9.81 
12.94 
20.74 
27.57 
30.58 
41.25 
12.84 


22.25 


20.75 
27.20 
31.54 


June 


Cents 
12.17 

a  55 

7.55 

7. 

7.32 

7.18 

7. 

7.75 

6.47 

6.21 

9.22 
8.50 
9.38 
12.40 
11.65 

9.05 
11.06 
13.02 
11.63 
11.51 


15.  10 
15.48 
11.65 
12.25 
13.47 


13.59 


12.97 
25.33 
30.39 
32.96 
39.27 
12.00 


23.23 


22.10 
28.52 
29.96 


July 


Aver- 
age 


Cents  j  Cents 
12.161  11.27 
8.231 

7.32! 
a  07! 
7.121 


9.48 
7.68 
8.45 
7. 78 


7.06! 
7.28 
7.94 
6.15 
6.17 


a  io 

7.71 
6.40 
6.00 


10.06  8.36 
8. 47  9.  38 
9.22  8.73 
1X74  9.98 
10.92  12.84 


10.96 
10.89 
13.11 
11.01 
12.65 


16.74 
13.99 
12.57 
12.26 
13.17 


13.55 


9.22 
13.05 
26.30 
31.54 
35.33 
41.20 
12.41 


24.15 


22  27 
26.26 
32.07 


9.06 
11.30 
11.24 
11.53 

10.23 


14.66 
14.87 
10.85 
12.29 
13.21 


13.18 


11.98 
19.28 
29.68 
31.01 
38.29 
17.89 


18.92 
26.24 
31.11 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Prior  to  September,  1900,  compiled  from  the  New 
York  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle;  September,  1900,  to  date  compiled  from  Market  Reports  of  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  average  of  daily  closing  quotations. 

1  Cotton  Exchange  closed  on  account  of  the  war. 

» Cotton  Exchange  opened  on  Nov.  16.    Quotations  cover  only  half  month. 


Table  316.- 


-Colton:  Average  closing  price  per  pound  for  future  delivery,  New  York, 
.  1901-  


Prices  for  delivery  during- 

Year  and 
month 

Prices  for  delivery  during— 

month 

Jan. 

Mar. 

May 

July 

Oct. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Mar. 

May 

July 

Oct. 

Dec. 

1901 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 
8.23 
8.06 
7.53 
7.32 
7.06 
7.29< 
7.54 
7.46 
7.66 
7.86 

Cents 

7.91 

7.43 
7.25 
7.03 
7.29 
7.56 
7.50 
7.69 
7.89 
7.54 
8.08 

1902 
January 

Cents 
7.94 

Cents 
8.04 
8.47 
a  87 

"7."84 
7.76 
7.82 
8.39 
a  44 
8.10 
8.29 

Cents 

a  12 

a  4i 
a  75 

9.13 
9.21 

7.9i 
8.41 
8.44 
8.12 
8.31 

Cents 

a  is 

8.40 
8.79 
9.10 
9.03 

8.66 

a  62 

"a"37 
a  14 
a  32 

Cents 
7.64 
7.83 
8.09 
8.19 
8.07 
7.88 
7.85 
7.92 
8.54 

a  46 

Cents 

7.34 
7.26 
7.05 
7.31 
7.59 
7.53 
7.70 
7.89 
7.53 
8.08 

7.98 

April 

May 

"7."35 
7.62 
7.56 
7.72 
7.84 
7.50 
a  12 





April 

May 

June 

July 

August.  .. 
September  . 

October 

November- 
December.. 

8.10 
7.99 
7.82 
7.76 
7.86 
8.56 
8.64 
a  22 
a  42 

8.09 
7.98 
7.81 

July 

7.76 

August 

September . 

October 

November- 
December  . . 

""7.73 
7.83 
7.49 
8.15 

""7."5» 
7.47 
a  14 

7.84 
8.84 
a  57 
8.20 
8.40 
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Table  316. — Cotton:  Average  closing  price  per  pound  for  future  delivery,  New  York, 

1901-19U— Continued 


Year  and 

month 


1903 

January 

February— 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November- 
December.. 

1904 

January 

February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November- 
December.. 

1905 

January 

February- 
March 

April 

May _. 

June 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November. . 
December . . 

1906 

January 

February- 
March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November- 
December.. 

1907 

January 

February... 

March 

April 

May 

June— 

July-. 

August 

September 

October 

November. 
December. 

1908 

January 

February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November- 
December.. 


Prices  for  delivery  during- 


Jan.    Mar.   May   July    Oct.     Dec. 


Cents 
&69 


8.96 
9.75 
9.65 
9.88 
9.70 
9.63 
1100 
12.56 

13.84 


11.62 
11.05 
9.72 
9.59 
9.98 
10.48 
9.97 
9.68 
7.49 

6.76 

"7."79 
7.67 
8.01 
8.83 
10.  80 
10.86 
10.62 
10.18 
11.11 
11.59 

11.30 

"io.lis 

10.52 
10.64 
10.  45 
10.41 
9.60 
9.26 
10.67 
10.07 
9.57 


10.  05 
10.29 
10.21 
11.12 
11.77 
11.98 
12.  23 
11.64 
10.66 
10.  20 
10.74 

10.92 


9.23 
9.09 
8.85 
8.56 
8.61 
8.97 
8.66 


Cents 
8.73 
9.46 
9.84 


9.63 
9.87 
9.70 
9.67 
11.06 
12.76 

14.25 
14.06 
15.01 


9.63 
10.03 
10.50 
10.06 

9. 

7.66 

6.85 
7.34 
7.51 

"8.09 

8.  89 
10.97 
10.  94 
10.72 
10.34 
11.32 
11.88 

1147 

10.58 
10.58 

io.~70 

10.53 
10.52 
9.71 
9.41 
10.83 
10.24 
9.79 

9.53 
9.29 

9.  56 
10.31 
11.20 
11.80 
12. 

12.32 
11.75 
10.71 
10.33 
10.91 

1108 
10.70 
10.07 
8.99 
9.01 
9.21 
9.10 
8.92 
8.59 
8.56 
8.93 
8.72 


Cents 
8.77 
9.49 
9.82 
10.29 
11.17 


9.69 
9.71 
11.07 
12.83 

14.46 
14.39 
15.28 
14.06 
13.12 


10.13 
10.60 
10.11 
9.91 

7.78 

6.94 

7.38 
7.61 
7.48 
7.81 
9.18 
11.02 
10.99 
10.79 
10.43 
11.42 
12.03 

11.59 
10.78 
10.79 
1115 

11.32 


9.52 
10.90 
10.35 

9.95 

9.65 

9.40 
9.70 
9.68 
10.73 

12."  ii 

12.40 
11.83 
10.70 
10.39 
10.96 

1110 
10.81 

10.19 
8.93 
9.45 


8.64 

8.52 
8.92 
8.78 


Cents 
8.77 
9.35 
9.63 
9.89 
10.70 
12.14 
12.49 


9.70 
9.73 
11.07 
12.87 

14.53 
14.43 
15.  34 
14.30 
13.27 
11.10 
10.49 


10.10 
9.95 
7. 

7.05 
7.43 
7.55 
7.41 

7.77 
8.52 
10.63 


11.48 
12.09 

11.65 

10.90 
10.  85 
11.04 
11.09 
10.  45 
10.13 


10.97 
10.43 
10.04 

9.73 
9.57 
9.  76 
9.73 
10.80 
11.73 
1194 

ii.44 

10.77 
10.38 
10.91 

10.97 
10. 61 
10.05 
9.02 
9.50 
10.18 
9.49 


8.49 
8.8fi 
8.75 


Cents 
8.09 
8.33 
8.54 
8.54 
9.08 

10.04 
9.89 

10.10 
9.82 
9.52 


12.11 
11.79 
12.31 
11.  76 
11.15 
9.74 
9.60 
10.00 
10.39 
9.78 


7.63 

7.18 
7.54 
7.64 
7.55 
7. 
8. 
10.78 
10.69 
10.46 
9.85 


10.74 
10.31 
10.28 
10.47 
10.59 
10.36 
10.30 
9.39 
8.92 
10.63 

"9."60 


9.70 
9.82 
10.03 
9.9' 
10.93 
11.64 
11.86 
12.02 
11.45 
10.67 


10.29 
10.02 
9.71 
8.97 
9.04 
9.42 
9.31 
9.09 
8.84 
8.97 
8.65 
8.54 


Cents 


8.43 
8.42 
8.96 
9.76 
9.67 
9.87 
9.71 
9.65 
11.01 
12.45 


1143 
12.06 
11.60 
11.04 
9.69 
9.56 
9.96 
10.46 
9.90 
9.58 
7.47 


7.63 
7.70 
7.63 
7.97 
8.79 
10.86 
10.80 
10.57 
10.09 
10.96 
1151 


10.34 
10.32 
10.48 
10.  60 
10.41 
10.  37 
9.52 
9.18 
10.61 
10.01 
9.55 


9.90 
10.  11 
10.05 
10.99 
11  67 
11.91 
12.14 
11  57 
10.84 
10.64 
11.34 


10.00 
9.73 
8.98 
8.99 
9.27 
9.  15 
8.90 
8.07 
8.77 
9.  15 


Year  and 
month 


1909 

January 

February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September  . 

October 

November- 
December.. 

1910 

January 

February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September  . 

October 

November.. 
December. 

1911 

January 

February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September  . 

October 

November.. 
December.. 

1912 

January 

February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Septomber . 

October 

November- 
December. 

1913 

January 

February.  _. 

March , 

April _. 

May_ 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November. 
December. 

1914 

January 

February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October — 
November- 
December. 


Prices  for  delivery  during- 


Jan. 


Cents 
9.33 
9.22 
9.16 
9. 
10.57 
10.97 
12.18 
12.22 
12.74 
13.75 
14.57 
15.03 

14.6 


12.67 
12.35 
12.59 
12.23 
12.83 
13.49 
13.17 
14.38 
14.51 
14.78 

14.62 

12."45 
12.77 
12.99 
13.30 
12.30 
11.26 
10.99 
9.28 
■9.01 
8.76 

9.24 

10.  35 
10.63 
11.43 
11.44 
11.52 
12.34 
1154 
11.43 
10.71 

12.  05 
12.61 

12.72 
11.52 
11.41 
11.34 
11.00 
11.31 
1128 
11.23 

13.  09 
13.37 
13.10 
12.48 

12.16 

1138 
11.58 
11.94 
12.57 
12.18 


Mar. 


May 


Cents 
9.38 
9.50 
9.45 
9.87 
10.57 
10. 
12.19 
12.24 
12.81 
13.83 
14.79 
15.36 

14.68 
14.55 
14.88 

12."  66 
12.24 
12.86 
13.55 
13.26 
14.50 
14.69 
15.06 

14.82 
14.07 
14.27 
12.90 
13.06 
13.36 
12.37 
11.35 
11.11 
9.41 
9.11 
8.87 

9.37 
10.02 
10.34 
11.57 
11.53 
11.63 
12.44 
11.67 
11.57 
10.87 
12.19 
12.63 

12.34 
12.29 
12.28 
11.21 
11.09 
11.42 
11.36 
1J.32 
13.18 
13.40 
13.17 
12.67 

12.42 
12.21 

12.00 
11.62 
11.99 
12.61 
12.24 


Cents 
9.34 
9.45 
9.41 
10.17 
10. 
11.10 
12.20 
12.26 
12.  80 
13.86 
14.92 
15.63 

14.84 
14.64 
14.84 
14.72 
15.10 


12.97 
13.59 
13.31 
14.  58 
14.82 
15.24 

14.99 
14.25 
14.42 
14.74 
15.60 
13.41 
12.  46 
1144 
11.22 
9.54 
9.20 


9.52 
10.18 
10.44 
11.16 
11.18 
11.09 
12.50 
11.74 
11.65 
10.94 
12.19 
12.62 

12.27 
12.12 
11.94 
11.79 
11.48 
1156 
11.40 
11.36 
13.24 
13.40 
13.13 
12.63 

12.  2J 
11.92 
12.00 
12.57 
13.00 
12.79 
12.46 


July 


Cents 
9.28 
9.43 
9.33 
10.13 
10.75 
11.00 
12.12 


13.  15 
13.80 
14.86 
15.62 

14.83 
14.48 
14.60 
14.50 
15.03 
15.06 
15.76 
13.59 
13.28 
14.57 
14.78 
15.24 

15.00 
14.26 
14.24 
14.72 
15.  69 
15.18 
13.75 
11.49 
11.22 
9.61 
9.26 
9.07 


10.27 
10.  55 
11.29 
11.24 
11.22 
12.06 


11.09 
10.99 
12.  19 
12.56 

12.20 

12.  05 
11.86 
11.79 
11.57 
11.94 
12.04 

13.24 

13.  30 
13.04 
12.57 

12.20 
11.88 
11.84 
12.38 
12.54 
12.97 
12.27 
The 


No    quotations 

•    Cotton  Exchange  was 

ing  these  months  and 

7.401    7.551    7.721    7.89 

7.291    7.48!    7.651    7.81 


Oct.    Dec, 


Cents 
9.05 
9.29 
9.22 
9.95 
10.61 
10.98 
12.17 
12.22 
12.71 
13.57 
12.04 
13.37 

12.95 
12.08 
12.78 
12.54 
12.80 
12. 45 
13.04 
13.62 
13.21 
14.32 


13.52 

13.38 
12.97 
12.61 
12.89 
13.09 
13.32 
12.33 
11.27 
10.92 
9.29 
9.28 
9.19 

9.70 
10.30 
10.61 
11.40 
11.  39 
11.46 
12.31 
11.55 
11.26 
10.43 
11.59 
11.79 

11.50 
11.52 
11.44 
1134 
11.03 
11.38 
11.40 
11.38 
13.  25 
13.74 

ii.'si 


11.60 
11.46 
11.37 
11.64 
12.00 
12.67 
12.10 
New 


Cents 
9.01 
9.24 
9.18 
9.93 
10.62 
1101 
12.20 
12.24 
12.77 
13.74 
14.42 
14.88 

12,68 

12.52 
12.60 
12.38 
12.62 
12.26 

12.  87 
13.52 
13.19 
14.36 
14.57 
14.75 

13.25 
12.86 
12.50 
12. 1 9 
13.00 
13.31 
12.33 
11.31 
11.03 
9.44 
9.23 
9.10 

9.82 
10.37 
10.67 
11.47 
11.48 
11.  56 
12.37 
11.63 
11.49 
10.71 
11.96 
12.53 

11.44 
11.52 
1145 
11.37 
11.04 
11.37 
11.34 
11.33 
13.19 

13.  59 
13.31 
12.68 


11.54 
11.44 
11.64 

12.03 
12.70 
12.27 
York 


closed  dur- 

to  Nov.  16. 


1.07], 


Crops  other  than  Grains,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables  761 

Table  316. — Cotton:  Average  closing  -price  per  pound  for  future  delivery,  New  York, 

1901-1984 — Continued 


Year  and 
month 


1915 
January — 
February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September  . 

October 

November.. 
December.. 

1916 

January 

February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 
October — 
November- 
December. 

1917 
January-  -. 
February- 
March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November-. 
December.. 

1918 

January 

February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September  . 

October 

November.. 
December.. 

1919 
January — 
February- 
March 

Apeil 

May .-. 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November. 
December.. 


Prices  for  delivery  during- 


Jan.    Mar.   May   July    Oct.     Dec 


Cents 
8.04 
9.40 
9.85 
10.83 
10.13 
10.13 
9.60 
9.82 
11.27 
12.56 
11.83 
12.16 


12.26 
12.30 
12.36 
12.40 
13.14 
13.23 
13.27 
14.79 
15.87 
18.01 
19.93 
18.10 


17.46 
15.97 
17.39 
18.74 
19.89 
24.74 
24  91 
23.97 
21.55 
26.30 
27.72 
29.37 


31.42 


Cents 
8.35 
8.48 
8.61 
11.03 
10.36 
10.37 
9.85 
10.06 
11.53 
12.79 
12.07 
12.44 


12.34 
11.63 
11.67 
12.54 
13.28 
13.38 
13.43 
14.93 
16.03 
1814 
20.09 
18.37 


30.09 
28.31 
24.08 
23.79 
24.14 
30.39 
32.80 
30.03 
27.35 
27.44 


26.86 
19.23 
20.45 
22.60 
26.32 
30.67 
34.32 
31.71 
30.36 
33.89 
35.89 
.36. 


17.55 

15.81 

17. 

18.87 

20.05 

24.92 

25.08 

24.12 

21.71 

26.16 

27.35 


30.89 
30.54 
32.51 
27.11 
23.97 
23.75 
24.09 
30.31 
32  69 
29.76 
26.87 
26,31 


24.65 
22.60 
24.94 
22.38 
26.  14 
3a  50 
34.24 
31.78 
30.50 
33.63 
34.48 
34.66 


Cents 
8  57 
8.73 
9.02 
9.98 
9.34 
10.58 
10.06 
10.29 
11.75 
12  94 
12.23 
12.66 


12.57 
11.84 
11.85 
11.87 
12.74 
13.51 
13.58 
15.07 
16.20 
18.27 
20.26 
18.59 


17.77 
15.92 
18.14 
20.03 
20.  10 
25.05 
25.20 
24.25 
21.83 
26.12 
27.16 
28.70 


30.49 
3a  08 
32.08 
3a  32 
25.52 
24.20 
24.09 
30.28 
32.62 
29.61 
26.57 
25.47 


23.48 
21.63 
23.76 
26.85 
28.99 
30.38 
34.15 
31.73 

3a  57 

33.45 
33.44 
32.75 


Cents 
8.76 
8.92 
9.28 
10.26 
9.52 
9.43 
8.84 
10.49 
11.86 
12  97 
12.30 
12.78 


12.70 
12.01 
12.02 
12.02 
12.82 
12.85 
12.  85 
15.12 
16.28 
18.32 
20.26 
18.63 


17.77 
15.96 
17.99 
19.73 
20.31 
24.93 
26.20 
23.98 
21.88 
26.06 
26.92 
28.39 


30.15 
29.58 
31.55 
29.87 
25.17 
28.32 
27.78 
32.76 
32  56 
29.49 
26.32 
24  83 


22.63 
20.95 
22.32 
25.03 
28.56 
31.65 
34  60 
31.69 
30.48 
33.16 
32.63 
31.24 


Cents 
8.98 
9.17 
9.58 
10.61 
9.88 
9.82 
9.25 
9.41 
10.75 
12.27 
12.01 
12.42 


12.56 
12.11 
12.14 
12.17 
12.93 
13.00 
13.05 
14.55 
15.60 
17.54 
18.28 
16.83 


16.62 
15.55 
17.27 
18.65 
19.78 
24.57 
24  93 
24.13 
21.88 
27.16 

27."l9 


28.93 
28.39 
30.45 
28  70 
24.33 
24.33 
24  84 
31.01 
33.65 
31.60 
24  44 
22.73 


20  71 
19.65 
20.78 
23.27 
27.07 
31.10 
34  47 
31.57 

3a  08 

33.23 
29.12 
28.64 


Cents 
9.13 
9.32 
9.77 

ia7« 

10.10 
10.07 
9.61 
9.70 
11.12 
12  41 
11.68 
12.11 


12.69 
12  25 
12.30 
12.34 
13.08 
13.16 
13.22 
14  72 
15.79 
18  04 
19.86 
18  50 


16.71 

15.68 
17.36 
18  71 
19.86 
24  69 
24.90 
23.98 
21.63 
26.68 
28.42 
29.81 


28.66 
28.15 
30.23 
28.43 
24.20 
23.94 
24  30 
30.50 
32.96 
30.48 
28  10 
28.16 


19.29 
19.42 
20.48 
22.83 
26.58 
30.86 
34  48 
31.79 
30.35 
3416 
37.06 
38.29 


Year  and 

month 


1920 

January 

February- . 

March 

April 

May. 

June 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November- 
December.. 

1921 

January 

February— . 

March 

April 

May — 

June 

July 

August 

September  . 

October 

November- 
December .. 

1922 

January 

February- 
March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November- 
December  _ 

1923 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June. 

July.. 

August 

September 

October 

November. 
DecAnber. 

1924 

January 

February.. 
March..-— 

April. 1 

May -— 

June -- 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November- 
December  _ 


Cents 
38.15 
28.78 
30.24 
33.73 
34  08 
32.91 
31.00 
27.53 
23.86 
20.28 
17.53 
15.22 


16.71 
'14  61 
'13.13 

'13.58 
14.03 
13.22 
13.06 
1418 
19.68 
18.94 
17.45 
17.86 


Prices  lor  delivery  during- 


Jan.    Mar.   May    July    Oct.    Dec 


17.99 
116  04 
16.46 
17.27 
19.54 
21.17 
21.68 
21.48 
21.18 
22.52 
25.37 
25.43 


27.18 
'25.06 
25.42 
24.22 
22.91 
23.66 
22.59 
23.59 
27.35 
28.61 
33.72 
34  62 


*33.65 
126.44 
'24.47 
24.04 
24  38 
24  81 
25.52 
25.94 
23.06 
23.59 
23.93 
23.42 


Cents 
36.32 
36.09 
39.78 
33.02 
33.55 
32.40 
30.35 
27.24 
23.29 
20.10 
17.41 
15.12 


Cents 
34  58 
33.71 
37.25 
41.03 
4a  81 
131.88 
29.68 
26.91 
22.86 
19.90 
17.31 
15.25 


15.25 
13.56 
11.89 
11.93 
12  54 

•  13.  80 
13.46 

'14.47 
19.41 
18.36 
17.19 
17.49 


17.57 
17.59 
18.14 
17.29 
19.49 
21.04 
21.59 
21.51 
21.26 
22.63 
25.34 
25.63 


27.48 
28.52 
30.' 73 
124  05 
'22.89 
23.61 
22  61 
23.65 
27.34 
28.64 
33.92 
34  99 


33. 

31. 

28. 
124. 
124 
'24 

25. 

26. 

23. 

23. 

24. 

23. 


Cents 
32.80 
31.55 
34.48 
38.74 
38  16 
37.61 
40.58 
•26.68 
22.44 
19.59 
17.09 
15.32 


17.21 
17.30 
17.89 
17.90 
20.26 
'20.91 
"21.40 
21.42 
21.19 
22.56 
25.17 
25.64 


34  02 
31.85 
28.32 
29.98 


30.82  28 
'24  99 


'25.85 
26.35 
23.55 
24  11  23. 
24.54  24. 
24.16  24 


Cents 
30  23 
29.37 
31.  59 
35.00 
35.67 
34  68 
33.31 
29.61 
27.09 
21.36 
U6.  79 
15.33 


15.62 
14  35 
12  83 
13.06 
13.57 
12  64 
12  62 
13.77 
19.54 
'19.66 
'15.94 
16.35 


16  76 
16.79 
17.25 
17.45 
19.80 
21.58 
'2219 
121.25 
'21.00 
22.35 
24  85 
25.37 


27.36 
28.13 
29.59 
27.78 
25.72 
27.22 
26  46 
'23.50 
26.77 
28.09 
33.45 
34  32 


Cent* 
29.68 
28.84 
30.78 
34  46 
34  73 
33.55 
31.74 
28.38 
24  84 
20.71 
17.92 
15.39 


1 15.  69 
14  54 

'13.06 
13.45 
13.93 
13.12 
13.05 
1417 
19.79 
19.20 
17.61 
17.77 


16.11 
16.23 
16.75 
17.36 
19.72 
21.50 
22  02 
21,60 
21.08 
22.01 
'23.37 
23.76 


25.50 
25.56 
26.24 
24  97 
23.62 
24  49 
23.21 
28  93 
28.07 
29.03 
2814 
28.42 


28.13 
27.17 
25.17 
24  91 
25.44 
25.76 
41 


3a 

•25.  68)26.  52 
'23. 


23.60 

24  50 
'23.30 
23.59 


115.86 
'16.12 
16  61 
17.34 
19.68 
21.33 
21.90 
21.63 
21.33 
22.72 
25.49 
25.14 


25.28 
'25.25 
25.70 
24  51 
23.20 
23.94 
22.83 
23:86 
27.79 
29.12 
3419 
35.19 


'27.88 
'29.74 
'2482 
24  36 
2486 
25.04 
25.64 
26.00 
23.06 
23.49 
23.74 
23.12 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  Market  Reports  of  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange,  average  of  daily  closing  quotations. 

i  Based  on  nominal  quotations.  «  Quotations  largely  nominal. 

29283°— ybk  1924 49  +50 
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Table  317. — Cotton:  Average  spot  price  per  pound  in  specified  foreign  markets 

1912-19U 

LIVERPOOL,  EGYPTIAN  UPPERS,  GOOD  ' 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 
age 

1912 

Cts. 
18.0 
19.9 

Cts. 
16.9 
20.1 

Cts. 
17.6 
20.2 

Cts. 
19.3 
20.3 

Cts. 
19.5 
20.2 

Cts. 
21.3 
19.7 

Ctt. 
21.3 
19.0 

Cts. 

20.2 
18.8 

Cts. 
19.1 
20.0 

Cts. 
18.3 
20.2 

Cts. 
18.9 
20.0 

Cts. 
19.3 
19.5 

Cts. 
19.1 

1913 

19.8 

1914. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

18.9 
12.2 
21.9 
39.7 
63.8 
60.3 
94.0 

17.9 
12.8 
22.5 
41.9 
61.6 
50.0 
105.0 

17.3 
14.0 
22.4 
44.5 
64.9 
49.3 
108.7 

17.9 
15.5 
21.6 
50.5 
56.3 
48.3 
107.6 

18.1 
14.5 
22.4 
52.0 
64.0 
48.3 
97.1 

18.2 
14.4 
23.5 
65.  4 
52.6 
48.4 
81.3 

i7.6 
13.8 
217 
60.3 
544 
4a  4 
71.6 

16.5 
14.1 
23.7 
60.9 
55.8 
48.8 
68.6 

16.1 
15.4 
27.2 
52  0 
65.4 
48.8 
53.4 

13.5 
18.1 
31.2 
46.7 
54  3 
53.4 
37.0 

12  6 
17.9 
39.5 
51.6 
61.7 
67.0 
29.4 

12.2 
1&6 
39.6 
644 
50.4 
76.3 
23.4 

16.4 
15.1 
26.6 
60.8 
53.8 

1919 

1920 

52  9 
73.1 

Average  1914-1920 . 

41.5 

43.1 

44.4 

45.4 

43.8 

42.0 

41.1 

41.2 

38.3 

36.3 

38.5 

39.3 

41.2 

1921 

1922.- 

1923 

1924.- 

21.6 
28.8 
31.9 
39.7 

20.8 
27.4 
32.5 
39.0 

19.6 
28.4 
33.9 
37.5 

21.5 
26.8 
33.0 
41.2 

18.8 
28.1 
30.4 
43.9 

18.8 
29.7 
31.9 
433 

18.0 
29.4 
31.0 
43  6 

18.6 
28.1 
31.5 
45.6 

29.3 
27.4 
33.4 
35.6 

33.3 
27.3 
33.5 
343 

28.3 
30.7 
39.6 
35.4 

29.4 
31.2 
41.5 
37.5 

23.4 
28.6 
33.7 
39.7 

LIVERPOOL,  NO.  1  OOMRAS,  FULLY  GOOD  > 


1912 

1913 

10.3 

12.7 

10.8 
12  8 

10.9 
12.7 

11.3 

12.6 

1L6 
12.2 

11.7 
11.9 

12.3 
11.8 

12.2 
11.6 

11.9 
12.9 

11.6 
12  9 

12.1 
12.8 

12  5 
12.5 

11.6 
12.4 

1914 

1915 

1916                

12.0 
8.5 
12  6 
16.9 
38.2 
35.3 
32.6 

11.5 
8.4 
12  4 
17.3 
37.6 
32.6 
30.0 

11.5 
8.5 
12.1 
20.2 
38.2 
27.7 
32.3 

1L5 
9.2 
11.9 
21.0 
38.2 
28.9 
31.8 

11.4 
8.9 
13.0 
22.1 
35.2 
30.1 
30.2 

11.0 
9.1 
12  8 
31.2 
36.8 
32.4 
29.1 

10.6 
8.9 
12.9 
33.4 
36.8 
32.2 
26.1 

9.7 
9.1 
14  2 
34  2 
37.8 
30.7 
23.8 

9.1 
9.7 
15.0 
31.9 
441 
29.0 
21.6 

8.8 
10.9 
15.8 
36.9 
42.4 
30.5 
18.5 

7.9 
10.7 
17.6 
37.6 
37.6 
32.1 
15.7 

7.7 
11.9 
16.6 
37.2 
34.3 
32.0 
12.0 

10.2 
9.5 
13.9 

1917 

1918 - 

28.3 
38.1 

1919 

31.1 

1920     

25.3 

Average  1914-1920.. 

22.3 

21.4 

21.5 

26.8 

21.6 

23.9 

23.0 

22.8 

22.9 

23.3 

22.7 

21.7 

22.4 

1921 

1922 

11.9 
15.3 
21.9 
26.1 

10.6 
14  9 
22.2 
25.2 

9.2 
15.4 
21.7 
22.4 

9.4 
16.0 
20.7 
240 

9.8 
15.7 
19.4 
22.9 

9.2 
18.9 
20.8 
22  6 

9.3 
19.7 
20.2 
22.0 

10.5 
19.8 
19.6 
23.4 

16.0 
18.9 
21.8 
19.7 

16.9 
18.8 
22.0 
22.3 

16.3 
20.6 
25.9 
23.3 

15.4 
20.5 
27.7 
23.5 

12.0 
17.9 

1923 

1924. 

22.0 
23.1 

ALEXANDRIA, 

EGYPT,  EGYPTIAN  UPPERS,  GOOD 

3 

1912. 

15.8 

iae 

17.4 
11.1 
19.2 
35.1 

37.9 

85.2 
19.9 
26.3 
28.8 
38.8 

16.6 
18.7 
17.0 
1JL9 
21.1 
37.3 

36.6 
(') 
94  6 
15.  1 
23.3 
30.0 
37.9 

16.8 
19.0 
16.4 
13.0 
21.0 
39.6 

38.0 
(») 
87.2 
16.3 
22.9 
31.3 
35.2 

17.6 
19.4 
17.0 
14  3 

20.3 
48.7 

38.3. 
(.') 
94  0 
16.3 
22.7 
30.4 
39.2 

iai 

19.0 
16.8 
13.  2 
20.6 
49.3 

36.5 
(') 
82.7 
15.3 
24  7 
28.2 
41.8 

ia9 

18.6 
16.  7 
13.  1 
21.4 
51.7 

37.6 
(«) 
69.8 
14  2 
26.7 
30.1 
39.4 

19.4 
18.2 
16.3 
12.5 
20.7 
60.1 

40.5 

m 

61.2 
14  9 
26.1 
29.4 

38.1 

18.5 
17.8 
(•) 
12.6 
20.6 
46.1 

(■) 
47.1 
54  9 
14  9 
26.0 
29.2 
35.8 

17.2 
18.5 

23.3 
29.6 

(•) 
42.6 
41.9 
25.7 
23.3 
30.0 
28.1 

15.8 
18.6 

9.6 

(') 
27.5 
32.4 

(•) 
46.6 
32.5 
30.9 
241 
30.4 
29.2 

17.0 
18.6 
11.2 
16  2 
34  5 
36.6 

(•) 
60.5 
242 
26.  0 
26.7 
35.8 
31.2 

18.1 
18.0 
10.  6 
(3) 
35.4 
3&5 

m 

71.9 
19.5 
27.8 
27.0 
38.4 
33.9 

17.8 

1913. 

18.6 

191*. 

14  9 

1915. 

13.1 

1916. 

1917 

23.8 
41.9 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

62.3 

19.7 

1922 

248 

1923.. 

30.1 

M24               

85.7 

'London  Economist,  average  of  weekly  quotations. 

'Monthly  Agricultural  Statistics,  Ministry  of  Finance,  Cairo,  Egypt. 

'No  quotations. 
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Table  317. — Cotton:  Average  spot  price  per  pound  in  specified  foreign  markets, 

1912-1924 — Continued 

LIVERPOOL,  AMERICAN  MIDDLING  * 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 
age 

1912 

1913 

CU. 
11.16 
14.06 

CU. 
11.90 
13.97 

CU. 
12.34 
13.97 

CU. 
13.09 
14  00 

CU. 
13.03 
13.58 

Cts. 
13.37 
13.67 

Cts. 
14  46 
13.61 

Cts. 

13.83 
13.38 

CU. 
13.55 
15.10 

Cts. 

12.59 
15.55 

CU. 
13.82 
14.94 

CU. 
14  31 
14.54 

CU. 
13.12 
14  20 

1914 

14.34 
9.77 
15.99 
21.76 
46.16 
37.66 
43.61 

14.25 
10.06 
15.61 
21.34 
45.88 
34.53 
41.61 

14  28 
10.46 
15.48 
24  07 
47.19 
30.  39 
45.16 

15.02 
11.37 
15.47 
25  23 
46.52 
33.24 
44.17 

15.20 
10.42 
16.77 
28.17 
42.28 
35.70 
42.51 

15.71 
10.47 
16.47 
34  07 
43.89 
38.25 
44.48 

14.74 
10.32 
15.94 
37.65 
43.09 
38.33 
41.83 

13.23 
10.79 
17.54 
38.21 
45.26 
34  06 
38.31 

12.22 
12.24 
1R99 
35.96 
48.44 
32.20 
31.33 

10.53 
13.90 
20.69 
34  85 
46.46 
38.06 
24  41 

9.25 
13.74 
23.05 
4a  38 
43.97 
41.99 
19.18 

8.93 
15.03 
22.16 
44  25 
42.30 
40.92 
14  74 

13. 14 

1915. 

11.55 

1916 

1917. 

17.85 
32.24 

1918. _. 

1919 

46.12 
36.28 

1920. 

35  94 

Avorage  1914-1920. 

27.04 

26.18 

26.72 

27.29 

27.01 

29.05 

28.84 

28.20 

27.34 

26.99 

27.79 

26.90 

27.45 

1921.^    

16.32 
18.12 
3tt  64 
34.33 

12.71 
17.75 
30.93 
32.53 

11.78 
19.21 
31.42 
29.77 

12.07 
18.89 
30. 29 
33.15 

12.53 
21.  42 
28.43 
32.00 

11.66 
23.46 
31.53 
30.74 

11.94 
24.98 
29.28 
30.38 

13.34 
24  90 
28.18 
31.62 

20.70 
23.98 
31.99 
25.06 

20.85 
24  55 
31.96 
26.13 

18.46 
27.96 
35.74 
26.09 

18.84 
28.26 
30.00 
25.73 

15.02 

1922. 

22.79 

1923... 

31.37 

1924.. 

29.79 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Conversions  at  monthly  average  rates  of  exchange  as 
quoted  by  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  Annual,  1921,  and  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

'International  Yearbook  of  Agricultural  Statistics,  1921,  p.  443.    London  Economist,  1922  to  date. 
Average  of  weekly  quotations. 

Table  318. — Cottonseed:  Production,  1874-1924 
[Thousand  short  tons— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Year  beginning 
August 

Produc- 
tion 

Year  beginning 
August 

Produc- 
tion 

Year  beginning 
August 

Produc- 
tion 

1874 

1,687 
2,057 
1, 969 
2,148 
2,268 

2,616 
3,039 
2,455 
3,266 

2,639 
2,625 
3,045 
3,018 

3,291 
3,310 
3,495 
4,093 

1891 

4,274 
3,183 
3,579 
4,792 
3,416 

4,070 

5,253 
5,472 
4,668 

4,830 
4,630 
5,092 
4,716 

6,427 
5,060 
5,913 

4,952 

1908 

5,904 

1875. 

1892 

1909 

4,462 

1876 

1893 

1910 

5,175 

1877. 

1894 

1911 

6,997 

1878 

1895 

1912 

6,104 

1879. 

1896 

1913 

6,305 

1880 

1897 

1914 

7,186 

1881 

1898 

1915 

4,992 

1882                   

1899 

1916 

5,113 

1883. 

1900 1— 

1917 

5,040 

1884 

1901 

1918 

5,360 

1885. 

1902 - 

1919 

5,074 

1886. 

1903 

1920 

5,971 

1887. 

1904 

1921 

3,531 

1888 

1905 

1922 

4,336 

1889 

1906 

1923 

4,602 

1890. 

1907 - 

1924' 

5,840 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates.    Compiled  from  reports  of  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
'  Preliminary  estimate  by  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Table  319. — Cottonseed:  Production,  and  farm  value,  by  Stales,  1980-1984 


State 

Production,  year  beginning  August 

Total  value,  year  beginning  August 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

19241 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

19241 

1,000 

short 

torn 

9 

410 

720 

628 

8 

294 
397 
172 
1,534 
540 

145 
36 

594 
86 

1,000 

short 

tons 

7 

344 

334 

349 

5 

257 
361 
124 
978 
354 

134 
31 

214 
39 

1,000 

short 

tons 

12 

378 

218 

317 

12 

366 
439 
152 
1,433 
452 

174 
63 

279 
41 

1,000 

short 

tons 

22 

452 

341 

261 

6 

260 
268 
163 
1,932 
278 

101 
54 

291 
73 

1,000 

short 

tons 

13 

340 

333 

444 

10 

440 

480 

213 

2,118 

488 

147 
66 
644 
107 

1,000 
dollars 

230 
10,  550 
16,620 
16,640 

220 

7,840 
9,570 
4,490 
41,350 
12,400 

3,700 

790 

11,210 

1,380 

1,000 
dollars 
220 
11,420 
11, 510 
11,070 
160 

7,890 
10,330 
3,400 

27, 430 
9,990 

4,090 
970 

6,300 
780 

1,000 

dollars 

480 

15,600 

9,230 

12,520 

380 

13,310 
14,940 
4,760 
45,  370 
14,910 

6,680 
2,310 

8,780 
1,130 

1,000 
dollars 
980 
20,160 
15,460 
12,340 
250 

11,980 
12,540 
6,660 
75,640 
12,370 

4,780 
2,710 
11,520 
2,670 

1,000 
dollars 
481 

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 

12,043 

11,768 

15,931 

367 

15,374 
16,53S 

6,494 

65,426 

AflTftT1KR.=! 

16,148 

5,121 

2,612 

20,460 

3,347 

United  States. 

6,971 

3,531 

4,336 

4,502 

5,840 

136,990 

104, 560 

150,400 

190,050 

192,107 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates.    Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

•  Preliminary  estimate  By  Department  of  Agriculture.    Value  based  on  weighted  average  price  Aug.  15 
to  Nov.  15. 

Table  320. — Cottonseed,  and  cottonseed  products:  Production,  1900-1984 


Year  ended 
July  31— 

Cotton- 
seed 
crushed 

Crude 

cottonseed  prod- 
ucts 

Year  ended 
July  31— 

Cotton- 
seed 
crushed 

Crude 

cottonseed  prod- 
ucts 

Oil 

Cake 
and 
meal 

Hulls 

Oil 

Cake 
and 
meal 

Hulls 

1900 

lfiOO 

short 

tons 

2,479 

2,415 

3,164 

3,269 

3,241 

3,345 
3,131 
3,844 
2,565 

1,000 
gallons 
93,330 
96,610 
118, 610 
122,910 
121,880 

133,820 

125,700 
153,760 
103,050 

1,000 
short 
tons 
884 
845 
1,125 
1,165 
1,156 

1,360 
1,272 
1,563 
1,043 

1,000 

short 

tons    . 
1,169 
1,139 
1,487 
1,541 
1,528 

1,213 

1,136 

1,393 

927 

1914 

1,000 

short 

tons 

4,848 

5,880 

4,202 

4,479 

4,262 

4,479 

4,013 

1,000 
gallons 
193,  330 
229,260 
167,  110 
187,688 
174,998 
176, 711 
161,  529 

1,000 
short 
tons 
2,220 

2,648 
1,923 
2,225 
2,068 
2,170 
1,817 

1,000 
short 
tons 
1,400 

1901 

1915 

1,677 

1902 

1916 

1,220 

1903 

1917 

969 

1901 

1918 

998 

1919 

1,137 

1905  .. 

1920 

1,143 

Av.  1914-1920. 

1907 

4,579 

184,  375 

2,153 

1,220 

4,069 
3,008 
3,242 

174,  558 
124,063 
133,723 

1,786 
1,355 
1,487 

1,256 
937 

1909 

3,670 
3,269 
4,106 
4,921 
4,580 

146,  790 
131,000 
167, 970 
201,  650 
185, 750 

1,492 
1,326 
1,792 
2,151 
1,999 

1,330 
1,189 
1,375 
1,642 
1,540 

1922... 

1910  -- 

1923 

944 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Av.  1909-1913. 

4,109 

166, 632 

1,752 

1,415 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Besearch.    Compiled  from  reports  of  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Table  321. — Cottonseed:  Farm  price  per  ton,  15th  of  month,  United  States,  1910- 

19U 


Year  beginning 
August 

Aug. 
16 

Sept. 
15 

Oct. 
15 

Nov. 
15 

Dec. 

16 

Jan. 
15 

Feb. 
15 

Mar. 
15 

Apr. 
15 

May 
15 

June 
16 

July 
15 

Weight- 
ed 
average 

1910 

$26.23 
18.09 
17.61 
21.07 

$26.86 
16.73 
18.04 
22.01 

$25.36 
16.69 
18.57 
22.46 

$25.65 
16.70 
21.42 
23.48 

$26.35 
16.67 
21.98 
22.70 

$25.61 
16.81 
22.01 
23.37 

$25. 49 
18.21 
21.55 
23.60 

$26.12 
18.62 
21.89 
24.17 

$25. 46 
19.21 
21.88 
23.56 

$23.38 
19.24 
21.54 
23.62 

$22.70 
19.04 
21.37 
22.78 

$26.75 

1911 

$20. 45 

iao2 

20  24 

17.13 

1912 

18.77 

1913 

22.14 

Av.  1910-1913 

19.57 

20  75 

20.91 

20.77 

21.81 

21.90 

21.95 

22.21 

22.70 

22.53 

21.94 

21.47 

20.86 

1914 

2016 
2014 
35.22 
56.61 
61.34 
66.23 
43.22 

13.88 
20.98 
41.13 
67.58 
67.90 
62.13 
29.96 

16.28 
33.73 
47.19 
65.02 
65.85 
66.95 
28.94 

14.01 
34.01 
55.82 
69.38 
64.97 
72.65 
26.00 

17.73 

35.64 
66.35 
68.29 
65.06 
69.07 
19.83 

19.14 
36.85 
52.53 
67.51 
64.93 
69.88 
18.96 

23.33 
36.75 
61.43 
66.95 
64.65 
69.34 
19.76 

22.32 
36.56 
63.18 
68.27 
64.00 
67.18 
18.92 

22.69 
38.13 
55.94 
68.08 
64.28 
68.71 
17.23 

22.07 
37.91 
86.61 
68.16 
63.83 
69.88 
17.28 

20.82 
35.79 
67.19 
66.03 
63.80 
66.16 
17.06 

20.05 
36.06 
66.90 
64.11 
64.24 
61.64 
18.75 

15.59 

1915 

30.25 

1916. 

1917 

48.11 
64.04 

1918 

65.62 

1919. 

1920 

67.87 
28.66 

Av.  1914-1920 

43.27 

41.94 

46.14 

48.12 

47.41 

47.11 

47.46 

47.20 

47.87 

47.82 

46.69 

45.96 

45.72 

1921 

1922 

22.06 
32.44 
37.47 
38.44 

27.19 
25.37 
40.88 
31.74 

31.05 
31.79 
40  90 
31.95 

29.15 
4018 
45.92 
33.57 

28.78 
42.93 
45.54 
35.48 

29.24 
43.35 
44.37 

30.17 
45.16 
43.27 

32.72 
46.32 
41.34 

40  79 
47.60 
40.42 

40  21 
46.58 
40.53 

37.71 
43.14 
39.96 

36.92 
41.42 
39.07 

29.25 
32.13 

1923 

41.58 

1924 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 

COTTONSEED  OIL 

Table  322. — Cottonseed  oil:  International  trade,  calendar  years  1909-1923 
[Thousand  gallons— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Average 
1909-1913 

1921 

1922 

1923  prelimi- 
nary 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PRINCIPAL  KXFOBTINO  COUNTRIES 

624 

>2 
281 

476 

"21 

7,189 

38,968 

157 
2 

1 

4 

5,432 
89 

133 
454 
59 
61 

1,416 
400 
606 
657 

3,098 
33,673 

9 

4 

100 

1,377 
3 

(') 
705 

644 

136 

1,343 

718 

3,159 

10,040 

2 

China    - 

3 

2,241 
3 

178 

257 

3,360 

Peru  

699 

TTnlful  lftngHnm 

5,899 
'629 

364 

1,001 

142 

6,170 

United  States .- 

6,614 

FRINCIPAL  IMPORTING  COtTNTEIES 

639 

39 

2,251 
2,817 

•5 
1,086 

563 

5,781 

»1 

1,774 

1,214 

7,170 
253 

3,936 

917 

10,897 

1,509 
315 
339 

1,456 

225 

26 
104 

1 

2,153 

208 
67 

156 

4,088 

47 

1,107 

625 

783 
104 
71 
642 
1,681 

1,175 
126 

29 

14 
39 

4 

318 
3,415 
247 
501 
938 

1,253 
26 
2 

1 

'944 
3,289 

6,918 

335 

54 

Italy 

4,600 
3,607 
5,352 

1,504 

696 

>526 

3,565 

i 

'341 
52 

*3 
31 

(') 

261 

155 
6 

3,128 
628 

778 

102 

632 

45 

Total ... 

45,023 

48, 950 

42,358 

42,545 

13,326 

16,549 

13,387 

17,851 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Official  sources  except  where  otherwise  noted, 
i  One  year  only.  •  Three-year  average.  7  Two-year  average. 

1  International  Institute  of  Agriculture.  '  Less  than  600  gallons. 

»  Four-year  average.  •  Year  beginning  July  1. 
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Table  323. — Cottonseed  oil,  ■prime  summer  yellow:  Average  spot  price  per  pound 
(barrels),  New  York,  1890-1924 


Year  beginning 
August 


Aug, 


Sept 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


June 


July 


Aver- 


1890. 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 


1895.. 
1896.. 
1897. . 


Cents 


Cents 


Cents 


Cents  Cents 


1899- 


1900 

1901 

1902-. 

1903 

1904-1 


1906 

1906 

1907 

1908 


1909. _ 
1910- - 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913— 


Average  1909-1913.. 

1914... 

1916 

1916 

1917 


1918. 
1919. 
1920. 


Average  1914-1920.. 


1921.. 
1922.. 
1923-. 
1924. - 


5.26 
4.17 
5.60 
4. 

3.67 
3.07 
3.47 
3.12 
3.61 

4.68 
5.32 
5.64 
5.54 
3.78 

4.03 

5.00 
7.34 
5.14 


5.12 
4.12 
6.18 
4. 

3.65 
3.15 
3.67 
2.97 
3.52 

4.81 
6.47 
5.38 
5.49 
3.88 

3.62 
6.08 
7.37 
5.27 


4.67 
4.06 
6.28 
4. 

3.70 
3.56 
3.17 
2.97 
3.94 

4.80 
5.48 
6.08 
5.26 
3.76 

3.47 

5.70 
6.46 
6.10 


3.90 
4.43 
6.03 
3.96 

3.88 
3.56 
2.87 
2.95 
3.73 

4.40 
4.71 
4.71 
4.56 
3.68 

3.83 
5.34 
4.65 
5.13 


5.46 
10.84 
5.85 
6.47 
8.88 


6.94 
10.12 
6.96 
6.38 

7.67 


7.50 


7.41 


6.67 
6.78 
9.27 

14.84 

20  25 

25.88 
12.32 


5.87 
6.30 
10.17 
16.44 

20.26 

21.33 
13.48 


13.57 


13.41 


8.69 
9.96 
10.34 
13.83 


8.64 
11.62 
10.54 


6.60 
8.11 

6.97 
6.22 
7.00 


6.84 
7.29 
5.73 
6.01 
7.05 


6. 78     6.  58 


5.22 
7.71 
11.75 
17.99 

2tt  25 

23.00 
11.43 


13.91 


8. 

8.88 
12.01 
11.00 


5.55 

7.93 

12.53 

18.59 

20.25 
22.76 
10.14 


13.96 


6.51 
4.53 
3.86 

3.84 

3.12 

2.91 

2. 

4.29 

4.02 
5.27 
4.98 
4.77 
3.31 

3.97 

5.55 
5.02 
5.15 


Cents 
4.67 
3.91 
6.66 
4.74 
3.68 

3.78 
3.08 
3.02 
3.12 
4.76 

4. 

5.68 

5.39 

4.84 

3.12 

4.41 

5.95 
6.08 
5.53 


7.32 
7.24 
5.37 
6.30 
6.86 


.62 


5.83 

8.38 

12.38 

18.66 

20.26 
21.50 
8.91 


13.70 


8.30  8.28 
9. 51  9. 81 
11.67  11.00 
10.86  11.41 


7.30 
7.32 
6.39 
6.25 
6.98 


.65 


12.32 
20.09 

20.25 

21.86 
8.59 


14.09 


8.62 
10.77 


Cents 
4.61 
3.90 
8.15 
4.52 
3.54 

3.60 
3.12 
3.01 
3.34 
6.02 

4.07 
5.50 
5.41 
6.09 
3.52 

4.20 
6.27 
5.53 
5.63 


Cents 
4.80 
3.82 
7.47 
4.21 
3.50 

3.41 
3.13 
3.02 
3.49 
4. 

4.23 

5.58 
5.48 
4.94 
3.43 

4.60 
6.26 
5.34 
6.45 


Cents 
5. 07 
4.17 
6.16 
4.39 
3.58 

3.52 
3.10 
3.03 
3.52 
6.04 

4.73 

6. 

5.73 

4.32 

3.48 

4.92 
6.12 
6.70 
5.57 


7.14 
7.03 
6.54 
6.35 

7.12 


6.64 


7.08 

9.59 

12.51 

2a  33 

20.26 

19.67 
7.84 


13.82 


9.86 
10.90 


11.  00  10. 03 


7.48 

6.60 

5. 

6.44 

7.38 


6. 72     6. 


7.76 
6.19 
6.46 
6.96 
7.51 


6.70 
10.53 
13.62 
19.84 

20.25 
19.07 


13.75 


11.48 
11.78 
9.77 


6.61 

10.73 
15.30 
19.75 

21.26 
18.54 
6.24 


14  06 


11.57 
11.76 
10.09 


Cents 
6.48 
4.23 
6.50 
4.37 
&  66 

3.32 

3.18 
3.38 
3.38 
6.00 

4.59 
6.11 
6.71 
3.78 
3.68 

5.18 
7.30 
6. 
6.73 


7. 

6.65 

7.18 

7.01 

7.18 


7.18 


6.40 
UJ.91 
16.23 
20.00 

21.26 
19.21 
7.22 


14.46 


11.71 
11.60 


Cents 
5.48 
4.28 
5.85 
4. 
3.60 

8.31 
3.12 
3.33 
3.42 
4.77 

5.04 
6.00 
5.64 
3.88 
3.80 

4.95 
7.81 
6.33 
5.71 


7.96 
6.43 
6.86 
7.70 
7.30 


7.25 


6.18 
10.91 
16.26 
20.25 


16.70 
7.46 


Cents 
6.50 
4.29 
5.67 
4.42 
3.58 

3.20 
3.28 
3.14 
3.42 
4.90 

6.10 
6.84 
5.71 
3.46 
3. 

6.08 
7.49 
6.07 
5.55 


Cents 


8.51 

6. 

6.67 

9.11 

7.18 


7.47 


6.06 
10.04 
14.52 
20.25 

27.37 

13.21 
8.57 


4.29 
5.73 
4.72 
3.86 

3.66 
3.20 
3.18 
3.22 

4.44 

4.64 
5.55 
6.40 
4.66 
3.60 

4.35 
6.16 
6.00 
5.40 


7.19 
7.47 
6.H 
6.77 
7.34 


6.98 


6.23 
8.98 
13.07 
18.91 

21.41 

2a  23 

9.00 


14.29  13.98 


11.33 

11.48  : 

10.42]  11.981  10.81 


10.97 
10.35 


9.96 

ia44 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    January,  1891-Deeember,  1908,  compiled  from  00,  - 
Paint  and  Drug  Reporter,  Nov.  7, 1910,  p.  40,  average  price  per  gallon  divided  by  7.5  to  convert  to  pound 
basis;  January,  1909-December,  1921,  from  annual  reports  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange;  1922  sad 
subsequently,  compiled  from  Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter,  average  of  daily  ranges. 
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Table  324. — Cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein:  Price  per  ton,  Memphis,  1910- 

1924 


Year  beginning 
August  — 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aver- 
age 

1910 _ 

$28.00 
26.50 
26.75 
31.75 

$25. 75 
25.75 
25.63 
27.00 

$25.  38 
24.63 
24.38 
27.13 

$24.38 
24.63 
24.63 
27.38 

$24.38 
24.63 
25.50 
27.25 

$23.88 
24.38 
25.76 
26.75 

$23.25 
25.13 
25.13 
26.13 

$23.25 
26.00 
25.13 
26.75 

$23.88 
27.25 
26.75 
27.63 

$23.88 
28.00 
28.00 

27.75 

$24.50 
27.25 
28.75 
87.50 

$25.63 
26.75 
30.63 

27.75 

$24.51 

1911 

25.91 

1912 _ 

26.42 

1913 

27.56 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 - 

28.00 
25.63 
28.25 
45.50 
46.50 
76.25 
65.00 

23.75 
27.13 
30.75 
43.00 
46.50 
63.00 
51.25 

22.75 
30.50 
35.25 
45.50 
46.50 
66.50 
39.50 

22.38 
32.00 
39.25 
49.75 
54.00 
70.25 
34.13 

23.50 
34.00 
39.00 
46.50 
54.00 
69.25 
28.00 

24  75 
32.25 
37.50 
46.50 
54  00 
71.00 
28.33 

27.25 
29.00 
36.  "25 
46.50 
54.00 
65.00 
26.50 

26.88 
28.38 
36.25 
46.50 
54.00 
65.75 
25.17 

26.50 
28.88 
38.50 
46.50 
54.00 
64.81 
23.50 

26.00 
27.75 
39.50 
46.50 
54.00 
65  13 
28.92 

25.25 
27.25 
42.25 
46.50 
69.13 
63.63 
29.75 

25  13 
27.25 
44.50 
46.50 
69.75 
59.40 
34.00 

25.18 
29.17 

37.27 
46.31 

1918 

53.87 

1919 _ 

1920 

66.66 
33.67 

Av.  1914-1920 

43.59 

40.77 

40.93 

43.11 

42.04 

42.05 

40.64 

40.42 

4a  38 

41.11 

41.97 

43.79 

41.73 

1921 

36.44 
34  00 
39.00 
39.90 

36.00 
32.80 
40.20 
37.75 

34.50 
37.60 
40.75 
37.40 

33.44 
42.80 
42.70 
36.30 

34.20 
42.10 
40.60 
36.75 

34.75 
41.90 
39.10 

36.12 
41.25 
37.75 

41.12 
39.60 
36.70 

43.00 
39.10 
36.60 

43.75 
38.25 
36.50 

42.50 
36.00 
36.60 

39.80 
35.40 
38.75 

37.97 

1922 

38.38 

1923 

1924       

38.77 

1 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    1910-1918,  compiled  from  Cotton  Oil  Press;  1919-1924, 
compiled  from  reports  of  Hay,  Feed,  and  Seed  Division. 

Table  325. — Cottonseed  meal,  86  per  cent  protein,  bagged:  Average  price  per  ton  at 

16  markets,  1924 


Market 


Atlanta 

Baltimore. 
Boston 

Buflalo 


Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Kansas  City'. 
Los  Angeles  '— 


Memphis 

Minneapolis. 

Omaha1 

Philadelphia . 


Pittsburgh 

St.  Louis 

San  Francisco '. 
Savannah 


Jan. 


$40.80 
46.30 
47.90 
45.60 

45.20 

45.10 
47.10 
43.75 

39.10 


50.75 
48.00 

46.00 
43.60 
51.00 
41.80 


Feb, 


$39.25 
43.60 
44.90 
44.30 

42.50 
42.50 
44  60 
42.40 

37.75 


48.10 
45.90 

44.50 
40.10 
50.25 


Mar. 


$37.00 
43.60 
43.40 
43.40 

41.80 
40.30 
43.25 
42.60 

36.70 

43.50 
45.70 
45.20 

43.25 
39.75 
48.80 


40.  40   38.  20 


Apr. 


$36.40 
44.30 
43.30 
43.25 

41.75 
39.00 
43.25 
42.10 

36.60 


45.25 
44.75 

42.90 

3a  75 

4a  75 
38.25 


May 


$37.20 
44.50 
43.60 
43.60 

41.40 
39.90 
42.80 
42.00 

36.60 


45.00 
46.10 

42.40 
3a  80 
49.00 
38.11 


June 


45.50 
44.10 
44.50 

42.10 
39.90 
4C70 
42.00 

36.60 
44.75 
46.25 
45.30 

45.60 
41.40 
50.00 
38.10 


July 


$37.75 


46.70 
45.60 

44.25 
43.20 

4a  90 
4a  50 

38.75 
45.25 
4a  10 
46.50 

46.40 
43.40 
51.00 
38.40 


Aug. 


$39.50 
47.00 

48.20 
46.80 

45.70 
43.75 
48.20 
46.00 

39.90 
45.80 
49.00 
47.30 

45.70 
43.75 
51.25 
41.40 


Sept. 


$36.60 
45.00 

45.10 
43.50 

42.40 
42.25 
46.10 
44.25 

37.75 
43.90 
49.25 
45.30 

43.70 
41.75 
51.25 
39.30 


Oct. 


37.50 
44.90 
45.90 
43.40 

42.00 
41.90 
46.70 
42.00 

37.40 
43.00 
48.90 
45.50 

43.25 
40.50 
60.25 
41.00 


Nov. 


36.30 
44.10 
45 

42.75 

41.70 
40.90 
45.50 
42.00 

36.30 
42.20 
48.10 
44.70 


Deo. 


35.90 
44.10 
44.00 
42.40 

41.40 
40.70 
45.60 
42.00 

36,75 
43.10 
49.00 
44.10 


43.00  42.50 

38.40  38.75 

50. 00  50. 70 

38.  70  39. 40 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Complied  from  reports  of  the  Hay,  Feed,  and  Seed 
Division. 

1  Forty-three  per  oent  protein.  ■  Forty-one  cent  protein. 
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Table  326. — Cottonseed  meal:  Price  per  ton  paid  by  farmers,  United  States,  1910- 


Year 

Jan. 
15 

Feb. 
15 

Mar. 
15 

Apr. 
15 

May 
15 

June 
15 

July 
15 

Aug. 
15 

Sept. 
15 

Oct. 

15 

Nov. 
15 

Dec. 
15 

1910 

$32.33 
31.83 
30.42 
30.87 
32.49 

29.53 
37.03 
42.95 
55.93 
62.81 

79.39 
42.92 
45.08 
62.79 
52.33 

$33.77 
3L42 
30.87 
31.16 

32.59 

30. 88 
37.08 
4a  33 
66.25 
62.61 

79.79 
41.93 
46  26 
63.91 
51.73 

$33.17 
31.32 
31.22 
31.08 
32.65 

31.32 
36.46 
43.67 
66.69 
62.88 

79.70 
4a  17 
47.90 
53.37 
60.26 

$32.  70 
31.09 
31.80 
30.89 
32.75 

31.43 
36.02 
44.73 
66.41 

63.29 

78.87 
37.41 
49.44 
52.79 
49.34 

$32.69 
31.08 
32.28 
31.23 
32.98 

31.54 
35.72 
46  62 
56.21 
63.40 

7a  74 
36.76 
60  47 
62.35 
49.09 

$32.18 
30.92 
31.84 
31.53 
32.68 

31.39 

35.60 
4617 
66.18 
63.06 

78.52 
37.84 
60.42 
51.89 
47.99 

$32.  38 
31.17 
31.82 
31.56 
32.62 

31.36 
34.93 
46.45 
56  69 
64.77 

77.63 
3&  24 

51.06 

ea  36 

4a  03 

$32.  64 
30.92 
31.53 
31.78 
32.34 

31.07 
36  05 
49.26 
65.60 
71.72 

7184 
40. 74 
4a  87 
49.64 
49.78 

$32.36 
31.01 
30.60 
32.32 
30.73 

30.79 
36.17 
50.00 
57.40 
74.08 

68.22 
41.97 
45.48 
49.47 
4&  98 

$31.84 
30.73 
30.28 
31.94 
29.44 

33.77 
37.80 

50.98 
59.22 
72.58 

61.81 
43.54 
46.10 
51.08 
4a  39 

$31.37 
30.12 
29.37 
31.97 
2a  36 

34.96 
41.52 
53.52 
59.93 
76.16 

50.96 
43.67 
50.54 
51.49 
47.86 

$31.58 

1911 

30.60 

1912 

30.16 

1913 

32.36 

1914 

29.04 

1916. 

36.45 

1916 

42.96 

1917 

55.52 

1918 

60.64 

1919 

7a  57 

1920..... 

1921 

47.97 
44.23 

1922 

62.70 

1923 

51.75 

1924 

48.49 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates.    As  reported  monthly  by  country  dealers. 

HAY 

Table  327. — Hay,  tame:  Acreage,  production,  value,  exports,  etc.,  United  States, 

1909-1924 


Acre- 
age 

Aver- 
age 

yield 
per 

acre 

Pro- 
duc- 
tion 

Ayer- 
age 
farm 

price 
per 
ton 

Deal 

Farm 
value 
Deo.  1 

Value 
per 
acre1 

Chicago  prices  No.  1 
timothy  per  ton 
by  carload  lots 

Domes- 
tic ex- 
ports, 
fiscal 
year 
begin- 
ning 

Julyl 

Im- 
ports, 

Year 

Decem- 
ber 

Following 
May 

fiscal 
year 
begin- 
ning 

1 

5 

o 
A 

a 
W 

Julyl 

1909 

1,000 

acres 

61,  Oil 

51,015 

48,240 

49,530 

48,954 

Short 

tone 
1.46 
1.36 
1.14 
1.47 
1.31 

1,000 

short 

tons 

74,384 

69,378 

64,916 

72,691 

64,116 

Dal- 
las 
1068 
12.14 
14.29 
11.79 
12.43 

1,000 

dollars 
786,722 
842,252 
784,926 
866,695 
797,077 

Dol- 
lars 
15.41 
16.51 
16.27 
17.30 
16.28 

Dolt. 

16.00 
16.00 
20.00 
13.09 
14.50 

Dots. 

17.00 
19.00 
22.00 

laoo 
iaoo 

Dots. 
12.50 

laso 

24.00 
14.00 
15.00 

D6ls. 

16.00 
23.60 
28.00 
16.50 
17.50 

Short 

tons 

61,608 

61,860 

66,898 

6a  006 

56,169 

Short 
tons 
108,448 

1910. 

377,108 

1911 - 

782,884 

1912 _. 

176,082 

1913 

191,280, 

Av.  1909-1913. 

49,766 

1.35 

67,097 

12.12 

813,534 

16.35 

16  90 

laso 

16.80 

20.30 

62,908 

336,972 

1914 

49,146 
51,108 
65,721 
55,203 
65,755 
66,888 
5a  101 

1.43 
1.68 
1.64 
1.61 
1.37 
1.62 
1.61 

70,071 
85,920 
91, 192 
83,808 
76,660 
86,359 
87,855 

11.12 
10.63 
11.22 
17.09 
20.13 
20.08 
17.76 

779,068 
913,644 
1,022,930 
1,423,766 
1,  543,  494 
1, 734, 085 
1,560,235 

16.85 
17.88 
ia36 
26.79 
27.68 
30.48 
26.85 

16  00 
14.50 
15.00 
26.00 

29.00 

2a  oo 

26.00 

16.00 
16.50 
17.60 

2a  oo 

31.00 
32.00 
32.00 

16.60 
17.50 
19.00 
20.00 
34.00 
35.00 
21.00 

17.60 
20.00 
22.00 
26.00 
37.00 
60.00 
23.00 

118,169 
199,736 
95,792 
38,782 
32,366 
67,142 
65,446 

22,609 

1915 

48,366 

1916 

65, 125 

1917. 

460,027 

1918 

310,742 

1919 

251,946 

1920 

126,185 

Av.  1914-1920- 

64,560 

1.52 

83,052 

15.44 

1,282,460 

23.51 

21,93 

24.71 

23.29 

27.93 

86,059 

183, 571 

1921 

68,769 
61,169 
59,868 
61,464 

1.40 
1.57 
1.49 
1.69 

82,458 
95,748 
89,250 
97, 970 

12.10 
12.65 
14.13 
13.82 

998,069 
1, 202, 063 
1,  261,  486 
1, 353,  789 

16.98 
19.65 
21.07 
22.03 

20.00 
20.00 
26.00 
22.00 

24.00 
22.00 
27.00 
24.00 

26.00 
21.00 
26.00 

28.00 
23.00 
29.00 

61,240 
53,096 
23,516 

5,357 

1922 

35,430 

1923 — 

403,478 

19241  

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates;  figures  in  italics  are  census  returns. 

» Based  on  farm  price  Deo.  1.  s  Preliminary. 
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Table   328. — Hay,  wild:  Acreage,  production,  and  farm  value,  United  States, 

1909-19U 


Year 

Acre- 
age 

Yield 
per 
acre 

Produc- 
tion 

Farm 
price 

per 

ton 

Farm 
value 

Year 

Acre- 
age 

Yield 

per 
acre 

Produc- 
tion 

Farm 
price 

per 

ton 

Farm 

value 

1909 

1,000 
acres 
'17,186 
17, 187 
17, 187 
17,427 
16,341 
16,  752 
16,  796 
16,635 

Short 

tons 

1.07 

.77 

.71 

1.04 

.92 

1.11 

1.27 

1.19 

1,000 
short 
tons 
18,383 
13, 151 
12,  166 
18,  043 
15,063 
18,  615 
21,  343 
19,800 

Dolls. 

1,000 
dolls. 

1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924'.... 

1,000 
acres 
16,212 
15,  365 
17,150 
15,  787 
15,632 
15,  871 
16,556 
14,931 

Short 

tons 

0.93 

.94 

1.07 

1.11 

*     .98 

1.02 

1.12 

.97 

1,000 

short 

tons 

15, 131 

14,  479 
18,401 
17,460 

15,  391 
16, 131 
17, 361 
14,480 

Dolls. 
13.49 
16.23 
16  50 
11.36 
6.63 
7.14 
7.88 
7.86 

1,000 
dolls. 
204,086 
220,487 
303,  639 
198, 115 
101,  991 
116, 179 
136, 734 
113,  869 

1910 

1911 

1912... .-. 

1913 

1914 
1915 
1916 

7.49 
6.80 
7.90 

139,500 
145, 125 
156,503 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
i  Census  acreage. 


1  Preliminary. 


Table   329. — Hay,   wild:  Acreage,  production,  and  total  farm  value,  by  States, 

1923  and  1924 


State 


Me.... 
N.  H. 
Vt.... 


B.  I... 

Gpnn_ 

n!  j." 

Pa.... 

Del... 


Md.... 

Va 

W.Va. 
.N.  C... 
S.  C.... 


Qa... 
Fla... 
Ohio. 
Ind.. 
111.... 


Mich__ 
Wis... 
Minn. 
Iowa.. 
Mo- 


Acreage 


1923    1924' 


1,000 
acres 
16 
12 
13 
12 
1 

9 
67 
22 
26 

2 

4 
14 
11 
100 


16 

6 

2 

24 

61 

52 

368 

2,041 

401 

125 


Production 


1,000 

acres 

16 

12 
13 
12 

1 

9 

67 


4 

15 

12 

101 

6 

16 
5 


62 

54 

298 

1,922 

361 

129 


1923    1924' 


tons 
18 
11 
13 
12 
1 

11 
79 
26 
29 
3 

5 

14 

11 

100 

5 

14 
6 
2 

28 

70 

62 

478 

2,347 

481 

138 


1,000   1,000 
short   snort 


tons 
15 
11 
13 
12 
1 

10 
86 
29 
32 
4 


19 

18 

101 

4 

10 
4 


68 


Total  value, 

basis  Dec.  1 

price 


1923     1924' 


1,000 
dollars 
198 
126 
150 
192 
18 

199 
924 
390 
450 
32 


210 

164 

L650 

80 

207 
93 
27 


2,249 
455 
157 


633 
4,780 
21,123 
4,954 

1,228 


1,000 
dollars 
144 
121 
143 
180 
16 

160 
886 
371 
384 
50 


274 

208 

1,616 


150 
70 


185 
924 

685 
3,251 

17,992 
3,958 
1,334 


State 


Acreage 


1923    1924' 


N.  Dak. 
S.  Dak.. 
•Nebr.... 

Kans 

Ky. 


Tenn. 
Ala... 
Miss.. 
La.... 
Tex... 


Okla.. 
Ark... 
Mont. 
Wyo~ 
Colo.. 


N.  Mex. 

Ariz 

Utah 

Nev 

Idaho 


Wash. 
Oreg.. 
Calif.. 


V.  S.... 


1,000 
acres 
2,222 
3,491 
2,296 
892 
23 

55 
26 
43 
18 

207 

520 
126 
653 
315 
373 

40 

12 
117 
181 
132 

27 
226 
152 


1,000 
acres 
2,266 
3,316 
2,173 
915 
22 

50 
22 
40 
18 
215 

525 
126 
653 
315 
340 


4 

99 

136 

121 


Production 


1923    1924,1 


1,000 
short 
tons 
2,222 
4,189 
2,526 
1,053 
23 

60 
20 
52 
22 
228 

510 
152 
594 


32 

16 
178 
197 
158 


24  43 
210  249 
114      152 


1,000 
short 
tons 
2,153 
2,487 
2,173 
1,034 
26 

50 
15 
24 

18 
215 

473 
94 
588 
284 
340 

30 

2 

134 

136 

139 

24 

158 
84 


Total  value, 

basis  Dec.  1 

price 


1923      1924' 


15, 556 14, 931 17, 361 14, 480 136, 734  113  859 


1,000 
dollars 
11,999 
24,296 
20,208 

7,792 
276 

816 
276 
614 
264 
2,850 

5,610 
1,900 
4,752 
2,979 
4,119 

448 

243 

1,246 

1,970 

1,232 

400 
2,116 
1,820 


1,000 
dollars 
12,487 
15, 171 
15,211 
7,341 
348 

700 
232 
350 
265 
3,118 

4,588 
1,194 
5,292 
2,698 
3,298 

405 

24 

1,273 

1,768 

1,320 

317 
1,886 

1,428 


Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
1  Preliminary. 
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Table  330. — Hay,  tame:  Acreage,  production,  and  total  farm  value,  by  States, 

1921-19H 


Acreage 

Production 

Total  value,  basis  Dec. 

1,  price 

State 

1921 

1922 

1923 

19241 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924' 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 1 

1,000 

acres 

1,245 

450 

900 

423 

45 

320 

4,895 

300 

3,025 

73 

390 
930 
726 
690 
396 

693 

110 

3,213 

2,360 

3,172 

2,873 
3,064 
1,949 
3,171 
3,200 

961 

970 

1,665 

1,662 

1,061 

1,329 
836 
428 

206 
639 

910 
609 

1,046 
090 

1,196 

191 

150 

490 

.    177 

1,029 

1,008 

996 

2,129 

1,000 

acres 

1,233 

460 

909 

430 

45 

320 
4,870 

303 
2,920 

77 

406 
1,040 
768 
800 
465 

728 

126 

3,374 

2,700 

3,645 

3,074 
3,155 

1,988 
3,351 
3,520 

1,028 

1,000 
1,653 
1,630 
1,177 

1,382 
760 
458 
214 
671 

965 
686 

1,045 
716 

1,191 

162 
166 
503 
179 

1,029 
987 
966 

2,108 

1,000 

acres 

1,245 

441 

918 

•434 

45 

320 
4,919 

312 

2,919 

81 

386 
1,019 
763 
784 
434 

772 

132 

3,250 

2,094 

3,280 

3,105 
3,187 
2,016 
3,139 
3,310 

896 
1,050 
1,584 
1,630 
1,130 

1,354 
789 
471 
214 
723 

936 
576 

1,150 
730 

1,203 

168 
162 
523 
180 

1.060 

1,006 

984 

2,066 

1,000 

acres 

1,245 

442 

946 

434 

45 

320 
4,944 

321 

2,949 

93 

425 
983 
768 
738 
422 

786 

132 

3,344 

2,290 

3,674 

3,198 
3,203 
2,056 
3,202 
3,476 

1,024 
1,059 
1,604 
1,593 
1,030 

1,421 
823 
471 
218 

747 

983 
563 

1,323 
736 

1,248 

146 
161 
539 
180 

'1,018 

1,079 

987 

2,067 

1,000 

short 

tons 

1,004 

434 

926 

532 

58 

410 
4,967 

400 

3,633 

89 

498 
913 
880 
821 
327 

618 

114 

4,083 

2,563 

3,744 

2,886 
4,132 
3,037 
4,694 
3,860 

1,308 
1,562 
3,390 
2,761 
1,154 

1,641 
763 
486 
268 
895 

1,474 
768 
1,869 
1,239 
2,576 

436 

464 

1,238 

478 

2,910 
2,234 
2,087 
4,955 

1,000 
short 
ions 
1,645 

653 
1,260 

668 
58 

433 

6,823 
489 

4,689 
116 

658 

1,314 

1,031 

962 

460 

611 

89 

6,072 

3,696 

5,284 

4,457 
6,348 
3,134 
4,925 
3,876 

1,619 
1,809 
-37028 
8,510 
1,619 

1,843 
724 
657 
286 

1,049 

1,608 
734 
1,973 
1,356 
2,273 

292 

543 

1,386 

.    505 

2,501 
1,958 
1,929 
5,217 

1,000 
short 
tons 
1,594 

538 
1,285 

596 
56 

421 
6,688 

328 

3,066 

95 

405 
1,019 
895 
955 
348 

507 

119 

3,913 

2,597 

4,265 

3,919 
4,243 

2,622 
4,779 
4,048 

1,337 
1,847 
3,824 
3,592 
1,641 

1,554 
634 
590 
308 

1,183 

1,600 
727 
2,162 
1,409 
2,463 

331 

677 

1,405 

480 

2,649 
2,366 
2,207 
5,265 

1,000 

short 

tons 

1,432 

516 

1,420 

586 

62 

416 
7,241 

684 
4,748 

155 

740 

1,370 

1,171 

728 

174 

455 

114 

5,282 

3,424 

5,511 

5,010 
6,072 
3,501 
6,709 
4,820 

1,639 
1,680 
3,717 
3,262 
1,496 

1,730 
590 
405 
157 
844 

1,422 

607 

2,260 

1,333 

2,584 

,    309 
'  616 

,1, 497 

.;-.  394 

2,059 
1,864 
1,441 
4,823 

1,000 
dollars 
20,080 
12,152 
20,372 
14,364 
1,666 

10,660 
89,406 

7,200 
61, 761 

1,658 

7,520 
16,160 
15,400 
16,258 

6,540 

9,764 
2,223 
46,954 
33,319 
50,544 

37,618 
63,  633 
26,118 
43,654 
37,730 

10,072 
9,933 
23,730 
22,088 
17,887 

23,886 
11,903 
7,047 
3,752 
8,860 

12,087 
9,600 

16,260 
%  292 

.17,774 

5,524 
6,032 
7.676 
47302 

19,497 

23,457 
20,453 
64,505 

1,000 
doUars 
20,240 
10,784 
22,060 
13,064 
1,537 

11,258 
96,204 

8,851 
66,623 

2,204 

12,173 
21,024 
17,321 
17,508 
7,875 

10,387 
1,646 
54,778 
41,384 
66,050 

45,016 
65,780 
33,534 
49,250 

44,574 

12,142 
13,668 
33,914 
32,643 
23,476 

30,225 
12,308 
8,076 
3,790 
12,064 

20,100 

9,982 

;    17,757 

11,626 
.     26,458 

5,6»4 
9,774 
1L357 

5,959 

26,910 
31,736 
26,234 
78,265 

1,000 
doUars 
21,  519 
10,222 
21,202 
15, 470 
1,501 

10,104 

108,346 

8,823 

65, 919 

1,995 

9,558 
20,380 
17,810 
19,100 

6,284 

9,582 

2,380 

65,347 

40,513 

63,122 

66,826 
67,888 
28,499 
63,250 
48,576 

9,092 
14,960 
39,005 
38,075 

26,197 

28,749 
11,729 
9,145 
4,620 
18,928 

22,880 
11,  632 
19,242 
13,526 
27,832 

6,296 
8,666 
12,504 
6,280 

23,576 
28,380 
24,277 
73,710 

1,000 
dollars 
18,616 

New  Hampshire. 

Massachusetts. . . 
Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

9,546 

22,862 

14,064 

1,488 

10,400 

104,994 

11,096 

76,968 

2,635 

Maryland 

Virginia     

12,136 
24,386 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina.. 
South  Carolina 

20,610 

15,288 
3,828 

8,645 

2,280 

67,610 

42,800 

74,398 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

60, 621 
80,758 
40,282 
65,083 

57,840 

North  Dakota.... 
South  Dakota 

12,456 
14,952 
35,683 
36,634 

26,928 

34,600 
11,210 

7,088 
2,795 
14,179 

18, 913 
9,965 

22,600 

13,063 
28,424 

New  Me#eo 

4,769 
10,041 

Utah. 

17,964 

Nevada 

6,695 
25,120 

28,8  2 
19,165 

104,660 

United  States.. 

58,769 

61,159 

59,868 

61,454 

82,458 

95,748 

89,250 

97,970 

998,069 

1,202,083 

1,261,486 

1,353,789 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
l  Preliminary. 
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Table  331. — Hay,  tame:  Yield  in  short  tons  per  acre,  by  States,  1909-1924 


State 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts... 
Rhode  Island 


Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina.. 
Bouth  Carolina  „ 


Georgia _. 

Florida 

Ohio 

Indiana 
Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin __ 

Minnesota 

IbwS— ." 

Missouri 


1909 


r. 

0.95 
97 
1.25 
1.16 
1.10 


1910 


T 

1.25 
1.20 
1.35 
1. 

1.18 


North  Dakota 

South  Dakota. 

Nebraska _ 


Kentucky. 


Tennessee.. 1, 

Alabama. . 1.50 


1. 05  1. 32 

251.50 

1. 20  1.  38 

1.401.43 


1911 


T. 

1.10 
1.05 
1.30 
1.08 
1.00 


1.151.351.101.15 


1.20 
1.30 
1.25 
1.38 
1.23 

1.35 

1.38 
1.43 
1.40 
1.45 

1.30 
1.53 
1.75 
1.64 
1.36 

1.37 

1.50 
1.60 
1.45 


1.35 
1.19 
1.20 
1.60 
1, 

1.40 

1.33 

1. 

1.30 

1. 

30 
1.00 
1.00 
1.06 
L 


1.02 
1.05 
1.00 


1.05 
1.08 


1912 


T. 

1.16 
1.25 
1.50 
1.25 
1.13 


1913 


1.35 
1.30 


16 
1.20 
1.00 
.80 
.60 


.551.10 

.80 
1.00 
LIS 


1.25 
1.44 
1.43 
1.33 

1.51 

1.20 

1. 

1.30 

1.16 


T. 

1.00 
1.00 
1.28 
1.21 
1.17 

1.14 
1.14 
1.30 
1.32 
1.30 

1. 

27 
1.25 
1.31 
1.16 


Av. 
1909- 
1913 


1.351.40 
1.  25  1. 35 


1.36L29 


601. 


Mississippi.. 
Louisiana. 


Oklahoma... 


Montana... 

Wyoming.. 

Colorado... 


New  Mexico.. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 


Idaho 

Washington. 

Oregon 

California ..... 


tr.s i.46 


1.47 

1. 


601. 


,901. 


1,25 
1.79 
2.40 
2.60 

2.60 

3.30 
2.90 
2.35 


10  2 


40 
X 

1.42 
75 
L16 


05 
1.35 

i. 

2.40 
2.00 


10 
2.10 
3.00 
3.40 


2.85 
2. 

2,05 
l.*70 1.  83 


,95 

LOO 

1.40 

1.60 

L 

LOO 


301 


r80L 


40  2; 


LIS 
00 
2. 
2.00 


101, 


2.60 

3.86 
260 
3.40 


3.  00  3. 10 

10  2.40 

2  10  2. 10 


1.36 
1.37 
1.30 

1.33 
60 
1.53 
1.40 
1.30 

1.40 
1.46 
1.35 
1.50 
L23 

L30 
L26 
1.48 
65 
1.40 


26 
1.23 
1.90 

DO 
2.19 


2.33 
3.40 
2.78 
3.00 

2.80 
2.20 
2.20 


1.30 
1.00 


1.05 
l 

1.60 

1.48 

60 

1.14 

1.20 

1.34 

90 

87 

1.21 

1. 

1.33 

1.60 

1.16 


1.  76  1.  53 


1.  36  1. 14 


86 
1.20 
1.80 
1.90 
2.05 

2.08 
4.00 
2,33 
2.75 

2.90 
2.30 
210 
1.50 


1.47 


1.31 


T. 

1.09 

t, 

1.34 

1.19 

1.12 

1.18 
1.16 
1.31 
1.27 
1.27 

L21 
1.12 
1.15 
1.31 
1.17 

1.87 

1.32 

1, 

1. 

1.18 

L 

1.39 
1 
L27 
1.03 

Lll 

1.10 
L21 
1.17 
1.14 

128 
1 

1.44 
1.64 
L13 


1914 


T. 
1.15 
1.16 
1.20 
1.32 
1.17 


1915 


T. 
1.16 
LOO 
L3S 
1.50 
L24 


1. 25  L  35  1.  55 


1.  20  1. 30 
L  35 1.  46 
1.2811.40 
1. 10  1.  20 


1916 


T. 

1.45 
1.45 
1.70 
1.56 
L 


1.15 

72 

92 

1.15 

1.16 

L35 
1.35 
1.13 
LOO 
85 

L28 
1.75 
L89 
1.38 


1. 

1.36 

L50 

L85 

L30 

L16 

1.20 

1.44 

60 

1.54 

1.40 

1.76 
1.91 
1.80 


.701.52 


.97 
1.24 
1.78 
2.14 
2.15 

234 
3.33 
2.70 
2.98 

2.93 
2.22 
2.11 
1.66 


1.2 


L45 
1.70 
1 

1.51 
.95 

L20 
L31 
1.45 
1.90 
1.76 


1.13 
1.05 
2.50 
2.30 
2.40 

2.50 


1.62 
1.60 
1.60 


1917 


T. 

1.35 

1.35 

62 


1918 


1.50 
1.46 
1.45 
L41 


1.  45  1.  26 


1.48 
1.35 
1.64 
1.30 


1.30L08 


1.15 
1.2S 
1.67 
1.44 
1.45 

1.70 
1.70 
1.86 


1.25 
1.16 
1.27 
L13 


L03 
1.10 
1.42 
L45 
1.25 


T. 

LIS 
L15 
1.30 


1.  50  1.  20 
1.501.30 


1.30 
1.25 
1.50 
1.41 
1.25 

1.35 
L35 
1.30 
1.20 
L10 

1.24 

1.14 
1.40 
1.45 
1.35 


1919 


T. 

L20 
L20 
50 
L40 
L25 

L35 

1.40 
1.60 


1920 


1.  60 1.  23 
1. 30  1. 15 


1.50 
200 
2.60 


1.47 
1.45 


1.70 
1.90 
210 


2301.66 
1.401.40 


1. 40  1. 40 


1.75 
1.70 


2.301 


1.601.25 
2. 00 1. 70 


3. 20  3. 20  3. 80  3. 

202  90 


a  75 
3.26 


2. 
3.00 


2.66 

2. 

2. 


20  2. 
00  2. 


220 
2.20 


502 


1. 

1.10 


L70 
1.20 


1.70 


206 
2.00 


1. 60  1. 03 
L  70  1.40 
1.40 
1.30 
.90 


1.50 
L 

2.18 
L 

L20 
80 
L45 
1.60 
L 


001. 


20 

1.30 

1.60 

2  20|L80tL702.10 

2.22 


L601 
1.47 
L40 


2.45 
LOO 


1.  35  1. 40 
L  28 1.40 


L40 
1.20 
1.20 
1.02 
90 

85 

77 

1.36 

L22 

1.3S 


1.10 
1.60 
1.40 
1.73 

1, 

1.36 
81 
1.20 
1.30 
.00 


2.20  2.40  2.40 

203.503.10 

2.351.92262 

2. 40  2. 90  2. 60  2. 28  2. 33 


503. 


2.70  2,80 
30240 
20  2.30 

1. 80  1. 76 


L  43  1.68 


1.64 


3.00 
2. 
1. 
200 


1.61 


L77 
L90 
1.53 
L36 

LOO 

L76 

1. 

246 

1.15 

L16 
.90 
1.36 
1.44 
L60 


T. 

0.95 
1.10 
1.35 
1.35 
1.10 

1.20 
1.26 
1.65 


Av. 
1914- 
1920 


1.55 
1.30 
1.25 
1.05 


.81 
.66 
1.35 
1.29 
26 


1.201.20 


1.70 
1.70 
1.52 
L24 

L25 

1.75 
1.90 
2.08 
L20 

L 
.86 

1.44 
1.40 
L40 


L 

L12 

L 

L40 

2. 


00  L 


06  2. 


L60 
L16 
SO 
200 

""  16 


1921 


T. 
1.20 
1.20 
1. 

1.40 
1.27 

1. 

L36 

1.50 

1.41 

1.28 

L34 
L20 
1.28 
1.24 
Lll 

1.08 

1.07 
1.38 
1.34 
L29 

L33 

L 

1.74 

1.48 

1.17 

L27 

L74 
1.88 
1.97 
L24 


1922 


L80 
L26 


3.00230  2.70 
L  80240  2. 00 


L87 1.52 1.61 


1.  72  2  25 
226  2.30 


L29 

L 

1. 

L68 

L38 

t 

L28 
L71 
1 
2,22 


2.23 
3. 

2.46 
2.68 


T. 
0.81 

.96 
1.03 
1.26 
1.29 

1.28 
1.01 
1.33 
1.20 
1.22 


1.21 
1.19 


1.04 
1.27 
1, 
1.18 

1.00 

1.36 
1.66 
1.48 


1.36 
1.60 
2.17 
1.78 
10 


T. 

1.25 
1.23 
1.39 
1.32 
1.29 

1.35 
1.40 
1.61 
1.57 
1.51 

1.62 

1.26 
1.34 
1.20 
.99 

.84 
.71 
1.60 
1.37 
1.46 

1.46 

1.70 
1. 

1.47 


1923 


T. 
1.28 
1.22 
1.40 
1.37 
L24 

L32 

1.36 
1.05 
1.05 
1.17 

LOS 

1.00 
1.19 
1.22 


1924 


T. 
1.15 

1.17 
1.50 
1.35 


1.26 
1. 

1.25 

1.52 

1.2011.10  1.22 


.90 
1.20 
1.24 
1.30 


2.16 


36  3. 


2.19 

2,03 
LOO 


1.52 


2.69^2.83 
2.22 
2.10 
!2.33 


16 
91 

1.14 
29 

1.40 


2.29 
09 

2.53 
2.70 


1.57 
1.81 
1.95 
2.15 
1.38 

1.33 

95 
1.22 
1, 

1.56 


L62 
L26 
1.79 
L  80 1.90 


1.67 
1.25 
1.; 


LSI 


1.30 
1.46 

1.82 
1.61 
1.67 

1.74 
1.39 
L52 
.99 
.41 

.58 

.86 

1.68 

1.60 

1.60 

i.67 

1.90 
1.70 
1J78 
1.39 


L49 
1.76 
2  41 
2.20 
L 

1.16 
.80 
1.25 
1.44 


1.71 
1.26 


1.60 
1.59 
2.32 
2.05 
1.4S 

L23 

.72 
86 
72 


1.641.13 


l.« 

LOS 
1.881.71 
1.93L81 
205 


1.80  2  09 
3.29  3.66 
2.75  2. 
2.82  2.67 


1.40 


2.62 
1.98 
2.00 
2.47 


1.57 


2.50 
2,35 


2.66 


2.07 

2.1* 
3.83 
2.78 
2.19 

202 

1.73 

46 

2.33 


1.491.69 
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Table  332. — Hay,  wild:  Yield  in  short  tons  per  acre,  by  States,  1910-1984 


State 


1910 


1911 


1912 


1913 


Av. 
1910- 
1913 


1914 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 


Av. 
1914- 
1920 


1922 


1923 


1924 


Me... 
N.H. 
Vt 


E.I 

Conn 

N.Y 

N.J 

Pa. 

Del 


Md 

Va_ 

W.  Va... . 

N.C 

S.  C 


Ga 

Fla 

Onto— 
Ind__ 

m — 


Mich 

Wis 

Minn 

Iowa 

Mo. 


N.Dak.. 
B.Dak._ 
Nebr.... 


Ky— 


Tenn 

Ala. 

Miss.— . 

1*1 

-Tex 

Okla— 
Ark 

Mont— . 

OotouTJ— 

N,Mex„ 
Ark 

Utah.— 
Nev,..._ 


Idaho- 
Wash.,. 


V.  8.... 


Tom 

1.05 

1.05 

1.10 

1.05 

1.00 

1.00 
1.05 
1.30 
1.20 
1.25 

1.26 
1.05 
10 
1.20 
1.20 

1.30 
1.20 
1.25 
1.26 
1.10 

1.10 
90 
70 
80 

1.00 

.50 
.60 
.78 
.90 
1.05 

1.15 
1.20 
1.20 
1.35 
90 


1.05 
.80 

1.00 
.90 

.70 
.70 
L60 
LOO 

1.50 
L20 
1.16 
110 


Tons 
tt  90 

.85 
1.05 

.88 

.80 

.90 
.87 
.90 
.85 
.80 

.65 
.60 
.60 
1.00 
1.05 

1.30 

1.15 
.90 
.90 

.76 

.95 
1.00 
.70 
.60 
.50 

.80 
.40 
.66 
.60 
.90 

.96 
1.20 
1.30 
1.00 
70 


Tom 

a  96 

1.06 

1.25 
1.05 


Tom 

a  so 

80 
1.03 
1.01 

97 


.96 
1.10  1.00 


.77 


.90 
110 
.95 
.90 

.95 
1.05 
1.66 
L60 

1.60 
1.40 
120 
110 


1.30 
1.25 
1.20 

1.35 
1.10 
1.20 
1.10 
L10 

1.30 
1.10 
1.30 
1.30 
1.10 

110 
1.25 
110 
100 
100 

100 
LOO 
1.00 
105 
105 

110 

1.10 
1.26 
1.25 
100 

90 
LOO 
LOO 
.90 
110 

90 

76 

160 

130 

140 
126 
12S 
100 


.71   1.04 


115 
120 
1.15 

1.15 
115 
115 
115 
L15 

1.36 
1.20 
1.20 
1.00 
.85 

.85 
1.30 
110 
1.10 


.90 
.80 
.90 
.70 
.80 

LOS 
L16 
1.15 
1.20 
.90 

.70 

LOO 
.95 
.90 
.98 

.70 
LOO 
1.50 
110 

1.60 

125 

.20 

LOO 


.92 


Tom 
a  93 

.94 
1.11 
1.00 

.92 

.94 
1.00 
1.16 
1.12 
1.10 

1.10 

.98 
1.01 
1.11 
1.12 

1.31 
L16 

16 
1.11 

95 

1.00 
1:11 

.90 

.88 

.78 

.80 
.70 
.82 
.81 
.95 

1.08 
L16 
1.22 
1.20 


.75 
.99 
.06 
.94 
.98 

.81 
.88 

L56 
140 

ISO 
1.28 
1.20 
106 


Tom 

1.06 

1.00 

1.07 

1.10 

1.00 

L15 
1.30 
150 
L16 
L24 

1.15 
.87 
.96 
L10 
1.16 

L15 
L05 
1.10 
1.10 


105  1.30 


1.25 
1.33 
1.44 
1.20 
.84 

1.02 
L10 

1.07 

96 

120 

20 

138 
120 
165 
126 

68 
LOO 

94 
100 
120 

.80 
.80 
1.60 
150 

125 
130 
1.22 
1.20 


Lll 


Tom 

a  96 

.80 
1.05 
1.06 
1.00 

.95 
LOO 
1.15 
LOO 
1.20 

1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
1.40 
1.40 

1.20 
1.16 
1.42 
1.20 


1.16 
1.35 
1.35 
1.35 
1.15 

1.16 
1.40 
1.20 
1.40 
1.20 

1.10 
1.20 
1.10 
1.40 
1.40 

125 
1.20 
1.10 
.95 
1.12 

.00 
.70 
160 
1.30 

1.40 
1.20 
1.30 
110 


1.27 


Tom 

1.08 

1.05 

1.35 

1.05 

1.00 

1.17 
1.45 
145 
1.55 
128 

128 
L05 
1.20 
1.07 
1.25 

1.25 
1.00 
1,50 
140 
1.20 

133 
1.47 
1.52 
1.30 
1.10 

1.20 
L25 
1.10 
110 
115 

120 

1.20 
1.25 
1.40 
1.08 


Tom 

1.00 
LOO 
LOO 
1.00 
.90 


Tom 
0.90 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

90 


LOO  1.00 


L25 
145 
1.30 
1.12 

L14 

1.10 
120 
1.01 
1.25 

LH> 

LOO 
1.30 
120 
140 

135 
137 
1.24 
1.16 
100 

.66 
.90 
.86 
.80 
160 

110 

1.05 
1.22 
1.26 
.76 


1.00 
100 
.90 
.98 


•«5 
1.00 

160 

100 

1.20 
1.40 
1.10 
1.00 


1.19 


70 

112 
.75 
1.00 
102 

87 
L26 
1.75 
1.50 


L40  110 


140 
110 
1.15 


1.00 
130 
.95 
1.14 

1.17 
1.05 
1.20 
LOO 
1.05 


Tom 
1.00 
1.00 
1.10 
1.10 
90 

1.08 
1.26 
20 
1.26 
1.33 

1.38 
L12 
1.14 
LOO 
L10 


91  .96 
1.10  1.05 
1.60  L30 
1.20  1.20 
1.30    L15 


1.06 
1.66 
1.15 
1.20 
.75 

.90 
1.00 
.88 
.60 
100 

100 

1.00 
1.20 
1.00 
.60 


.90 
.76 
110 
.94 

.70 
LOO 

110 

#> 


133 
1.00 
.95 


.94 


125 
L36 
146 
1.26 
116 

90 
1.00 
1.02 
116 
1.10 

1.10 
LOO 
1.80 
1.80 
1.25 

120 

120 

88 

?? 


100 
1.17 
.84 

100 

1.20 
1.18 
1.04 


1.07 


Tom 
1.00 
.95 
LOO 
1.10 
1.00 

1.00 
1.19 
1.35 
1.24 
1.50 

1.46 

125 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 

.90 
.96 
L28 
L20 
120 

128 

1.28 
1.40 
1.27 
1.12 

.96 
1.12 
1.02 
97 
100 

lis 

1.00 
1.80 
1.30 
110 

1.20 
116 
.05 
100 
105 


.80 
1.23 
1.00 

120 
IIS 
120 
104 


111 


Tom 
100 

.96 
1.08 
1.06 

.96 

1.05 
1.21 
1.34 
1.21 
1.26 

1.23 
1.08 
1.14 
Lll 
120 

1.07 
L04 
1.34 
121 
1.23 

122 
189 
1.37 
125 
1.02 

97 

111 
1.02 
1.00 
1.16 

112 
1.12 
122 
1.34 
1.06 

.94 
108 


81 

94 

1.42 

100 

122 
128 
116 
107 


1.09 


Tom 
0.86 
80 
100 
1.00 


110 

1.00 
1.23 
1.20 

.87 

L20 
.75 
1.10 
1.00 
.81 

1.00 
90 
1.40 
1.07 
L20 

1.10 
1.20 
128 
1.16 
1.10 

1.00 
80 
84 

1.09 
.90 

1.15 
90 
1.00 
1.30 
L10 


Tom 
1.10 
1.00 
L10 
00 
90 

1.00 
1.18 
1.40 
1.20 
L24 

1.12 
1.00 
1.20 
1.00 
1.00 

.92 
.90 
1.50 
1.14 


LOO 
1.05 
.80 
,80 
1.00 

85 

100 

10 

in 

160 
160 
1.10 
1.10 


98 


126   1.15 


1.30 
1.30 

122 
1.14 
.96 

1.05 
.90 
.85 
1.10 
1.16 

1.10 
.80 
1.10 

1.40 
1.10 

.90 
LOO 
.90 
.95 
.97 

.80 
.60 
1.38 
169 

1.20 
1.14 
1.00 
110 


1.02 


Tom 
1.10 

94 
1.00 
1.00 

95 

1.20 

1.18 

20 

1.15 

1.36 

1.15 
1.00 
100 
1.00 
.85 

.90 
.86 
1.15 
1.16 


120 

1.30 
1.16 
1.20 
110 

180 

1.20 
1.10 
1.18 
L'09 

L10 

.80 
120 
120 

lie 
& 

1.21 

91 

1.06 

105 

:W 

126 
162 
1.09 

120 

1.58 

L10 

00 


Tom 
0.96 
.95 
LOO 
LOO 


1.07 
1.28 
1.30 
135 
1.75 

1.40 

125 
1.30 
1.00 
.60 

.60 
.80 


1.12 


100 
136 

l'j* 
130 

in 
i» 

.95 
.76 
100 

lis 

120 

100 
.78 
.60 
LOO 
ISO 

.90 
.75 
■  90 
.00 
100 

";80 
.50 
135 
100 

.75 

.74 


.97 
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Table  333. — Hay,  alfalfa:    Acreage,  yield  per  acre,  and  production,  by  States, 

19W-19U 


State 


New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts-.. 

Connecticut 

New  York 


New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania- 
Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 


West  Virginia,  _ 
North  Carolina- 
South  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Ohio *-  — 


Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan... 
Wisconsin.. 
Minnesota  - 


Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota-  - 
South  Dakota- . 
Nebraska 


Kansas 

Kentucky. . 
Tennessee- . 

Alabama 

Mississippi . 

Louisiana.. 

Texas 

Oklahoma.- 
Arkansas.-- 
Montana.- 


Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 


Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington  . 

Oregon 

California... 


Thousands  of  acres 


1920   1921    1922   1923   1924' 


132 


United  States. 


70 
100 

95 
106 

59 

180 

168 

56 

459 

1,233 

1,231 
61 

19 
10 
28 

8 
56 

355 
77 

424 

437 
845 
127 
94 


110 
665 


217 
920 


9,131 


1 

1 

1 

145 

15 
32 
2 

11 


3 

4 
90 

80 
107 
143 
131 

77 

187 

164 

56 

SOS 

1,196 

1,065 
53 
20 
10 
24 

12 
67 

348 
83 

466 

459 
818 
132 
121 
412 

120 
652 
230 
220 
941 

9,228 


1 

1 

1 

155 

17 
35 
2 
16 
29 


1 

1 

1 

163 

19 
36 
2 
15 
35 

6 
4 


118  120 


95 
124 
246 

92 

88 

192 

170 

65 

543 


919 
58 
26 
20 
24 

18 

SO 

362 

78 


475 
818 
107 
134 
431 

121 
648 
222 
240 
952 


105 
136 
338 
155 
123 

230 

185 

80 

590 

1,163 

885 
68 
27 
25 
22 


366 

75 

•536 

600 
783 
104 
136 

458 

124 

657 
236 
246 
981 


9,816 


5 

3 

4 

124 

95 
177 
448 
265 
268 

276 
200 
120 
608 
1,211 

884 
54 
28 
23 
18 

13 
60 
384 

71 
614 


87 
135 
473 

1?6 
611 
223 
246 
1,001 


10,463 


Yield  per  acre  (short 
tons) 


1920    1921    1922    1923    1924 


260 
2.80 
2.60 
2.60 

2.70 
2.45 
3.00 

2.80 
2.37 

2.30 
2.40 
2.20 
2.00 
2.50 

2.60 
2.70 
2.30 
2.70 

2.90 

2.84 
2.52 
1.90 
2.33 
2.70 

220 

2.00 
2.20 
1.87 
2.30 

290 
2.60 
2.10 
2.46 
2.15 

230 

2.80 
2.70 
3.80 
2.80 

280 
3.30 
2.80 
3.50 
3.70 


2.71 


3.00 
3.00 
3.50 
2.60 

2.62 

2.55 
2  70 
2.60 
1.80 

2.40 
2.10 
2.25 
2.25 
260 

2.10 

2.59 
2.25 
2.66 
2.80 

2.91 

2.05 
2.20 
1.90 
2. 

1.80 
1. 

2.26 
1.70 

2.50 

2.80 
2.60 
2.10 

2.20 
2.25 

2.00 

2.50 
2.60 
3.50 
2  70 

3.20 
3.40 
3.60 
3.50 
3.70 


3.00 
3.10 
3.50 
2.75 

2.86 
2.70 

2.90 
2.75 
2. 

2.45 
2.40 
2.20 
2.40 
2.60 

234 

2.70 
2.35 
2.67 
2.61 

2  67 
2.40 
2.50 
2.22 
2.07 

246 
2.30 
2.30 
1.50 
2.30 

2.75 
2.40 
1.95 
2.10 
2.20 

215 
2.15 
2.40 
3.70 
2 


3.10 
3.56 
3.40 
3.80 


2.20 
3.50 
2.40 
2.40 

219 

2.35 
2.50 
2.25 
2.10 

2.30 

2.30 
2.00 
2.10 
260 

240 

2.90 
2  10 
2.30 
2.34 

3.00 

2.35 
210 
2.10 
260 

2  51 
2.20 
2.25 
1.50 
2.41 

2.33 
2.60 
1.90 
2.25 
2.15 

2.10 

2.25 
2.60 
4.00 
2.81 


3.00 
3.60 
3.50 
3. 


3.00 
2.85 
3.00 
2.86 
2.60 

2  75 
2.35 

2.70 
2.45 
2.20 

260 
2.70 
1.80 
1.80 

2.50 

230 

2.85 
2.35 
2.80 
2.70 

3.06 

2.50 
2.00 
1.80 
240 

242 
2.20 
2.20 
1.50 
1.28 

1.25 
1.86 
1.80 
1.68 
2.01 

200 

2. 
2.70 
4. 
290 

2.60 
2.50 
3.00 
2.50 
3.75 


Production  (thousands  of 
short  tons) 


1920     1921     1922     1923     19241 


3 

330 


175 
270 
218 
286 
171 

511 

423 

106 

1,069 

3,329 

2708 
102 
42 
19 
64 

23 
146 
746 
189 
912 

1,006 

2,366 

343 

387 

1,064 

308 

2,194 

644 

760 
3,404 


2.87  2  61  2.65  2.62  24,75823,705  24,434  25, 


4 
362 


82 

5 

29 

41 

12 
6 
7 
9 
225 

168 
277 
322 
348 
200 


123 

965 

2,823 

1,917 
95 

45 
17 
60 

34 

142 

731 

183 

1,048 

918 

2,045 

343 

424 
1,112 

384 

2,217 

806 

770 


3,482  3,618 


3 

3 

4 

426 

48 
94 
6 
44 
67 

15 
10 
7 

10 
295 

222 
335 
578 
246 
230 

513 

408 

162 

1,205 

2,407 

2,262 
133 

58 
30 
55 

50 
144 
706 
164 


1,021 

1,759 

257 

496 

1,259 

410 

2,009 
790 

816 


2 

4 

2 

391 

42 

85 

5 

34 

74 


8 
312 

252 
394 
710 
356 

288 


435 

168 

1,239 

3,024 

2,221 
128 

61 


63 


49 
164 


1,152 

1,050 

1,762 

270 

540 

1,287 

401 

1,971 

846 

861 

3,728 


3 
3 

447 


85 
6 
49 
79 

15 
14 
6 
7 
310 

218 

604 

1,053 

742 

724 

842 

600 

240 

1,094 

2,906 

2,139 
119 
62 
34 


16 

111 

691 

119 

1,234 

990 

1,847 

235 

580 

1,372 


1,628 
669 
615 

3,764 


36,382 
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Table  334. — Hay,  clover:  Acreage,  yield  per  acre,  and  production,  by  States, 

19S0-19S4 


State 

Thousands  of  acres 

Yield  per  acre  (short 
tons) 

Production  (thousands 
of  short  tons) 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

19241 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924' 

31 
11 
20 
12 

1 

10 
477 

28 
308 

18 

108 
180 
63 
84 

31 

10 
18 
11 

1 

12 
459 

29 
311 

17 

97 
180 
66 
84 

38 
14 
25 
14 
1 

14 
472 

32 
300 

19 

106 
192 
79 
101 
2 

3 

844 

710 

1,093 

738 

789 
430 
890 
704 
124 

60 
74 
104 

204 
310 

35 
99 
39 
6 
60 

46 
25 
20 
2 
1 

1 
31 
74 

140 
15 

38 
14 
26 
14 

1 

14 
481 

33 
294 

18 

96 
168 

74 

105 

2 

3 

780 
426 
773 
808 

668 
366 
801 
598 
116 

57 
100 
119 

184 
298 

46 
92 
34 
6 

60 

55 
27 
23 
2 
2 

1 
32 

74 

147 
16 

38 
14 
27 
14 
1 

14 
457 

36 
297 

21 

98 
171 

73 

104 

2 

3 
760 
469 
951 
800 

664 
873 
912 
647 
135 

58 
144 
175 
173 
321 

42 
98 
44 
6 
61 

82 
28 
24 
2 
2 

1 
81 
74 
140 
14 

1.40 
1.60 
1.60 
1.70 

1.60 

1.60 
1.30 
1.60 
1.48 
1.45 

1.50 
1.24 
1.40 
1.45 

1.10 
1.30 
1.30 
1.50 
1.60 

1.65 
1.02 
1.22 
1.15 
1.00 

1.10 
1.00 
1.26 
1.30 

1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.70 
1.70 

1.70 
1.60 
1.50 
1.54 
1.34 

1.60 
1.20 
1.45 
1.40 
1.50 

1.60 
1.50 
1.43 
1.50 
1.40 

1.70 
1.60 
1.41 
1.35 
1.75 

1.40 
1.40 
1.43 
1.45 
1.40 

.90 
1.25 
1.60 
1.40 
1.26 

1.80 
1.60 
1.60 
1.50 
2.11 

1.89 
1.60 
2.43 
2.20 
1.30 

1.70 
1.7C 
1.78 
1.80 
1.70 

1.90 
1.60 
1.00 
1.05 
1.02 

.90 
.80 
1.30 
1.40 
1.50 

1.20 
1.10 
1.10 
1.20 
1.18 

1.42 
1.26 
1.44 
1.30 
1.86 

1.50 
1.70 
1.60 
1.40 
1.20 

.83 
1.25 
1.80 
1.65 
1.41 

1.80 
1.50 
1.80 
2.00 
2.08 

1.73 
2.00 
2.55 
2.70 
1.70 

1.50 
1.60 
1.70 
1.96 
1.60 

1.85 
1.66 
1.86 
1.62 
1.60 

1.70 
1.47 
1.60 
1.05 
.95 

.90 
1.56 
1.43 
1.60 
1.45 

2.10 
1.74 
1.80 
1.45 
1.75 

1.60 
2.40 
1.17 
L45 
1.25 

.80 
.80 
.65 
1.30 
1.00 

1.55 
1.60 
1.80 
2.00 
2.00 

1.00 
1.80 
2.00 
1.70 
1.50 

43 
18 
32 
20 
2 

16 
620 

45 
456 

26 

162 
223 
88 
122 

34 
13 
23 
16 

2 

20 

468 

35 

358 
17 

107 

180 
83 
109 

61 
22 

40 
24 

2 

24 
755 

48 
462 

25 

159 
230 
115 
141 
3 

4 

1,266 
1,015 
1,640 
1,033 

1,341 
688 

1,255 
950 

217 

84 
104 
149 
297 
434 

32 

124 
68 
8 
75 

81 
40 
32 
3 
2 

2 

50 

180 

308 

20 

65 

24 
46 
26 

2 

27 
770 

33 
309 

18 

86 
134 

96 

147 

3 

4 
85S 
469 
928 
953 

949 
461 
1,153 
777 
215 

86 
170 
190 
258 
358 

38 
115 
61 

10 

85 

99 
40 
41 
4 
4 

2 

64 
189 
397 

26 

57 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont-  

Massachusetts... 
Rhode  Island 

Connecticut . 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland _. 

22 
46 
27 
2 

28 
759 

65 
481 

34 

167 
251 

West  Virginia..  - 
North  Carolina.. 

117 

109 

2 

3 
693 
691 
801 

641 

784 
456 
720 
611 
23 

35 
60 
62 
188 
319 

15 

106 

39 

5 

53 

42 
15 
20 
2 
6 

3 

42 
69 
91 
15 

4 
691 
661 
799 

684 

753 
391 
749 
644 
38 

40 
66 
84 

194 
271 

20 

110 

41 

6 

67 

44 
16 
12 
2 
4 

3 
43 
75 
94 
16 

1.54 
1.25 
1.23 
1.18 
1.13 

1.75 
1.85 
1.45 
1.35 

1.37 

1.50 
1.70 
1.68 
1.35 
1.30 

1.39 
1.35 
1.50 
1.60 
1.45 

1.60 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 

1.90 
2.00 
2.30 
2.16 
1.70 

1.34 
1.19 

.98 
LIO 

.90 

1.25 
1.60 
1.40 
1.20 
1.46 

1.30 
1.50 
1.31 
1.00 
1.05 

1.35 
1.20 

1.50 
1.60 
1.20 

1.60 
1.60 
1.80 
ZOO 
2.00 

1.95 
2.30 
2.40 
2.25 
1.90 

5 
866 
727 
945 
611 

1,372 
842 

1,044 
690 
32 

52 
102 

104 
254 
415 

21 
142 

58 
8 
77 

67 
30 
40 
4 
12 

6 
84 
159 
196 
26 

5 
822 
522 
879 

526 

941 

626 

1,049 

653 

55 

52 
99 

110 
194 
285 

27 
132 
62 
10 
68 

70 
26 
22 
4 
8 

6 
99 
180 
212 
28 

3 

Ohio 

1,186 

671 

1,622 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

1,160 

1,394 
649 

1,642 

038 

North  Dakota- 
South  Dakota... 
Nebraska 

236 

93 

346 
206 

Tennessee.  ..... 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma. 

Arkansas  

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 
Utah , 

251 

401 

34 
78 
29 
8 
61 

127 
46 
43 
4 
4 

1 

56 

Washington... 

148 
238 

California 

21 

United  States. 

7,889 

7,637 

9,079 

5,091 

8,600 

1.42 

1.21 

1.60 

1.33 

1.60 

10,864 

9,237 

13,603 

10,789 

13,760 
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Table  335. — Hay,  clover  and  timothy  {mixed):  Acreage,  yield  per  acre,  and  pro- 
duction, by  States,  1920-1924 


• 

Thousands  of  acres 

Yield  per  acre 
(short  tons) 

Production  (thousands  of 
short  tons) 

State 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 ' 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924' 

620 
178 
547 
135 
15 

628 
172 
531 
132 
15 

604 
180 
545 
144 
16 

610 
174 
550 
146 
16 

610 

174 

669 

146 

16 

0.95 
1.15 
1.40 
1.55 
1.35 

a  86 
1.00 
1.00 
1.35 
1.40 

1.40 
1.30 
1.46 
1.60 
1.45 

1.40 

1.38 
1.50 
1.58 
1.40 

1.29 
1.40 
1.61 
1.61 

1.50 

589 
205 
766 
209 
20 

534 
172 
531 
178 
21 

846 
234 
790 
216 
23 

854 
240 
826 
231 
22 

-  787 

New  Hampshire. 

Massachusetts. .  _ 
Rhode  Island 

244 

916 

235 

24 

Connecticut 

New  York. 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania—. 

84 

2,286 

136 

1,534 

26 

84 

2,268 

123 

1,596 

24 

84 

2,248 

138 

1,568 
25 

83 

2,256 

142 

1,560 

>       24 

83 

2,279 

145 

1,544 

28 

1.45 
1.25 
1.65 
1.40 
1.45 

1.60 
.90 
1.30 
1.18 
1.20 

1.65 
1.42 
1.60 
1.60 
1.46 

in 

1.40 
1.04 
1.04 
1.00 

1.58 
1.52 
1.78 
1.65 
1.70 

122 

2,858 

224 

2,148 

38 

134 
2,041 

160 

1,883 

29 

139 
3,192 

221 

2,509 

36 

124 
3,168 

148 

1,622 

24 

131 
3,464 

258 

2,549 

48 

Maryland - 

West  Virginia- .  - 
North  Carolina.  - 
South  Carolina- 

151 

239 

275 

42 

3 

2 

893 

639 

720 

1,436 

148 

250 

275 

40 

147 
324 
288 
38 

135 
324 
292 
39 

151 
330 
286 

45 

1.50 
1.35 
1.30 
1.35 
1  40 

1.30 
1,05 
1.15 
1.36 
1  70 

1.60 
1.25 
1.35 
1.40 

1.00 

■  :&& 
L20 
1.30 

L78 
1.60 
1.62 
L40 

228 

323 

358 

57 

4 

192 
262 
316 

64 

4 

235 

405 

389 

53 

135 

275 

350 

51 

269 
528 

463 
63 

2 

941 

730 

739 

1,312 

2 
964 
690 
803 

1,291 

2 

920 

528 

722 

1,123 

2 

928 

633 

794 

1,150 

1.39 
1.35 
1.25 
1.15 
1.15 

1.10 
1.28 
1.10 
1.15 
.92 

1.80 
1.55 
1.37 
1.48 
1.38 

LOO 
LIS 
L16 
1.21 
1.16 

1.00 
1.60 
1.60 
1.58 
1.60 

3 

1,206 

799 

828 

1,651 

2 

1,204 

803 

850 

1,207 

4 

1,494 

945 

1.188 

1,782 

2 

1,058 

612 

874 

1,291 

2 

Ohio 

1,485 
1,013 

1.255 

Michigan 

1.726 

Wisconsin 

Iowa *. 

Missouri 

North  Dakota... 

1,549 
608 

1,306 

908 

19 

1,362 
642 

1,286 

864 

20 

1,470 

738 

1,353 

1,080 

18 

1,625 

701 

1,240 

1,002 

16 

1,660 

685 

1,265 

1,048 

18 

1.70 
1.70 

1.45 
1  24 
1.25 

1.28 
1.52 
1.42 
1.15 
1.40 

1.76 
1.60 
1.45 
1.00 
1.60 

L30 
1.23 

1.50 
1.22 
1.40 

1.80 
L59 
1.70 
L35 
1.60 

2,633 
1,034 
1,894 
1,126 
24 

1.743 
976 

1,826 
994 

28 

2,587 
1,181 
1,962 
1,060 
29 

2,112 

862 

1,860 

1,222 

22 

2,808 
1,089 
2,150 
1,416 
29 

South  Dakota -_ 
Nebraska 

Kansas . , 

72 
125 

54 
190 
166 

74 
96 
49 
149 
176 

96 

76 

82 

220 

205 

92 

84 

87 

200 

200 

96 
43 
90 
193 

215 

1.50 

1.65 
1.40 
1.30 
1.20 

1.30 
1.40 
1.30 
1.05 
1.15 

1.30 
1.60 
1.35 
1.35 
L40 

130 
1.70 
L57 
L30 
1.30 

1.45 
1.80 
1.52 
1.45 
1.35 

108 

206 

76 

247 
199 

96 
134 

64 
156 
202 

125 
122 
111 

297 

287 

120 
143 
137 
260 
260 

139 
77 
137 

280 
290 

Alabama 

Mississippi  

Louisiana. 

2 
8 
3 

6 
5 

2 
8 
3 
5 
5 

3 

3 

4 
6 

3 
2 
1 

3 
2 
1 

1.40 
1.40 
1.50 
1.80 
1.80 

1.30 

1.20 
1.50 
1.30 
1.46 

L40 

i.'eo 

L40 
1.30 

1.10 
1.47 
1.26 

1.10 

LOO 
.80 
.55 

L39 

3 

11 
4 

11 
9 

3 
10 

4 
6 

7 

4 

6 
6 

8 

3 
3 
1 

3 
2 
1 

Oklahoma.. 

6 

5 

7 

7 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Oolorado 

60 
140 

28 
112 

62 
154 

28 
112 

60 
150 

34 
95 

55 
165 

37 
122 

65 

106 

,       38 

124 

1.40 
1.80 
1.70 
2.00 

1.20 
1.70 
1.50 
1.60 

1.10 
1.90 
1.40 
L60 

1.10 
200 
1.50 
1.70 

.85 
1.61 
1.30 
1.90 

84 
262 

48 
224 

74 
262 

42 
179 

66 
285 

48 
152 

60 
330 

56 
207 

47 

171 
4» 
236 

New  Mexico 

Utah ... 

2 

1 

25 

,    14 

-75 

93 

.     48 

62 

2 

1 
29 
13 

75 
98 
50 
52 

2 
1 

32 
14 

103 

94 
30 
52 

2 

2 

200 
200 
2.00 
1.70 

1.75 
2.10 
200 
1.50 

2.00 
L50 
1.90 
1.90 

200 
220 
210 
1.70 

1.00 

1.50 
210 
1.95 

1,80 
2.00 
230 
1.40 

1.50 

1.70 

4 

2 

50 

24 

131 
195 
96 
78 

4 

2 

55 

25 

150 
216 
105 
88 

2 
2 
67 
27 

185 
188 
69 
73 

3 

3 

26 
12 

95 
96 
30 
52 

26 

12 

94 
95 
30 
51 

2.08 
L47 

L90 

2  55 
2.30 
1.70 

1.80 

1.50 

1.50 
1.90 
1.70 
1.30 

52 

18 

180 

245 

69 

88 

•      4T 

.18 

141 

180 
51 

United  States . 

15,632 

15,430 

16,100 

15,596 

15, 770 

1.37 

1.17 

1.47 

1.30 

1.58 

21,407 

18,028 

23,649 

20,216 

24.895 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
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Table  336. — Hay,  timothy:  Acreage,  yield  per  acre,  and  production,  by  States, 

19gO-19H 


State 

Thousands  of  acres 

Yield  per  acre  (short 
tons) 

Production  (thousands  of  short 
tons) 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

19241 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924' 

137 
S9 

105 
72 
8 

42 

1,300 

81 

972 

11 

81 
84 
234 
24 
2 

1,418 
760 

1,024 
643 
627 

601 

792 

1,277 

179 

166 
47 
156 
231 
80 

2 

2 

2 

5 

27 

90 
32 
44 
5 
13 

5 
81 
50 
32 
13 

141 
60 

100 
71 
8 

40 

1,291 

85 

972 

10 

80 

82 

230 

27 

3 

1,414 
765 

1,029 
655 
538 

632 

840 

1,216 

182 

168 
36 
120 
219 
76 

2 
2 
2 
5 
28 

81 
32 
48 
5 
12 

5 
79 
53 
32 
13 

143 
62 

103 
71 
8 

43 

1,300 

80 

925 

11 

85 
108 
236 

26 
2 

1,350 
730 

1,057 
676 
663 

646 

808 

1,232 

154 

134 
22 
101 
223 
105 

2 
2 
2 
4 
26 

83 
50 
45 
2 
9 

5 
93 
50 
20 
13 

144 
62 

104 
71 
8 

43 

1,313 

77 

936 

10 

81 
106 
229 

23 
2 

1,310 
744 

1,004 
686 
672 

573 

760 

1,142 

139 

129 
20 
76 
219 
100 

2 

144 
62 

107 
71 
8 

43 

1,285 

75 

962 

11 

83 
107 
234 

25 
2 

1,370 
780 
944 
640 
601 

545 

646 

1,142 

132 

132 
14 
84 
216 
110 

2 

125 

1.35 
160 
160 
1.40 

1.60 
1.20 
1.60 
1.40 
1.43 

1.45 
1.25 
1.30 
1.40 
1.00 

1.32 
1.28 
1.29 
1.20 
1.51 

1.62 
1.39 
1.20 
1.20 

1.50 
1.60 
1.27 
1.25 
1.25 

1.45 
1.60 
1.50 
2.00 
1.26 

1.50 
1.40 
2.60 
ZOO 
1.80 

1.60 
1.80 
1.90 
1.80 
1.40 

ft  95 
IIS 
110 
1.30 
1.35 

1.50 
LOO 
1.30 
1.20 
125 

1.25 
1.10 
1.20 
1.30 
1.20 

122 
1.06 
1.10 
.92 
130 

1.45 
131 
1.10 
180 

130 
130 
1.34 
1.00 
110 

130 
120 
1.50 
1.30 
1.15 

1.40 
1.30 
1.60 
180 
1.90 

2.00 
180 
2.00 
1.90 
1.50 

1.35 
140 
1.46 
1.55 
1.40 

160 
137 
1.50 
150 
137 

1.41 
1.20 
1.30 
1.40 
140 

1.38 

1.33 
1.33 
1.35 
161 

143 

1.28 
.90 
146 

1.25 
1.20 
1.19 
1.30 
1.30 

1.50 
1.26 
1.50 
1.10 
100 

1.50 
1.20 
1.60 
1.00 
2.  OS 

1.80 
170 
1.69 
1.60 
150 

1.32 
130 
140 
1.50 
1.30 

140 
132 

.85 
100 

.85 

.90 
.75 
110 
1.30 
100 

1.15 
120 
115 
1.10 
106 

102 
117 
.96 
120 

1.15 
1.40 
1.38 
1.30 
1.05 

1.20 

121 
1.30 
1.36 
1.47 
1.66 

1.51 
1.40 
1.63 
1.55 
1.55 

1.63 
1.45 
1.45 
1.20 
1.00 

1.50 
1.38 
130 
1.30 
1.67 

136 
1.38 
1.15 
115 

1.18 
1.40 
1.26 
1.25 
1.15 

1.00 

171 
80 
168 
115 
11 

63 

1,560 

130 

1,361 

16 

117 

105 

304 

34 

'  2 

1,872 
973 

1821 
772 
796 

812 
1101 

1,632 

215 

249 
75 
198 
289 
100 

3 
3 
3 
10 
34 

135 
45 
88 
10 
23 

8 

146 

95 

68 

18 

134 
69 

110 
92 
11 

60 

1291 

110 

1166 

12 

100 

90 

276 

35 

4 

1725 
803 

1,132 
603 
699 

916 
1100 
1,338 

237 

218 
47 
161 
219 
84 

3 
2 
3 
6 
32 

113 
42 
72 
9 
23 

10 

142 

106 

:     61 

20 

193 
87 
149 
110 
11 

69 

1781 

120 

1388 

15 

120 
130 
307 
36 
3 

1863 
971 

1,406 
913 

1,001 

781 
1034 
1109 

223 

168 
26 
120 
290 
136 

3 
2 
3 
4 
26 

124 

60 

72 

2 

18 

9 

158 

84 

32 

20 

190 
81 

*£ 
107 

10 

60 

1,733 

65 

936 

8 

73 

79 

252 

30 

2 

1,506 
893 

1,155 
765 
601 

684 
889 

«,0S5 
167 

148 
28 
104 
286 
10S 

2 

174 

New  Hampshire- 
Massachusetts..  . 
Rhode  Island 

New  York 

New  Jersey - 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

81 
146 
104 

12 

65 

1,799 

122 

1491 

17 

136 

155 

West  Virginia... 
North  Carolina.  . 

339 
30 
2 

Ohio 

2,055 

1076 

Illinois 

1,227 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

832 
944 

741 
891 

Missouri 

North  Dakota- 
South  Dakota.. - 

1313 

182 

156 
20 
106 

Kentucky 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas - 

Montana 

Wyoming 

New  Mexico 

0teh .... 

270 
126 

2 

4 
20 

87 
52 
44 
2 
13 

7 

106 

62 

20 

15 

5 
20 

70 
SO 
44 

2 
13 

-     7 

104 

61 

20 

14 

1.20 
100 

1.63 
1.40 
160 
1.30 

an 

169 
170 
2.10 
1.80 
150 

1.44 
.80 

1.40 
1.30 
1.80 
170 

175 

1.60 
1.15 
1.60 
1.50 
1.10 

6 
20 

142 
73 
70 
8 
27 

11 

180 
109 
36 
22 

7 

10 

98 

n 

8 
23 

10 

Washington 

76 

-  '30 

California 

15 

United  States. 

11,416 

11,489 

11,409 

11,104 

10,977 

1.33 

117 

1.33 

115 

138 

16,211 

13,486 

16, 176 

12,  7*6 

MS,  126 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates, 
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Table  337. — Hay,  grains  cut  green:  Acreage,  yield  per  acre,  and  production, 

States,  1920-1924 


State 

Thousands  of  acres 

Yield  per  acre  (short  tons) 

Production  (thousands  of 
short  tons) 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 " 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

19241 

13 
10 
16 
15 
3 

12 
65 

7 
11 

3 

6 
63 
30 
56 
71 

60 
8 
21 
44 
37 

US 
20 
28 
31 
128 

327 
107 
27 
23 
90 

133 

59 

16 

6 

161 

100 

170 

313 

91 

98 

25 
18 
13 
9 

164 

477 

462 

1,070 

20 
12 
18 
18 
3 

15 
130 
10 
20 
4 

10 
60 
36 
60 
60 

63 
5 
38 
94 
64 

86 
00 
29 
82 
192 

269 
78 
27 
47 

136 

130 
118 
17 
16 
136 

112 
112 
202 
73 
106 

24 

24 
15 

7 

149 
491 
489 

1,082 

16 
10 
16 
14 
3 

12 
80 

5 
16 

3 

8 

60 
39 
78 
34 

66 

6 

60 

300 

73 

16 
96 
40 
27 
87 

279 
80 
39 
43 

123 

90 

100 

10 

10 

100 

48 
82 

196 
71 

110 

11 
22 
14 

8 

134 
490 
410 

1,000 

16 
10 
16 
14 
3 

12 
86 

7 
18 

2 

8 
41 
39 
80 
36 

70 
6 
40 
147 
62 

27 
4<S 
80 
31 
46 

266 
80 
34 
30 

130 

95 

118 

10 

6 

60 

S3 
76 

208 
75 

107 

U 
1* 
11 
6 

149 
490 
413 
930 

16 
10 
16 
14 
3 

12 
89 

8 
19 

3 

12 
87 
41 
79 
30 

47 
5 
60 
163 
99 

32 
SI 

1    62 
20 

68 

285 
72 
31 
30 

141 

106 
103 

10 
4 

43 

48 
80 
288 
86 
94 

12 

17 
11 
6 

168 
678 
428 
911 

1.70 
1.70 
2.00 
1.95 
1.56 

1.60 
2.00 
1.60 
1.60 
1.40 

1.30 
1.40 
1.30 
.95 
1.00 

.86 
1.00 
1.70 
1.60 
1.40 

1.42 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.40 

1.20 
1.20 
1.40 
1.80 
1.20 

1.10 
.90 
.96 
1.25 
1.05 

1.20 
1.00 
1.16 
1.26 
1.10 

1.20 
1.10 
1.20 
1.20 

1.60 
1.60 
1.70 
1.20 

1.45 

1.60 
1.90 
1.85 
1.60 

1.60 
1.80 
1.20 
1.40 
1.20 

1.20 
1.40 
1.25 
1.40 
.85 

.83 
1.20 
1.40 
1.20 
1.34 

1.26 
1.40 
1.45 
1.60 
1.25 

1.20 
1.20 
1.30 
1.60 
1.00 

1.00 
.90 
1.00 
1.20 
1.00 

1.20 
1.10 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 

1.60 

1.30 
.95 
1.22 

1.70 
1.70 
1.60 
1.20 

2.10 
1.30 
1.80 
1.90 
1.60 

1.80 
1.50 
1.30 
1.60 
2.00 

1.75 
1.25 
1.40 
1.20 
1.30 

.80 
1.00 
1.60 
1.00 
1.50 

1.10 
1.30 
1.40 
1.40 

.45 

1.49 
1.10 
1.10 
1.20 
1.20 

1.20 
1.00 
.95 
1.20 
1.00 

1.10 
1.00 
1.40 
1.60 
1.10 

.40 

1.50 

.88 

1.24 

1.20 
1.25 
1.20 
1.40 

2.20 
2.20 
2.00 
2.00 

1.60 

2.00 
1.40 
1.08 
1.50 
1.75 

1.50 
1.00 
1.40 
1.30 
1.20 

.61 
.96 
1.40 
1.20 
1.63 

1.25 
1.30 
1.30 
1.60 
110 

1.26 
1.20 
1.26 
1.20 
1.10 

.80 

.75 

1.02 

1.50 

1.90 

1.10 
.80 
1.37 
1.70 
1.20 

1.20 
1.60 
1.69 
1.28 

1.60 
1.76 
1.50 
1.40 

1.70 
2.00 
2.20 
2.00 
1.75 

2.05 
1.87 
2.10 
1.80 
1.70 

2.00 
1.50 
1.70 

1.10 

.55 

.65 
.96 
1.70 
1.60 
1.44 

1.40 
1.61 

1.65 
1.60 
1.40 

1.40 
1.10 
1.70 

1.60 
1.56 

.80 
.65 
,80 
.66 
1.10 

1.00 
1.10 
1.40 
1.60 
1.00 

1.30 
1.W 
1.76 
1.60 

1.20 
1.26 
.80 
.90 

22 
17 
32 
29 

5 

19 
130 
11 
18 
4 

8 
74 
39 
63 
71 

51 
8 
36 
70 
62 

40 
32 
45 
60 
179 

392 

128 
38 
41 

108 

146 
58 
14 
8 

159 

120 

170 
360 
114 
108 

SO 
20 
16 
11 

231 

763 

769 

1,284 

29 
19 
34 
33 

5 

22 

234 

12 

28 

5 

12 
70 
44 
70 
51 

52 

6 

53 

113 

86 

108 
84 
42 
48 

240 

323 
94 
35 
70 

135 

130 

106 
17 
18 

136 

134 
123 
242 
88 
126 

36 
31 
14 
9 

253 
836 
782 

1,238 

34 
13 

29 
27 

5 

22 
120 

6 
26 

6 

14 
62 
65 
94 
44 

62 
6 

75 
300 
110 

16 
47 
66 
38 
39 

391 
88 
43 
52 

148 

108 
100 
10 
12 

109 

53 

82 

273 

106 

121 

4 
33 
12 
10 

161 

612 

492 

1,400 

35 

22 
32 
28 

5 

24 
120 

8 
27 

4 

12 

41 
66 
104 
42 

43 

6 

56 

176 

95 

34 

68 
104 
60 
50 

320 

96 
42 
36 
143 

76 
88 
10 
9 
95 

58 
60 
285 
128 
128 

13 

27 

19 
8 

224 

868 

620 

1,302 

27 

New  Hampshire- 
Vermont 

Massachusetts... 
Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland. 

20 
35 
28 

5 

26 
166 
17 
34 
6 

24 

66 

West  Virginia- . - 
North  Carolina.  - 
South  Carolina.. 

70 
84 
16 

26 

■Florida 

S 

Ohio 

102 

Indiana. .- 

Illinois. .:_._- 

244 
143 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

46 

SO 

102 

.     82 

95 

North  Dakota.  .- 
South  Dakota... 
Nebraska 

399 
79 
53 
48 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi.. 

Xoulsiana 

219 

84 

87 

8 

4? 

Oklahoma- 

Arkansas 

Montana 

-Wyoming 

New  Mexico. 

"•  & 

4*! 
129 
94 

f 

Utah 

19 

9 

722 

338 

Washington     . 

California 

820 

v  United  States- 

4,704 

4,925 

4,660J4,296 

4,522 

1.31 

1.31 

1.25 

1.37 

1.19 

6,177 

6,475 

6,715 

6,870 

6,' 377 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
1  Preliminary. 
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Table  338. — Hay,  legumes:  Acreage,  yield  per  acre,  and  production,  by  States, 


State 

Thousands  of  acres 

Yield  per  acre  (short  tons) 

Production  (thousands  of 
short  tons) 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924" 

1920 

1021 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

19241 

3 

1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
6 
3 
4 
S 

16 
227 

12 
286 
196 

434 
55 
10 
35 
84 

6 
8 

19 
9 

63 

28 

24 

6 

3 

45 

260 
458 
92 

87 
60 

24 
97 
6 
2 
10 

3 
1 

1 
1 

1 

7 

25 

26 

4 
5 
1 
i 
1 

1 
J 

J 
4 
8 

18 
240 

13 
344 

250 

469 
53 
10 
60 
92 

12 
24 
19 
10 
70 

28 

.   19 

5 

4 

67 

280 
444 
128 
93 
54 

30 

108 

5 

2 

10 

3 

2 
2 
1 

1 
1 

1 
6 
3 
4 
13 

24 
225 

15 
396 
341 

504 
50 
17 
96 

160 

25 
30 
30 
7 
107 

28 

12 

4 

6 

96 

313 
380 
193 
105 
50 

33 

128 

4 

2 
2 

1 
1 

1 

1 
5 
3 
4 
20 

32 
243 

13 
386 
339 

562 
59 
50 
74 

239 

36 
36 
45 
12 

165 

26 

12 

5 

8 

96 

311 
404 
202 
111 
56 

33 

137 

6 

2 

2 
1 
1 

1 

1 
6 
4 
5 
23 

40 
210 

22 
386 
327 

594 
63 
62 
80 

324 

32 
31 
20 
15 
221 

25 

12 

5 

14 

100 

312 

470 

226 

107 

65 

33 
126 

7 

1.20 
1.10 
1.40 
1.50 
1.40 

1.30 
1.28 
1.40 
1.80 
1.40 

1.50 
1.20 
1.20 
.95 
.95 

.90 
.80 
1.60 
1.40 
1.20 

1.30 
1.50 
1.40 
1.60 
L15 

1.10 
1.30 
1.30 
1.60 
1.10 

1.30 
.80 
1.10 
1.35 
1.30 

1.30 
1.16 
1.20 
1.50 
1.40 

1.30 
1.50 
1.40 

1.80 

1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.20 

1.10 
1.00 
1.30 
1.60 
1.30 

1.30 
.80 
1.30 
1.80 
1.45 

1.50 
.70 
1.00 
1.05 
.82 

.88 
1.00 
1.60 
1.20 
L30 

1.20 
1.70 
1.40 
1.80 
1.10 

1.20 
L10 
1.40 

L80 
LOO 

1.20 
.80 
.90 
1.10 
L20 

1.10 
1.00 
1.30 
L50 
1.50 

1.30 

L30 

1.20 
1.50 
1.40 
1.40 

1.40 
1.20 
1.60 
1.90 
1.75 

2.00 
1.29 
1.60 
1.03 
.85 

.78 
.68 
L70 
1.49 
1.60 

1.32 
1.20 
L20 
1.40 
L20 

L40 
L40 
L40 
L40 
L28 

L30 
.80 
.99 
1.10 
1.04 

1.30 
1.09 
1.30 

L20 
1.30 
1.30 
1.50 
1.40 

1.40 
1.20 
1.30 
1.50 
1.40 

1.50 
1.24 
1.54 
L02 
.71 

.64 
.90 
1.50 
1.45 
1.70 

1.50 
1.30 
1.10 
1.90 
L22 

L40 
1.00 
L60 
1.31 

1.45 

L19 
.66 
L10 
1.14 
.84 

1.30 
1.08 
1.35 

2.00 
1.50 
2.00 
1.62 
2.10 

2.10 
1.60 
2.12 
L76 
L95 

L82 
.82 

1.75 
.84 
.38 

.66 
.94 
L55 
1.65 
L36 

1.60 
1.64 
L77 
2.00 
L38 

L67 
1.10 
L30 
L75 
LOO 

L28 
.65 
.88 
.73 
.74 

1.00 
.82 
L36 

4 

1 
1 
2 

1 

3 
6 
4 

7 
11 

24 

272 

14 

272 

186 

391 
44 
16 
49 

101 

8 
12 
27 
14 
72 

•   31 

31 

8 

4 

-60 

338 
366 
101 

117 
78 

31 

112 

7 

3 

14 

4 
2 

1 
2 

2 
10 
40 
31 

4 
2 
3 
3 

1 

1 
4 
4 
7 
13 

27 
168 

13 
361 
206 

413 
53 
15 
60 

120 

14 
41 
27 
18 
77 

34 
21 

7 

7 

67 

336 
355 
115 
102 
65 

33 

108 

6 

3 

16 

4 

3 
1 
2 

1 
1 

1 
6 
5 
8 
23 

48 
291 

24 
408 
291 

395 

34 

29 

142 

240 

33 
36 
36 
10 

128 

39 
17 
6 
8 
123 

407 
304 
191 
116 

62 

43 

140 
6 

2 

: 

i 

: 
i 

i 
e 

4 

6 

28 

48 
302 

20 
394 
242 

359 

63 

75 

107 

408 

64 
45 
60 
23 
202 

35 
12 
8 
10 
139 

371 
266 
222 

43 

148 
7 

4 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts... 
Bhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina- 
South  Carolina— 

Georgia.... 

s 

2 
2 

2 

2 
8 
8 
0 

39 

73 
.  172 

38 
326 
124 

328 

Florida 

60 

Ohio 

96 

Tndlatia 

132 

TUinnfa 

436 

Wisconsin...!... 

.« 
61 
36 
30 

Missouri 

304 

North  Dakota... 
South  Dakota.  .. 

Kansfls 

42 

13 
• 
24 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana. .... 

100 

390 
308 
198 
78 
48 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

Montana 

Wyoming 

New  Mexico 

33 

103 

» 

15 
3 

14 
3 

26 
3 

L33 

1.00 

1.40 

L50 

1.60 
1.20 

20 
3 

20 

4 

39 

4 

Utah 

1 
1 

1 

7 

25 

26 

1.60 
1.75 

1.26 
1.60 
1.50 
1.30 

2 

2 

1 

11 
38 
34 

- 

Washington 

7 
48 
26 

7 
49 
20 

7 
49 
18 

2.17 
2.00 
L20 

2.25 
2.00 
1.50 

L86 
1.50 
L40 

15 
96 
31 

16 

98 
30 

n 

74 

California 

•  as 

United  States- 

2,756  3,048 

3,6103,828 

4,087 

1.06 

•H 

LOO 

LOS  ..SB 

2,925 

3,020 

3,813 

4,037 

3,896 

Division  of  Orop  and  Livestock  Estimates . 
1  Preliminary. 
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Table  339. — Hay,  millet,  Sudan  grass,  and  other:  Acreage,  yield  per  acre,  and  pro- 
duction, by  States,  1920-1924 


Thousands  of  acres 

Yield  per  acre 
(short  tons) 

Production,  (thousanc 
short  tons) 

s  of 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924' 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924» 

416 
191 
224 
184 
17 

169 

630 

31 

80 
6 

25 
105 

99 
14S 

87 

166 
62 
26 
66 

314 

40 
70 

186 
62 

137 

284 
113 
182 
220 
266 

379 
218 
160 
61 
283 

373 
163 
90 

77 
127 

23 

9 

23 

30 

32 

63 

86 

_64 

421 
194 
230 
188 
17 

167 

597 

36 

90 

7 

26 
105 
101 
142 

80 

148 
62 
29 
80 

342 

81 
196 
159 

67 
150 

368 
83 
139 
183 
234 

376 
240 
139 
42 
387 

404 

159 

93 

80 

90 

23 
4 

17 
28 

30 
54 
86 
60 

430 
182 
218 
185 
16 

166 

610 

28 

72 

4 

20 
112 
106 

157 
75 

148 
71 
31 
80 

335 

83 
76 

.116 
74 

160 

360 
76 
175 
876 
263 

334 
220 
130 
37 
448 

506 
162 
82 
60 

88 

35 

8 

16 

30 

20 

50 
77 
60 

435 
179 
220 
187 
16 

166 

616 

31 

72 

5 

19 
103 
100 
147 

65 

129 
67 
30 
70 

344 

87 
87 

128 
65 

173 

263 
90 
178 
426 
243 

323 
191 
143 
41 
554 

468 

164 

04 

39 

110 

34 
9 
14 
SO 

21 
61 
79 
63 

435 

179 
225 
187 
16 

166 
657 
30 

86 
6 

21 

92 
106 
94 
60 

133 
74 
40 
70 

386 

96 
61 

103 
68 

160 

309 
81 
166 
316 
153 

330 
180 
117 

49 
679 

602 

'    160 
166 
39 
133 

37 

9 

14 

28 

10 
61 
79 
68 

0.79 
.98 
1.04 
1.15 
1.18 

.98 

.98 

1.29 

1.22 

1.33 

1.36 
1.30 
1.33 
1.01 
.82 

.80 

.79 

1.50 

1.33 

1.09 

1.18 
1.21 
1.50 
1.65 
1.45 

1.18 
1.60 
1.70 
2.33 
1.31 

1.26 
1.00 
1.23 
1.16 
1.51 

1.66 
1.18 
1.45 
1.32 
1.41 

1.70 
1.66 
1.10 
1.60 

1.40 
1.60 
1.40 
1.30 

0.64 

.82 

.97 

1.10 

1.06 

1.01 
.95 
1.14 
1.21 
1.14 

1.19 

.97 

1.35 

1.31 

.75 

.90 
1.06 
1.34 
1.18 
1.17 

1.31 
1.41 
1.57 
1.63 
1.41 

1.38 
1.28 
1.76 
2.36 
1.23 

1.22 
1.05 
1.08 
1.07 
1.41 

1.37 
1.13 
1.38 
1.50 
1.30 

1.62 
1.75 
1.40 
1.60 

1.60 
1.60 
1.40 
1.30 

0.95 
1.07 
1.13 
1.01 
1.00 

1.05 
.89 
1.46 
1.42 
1:26 

1.90 
1.15 
1.20 
1.40 
1.40 

.97 

.70 

1.61 

1.25 

1.09 

1.23 
1.20 
1.40 
1.53 
1.14 

1.55 
1.63 
1.83 
2.18 
1.31 

1.24 
1.14 
1.'38 
1.11 

1.65 

1.56 
1.20 
1.66 
1.35 
1.33 

.60 
1.60 

1.69 
1.67 

1.40 
1.80 
1.51 
1.10 

1.03 
.94 
1.06 
1.06 
1.00 

1.10 

.83 

.90 

1.14 

1.50 

.90 
1.11 
1.08 
1.50 
1.00 

.69 

.90 

1.60 

1.25 

1.20 

1.40 
1.40 
1.35 
1.75 
1.60 

1.66 
1.62 
2.30 
2.10 
1.35 

1.00 
1.04 
1.31 

1.49 
1.68 

1.67 
1.20 
1.56 

1.69 
2.14 

1.00 
1.10 

1.17 
1.33 

1.46 
2.00 
1.60 
1.30 

.88 

.80 

1.21 

1.00 

1.06 

.99 

.91 

1.61 

1.15 

1.40 

1.10 
1.40 
1.22 
1.10 
.45 

.65 

.80 

1.20 

1.00 

1.10 

1.50 
1.63 
1.66 
1.79 
1.70 

1.75 
1.31 
1.98 
1.91 
1.29 

1.12 
.80 
.86 
.60 

1.11 

1.26 
1.15 
1.40 

1.40 
1.85 

1.20 
1.10 
2.26 
1.00 

1.20 
1.10 
1.20 

2.10 

329 
187 
233 
212 
20 

166 
617 
40 

98 
8 

34 
136 
132 
146 

71 

126 
41 
39 
88 

342 

47 
85 
279 
102 
199 

335 
181 
309 
513 
335 

478 
218 
184 
70 
426 

678 
192 
130 
102 
179 

39 
14 
25 
45 

46 

80 

119 

.70 

269 
159 
222 
207 
18 

169 
567 
40 
109 
8 

31 

102 

136 

186 

60 

133 
55 
39 
94 

400 

106 
276 
250 
109 
212 

508 
106 
245 
432 
288 

469 
252 
160 
45 
546 

553 
180 
128 
120 
117 

35 

7 

24 

42 

48 

81 

119 

05 

408 
195 
247 
187 
16 

174 
643 
41 
102 

5 

38 
129 
126 
220 
105 

143 

50 

60 

100 

365 

102 
90 
162 
113 
182 

568 
122 
320 
818 
331 

413 
251 
175 
41 
738 

786 
182 
136 
81 
117 

21 
12 

27 
47 

28 
90 
116 
66 

448 
168 
233 
198 
16 

183 
610 
28 
82 
8 

17 
114 
108 
220 

55 

89 
60 
48 
88 
413 

122 
122 
173 
114 
277 

410 
146 
409 
894 
328 

323 
199 
187 
61 

877 

782 
185 
147 
62 
235 

34 
10 
16 
40 

30 
102 
126 

08 

383 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont. 

Massachusetts.. - 
Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York.. 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

143 
272 
187 
17 

164 
598 
48 
99 
7 

23 

129 

West  Virginia- -- 
North  Carolina.- 
South  Carolina.. 

129 
103 
27 

87 

Florida 

59 

Ohio 

48 

70 

424 

Michigan 

Wisconsin.     .  .. 
Minnesota 

144 

83 

161 

122 

255 

North  Dakota- 
South  Dakota... 
Nebraska. 

641 
106 
309 
602 

Kentucky 

Alabama 

Mississippi .  -    . 

Louisiana.. 

Texas 

197 

368 

144 
100 
30 

638 

Oklahoma 

Colorado. 

628 

m 

218 
66 

246 

44 
10 

Utah 

32 

as 

12 

Washington 

66 
95 

121 

United  States. 

6,803 

7,012 

7,133 

7,138 

7,065 

1.34 

1.21 

1.31 

1.34 

1.21 

8,443 

8,607 

0,368 

9,566 

$«st 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates, 
l  Preliminary. 
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Table  340. — Hay:  Percentage  reduction  from  full  yield  per  acre,  from  staled  causes, 
as  reported  by  crop  correspondents,  1909—1983 


Adverse  weather  conditions 

Plant 

dis- 
ease 

In- 
sect 
pests 

Ani- 
mal 

pests 

De- 
fec- 
tive 
seed 

Other 
and 
un- 
known 
causes 

Year 

Defi- 
cient 
mois- 
ture 

Ex- 
ces- 
sive 
mois- 
ture 

Floods 

Frost 

or 
freeze 

Hail 

Hot 
winds 

Storms 

Total 
cli- 
mat- 
ic' 

Tota 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

p.  a. 

10  7 
17.4 
27.7 
3.7 
6.5 
11.5 

17.5 
9.9 
7.2 
15.1 
10.6 
12.7 

P.ct. 
2.2 
1.2 
.8 
4.9 
1.0 
1.3 

.7 
1.9 
1.4 
.9 
.9 
1.5 

P.ct. 
0.6 
.3 
(') 
.6 
.3 
.2 

.2 
.3 
.2 
.2 
.2 
.4 

P.ct. 
1.2 
1.2 
.9 
1.8 
LI 
2.9 

2.8 
1.0 
1.3 
1.4 
.8 
1.9 

P.ct. 
0.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.2 

.1 

.1 
.2 
.2 
.2 
.3 

P.ct. 

0.3 
.5 

1.9 
.1 
.2 
.3 

.8 
.4 
.2 
.7 
.3 
.4 

P.ct. 
0.3 
.1 

W3 
.1 
.1 

.1 
.1 
.1 
.2 
.1 
.1 

P.ct. 
16.7 
21.2 
31.9 
11.9 
8.6 
16  8 

22.7 
13.9 
10,7 
19.4 
13.2 
17.3 

P.ct. 

0.1 
.1 
.1 
.2 

(») 
.1 

.1 

.1 
.2 
.2 
.2 
.2 

P.ct. 
05 
.5 
.6 
.5 
.3 
.4 

.9 
1.0 
1.0 

.9 

.8 
.8 

P.ct. 
01 
.2 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 

.2 
« 
...... 

.1 

.1 

P.ct. 
0.1 
.1 

« 

m 
.i 

.i 

P.ct. 
1.1 
1.5 
1.9 
1.2 
.6 
.9 

1.0 
.5 
.7 
.3 
.2 
.3 

P.ct. 
17.6 
23.6 
34.7 
13.9 
9.6 
18.3 

24.9 
15.6 
12.7 
21.0 
14.6 
18.7 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
•  Includes  all  other  climatic. 


Table  341. 


2  Less  than  0.05  per  cent. 
Hay:  Shipments  from  eight  markets,  1910-1924 


Year  beginning 
July 

Balti- 
more 

Chicago 

Kansas 
City 

Mil- 
waukee 

Minne- 
apolis 

Peoria 

Pitts- 
burgh 

St. 
Louis 

Total 

1910 

Short 

ton) 

11,864 

13,267 
8,313 
8,996 

Short 
torn 
18,011 
49,  160 
22,681 
39,184 

Short 
tons 
93,828 

58,896 
85,176 
78,  756 

Short 

torn 

5,958 

4,445 

3,159 

9,718 

Short 

torn 

31,350 

28,910 
4,820 
5,500 

Short 
tons 
10,373 
17,222 
7,819 
16,077 

Short 
tons 
76,631 
75,  420 
65,800 
65,148 

Short 
tons 
112,  435 
146,285 
105,  533 
139,  376 

Short 
tons 
360,450 

1911 

393,  595 

1912 

303,301 

1913 

362,  764 

1914 

8,896 

9,681 

13,657 

26,  913 

20,221 

4,118 

83,414 
65, 791 
33,439 
62,665 
62,802 
32,637 
18,631 

67,608 
73,668 
138,432 
222,912 
143,040 
276,492 
153,648 

17,  306 
6,841 
6,765 
5,293 
2,986 
6,270 
3,863 

5,390 
4,166 
4,351 
7,042 
4,147 
6,925 
2,020 

19,788 
9,676 
15,324 
10,621 
7,660 
6,151 
7,100 

37, 612 
87,216 
55,032 
20,636 
23,511 
26,267 
40,480 

172,  590 
90, 415 
103,990 
177,  240 
119,  625 
111,  695 
63,260 

412,504 

1915 

337,444 

1916 

369,990 

1917 

533,222 

1918 

373,  982 

1919 

469, 565 

1920 

288,992 

Av.  1914-1920 

48,483 

153,686 

6,761 

4,862 

10,901 

41,508 

119,829 

397,  956 

1921 

9,700 
10,951 
14,280 

716 
682 
L522 
358 
723 
750 

937 
1,273 
8,524 
1,612 
1,643 

640 

50,748 
78,660 
101,048 

5,324 
4,488 
4,896 
4,476 
6,720 
7,968 

11,820 
14,268 
13,224 
16,540 
6,924 
5,400 

10,435 
14,879 
6,121 

708 
432 
616 
382 
584 
499 

405 
418 
600 
358 
634 
585 

3,531 
2,625 
3,684 

90 
148 
131 
326 
286 
495 

189 
369 
622 
418 
237 
273 

4,520 
3,460 
2,130 

70 
60 
180 
160 
280 
100 

170 
630 
160 
180 
190 
60 

31,509 
7,323 

43,610 

61,720 
64,452 

3,657 
3,566 
4,245 
3,315 
4,555 
3,450 

4,195 
5,795 
6,715 
6,065 
5,345 
3,560 

154,053 

1922....... 

179,618 

1923     

181,615 

1923 
July 

10,665 

9,265 

11,490 

9,017 

13,148 

13,262 

1924 

17,716 

22,663 

24,845 

April. 

24,173 

14,973 

10,518 

Total 

14,280 

101,  048 

6,121 

3,584 

•  2,130 

54,452 

18L  615 

July 

618 
243 
332 
1,142 
1,005 
515 

5,268 

6,364 

8,304 

13,596 

12,180 

10, 056 

380 
126 

220 
251 
80 

178 
120 
190 

80 
50 

140 
100 
140 
60 

3,690 
3,230 
3,995 
3,960 
6,485 
2,490 

10,156 

9,264 

12,851 

12 

•     192 

108 

18,978 

19,122 

13, 419 

3,755 

64,768 

818 

1,039 

570 

22,840 

83,790 

Division.of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Compiled  from  Hay  Trade  Journal;  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade,  and  Daily  Trade  Bulletin;  Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade,  and  Grain  Market  Review;  Minneapolis 
Daily  Market  Record;  Peoria  Board  of  Trade. 
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Table  342. — Hay,  all:  Stocks  on  farms,  May  1,  United  States,  1910-1924 


Year 

Production 

of  all  hay 

preceding 

year 

Per  cent 
on  farms 
May  1 

On  farms 
May  1 

Price 

per  ton 

May  1 

Year 

Production 
of  all  hay 

preceding 
year 

Per  cent 
on  farms 
May  1 

On  farms 

May  1 

Price 
per  ton 
May  1 

1910—. 
1911.... 
1912.... 
1913.... 
1914-.. 
1915..  i. 

1916 

1917.... 

Short  ton* 
92,767,000 
82,529,000 
67,  071,  000 
90,  734,  000 
79, 179,  000 
88, 686,  000 
107, 263,  000 
110,992,000 

Percent 
11.6 
12.4 
8.8 
14.9 
12.2 
12.2 
13.5 
11.4 

Short  torn 
10, 746, 000 
10, 222,  000 

5,732,000 
13,  523,  000 

9, 631,  000 
10, 797, 000 
14, 452, 000 
12, 659,  000 

$11.08 
11.69 
16.31 
10  42 
11.63 
11.03 
11.27 
13.94 

1918_... 
1919.... 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Short  tons 
98, 439, 000 
91, 139, 000 
104, 760,  000 
105, 315,  000 
97, 77ft  000 
112, 013,  000 
106, 611, 000 

Percent 
11.7 
9.4 
101 
17.8 
11.2 
12.0 
12.0 

Sltort  tons 
11, 476, 000 

8, 559, 000 
10, 618, 000 
18, 771, 000 
10, 919, 000 
13, 392, 000 
12, 835, 000 

17.97 
22.31 
24.22 
13.08 
12.98 
12.69 
13.69 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 

Table  343. — Hay:  Receipts  at  IS  markets,  1910-1924 


Year 

beginning 
July 


M10 

1911. 

1912. 
1B13. 


Short 
ton* 

38,58) 
39,284 
68, 
63,186 


1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918.. 
1919.. 
1920.. 


50,415 
50,874 
64,053 
11,870 
32,650 
19,559 


Av.1914- 

1920... 


44,904 


1921.. 
1922.. 
1923.. 


1923 

July  ....... 

August — 
September. 
October ... 
November. 
December. 

1924 
January... 
February. . 

March 

April 

May ,.. 

June. 


Total.... 


July 

August 

September 
October- . . 
November- 
December 


Balti 
more 


Short 

ions 

162,420 

164,196 

939 139, 920 

117, 740 


13,730 
15,536 
26,830 


1,452 
1,837 
2,708 
2,834 
2,267 
1,446 


2,891 
2,099 
1,1"" 
2,659 
2,299 
2,  670 


Bos- 
ton 


325,095398,604 


48,060 
39*;  172  34,  637 


115, 161 

12fl,690fB3;  181 

123, 780  237, 932  359,  316124, 360 

97, 150  352,        '" 

67,000  287, 


352,730419,964^23, 

-7,031 
68,  7401225, 050 
50, 220  149, 801 


91,234 


264,403 


26,830 


Total,  sil 
months. 


1,371 

930 

809 

1,208 

1,264 

830 


6,412 


4,500 
3,030 
2,980 
2,400 
4,230 
3,770 


42, 910 


4,780 
2,010 
2,760 
5,210 
3,170 
2,790 


Chi- 
cago 


Short 
tons 

273,983 
351,630318, 
274,769343,392147, 
369,032286," 


414, 146 


135, 626 
152,632 
149,  623 


10,  616 
6,510 
11,724 
19,095 
10,  575 
10,334 


12,390 
15,310 
12,717 
10,857 
17,536 
11,959 


149,  623 


13,720 
6,986 
12,275 
19,160 
14,061 
13,482 


20,710   19,684 


Kan- 
sas 
City 


Short 

tons 
308,940138, 
—  948  " 


Short 

tons 

313 

44,199 

'"  138 

288  36,283 


131 

656 

840fl0;  053 


L  460 16, 


386, 
699; 
337, 169119,  466 


28,052 


196, 634  19, 
244, 169 17, 626 
257,77417,094 


15,224 
23,958 
20,977 
2L582 
21,401 
17,446 


29,480 
30,091 
23,067 
28,079 
17,930 
1L539 


257,  774 


15,609 
23,706 
23,660 
38,424 
24,936 
21,240 


147,574 


Mil- 
wau- 
kee 


Min- 
neap- 
olis 


Short 
tons 

66,308 
63,570  286, 

37  — '- 

38,'  280)317; 


Short 

tons 

336,471 

—  474 


34,249 


03823,467 

"25,972 

30,024 


1,008 
996 
1,152 
1, 
2,472 
1,871 


1,373 
1,626 
1,728 
1,025 
Li55 


17,094 


1,144 
686 

1,275 
874 

1,037 
850 


5,866 


45,  513  330, 098  33, 957  78, 583 


45,376  294,398 
—  212,  256 
199,727 
221,580 
167,088 
150, 


35,682 

39,126 
28,457 
22,601 
""1,618 


225,069 


2,239 
1,794 
1,800 
2,875 
2,620 
3,516 


2,620 
2,799 
4,060 

1,638 
1,987 


30,024 


2,018 
1,810 
1,541 
3,330 
2,298 
2,764 


New 
York 


Peo- 
ria 


37,  419 


Phil- 
adel- 
phia 


Short  Short 
tons     tons 


41,822.96,484 


131  82, 083 106, 993 


43,660 


338  21, 


37,696 


10, 970(51, 
33, « 

29,470)49,1 


7,730 
6,385 
7,672 
9,306 
8,403 
9,133 


8,701 
4,838 
6,024 
4,483 
6,810 
7,148 


84,682 


13,761 


7,614 
4,487 
5,461 
6,774 
4,603 
7,686 


83,923 

299184, 0061106, 710 

~     92,202 

74,075 
72,721 


51, 

481870178; 
40,250 
35,060  31 
33,306 
,140 


284 
61, 618 

571 
52;  469 
40,067 


60,941 


320 
3,950 
4,890 
5,600 
2,670 
1,120 


1,660 
1,630 
2,010 
2,290 
2,360 
970 


29,470 


730 
3,240 
4,960 
4,000 
3,630 
1,330 


86,851 


Pitts- 
burgh 


75,630103,466 


2,574 
2,532 
2,700 
4,296 
6,252 
4,820 


5,: 

2,772 
3,640 
4,648 
5,i — 
4,838 


49,884 


3,780 
2,088 

2,856 
3,~456 
3,280 

2,232 


17,692 


Short 

tons 
119,685 
115,008  256, 


63,680  254, 
79,062  — 


308,727 
232,628 
210,  691 
237,506 
213, 043 
042 
188,650 


81,768 


235, 012 


76, 162  121. 

61,769 

60,918 


104 

138, 312 
136, 414 


8,652 
2,097 
6,127 
9,218 
9,107 
5,105 


5,216 

7,799 

i 

8,327 
4,270 


60,918 


3,987 
1,903 
1,490 
5,643 
8,514 
4,708 


26,245 


St. 
Louis 


Sfort 
tons 


263,540 
256,462 

222,998 
261,155 


San 
Fran- 
cisco 


104,108 


7,376 
10,228 
12,804 
11,504 
13,200 

8,652 


13,152 
12,876 
11,556 
10,932 
14,188 
9,946 


136,414 


8,470 
13,932 
12,072 
15,975 

9,852 


70,269 


Short 
tons 
184,594 
147,483 
141,224 
133,598 


161, 
146,560 
104,468 
82,460 
72,440 
86,807 
75,272 


Total 


Short 

tons 
1,937,111 
1,  956, 160 
1,  789,  723 
1,844,861 


7501 


1,619,681 


69,185 
60,017 
69,583 


7,072 
14,000 
6,676 
9,285 
7,496 
8,640 


P) 
7.C 

P) 

3,002 
%116 
4,210 


69,583 


8,268 
5,524 
3,736 
4,664 
4,490 
4,881 


31,563 


981,375 
1,843,969 
1,  578, 585 
1,691,790 
1,473,879 
1,613,823 
1,153,649 


867,195 
93a  807 
955,206 

63,913 
75,217 
83,810 
101,717 
89,513 
75,893 

87,371 
91,956 
69,540 
69,380 
83,715 
64,181 


966,206 


72,989 
6L839 
74,745 
104,815 
87,288 
72,846 


474, 191 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Compiled  from  Hay  Trade  Journal;  Annual  Reports  of 
San  Francisco  Merchants'  Exchange;  Minneapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce  Reports  and  Daily  Market 
Record;  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and  Daily.  Trade  Bulletin;  Kansas  City  Orain  Market  Review. 

."  »  Not  reported. 


Table  344. — Hay,  tame:  Farm  price  per  ton  December  1,  by  States,  1909-1924,  and  value  per  acre,  1924 


State. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts :_ 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut—.. 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania. 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia.. 

Florida. 

Ohio.. 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa....... 

Missouri.... 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas -— 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas- 


1909 


Dols. 
14.70 

17.90 
14  70 

18.90 
1160 

19.30 

14.20 
16.  SO 
14.60 
16.00 

14.40 
13.  30 
13.30 
14.40 

15.60 

16.80 
16.00 
10.90 
10.60 


11.40 
9.60 
6.00 
7.10 
130 

6.00 
5.10 
6.00 

e.oo 

11.90 

12.80 
13.50 
11.60 
10.70 
11.90 


1910 


Dols. 
12.80 
15.80 
12.40 
19.10 
19.60 

19.00 
13.70 
18.20 
18.00 
14.80 

15.40 
14.50 
15.00 
14.60 
16.00 

16.40 
17.00 
12.50 
11.90 
12.00 

13.60 

15.10 
9.10 
9.60 
9.20 

7.60 
7.10 
8.60 
7.80 
13.10 

13. 40 
13.20 
12.20 
11.60 
12.00 


DoU. 
14.40 
17.20 
14.00 
23.00 
24.10 

23.50 
17.90 
22.00 
20.00 
22.60 

22.40 
20.50 
20.00 
17.00 
17.00 

17.00 
1150 

18.90 
16.80 
17.00 

17.00 
16.60 
11.90 
12.50 
13.30 

7.00 
8.60 

9.70 
9.90 
17.30 

18:70 
12:80 
11.00 
12.00 
11.90 


1912 


DoU. 
13. 70 
16.00 
14.00 
21.50 
22.20 

22.50 
14.90 
20.00 
15.60 
16.00 

14.40 

15.20 
15.00 
16.70 

noo 

17.00 
18.10 
13.00 
11.40 
12.60 

12.70 
12.10 
6.40 

9.50 
9.80 

5.50 
6.10 
8.40 
7.60 
13.70 

16.80 
14.60 
12.50 
12.-70 
10.40 


1913 


DoU. 
13.90 
17.20 
14.50 
21.10 
21.20 

20.10 
15.30 
19.00 
14.90 
15.70 

15.20 
15.50 
14.90 
16.50 
18.70 

17.90 
18.20 
12.80 
14.10 
14,10 

13.10 
11.10 
6.60 
9.60 
14  50 

5.80 
6.50 
8.70 
12.60 
16.  «0 

16.20 
14  20 

13.50 
12.50 
11.80 


Av. 
1909- 
1913 


Dols. 
13.90 
16.62 
13.92 
20.72 
21.14 

20.88 
15.20 
19.14 
16.02 
16.60 

16.36 
15.80 
15.64 
15.84 
17.04 

16.82 
17.36 
13.62 
12.94 
13.12 

13.56 
12.70 
8.00 
9.66 
11.02 

6.18 
6  66 

8.34 
8.76 
14.50 

14.98 
13.66 
12.14 
11.88 
11.60 


1914 


Dols. 
13.10 
17.00 
14.60 
21.60 
20.20 

19.60 

14.60 
19.50 
14.50 
17.00 

15.30 
17.20 
17.20 
17.10 
17.00 

16.20 
17.20- 
13.40 
14.10 
1440 

12.00 
9.30 
6.10 
10.10 
1160 

5.20 
6.70 
6.90 
7.40 
16.00 

17.00 
13.80 
12.00 
12.00 
9.80 


DoU. 
14  90 
17.40 

15.60 
22.00 
22.50 

2a  oo 

18.70 
19.00 
15.60 
17.00 

16.20 

15.70 
15.00 
16.50 
15.60 

15. 10 
16.60 
12.70 
11.00 
10.80 

12.20 

9.90 
6.40 

ifa 

150 

5.70 
5.30 
5.80 
5.60 
12.60 

1190 
12,40 
11.00 
10.30 
7.90 


DoU. 
12.40 
14.50 
12.60 
19.00 
20.00 

18.60 
11.90 
17.60 
13.80 
15.90 

14.00 
15.00 
14  60 
17.50 
16.70 

16.20 

16.00 
10  60 
10.90 
11.30 

10.00 
11.60 
7.00 
9.00 
9.30 

6.00 
5.40 
7.10 
7.60 
12.60 

16.00 
13.00 
11.00 
11.00 
10.50 


1917 


DoU. 
11.10 
12.00 
11.60 
19.90 
20.30 

19.50 
15.10 
20.00 
17.50 
20.50 

19.90 
21.30 
21.10 

19.70 
20.60 

20.00 
18.20 
19.00 
1170 
20.00 

17.20 
17.30 

12.10 
16.80 
17.50 

11.60 
10.60 
15.20 
16.60. 

20.30 

19.30 

16.20 
15.30 
14.30 
20.00 


1918 


Dols. 
13.90 
18.80 
16.30 
26.00 
25.50 

24.00 
20.40 
28.00 
23.70 
28.00 

26.80 
23.00 
23.50 
21.00 
26.10 

23.50 
18.50 
22.20 
19.80 
21.00 

23.50 
21.60 
14.10 
18.20 
20.50 

14.60 
10.00 
17.20 
19.40 
2170 

24  00 
20.30 

18.50 
21.20 
24.90 


1919 


DoU. 
1170 
24.00 

20.10 
27.00 
32.00 

3a  20 

20.50 
29.10 
24.00 
26.00 

24.00 
23.70 
25.60 
24.20 
31.00 

25.30 
23.00 
21.80 
21.60 
21.40 

2140 
20.30 
14.60 
17.40 
19.60 

14.10 
1160 
14.00 
18.80 
25.40 

27.00 
22.30 
20.50 
23.00 
18.00 


1920 


Dols. 
24.60 
25.00 
23.00 
28.00 
33.20 

3a  00 

23.60 
27.50 
23.50 
21.50 

25.00 
23.50 
24.20 
23.00 
26.00 

23.50 
19.00 
19.50 
19.30 
20.60 

21.00 
20.40 
11.20 
16.24 
16.70 

9.90 
8.50 
9.00 
10.20 
22.00 

20  50 
19.50 
17.20 
16.00 
13.40 


Av. 
1914- 

1920 


DoU. 

15.53 
1139 
16.23 
23.34 
24  81 

23.10 

17.40 
22.96 
18.94 
20.84 

2a  17 

19.91 
2a  16 
19.84 
21.71 

19.97 
1127 
17.03 
16.49 
17.07 

17.04 
16.77 
10.20 
13.78 
14  94 

9.57 
143 
10.74 
11.80 
1193 

19.63 
16.79 
15.07 
15.40 
14.93 


1921 


DoU. 

20.00 
28.00 
22.00 
27.00 
27.00 

28.00 
18.00 
18.00 
17.00 
17.50 

15.10 
17.70 
17.50 
19.80 
20.00 

16.80 
19.60 
11.60 

13.00 
13.50 

13.00 
15.40 
8.60 

9.30 
9.80 

7.70 
6.40 
7.00 
8.00 
15.50 

15.50 
15.60 
14  80 
14  00 
9.90 


Dols. 
13.10 
19.50 
17.50 
23.00 
26.50 

26.00 
14.10 
18.10 
14  30 
19.00 

1160 
16.00 
16.80 
18.20 
17.50 

17.00 
1150 
10.80 
11.20 

12.50 

10.10 
12.30 
1ft  70 
10.00 
11.50 

7.50 
7.60 

11.20 
9.30 

14  60 

16  40 
17.00 
14  50 
13.30 
11.50 


1923 


DoU. 
13.50 
19.00 
16.60 
26.00 
26.80 

2400 
16.20 
26.90 
21.50 
21.00 

23.60 
20.00 
19.90 
20.00 
18.00 

1190 
20.00 
16.70 
15.60 
14  80 

14  50 
16.00 
11.30 
12.60 
12.00 

6.80 
110 
10.20 
10.60 
17.00 

18.60 
18.50 
15.50 
16.00 
16.00 


1924 


DoU. 
13.00 
18.60 
16.10 
24.00 
24  00 

25.00 
14  50 
19.00 
16.00 
17.00 

16  40 
17.80 
17.60 
21.00 

22.00 

19.00 

20.00 
12.80 
12.50 
13.50 

12.10 
13.30 
11.60 
11.40 
12.00 

7.60 
8.90 
9.60 
11.20 
1100 

2a  00 
19.00 
17.60 
17.80 

16.80 


oo 
to 


Value 
per 

acre 
19241 


Dols. 
14  96 
21.64 
2418 
32.40 
33.12 

32.50 
21.17 

34.58 
25.76 
28.39 

28.64 
24  74 
26.75 
20.79 
9.02 

11.02 
17.20 
20.22 
18.75 
20.26 

19.00 

25.27 
19.68 
20.29 
16.68 

12.16 
14.15 
22.27 
22.96 
26.10 

24.40 

13.68 
15.05 
12.82 
1198 


Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California : 

United  States. 


7.30 

10.80 
10.00 
8.90 
10.00 

11. 10 

12.80 
9.00 

10.60 

9.10 
14.00 
11.70 
11.60 


10.68 


8.40 
11.00 
12.50 
12.50 
10  80 

11.50 
13.00 
9.00 
10.80 

9.00 

15.70 
12.10 
9.60 


12.14 


8.00 
13.00 

moo 

10. 30 
9.30 

13.00 

12.00 
9.00 
9.50 

7.60 
12.00 

9.60 
10.90 


14.29 


7.10 
12.00 
8.30 
8.60 
8.70 

8.60 
12.00 
8.00 
8.70 

6.30 
10.10 

8.30 
13.70 


11.79 


10.40 

13.60 
9.60 
6.70 

10.00 

12.10 

11.00 
9.10 
11.00 

7.20 
10.90 

9.00 
13.60 


12.43 


8.30 
12.06 
10.08 
9.40 
8.76 

11.24 
12.16 
8.82 
10.10 

7.84 

12.54 
1014 
11.84 


12.25 


7.90 
12.90 
8.70 

7.60 
7.40 

9.80 
8.80 
7.70 
8.80 

7.30 
11.00 
9.20 

8.20 


11.12 


6.60 
10.30 
7.60 
7.80 
7.60 

8.80 
9.60 
8.00 
7.60 

7.70 

io.so 

9.50 
11.20 


10.63 


9.00 
12.60 
11.00 
12.00 
11.00 

14.00 
14.60 
15.00 
9.60 

12.10 
13.80 
10.90 
12.60 


16.40 
•IS.*) 
18.60 
17.00 
16.60 

21.00 
24.80 
16.00 
15.90 

16.00 
20;00 
17.60 
19.  JO 


11.22 


17.09 


19.60 
19.60 
19.60 
14.00 
15.80 

20.00 
24.00 
17.10 
19.90 

17.60 
25.40 
20.00 
20.00 


20.13 


15.10 
20.50 
23.00 
23.00 
18.60 

18.20 
20  00 
21.90 
19.60 

22.00 
23.00 
19.10 
17.20 


20.08 


10.50 

16.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 

17.00 
29.00 
13.00 
16.00 

12.60 
18.50 
14.60 
20.00 


17.76 


11.86 
15.30 
14.34 
13.33 
12.66 

15.47 
18.67 
13.96 
13.  S3 

13.60 
17.50 
14.39 
15.49 


15.43 


8.20 
12.50 
8.70 
7.50 
6.90 

12.70 
13.00 
6.20 
9.00 

6.70 
10.60 

9.80 
11.00 


12.60 
13.60 
9.00 
860 
11.20 

19.60 
18  00 
8.20 
11.80 

10.00 
16.20 
13.60 
16.00 


12.56 


14.30 
16.00 
890 
9.60 
11.30 

16.00 
16.00 
8.90 
11.00 

8.90 
12.00 
11.00 
14.00 


1113 


13.30 
16.40 
10.00 
9.80 
11.00 

15.40 
16.30 
12.00 
14.20 

12.20 
15.60 
13.30 
21.70 


13.82 


19.28 
17.71 
17.10 
17.74 
22.77 

32.80 
62.43 
33.36 
31.10 

24.64 
26.82 
19.42 

50.56 


22.03 


3 


Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
1  Based  on  farm  price  Deo.  1. 
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Table  345. — Hay,  all  (loose) :  Farm  price  per  ton,  15th  of  month,  United  States, 

1909-1924 


Year  beginning 
July 

July 
15 

Aug. 
15 

Sept. 
15 

Oct. 
15 

Nov. 
16 

Deo. 
15 

Jan. 
15 

Feb. 
15 

Mar. 
15 

Apr. 
15 

May 
15 

June 
15 

Weight- 
ed av. 

1909 

DoU. 
10.12 
10.75 
13.61 
13.18 
10.45 

Dots. 
9.70 
10.98 
13.73 
11.62 
10.74 

DoU. 
9.85 
11.16 
13.58 
11.12 
11.24 

DoU. 
10.19 
11.16 
13.57 
1L05 
11.48 

DoU. 
10.42 
11.67 
13.95 
11.44 
11.97 

Dols. 
10  48 
11.92 
14.02 
11.45 
12  06 

DoU. 

10.90 
11.74 
14.07 
10  98 
11.68 

DoU. 
11.48 
11.68 
14.52 
10  74 
11.68 

DoU. 
11.57 
11.46 
1515 
10.62 
11.60 

Dots. 
11.30 
11.52 
15.98 
10.42 
11.58 

DoU. 
10.96 
12.04 
16.26 
10  48 
11.64 

DoU. 
10.80 

12  78 
15.27 
10.51 
11.46 

DoU. 
10.61 

1910 

1911. 

11.54 
14.36 

1912. 

11.17 

1913 

11.49 

4.V.  1909-1913...I 

11.60 

11.35 

11.39 

11.49 

11.89 

11.99 

1187 

12.02 

12.06 

12.16 

12.28 

12.16 

11.83 

1914. 

1916. 

1916 

11.02 
10.52 
10.60 
13.43 
16.00 
2tt  94 
22.26 

10.93 
10.07 
9.8Q 
13.08 
16.67 
20.34 
20.38 

11.03 
9.89 
9.68 
13.64 
17.94 
20.16 
19.41 

10  87 
9.90 
9.82 
14.50 
ia86 
19.58 
18.20 

10.95 
9.92 
10  31 
15.85 
19.31 
19.40 
17.08 

10.80 
9.97 
10  74 
17.32 
19.64 
20  00 
16.43 

10  65 
10  31 
11.10 
18.48 
19.86 
21.  16 
15.70 

10  86 
10  65 
11.44 
19.01 

19.80 
22.04 
14.76 

10.94 
10.80 
12.04 
18.91 

20.17 
22.62 
13.94 

11.00 
11.06 
13.24 
18.32 
21.42 
23.58 
13.34 

11.10 
11.37 
14.31 
17.55 
22.80 
24.64 
12.80 

11.00 
11.28 
14.32 
16.60 
22.52 
24.24 
12.56 

10.92 
10  40 
11.22 

1917 

16,30 

1918 

1919. 

1920 

19.42 
21.27 
16.65 

At. 1914-1920..- 

14.95 

14.47 

14.52 

14.53 

14.69 

14.99 

15  32 

15.51 

15.63 

15.99 

16.35 

16.07 

15.17 

1921 

12  17 
11.44 
11.78 
13.49 

11.72 
10.78 
11.98 
12.95 

11.63 

10.68 
12.25 
12.68 

11.24 
10.87 
12.44 
12.64 

11.19 
11.38 
12.75 
12.88 

11.29 
11.82 
13.15 
12.69 

11.34 
11.98 
13.59 

11.58 
12.04 

13.60 

12  05 

1218 
13.63 

12.64 
12.54 
13.73 

12.82 
12.82 
13.66 

12.28 
12.32 
13.75 

1174 

1922 

1923 

11.67 
12  98 

1924 



1 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates.    Mean  of  prices  reported  on  1st  of  month  and  1st  of  succeed- 
ing month. 

Table  346. — Hay,  alfalfa:  Farm  price  per  ton,   15th  of  month,   United  States, 

1914-1924 


Year  beginning 
July 

July 
15 

Aug. 
15 

Sept. 
16 

Oct. 
16 

Not. 
15 

Dec. 
15 

Jan. 
16 

Feb. 
15 

Mar. 
15 

Apr. 
16 

May 
15 

June 
15 

Weight- 
ed aT. 

1914 

$8.65 
8.28 
9.87 
14.13 
16.68 

20.15 

21.70 

9.85 

10.61 

12  46 
13.19 

$8.38 
8.28 
9.80 

15.28 

18.22 

20  72 

20.43 

9.66 

10  54 

12  01 
13.84 

$8.72 
8.22 
10.06 
16.33 
19.72 

20  89 

19.12 

9.86 

11.15 

12.78 
13.59 

$8.96 
8.14 
10.26 
17.59 
20.23 

20.56 
15.03 
9.82 
11.87 

13.37 
12.86 

$9.20 

a  72 

11.37 
19.19 
2tt  42 

21.63 
17.10 
9.67 
12.70 

13.59 
13.91 

$9.05 
9.52 
12  31 
20.39 
20.74 

22  95 
16.59 
10  46 
13.31 

14.39 
13.40 

$9.48 
9.89 
12.79 
21.27 
20  42 

24.13 
14  98 
10.55 
14.06 

13.99 

$9.32 

ia36 

13.63 
21.381 
20.91 

24.41 
13.65 
11.04 
14.02 

14.08 

$9.79 
10.74 
14.68 
20.82 
21.40 

24.68 
12.88 
11.80 
14.33 

13.98 

$9.81 
10  73 
17.68 
18.97 

22.28 

24.57 
11.35 
12  39 
14.09 

14.09 

$9.68 
10.56 
17.92 
17.84 
23.32 

25.68 
10.88 
12  28 
14  40 

1412 

$8.50 
10.49 
16.77 
16.74 
20.89 

24  20 
10.64 
10.98 
13.63 

13.70 

$9.12 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

9.39 
12.76 
18.42 

20.35 

1919 

22.70 

1920 

1921 

1922 

15  96 
10  58 
12.82 

1923 

13.54 

1924.. 

DiTision  of  Crop  and  LiTestock  Estimates. 

Table  347. — Hay,  clover:  Farm  price  per  ton,  15th  of  month;  United  States,  1914- 

1984 


Year  beginning 
July 

July 
15 

Aug. 
15 

Sept. 
16 

Oct. 
15 

Not. 
15 

Dec. 
15 

Jan. 
15 

Feb. 
15 

Mar. 
15 

Apr. 
15 

May 
15 

June 
15 

Weight- 
ed aT. 

1914 

$11.85 
11.65 
10.84 
12  95 
15.73 

22.02 
24.62 
13.89 
12.82 

13.52 
15.45 

$12.09 
10.87 
9.93 
12  76 
17.18 

21.58 
22.82 
14.17 
12.66 

13.51 
14  00 

$12.44 
10.82 
10.01 
13.79 
19.27 

21.74 
22.57 
14  37 
12.54 

14.12 
13.75 

$12  47 
10.60 
10  08 
15.01 
20.60 

21.17 
21.29 
13.99 
12.51 

1473 
13.65 

$12  70 
10.69 
10.46 
17.14 
21.13 

21.61 
20.60 
13.83 
12.67 

14.94 
13.64 

$12.76 
10.95 
10.86 
18.67 

41.26 

22.60 
19.96 
1417 
13.03 

15  82 
13.45 

$13.07 
11.24 
11.38 
19.82 
21.69 

23.78 
19.17 
13.90 
13.39 

16.61 

$13.36 
11.41 
11.65 
21.11 
21.11 

24  94 

17.39 
1410 
13.35 

15.93 

$13.41 
11.70 
11.90 
21.37 
21.25 

26.13 
16.44 
14  06 
13.24 

16.31 

$13.65 
11.87 
13.06 
19.68 
23.36 

26:93 
16.47 
14  51 
13.47 

16.08 

$13.79 
12.52 
13.94 
18.30 
25.33 

28.31 
14.90 
14  90 
13.58 

16.92 

$12.78 
12.46 
14  22 
16.54 
25.48 

27.80 
14.52 
14  33 
13.70 

15.95 

$12.83 

1915 

1916 

1917 

11.29 
11.33 
17.21 

1918 

1919 

20.93 
23.69 

1920 _ 

19.48 

1921 

1415 

1922 

13.08 

1923 

15.14 

1924 

DiTision  of  Crop  and  LiTestock  Estimates. 
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Table  348. — Hay,  timothy:  Farm  price  per  ton,  15th  of  month,   United  States, 

1914-1924 


Year  beginning 
July 


1914 

1915__ 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921.- 

1922 

1923 

1924 


July 

15 


$13.  06 
13.43 
12.97 
14.  «8 
17.61 

24.22 

26.59 
14.51 
14.33 
14.86 
16.74 


Aug. 
15 


$13.  09 
12.39 
11.74 
14.11 

18.98 

23.89 
24.35 
15.01 
13.61 
14.(8 
15.24 


Sept. 
15 


$13.  54 
12.32 
11.57 
14. 
20.85 

23.65 
21.  15 
14.83 
13.44 
15.13 
14.47 


Oct. 

15 


$13.  66 
12.14 
11.64 
16.23 
22.60 

23.04 
22.74 
14.39 
13.70 
16.22 
14.54 


Nov. 
15 


$13.  69 
12.24 
12.03 
18.33 
22.93 

22.90 
22.09 
14.22 
13.93 
16.78 
14.00 


Dec. 

15 


$13.  69 
12.73 
12.29 
20.31 
22.94 

23.71 
21.22 
14.31 
13.91 
16.95 
14.37 


Jan. 

15 


$14.  07 
13.11 
12.61 
21.37 
23.48 

24.59 
19.88 
14.51 
14.41 
16.96 


Feb. 

10 


$14.28 
13.39 
12.91 
22.25 
22.69 

25.  49 
18.30 
14.77 
14.46 

17.25 


Mar. 
15 


$14.28 
13.61 
13.20 
22.53 
22. 

26.  75 
17.04 
15.06 
14.59 
17.53 


Apr. 
15 


$14.53 
14.00 
14.20 
21.47 
24.74 

27.99 
16.09 
15.62 
14.64 
17.53 


May 
15 


$14.  74 
14.50 
15.31 
20.40 
27.27 

29.92 
15.44 
16.10 
14. 

17.48 


Juno 
15 


$14.  33 
14.71 
15.  76 
18.  55 
27.50 

30.05 
15.16 
15.  75 
14.95 
17.52 


Weight. 
ed  av- 
erage 


$13.87 
13.09 
12.83 
18.67 
22.66 

25.13 
20.64 
14.82 
14.18 
16.53 


Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 

Table  349. — Hay,  prairie:  Farm  price  per  ton,  15th  of  month,   United  States, 

1914-1924 


Year  beginning 
July 

July 
15 

Aug. 
15 

Sept. 
15 

Oct. 
15 

Nov. 
15 

Dec. 
15 

Jan. 
15 

Feb. 
15 

Mar. 
15 

Apr. 
15 

May 
15 

June 
15 

Weight 

ed  av- 
erage 

1914 

$7.49 
7.37 
7.25 
10.11 
12.51 

16.10 
15.38 
7.67 
7.68 
9.17 
8.35 

$7.29 

6.83 

6.96 

10.82 

13.26 

16.10 
13.74 
7.50 
7.76 
8.97 
8.60 

$7.33 
6.64 
7.21 
11.40 
14.35 

15.90 
12.93 
7.52 
7.54 
8.58 
8.49 

$7.59 
6.44 
7.26 
12.29 
15.06 

15.88 
11.83 
6.78 
7.74 
9.19 
8.25 

$7.49 
6.75 
7.85 
13.32 
15.47 

16.91 
11.47 
7.49 
8.13 
9.07 
8.25 

$7.37 
6.95 
8.14 
14.91 
16.30 

17.19 
10.80 

7.47 
8.98 
9.26 
8.02 

$7.65 

7.38 

8.58 

15.39 

16.33 

17.54 
10.20 
7.39 
9.44 
8.84 

$7.86 

7.34 

8.60 

15.74 

16.35 

17.36 
9.46 
7.67 
9.52 
8.87 

$8.03 
7.39 
9.32 
15.47 
17.38 

16.52 
8.70 
7.94 
9.61 

8.66 

$8.58 
7.56 
10.94 
14.47 
18.85 

16.66 
8.43 
8.02 
9.74 
8.78 

$8.29 
7.71 
12  02 
12.75 
20.22 

18.06 
8.05 
8.24 

10.64 

a  74 

$7.72 
7.97 
11.84 
12.78 
18.71 

17.59 
8.02 
8.40 

10.07 

8.54 

$7.69 

1915 

7.13 

1916 

8.61 

1917 

13.31 

1918 

16.03 

1919 

16.78 

1920 

1921 

1922 

10.94 
7.62 
8.79 

1923 

1924. 

8.92 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
Table  350. — Hay,  alfalfa  No.  1,  Kansas  City:  Average  price  per  ton,  1910-1924 


Year  beginning 
July 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Aver- 
age 

1910 

$12.08 
15.13 
12  59 
1212 

$13.  50 
14.44 
13.00 
14.80 

$13. 89 
14.87 
13.  53 
16.14 

$14.  25  $14.  25 

$14.23 
15.50 
15.00 
16.01 

$13.  51 
17.72 
14.79 
15. 96 

$12.93:$13.07 
18.37   20.49 
12  86    14.06 
15.261  15.18 

$13. 67 
22.73 
13.75 
16.30 

$13.29 
19.34 
13.28 

15.54 

$12. 38 
11.62 
10.70 
14.23 

$13. 42 

1911 

15.00 
15.11 
16.54 

15.27 
15.11 

16.00 

16.71 

1912-. 

1913 

13.65 

15.26 

1914 

1915 

12.38 
11.54 
11.29 
21.18 
22.60 
26.93 
27.21 

13.42 
11.90 
13.40 
24.09 
29.08 
27. 63 
29.49 

13.33 
12.25 
13.58 
24.07 
31.45 
24.86 
27.22 

12.51 
13.11 
15.68 
27.43 
30.14 
30.24 
23.95 

13.21 
12.83 
18.50 
31.10 
31.21 
33.39 
25.05 

13.79 
14.35 
19.  33 
32  76 
31.01 
35.10 
23.01 

13.75 
14  54 
19.81 
30.01 
32.85 
35.75 
23.30 

13.73 
15.34 
20.25 
31.33 
31.01 
34  83 
20.30 

14.75 
13.92 
21.10 
27.56 
34  56 
33.79 
2ft  30 

15.11 
14  44 
24.33 
2411 
37.90 
3410 
21.00 

13.73 
14  45 
24.52 
22.64 
36.20 
35.  46 
22.20 

13.42 
11.42 
21.87 
20.57 
36.43 
31.75 
18.40 

13.59 
13.34 

1916 

18.64 

1917 

26.40 

1918 

32.04 

1919_ 

31.99 

1920 

23.45 

Average  1914-1920_ 

19.02 

17.50 
15.50 
18.90 
18.60 

21.29 

20.97 

21.87 

23.61 

2419 

24  29 

23.83 

23.71 

24.43 

24  17 

21.98 

22.78 

1921 

19.00 
15.80 
20.90 
20.00 

17.20 
18.30 
22.80 

20.25 

19.80 
22.60 
24.90 
20.80 

20.40 
23.80 
24.80 
21.25 

19.60 
23.00 
24.90 
22.70 

20.00 
23.40 
25.30 

19.60 
23.70 
23.50 

22.10 
24  60 
24.70 

22  50 
26.25 
26.10 

22.10 
28.90 
24.50 

15.40 
22.90 
18.00 

19.60 

1922    

22.15 

1923 

1924... 

23.28 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  Kansas  City  Daily  Price  Current 
and  Kansas  City  Grain  Market  Review,  average  of  daily  range. 
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Table  351. — Hay,  prairie  No.  1,  Kansas  City:  Average  price  per  ton,  1910-1984. 


Year  beginning 
July 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Aver- 
age 

1910 

1911 

$10.83 
15.93, 
8.79 
10.60 

$10. 82 

12.93 

7.96 

13.62 

$11.67 

11.50 

8.39 

15.76 

$11.34 
11.60 
8.96 
16.00 

$11.16 
12.07 
8.91 
15.66 

$10.86 
12.61 
9.39 
15.67 

$11.07 
13.84 
10.45 
14.20 

$10. 95 
13.66 
9.37 

14.50 

$10.84 
16.70 
9.19 
14.40 

$11. 31 

20.85 
0.66 
16.00 

$11.56 
20.48 
9.53 
16.42 

$13. 61 
16.16 
9.97 
15.43 

$11.33 
14.78 

1912 

1918 

9.21 

14.85 

1914 

12.10 
11.32 
8.60 
18.14 
19.26 
20.89 
17.21 

9.96 
8.65 
8.06 
18.57 
25.25 
19.98 
19.52 

11.58 
8.63 
9.36 
18.06 
26.57 
19.32 
18.47 

11.35 
9.71 
9.47 
19.60 
27.58 
19.75 
16.45 

10.94 
9.54 
10.74 
25.07 
26.84 
21.12 
16.13 

10.98 
8.97 
11.15 
25.47 
24.04 
25.34 
14.49 

11.25 
8.84 
10.57 
24.00 
28.25 
21.40 
14.00 

10.89 
9.15 
10.92 
23.79 
26.82 
20.68 
13.10 

11.26 
8.96 
12.92 
23.42 
32.35 
20  64 
14.10 

11.41 
A.  50 
18.68 
21.13 
36  63 
21.70 
13.70 

11.02 
9.74 
19.74 
19.17 
38.91 
24.02 
14.10 

11.03 
8.65 
20.57 
17.66 
37.34 
18.95 
13.40 

11.16 

1915 

9.30 

1916 

12.56 

1917 

21.17 

1918 

29.15 

1919 

21.15 

1920. 

15.39 

Average  1914-1920.. 

15.35 

16.71 

16.00 

16  27 

17.20 

17.21 

16  90 

16.48 

17.66 

1&96 

19.53 

18.23 

17.12 

1921 

12.30 
12.90 
11.80 
11.60 

11.40 
10.70 
11.50 
11.60 

11.30 
11.00 
13.80 
11.00 

12.40 
14.00 
14.60 
12.40 

12  00 
14.20 
14.75 
11.60 

11.30 
12  70 
14.75 
11.90 

11.10 
12.60 
14.80 

10.30 
13.25 
14.50 

11.50 
14.60 
14  80 

11.90 
19.10 
14.50 

12.40 
19.10 
13.90 

11.90 
18.60 
12.50 

11.65 

1922 

14.40 

1923 

13.85 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.     Compiled  from  Kansas  City  Daily  Price  Current 
and  Kansas  City  Qrain  Market  Review,  average  ol  daily  range. 


Table  352. — Hay,  timothy  No.  1, 

Chicago:  Average  price  per  ton 

,  1910-1984 

Year  beginning 
July 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Aver- 
age 

MM. „ 

$18.76 
23.50 
19.75 
15.00 

$19.60 
21.50 
18.60 
17.75 

$17.25 
20.00 
18.50 
17.75 

$17.25 
2a  60 
18.00 
18.00 

$17.50 
21.25 
17.00 
17.00 

$17.60 
2L00 
15.60 
16.25 

$18.00 
21.75 
16.75 
15.50 

$16.25 
20.75 
14,25 
14.75 

$16.25 
21.50 
1475 
15.25 

$17. 75 
24  00 
15.50 
16.00 

$21.00 
26.00 
15  25 
16.25 

$2L76 
21.26 
14.25 
16.25 

$18.23 

1911 i 

21.92 

1912 . . 

16.42 

1913 

16  23 

1914. 

16.25 
19.25 
16.00 
17.75 
21.50 
34  50 
38.50 

16.75 
20.26 

moo 

19.25 
26.50 
35.00 
40.25 

15.50 
19.00 
15.50 
21.00 
32.00 
29.00 
33.75 

15.25 
17.00 
16.25 
25.00 
31.00 
28.00 
32.25 

15.50 
15.50 
16.25 
27.25 
30.00 
29.50 
32.00 

15.50 
15.50 
16.25 
27. 00 
30.00 
30.00 
28.50 

16  26 
16  25 
15.60 
28.25 
29.50 
32  50 
26.90 

15  60 
16.50 
15.75 
29.00 
26.00 
34  00 
24.40 

15  25 
16.75 
16.75 
28.00 
30  50 
35.25 
25.30 

16.25 
18.75 
18  00 
24  00 
33.50 
43.00 
23.80 

17.00 
18.76 
20.6O 
23.00 
35.50 
46.50 
21.90 

17.50 
18.00 
18.75 
19.00 
33.00 
4276 
22  50 

16.04 

1915. 

17.54 

1916 .... . 

16.71 

1917 - 

2404 

29.92 

29.17 

Average  1914-1920.. 

23.39 

24.86 

23.68 

23.54 

23.71 

23.26 

23.59 

22  88 

23.83 

26.33 

26.16 

24  60 

24.06 

1921... 

24.40 
24.50 
24.00 
25.00 

24.00 
22.00 
26.20 
25.40 

24.20 
20.90 
26.60 
24.40 

22.60 
22.40 
26.50 
22.90 

22.90 
23.00 
26.80 
22.80 

21.90 
21.10 
27.10 
23.00 

22.50 
21.75 
26.80 

21.80 
2L50 
24.80 

23.60 
23.00 
25.30 

26.80 
23.00 
26.20 

25.  7rf 
23.10 
26.30 

23.60 
24.00 
25.20 

23.67 

1922. 

22  62 

25.90 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and  Daily 
Trade  Bulletin,  average  of  daily  range. 

Table  353. — Hay  and  straw:  Average  price  per  ton  at  Chicago,  1984 


Class  and  grade 


AlfalfaNo.l... 

Alfalfa,  standard. 

Alfalfa  No.2......^...— ;. 

Clover  No.  1 

Clover    No.    1,   medium 

•   mixed..... 

Clover  No.  1,  light  mixed. 
CloveriNo.  2,  light  mixed- . 
Prairie  No.  1,  midland 
Prairie  No.  ,1,  upland-. — ... 

Prairie  No.  2,  upland 

Timothy  No.  1 

Timothy  No.  2 

Oat  straw 

Rye  straw 

Wheat  straw 


Jan. 


$29.60 
25.75 
21.00 
23.50 

23.00 
26.00 
23.10 
14.90 
20.40 
17.40 
27.40 
25.00 
12.40 
13.40 
11.75 


Feb. 


$28.76 
24.60 
21.60 
23.40 

22  00 
24  90 
22.10 
16.00 
19.50 
17.00 
26.25 
22.90 
13.40 
15.00 
12  40 


$28. 00  $28. 00 
22.00 
17.00 
19.00 


Mar. 


22.00 

moo 

2tt  20 


21.40 
24  30 
2a  90 
13.20 
19.40 
17.30 
26.20 
22.30 
11.30 
13.50 
11.00 


Apr. 


21.90 
24  60 
21.40 
13.75 
19.76 
17.25 
27.00 
23.50 
12  00 
12  90 
11.25 


May 


$28.00 
21,20 
16.00 
19.10 

21.20 
24  00 
2a  60 
13.80 
19.60 
16.80 
26.60 
2i  00 
12.90 
13.60 
12  20 


June 


$2&O0 
22.00 
17.00 
1&75 

21.00 
24.25 
21.00 
14.25 
17.75 
15.75 
26.40 
22  60 
12.25 
15.00 
11.60 


July 


$26.50 
21.50 
17.50 
18.25 

2tt  30 

24.60 
21. 00 
14.50 
17.75 
16.00 
26.50 
23.00 
11.26 
14  90 
11.30 


$22.90 
18.80 
16.20 
15.00 


Aug. 


$22  76 
19i00 
vl6,25 
-16.00 


21.70^ 

24.30  22 

21.40 

15.20 

18.20 

16.40 

28.80 

23,30 

12  00 

14.50 

11.00 


Sept. 


19.00 
60 
19.90 
14  90 
16.40 
15.10 
25.25 
20.90 
11.00 
12  40 
10  25 


Oct. 


$22.60 
18.60 
16.40 
16.60 

17.75 
21.10 
18.00 
14.75 
17.00 
15.60 
23.60 
19.50 

9.60 
11.25 

9.26 


Nov. 


$23.20 
18.20 
14.20 
17.10 

18.60 
21.50 
18.70 
12.20 
17.00 
15.20 
23.60 
19.50 

9.30 
12.10 

9.30 


Deo. 


$28.00 
18.00 
14.00 
17f40 


Dl-islon  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Hay,  Feed,  and  Seed 
Division,  average  of  weekly  range. 
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Table  354. — Hay  and  straw:  Average  price  per  ton  at  Kansas  City,  1924 


Class  and  grade 


Alfalfa,  selected  dairy — 

Alfalfa,  choice 

AlfalfaNo.l 

Alfalfa,  standard 

Alfalfa  No.  2 

Alfalfa  No.  3 

Clover  No.  1 

Clover  No.  2 

Clover  No.  1,  mixed 

Clover  No.  2,  mixed 

Clover,  light  mixed 

Prairie  No.  1,  lowland... 
Prairio  No.  2,  lowland,. _ 
Prairie  No.  1,  midland.. 
Prairie  No.  2,  midland.. 

Prairie  No.  1,  upland 

Prairie  No.  2,  upland 

Prairie  No.  3,  upland. __ 

Timothy  No.  1:.— 

Timothy,  standard 

Timothy  No.  2 

Timothy  No.  3 

Packing  hay. 

Oat  straw' 

Wheat  straw' 


Jan. 


$28.75 

2$  90 

25.40 

23.20 

19.70 

16.50 

19.00 

14.90 

17.60 

14.10 

19.60 

9.10 

7.60 

9. 

8.00 

14.90 

13.40 

10.80 

19.40 

17.75 

15.75 

13.25 

8.00 

9.10 

9.00 


Feb. 


$29.00 

26.60 

24.00 

20.75 

16.60 

12.40 

19.00 

14.75 

18.30 

14.60 

20.40 

9.10 

7.40 

9.70 

8.40 

14.60 

13.10 

10.40 

20.50 

19.10 

17.25 

14.75 

7.90 

9.40 

9.40 


Mar. 


$29. 
26. 
24. 
21. 
16. 
U- 
19. 
14. 
17. 
14. 
19. 

9. 

7. 

9. 

8. 
14. 
12. 

9. 
19. 
18. 
16. 
14. 

7. 

6. 

7. 


Apr. 


$29.90 

27.75 

26.25 

22.80 

17.10 

12.00 

19.00 

14.75 

18.10 

14.90 

19.80 

8.30 

6.50 

9.90 

8.40 

14.50 

12.80 

9.90 

20.25 

19.40 

18.00 

14.70 

7.10 

8.00 

7.75 


May 


$28.50 

26.20 

24.40 

20.75 

15.20 

10.60 

19.00 

14  75 

17.60 

13.80 

19.30 

6.25 

4.25 

7.00 

4.25 

14.20 

12.40 

8.80 

19.90 

18.40 

16  60 

12.80 

5.20 

7.10 

7.25 


$28.50 

21.50 

19.90 

17.40 

13.60 

9.40 

19.00 

14.75 

17.00 

13.25 

19.00 

6.25 

4.25 

7.00 

4.25 

13.10 

11.  40 

8.75 

19.75 

18.00 

16.00 

12.25 

5.30 

8.25 

8.60 


July 


$21.00 
18.40 
16.10 
12.90 
9.20 
14.10 
11.80 
14.75 
11.90 
16.40 
6.40 
4.25 
7.50 
4.25 
11.70 
10.25 
8.00 
16.80 
15.40 
13.75 
11.60 
5.25 


Aug. 


$22.75 

21.70 

19.80 

17.60 

14.90 

11.40 

15.50 

12.75 

14.40 

11.70 

15.50 

6.40 

4.25 

7.50 

4.25 

11.80 

10.40 

8.00 

15.60 

14.30 

12.80 

11.25 

6.60 


$22.90 
21.10 
19. 

18.00 
15.75 
12.10 
16.  2P 
12.  75 
15.00 
12.50 


9. 25     7. 10 


Sept. 


$24. 
22. 
21. 
19. 
17. 
14. 
16. 
13. 
15. 
12. 


16.20   16. 


6.50 
4.25 

7.50 
4.25 


9.60 
7.30 
16.00 
15.  25 
13.75 
12.25 
5.25 
5.00 
7.20 


Oct. 


10.  90)  12.  00 
40 
80 
60 
40 
10 
50 
25 


10.' 
7.8 
16.' 
15. 
14. 

12.; 


Nov. 


$24.30 

22.90 

21.10 

18.60 

15.60 

12.80 

15.50 

12.75 

15.00 

12.75 

16.25 

6.50 

4.25 

7.50 

4.25 

12.00 

10.40 

8.10 

16.50 

15.25 

14.00 

12.50 

6.25 


8. 80     7. 20     9. 40 


Dec. 


$26.40 

24.40 

22.50 

20.10 

17.00 

14.40 

15.90 

13.00 

15.00 

12.75 

16.25 

6.50 

4.25 

7.50 

4.25 

12.10 

10.60 

8.50 

16.50 

15.25 

14.00 

12.50 

6.50 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research. 
Doted.    Average  of  weekly  range. 

1  Hay,  Feed,  and  Seed  Division. 


Compiled  from  the  Hay  Trade  Journal,  except  where 


Table  355. — Hay  and  straw:  Average  price  per  ton  at  St.  Louis,  19%4 


Class  and  grade 


AlfalfaNo.l •-. 

Alfalfa,  standard 

.Alfalfa  No.  2 

Alfalfa  No.  3 

Clover  No.  1 

Clover  No.  2... 

Clover  No.  3 

Clover  No.  1,  mixed.. ... 

Clover  No.  2,  mixed 

Clover  No.  1,  light  mixed 
Clover  No.  1,  heavy  mixed— 

Prairie  No.  1. 

Prairie  No.  2. 

Prairie  No.  3 

Timothy  No.  1 

Timothy,  standard 

Timothy  No.  2 

Timothy  No.  3 -■— 

Oat  straw ~ 

Bye  straw ' 

Wheat  straw. 


Jan. 


DoU. 

29.90 

26.00 

22.60 

20.00 

26.90 

24.50 

20.00 

22.70 

20.90 

24.25 

23.76 

19.60 

17.40 

15.00 

26.26 

24  00 

21.80 

17.75 

10.60 

10.60 

11.00 


Feb. 


DoU. 
28.40 
26.50 
21.60 
18.80 
26.80 
22.00 
18.50 
23.00 
19.70 
23.40 
22.00 
19.60 
17.60 
15.40 
25.60 
23.00 
20.00 
17.76 
9.20 
9.60 
9.20 


Mar. 


DoU. 
26.60 
21.60 
20.25 
16.90 
28.00 
23.00 
17.60 
23.00 
19.90 
23.00 
22.00 
10.50 
17. 
15.40 
25.90 
23.50 
21.20 
18.60 
9.60 
9.50 
9.50 


Apr. 


DoU. 
30.00 
28.00 
21.00 
18.25 
26.60 
21.60 
17.50 
23.00 
22.70 
24.00 
21.76 
19.60 
17.60 
13.90 
26.76 
24  90 
22.40 
19.60 
9.60 
9.60 
9.50 


May 


DoU. 
30.00 
28.00 
21.30 
17.00 
24.30 
21.00 
17.60 
21.80 
21. 10 
21.50 
21.60 
18.76 
17.30 
14  40 
26.70 
23.80 
20.50 
18.00 
9.50 
9.50 
9.60 


June 


DoU. 
27.30 


21.70 
17.00 
23.00 
19.75 
17.50 
21.30 
2O.70 
21.70 
21.00 
17.30 
15.70 
14.00 
25.20 
23.30 
20.50 
17:80 
0.60 
9.60 
9.60 


July 


DoU. 
30.00 
23.00 
21.10 
16.40 
24.00 
19.00 


21.90 

18.25 

22.10 

19.26 

16.60 

15.25 

13.50 

26.25 

23.25 

20.80 

18.40 

9.60 

9.60 

9.60 


Aug. 


DoU. 


22.20 
16.60 
14.80 


12.00 

15."46 
19.50 
17.00 
16.50 
14  85 


21.60 
18.50 
19.40 
16.90 
8.60 
8.50 
8.60 


Sept. 


DoU. 
25.00 
22.30 
17.00 
15.25 
20.00 
16.00 
14.30 
22.00 
17.50 
19.50 


14.75 
12.70 
11.75 
24.90 
22.60 
19.28 
15.20 
8.00 


Oct. 


DoU. 

28.40 
22.80 
1&80 
14  00 
20.00 
16.80 


17.30 
18.90 
17.80 
15.70 
12  75 
12.50 
24  50 
21.20 
16.90 
14  60 
8.00 


8.00     8.00,8.50 


Nov. 


DoU. 

27.40 
24  25 
17.10 
15.50 
19.75 
17.10 
13.00 
17.00 
16.25 
19.50 
16.40 
IS.  10 
15.50 
12.90 
22.50 
20.60 
16.40 
13.75 
8.00 


Dec. 


Doll. 
26.25 
23.00 
17.00 
15.00 
21.25 
18.00 
12.75 
19.75 
17.76 
20.50 

iaoo 

17.26 
15.60 
12.90 
23.76 
21.  75 
18.25 
16.50 
8.00 
8.60 
fcfiO 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Besearch. 
Average  of  weekly  range. 

<  National  Hay  Press. 


Compiled  from  Hay  Trade  Journal,  except  where  noted. 
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Table  356. — Hay,  No.  1  alfalfa:  Average  price  per  ton  at  8%  markets,  19S&4 


Market 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec 

$36.30 
38.00 
29.  SO 
28.00 
19.60 

21.70 

$35.30 

$35.00 

$36.40 

$34.20 
37.50 
28.00 
28.00 
18.60 

20.70 

$32.76 

$31.25 

$30.20 

$32.50 

$33.90 

$34.70 
33.50 
23.20 
27.00 
17.60 

16.00 

$35.40 

35.50 

Chicago... 

28.75 
26.75 
19.00 

21.70 
29.00 
23.90 
28.00 
32.00 

22.50 
31.90 
31.00 
29.50 

20.50 
34.60 
24.60 
27.80 

23.40 
32.50 
25.00 
30.50 

28.00 
28.50 
19.00 

21.20 
29.50 
25  00 
29.00 
30.  60 

21.80 
31.20 
31.40 
28.50 

19.50 
32.60 
24.60 
25.50 

22.00 
33.50 
26.00 

28.00 
29.30 
19.00 

21.00 

28.00 
24  75 
18.60 

2tt70 
22.00 
21.10 
21.75 
28.00 

22.50 
28.50 
32.00 

26.50 
23.80 
14.00 

20.00 

22.90 
26.00 

22.75 
26.75 

22.50 
27.60 
16.00 

16.50 

23.00 
28.00 

Detroit8 

20.00 

17.50 

Fort  Worth  i 

Kansas  City 

26.40 
26.26 
32.90 

23.25 
34.00 
31.00 
29.60 

20.26 
35.76 
26.50 
30.25 

22.60 
32  00 
23.25 

26.25 
24.25 
33.00 

22.10 
32  75 
31.60 
28.50 

2tt  60 
34.10 
25.60 

24.60 
21.10 
31.40 

23.20 
32.90 
32  00 

18.90 

24.00 
23.80 

19.10 
29.75 
30.60 

19.80 
27.60 
25.40 

20.10 
28.60 
29.10 

20.40 
27.10 
27.75 

23.50 
29.00 
29.40 

21.10 
26.50 
28.70 

23.00 
29.60 
28.50 

21.00 
25.40 
27.20 

22.80 
30.00 
30.30 

22.80 
25.40 

29.75 

23.75 

New  Orleans... 

30.75 
30.25 

Omaha 

18.40 
34.25 
25.00 

18.50 
32.00 
24.50 

18.90 

16.10 

17.00 
30.00 

17.25 
30.00 
22.50 
26.20 

17.00 
30.20 
20.00 
26.90 

17.40 
30.10 

17.75 
16.50 

22.75 

15.00 

23.00 

St.  Paul' 

23.00 
33.50 
26.75 

22.70 
28.50 
27.00 

25.60 
27.00 

26.70 
27.00 

26.60 
26.25 
31.60 

San  Francisco 

27.00 

27.00 
32.00 

26.20 
30.00 

25.00 
32.00 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Hay,  Feed,  and  Seed 
Division,  except  where  noted.    Average  of  weekly  range. 

1  National  Hay  Press.  '  Hay  Trade  Journal. 

Table  357. — Hay,  No.  1  timothy:  Average  price  per  ton  at  S2  markets,  1924 


Market 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

$31.30 
27.75 
32.50 
29.50 
2a  00 

31.50 
27.40 
25.60 

$29.50 

27.75 

$30.20 
28.20 

$31.25 
27.60 

$30.20 
28.80 
32  00 
3tt70 
21.50 

30.50 
26.60 
24.00 
25.75 
20.50 

17.50 
2a  75 
.17.60 

31.75 

19.60 

27.00 
20.00 
19.40 

29.50 
31.20 
29.20 
30.60 

26.75 
29.60 
19.75 
25.20 

19.00 

$29.90 
29.20 

$26.60 
27.90 

$24  80 
27.00 

$25.  90 
19.50 

$25.50 
19.50 

$25.80 

$28.00 

27.00 
26:60 

26.00 

2a  25 
20.00 

"26."25 
24.00 
26.50 
21.50 

18.50 
23.75 
17.50 
23.75 
31.50 

20.25 
26.00 
26.80 

19.40 

29.30 
29.75 
28.50 
28.25 

26.10 
29.40 
20.00 

24.60 

18.80 
32.50 

27.90 
21.50 

30.50 
26.20 
24.40 
25.50 
21.50 

19.00 
24.10 
17.50 
23.60 
31.25 

20.00 
25.00 
27.60 
22.50 
v18.70 

29.30 
30.00 
28.50 
2a  00 

26.30 
28.70 
20.25 
25.60 

17.90 
21.00 
3a  40 

15.60 

29.40 
21.00 

3a  is 

27.00 
25.60 
25.25 
22.50 

ia25 
2a  75 
17.50 
2a  25 
32.50 

20.25 
24.50 
2a  10 
21.50 
19.40 

30.25 
30.75 

2a  75 
2a  26 

27.10 
29.25 
20.25 

26.40 

18.60 
23.00 
32.90 

31.50 
21.75 

30.50 
26.40 

23.70 

31.60 
20.25 

30.50 
26.50 
24.10 

3tt60 
21.25 

25.25 
26.80 

laso 

2a  oo 

27.60 

26.50 

RnfTaln  » 

• 

Chattanooga  J. 

Chicago... 

24  60 
25.25 
19.50 

23.60 
18.75 

2a  00 
2a  oo 

15.00 
19.10 
18.00 
16.25 
26.50 

16.50 

iaso 

23.80 
19.00 
19.25 

25.60 
27.10 

22.75 

25.00 
23.60 
19.10 

2a  oo 

14  75 
18.50 
ld75 

25.75 

16.40 
19.60 
23.40 

17.70 

25.60 
26.90 

26.25 
23.50 
19.00 

19.00 

22.50 

18.50 
24.25 
17.50 
24.25 
32.25 

19.80 

20.50 

17.00 
24.10 
17.50 
21.75 
31.00 

19.90 
2a  60 
27.00 
22.60 
20.00 

29.70 
31.25 
2&  60 
29.26 

26.40 
28.50 
19.50 
24  00 

19.00 

14.50 
23.50 
17.50 
20.25 
26.75 

16.40 
22.50 
24  60 
22.00 
19.00 

26.70 
30.75 
2a  00 
27.00 

25.10 
28.25 
16.50 

2a  60 

iaoo 

15  00 
23.50 
17.60 
16.25 
27.00 

15.70 
19.50 

2a  oo 

22.00 

iaeo 

26.40 
30.20 
20.60 

15.60 
19.50 
17.50 
16.25 
27.60 

16.10 

24.00 
19.00 
19.75 

.26.30 
28.25 

Detroit' 

18.00 

Duluthi 

17.50 

16.25 

27.00 

16.20 

19.80 

Memphis 

Milwaukee' 

28.00 
23.25 
19.00 

30.10 
30.60 
27.75 
29.00 

27.00 
29.40 
19.00 
26.00 

19.90 
20.00 
33.75 

24  00 
18.25 

Minneapolis.. 

New  Orleans 

18.10 

2a  75 

26.60 

Norfolk1..             

Philadelphia 

21.25 

24.00 

21.50 
24  60 

21.60 
23.75 
16.50 
24  25 

21.00 
23.40 
16.50 
23.90 

20.80 

Richmond 

St.  Joseph ' 

23.00 

16.50 

22  60 

24.  9Q 

2410 

St.  Paul  1-. 

32.10 

32.00 

19.50 

29.50 
20.50 

27.00 
20.00 

27.60 
21.50 

27.00 

27.10 

27.40 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Hay,  Feed,  and  Seed 
Division,  except  where  noted.    Average  of  weekly  range. 

1  Hay  Trade  Journal.  >  National  Hay  Press. 
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Table  358. — Hay,  No.  1  clover:  Average  price  per  ton  at  13  markets,  1924 


Market 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec 

Raltimore 1 

$24.75 
23.50 
26.26 

$24.75 
23.40 
25.25 
25.00 
21.30 

23.75 
19.00 
25.75 
18.50 

28.10 
28.50 
26.25 
17.40 

$26.10 
20.20 
25.00 
24.00 

21.20 

$26.40 
19.00 
25.00 

21.50 

Chicago 

Cincinnati _•_. 

Cleveland ' 

$19. 15 
23.70 
23.60 
20.50 

$18.  75 
22.75 

$18.25 
20.75 

$15.00 
18.60 

$15.00 
18.76 

$15.60 
18.00 
16.60 
15.60 

14.75 
16.60 
18.00 

$17. 10 
18.90 

15.50 

15.70 
18.00 

$17.40 
19.00 
16.00 

Detroit1  

21.80 

25.75 
18.75 
27.00 
18.50 

26.75 
20.10 
29.10 
19.25 

19.80 

20.00 
17.60 
22.50 
16.40 

22.00 
26.00 
24.50 

1&50 

14.10 

15.50 

19.60 
25.00 
20.80 

18.50 

14.75 
15.60 
18.00 

17.00 
20.50 
16.20 

14.76 
16.50 

18.00 

18.00 

23.50 
20.70 

18.60 

14.75 

Kansas  City 

18.40 

17.90 

26.00 
28.10 
26.00 
16.25 

18.70 
25.00 
17.10 

26.40 

28.40 
26.40 
16.75 

19.00 

16.40 

24.60 
27.90 
25.10 
16.70 

16.00 
18.00 

Pittsburgh 

Richmond 

19.60 
22.60 
20.50 

19.00 
23.30 
20.50 

19.20 
23.26 
20.90 

St.  Paul' 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Hay,  Feed,  and  Seed 
Division,  except  where  noted.    Average  of  weekly  range. 

<  Hay  Trade  Journal.  •  National  Hay  Press. 

Table  359. — Hay,  No.  1  light  clover,  mixed:  Average  price  per  ton  at  17  markets,  1924 


Market 


Jan.    Feb.   Mar.   Apr.   May  June   July   Aug.    Sept.  Oct.   Nov.   Dec. 


Atlanta. _ 

Baltimore1 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Detroit1 

Indianapolis * 

Jacksonville  * 

Kansas  City . 

Louisville '.. 

Minneapolis 

New  York 

Philadelphia _ 

Pittsburgh 

Richmond 

St.  Joseph* 

St.  Louis1 

Savannah 


25.60 
26.00 
25.25 
23.40 

23.26 
31.50 
19.75 
26.00 

18.50 
30.10 
27.75 
26.25 

28.60 
19.75 
24.25 
32.10 


$28.75 
26.76 
24.90 
23.76 
22.75 


$29.30 
26.50 
24.30 
23.50 
23.10 


$30.60 
26.25 
24.50 
24.90 
22.75 


$29.70 
27.60 
24.00 
23.50 
22.75 


28.75 
20.00 
25,75 

18.30 
29.60 
27.25 
26.10 

28.75 
19.75 
23.40 
31.00 


29.00 
19.20 


17.60 
27.40 
27.00 
26.10 

27.90 


19.60 
25.00 

17.60 
28.80 
27.00 
26.40 

28.26 


30.50 
19.30 


$29.40 
27.40 
24.25 
22.30 
23.10 

20.75 
30.25 
19.00 
24.00 


$26.00 
25.60 
24.50 
21.25 
22.50 

18.75 
25.50 
16.10 
19.60 


17.50 
29.00 
29.00 
26.25 

28.30 


23.00 
31.00 


24.00 
31.10 


21.50 
80.70 


29.25 
27.00 
24.25 

27.40 
16.50 
21.70 
30.50 


29.00 

25.00 
22.75 

27.25 
16.50 
22.10 
28.50 


$24.  00  $24. 
24.75 
24.30 
17.60 
22.50 


90 
17.75 
22.50 
18.60 
18.40 


15.75 
25.50 
15.40 
17.50 

17.60 

27.30 
22.50 
19.25 

23.20 


15.75 
25.75 
16.25 
18.60 

19.00 
25.90 
17.75 
18.50 

23.60 


19.50 
26.80 


19.50 
26.30 


$24.50 
18.35 
21.10 
18.00 
18.20 

15.25 
26.60 
16.10 
18.60 

18.00 
24.75 
18.25 
19.75 

23.00 


$26.00 

18.75 
21.50 
18.00 
17.00 


16.20 
18.60 

16.20 
24.60 
19.00 
18.80 

22.70 


$25.50 
ia75 
21.60 
18.30 
17.00 

15.25 
25.50 
16.10 
18.00 


18.90 
25.50 


19.60 

25.50 


24.75 
20.00 
18.80 

22.40 
15.00 
20. 60 
25.60 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Hay,  Feed,  and  Seed 
Division,  except  where  noted.    Average  of  Weekly  range. 

1  Hay  Trade  Journal.  » National  Hay  Press. 


Table  360—  Hay,  No 

.  1  prairie 

•  Average  price  per  ton  at  IS  markets, 

1924 

Market 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Chicago1.. 

$20.40 
14.60 
16.00 
15.60 
21.50 

15.00 
16.75 

$19.60 

16.00 
16.60 
2a  00 

14.70 
15.90 
17.76 
13.60 
16.00 

19.50 
1&75 
21.60 
13.75 
9.50 

$19.40 
12.50 
15.26 
15.50 
19.60 

14.70 
16.00 
17.26 
13.20 
15.00 

19.60 

16.25 
23.60 
13.25 
9.60 

$19.75 
13.60 
15.00 

15.50 

$19.60 
13.50 
14.75 
16.50 

$17.  75 
13.60 
15.50 

,15.60 
19.60 

12.75 
17.60 

2a  oo 

13.10 
13.15 

17.30 
17. 76 

$17.  75 
13.50 
13.75 
15.60 

$18.20 

$16.40 

$17.00 
13.50 
13.50 
15.50 

$17.00 
13.50 
12.50 
15.50 

$17.-76 
13.50 

13.76 
15.60 

13.75 
16.50 

Duluth ' 

15.60 

Fort  Worth 

TTansns  City  1 

14.75 
16.10 
18.50 
13.25 
15.00 

19.60 
16.60 
23.50 
13.25 
9.50 

14.00 
17.60 
18.00 
12.70 
13;  75 

18.75 
17.78 
24.80 

1L75 
16.90 
18.00 
13.10 
11.50 

14.60 
17.00 
17.60 

11.45 
16.30 
14.60 
13.00 

iaoo 

16.60 
15.90 
13.00 

12.20 
17.40 
18.70 
12.70 
11.75 

15.70 
18.60 

12.25 
16.60 
18.60 
12.40 
11.00 

16.10 
16.00 

12.00 

16.50 

18.75 

14.75 

15.25 

19.60 
18.  a© 

•Am 

12.50 

St.  Joseph.. 

12.60 

16.50 
15.60 
15.50 

14  75 
15.00 

17.26 

St.  Paul-.i 

Sfoux  City 

12.60 

i'ib 

9.60 

9.60 

11.50 

13.00 

13.60 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research, 
noted.    Average  of  weekly  range. 

>  Hay,  Feed,  and  Seed  Division. 


Compiled  from  National  Hay  Press,  except  as  otherwise 
'  Hay  Trade  Journal. 
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PASTURE 
Table  361. — Pasture:  Condition,  1st  of  month,  United  States,  1909-1924- 


Year 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct 

1909 . 

P.ct. 
80.1 
89.3 
81.3 
81.7 
87.1 

P.ct. 
89.3 
88.5 
81.8 
93.7 
89.2 

P.ct. 
93.1 
81.6 
69.6 
84.9 
81.2 

• 
P.ct. 
84.8 
73.0 
59.6 
86.6 
73.7 

P  ct. 

P.ct. 

1910 

1911 

1912 _ _ 

1913 

Average  1909-1913 

83.9 

88.5 

82.1 

75.5 

1914 

88.3 
87.2 
85.2 
81.9 
83.1 
90.3 
79.8 

89.8 
91.3 
93.4 
83.8 
92.5 
97.4 
88.8 

82.1 
91.3 
97.7 
89.9 
84.5 
95.2 
89.5 

76.2 
96.1 
86.9 
85.5 
75.4 
83.9 
86.3 

1915 

98.5 
80.4 
82.4 
69.9 
80.2 
86.2 

96.5 

1916 •- 

76.9 

1917 

78.4 

1918 _ — 

77.3 

1919 _ 

78.2 

1920 _ 

86.2 

Average  1914-1920 

85.1 

91.0 

90.0 

84.3 

82.9 

82.2 

1921 

91.8 
84.5 
77.0 
80.2 

90.1 
93.8 
81.8 
82.2 

80.8 
89.0 
85.6 
87.6 

74.3 
87.9 
77.6 

84.0 

# 

81.6 
81.3 
78.8 
80.8 

«4.8 

1922 _ 

76.0 

1923 _ 

83.1 

1924 

82.6 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 

HOPS 
Table  362. — Hops:  Acreage,  production,  and  farm  value,  United  States,  1915-1924 


Year 

Acreage 

Average  yield 
per  acre 

Production 

Average  farm 

priceper 
pound,  Dec.  1 

Farm  value 

1915 

Acres 
44,653 
43,900 
29,900 
25,900 
21,000 
28,000 
27,000 
23,400 
18,440 
20,350 

Pounds 
1,186.6 

1. 152. 5 
982  9 
829.4 

1, 189. 0 
1,224.3 
1,086.7 

1. 186. 6 
1,071.1 
1,244.9 

1,000  pounds 
52,986 
60,696 
29,388 
21,481 
24,970 
34,280 
29,340 
27,744 
19, 751 
25,333 

Cents 
11.7 
12.0 
33.3 
19.3 
77.6 
35.7 
24.1 
8.6 
18.8 
10.3 

1,000  doUars 
6,203 

1916 

6,073 

1917. ... 

9,795 

1918 

4,150 

1919.. 

19,376 

1920 

12,236 

1921 

7,080 

1922. 

2,383 

1923 

3,722 

1924< .'. 

2,620 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
1  Preliminary. 


Table  363. — Hops:  Acreage-,  production,  an 

dfarm 

value, 

by  States,  1988  and  19H 

State 

Acreage 

Average  yield 
per  acre 

Production 

Average  farm 

price,per 
pound,  Dec.  1 

Farm  value 

• 

1923 

19241 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924  > 

1923 

1924 

1923  , 

19241 

Acres 
1,890 
11,  B60 
5,000 

Acres 
2,360 
12,000 
6,000 

Pounds 

2,123 

722 

1,480 

Pounds 
1,710 
1,050, 
1, 450. 

1,000 
pounds 
4,012 
8,339 
7,400 

1,000 
pounds 

4,033 
12,600 

$700. 

Cents 

18.0 

20.0 

;  18.0 

Cents 
10.0 
10  0 
11.0 

1,000 

dollars 

722 

1,668 
1(332 

lfiOO 
doUars 
403 

1,260 

957 

Total: 

18,440 

20,350 

1, 071. 1 

1,244.9 

19,751 

25,333 

18.8 

.  10.3 

3,722 

2,820 

Division  of  Crop,  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
i  Preliminary. 
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Table   364. — Hops:  Acreage  and   yield   per  acre  in  specified  countries,  average 
1909-1918,  annual  1921-1921,. 


Acreage 

Yield  per  acre 

Country 

Aver- 
ago 
1909- 
1913 

1921 

1922 

1923. 

Prelim- 
inary 
1924 

Aver- 
age 
1909- 
1913 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Prelim- 
inary, 
1924 

NORTH  AMERICA 

Acres 

2  718 

'  45,000 

33,  797 
»  6,313 
517,072 
'56,267 
"6,210 

Aaet 

607 

27,000 

25, 133 
3,731 
10,  774 
27..870 
240 
18,952 
802 
2,982 

1,  562 

540 

Acres 

507 

23,400 

26, 452 

4,258 

10,  430 

29,  687 

242 

19,408 

131 

4,  505 

4,823 

1,  547 
675 

Acres 
500 

18,  440 

24,  893 

2,975 

10,  166 

28,  691 

264 

19, 177 

79 

2,758 

4,895 

Acres 
20,360 

25, 897 

4,200 

» 10,378 

28,700 

~21,~70o" 
«  124 

«  5, 313 
5,000 

Pounds 
* 1, 429 
'1,103 

977 

1,319 

788 

515 

'573 

'599 

'814 

725 

493 

1,285 

Pounds 
1,704 
1,087 

998 
998 
617 
255 
396 
338 
568 
381 

1,537 
1,257 

Pounds 
1,343 
1,186 

1,274 
785 
857 
462 
355 
641 
687 
699 
738 

1,557 
1,587 

Pounds 
2,000 
1,071 

1,030 
1,073 
495 
244 
371 
356 
759 
812 
584 

Pounds 

United  States » 

EUROPE 

United     Kingdom: 

1,245 
1,925 

900 

882 

433 

Czechoslovakia 

Hungary 

Yugoslavia 

Poland 

»'3S,385 
"628 
•  3,  749 

( 11,  963 

762 
887 

788 
683 

OCEANIA 

1,  251 
'653 

Totals  compar- 
able    with 
1909-13 

221, 006 

212, 174 
221,  006 

123,  793 

126,  005 

123,  091 
126,  065 

Totals  compar- 
able    with 
1924 

112,074 
114,838 

121,  662 
124, 562 

Estimated 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Official  sources  and  International  Institute  of  Agricul- 
ture unless  otherwise  specified. 

1  British  Columbia  only.  !  Estimates  for  present  boundaries. 

»  Two-year  average.  •  Unofficial  estimates. 

8  Principal  producing  States.  .  7  Four-year  average,  1909-1912. 

'  One  year  only. 

Table  365. — -Hops:  Production  in  specified  countries,  average  1909-1913,  annual 

1921-192 % 

[Thousand  pounds — i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Country 


Production 


Average 

1909-1913 


Prelimi- 
nary, 1924 


Canada1 

United  States3.. 


NORTH   AMERICA 


United  Kingdom:  England. 

Belgium 

France.-. 

Germany... 

Austria 

Czechoslovakia 

Hungary 

Yugoslavia 

Poland 


Australia 

New  Zealand. 


» 1,026 
53,054 


33,021 

'7,008 

<  13,  459 

'  28,  961 

"3,560 

"22,997 

'«  511 

<  2,  718 

'5,897 

1,607 


864 
29,  340 


25,088 
3,722 
6,646 
7,097 
95 
6,401 
280 
1,135 


2,401 
679 


681 
27, 744 


33,  712 
3,344 
8,940 
13,704 
80 
12,  439 
90 
3,148 
3,558 

2,408 
1,071 


1,000 

19,  751 


25,648 
3,192 
5,036 
7,011 

98 
6,819 

60 
2,240 
2,867 

•1,700 

•560 


25,333 


49,840 

3,780 

*  9, 149 

12,420 


16,687 

«11G 

5  4, 189 

»3,417 


Totals  comparable  with  1909-1913.. 

Totals  comparable  with  1924 

Estimated  world  total 


174, 419 
168,226 
175, 119 


85,  748 


109,854 
106,  679 
110,  925 


75,  412 
72,  614 
75,  972 


124,926 

128,625 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research, 
culture  unless  otherwise  specified. 

1  British  Columbia  only. 

J  Two-year  average. 

'  Principal  producing  States. 


Official  sources  and  International  Institute  of  Agri- 

'  Estimate  for  present-boundaries. 

»  Unofficial  estimate. 

•  Four-year  average  1900-1912. 
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Table  366. — Hops:  Consumption  and  movement,  United  States,  1910-1924 


Year  ending 

Consumed 

by 
brewers  * 

Exports  3 

Total  of 

brewers' 

consumption 

and  exports 

Imports ' 

Not  domestic 

June  30— 

Domestic 

Foreign 

movement 

1910 

Pounds 
43,  293, 764 
45,068,811 
42,  436,  605 
44, 237,  735 
43,987,623 
38, 839, 294 
37, 451, 610 
41,  949, 225 
33, 481,  415 
13, 924,  650 
s  6, 440, 894 
3  5, 988,  982 
3  4, 452, 676 
> 4, 555, 759 
3  3, 814, 858 

Pounds 
10, 589,  254 
13,104,774 

12. 199,  663 
17,  591, 195 
24,  262,  896 
16, 210,  443 
22,409,818 

4, 874,  876 
3,494,579 
7, 466, 952 
30,  779,  508 

22. 200,  028 
19,  521,  647 
13, 497, 183 
20, 400,  705 

.  Pounds 
14. 590 
17, 974 
35, 809 
35,859 
30,224 
16,947 
134, 571 
20, 215 
37, 823 
4,719 
104, 198 
827,  803 
487,  633 
198,006 
132,  572 

Pounds 
53,897,608 
58, 191, 559 

54,  663,  197 
61, 864, 789 
68,  280,  743 

55,  000,  684 
59, 995,  999 
46, 850,  316 
37,013,817 
21, 396,  321 
37,  324,  600 
29,022,813 
24, 461,  956 
18,  250,  948 
24, 408, 135 

Pounds 

3, 200,  560 

8,  557, 531 

2,  991, 125 

8,494,144 

5,  382, 026 

11, 661,  332 

675, 704 

236,849 

121, 288 

6 

2, 696,  264 

4,  807, 998 

893,  324 

1,  294,  644 

761,  174 

Pounds 
50,697,048 

1911 

49,  634,  028 

1912 

51, 672, 072 

1913 

53,  370, 645 

1914 _ 

02,898,718 

1915 

43, 415,  352 

1916 

59,  320, 295 

1917 

40,  613,  467 

1918 

30,  892,  529 

1919 

21,  396,  315 

1920 

34, 628,  336 

1921     .              

24,  214,  815 

1922 

23,  568,  632 

1923 

17. 956,  304 

1924 

23,  040,  901 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research. 

1  From  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 

2  From,  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

3  Hops  used  to  make  "cereal  beverages." 


Table  367.- 


-Hoj)s:  International  trade,  calendar  years,  average  1909—1913, 

annual  1921-1923 


[Thousand  pounds— i.  e. 

000  omitted] 

Country 

Average 
1909-1913 

Imports 

21 

1922 

1923  pre 

iminary 

Imports 

Exports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

FRINCIPAI,  EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES 

938 

18,  333 

2,403 
2,862 
1,750 

19 

6,625 

5,806 

1  5,  712 

235 

54 
3,032 
4,806 

21 

345 

10,586 
3,329 
7,444 

221 
1,135 

520 
3,796 
2,  050 

16 
152 

0,826 
4, 954 
4,250 

5. 436 
7,688 

61 

335 
17,564 

352 

282 

Poland 

1,548 

i,  258 
6,  235 

2,348 
15,  410 

1,629 
'  165 

1,226 

754 

1,247 

8,507 

272 

2,140 
388 

3  116 
S46 

658 

1,072 

422 

685 

492 

390 

24,256 

2,681 

18,  460 

1,201 

14,  882 
1,932 

1,018 

20,019 

5,  078 

PRINCIPAL  IMPORTINO 
COUNTRIES 

618 
1,106 

656 

996 

22 

i 

650 
4,228 

3I 
3  141 
2,072 

3  1,281 

4,630 

282 

1,965 
609 

3  225 
778 

3  754 

1,323 

546 

865 

749 

404 

14,284 

1,625 

3,263 

4,671 

294 

4,240 
580 

140 

6,915 
246 

1,  396 
1,027 

4,814 

2,377 

176 
31 

321 

1 

'39 

11 

826 
1 

3  179 
87 

1,182 

Denmark 

Italy _._ 

529 

253 

2,938 

289 

987 

1,257 

487 

21,028 

2,277 

10 

504 

35 

1,405 

1,311 

549 

1,228 

350 

1,036 

521 

398 

1,549 

208 

716 

1 
'2 

152 

85 

2,162 

246 

316 
400 

2,425 
106 

Total 

62,  969 

62,941 

55, 010 

43,  798 

40,  435 

44, 186 

27,402 

49,938 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Rosearch.    Official  sources  except  where  otherwiso  noted. 
Lupulin  and  hopfenmehl  (hop  meal)  are  not  included; 

'  Eight  months,  May-December.  3  Three-year  average. 

8  International  Institute  of  Agriculture.  *  One  year  onJy- 


Crops  otJter  than  Grains,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables  79.8 

Table  368. — Hops:  Wholesale  price  per  pound,  1&1S-19S4 


Year 

New  York,  State,  prime  to 
choice 

San  Francisco 

Low 

High 

Average ' 

Low  . 

High 

Average1 

Cents 
17 
23 
13 
15 
34 
23 

37 
41 
26 
19 
19 
31 

53 
66 
66 

54 

52 
52 
45 
36 

31 
35 
32 
32 

Cents 
48 
50 
30 
55 
90 
54 

85 
105 
50 
40 
58 
58 

58 
58 
68 
58 

56 
54 
64 
45 

45 
45 
37 
34 

Cents 

Cents 
19 
10 
10 

7 

6 
19 

34 
33 
12 
9 
10 
12.5 

25 
25 
25 
30 

30 
27 
17 
17 

12.5 
12.5 
12.5 
12.5 

Cents 
30 
30 
15 
14 
40 
22.5 

84 
85 
35 
30 
36 
40.0 

30 
30 
40 
40 

40 

35 

30 

■       22 

22 
16 
16 
16 

Cents 

1914                                                          

1916                                        

1917 

1918      

37.9 

59.9 
80.2 
37.0 
25.3 
32.5 
47.3 

54.1 
67.0 
57.0 
56.8 

64.2 
53.0 

50.0 
40.1 

38.6 

,       39.1 

35.0 

32.5 

19.5 

rSlO... 

59.2 

1920                     - 

61.6 

1921 — 

24.4 

1922                      --'-.. 

17.6 

1923        : 

17.2 

1924...' 

24.2 

1924 

27.6 

27.5 

31.1 
35.0 

33.6 

31.9 

July 

23.3 

19.1 

18.5 

14.2 

14.2 

14.2 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Compiled  from  New  York  Journal  of.  Commerce  and 
San  Francisco  Daily  Commercial  News. 

» Monthly  averages  are  computed  from  daily  ranges.    Yearly  averages  are  simple  averages  of  monthly 


value,    United    States, 


...  PEANUTS 

-  Table  369. — Peanuts:  Acreage,    production,    and   farm 

1916-19U 


Year 

Acreage 

Average  yield 
per  acre 

Production 

Average  farm 

price  per 
pound,  Nov.  15 

Farm  value 

1916.. '. 

1,000  acres 
1,043 
1,842 
1,865 
1,132 
1,181 
1,214 
1,005 
896 
986 

Pounds 
881.1 
777.7 
684.9 
691.  9 
712.5 
683.1 
630.0 
722.9 
624.9 

1,000  pounds 

919,028 
1,432,681 
1,  240, 102 
783,273 
841,474 
829,307 
633,114 
647,  762 
616,200 

Cents 
4.5 
6.9 
6.5 
9.3 
5.3 
4.0 
4.7 
6.8 
6.2 

1,000  dollars 
41,243 

1917 

98,  612 

1918 

80,271 

1919 

73,094 

1920.'  

44,266 

1921- 

33,097 

1922 .^ : 

1923 

29, 613 
43, 918 

19241 

37,981 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates, 
i  Preliminary. 

29283°— ybk  1921        61 
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Table  370. — Peanuts:  Acreage,  production,  and  farm  value,  by  States,  1923  and 

1924 


State 

Acreage 

Average  yield' 
per  acre 

Production 

Average  farm 

price  per 
pound,  Nov.  15 

Farm  value 

1923 

1924 1 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924  > 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924' 

1,000 
acres 
124 
160 
38 
152 

80 

14 

142 

15 

17 
122 
15 
17 

1,000 
acres 
114 
181 
32 
198 

86 

16 

200 

14 

17 
98 
14 
16 

Lbs. 
990 
1,100 
800 
512 

600 
935 
469 
600 

450 
620 
650 
650 

Lis. 

650 

846 

700 

600 

710 
730 
500 
480 

356 
450 
700 
535 

1,000 
lbs. 

122,760 
176,000 
30,400 
77,824 

48,000 

13,090 

66,598 

9,000 

7,660 
76,640 

9,760 
11,050 

IfiOO 
lbs. 
74,100 

152,945 
22,400 
118,800 

61,060 

11,680 

100,000 

6,720 

6,035 
44,100 
9,800 
8,660 

Cts. 
6.5 
7.4 
7.2 
6.9 

7.0 
7.0 
5.8 
6.0 

7.5 
6.4 
5. 0 
7.0 

Cts. 
6.8 
7.0 
6.0 
5.6 

6.3 
6.0 
5.5 
6.4 

6.0 

6.5 
6.0 
6.5 

1,000 
dollars 

7,979 
13,024 

2,189 

5,370 

3,360 
916 

3,863 
640 

674 

4,841 

488 

-774 

IfiOO 
dollars 

6,039 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

10,706 
1,344 
6,653 

3,236 

701 

6,500 

430 

362 

2,866 

"  ■"•tm 

■      666 

Total-- 

896 

986 

722.9 

624.9 

647, 762 

616,2% 

6.8 

6.2 

43,918 

37,.  981 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates, 
'  Preliminary.   . 

Table  371. — Peanuts:  Farm  price  per  pound,  16th  of  month,  United  States,  1910- 

1924 


Year  beginning 
November 

Nov. 
15 

Deo. 
15 

Jan. 
15 

Feb. 
15 

Mar. 
15 

Apr. 
15 

May 
15 

June 
15 

July 

15 .. 

Aug. 
15 

Sept 
16 

Oct. 
IS 

Weight- 
ed av. 

1910   

Cts. 
4.7 
4.4 
4.7 
4.4 

Cts. 
4.5 
4.4 
46 
48. 

Cts. 
44 
43 
46 
47 

Cts. 
6.0 
47 
4.5 
47 

Cts. 
48 
5.0 
47 
47 

Cts. 
49 
4.9 
48 
49 

Cts. 
48 
49 
47 
5.1 

Cts. 
5.2 
5.2 

5.0 
6.1 

Cts. 
5.0 
49, 

5.1 
5.2 

Cts. 

5.3 
6.0 
49 
4.9, 

Cts. 

5.1 
48 
49 
5.0 

Cts. 
46 
47 
48 
46 

Cts. 
46 

1911 

4.4 

1912     

46 

1913 — - 

46 

Av.  1910-1913.... 

46 

4.6 

45 

4.7 

48 

49 

49 

6.1 

5.0 

6.0 

6.0 

46 

46 

1914       

44 
4.2 
4.4 
7.1 
6.6 
9.1 
5.3 

43 
42 
47 
7.1 
6.1 
9.1 
47 

45 
43 
49 
7.0 
6.0 
9.9 
44 

44 
44 
5.3 
7.2 
6.9 
10.6 
41 

42 
44 
5.5 
7.4 
7.0 
11.2 
40 

45 
46 
6.2 

as 

6.9 
10  9 

as 

48 
46 
7.3 

a2 

7.2 
11.2 
3.4 

48 
47 
7.7 
7.9 
7.7 
11.2 

as 

47 
46 
7.6 
7.8 
8.2 
11.0 

as 

45 
46 
7.2 
7.9 

ai 

as 

3.9 

44 

44 
6.6 

a3 
a3 
ao 

40 

4  3 

44 

ai 
a9 

8.1 
6.8 
40 

44 

1915 

43 

1916    

48 

1917 

7.1 

1918 

as 

1919. 

9.2 

1920 _ 

47 

Av.  1914-1920.... 

5.9 

5.7 

5.9 

6.1 

6.2 

6.4 

&7 

6.8 

&8 

&4 

ft3 

5.7 

5.9 

1921 

3.7 
5.2 
6.8 
6.3 

3.5 
5.0 
6.2 
5.6 

3.6 
5.9 
6.4 

40 
6.5 
6.7 

43 
6.7 
6.8 

a  9 

7.1 

a7 

a9 

7.1 

6.4 

42 
7.3 

as 

44 
&9 

a* 

44 

a7 

6.6 

4  7 

a7 

6.4 

3.6 
7.0 

6.4 

a7 

1922. 

.    as 

1923 

8.5 

1924. 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 


Crops  other  than  Grains,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables 
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Table  372. — Peanuts:  Monthly    average  prices  of  cleaned  and  shelled  peanuts, 
/.  o.  6.  important  shipping  points,  November,  1920-October,  1924 

VIRGINIA-NORTH  CAROLINA  SECTION' 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mai'. 


Apr.   May 


June 


July 


Aug. 


Sept, 


Oct. 


Cleaned  Virginias,  Jumbos: 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

Faneys: 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-23. 

.  •-    1923-24 

Extras: 

1920-21 .'. 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

Shelled  Virginias,  Extra 
Large: 

1920-21 

1921-22................. 

1922-23—. 

1923-24..... 

No.  1: 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24..*. 

No.  2: 

1920-21 

1921-22-.,...- 

1922-23 

1923-24: 


12H 
10H 
9H 
9H 

6H 

7 

7 


1 

9H 

10H 

7H 
7 


ft 


VH. 


u 

ii 


6H 

VA 

7X 

5 
4M 

6H 


12H 
8H 
13H 

10H 
s 

5% 

ioh 


3H 

I 
7H 


10H 
5H 
10H 


4H 
3K 
6H 
6H 


12M 

12J4 
IOH 

m 


VA 
ioh 

9H 

2Ji 
4H 
9H 


HH 
6 
9K 

ioh 

7 
5 

6H 
9H 

4H 
4H 
6H 


12 
8H 
HH 

12H 

5H 
7H 


3H 

SH 

8 

8H 


HH 
6 
9H 

ioh 

6H 

m 
m 

6 

4H 
6H 


12 

8H 
HH 

12H 

7H 
6H 
8H 

11H 

4Ji 
8  * 


9H 
10M 

6H 
5 

6% 
9 

4H 

4^ 

6H 
8 


liH 
8H 
HH 

12H 


P 


SOUTHEAST  SECTION:  SOUTH   OAEOLINA,  GEORGIA,    ALABAMA,    AND  FLORIDA* 


Shelled  Si 

1920-21 

1921-22... ._ 

1922-23 

1923-24 

Spanish,  No.  2: 

1920-21... .. 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

Runners,  No.  1: 
.     1920-21.1.... 

1921-22.,... 

1922-23...., 

1923-24 

Runners,  No.  2: 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 


,  No.  1: 


8K 


5 

llH 

4H 
3H 
7H 
ioh 


7H 
8H 


7 
7H 


4H 

sH 

9H 

ioh 

3H 
6H 
9H 
9 


6 

8H 

8 


m 

12}| 

ioh 


8 

m 


v>A 


7H 


5H 

HH 


ioH 

7H 
5 


TEXAS  i 


Shelled  Spanish,  No.  1: 
1920-21 

12H 

s 

7H 
IOH 

«H 

HH 
4H 

5H 
5H 
IOH 
liH 

% 

9j| 

ioH 

«H 
liH 

4H 
4H 
10H 
ioH 

6H 
11H 

ioh 
IOH 

6H 

12j| 

llH 
Iff 

■a 

12H 
11 

4   - 

5H 
IOH 
9 

6H 
7H 

11 

4 
6 

8H 

5H 

8H 
13 
llH 

4 

«H 
IOH 
8H 

6H 
8H 

13 

12H 

OH 
8 
13 

HH 

4H 

4 

SH 

1921-22.. 

7H 

1922-23.... 

13H 

1923-24 

9H 

Spanish,  No.  2: 

4H 

1921-22         

OH 

1922-23 

ioH 

1923-24 ....... 

8H 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Division. 

i  Important  shipping  points:  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Petersburg,  Franklin,  Va.;  Edenton,  N.  C. 
1  Important  shipping  points:  Albany,  Fort  Gaines,  DonaldsonviUe,  Valdosta,  Cordele,  Ga.;  Troy, 
Ala.;  Charleston,  S.  C. 
'  Important  shipping  points:  Fort  Worth,  Denison,  De  Leon,  Tex. 
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Table  373. — Peanuts:  International  trade,  calendar  years  1911-1928 
[Thousand  pounds— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Country 

Average  1911-1913 

1921 

1922 

1923  preliminary 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PRINCIPAL  EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES 

Anglo-Egyptian 

1,961 

274 

503,448 

138,472 

60,282 

306, 701 

131,912 
4,863 

» 16, 907 
17,163 

425,937 
9,205 

218 

9,266 

422 

383, 555 

284,461 

31,663 

■66,451 

'  132, 562 

»3,331 

35,175 

> 114. 193 

'  596, 108 

8,137 

82 
25 

5,941 

123 

590,332 

238,032 

29,006 

13,289 

697,356 

32,882 
612 

22,845 
797 

20,090 
602 

23,390 

391,183 

"38,781 

French  possessions  in 
'  India 

Guinea  (French)  __  __ 

1 
» 1,098 

150 

579 

23,043 

3  168 

3,164 

197 
103 

8,790 

PRINCIPAL  IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES 

7,022 
8,867 
7,302 
6,236 
4,664 

1,239,669 
174,970 

4,407 
334 
21,670 
18,798 
10,104 

1,027,395 
173,326 

<    '6,359 

12,680 

20,092 

11,294 

6,077 

1,247,832 
152,762 
44,443 
84,241 

150 

-4,486 

21,963 

21,661 

6,336 

1,404,223 
83,145 
49, 511 
58,423 

12,372 

■- 

' 

1,637 

47,107 
«98 

4,994 
11,725 

3,328 
12,383 

'  3,711 

France-... 

15,098 

34,414 
768 

39,837 

Italy' 

1,194 

804 

10,675 
32,863 

52,278 

33,806 
64,478 
3,111 
2,022 

783 

216,946 

57,984 

17,768 

191 

1,436 
3,928 

,36 

122,862 

2,264 

» 1,459 

3,164 

98,301 
3,102 
2,795 

1,499 
149, 707 
15,192 
. 10, 576 

2,679 

117,386 
3,154 

2,192 

224,548 

76,484 

1,20* 

4,698 

Philippine  Islands... 

25 

Onion  of  South  Africa 

7 

1«7 

6 

United  States 

20,988 
100,696 

6,804 
111,405 

14,493 
16,973 

12,621 
1,296 

4,806 
60 

Total. '.. 

1,734,908 

1, 827,  743 

1,720,892 

1,  719, 347 

1,888,223 

967,466 

2,098,106 

1,130,162 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Official  sources  except  where  otherwise  nottfd.  Includes 
shelled  and  uoshelled,  assuming  the  peanuts  to  be  unshelled  unless  otherwise  stated.  When  shelled  nuts 
were  reported,  they  h&ve  been  reduced  to  terms  of  unshelled  at  the  ratio  of  3  pounds  unshelled  to  2  pounds 
shelled.  '• 

'Java  and  Madura  only. 

international  Institute  of  Agriculture,  Oleoaginous  Products  and  Vegetable  Oils. 

8Two-year  average. 

'One  year  only. 

'Reports  include  some  sesamum.  . 

Table  374. — Peanuts  used  in  the  production  of  oil,    United  States,   1919-1926 
[Thousand  pounds— 1.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Year  ending  June  30 — 

July- 
Sept. 

Oct- 
Dec. 

Jan- 
Mar. 

Apr- 
June 

Year 

1919                                                           

170,936 

6,861 

26,202 

43,038 

7,054 

4,656 

1116,240 

9,261 

42,990 

26,159 

8,409 

5,444 

1920  

12,694 
15,715 
37,638 

4,690 
938 

1,918 

4,360 
27,351 
38,281 
13,126 

6,137 
17,390 

32,166 

1921     

112, 258 

1922 

145,016 

1923    .                                         

33,279 

1924                                            

17,175 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  reports  of  Bureau  of  the  Census.    Quan- 
tities reported  in  terms  of  "hulled"  have  been  converted  to  "In  the  hull"  basis  by  dividing  by  0.67. 

■  Includes  peanuts  "in  the  hull"  which  were  not  reported  separately. 
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Table  375. — Peanut  oil,   refined:  Average  price  per  pound  (in  barrels),  at  New 

York,  1916-1924 


Year  beginning  Sep- 
tember 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Aver- 
age 

1916 , 

1917 * 

Cents 
12.19 
1&61 
21.44 
26.25 
16.88 
10.62 
12.40 
16.00 
16.45 

Cents 
12.60 
20.12 
22.76 
25.25 
16.20 
11.75 
12  25 
16.00 
16.25 

Cents 
13.33 
21.67 
22.76 
26.68 
14.62 
11.59 
13.03 
15.59 
16.25 

Cents 
13.49 
22.67 
21.06 
26.69 
12.75 
11.22 
14.26 
14.80 
16.25 

Cents 
13.50 
22.49 
20.36 
27.50 
12.52 
11.25 
16.88 
14.75 

Cents 
14.38 
22.98 
20.25 
26.43 
12.34 
11.38 
17.38 
14.76 

Cents 
14.80 
22.33 
19.90 
27.12 
11.00 
12.25 
17.85 
14.75 

Cents 
17.58 
22.41 
22  38 
25.00 
10.70 
13.15 
17.75 
14.75 

Cents 
17.83 
21.70 
24.68 
23.10 
10.50 
13.00 
16.56 
14.88 

Cents 
17.87 
21.15 
26.91 
20.88 
10.25 
13.00 
16.00 
15.25 

Cents 
17.44 
21.47 
29.31 
19.00 
10.00 
12.48 
16.00 
15.25 

Cents 
18.05 
2L78 
30.05 
17.19 
10.12 
12  62 
16.00 
15.56 

Cents 
15.26 
21.62 

1918..- 

23.48 

1919 

1920 

1921 

24.26 
12.32 
12.03 

1922--. 

15.53 

1923 

15.19 

1924 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical    Research.    Compiled  from  Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter, 
average  of  weekly  range. 


Table  376. — Peanut  oil:  International  trade,  calendar  years,  average  1909—1918, 

annual  1921-1983 

,:■      , .  [Thousand  pounds — i.  e.,  009  omitted] 


Country 


PRINCIPAL  EXPORTING  COUNTRIES 


dhina....— J 

Dutch  East  Indies- 
France 

Netherlands— 


PRINCIPAL  IMPORTING  COUNTRIES 


Algeria 

Belgium. .. 
Denmark ._ 
Germany.  - 
Hongkong- 


Italy. 

Morocco. 

Norway 

Philippine  Islands . 


Sweden 

United  Kingdom- 
United  States 

Other  countries. .. 


Total. 


Average1 
1909-1913 


Imports 


142 

2,743 


2,233 

2,941 
1,602 


8,867 
(') 
(•) 
•976 

2,459 

«7,296 
4,376 


35,724 


Exports  Imports 


'35,593 

'45 

50,967 

18,569 


2,065 

»166 


(') 


8' 


413 


1921 


(') 
»  1, 776 
10,405 
14,280 


30,910 
4,434 
1,342 

12, 174 


28,159 
2,645 
6,078 
2,712 

3,695. 

19,907 

3,021 

748 


107,812  142,186  181,742 


Exports 


61,555 
'2,467 
82.805 
18, 116 


694 
4,529 


61 


604 
O 

72 

7,605 

1,708 

875 


1922 


Imports  Exports 


(') 


2,138 
17,716 


24,411 
4,748 
3,047 
5,969 

27,658 

6,643 
2,032 
7,862 
3,119 

3,962 

17,463 
2,470 

847 


129, 975    163, 690 


81, 136 


49,339 

20,781 


705 

5,344 

21, 747 

26 


187 
(>) 

1,121 

7,939 

963 

20 


1923  preliminary 


Imports  Exports 


(!) 


1,337 
6,960 


3,642 

1,517 

7,137 

33,911 

1,347 


10,727 
3,011 


7,170 

■8,009 

24 


62,285 


64,492 
20,170 


4,978 


7,383 
24,942 

:.      29 


■  ■CO- 


ll,  921 
203 


196,383 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Official  sources  except  where  otherwise  noted. 
Conversions  made  on  the  basis  of  7.5  pounds  to  the  gallon. 

'  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  Oleaginous  Products  and  Vegetable  Oils. 
>  Not  separately  stated. 

•  Four-year  average. 

•  Two-year  average. 

•  Three-year  average. 
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SUGAR 
Table  377. — Sugar  beets  and  beet  sugar:    Production  in  the  United  States,  1914- 


Acreage ' 

Production 

Yield 

per  acre 

Aver- 
age 

price 
per 
ton 
to 

grow- 
ers 

Planted 

Harvested 

Quantity 
harvested 

Quantity 
worked 
(sliced) 

As 
har- 
vested 

As 
worked 
(sliced) 

State  and  year ' 

Area 

Per 
cent  of 
plant- 
ed 

value 

California: 

1920 

Acres 
136,000 
136,000 
62,000 
7a  000 
93,000 

254,000 
214,000 
165,000 
182,000 
238,000 

58,000 
53,000 
33,000 
47,000 
62,000 

164,000 
164,000 
106,000 
131,000 
174,000 

79,000 
72,000 
65,000 
60,000 
67,000 

54,000 
36,000 
28,000 
46,000 
48,000 

116,000 
111,000 
80,000 
84,000 
98,000 

29,000 
18,000 
13,000 
20,000 
27,000 

88,000 
78,000 
64,000 
92,000 
110,000 

Acres 
123,000 
121,000 
57,000 
61,000 
85,000 

220,000 
200,000 
148,000 
164,000 
229,000 

45,000 
41,000 
24,000 
43,000 
45,000 

150,000 
148,000 
84,000 
109,000 
154,000 

72,000 
72,000 
55,000 
68,000 
66,000 

49,000 
33,000 
26,000 
41,000 
41,000 

113,000 

112,000 
73,000 
83,000 
92,000 

21,000 
17,000 
8,000 
15,000 
19,000 

79,000 
71,000 
55,000 
83,000 
111,000 

Per 

cent 

90.50 

88.89 

92.29 

86.25 

91.40 

86.69 
93.49 
89.33 
90.44 
96.22 

78.32 
78.49 
71.08 
90.00 

72.58 

91.31 
9a  27 
78.98 
83.31 
88.51 

91.63 
100.65 
100.66 
96.38 
98.51 

91.28 
91.20 
91.86 
90.94 
86.42 

96.96 
101.24 
9a  77 
98.56 
93.88 

71.33 

91.48 
63.42 
73.87 
70.37 

88.54 
89.66 
88.35 
90.99 
100.  9X 

Short 
tons 
1,  074,  000 
1, 046,  000 
424,000 
581,000 
789,000 

2, 325, 000 
2,279,000 
1,  466,  000 
1, 996, 000 
2,548,000 

396,000 
380,000 
273,000 
498,000 
262,000 

1,313,000 

1, 153,  000 

692,000 

883,000 

1, 103, 000 

718,000 
773,000 
703,000 
64a  000 
768,000 

43a  ooo 

264,000 
220,000 
391,000 
331,000 

1,39a  000 

1,  isa  000 
819, 000 

1, 075,  000 
574,000 

19a  000 
148,000 
67,000 
122,000 
127,000 

696,000 
587,000 
519,000 
82a  000 
992,000 

Short 
ions 
1,052,000 
1, 040,  000 
424,000 
579,000 
789,000 

2, 166, 000 
2, 159,  000 
1,  42^  000 
1, 890, 000 
a  548, 000 

405,000 
356,000 
258,000 
447,000 
.262,000 

1,244,000 

1,117,000 

648,000 

815,000 

1,103,000 

67a  ooo 

730,000 
671,000 
697,000 
768,000 

382,000 
248,000 
206,000 
367,000 
331,000 

1,  261, 000 
1, 084, 000 

775,000 
1,008,000 

574,000 

169,000 
133,000 
65,000 
113,000 
127,000 

642,000 
548,000 
494,000 
749,000 
99a  009 

Short 
tons 
8  74 
a  67 
7.40 
9.59 
9.28 

10.58 
U.39 
9.93 
12.15 
11.13 

8.77 
9.18 
11.59 

11.68 
6.82 

8.78 
7.80 
8.23 
8.11 
7.16 

9.93 
ltt72 
ia78 
11.04 
11.64 

8.86 
8.10 
8.61 
9.43 
8.07 

ia36 
ltt26 
11.29 

iaoi 

6.24 

9.19 
8.82 
8.27 
8.30 

6.68 

8.76 
8.23 
9.23 
9.82 
894 

Short 
tons 
8.56 
8.62 
7.38 
9.55 
9.28 

9.86 
10.79 

9.63 
11.50 
11.13 

8.97 
8.57 
10.94 

10.95 
5.82 

8.32 
7.55 
7.72 
7.49 
7.16 

9.28 
10.12 
12.21 
10.30 
11.64 

7.77 

7.61 

■     7.98 

8.85 
8.07 

11.20 
9.66 
10.69 

12.10 
6.24 

8.16 
7.96 
7.96 
7.76 

aas 

8.07 
7.69 
8.79 
a  99 
a  94 

Dol- 
lars 
13.13 

7.51 
10  14 

13.99 

DoUari 
14,096,000 

1921.. 

7,851,000 

1922 

4,306,000 

1923.. 

8, 129,  000 

1924' 

Colorado: 

1920. 

11.88 
6.37 
7.79 
8.15 

27,627,000 

1921 

14,  521,  000 

1922 

11, 42a 000 

1923 

16,276,000 

1924 3 

Idaho: 

1920 

iaio 

6.00 

8.28 
8.57 

4,787,000 

1921 

a  279, 000 

1922 

2, 262, 000 

1923 

4,269,000 

<      1924* 

Michigan: 
1920.. 

laos 

6.10 
7.22 
9.38 

13,  23a  000 

1921_    

7,041,000 

1922 

4,994,000 

1923.. 

a  28a  000 

1924  * 

Nebraska:. 

1920. 

11.96 
6.59 
7.79 
8.10 

8,587,000 

1921-. 

5*  098,tt» 

1922.. 

5,477,000 

1923 _ 

5,181,000 

1924  > 

Ohio: 

1920.-, 

9.89 
6.05 
6.88 
9.26 

4,313,000 

1921. 

1,596,000 

1922.. .. 

1,512,000 

1923- 

3,624,000 

1924" 

Utah: 
.     1920. 

12.03 
5.47 
7.96 
8.28 

16,713,000 

1921. - 

6, 300,  OOO 

1922 

a  619, 000 

1923 

8,901,000 

1924' 

Wisconsin: 

.1920.- 

10.20 
7.00 
7.22 
a72 

1,940,000 

1921 

1,034,000 

1922 

484,000 

1923 ....'.. 

1,064,000 

1924  * 

Other  States: 
1920 

11.62 
6.26 
7.77 
a  83 

8,025,000 

1921 

3, 677, 000 

1922 

4,037,000 

7,243,000 

1924' 

United  States: 
1914 

516,000 

664,000 
768,000 
807,000 
690,000 
890,000 
978,000 

483,000 
611,000 
665,000 
665,000 
694,000 
692,000 
872,000 

93.94 
9a  02 
86.57 
8i  43 
86.13 
77.77 
89.08 

6,585,000 
6,  511, 000 
6,228,000 

5, 98a  ooo 

5, 949,  000 
6,421,000 
8,538,000 

6,288,000 

aisaooo 

5,920,000 
6,626,000 

5,  578, 000 
5,888,000 
7,991,000 

11.60 
10  70 
9.36 
9.00 
10.01 
9.27 
9.79 

10.00 

iaio 

8.90 
8  46 
9.39 
8.  60 
9.17 

6.46 
6.67 
a  12 
7.39 

iaoo 

11.74 
11.63 

30, 43a  000 

1915— 

36, 960, 000 

1916 

3a  139, 000 

1917- 

44, 19a  000 

1918 

69,494,000 

1919 

75,  42a  000 

1920 

99,  324,  000 

At.  1914-1920 

769,000 

655,000 

88.27 

6,459,000 

6.063,000 

9.87 

9.26 

8.49 

64,851,000 

1921 

882,000 

606,000 
732,000 
917,000 

815,000 
63a  000 
657,000 
842,000 

9a  36 
87.60 
89.82 
91.82 

7,  78a  000 
5,183,000 
7,006,000 
7,494,000 

7,414,000 
4,963,000 
6,  565, 000 
7,494,000 

9.55 
9.77 
10.66 
8.90 

9.10 
9.36 
9.99 
8.90 

a  35 
7.91 

8.99 

49,392,000 

1922- —  - 

41,017,000 

1923 

62,965,000 

1924  s 

1  Acreage  and  production  of  beets  are  credited  to  the  State  in  which  the  beets  are  made  into  sugar.  Year 
shown  is  that  in  which  beets  were  grown.    Sugar-making  campaign  extends  into  succeeding  year. 

« The  planted  acreage  is  that  covered  by  factory  contracts,  agreements,  understandings,  all  of  which  is 
not  always  actually  planted  by  growers.  Therefore  abandonment  may  not  represent  actual  loss  of  acreagei 

1  Preliminary. 
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Table  Zff.—^Sugar  beets  and  beet.sugar:   Production  in  the  United  States,  1914- 

-Continued 


Fac- 
tories 
oper- 
ating 

Aver- 
age 
length 
of  cam- 
paign 

Sugar    . 

made 
(chiefly 
refined) 

Beets 

worked 
(sliced) 

Analysis  of 
beets 

Recovery  of 
sucrose ' 

State  and  year  > 

Per- 
cent- 
age 

OfSUr 

crose1 

Purity 

coeffi- 
cient • 

Per- 
cent- 
age of 
weight 
of  beets 

Per- 
centage 
oftotal 
sucrose 
in  beets 

Loss" 

California: 

1920 

No. 

10 

9 

7 

6 

Days 
90 
81 
71 
88 

Short  tons 
168,000 
171,000 
73,000. 
100,000 
131,000 

294,000 
295,000 
183,000 
240,000 
353,000 

57,000 

57,000 

40,000 

68, 600 

'35,000 

166,000 
122,000 
81,000 
110,  000 
169,000 

90,000 

108,000 

87,00©, 
71,000 
101,000 

17,000 

26,000 

25,000 

.    39,000 

.50,000 

163,600 
156,000 
110,000 
137,000 
77,000 

21,000 
11,000 
8,000 
11,000 
17,000, 

83,000 
74,000 
68,000 
99,000 
151,  000 

Short  tons 

1, 052,  000 

1,040,000 

424,000 

579,000 

789,000 

2,166,000 
2, 159,  000 
1,  422,  000 
1,890,000 
2,548,000 

105,000 
355,000 
258,000 
447,000 
262,000 

1,244,000 

1, 117,  000 

648,000 

815,000 

1,103,000 

670,000 
730,000 
671;  000 
597,000 
768,000 

382,000 
218,000 
206,000 
367y000 
331,000 

1, 261, 000 
1,084,000 

775,000 
1,008,000 

574,000 

.169,000 
133,000, 
65,000 
113,000 
127,000 

612,000 

548;  000 
494,000 
749,000 
992,000 

Per  ct. 
17.66 
17.80 
18.48 
18.35 
18. 63 

15.81 
15.66 
14.66 
11.59 
16.21 

16.26 
17.45 
16.58 
16.39 
17.18 

16.79 
13.28 
14.38 
16.29 
17.95 

16.74 
16.60 
-14,79 
14.48 
15.76 

15  44 
13.41 
11.65 
13.39 
.17.62 

15.62 
16.62 
16.11 
15.66 
16.38 

16.86 
13.17 
16.06 
16.71 
16.64 

16.16 
15.11 
15.91 
15.08 

16.52 

Peret. 

81.44 
81.16 
82.71 
82.91 

85.15 
83.28 
82.69 
82.34 

86.42 
86.64 
86.21 
86.71 

81.04 
81.68 
84.16 
84.40 

83.94 

84.65 
81.26 
82.38 

82.45 
.81.11 
82.81 
82.02 

84.27 
8C72 
86.17 
88.02 

82.63 
82.11 
83.14 
86.32 

83.12 
81.89 
83.54 
82.55 

Per  ct. 
15.97 
16.48 
17.28 
17.33 
16.98 

13.60 
13.66 
12.90 
12.73 
13.85 

13.98 
15  99 
15.44 
14.61 
13.36 

13.34 
10.95 
12  52 
13.51 
15.32 

13.37 
14.43 
12.94 
12  32 
13.15 

12.31 
10.46 
11.94 
10.64 
16. 11 

12.89 
14.37 
11.16 
13.59 
13.11 

12.40 
10.89 
13.08 
12  33. 
13.39 

13.06 
13.50 
13.79 
13.12 
15.  21 

Per  ct. 
90.13 
92.68 
93.51 

94.44 
91.14 

86.02 
87.23 
87.99 
87.25 
85.44 

85.98 
91.63 
93.12 
89.32 

77. 77 

81.48 
82.46 
87.07 
88.36 

85.35 

84.04 
86.93 
.  87.49 
85.08 
83.  H 

79.73 
78.00 
81.50 
78.72 
86.24 

82.62 
86.99 
87.90 
86.78 
81.87 

78.18 
78.62 
81.44 
78.49 
8a  96 

84.48 
87.61 
86.68 
87.00 
92.07 

Peret. 
1.69 

1921 

1.32 

1922       

1.20 

1923 - 

1.02 

1.65 

Colorado: 

1920, - 

17 
16 
18 
16 

98 
95 
63 
78 

2.21 

1921: 

2.00 

1922 

1.76 

1923 

1.86 

2.36 

Idaho: 

1920    

8 
7 
5 
9 

72 
60 
55 
61 

2.28 

1921 

1.46 

1922 — 

1.14 

1.75 

3.82 

Michigan: 

1920     

17 
17 
15 
16 

87 
71 
18 
57 

2.16 

1921  

2.33 

1922 

1.86 

1923     .— i - 

1.78 

2.63 

Nebraska: 

1920 

5 
5 
5 

8 

1.10 
106 
92 
83 

2.37 

1921..- 

2.17 

1922                    

1.85 

1923 

2.-6 

2.ul 

Ohio: 

1920* 

6 
6 
1 
5 

100 
62 
60 

79 

3.13 

1921 

2.98 

1922 - .- 

1923   

2.71 

2.85 

2.41 

Utah: 

1920.. 

18 
18 
16 
17 

102 
78 
55 
67 

2.73 

1921 

2.18 

1922 

1.98 

1923 

2.07 

2.97 

Wisconsin: 

1920 - 

5 
6 

1 
1 

80 
61 
31 
61 

3.46 

1921- 

2.88 

1922., — 

2.98 

1923... - 

3.38 

3.16 

Other  States: 

1920 

12 
11 
10 
11 

70 
60 
51 
71 

2.40 

1921 : — 

1.91 

1922.. — 

2.12 

1923...; 

1.96 

1.31 

United  States: 

1914  .     

60 

67 
74 
91 
89 
89 
97 

85 
92 

80: 

71 

81 

,      ,78 

.91 

722,000 

871,  000 
821,  000 
768,000 
761,  000 
726,000 
1, 089,  000 

5,288,000 
6,150,000 
6(920,000. 
5, 626, 000 
6,678,000 
6,888,000 
7,991,000 

16.38 
16.  49 
16.  30 
It  28 
16. 18 
14.48 
15.99 

83.89 
84  38 
84.71 
83.89 
84.70 
82.84 
83.96 

13.65 
14.21 
13.86 
13.60 
13.64 
12.34 
13.63 

83.33 
86.17 
85.03 
83.54 
84.30 
85.22 
85.21 

2.73 

1916 

2.28 

1916 

2.11 

1917 

2.68 

1918.  i 

2.61 

1919... 

:  2.11 

2.36 

Average  1914-1920. 

81 

.83 

823,  000 

6,063,000 

16  01 

84.07 

13.57 

84.75 

2.H 

1921 

92 

81 

.   89 

76 
58 
70 

1,020,000 
675,000 
881,000 

1,087,000 

7,111,000 
4,963,000 
6,  565,  000 
7,494,000 

15.77 
16.44 
15.34 
16.82, 

83.09 
83.76 
83.13 

13.76 
13.61 
13.11 
14.50 

87.25 
88.15 
87.42 
86.21 

2.01 

1922 

1,83 

1923..-- r- 

.      1.93 

232 

. 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
1  Acreage  and  production  of  beets  are  credited  to  the  State  in  which  thebeets  are  made  into  sugar, 
shown  is  that  in  which  beets  were  grown.    Sugar-making  campaign  extends  into  succeeding  year. 
•Based  upon  weight  of  beets.  ' 

•  Percentage  of  sucrose  (pure  sugar)  in  the  total  soluble  solids  of  the  beets. 
'  Percentage  of  sucrose  actually  extracted  by  factories. 

•  Percentage  of  sucrose  (based  upon  weight  of  beets)  remaining  in  molasses  and  pulp. 
•Preliminary. 


Year 
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Table  378. — Cane  sugar:  Production  in  Louisiana,  1911-1924 


Facto- 
ries in 
opera- 
tion 

Sugar 
made a 

Average 
sugar 
made 
per  ton 
of cane 

Cane  used  for  sugar 

Molasses  made  • 

Year' 

Area. 

Aver- 
age per 
acre 

Produc- 
tion 

Total 

Per  ton 
of 

sugar 

1911 

Num- 
ber 
188 
126 
153 

Short 

tons 
352,  874 
153,  573 
292,698 

Pounds 
120 
142 
139 

Acres 
310,000 
197,000 
248,000 

Snort 
tons 

19 

11 

17 

Short  ions 
5, 887,  292 
2, 162, 574 
4,  214,  000 

Oallons 
35, 062, 526 
14,  302, 169 
24,  046,  320 

Oal- 
lons 

99 

1912 

93 

82 

1914— 

149 
136 
150 
140 
134 
121 
122 

242,700 
137,500 
303,900 
243,600 
280,900 
121,000 
169, 127 

152 
135 
149 

128 
135 
129 
136 

213,000 
183,000 
221,000 
244,000 
231,200 
179,900 
182,843. 

15 

11 

18 

15.6 

18 

10.5 

13.6 

3, 199,  000 
2, 018,  000 
4, 072,  000 
3,813,000 
4, 170,  000 
1,883,000 
2, 492,  524 

17, 177, 443 
12, 743, 000 
26,154,000 

30,728,000 
28, 049,  000 
12,  991,  000 
16,856,867 

71 

1915 

93 

1916 

86 

1917 

126 

1918 

100 

1919 

107 

1920 

100 

Average  1914-1920 

.136 

214, 104 

138 

207,849 

14.9 

3, 092,  503 

20,  671,  330 

97 

1921 

124 
112 
106 

324, 431 
296,095 
162,023 
105,000 

156 
156 
136 
148 

226,  366 
241,  433 
217,  269 
180,000 

18.6 

15.6 

11.1 

7.9 

4,180,780 
3,778,110 
2,386,650 
1,422,000 

26,  423,  341 
22,718,640 
15, 719, 400 

10,  807,  000 

78 

1922 

77 

1923 

97 

1924                

103 

,  ,.    ■ 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 

i  Sugar  campaign,  usually  not  ended  before  February  following  season  of  growth  of  cane. 

3  Figures  for  molasses,  1911-1914,  are  as  reported  by  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Planters'  Association;  figures 
for  later  years  as  reported  by  Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 


Table  379. — Cane  sugar 

:  Production  in  Hawaii, 

191S-19U 

Aver- 
age 
length 
of  cam- 
paign 

Sugar  made 

(chiefly 

raw) 

Cane  used  for  sugar 

Total 

area  in 

cane 

Average  extrac- 
tion of  sugar 

-Island,  and  year  ended 
Sept.  30 

Area  har- 
vested 

Aver- 
age 

yield 
per 
acre 

Production 

Percent 
of cane 

Per 

short 
ton  of 
cane 

Island  of  Hawaii: 

1922 

Days 
198 
164 
201 

200 
171 
170 

159 
136 
166 

243 
200 
211 

169 
183 
195 
180 
190 
184 
178 
175 

Short  tons 
223,000 
186,000 
228,000 

94,000 
93,000 
121,000 

124,000 
112,000 
166,  000 

151,  000 
146,000 
187,000 

546,  524 
612,000 
646,000 
592,763 
644,663 
576,700 
600,312 
555,  727 

Acres 
55,000 
52,000 
49,000 

23,000 
21,000 
20,000 

19,000 
17,000 
19,000 

27,000 
24,000 
23,000 

114,600 
112,700 
113,  200 
116, 419 
123,900 
119,800 
119,  700 
114, 100 

Short 

tons 

37 

32 

41 

36 
37 
49 

60 
60 
62 

48 
62 
66 

39 
43 
46 
42 
42 
41 
40 
39 

Short  tons 
2, 010, 000 
1,681,000 
1,996,000 

842,000 
782,000 
986,000 

971,000 

874,000 

1,170,000 

1,265,000 
1,223,000 
1,  609,  000 

4,476,000 
4,900,000 
6, 185, 000 
4, 869,  424 
5,220,000 
4,855,000 
4,  744,  000 
4, 473,  000 

Acres 
106,000 
105,000 
106,000 

43,000 
42,000 
42.000 

38,000 
43,000 
39,000 

42,000 
44,000 
45,000 

Percent 
11.09 
11.08 
11.42 

11.22 
11.82 
12.27 

12.76 
12.81 
13.25 

11.92 
11.93 
12.39 

12.21 
12.49 
12.46 
12.20 
12.35 
11.88 
12.65 
12.42 

Pounds 
222 

1923 

222 

1924 

228 

Island  of  Kauai: 
■    1922 

221 

1923 

236 

1924 

246 

Island  of  Maui: 

1922 — 

255 

1923 „ 

1924 

266 
265 

Island  of  Oahu: 

1922 

238 

1923 — 

239 

1924 

248 

Territory  of  Hawaii: 

244 

260 

1915 

239,800 
246,332 
245,100 
276,800 
239,900 
247,900 

249 

1916 

244 

1917 

247 

1918 

238 

1919 

253 

1920 

218 

Average  1914-1920. 

184 

604,024 

116,974 

42 

4,  890, 918 

1249,305 

12.35 

247 

1921                  

202 
199 
167 
192 

621,  579 
592,000 
537,000 
691,000 

113, 100 
124,000 
114,000 
111,000 

41 
41 
40 
51 

4, 657, 000 
6,088,000 
4,660,000 
5,661,000 

239jM0 
229,000 
235,000 

232,000 

11.20 
11.64 
11,77 
12.21 

224 

1922    

233 

1923 

2S6 

1924 

244 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
11916-1920  average 


Crops  other  than  Grains,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables 
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Table  380. — Sugar:  Production  in  the  United  States  and  its  possessions,  1866-1924 


Year  beginning 
July 


Beet  sugar 
(chiefly 
refined) 


Cane  sugar  (chiefly  raw) 


Louisiana 


Other 

States 


Porto 
Rico  i 


Hawaii ! 


Philippine 
Islands  > 


Total 


1866. 
1867. 
1868- 
1869. 
1870. 

1871. 

1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 

1876. 
1877. 
1878- 
1879. 
1880. 

1881. 

1882- 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 

1886. 
1887- 


1890. 

1891. 

1892- 
1893- 
1894_ 


1896_, 
1897.. 


1900- . 

1901. 

1902. 
1903- 
1904- 

1906. 
19C6- 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913_ 


Av.  1909-1913.. 

1914 

1915 ... 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 


Av.  1914-1920.. 

1921. 

1922- 

1923. 

1924 - 


Short  tons 
M48 
'448 
«448 
*448 
>*448 

'448 
560 
784 

*112 

4  112 
4  112 
*112 

224 
1,344 
4  560 

4  560 
4  560 
599 
1,067 
•  672 

896 

286 

2,084 

2,467 

3,874 

6,002 
13,  542 
22,  596 
22,  503 
32,726 

42,040 

45,  246 
36,  368 
81,729 
86,  082 

184, 606 
218,  406 
240,  604 
242, 113 

312,921 

483,612 
463,  628 
425,  884 


Short  tons 
21,450 
20,  700 
47,  526 
40,  353 

84,  439 

73,453 

62,  673 
51,621 
67,253 
81, 708 

95, 337 
73, 551 
119,  739 

85,  853 
136,491 

79,938 
151, 633 
143, 856 
105, 701 
143, 313 

90, 562 

176,  928 
162,  203 
146, 062 
241, 745 

180, 250 
243,  628 
297,737 
355, 414 
266,  248 

315, 850 
347, 701 
278,  497 
159,  583 
308,  648 

360, 277 
368,  734 
255,  894 
398, 196 

377, 162 
257,  600 
380,  800 

397,600 


512,  469 
510, 172 
599,  500 
692,  556 
733,  401 


609,  620 


722,054 
874,  220 
820,657 
765,  207 
760,  950 
726,  451 
1,089,021 


822,  651 


1,020,489 
675, 000 
881,000 

1,085,000 


Short  tons 
3,750 
5,060 
2,875 
3,168 
4<713 

4,723 

4,743 
2,699 
3,868 
4,532 

4,344 
5,970 
6,701 
3,583 
6,160 

5,600 
7,840 
7,616 
7,280 
8,064 

5,079 
11,024 
10, 115 

4,580 

6,840 

5,040 
5,600 
7,676 
9,283 
5,570 

6,238 
6,425 
6,897 
1,691 
3,238 

4,048 
4,169 
22,176 
16,800 
13,440 
14,  560 
13,  440 
16,  800 


Short  tons 
76,416 
82,  807 
91,280 
114,363 
115, 700 

100, 306 
98,156 
80,  366 

80,  783 
78,418 
69,821 
94,  469 

85,  580 
63,904 
69, 121 
89,  674 

86,  948 
110,  505 

78,400 
71, 680 

96, 320 

67,  200 
69,  440 
61,  600 
56,000 

78,400 

56,000 
67,  200 
58,  800 
56, 000 
64, 960 
60,  480 
60,  285 
39,  200 

81,  536 

103, 152 
100,  576 
138,  096 
151,088 
214,  480 
206,  864 
230,  095 
277,  093 


Short  tons 


12,  541 
13,036 

12,788 
19, 216 
24, 510 
31,792 
46, 894 

57,089 
57,910 
71, 622 
85,676 
108,080 

106,400 
112,000 
134,  4C0 
134,  400 
140,  000 

129, 470 
156,  800 
153,  092 
147,  502 
225, 828 

251, 124 
229, 413 
282,  808" 
289,  544 
360, 036 

355, 611 
437,  991 
367,  475 
426,  248 

429, 213 
440, 017 

521,  123 
535,  156 


Short  tons 
61,818 
82,  971 
77,076 
87,  600 
97,  961 
106, 689 
93,929 
111,  742 
141, 220 
143,903 

135, 578 
134,  608 
145, 350 
199,  728 
230, 169 

165, 813 
216,  973 
134,623 
225, 117 
203, 861 

189,325 
177,  458 
251,  844 
159,  660 
152, 359 

278, 663 
288,  279 
232,  197 
376,  405 
257,600 

226,240 
199,360 
104, 160 
81,976 
61,873 
75,  011 
123, 108 
82,  855 
125,  271 
138,  645 
132,  602 
167,  242 
123,  876 


320,  526 
342,  720 
352,  874 
153,  673 
292,  698 


11,200 

12,  320 
8,000 
9,000 
7,840 


346,  786 
349,  840 
371,  076 
398,  004 
351,666 


517,  090 
566,  821 
595,  038 
546,  524 
612,  000 


140,  783 
164,  658 
205,046 
345,077 
408,  339 


292,  478 


9,672 


363,474 


567,495 


252,  781 


242,  700 
137,  500 
303,  900 

243,  600 
280,900 
121,  000 
169,  127 


3,920 
1,120 
7,000 
2,240 
3,500 
1,125 
6,987 


346,  490 
483,690 
503,  081 
453r794 
406,002 
485,  071 
489,  818 


646,  000 
592,  763 
644,  663 
576,  700 
600,  312 
555,727 
521,  579 


421,  192 
412,  274 
425,  266 
474,745 
453,  346 
466,  912 
608,  499 


Short  tons 
163,882 

191,  986 
219,  205 
245,  932 
303,261 

285,919 
260,  061 
247,212 
305,777 
321,709 
317,980 
327,826 
381, 104 
386,  204 
489, 395 

398,674 
521, 764 
468,  821 
503,  241 
535, 670 

488,682 
544,  896 
630, 146 
508,  769 
600,818 

677,825 

763,  849 

■  780,498 

966,  907 

843,672 

906,452 

888,  625 

768,015 

653, 723 

901,413 

1, 082, 705 

1,262,984 

1, 107, 100 

1,359,715 

1,485,861 

1, 535,^69 

1, 776, 325 

1,  776,  408 


214. 104 


452,  549 


591,  106 


324,  431 
295,  095 
162,  023 
106,000 


3,270 
640 

2,800 
3,000 


408,  325 
379, 172 
447,  587 
519,000 


592,  000 
537,  000 
691,000 


,033 

"5337119" 
476,  325 
531, 212 
533, 000 


1,  848^854 
1, 946,  531 
2, 131, 534 
.2,144,734 
2, 405^944 


2,095,519 


2, 382, 355 
2,  501,  467 
2,  704,  567 
2, 516, 286 
2,505,010 
2,  356, 286 
2,885,031 


2,  550, 143 


2, 881, 704 
2,362,232 
2,716,622 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research. 

Beet  sugar  production  preceding  1897  and  for  1898  through  1900from  Willett  &  Gray  "Weekly  Statistical 
Sugar  Trade  Journal"  annual  reports;  1897,  1901  and  subsequently  from  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Cane  sugar  production  previous  to  1903 from  Bouchcreau's  annual  "Louisiana  Sugar  Re- 
port"; 1903  through  J910  from  Willett  &  Gray;  1911  and  subsequently  from  United  States  Department 
of  A  griculture.  Porto  Rico  production  previous  to  1885  from  Rueb  &  Co. ;  1885  through  1899  from  Willett 
&  Gray;  1900  through  19Q6  are  shipments  to  the  Continental  United  States.  Hawaii  from  Rueb  &  Co., 
previous  to  1885;  1885  through  1900  from  Willett  &  Gray;  1901  and  subsequently  from  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Planters  Association. 


1 1900-1906  shipments  from  Porto  Rico  to  the  United  States 

1  Statistics  for  Hawaii  1874-1880  represent  exports. 

1  Exports  1866-1911,  production  1912  and  subsequently. 


'Estimated  average  production. 
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Table  381. — Suqar:  Production,  trade,  and  consumption  of  continental  United 

States,  1866-19U1 


Pro- 
auction 

Brought 
Irom  in- 
sular pos- 
sessions ! 

Net  im- 
ports from 

foreign 
countries s 

Domestic 

exports ' 

Consumption5 

Year  beginning  July 

Total 

Per  capita 

1866 

1,000 
pounds 
51,296 
52, 416 

101, 697 
87,  939 

179, 201 

157, 248 
135,953 
110, 208 
142, 466 
172,705 
199,  586 
159,  265 
251,328 
181,560 
286,423 

172, 195 
319,  866 
304,143 
228, 098 
304,098 

193,074 
376, 475 
348,  925 
306, 219 
504,918 

382,  584 
525,539 
656,018 
774,399 
609, 087 

728, 257 
798,  744 
641,526 
486, 007 
795,  936 

1, 097,  862 
1, 182,  616 
1, 037,  348 
1, 314,  216 

1, 407,  046 
1,511,644 
1, 715, 736 
1, 680,  568 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
■pound* 

836,844 
1, 105, 078 
1, 230, 005 
1, 196,  774 
1, 267,  111 

1,497,065 
1,544,378 
1, 681, 988 
1, 786,  310 
1,478,111 

1,651,435 
1,  531,  422 
1, 823,  977 
1,818,803 
1, 937, 137 
1,984,821 
2, 135,  809 
2,747,007 
2, 712,  461 
2,678,475 

3, 123, 007 
2,674,531 
2,756,711 
2, 913,  741 
3,478,960 

3,  651,  946 
3, 757,  959 
4, 290,  338 
3, 556,  805 
3, 894,  998 

4,878,440 
2, 676,  602 
3,973,152 
4,013,683 
3, 965, 050 

3,014,342 
4, 193,  568 
3, 619,  966 
3,  600, 842 

3,904,594 
4, 358, 318 
3, 327,  498 

4, 103,  126 

1,000 
pounds 
8,130 
2,218 
3,168 
4,428 
3,841 

4,478 
10,083 
10, 133 
24, 152 
51,864 

39,  751 
44, 093 
72, 353 
30, 142 
22,263 

13,814 
28,542 
76,123 
252,  740 
164,  429 

190,805 
34,646 
14, 259 
27,  225 

108,  433 

14,850 
20,746 
15,468 
9,529 
9,403 

8,305 
6,508 
9,865 
22,515 
8,632 

9,126 
14,  214 
19,  644 
21,498 

26, 532 
29,696 
34,010 

89,  226 

1,000 
pounds 

880, 010 
1, 155,  276 
1, 328,  634 
1,  280,  285 
1, 442,  471 

1,  649, 835 
1,670,248 
1, 782,  063 
1, 904,  624 
1, 598,  952 

1,811,270 
1, 646,  594 

2,  002,  952 
1, 970,  221 
2,  201,  307 

2, 143,  202 
2,  427, 133 
2,975,027 

2,  687,  819 
2, 818, 144 

3, 125, 276 
3, 016,  360 

3,  091,  377 
3, 192,  735 
3,875,445 

3, 919,  679 

4,  262,  752 

4,  936,  888 
4, 321,  675 
4,494,682 

5,  598,  392 
3, 468,  738 
4,  604,  812 

4,  477, 175 

5,  585,  230 

5,018,872 

6,  381,  712 

5,  694,  964 
6, 075,  598 

6,  511,  628 
7, 094,  496 
6, 594, 408 

7,  289,  432 

Pounds 
24.4 

31.4 

1868—                        

35.4 

I860 

33.5 

1870... 



36.8 

1871    . 

40.8 

1872 

40.2 

1873 

41.7 

1874 

43.4 

1875 

35.5 

1876 

39.2 

1877    . 

34.8 

1878    . 

41.3 

1879 

39.7 

1880 

43.2 

1881      . 

41.1 

1882 

46.4 

1883 

48.0 

1884 

64.3 

1885. 

49.2 

1886 

m.i 

1887.. 

50.4 

1888„ 

50.6 

1889  . 

51.2 

1890  .  . 

60.8 

1891 

60.3 

1892. 

64.3 

1S93 

73.0 

1894 

62.7 

1895                                  -c 

64.0 

1896. 

78.3 

1897 

47.6 

1898 .. 

62.1 

1899..      

59.3 

1800:. 

832, 776 

915,794 
1,  019,  742 
1,057,294 
1,182,038 

1, 226, 520 
1, 254, 330 
1, 585, 184 
1, 594, 964 

72.6 

1901 

63.9 

1802. 

79.6 

1903:. ., 

69.6 

1B04 

72.8 

1905               . .      ...... 

76.6 

1906 

81.9 

1907. 

74.7 

1908..—. 

81.1 

BOB.-. 1 w. 

1910    .  .^ 

1,  766,  260 
1,  806,  950 
2, 010,  673 
1,814,141 
2, 177,888 

1,  856,  604 
1,887;  402 
2, 375, 326 

2,  053,  944 

1.872,752 

3,  869,  508 
3,690,558 
3, 664, 848 
4, 532, 852 

4,  926,  504 

144,  764 
73,198 

100,760 
61, 926 

74,^381 

7,  345,  608 

7,  311,  715 
7, 950, 087 

8,  339,  011 

8,  902,  763 

80.3 
78.6 

1911 _■ . 

84.2 

1912........ ., . 

87.0 

91.6 

'    Average  190M913 

1, 914,,  982 

2,  008, 986 

4, 136, 854 

91,  005 

7, 969,  817 

84.3 

1914.. ...... 

2, 046,  656. 
2, 156,,813 
2, 386,  213 
2, 136, 875 
2, 204, 842 
1, 806, 120 
2,  698,  623 

2,  196,  628 
2,204,114 
2,  407, 876 
1, 951,  368 
2, 147,  888 
.    1,951,470 
2,152,684 

5, 059, 926 
5,378,134 
5, 055, 968 
4,  689,  632 
5, 599,  924 
7,  625,  910 
6,456,558 

605,283 
1,  766,  728 
1,  368,  506 

610,  858 
1, 137, 133 
1,553,005 

638,178 

8,  690,  927 
7, 973,  333 
8, 496,  552 
8, 167, 017 
8,815,521 
9, 830,  495 
10, 664,  687 

88.2 

1915 : 

79.7 

1916 

83.7 

19W„„ 

79.4 

1918. i. 

84.5 

1919. 

93.0 

1920.... .... 

99.6 

Average  1914-1920 

2, 204,  SOB 

2, 144,575 

5,695,150 

1,094,813 

8, 949,  219 

86.9 

1921 

2,  849,  453 
2, 042, 720 
2, 223,  796 
2,316,924 

2,  681,  734 
2, 470,  098 
2,  549,  246 

7,  881,  554 
8, 136, 411 
6, 873, 943 

2, 170,  698 
824, 393 
305, 767 

11,242,043 
11,824,836 
11,341,218 

103.6 

1922 — 

107.5 

1923 

101.8 

Trade  figures,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Corn- 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research. 
See  Table  380  for  source  of  production  figures, 
meree. 

A  "Predominately  raw  except  beet  sugar  production  and  domestic  exports  which  are  chiefly  refined;  1909 
to  date  production  and  domestic  exports  converted  to  raw . 
2  From  Hawaii,  Porto  Hico,  and  Philippine  Islands  (Virgin  Islands  included,  1917  and  subsequently). 
a  Cuba  included.    Philippine  Islands  excluded  1900  and  subsequently. 
4  Shipments  to  Hawaii  and  Porto  Ricoincluded. 
6  Consumption  for  all  purposes.    No  account  taken,  of  stocks  at  beginning  or  end  of  year. 
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Table  382. — Sugar:  Quantity  and   per  cent  of  total  consumption  supplied  the 
United  States  by  Cuba,  1866-1923 


Year  beginning  July 

Quantity 

Per  cent 
of  United 

States 
consump- 
tion 

Year  beginning  July 

Quantity 

Per  cent 
of  United 

States 
consump- 
tion 

1866 

1,000 
pounds 
642,191 
861, 149 
904,764 
801,637 
759, 995 

877,166 

94a  069 

1,223,665 

1,09a  654 

1,008,415 

92a  164 

904,731 

1,275,839 

1,087,332 

1,06a  905 

1,107,680 
1, 139, 794 
1, 191, 234 
1,115,046 
l,2ia«)4 

1,394,716 
1,209,175 
1, 032, 086 
1,041,076 
1,430,566 

1,983,540 
1,843,652 
2, 127,  602 
1, 845,  763 
1, 093, 171 

Per  cent 
73.0 
74.6 
68.1 
62.6 
62.7 

53.2 
56.3 
68.7 
57.3 
63.1 

51.1 
54.9* 
:     63.-7' 
55.  2 
48.0 

51.7 
47.0 
40.0 
41.5 
43.0 

44.6 
40.1 
33.4 
32.  6 
36.9 

50.6 
43.3 
43.1 
42.7 
24.3 

1896  - 

1,000 
pounds 
677,790 
44a  225 
663,544 
705,456 
1,099,404 

984,217 

2,396,498 
2,819,558 
2,057,684 

2,781,901 
3,  236,  466 
2,309,189 
2,862,260 

Percent 
10.3 

1867 

1897 

12.7 

1868 

1898  .  .._ 

14.4 

1869 

1899 

15.8 

1870 

1900 

19.7 

1871 

1901... 

19.6 

1872 

1902. 

37.6 

1873 

1903 

49.6 

1874 

1904     . 

33.9 

1875 

1905 

42.7 

1876 

1908 

46.6 

1877 

1907..: .: 

"   35.0 

1878 . . _ 

1908... 

39.3 

1879 

1909 

1880 . 

3,509,658 
3,347,606 
3, 186,  634 
4,311,782 
4,926,6G6- 

48.2 

1910 

46.2 

1881 

1911... 

4as 

1882 

1912 

62.3 

1913 

56.0 

18S5 

Average,  1909-1913 ... 

1914 

3,856,457 

4a7 

4,784,888 
5, 160,  852 
4,669,097 
4, 56a  750 
5,488,711 
6,905,710 
4,  925,  631 

55,4 

1886 

1915... 

64.7 
65.1 

1887 .... *, 

1916... 

1888 „i 

1917...- ; 

58.3 

1889 

1918... 

62.  S 

1890_ 

1919. 

7os 

1920.. 

1892. 

Average,  1914-1920 

1921 

5,212,234 

88.7 

1893 

7,  720.  255 
8,041,592 

6,615,263 

""■    es."* 

1894 

1922 

68.0 

1895 --- 

1923. 

67.4 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research. 
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Table  383. — Sugar  beets:  Acreage  and  yield  per  acre  in  specified  countries,  average 
1909-1918,  annual  1921-1924 


Acreage 

Yield  per  acre 

Country 

Aver- 
age 

1909- 
1913 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Pre- 
limin- 
ary, 
1924 

Aver- 
age 

1909- 
1913 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Pre- 
limin- 
ary, 

1924 

NOKTB    AMERICA 

1,000 

acres 

17 

485 

1,000 

acres 

28 

815 

1,000 

acres 

21 

530 

1,000 

acres 

22 

657 

1,000 

acres 

36 

842 

Short 
tons 
9.4 
10.0 

Short 
tons 
9.6 
9.5 

Short 
tons 
9.0 
9.8 

Short 
tons 
9.8 
10.7 

Short 
tons 
9  2 

United  States ' 

8.9 

Total  North 

502 

34 

78 

380 

144 

3  146 

3  612 

114 

3130 

»2 

"1,075 

3  57 
3  716 
»131 

.3  35 

37 
8«  72 

3  431 
(') 

3  1,484 

843 

551 

679 

878 

EUROPE 

England  and  Wales. 

8 
120 
86 
182 
143 

298 

103 

159 

3 

962 

19 
544 
103 
41 
30 

57 

197 

3 

499 

8 

41 

60 

138 

149 

323 

138 

203 

3 

1,031 

28 
519 
103 
48 
24 

54 

270 

3 

437 

17 
106 

78 
167 
179 

402 
163 
233 
3 
948 

32 

574 

120 

70 

31 

92 

337 

2 

600 

23 
102 

95 
176 
199 

449 
443 
247 
3 
975 

3  46 

748 

162 

•136 

32 

133 

404 

2 

853 

13.3 
10.9 
13.7 
12.3 

10.7 
8.3 
15.8 
18.3 
13.7 

9.8 
11.6 
11.5 
10.9 

8.1 

9.3 
10.7 

7.2 

9.1 
13.6 
11.1 
16.4 
11.3 

7.6 

7.9 

12.1 

15.7 

.      9.1 

5.4 
8.3 
5.8 
5.1 
4:3 

6.8 
6.3 
5.3 

7.8 
12.3 
10.5 
14.5 
12.6 

11.2 
9.5 
12.2 
12.3 
11.5 

6.8 
11.1 
7.6 
7.2 
9.8 

6.8 
10.9 
4.0 

6.9 
10.8 
10.8 
11.4 
12.5 

10.1 
10.1 
13.3 
11.7 
10.1 

8.3 
11.6 
7.4 
5.9 
5.5 

9.0 

8.4 
2.5 
4.8 

10.0 

11.0 

14.6 

10.7 

12.6 

4.1 

Ifejy 

16.1 

16.7 

11.2 

10.7 

Czechoslovakia 

11.5 
9.6 

7.1 

6.8 

7.7 

Poland.^.-. 

.  8.8 

3.7 

Total Europe. 

6,318 

3,657 

3,580 

4,142 

5,227 

World  total 

5,820 

4,400 

4,131 

4,821 

6,105 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Official  sources  and  International  Institute  of  Agricul- 
ture unless  otherwise  stated. 

>  Principal  producing  States. 

2  Two-year  average. 

3  Estimate  for  present  boundaries. 

'  One  year  only,  1912-13.    According  to  statistics  of  the  German  sugar  association,  the  1912-13  acreage 
was  higher  than  on  any  other  year  with  the  exception  of  1914-15. 
6  Unofficial  estimate. 
8  Four-year  average. 
'  No  sugar  beets  grown  for  sugar  previous  to  1918. 
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Table  384. — Sugar  beets:  Production  in  specified  countries,  average  1909-1913, 

annual  1921-1924 

[Thousand  short  tons— 1.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Country 


NORTH  AMEIUCA 


Canada - 

United  States'. 


Total  North  America. 


England  and  Wales.. 

Sweden.. 

Denmark 

Netherlands 

Belgium 


France— 

Spain 

Italy 

Switzerland- 
Germany 


Austria .... 

.Czechoslovakia. 

Hungary.. 

Yugoslavia 

Bulgaria. - 


Rumania. 
Poland-.- 
Firiland. . 
Bussia 


Total  Europe,  oompajable  with  1909-13,  and 
with  1924 

Total  all  countries,  comparable  with  1909-13, 
and  with  1924 - 

Estimated  world  total 


Average 
1909-1913 


160 


4, 
6,020 


1,036 

'871 

1,977 

'1,793 

'6,544 

949 

»  1,983 

26 

"14,679 

»561 
"8,238 
'  1, 513 

»381 

J  57 


'  4, 611 
Vio,"636 


56,523 

61,543 
61, 573 


1921 


7,782 


8,050 


73 

1,636 

957 

2,985 

1,613 

2,271 

809 

1,930 

47 

8,796 

103 


1,244 
16 


37,846 


190 
5,183 


5,373 


62 

603 

631 

2,004 

1,873 

3,626 

1,316 

2,486 

37 

11,896 

191 
5,776 
784 
345 
236 

366 

2,945 

12 


41,961 


1923 


216 

7,006 


117 


830 

2,838 

5 

2,875 


39,330 

46,582 
46,669 


Prelim- 
inary 

1924 


333 
7,478 


7,811 


1,148 

844 

1,896 

2,245 

1,019 

•  1,047 

2,663 

2,132 

4,060 
1,552 
2,976 
35 
9,686 

5,664 
1,829 
3,968 
50 
10,919 

267 

6,641 

952 

411 

3  482 
8,613 
1,640 

'970 

185 

1,019 

3,539 

•  5 

» 3, 142 


48,686 

66,497 
56,647 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Official  sources  and  International  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture unless  otherwise  stated. 

>  Principal  producing  States.  : 

1  Estimate  for  present  boundaries. 

'  S£^<m?MM3-tt.    According  to  statistics  of  the  German  sugar  association  the  1912-13  production 
of  beets  was  higher  than  any  other  year  with  the  exception  of  1913-14. 
*  Four-year  average. 
« Estimate  based  on  acreage. 
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Table  385. — Sugar:  Production  in  specified  countries,  average  1909-1918,  annual 

1921-1924 

BEET  SUGAR  IN  TEEMS  OF  RAW  SUGAR 


Country 


Average 

1909-10  to 

1913-14 


1921-22 


1922-23 


1923-24 


Pre- 
liminary, 
1924-25 


NORTH  AMERICA 


Canada' 

United  States  i. 


Short  tons 

11,160 

641, 70S 


Short  torn 

27,822 

1,074,000 


Short  tons 

18,743 

711,000 


Short  tons 
20,749 
927,000 


Short  tons 
2  34,000 
1,142,000 


Total  North  America. 


652, 865 


1, 101, 822 


726,  743 


947, 749 


1,176,000 


England 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Netherlands  '.. 
Belgium 


France1 

Spain.. 

Italy- 

Switzerland- 
Germany 


Austria... 

Czechoslovakia. 

Hungary  j _. 

Yugoslavia 

Bulgaria.. 


Rumania- 
Poland.... 
Finland.. 
Russia  >__ 


Total  Europe 

World  total  beet  sugar. 


(') 

153,739 
<  127,  091 

246,341 
•278,837 

< 807, 887 
115,727 

*  208,  675 

3,784 
• !  2,304,268 

« 79, 528 

<  1, 221, 274 

« 175,  783 

«  41, 459 

«4,376 

"88,245 

*  702,  626 

0) 
« 1, 557, 114 


8, 116, 754 
8,769,619 


'8,960 
258,788 
155,  755 
411,534 
315,372 

326, 319 

79,649 

1  233,  943 

6,559 

1,433,742 

17,609 
730,  745 
67,096 
27,227 
14,042 

33,069 
199,800 
'2,028 
65,000 


4,387,237 
5,489,059 


■7,840 

79,186 

98,953 

276,276 

292,538 

622,265 
176,407 

'299,519 
6,757 

1,603,933 

26,963 
811,  297 
90,259 
36,927 
19,821 

46,011 

347,344 
' 1,562 
225,761 


'  14,  874 
164,723 
114,629 
250,844 


5,696,352 


523,  913 
'  187,  000 

1  343, 600 

6,393 
1,264,219 

52,999 
1, 103,  457 
135, 157 
44,790 
31,487 

79,962 

456,805 

» 518 

2  418,000 


6,524,092 
6,471,8541 


'  24,000 

=  158,000 

'164,000 

■■     '  364,000 

'413,000 

802,000 

'281,000 

"398.000 

•  7,000 

•1,700,000 

•73,000 

•1,502,000 

•220,  tOO 

102,000 

.  "45,000 

•101,000 

•496,000 

•1,000 

•607,000 


7,348,000 

8,524,000 


CANE  SUGAR  (RAW) 


NORTH  AND  CENTRAL  AMERICA 


United  States 

Hawaii 

Porto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 

Central  America: 

Costa  Rica. 

Guatemala--- 

Nicaragua 

Salvador 

Panama 

Mexico..- 

West  Indies: 
British — 

Antigua 

Barbadoes _ 

Jamaica .... 

St.  Christopher 

Trinidad  and  Tobago.. 

Cuba 

Dominican  Republic 

Haiti. 

French: 

Guadeloupe 

Martinique 


Total  North  and  Central  America 
comparable  with  1909-10  to  1913-14. 

Total  North  and  Central  America 
comparable  with  1924-25 


310, 837 

567, 495 

363,474 

9,613 

2,791 

8,998 
3,742 

•18,084 
(») 

163,388 


12,  919 
27,788 
23,856 

13,  252 
61,275 

2,  287,  052 
104,664 
(') 

40,810 

42,  782 


327,700 

592,000 

408,  335 

5,600 

•5,600 
27,383 
14,881 
•33,600 
•3,028 
•140,797 


10,793 

•64,000 

36, 267 

10,806 

67, 142 

4,532,904 

205,974 

11,352 

35,737 
22,400 


4,052,820      6,556,299 
4,  028,  203        6,  499, 190 


>  295, 100 

537,000 

'  379,  071 

•1*948 

•5,600 
•27,378 

12,401 
■33,600 

•4,500 
1  164,  616 


•  14, 159 

•  77, 800 
36,607 

>  12,025 

•  46, 613 
4,  086,  781 

206,273 
•12,283 

•28,048 
•22,064 


6,003,767 
5, 947, 666 


•162,000 

■694,000 

■447,670 

•2,612 

•6,700 
•23,352 
■11,023 
>  39, 200 

'4,500 
■186,964 


■8,803 
■49,000 
>  37,  443 
•11,420 
■58,290 
4,538,853 
237,809 
'6,500 

'  30, 854 
■19,000 


6,575,893 
6,514,470 


•106,000 
•601,000 
•522,000 

•3,000 


•27,000 


•186,000 


■14,600 
■59,000 
•  47,  700 
'  14,600 
'56,000 
'  5, 176,  000 
'269,000 
•7,800 

•38,000 
'25,800 


7,210,500 


1  Refined  sugar  in  terms  of  raw. 
'  Unofficial  estimates. 
>  Too  small  to  report. 

•  Estimate  for  present  boundaries. 

'  One  year  only,  1912-13.    According  to  statistics  of  the  German  Sugar  Association  the  1912-13  sugar 
production  was  greater  than  any  other  year. 

•  Four-year  average. 

»  No  sugar  was  produced  prior  to  1918. 

•  Louisiana  only. 

•  One  year  only. 
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Table;  385. — Sugar:   Production  in  specified  countries,  average  1909-^1918,  annual 

1 921-1924 — Continued 

CANE  SUGAR  (RAW)— Continued 


Country 


EUBOPE  AND  ASIA 

Spain. 

Iatlia. 

Formosa _ 

Japan . 

Java. 

Pliflippme  Islands 

Total  Europe  and  Asia  comparable 
with  1909-10  to  1813-14 

Total  Europe  and  Asia  comparable 
with  1924-25 

SOUTH  AMBBICA 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Guiaaa— 

British. 

Patch.... _ 

Paraguay 

Pern 

Total  South  America  comparable 
with  1909-10  to  1913-14 

Total  South  America  comparable 
•with  1934-25 

AFRICA 

Egypt.. 

Mauritius _ 

Union  of  South  Africa... 

Portuguese  East  Africa 

Reunion 

Total  Africa 

OCEANIA 

Australia 

Fiji 

Total  Oceania 

World  total  tone  sugar  comparable 
with  1909-10  to  1913-14 

World  total  cane  sugar  comparable 
with  1924-2.5.  _ 

Estimated  world  total  cane  sugar 

World  total  beet  and  cane  sugar 
comparable  with  1909-10  to  1913-14. 

World  total  beet  and  cane  sugar  com- 
parable with  1924-25 

Estimated  world  total  beet  and  cane 
sugar. 


Average 

1909-10  to 

1913-14 


Short  tons 

17, 089 

2,649,480 

192,299 

75,  718 

1, 485,  236 

294,380 


4,  714, 172 
4, 419, 792 


193,853 
1  332, 813 

1  112, 312 

13,235 

1,363 

202,518 


856,094 
854,731 


67,127 
233,  671 
88,165 
28,460 
41,653 


457,  076 


216,  331 
84,629 


300,960 

10,  381, 122 

10,  060,  762 
10,  387,  671 

19, 150,  741 

18,  830,  381 

19, 157, 290 


Slwrt  tons 
'  15,  462 

2,932,000 
368,046 
110,900 

1,  906,  019 
538,189 


5,  865,  616 
5,  332, 427 


210,  869 
550,965 

113.  263 
12;  242 
2  2,653 

341,  718 


1,  231,  710 
1,  229,  057 


122,039 

224,660 

148,499 

37,098 

42,  516 


574, 812 


338,004 
84, 129 


420, 133 

14,  648,  570 

14,  055,  619 
14,  054,  615 

20, 137,  629 

19,  544,  678 

20, 143,  674 


1922-23 


Short  tons 

2  15, 588 

3, 409,  000 

391,  730\ 

88,  147/ 

2,  027,  516 

475,  325 


6,407,306 
5, 831,  981 


238,603 
667,200 

101,  649 
13,146 
21,927 

351,  390 


1,373,915 

1,  371,  988 


105,856 
254,  840 
157,  960 
55,829 
42,651 


617,  036 


341, 359 

51,277 


392,636 

14,  794,  660 

14,  261,  307 
14,  799,  882 

20,  491,  012 

19,  957,  659 

20,  496,  234 


1923-24 


Short  tons 

2  8, 816 

3,658,000 

'  502,  584 

1,  983,  726 
2  588,  000 


6,  741, 126 
6, 153, 126 


282,476 
'  476, 000 

100,  756 
11,964 
2  3,400 

343,922 


1,  218,  518 
1,215,118 


79,  7S6 
222, 169 
196,  000 
2  67,000 

49,  428 


614,  383 


315,800 
65,000 


380,800 
15, 530,  720 

14,  877, 897 

15,  537,  295 

22,  002,  561 

21,  349,  738 

22,  009, 136 


Pre- 
liminary, 
1924-25 


Short  tons 

2  8,909 

>  3, 248, 000 

•  515,  200 

1  2,  209,  009 


5, 981, 100 


*  270,000 

*  560, 000' 

1  105,  000 
Ul,400 


2  336,  000 


1,282,40a 


2  123,(X» 
261,000- 

>  170, 000 
2  78,00» 
2  48,70© 


880,  700 


2  414,000 
78,000 


492,000 


15,  646,  700 

16,  312, 775 


24, 170,  700 
24, 836,  775 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Official  sources  and  International  Institute  of  Agricul- 
ture unless  otherwise  stated . 

Figures  arefor  the  crop  years  1909-10  to  1924-25  for  the  countries  in  which  the  sugar  season  begins  in  the 
autumn  months  and  is  completed  during  the  following  calendar  year,  except  in  case  of  cane-sugar-producing 
countries  where  the  season  begins  in  May  or  June  and  is  completed  in  the  same  calendar  year. 


1  Three-year  average. 


1  Unofficial  estimates. 
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Table  386. — Sugar,  raw,  cane  and  beet:  World  production,  1895-1934 


Production 

i  n  countries 

reporting 

all  years 

1895-1923 

Production 
as  reported 

Estimated 
world  totals 
(prelimi- 
nary) 

Three  chief  producing  countries 

Yean 

Cuba 

India 

Java 

1886-96 

Short  tons 
7,  211,  438 
7,894,621 
8, 077, 178 
8, 190,  919 
8, 840,  680 

9,918,015 
11,313,799 
10, 346,  777 
10,  590,  317 
10, 104,  951 

12,588,145 
12,567,736 
12, 121,  445 
12,953,119 
13,  261, 726 

14,931,316 
13, 882,  217 
16, 201,  290 
16,  933,  352 
16,618,464 

14,503,234 
13,  892,  686 
14,868,380 
14, 133,  339 
13,162,918 

14,710,032 
15,470,310 
15, 430, 705 
16,361,342 
19, 364,  500 

Short  tons 
7,619,883 
8, 255,  405 
8, 436,  725 
10,  793,  709 
11,203,891 

12, 921,  042 
14, 017, 184 
12,  991,  634 
13,228,731 
13, 066,  932 

15, 202, 891 

15, 789,  808 
15,189,827 
15,846,662 
16,  730,  318 

18, 680, 900 
17,766,546 
20, 117, 285 
20,793,711 
20,613,043 

18, 887, 512 
18,  608, 744 
20, 172,  700 
18,  279,  267 
17,841,628 

19, 198, 456 
20, 143, 474 
20,496,234 
22,002,661 
24, 170, 700 

Short  tons 
10, 105,  883 
10,761,405 
10,942,925 
11,002,309 
11,409,131 

12,  962,  882 
14, 123,  384 
13,066,234 
13, 307,  431 
13, 143,  732 

15,227,691 
15, 815,  608 
15, 218,  527 
15, 876, 462 

16,  730, 318 

18, 680, 900 

17,  784, 046 
20, 128,  785 
20,812,861 
20, 627, 143 

18,900,512 
18, 544,  544 
20, 196,  700 
18, 310,  067 
17,866,925 

19, 245, 755 
20, 143, 674 
20,496,234 
22,  009, 136 
24, 836,  775 

Short  tons 
252,248 
237,  497 
342,208 
375,  948 
336, 082 

712, 159 

952,  203 

1, 118,  738 

1, 166, 055 

1,302,849 

1, 320, 199 
1, 598, 994 
1,077,393 
1, 694,  965 
2, 020, 871 

1, 661',  465 
2, 123,  502 
2, 719, 861 
2,909,460 
2,921,984 

3,398,385 
3,421,597 
3,  889,  966 
4, 490, 902 
4, 183,  676 

4, 406, 413 
4, 532, 904 
4,086,781 
4, 538,  853 
5, 175, 000 

Short  tons 

Shmltons 
628, 021 
575,263 

18S6-97 

1867-98 

623,223 

H68-99 

2, 325,  382 
2, 083, 206 

2,  549, 958 
?.,  265, 173 
2, 135,  598 

2. 096,  624 
2,429,000 

1, 932,  560 
2,  469, 936 
2, 292,  528 

2. 097,  648 
2,480,700 

2,  587, 100 
2, 744, 900 
2, 861,  500 
2,  573,  200 
2, 736, 000 

2,949,000 
3,093,000 
3, 846,  000 
2,  762, 000 
3,404,000 

2, 825,  000 
2,932,000 
3, 409, 000 
3,658,000 
3, 248,  000 

785, 638 

1899-1900 

821, 387 

igQO-1 

319,943 

891,  235 

1902-3 

982,781 

1903-4 

1,022,836 

1904-5 

1,159,868 

1905-6 

1,146,037 

1906-7 

1,092,053 

1907-8 

1,  215,  530 

1C08-9 

1,274,306 

1909-10 

1,360,353 

19W-11 

1,392,842 

1911-12 

1,626,751 

1912-13 

1,467,901 

1913-14 

1,578,332 

1914-15 

1, 502, 852 

1915-16 

1,480,725 

1916-17 

1,785,293 

1917-18 

2,055,839 

1918-19 

1,988,002 

1919-20 

1,540,666 

1920-21 

1, 747, 594 

1921-22 

1,906,019 

1922-23 

2,027,516 

1923-24.. 

1,983,726 

1924-25 

2,209,000 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Beseareh. 

figures  are  for  the  crop  years  1895-96  to  1924-25  for  the  countries  in  which  the  sugar  season  begins  in 
th£  autumn  months  and  is  completed  during  the  following  calendar  year,  except  in  the  case  of  cane  sugar 
pfiSiucJng  countries  where  the  season  begins  in  May  or  June  and  is  completed  in  the  same  calendar 
3W- 
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Table  387. — Sugar:    International    trade,    calendar    years,    average    1909-1913 , 

annual  1921-1923 


Country 


PBINCIPAL   EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES 


Austria-Hungary. 

Barbados.. 

Belgium. 

Brazil 

British  Guiana 


Cuba... 

Czechoslovakia 

Dominican  Republic 
Dutch  East  Indies... 
Egyptj 


Fiji........ 

Germany.. 
Hungary... 

Jamaica 

Mauritius. 


Netherlands 

Peru. 

Philippine  -Islands  _ 
Poland 


Russia 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 
Union  of  South  Africa 
Venezuela 


PRINCIPAL  IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES 


Algeria 

Anglo  -  Egyptian 

Sudan 

Argentina 

Australia8 

Austria 


British  India. 

Canada.. 

Chile......... 

China 

Denmark 

Finland 

France. 

Greece 

Hongkong 

Italy 

Japan 

Morocco 

NewZealand  _ 
Norway 

Persia , 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland... 


United  Kingdom.. 

United  States 

Yugoslavia 

Other  countries... 


Total  . 


Average  1909-1913 


Imports     Exports 


Short  to'iis 
3,942 
l  233 
7,892 
l  117 
■6,112 

656 


!76fl 
3,562 
43,020 


395 

'  2 

82,721 

726 

3,950 


3,744 

522 

29,694 

3  285 


37,908 

13,764 

51,690 
76,233 


715,990 
297,  893 

84,  965 
343,  622 

21, 814 

50,  077 

186,198 

11,  718 


9,249 

176,  942 
61, 402 
62,962 
52,326 

109,  352 

45 

1,672 

118,  201 

1, 853, 605 
2, 122, 517 


472,704 


1921 


Short  ions 
848, 830 

25,829 
154,  476 

38,284 
106,196 

2,  009, 899 


92,351 

1, 412,  555 

8,086 

78, 817 
873, 161 


14,494 
226,255 

200,490 
146,  736 
179, 432 


293,  514 

43,  755 

675 

2,181 


72 
268 


26,611 

820 

90 

14,  933 

22,  536 


206,89; 


302 
60,204 


>  13, 478 


"557 
63 

1 


32,603 
39,684 


7,125,060  7,472,071   7, 


Imports     Exports 


Short  torn 


16,  392 

1 

254 

2,45: 
2,792 
983 
2,230 
9,058 

117 

26,209 

3,208 


(') 

51,824 

27 

2,764 


12,643 
9 


35, 412 

7,418 
61,  342 

7,715 
88,833 

655,233 

384,871 

73,344 

514,660 

5,244 

61, 011 

402, 113 

49,881 


106,504 

339,  321 
62, 101 

71,098 
35,353 

48,  458 

52,099 

7,544 

85, 143 

1, 432,  356 

2, 983,  750 

34, 812 

211,  722 


Short  tons 


29,508 
195,  886 
189,  699 
121,  262 

3,  205,  265 
491,  — 
202,  396 

1,  848,  708 
75, 345 

81,  339 

«  12,  370 

2,  — 

30, 057 
252,674 

178,  481 
263,  842 
319, 530 


51,687 
68,962 
15,193 


7 

39 

505 

27,058 
44,396 
204 
21,129 
10,179 


114, 101 


20 
54,506 


499 


32 

1,975 

4 

11 

7,988 
466,  896 


101, 148 


8,  488, 152 


1922 


Imports     Exports 


Short  ions 


104,286 


284 

2,941 

160 

138 

206,999 
9,545 


80 

152,  559 
22 

2,i 
12,636 


746 

17, 913 

18 


42,852 

11, 197 

81,  148 


110,029 

516, 995 
600,135 
104,303 
510,  98" 
21,  621 

66,  075 
644,806 

43,542 
376,  870 

38,603 

437, 434 
83,009 
74,  413 

78,  448 


41,337 

7,170 

91, 349 

2, 121,  591 

4,  860,  810 

29,690 

110,  047 


11, 615, 810 


Short  tons 


177,  594 
277,903 
101, 440 

5,  581,  371 
350,366 
189, 195 

1,  582,  691 
19, 675 

80, 339 

13,  915 

28 

56,735 

322, 692 

219, 477 

302, 447 

399, 112 

65,344 


1923  preliminary 


Imports     Exports 


Short  tons 


66,980 


54,  191 
36,100 
10,  714 


1,657 


27 

17,988 

159, 949: 

78 

15,  018 

654 


164 
i  134 
5,022 


5,824 
930 


181 

162,528 

16 

4,985 

1,571 


2,972 
»7 


42, 859 


27,089 


169,  602 


350, 468 
10 

94,  276 


298 


35 

1 
2 

32,  712 
918,  361 


41,899 


11,644,366 


89,220 

559,  541 
432,791 

82,769 
407,  269 

62,785 

54,528 
538,  078 

38,813 
336,  667 

39,698 

'  133, 896 


72, 139 

64,  209 


812 
27,  605 
109,  910 

1,  710,  946 
3,854,668 


40,  273 


8,  986, 606 


Short  tons 


164, 814 
168, 845 
93,122 

2  3,860,640 
519, 623 
186,946 

*  2,014,452 

49,903 


19,  513 

49,  716 

27,700 

246,704 

232,844 
311,201 
299,807 
104,871 


32,274 
•12,905 


22,221 
60,974 


24,207 
259 


135, 971 


356,748 

2,339 

»  43, 746 


380 


36 
58,579. 

222,458 


36,333 


9,360,266 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Official  sources  except  where  otherwise  noted. 

The  following  kinds  and  grades  have  been  included  under  the  head  of  sugar:  Brown,  white  candied,  cara- 
mel, chancaca  (Peru),  crystal  cube,  maple,  muscovado,  panela.  The  following  have  been  excluded^ 
"Candy"  (meaning  confectionery),  confectionery,  glucose,  grape  sugar,  jaggery,  molasses,  and  sirups. 


i  Four-year  average. 

*  Lamborn  &  Co. 
s  One  year  only. 

*  Java  and  Madura  only. 
» Three-year  average. 


e  Eight  months,  May-December. 

7  Less  than  half  a  ton. 

8  Six  months. 

B  Year  beginning  July  1. 


29283°— ybk  1924- 
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Tab^e  §S& — Sugar,  raw  {96°  cmtrtyugal)::  Average  wholesale  price  per  pound-, 

New  York,  1890-1904 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Ot'D. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

A.V. 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1896... 

5.5 

5.5 

5.4 

5.4 

6.3 

5.3 

5,3 

5.6 

5.9 

6,8 

5.3 

5.2 

5.5 

1891 

6.3 

5.6 

5.6 

3.5 

3.2 

3.4 

3.4 

3.4 

:    3.5 

3.3 

3.5 

3.4 

3.9 

1892 

3.5 
3.5 
2.9 

3.4 
3.4 

3.2 

3.3 
3.4 
3.1 

3.1 
3.8 
2.8 

3.1 

4.1 
2.8 

3.1 
4.4 
3.1 

3.1 
4.2 
3.1 

3.2 
3.6 
3.5 

3.6 
3.7 
3.8 

3.5 
3.9 
3.6 

3.4 
3.2 

3.5 

3.4 
2.9' 
3.2 

3:3 

1893 - 

3.7 

1894 

3.2 

1895.--- 

3,0 
3.8 
3.2 

3.0 
4.0 
3.2 

3.0 
4.2 
3.2 

3:0 
4.3 
3.3 

3.3' 
4.1 
3.3 

3,3 
3.7 
3.5 

3,3 
3.4 
3.6 

3.3 
3.4 

3.8 

3.3 

.    3.1 

3.9 

3.6 
3.1 
3.8 

3.4 
3.3 
3.8 

3.6 
3.2 
4.0 

3.3 

1896 

3.6 

189? 

3.6 

1898. 

4.1 

4.2 

4,1 

4.2 

4.2 

4.3 

4.1 

4.2 

4.3 

4.2 

4.4 

4.4 

4.2 

1899 

4.3 

4.3 

4.4 

4.6 

4.7 

4.6 

4.5 

4.5 

4.4 

4.3 

4.3 

4.2 

4.4 

1980 - 

4.3 

4.5 

4.4 

4.4 

4.5 

4.6 

4.8 

4.9 

5.0 

4.8 

4.4 

4.4 

4.6 

1961 

4.3 

4.2 

4.0 

4.1 

4.3 

4.2 

4.2 

4.0 

3.8 

3.8 

3.7 

3:7 

4.0 

1902 

3.6 

3.6 

3.5 

3.5 

3.5 

3.4 

3.3 

3.4 

3.5 

3.6 

3.7 

3.9 

3.5 

1968  

3.8 
3.4 

3.7 
3.4 

3.7 

3.5 

3.6 

3.6 

3.7 

3.8 

3.6 
3.9 

3.6 
3.9 

3.8 
4.2 

3.9 
4.3 

3.9 
4.3 

3.8 
4.5 

3.6 

4.8 

3.7 

1904 

4.0 

1969. - 

5.1 

5.0 

4.9 

4.8 

4.5 

4.3 

4.1 

4.1 

3.8 

3.6 

3.5 

3.6 

4.3 

1966. - 

3.6 

3.4 

3.5 

3.5 

3.4 

3.5 

3.7 

3.9 

4.1 

4.0 

3.8 

3.8 

3.7 

1997 - 

3.5 

3.4 

3.5 

3.7 

3.9 

3.8 

3.9 

3.9 

3.9 

3.9 

3.8 

3.8 

3.8 

1908. 

3.9 

3.7 

4.1 

4.4 

4.3 

4.3 

4.3 

4.0 

4.0 

4.0 

3.9 

3.8 

4.1 

1960. 

3.7 
4.1 

3.6 
4.2 

3.8 
4.4 

3.9 
4.3 

3.9 
4.3 

3.9 
4.2 

3.9 
4.3 

4,1 
4:4 

4.2 
4.3 

4.3 
3.9 

4.4 
3.9 

4.2 
4.0 

4.0 

19f0 

4.2 

1911. 

3.6 
4.4 

3.5 

3.5 
4.6 

3.5 

3.8 
4.5 
3.5 

3.9 

4.1 
3.4 

3.9 
4.0 
3.3 

3.9 
3.9 
3.3 

4.3 
3.9 
3.6 

4.9 
4.1 
3.7 

5.9 
4.3 
3.7 

5.9 
4.1 
3.5 

5.1 
4.0 
3.6 

4.8 
4.0 
3.4 

4.5 

1912  

4.2 

1913 

3.5 

Average  1909-1913  _ 

3.9 

3.9 

4.0 

3.9 

3.9 

3.8 

4.0 

4.2 

4.5 

4.3 

4.2 

4:1 

4.1 

1914. 

3.3 

3.4 

3.0 

3.0 

3.2 

3.3 

3.3 

5.7 

5;  8 

4.4 

3.9 

3.9 

3.8 

1915--- 

4.1 

4.7 

4.8 

4.8 

4.8 

4.9 

4.9 

4.8 

4.3 

4.1 

4.8 

4.9 

4.7 

1916 

4.6 

4.9 

5.6 

6.2 

6.4 

6.3 

6.3 

5.6 

5.6 

6.3 

6.2 

5.3 

5.8 

1917 - 

6.2 

5.2 

5.5 

6.2 

6.1 

(i.0 

6.6 

7.3 

7.0 

6.9 

6.9 

6.3 

6.3 

1918 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0' 

6.0 

6.1 

6.1 

7.0 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

6.4 

1919 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

10.2 

7.5 

1920 _ 

13.0 

11.4 

11.9 

17.7 

20.8 

19.7 

17.6 

13.4 

10.7 

8.3 

6.8 

5.3 

13.0 

Average  1914-1920  _ 

6.2 

6.1 

6.3 

7.3 

7.8 

7.6 

7.4 

7.2 

6.8 

6.4 

6.2 

6.2 

6.8' 

1921 

5.4 

5.3 

6.1 

5.4 

4.9 

4.2 

4.4 

4.7 

4.3 

4.2 

4.1 

3.7 

4.7 

1922 

3.6 

3.8 

3.9 

4.0 

4.1 

4.6 

5.2 

6.2 

4,8 

5.4 

6.6 

5.7 

4.7 

1928- 

5.3 

6.2 

7.3 

7.8 

7.9 

7.4 

6.9 

6.1 

7.0 

7.6 

7.3 

7.3 

7.0 

1924 — 

6.7 

7.2 

6.9 

6.4 

5.6 

5.1 

5,1 

5.4 

6.0 

6.0 

5.8 

5.3 

6,0 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reports. 

Table  389.^Sugar,  granulated:  Average  retail  price  per  pound,   United  States, 

1913^1924 


Year 

Jan. 
16 

Feb. 
15 

Mar. 
15 

Apr. 

15 

May 
15 

June 
15 

July 

15 

Aug. 
15 

Sept. 
15 

Oct. 
15 

Nov. 
15 

Dec. 

15 

Aver- 
age 

1913 

Cents 
5.8 

Cents 
5.5 

Cents 
:    5.4 

Cents 
5.4 

Cents 
5.4 

Cents 
5.3 

Cents 
5.5 

Cents 
5.6 

Cents 
5.7 

Cents 
5.5 

Cents 
5.4 

Cents 
5.4 

Cents 
6.5 

1914 — 

19t»_— — — 

5.2 
6.0 
6.7 
8.6 
9.5 
10.8 
17.8 

5.2 
6.5 
6.9 
8.1 
10.6 
10.7 
18.8 

5.1 
6.6 
7.5 
8.8 
9.2 
10.6 
18.7 

6.0 
6.7 
8.0 
9,6 
9.  1 
10:6 
20.2 

5.0 
6.8 
8.6 
10.1 
9.1 
10:  6 
25.  4 

5.1 
6.9 
8,7 
9.4 
9:1 
10:6 
26.7 

5.2 
7.6 
8.8 
9,2 
9.2 
.10.9 
26.5 

7.9 
6.7 
8.5 
10:0 
9.3 
11. 1 
22.9 

8.0 
6.5 

7.7 

9:9 

9.6 
11.0 
18.3 

7.2 
6.1 
8.2 
9.8 
10.6 
11.4 
13.9 

6.2 
6.6 
8.6 
9.6 
10.8 
12.5 
12.8 

6.1 
6.8 
8.3 
9.5 

10.8 
14.5 
10.5 

6,9 
6.6 

1916 

1«7     , 

8,0 
9.3 

III 

9.7 
11.3 
19.4 

Av.  1914-1920...... 

9.1 

9.5 

9.5 

9.9 

10:8 

10,9 

11.0 

10:9 

10:1 

9.6 

9.6 

915 

16.0 

1931..... 

9:7 
6,2 
8.3 
10.2 

8,9 
6:4 
8.7 
10.3 

9.7 
6.5 
10,2 
10.4 

:    9.7 
6.7 

10.6 
9.9 

8:4 
6.6 

11.2 

9:2 

7.8 
7.1 
11.1 

8.3 

7.1 
7.6 
10.5 
8.4 

;    7.6 
8.1 
9.6 
8.2 

7.3 
7.9 
9.6 
8.6 

6.9 
7,9 
10.6 
8.8 

6.7 
8,1 

10.3 
8.8 

6.5 
8.3 
10.4 
8.8 

;     S,0 

1922.. 

7.3 

1923 

1924. 

10.1 
9.2 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Rcsearen.. 
Compiled  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reports. 
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Table  390. — Sugar,  granulated:  Average  wholesale  price  per  pound,  New  York, 

1890-1924 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Ay. 

1890 

Cents 
6.3 
5.9 
4.0 
4.6 
4.0 

3.7 
4.6 
4.0 
4.9 
4.7 

4.8 
5.3 
4.5 
4.6 
4.3 

5.8 
4.4 
4.6 
47 

Cents 
6.2 
6.3 
3.9 
4.6 
4.1 

3.7 
4.7 
4.1 
4.9 
4.7 

5.0 
5.2 
4.5 
4.6 
4.3 

5.9 
43 
4.5 
4  6 

Cents 
6.1 
6.3 
42 
4.5 
41 

3.8 
4.8 
41 
49 
4.8 

49 
5.1 
4  5 
46 
4.4 

5.9 
44 
46 
5.0 

Cents 
60 
45 
4.2 
49 
40 

3.9 
5.1 
4.3 
6.0 
49 

49 
5.1 
4  5 
4.7 
44 

5.9 
44 
46 
5.3 

Cents 
6.0 
4.3 
42 
5.1 
3.9 

4.3 
60 
43 
5.1 
5.1 

5.0 
6.3 
45 
47 
47 

5.7 
4.4 
48 
5.3 

Cents 
6.3 
41 
4.3 
5.2 
3.9 

4.4 
4.7 
44 
5.1 
6.2 

5.5 
6.2 
44 
47 
4  8 

5.5 
44 
49 
5.2 

Cents 
6.1 
43 
42 
5.3 
41 

44 
44 
46 
5.1 
5.2 

5.8 
5.2 
4  4 
48 
49 

5.1 
46 
48 
6.2 

Cents 
6.1 
■    42 
4.3 
5.1 
45 

4.3 
45 
4  7 
5.1 
5.1 

5.9 
6.1 
4.4 
48 
5.0 

6.1 

47 
47 
5.0 

C&nis 
6.5 
43 
49 
5.1 
4.6 

43 

4.5 

4.8 

5.2 

'   4  9 

5.9 
5.0 
44 
48 
5.0 

4.8 
47 
46 
5.0 

Cents 
6.4 
4.3 
4.7 
61 
44 

*44 
4  0 
4  8 
47 
48 

5.6 
48 
44 
46 
4.8 

45 
46 
4.6 

48 

Cents 
6.0 
41 
4.7 
45 
4.0 

43 
41 
47 
4.9 

4.8 

5.4 
47 
4.4 
45 
5.2 

44 
46 
46 
46 

Cents 
5.9 
4:i 
4  6 
4  2 
3.8 

44 
41 

4.8 
4.8 
48 

5.3 
4.6 
46 
44 
5.5 

4.5 
46 
46 
45 

Cents 
6.2 

1891 

47 

1892 

44 

1893 

4.8 

1894 

41 

1895 

42 

1896 ■.... 

45 

1897 _  . 

45 

1898 

5.0 

1899... ... 

49 

1900 

6.3 

1901 

5.0 

190* 

45 

1903 

4.6 

1904 

48 

1906.. 

5.3 

1908 - 

45 

1907. 4 

1908 

4  7 
49 

1909 

1910 _ _ 

4.5 
4.9 
4.7 
6.4 
4.5 

4.4 
49 
46 
6.5 
42 

4.6 
6.2 
47 
5.5 
4.2 

6.1 
4.7 
6.1 
41 

48 
5.2 
4  8 
49 
4.1 

4  7 
5.0 
49 
5.0 
41 

4.7 
6.1 
6.1 
49 
45 

4.8 
5.1 
5.7 
49 
46 

4.9 
6.0 
6.6 
6.0 

45 

4.9 
4.8 
6.6 
4.8 
4.2 

6.0 
46 
6.1 
48 
42 

4.9 
47 
5.6 
4  8 
4.1 

4.8 
5.0 

1911 

5.3 

1912... 

5.0 

1913 

4.3 

Average  1909-1913. 

48 

47 

48 

48 

4  8 

4.7 

49 

6.0 

6.2 

6.1 

49 

48 

49 

1914..  i 

3.9 
4,9 
5.7 
6.6 
7.4 
8.8 
16.4 

■8.9 

5.5 
6.0 
6.9 
7.3 
8.8 
15.0 

3.8 

5.7 
6.6 
7.1 
7.3 
8.8 
13.7 

3.7 
5.8 
7.-1 
8.2 
7.3 
8.8 
U9.2 

4  0 
6.9 
7.5 
7.9 
7.3 
8.8 
'22.6 

4.2 
0.9 
7.4 
7.6 
7.3 
8.8 
'2L2 

4  2 
5.8 
7.5 
7.5 
7.4 
8.8 
«19.1 

6.5 

5.5 
7.0 
8.2 
7.4 
8.8 
16.7 

6.8 
5.1 
6.4 
8.2 
8.5 
8.8 
14  3 

6.9 
6.0 

7.1 
8.2 
8.8 
8.8 
10.8 

49 
5.7 
7.4 
8.2 
8.8 
8.8 
9.6 

48 
5.9 
6.9 
8.0 
&8 
10.9 
8.1 

47 

1918 

5.8 

1916 

1917 ..... 

6.9 
7.7 

1918... ^..... 

7.8 

1919 

9.0 

1980. 

Average  1914-1920. 

7.8 

7.6 

7.6 

8.8 

8.3 

7.8 

7.6 

7.6 

. 

,, 

1921 

7.6 
4.8 
6.7 
8.4 

7.1 
49 
7.3 
8.7 

7.8 
5.2 
8.6 
8.6 

7.3 
5.2 
9.2 
7.9 

6.3 

5.3 
9.4 
7.3 

6.7 
5.9 
9.2 

as 

5.5 
6.6 
8.5 
6.6 

68 
6.7 
7.6 
6.6 

6.6 
6.3 

8.2 
7.1 

5.2 
6.6 
9.0 
7.3 

62 
6.8 
8.7 
7.3 

5.0 
6.9 
8.8 
7.2 

6.2 

MB 

5.9 

1923 

8.4 

1934 

7.4 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reports. 
*  No  quotations.    Prices  shown  estimated  by  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  by  applying  manufacturing 
differential  to  prices  of  raw  sugar. 

Table  391. — Acreage  of  sugar  cane  and  production    of  cane  sirup,   by  States, 

1981-1934 


Acreage  of  sugar  cane  > 


Total 


1921        1922        1923      1924" 


Harvested  for  sirup 


1921        1922       1923      1924  • 


Production  of  sirup 


1921     1922     1923    1924' 


South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida. 

Alabama. 


Mississippi.. 
Louisiana. ._ 

Texas 

Arkansas 


Acres 
8,700 
61,000 
34,000 
71,000 


Acres 
9,600 
50,000 
29,000 
79,000 


,200  37,000 

294, 500  319, 600 

18,000   18,800 

3,000     3,600 


Acres 
9,600 
45,000 
30,000 
70,300 

33,300 

331,700 

17,000 

3,500 


Acres 
9,600 
40,500 
32,000 
70,300 

30,000 

316,000 

18,000 

3,500 


Acres 
8,200 
45,000 
30,000 
60,000 

33,700 

18,900 
12,000 
2,400 


Acres 
8,900 
40,000 
24,000 
69,000 

32,000 
23,100 
14,200 
3,100 


Acres 
8,800 
37,800 
23,000 
62,000 

29,600 

22,700 

13,000 

3,000 


Acres 
7,700 
30,400 
26,000 
36,000 

11,100 

38,000 

13,300 

1,900 


1,000 
gals. 
1,107 
7,335 
6,300 
8,76011, 


1,000 
gals. 
1,288 
7,040 
4,860 
937 


7,582 

6,464 

3,192 

437 


7,040 

6,490 

2,485 

631 


1,000 
dais. 
1,100 
5,103 
4,265 
9,904 

5,665 

4,981 

2,118 

594 


1,000 

gals. 

962 

IS 

3,816 

610 
6,684 
1,091 

135 


Total 529,  400  546, 600 


538,700 


519, 900,210, 200 


214, 300  200, 000  164, 400  41, 167,41, 611  33,  620  22,  298 


Division  of  Crop  and  livestock  Estimates. 

i  Sorghum,  sometimes  confused  with  sugar  cane,  is  not  included. 


1  Preliminary. 
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SORGO   FOR   SIRUP 

Table  392. — Sorgo  for  sirup:  Acreage,  production,  and  farm  value,  United  States, 

1917-19U 


Year 

Acreage 

Average  yield 
per  acre 

Production 

Average  farm 
price  per  gal- 
lon Dec.  1 

Farm  value 

1917 __ 

1,000  acres 
.      415 

422 

487 

536 

5l8\ 

447 

380 

404 

Gallons 
90.3 
78.2 
80.9      • 
92.4 
88.0 
81.5 
84.2 
67.7 

1,000  gallons 
37, 472 
33,387 
39,413 
49,505 
45,566 
36, 440 
32,001 
27,339 

Cents 
69.5 
93.4 
110.8 
108.9 
62.9 
71.0 
86.2 
94.6 

1, 000  dollars 
26,055 
31, 191 

1918 

1919 

43,683 
52,943 
28,681 
25,856 

1920..-- .- 

1921 

1922 

1923 

27,595 
25,869 

1924' .: -. 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
1  Preliminary. 

Table  393.— Sorgo  for  sirup:  Acreage,  production,  and  farm  value,  by  States, 

198S  and  1984 


State 

Acreage 

Average  yield 
per  acre 

Production 

Average  farm 
price  per  gal- 
lon Dec.  1 

Farm  value 

1923 

1924> 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924" 

1923 

1924 

1923 

19241 

1,000 
acres 
12 
8 
32 
20 
26 

1 

4 
11 
9 
2 

2 
5 
22 
2 
3 

46 
30 
30 
38 
1 

32 
16 

26 
2 

1,000 
acres 
12 
8 
31 
21 
25 

1 
4 
8 
9 
2 

2 
5 
22 
2 
4 

46 
30 
40 
44 
1 

33 

16 

36 

•  2 

Galls. 
95 
109 
•  92 
82 
83 

110 
65 
80 
80 

66 

95 
88 

88 
90 
70 

93 
92 
80 

82 
85 

84 
57 
70 

76 

Galls. 
80 
92 
87 
62 
71 

120 

76 
85 
75 
54 

56 
72 
81 
80 
76 

80 
73 
60 
55 
30 

50 
68 
58 
63 

1,000 

galls. 
1,140 
872 
•  2,944 
1,640 
2,158 

110 
260 
880 
720 
112 

190 
440 
1,936 
180 
210 

4,278 
2,760 
2,400 
3,116 
85 

2,688 
912 

1,820 
160 

1,000 

galls. 
960 
736 
2,697 
1,302 
1,776 

120 
300 
680 
675 
108 

112 
360 
1,782 
160 
300 

3,680 
2,180 
2,000 
2,420 
30 

1,650 

1,088 

2,088 

126 

Cents 
89 
108 
86 
68 
69 

71 
118 
100 
100 
127 

103 
102 
130 

97 
91 

90 
92 

73 
65 
61 

80 
83 
88 
100 

Cents 
90 
106 
90 
80 
84 

91 
115 
105 
112 
120 

108 
110 
99 
100 
•98 

97 

96 
98 
93 
89 

92 

.       90 

93 

106 

1,000 
tolls . 
1,015 
942 
2,602 
1,116 
1,489 

78 
307 
880 
720 
142 

196 
449 
2,617 
175 
191 

3,850 
2,539 

1,752 

2,025 

52 

2,150 
767 

1,602 
150 

1,000 
doUs. 
864 

West  Virginia..---. 
Noith  Carolina. . .'. . 
South  Carolina 

773 
2,427 
1,042 
1,491 

Florida. 

109 

Ohio 

346 

714 

756 

130 

Minnesota .  

121 
396 

1,764 

.  160 

Kansas  ..    ._ 

284 

3,570 

2,102 

1,960 

2,251 

27 

1,518 

979 

1,942 

134 

Total 

380 

404 

84.2 

67.7 

32,001 

27,339 

86.2 

94.6 

27,595 

25,868 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
■  Preliminary. 
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MAPLE   SUGAR   AND   SIRUP 
Table  394. — Maple  sugar  and  sirup  production,  1917-1924 


State  and  year 


Maine: 

1921 

1922.1 

1823 — 

1924.- 

New  Hampshire: 

1921 

1922 

1923-.— 

1924 

Vermont: 

1921 

1922._ 

1923 

1924 

Massachusetts: 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Connecticut: 

1921 

1922 

1928 

1924- 

New  York: 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924— 

Pennsylvania: 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Ohio: 

1921 

1922 

1923 -. 

1924 

Indiana: 

1921....' 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Michigan: 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Wisconsin: 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Total,  11  States:' 

1917 

1918 

1919... 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923.... 

1924» 


Trees 
tapped 


Number 
285,000 
290,000 
264,000 
314,000 

800,000 
800,000 
760,000 
798,000 

5, 100,  000 

5,  559,  000 

6,  281,  000 
5,  445,  000 

269,  000 
272,000 
261,000 
272,000 

8,000 
10,000 
9,000 


4,193,000 
4,487,000 
4,000,000 
4,080,000 

786,000 
815,000 
831,000 
773,000 

1,832,000 
2,088,000 
1,879,000 
1,747,000 

532,000 
558,000 
536,000 
536,000 

816,000 
857,000 
900,000 
855,000 

494,000 

538,000 
570,000 
587,000 

17,313,000 
19, 132,  000 
18,  798,  000 
18,  895,  OCO 
15,114,000 
16, 274,  000 
15,291,000 
15,407,000 


Sugar 
made 


Pounds 
12,000 
31,000 
33,000 
24,000 

456,000 
247,000 
343,000 
279,000 

2, 937,  000 
3, 152,  000 
2,  307,  000 
2,445,000 

113,000 
134,000 
87,000 
125,000 

6,000 
2,000 
6,000 


881,000 
1, 185,  000 
1, 376, 000 

861,000 

173,000 
242,000 
209,000 
184,000 

46,000 
64,000 
112,000 
38,000 

37,000 
12,000 
29,000 
18,000 

52,000 
54,000 
161,000 
80,000 

17,000 
24,000 
32,000 
24,000 

10,  526,  000 
12,944,000 
9,787,000 
7,324,  OCO 
4,730,000 
5, 147,  000 
4, 685,  000 
4,078,000 


Sirup 
made 


Gallons 
48,000 
62,000 
45,000 
72,000 

133,000 
189,000 
146,000 
214,000 

745,000 

■  1,  065,  000 

913,000 

l!  222, 000 

50,000 
82,000 
49,000 
63,000 

2,000 

4,000 
1,000 


624,000 

1,086,000 

903,000 

1,069,000 

98,000 
246,000 
285,000 
265,000 

280,000 
420,000 
700,000 
467,000 

149,000 
143,000 
18ft  000 
180,000 

157,000 
197,  000 
286,000 
193,000 

100,000 
148,000 

119,000 
158,000. 

4,258,000 
4,  863,  000 
3,804,000 
3,680,  000 
2, 386,  000 
3,  640,  000 
3,605,000 
3,903,000 


Total 
product 
in  terms 
of  sugar  l 


Pounds 
398,000 
522,000 
393,000 
600,000 

1, 520, 000 
1,760,000 
1,506,000 
1,991,000 

8,900,000 
11, 674,  000 

9, 612,  000 
12,221,000 

512,000 
788,000 
483,000 
629,000 

24,000 
36,000 
16,000 


Average  per  tree 


As  sugar    As  sirup 


6,870,000 
9, 866,  000 
8,600,000 
9,413,000 

960,000 
2, 201, 000 
2,  329,  000 
2,304,000 

2,283,000 
3,424,000 
5, 712,  000 
3,774,000 

1,232,000 
1, 156,  000 
1,  469,  000 
1,468,000 

1,  306, 009 
1,  628,  000 
2, 431,  000 
1,624,000 

815,000 
1,  210,  000 

984,000 
1,288,000 

44,  589, 000 
61,848,000 
40,  223,  000 
36,  400,  000 
23,  820,  000 
34,  263,  000 
33,  533,  000 
35,302,000 


Pounds 
1.40 
1.80 
1.50 
1.91 

1.90 

2.20 
1.98 
2.49 

1.76 
2.10 

1.82 
2.24 

1.90 
2.90 
1.86 
2.31 

3.00 
3.50 
1.68 


1.40 

2.20 
2.15 
2.31 

1.22 

a  7o 

2.80 
2.98 

1.26 
1.64 
3.04 
2  16 

2.32 
2.07 
2.74 
2.72 

1.60 
1.90 
2.70 
1.90 

1.66 

2.25 
1.73 
2.19 

2.58 
2.71 
2.14 
1.90 
l.o8 
2.11 
2.19 
2.29 


OalUrni 

a  is 

.22 
.19 
.24 


Division  of  Grop  and  Livestock  Estimates.    Figures  for  1924  subject  to  revision. 

i  One  gallon  of  sirup  taken  as  equivalent  to  8  pounds  of  sugar.  tt„i*^  o,„,„  „„  a  m  i 

« ThesS  11 States  produced  in  1919, 97.1  per  cent  of  the  maple  sugar  crops  of  the  United  States  and  97.2 
per  cent  of  the  maple  sirup. 
•  Ten  States. 
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Table  395. — Maple  sugar  and  sirup:    Farm  price,  15th  of  month,  United  States, 

1917-1924. 


Month 


Sugar  (cents  per  pound) 


1917    1918    1919    1920    1921    1922    1923    1924 


Sirup  (dollars  per  gallon) 


1917    1918    1019    1920    1921    1922    1923    1924 


February,  _. 

March 

April 

May 

June 


14  7 
14  7 
16.3 
16.2 
15.9 


18.8   22.0   29.3   24.9 


20.5 
22.5 
22.6 
22.0 


25.3 
26.9 
28.3 
26.2 


3L6 
37.0 
36.0 
36.1 


26.7 
26.7 
21.5 
20.7 


17.5 
2L9 
23.  1 
21.6 
21.3 


22.0 
23.2 
26.0 
26.4 
25.6 


23.4 
28.5 
26.6 

27.8 
25.6 


1. 

1.30 

1.33 

1.34 

1.33 


1.68 
1.76 
1.80 
1.85 
1.86 


1.86 

1. 

2.03 

2.02 

2.19 


2.35 
2.58 
2.92 
2.93 
2.84 


2.27 
2.17 
2.21 
2.08 
2.10 


1.84 

1.94 

1.93 

1. 

1.86 


1. 
1.96 


2.01 
2.04 


a  09  2.08 
1.75  2.06 
2.05   1.97 


Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 


CLOVER,  TIMOTHY,  AND  ALFALFA  SEED 

Table  396. — Clover  seed:    Acreage,  production,    and  farm  value,   United   States, 

1916-1924 


Year 

Acreage 

Average  yield 
per  acre 

Production 

Average  farm 

price  per  bushel 

Nov.  15 

Farm  value 

i9ia 

1,000  acres 

939 

821 

820 

942 
1,082 

889 
1,170 

775 

747 

Bushels 
1.8 
1.8 
L5 
L6 
1.8 
L7 
L7 
1.6 
L3 

IflOO  bushels 
1,706 
1,488 
L197 
1,484 
1,944 
1,638 
1,956 
1,228 
977 

Dollars 
a  18 

12.84 
19.80 
26.75 
11.96 
10.75 
9.38 
10.76 
13.68 

1,000  dollars 
16,661 
19,107 
23,705 

1917-- - 

1818 

1918-. 

39,700 

1990--- 

23,227 

1921— 

16,629 

1822.- : 

18,332 

1923 

1924' 

13,218 
13,362 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 

1  Preliminary. 


Table  397. — Clover  seed: 


Acreage,  production,  and  farm  value,  by  States,  1928 
and  1984 


State 

Acreage 

Average  yield 
per  acre 

Production 

Average  farm 
price  per  bushel 
Nov.  15     • 

Farm  value 

' 

1923 

19241 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924  ' 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1824 l 

1,000 

acres 

11 

14 

144 

36 

118 

105 
134 
60 
67 
16 

7 
11 
18 

4 

19 
14 
16 
6 

IftOO 

acres 

8 

17 

168 

61 

110 

90 
86 
62 
68 
23 

11 
12 
16 
4 

10 
8 

14 
4 

Bushels 
2.1 
1.1 
1.2 
.9 
1.1 

1.4 
1.4 
1.7 
1.2 
1.6 

1.6 
1.2 
2.0 
1.7 

7.0 
45 
40 
4  0 

Bushels 
2.7 
1.5 
1.0 
.8 
1.0 

1.2 

LI 
1.9 
.7 
1.4 

1.2 
2.0 

2.0 
1.6 

45 
40 
6.6 
1.5 

1,000 
bushels 
23 
16 
173 
32 
128 

147 
188 
86 
68 
26 

11 
13 
36 

7 

133 
63 
60 

20 

1,000 
bushels 
22 
26 
156 
49 
110 

108 
94 
99 
46 
32 

13 

24 

32 

6 

46 
32 
77 
6 

Dollars 
13.90 
12.70 
12.00 
12.10 
13.00 

11.10 
12.00 
•   11.20 
12.70 
12.90 

12.00 
12.00 
13.60 
11.70 

2.90 
6.80 
11.80 
12.00 

Dollars 
14  06 
14  00 
16.00 
14  80 
16.80 

14  00 
14  60 
13.30 
16.20 
13.00 

13.00 
13.00 
15.00 
14  00 

4.26 
6.00 
12.00 
12.00 

i,009 

dollars 

320 

190 

2,076 
387 

1,664 

LS32 

2,266 

952 

864 

336 

132 

156 

486 

82 

386 
346 
714 
240 

1,000 
dollars 
308 

Ohio 

364 
2,486 

726 

minois 

1,738 

1,812 

1,363 

1,317 

Iow» „ 

Missouri 

699 
416 

169 

Kansas 

312 

480 

84 

191 

182 

824 

72 

Total- 

775 

747 

1.6 

1.3 

1,228 

977 

10.76 

13.68 

13,218 

13,362 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
1  Preliminary. 


Crops  other  than  Chains,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables  815 


Table  398. — Clover  seed:  Receipts  and  shipments,  Chicago,  1910-1924 
[Thousand  poonds. — i.  e.,  000  omitted] 
RECEIPTS 


Year  beginning 
September 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

524 
337 
545 
418 

Mar. 

751 
357 
901 
837 

Apr. 

378 
307 
279 
412 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

To- 
tal 

1910 

1,340 
S19 
271 
188 

789 
2,190 
1,356 
1,346 

192 
1,539 
1,549 

1,375 
198 
950 
225 

596 
1, 921 
1,308 

945 
1,597 
1,816 
2,448 

865 
176 
521 
939 

1,136 
1,  953 
995 
1,149 
1,337 
1,941 
1,033 

231 

95 

295 

1,446 

1,723 
1,205 
1,416 
587 
1, 146 
1,606 
1,314 

94 

331 

493 

1,035 

1,  773 
980 
660 

1,079 

1,974 

2,  S40 
2,  762 

364 
213 
109 
210 

405 
194 
166 
836 

59 
343 

41 
429 

270 

574 

40 

1,180 

6,666 

1911 

3,644 

1912 

4,610 

1913 

8,155 

1914 

1,993 
1,236 
1, 192 
1,088 
1,002 
2,557 
3, 150 

900 

1,123 

833 

797 
1,175 
2,  239 

3,998 

438 
974 
798 
217 
464 
884 
1,570 

55 
294 
393 

298 

88 

7 

418 

307 
108 

200 
319 

48 
53 

2i 
23 
27L 
19tf 
84 

327 
138 
602 
135 
798 
213 
366 

9,778 

1915 

12,067 

1910 

9,862 

1917  ..              

8,371 

1918 

10,044 

1919 

16,037 

1920 

19,  008 

Average  1914-1920.. 

1,280 

1,519 

1,235 

1,299 

1,68! 

863 

1,363 

2,040 
1,479 
1,109 
2,078 

1,  285 

2,064 
1,214 
1,039 
1,723 

1,  724 

1,585 

1,044 

633 

1,831 

1,580 

2,448 
1,  825 
2,054 

704 

1,050 

845 

1,352 

222 

352 
348 
239 

133 

169 
109 
41 

90 

77 
8 

1 

308 

997 
271 
42 

12,  137 

1921 

739 

1,368 
641 
360 

1,  692 

629 

1,672 

14,448 

1922 

10,439 

1923         

10,504 

SHIPMENTS 


1910 

165 
51 
141 
138 

183 
111 
309 
152 

244 
204 
862 
264 

224 
131 
372 
668 

480 
426 
502 
882 

682 

621 

835 

1,576 

504 

420 
1,525 
1,  591 

252 
363 
707 
740 

185 
106 
90 
544 

52 

48 

78 

301 

144 
381 

118 
59 
65 

264 

3,101 

1911-- 

1912 

1913. 

2,684 
5,519 

7,501 

1914 

309 
714 
279 
423 
191 
271 
107 

124 
596 
602 
4S3 
527 
386 
589 

484 
1,506 
1,021 

430 
1,447 

952 

691 

1,665 
879 
962 

1,144 

787 
888 
769 

1,197 
1,125 
1,065 
908 
984 
2,589 
1,554 

1.  583 
1,438 
1,696 
1,923 
1,139 
1,619 
2,997 

1,290 
2,027 
2.0SU 
1,116 
1,  109 
926 
3,104 

792 

1,  481 

1,606 

182 

653 

842 

1,694 

188 
415 
583 
246 

ia 

248 
370 

13 
39 

157 
4 
94 
98 

167 

69 

309 
(>0 
25 
118 
239 

104 

7,818 

1915 

1916 ; 

1917.-- 

1918 

88 
429 
167 
130, 

61 
528 

10,386 
10,  795 
7,086 
7,110 

1919 

1920 -- 

8,998 
12,809 

Average  1914-1920.. 

328 

472 

933 

1,014 

1,236 

1,169 

670 

803 

1,  346 

1,728 
1,430 
1, 370 

1,771 

1,666 

1,036 

295 

82 

128, 

216 

9,286 

1921 

1922 

371 
547 
530 
180 

781 

1,172 

514 

402 

691 
1,187 

705 
1,395 

2,167 

906 

1,075 

2,416 
1,  252 
1,  177 

1,030 

820 

1,502 

818 
223 
346 

147 
75 
230 

1331 
123 
1771 

230 
285 
224 

11,748 
9,188 

1923       _..;.. 

8,820 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research. 
World. 


Compiled  from  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Seed 


Table  399. 


-Timothy  seed:  Receipts  and  shipments,  Chicago,  1910-1924 
[Thousand  pounds.— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 
RECEIPTS 


Year  beginning 
August 

Aug. 

Sept. 

7,  509 
5,  829 
6, 875 
5,947 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

368 

557 

3,964 

1,977 

May 

106 

388 

1,509 

828 

June 

55 

242 

1,764 

1,446 

July 

Total 

1910- 

1,878 
4, 451 
2,  916 
3,601 

3,778 
4,011 
5,505 
4,232 

1,741 
2,649 
3,608 
3,421 

1,563 
1,120 
2,  182 
2.131 

1,311 

792 

2,361 

2,191 

1,560 

879 

3,019 

1,763 

1,205 

868 

2,831 

4,393 

87 

158 

2,  647 

2,410 

21, 161 

1911.. 

21,  944 

19'2 - 

39, 181 

191i - 

34,340 

1914 

4,914 
1,201 
2,487 
3,810 
764 
7,450 

11,208 
9,894 

10,  565 
6,  525 
3,198 

13,  191 

12,  777 

3,  409 
5,  578 
5,631 
5,172 
5, 175 
6, 124 
9, 013 

2.050 
4,039 
3.  989 
2,  966 
3,242 
2,  582 
5,269 

3,  4S7 
2,416 
3,051 
1,915 
1,463 
1,643 
3, 445 

3,  050 
1,431 
2,149 
2,006 
1,578 
3,186 
2,343 

3,087 
2,203 
2,478 
2,242 
2,234 
3,  381 
3,  386 

4,  129 
2,167 
6,279 
2,  554 

2,  985 

3.  118 
4, 056 

1,165 
1,019 
3,  367 
1.434 
3,772 
1,338 
2,601 

1,101 
1,039 
2,442 
1,250 

2.  398 
1,093 
2,368 

403 

704 
1,117 

392 
1,348 

641 
■1,  249 

752 
296 
924 
677 
891 
1,135 
531 

39,415 

1915 ..- 

1916 

31.9S7 
44.  479 

1917  _ - 

30,  943 

1918     

29,018 

1919 

44,  882 
50, 351 

Averago  1914-1920.. 

3,420 

9,622 

5,737 

3,  534 

2,489 

2,249 

2,  716 

3,613 

2,099 

1,  670 

836 

744 

38,729 

1921 

10.  849 
8,985 
5,061 
3,698 

6,269 
9,600 
13,  722 
12, 714 

4,586 
4,516 
4,419 
4,707 

3,197 
2,048 
1,606 
3,876 

2,669 
1,050 
1,299 
1,654 

2,404 

570 
762 

2,899 
1,352 
1,311 

2,827 
1,697 
1,815 

780 
1,243 
1,162 

1,215 

398 

86 

472 
355 
315 

119 
84 
507 

38.286 

1922      

31,898 

1923 

32,065 

1924 
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Table  399. — Timothy  seed:  Receipts  and  shipments,   Chicago,  1910-1984 — Con. 

SHIPMENTS 


Year  beginning 
August 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Total 

1910 

1)825 
2,482 
1,951 

1,774 

2,056 
1,372 
2,826 
2,605 
1,218 
2,340 
2,233 

4,198 
5,038 
7,504 
3,735 

4,845 
6,344 
7,956 
3,887 
1,774 
6,301 
4,072 

1,701 
2,035 
4,373 

3,285 

2,511 
6,283 
5,363 
2,816 
2,674 
3,142 
4,150 

676 
2,051 
4,912 
1,896 

2,124 
3,796 
4,071 
1,511 
3,903 
1,964 
1,787 

899 

688 

2,224 

1,893 

3,549 
2,485 
3,128 
1,291 

2,688 
2,588 
1,594 

2,078 

482 

3,313 

2,065 

2,665 
1,892 
2,921 
1,720 
1,669 
4,007 
3,810 

2,109 

958 

3,152 

2,021 

1,877 
2,326 
4,082 
2,049 
3,178 
3,737 
4,531 

2,751 
1,356 
4,426 
3,977 

2,430 
4,203 
7,775 
6,160 
3,621 
3,404 
6,410 

1,004 

761 

4,629 

1,955 

2,623 
2,715 
4,321 
1,459 
4,579 
1,852 
2,708 

159 
360 

2,229 
888 

1,727 
1,212 
2,288 
147 
1,817 
2,497 
1,  550 

4 

64 

1,521 

786 

955 
162 
779 
609 
780 
735 
687 

3 

158 

1,344 

2,592 

1,205 

395 

729 

427 

1,263 

1,057 

1,001 

17,407 
16,393 
41,578 
26,867 

28,467 

1911 

1912 

1913... 

1914 .. 

1916 

1916 

46,  239 
23,581 
29,144 
33,824 
33,433 

1917. ■_. 

1918. 

19»___ 

M30. 

Average  1924-1920.. 

2,093 

4,883 

3,703 

2,737 

2,475 

2,653 

3,111 

4,572 

2,894 

1,605 

644 

897 

32,239 

1921 - 

5,233 
3,896 
2,481 
1,040 

8,567 
6,303 
3,926 
7,546 

3,750 
4,580 
1,804 
4,726 

2,340 
3,943 
1,573 
1,296 

2,846 
1,895 
1,001 
1,383 

2,551 

2,106 

735 

4,108 
2,451 
2,040 

6,187 
3,291 
3,206 

2,129 
2.221 
2,904 

2,598 
1.394 
1,202 

336 
353 
416 

362  30,097 
217  94660 
51621,804 

1922.: _. 

1823..    

1924    

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Seed 
World. 


Table  400. — Forage  plant  seed:  Imports  into  United  States,  1912  to  1921,  x 

[Thousand  lbs.— i.  e.  000  omitted]— 


Kind  of  seed 

Year  ended  June  30 

1912 

1913 

19i4 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923     1924 

Alfalfa 

3,394 

306 

1 

6 

1,324 

3,407 

19, 674 

643 

23 

15 

6,104 
791 

5 

76 

766 

5,377 

5,333 

979 

33 

5,203 

667 

3 

139 

2,688 

8,634 

6,921 

.  640 

42 

243 

6,930 

1,043 

1 

7 

778 

11,690 

8,932 

373 

194 

201 

3,252 
698 
.1 
(') 

1,113 

4,504 

32,509 

149 

(') 

TO 

3,170 
495 

1 

4,329 

6,776 

6,344 

158 

195 

9 
26 
124 

45 

1,229 

5 

.  770 
739 

18,831 
662 

942 
1,148 

7,269 
1,034 

8,784 
836 

12,818 
817 

Canada  blue  grass ... 

Awnlessbromegrass- 

Alsike  clover- 

Crimson  clover 

169 

5,648 

10,053 

19,268 

189 

2,216 

202 

285 

3 

9 

4,121 

5,566 

16,333 

516 

3,133 

235 
23 
6 

4 

162 

434 

4,245 
(') 

1,523 
677 
391 

1,387 
542 

14 

7,057 

,3,443 

10,391 

1,623 

3,528 

1,603 

768 

53 

71 

169 
6 

7,032 

1,484 

1,061 

1 

941 

1 
550 
(») 

6,566 

2,262 

448 

520 

11,066 
7,746 
24,729 

White  clover 

Biennial  white  sweet 

1,408 
4,039 

Biennial  yellow 

222 

67 
43 

20 

74 

Spring  vetch  and 

3 

225 

146 

2,771 

5,766 

7 

1,958 

980 

37 

1,220 

1,048 

1 

1,496 
302 

2,922 

4,763 
2 

1,868 

828 

95 

1,941 
345 

5,360 

65 

768 

6,384 
11 

1,834 

860 

32 

1,599 

1,868 

(') 

Broom-corn  millet... 

Foxtail  millet 

Orchard  grass 

3,376 
276 
137 

1,266 

i,i9il 

291 

119 

1,194 

1,520 

523 

1,939 

2,981 

1,306 
338 
701 

3,966 

1,102 
118 
754 

4,019 

786 

260 

1,286 

2,286 

1,684 

9 

68 

11,316 

138 
177 
639 

595 

184 

603 

6,600 

(') 

Perennial  ryegrass— 

Italian  rye  grass 

Timothy 

1,626 
321 
378 
646 
631 

1,117 

346 

40 

1,948 

1,390 

1,429 

311 

23 

2,477 
682 

1,342 

485 

18 

466 

221 

1,510 
383 
119 
68 

62 

1,668 

481 

4 

296 

30 

1,584 

606 

22 

231 

118 

831 
208 
165 
257 
435 

1,962 
1,034 
ft 

3,215 

1,210 

Hay,  Feed,  and  Seed  Division. 

■Imports  of  all  seeds  up  to  and  including  the  fiscal  year  1913,  also  of  perennial  and  Italian  rye  grass  and 
hairy  vetch  up  to  and  including  1917,  and  sweet  clover  for  all  years,  are  based  on  information  furnished 
by  V.  8.  Customs  Service.  All  other  figures  represent  imports  of  seed  permitted  entry  under  the  seed 
importation  act.  , 

» Less  than  500  pounds. 

'  Figures  missing. 
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Table  401. — Alfalfa  seed:   Farm  price  per  bushel,  16th  of  month,  United  States, 

1912-1924 


Year  beginning 
July 

July 
16 

Aug. 
15 

Sept. 
16 

Oct. 
16 

Nov. 
15 

Dec. 
IS 

Jan. 
15 

Feb. 
15 

Mar. 
15 

Apr. 
15 

$8.36 
6.77 
8  45 

10.39 

9.03 
10.53 
11.18 
21.80 

8  71 
'9.00 
10.44 

11.41 

May 

15 

$8  21 
6.77 
7.01 

10.70 

886 
10.09 
1213 
22  40 

8.97 
8  89 
10.59 

11.67 

June 
15 

Average 

1912...              ...  . 

$8.32 
8.20 
6.92 
8.  SI 

10.30 
a  71 
9.67 

10.88 

19.41 

7.89 
9.00 

10.26 
11.13 

$8.58 
7.96 
6.81 
8.30 

9.33 
8.69 
9.88 
11.34 

16.03 
8.61 
7.74 

10.38 
10.99 

$9.02 
7.42 
7.21 
7.94 

9.27 
9.04 
10.04 
12  34 

14.89 
8.63 
8.00 

9.20 
10  74 

$7.87 
6.% 
7.29 
8.37 

8  61 
9.04 
9.91 
14.90 

13.36 
8.33 
7.94 

10.76 
10.39 

$8.23 
6.36 
7.29 
8.65 

830 
9.43 
9.38 
15.23 

12.25 

8.09 
8.50 

10.21 
1016 

$7.86 
6.60 
7.57 
888 

8.56 
9.58 
9.65 
16.68 

10.24 
7.63 
9.45 

10  19 
10.33 

$7.66 
6.55 
7.01 
884 

7.97 
10.14 
10.07 
16.60 

9.95 
7.39 
9.68 

10.43 

$8.15 
6.48 
7.86 
9.20 

7.75 
9.90 
10.48 
19.57 

9.01 
8.45 
9.96 

10.61 

$819 
6.60 
7.92 

10.02 

853 
10.60 
10.64 
21.43 

9.31 
7.50 
10.56 

11.17 

$8  08 
6.83 
8  31 

10.10 

8.61 
10.13 
11.79 
2a  42 

8  73 
8  48 
10.57 

11.39 

$8  21 

1913 

6.96 

1914 

7.52 

1916... 

1916 

1917 

9.16 

8.76 
9.66 

1918 .  _ 

10  40 

1919. 

1920— 

16.97 
11.74 

1921 

1922........ 

1923.... 

1924 

8,22 
9.36 

10  63 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 

Table  402.-— Clover  seed:  Farm  price  per  bushel,  15th  of  month,   United  States, 

1910-1924 


Year  beginning 
Sept. 

Sept. 
15 

Oct. 

15 

Nov. 
15 

Dec. 

15 

Jan. 

16 

Feb. 
15 

Mar. 
15 

Apr. 
15 

May 
15 

June 
15 

July 
15 

Aug. 
15 

Weight- 
ed  av. 

1910  ... 

$8.27 
10.19 
9.39 
7.31 

$8.13 
10  33 
9.87 
7.00 

$7.70 
10.37 
9.06 
7.33 

$7.94 
10.62 
9.00 
7.70 

$8  27 
10.89 
9.41 
7.99 

$8  37 
12.22 
10.28 
8.07 

$8.56 
12.89 
10.42 
8.17 

$8.79 
12  91 
11.00 
8.06 

$8  74 
12  53 
10.74 
7.87 

$8.80 
11.69 
9.77 
7.96 

$8  83 
10.64 
9.78 
812 

$9.65 
9.80 
9.37 
8  76 

$8.30 

1911 

11.25 

1912. - 

9.71 

1913 - 

7.76 

Av.  1910-1913... 

8.79 

a  71 

8.62 

8.82 

9.14 

9.74 

10.01 

1ft  19 

9.97 

9.56 

9.34 

9.40 

9.26 

1914 

9.10 
8.49 
8.66 
10.89 
16.61 
25.38 
17.77 

8.24 
9.70 
8.54 
11.92 
19.01 
26.47 
18. 18 

8.02 
9.67 
9.20 
1291 
20.03 
26.63 
11.64 

8  12 
10  01 

9.40 
13.63 
2ft  67 
27.63 
10  28 

8.61 
1ft  27 

ft  60 
14.48 
21.65 
28  06 
10  82 

8.60 
10.47 

9.87 
16.46 
21.79 
31.21 
10.61 

8.66 
10.76 
10.32 
17.49 
22.61 
31.88 
10.98 

a  36 
10.68 
10.41 
17.86 
24.81 
32  23 
1ft  80 

8.14 
9.98 
10.40 
16.66 
24.48 
29.84 
10.71 

7.90 
9.47 
10.29 
16.88 
23.37 
26.21 
10.20 

7.96 
9.15 
10.50 
14.71 
23.25 
26.52 
10.60 

7.94 
9.12 
10.53 
15.20 
24.33 
19.97 
10.37 

a  41 

1915 

9.98 

1916 

9.54 

1917 

14.48 

1918 

21.01 

1919    

28.34 

11.81 

Av.1914-1920.... 

13.84 

13.87 

14.00 

14.23 

14.76 

15.57 

16.08 

16.44 

15.73 

1476 

14.44 

13.92 

14.80 

1921 - 

1922 -. 

10.25 
8.86 
11.07 
12.16 

10.21 
9.66 
12.20 
12  80 

10.09 
10.18 
1218 

13.42 

10.38 
10  88 
12.22 
16.31 

10.69 
11.16 

12.61 

11.88 
11.62 
12.67 

13.00 
11.71 
13.04 

13.13 
1L48 
13.09 

12  84 
U.20 
13.07 

11.60 
10.84 
12  72 

-11.00 
10.94 
12  42 

9.88 
10.46 
12  09 

11. 14' 
lft71 

12  38 

1924 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 

Table  403. — Timothy  seed:  Farm  price  per  bushel,  15th  of  month,  United  States, 

1910-1924 


Year  beginning 
August 

Aug. 
16 

Sept. 
15 

Oct. 
15 

Nov. 
15 

Dee. 
16 

Jan. 
16 

Feb. 
16 

Mar. 
16 

Apr. 
15 

May 
15 

June 
15 

July 
15 

Weight- 
ed av. 

1910 

$a77 
6.65 
209 
213 

$4.03 
6.91 
1.96 
202 

$4.08 
6.90 
1.82 
208 

$4.11 
ft  72 
1.79 
2.10 

$4.12 
099 
L79 
2.07 

$4.61 
7.26 
L78 
212 

$4.93 
7.33 
1.72 
2  30 

$6.17 
7,27 

1.74 
2  28 

$6.24 
7.16 
1.76 
238 

$5.24 
6.68 
L77 
223 

$5.48 
5.96 

■1.94 
232 

$428 

1911 

$6.52 
3.20 
2  01 

ft  87 

1912. 

2.01 

1913 

2.13 

Av.  1910-1913— 

8.91 

a66 

246 
2.62 
2.22 
a  31 

a  79 

4.55 

a  52 

a  72 

234 
2.72 
2.27 

a  6i 

4.08 

.4.78 
3.25 

3.72 

2  34 
291 
2.26 
a  26 

4.26 
4.67 

3.09 

aos 

218 
286 
2.31 
a  37 
4.21 
4.98 
a  16 

a  74 

263 
3.05 
244 
3.57 
4.34 
8.36 
a04 

3.92 

2.66 
.3.19 

a  46 

a78 

4.61 

a  62 

2.75 

4.07 

2  78 
a  28 
2  70 
a  84 
4.64 
6.61 
297 

4.12 

2  69 
a  51 
2  76 
8  74 
4.69 
6.03 
284 

414 

2  75 
3.33 
3,09 

3.84 
5.05 

a  61 

290 

3.98 

265 
a  26 
3.09 
a  66 
463 
6.46 
299 

a  92 

2  67 
a  08 

a  04 
a  67 

4  49 
5.44 
298 

882 

1944. 

243 
2.66 
236 
a  23 
3.87 
4.58 
4.44 

2  49 

1916 

289 

1916 

a42 

1917 

3.80 

1918 

.   419 

1919 

498 

1920. - 

.  a29 

Av.  1914-1920.*— 

a  36 

2  71 
2.20 
263 
3.20 

3.21 

2  31 
228 
3.01 
3.12 

a  29 

2  70 

248 

a  12 

3.16 

a26 

3.30 

a  49 

a  57 

a  69 

3.69 

3.80 

a  66 

8  61 

8  39 

1921 

2  41 
2  49 
3.15 
288 

2  57 
269 
3.19 

3.03 

2  70 
3.06 
3.37 

2  82 
298 
3.56 

2  96 

aoo 

3.60 

3.11 
299 
3.64 

8  21 

287 
3.48 

2  81 
292 
3.44 

2,63 
3,16 
3.23 

264 

1922 

2,60 

3.10 

1923 

1924 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
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Table  404. — Field  seeds:  Average  price  per  100  pounds  paid  to  growers  for  crop 

of  1919-1928 

ALFALFA  SEED 


State  or  State  sub- 
division 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

State  or  State  sub- 
division 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Southern  Arizona . 

California 

Colorado 

Southern  Idaho . .  - 
Northeastern 

$35.  SO 
30.00 
27.00 
31.65 

25.05 

26.75 

28.30 

$17.00 
15.90 
13.00 
11.80 

13.60 

14.25 

16.40 

$14. 35 
14.00 
11.85 

12.00 

11.10 
10.65 
13.60 

$15.50 
14.75 
11.60 
14.95 

$16.  25 
17.00 
15.25 
15.50 

Southwestern 
Kansas.. - 

Montana ; 

$26.60 
26.00 
26.00 

27.50 

22.30 
28.70 
31.45 
23.50 
33.50 

$14.  70 
17.00 
15.80 

14.00 

12.85 
18.00 
18.75 
20.65 
16.00 

$11.35 
17.85 
10.10 

10.80 

11.20 
13.00 
13.20 
14.75 
11.75 

$12.90 
21.05 
13.90 

13.00 

13:30 

$15.00 
19.26 

Eastern    New 

14.30 

Northwestern 

12.10 

15.50 

Western       Okla- 
homa  

15.25 

Southeastern 

Western  Oregon — 
South  Dakota 

Western  Texas 

Northern  Utah 

17.00 
13.10 
15.50 

18.35 

14.50 
16.00 

ALSIKE  CLOVEE  SEED 


Southern  Idaho. . 
Northern  Illinois- 
Northern  Indiana- 
Iowa 

Southern    Michi- 
gan  

Minnesota 

Westorn  New 
York- 


$40.15 
39.60 
41.70 
40.35 

44.90 
39.25 

39.20 


$22.00 
22.05 
21.75 
19.95 

20.90 
19.25 

21.10 


$14.  50 
14.  C5 
14.80 
15.15 

13.50 
13.66 

14.50 


$13.  £0 
13.80 
14.55 


13.50 

12.95 


$13.  50 
14.20 

12.85 


12.90 
12.30 


Northwestern 
Ohio 

Western  Oregon— 
Northeastern 

Wisconsin— 

Southeastern 

Wisconsin 


$40.80 
40.45 


40.25 
41.20 


23.60 

18.95 
20.20 


$13.  30 
13.68 


$12.90 
15.20 


14.30 
14.20 


11.80 
12.86 


$13.05 
13.35 

12.45 

12.25 


BED  CLOVEE  SEED 


Idaho _. 

Northern  Illinois-. 

Central  Illinois 

Northern  Indiana. 
Central  Indiana— 
Southern  Indiana. 
Northeastern 

Iowa.: . 

Southeastern 

Iowa -.... 

Southwestern 

Iowa , 


Southern   Michi- 
gan  


$45.60 
43.30 
43.70 
45.50 
45.50 
42.50 

42.10 

40.50 

42.70 

40.60 

46.00 


$13.  95 
18.70 
18.40 
19.10 
18.50 
16.05 

17.80 

18.30 

17.26 

15.65 

17.10 


$15. 10 
16.30 
16.55 
17.00 
16.55 
16.45 

16.45 

16.40 

15.90 
15.30 

16.60 


$16.  75 
17.25 
16.65 
17.20 
16.15 
15.86 

16.60 

16.10 

17.06 
16.30 

17.35 


$18.  25 
20.40 
20.40 
19.70 
19.70 


19.86 


18.70 


Minnesota - 

Missouri--- 

Nebraska 

Nortwestern 

Ohio 

Western  Oregoni- 

Washington ... 

Northeastern 

Wisconsin ... 

Southeastern 

Wisconsin—  .... 
Southwestern 

Wisconsin 


$43.10 
39.25 
41.25 

44.40 

47.50 
45.00 

43.80 

46.60 

43.65 


$16.  75 
15.86 
14.65 

19.05 

22.35 
18.00 

16.30 

18.40 

16.75 


$15.50 
16.05 
15.35 

17.20 

15.30 
15.25 

16.65 

17.55 

16.86 


$17. 10  $19. 00 
15.55  18.35 
16.16 


17.55 
20.10 


17.35 
17.90 
17.46 


19.30 
19.65 


18.30 
19.70 
19.70 


SWEET  CLOVER  SEED 


Colorado. 

Idaho 

Illinois 


Minnesota 

Montana 


$21.  CO 
24.75 
24.00 
23.50 
21.00 
23.25 


$9.90 
10.00 
16.30 
8.15 
8.00 
11.50 


$4.25 
6.50 

10.15 
5.10 
4.50 
5.00 


$4.55 


7.10 

7.75 
6.85 
7.00 


$8.60 


9.70 
9.10 
9.15 
9.15 


Nebraska 

North  Dakota.. 

Oklahoma 

South  Dakota- 
Utah 


i. 


$25.00 
23.00 
22.00 
21.00 
26.00 


$12.50 
9.60 
9.00 
9.50 
8.50 


$6.60 
4.40 
6.00 
5.00 
3.00 


$7.35 


7.00 


$9.00 


9.70 
10.00 


TIMOTHY  SEED 


Southern  Idaho  _ 
Northern  Illinois. 
Central  Illinois— 
Southern  Illinois. 

Indiana 

Northeastern 

Iowa 

Northwestern 

Iowa 

Southeastern 

Iowa 

Southwestern 

Iowa ^.. 

Kansas. 

Northwestern 

Minnesota 

East  central 

Minnesota 

Southern  Minne- 
sota  


$11.25 
9.85 
10.50 
10.15 
10.75 

10.10 

9.76 

10.60 

10.65 
10.00 

9.66 

9.66 
9.70 


$5.25 
6.50 
6.30 
6.76 
6.25 

5.40 

6.90 

6.05 

5.60 
6.25 

5.10 

5.75 
6.50 


$4.10 
4.60 
4.85 
4.95 
4.70 

4.20 

4.15 

4.50 

4.10 
6.60 

4.35 

4.40 

4.45 


$4.45 
4.70 
4.95 
6.15 
6.16 

4.70 

4.50 

4.60 

4.55 


4.55 
5.05 
4.85 


$5.50 


6.15 
6.00 
6.50 

6.30 


5.95 
5.90 


6.25 


West   central 

Minnesota 

Northeastern 

Missouri 

Northwestern 

Missouri 

Southwestern 

Missouri 

Nebraska . 

North  Dakota 

Northeastern 

Ohio 

Northwestern 

Ohio 

Northeastern 

South  Dakota— . 
Southeastern 

South  Dakota- 
Wisconsin 


$9.90 

10.66 

10.60 

10.36 
9.«0 
9.35 

11.05 

10.70 

9.65 

9.96 

10.00 


$5.25 
5.75 


6.60     3.95 


4.65 
6.50 


5.  80     5.  20 


6.65 

5.85 

5.05 

5.65 
5.90 


$4.75 
4.30 


3.70 
.5.50 


4. 86 

4.70 

4.45 
■* 

4.05 
4.80 


$4.76 
4. 
4. 


4.55 

4.95 

6.00 

4.60 

4.60 
5.06 


$6.05 

6.65 


6.55 
6.66 

5.76 
5.95 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Eesearch.   Compiled  fron  data  of  the  Hay; 
Weighted  average  price  based  on  reports  received  annually  from  seed  shippers. 
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Table  405. — Alfalfa  seed:  Average  spot  price  per  100  pounds,  Kansas  City,  1910- 

1924 


Year  beginning 
July 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Aver- 
age 

1910 

<>) 
$10.50 
10.00 

8 

$10.27 
9.57 

$13.34 
11.50 
9.84 
8.25 

$12.88 
10.48 
9.64 
8.12 

$12.88 
10.00 
10.00 
7.70 

$12.88 
10.17 
10.00 

7.75 

$12.88 
11.03 
9.90 
8.00 

$12.88 
10.90 
9.81 
8.00 

$12.88'     (1) 
ia  91  $10.  45 
9.88    10.09 
8.00     a42 

(') 

$10.25 

10.25 

9.36 

(■) 
$10.  41 
11.71 

9.50 

1911 

1912 

1913 

$10.16 

a  56 

1914 

1915 

9.50 

(') 

17.81 
12100 
12.90 
14.50 
25.00 

10.20 
14.17 
17.58 
12.52 
13.91 
17.70 
26.  TO 

11.88 
14.98 
12.63 
13.25 
13.02 
20.  00 
14  79 

10.34 
'  15.  69 
11.23 
13.51 
13.12 
23.50 
14.67 

10.00 
15.57 
10.50 
14  00 
13.46 
27.72 
12.50 

10.37 
16.08 
10.68 
14  00 
13.31 
30.00 
14  00 

11.87 
17.40 
10.62 
13.50 
13.58 
30.00 
15.00 

13.  15 
16.23 
11.00 
13.60 
13.75 
33.77 
14.62 

13.11 
17.26 
1L00 
13.50 
13.75 
2ft  73 
1&25 

12.53 
17.25 
11.18 
14  38 

iao4 

25.00 

13.75; 

12.25 
17.26 
11.80 
15.00 
14  27 
26.00 
13.25 

12.25 
17.25 
12.00 
12.42 
14  21 
25.00 
12.75 

1L45 

1916 

1917 

12.33 
13.47 

1918. 

13.53 

1919 : 

.24  41 

1920 

16.72 

Av.,  1914-1320... 

15.28 

15.87 

14.36 

14.58 

14  82 

15.49 

16.00 

16.57 

14.661  15.30 

15.56 

15.13 

15.31 

1981        

12.75 

12.75 
13.12 
(') 
21.00 

12.12 

14,50 
14.75 
19.25 

1L50 

14.25 
14.65 

11.50 
16.00 
17. 10 

11.00 
17.50 

11.12 

17.85 

12.26 
17.36 

13.88 
16.00 

14.25 
16.10 
22.50 

13.00 
15.90 
23.00 

13.00 

15.00 

12  43 

1922_   „. 

1923      

1924 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  daily  Kansas  City  Price  Current  and 
the  Seed  World,  average  of  daily  prices. 
1  No  quotations. 

Table  406. — Bed  clover  seed,  prime  contract  grade:  Average  spot  price  per  100 
pounds,  Chicago,  1910-1984 


Year  beginning 
September 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Aver- 
age 

1910 _. 

Mil.. 

$16.13 
20.10 

17.  66 
11.09 

$15.13 
2tt  63 
18.38. 
13.35 

$14  45 
20.63 

lao* 

13.96 

$14  86 
20.76 
18.88 
14  88 

$15.04 
21.81 
19.90 
14  75 

$14.80 
23.13 
19.88 
14.46 

$15.25 
22.60 
19.25 
14  04 

$16.13 
21.63 
21.38 
13.00 

$15. 81 
20.56 
ia40i 
.13.00 

$16.10 
2a  13 
16.00 
13.50 

$15.76 
2a  00 
16.60 
14  16 

$19.26 

16.00 
14  70 
17.81 

$15.64 
2a  68 

1912 

18.16 

1913. 

13.99 

1914 

17.19 

18.40 
14.85 
22.38, 
35.00 
60.00 
28.68 

15.  08 
21.06 
16,00 
26.16 
35.50 
53.10 
22.28 

15,00 
2a  06 
17.60 

2a  8i 

36.00 
6L?0 
2L67 

15  69 

aa72 

17.91 
27.41 
37.50 
82  00 
29.00 

16.84 
19.59 
18.19 
31.40 
42  60 
64  23 
21.52 

16.29 
21 19 
19.38 
34  38 
42.8( 
66.73 

lass 

14  30; 

iaoo 

18  81 
33.72 
64  60 
64  22 

taw 

13.80 
16.69 
17.90 
32  15 
sa  00 
44  96 
17.86 

13.50 
16.00 
ia33 
30.  51 
46.60 
86.00 
19.00 

13.50 
14  60 
18.39 
30.45 
46.80 
36.00 
19.00 

13.60 
14  00 
19.08 

15. 19 
16.83 
20.33 

1482 

1915 

17.99 

1916 

iaoo 

1917 

1918- 

IBM      ., 

49.10 
.36.08 
19.00 

50.00 
29.85 
19.00 

43.52 

45.86 

1920 

2A  22 

Av.,  1914-1920 

26.34 

28.88 

2a  89 

27,31 

29.06 

29.58 

29.83 

27.62 

25.56 

26.26 

1921 

18.01 
16.42 
20.08 
22.20 

18.32 
19.40 
22.15 
26.72 

laso 
2a  22 
21.00 
29.44 

18.50 

sai2 

2a  84 
20.45 

22.49 
20.60 
21.20 

24  52 
19.66 
19.40 

22.00 

iaoo 

17.98 

21.77 
16.90 
17.83 

19.38 
17.48 
17.58 

iaoo 

17.50 
18.83 

16.22 
17.52 
20.00 

19.86 

1822 

iaes 

19S3   - 

20.62   20.86 

19.80 

1924 

31.08 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
Seed  World,  average  of  daily  prices. 


Table  407. — Alsike  clover  seed:  Averag 

e  spot  price  per 

bushel,  Toledo,  1914-19U 

Year  beginning 
September 

Sept. 

Got. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Aver- 
age 

1914 

$8.96 

laor 

11.62 

16.92 

36.17 
15.34 
12  37 
10.64 
8.65 

$8.59 
9.40 
11.61 
15.59 
2a  09 

36.71 
14  98 
11.92 
ltt50 
a  95 

$8.17 
9.15 
11.86 
16.31 
26.41 

i'3u.89 

13.93 

11.46 

10.50 

9.15 

$8.06 
9.10 

•11.50 
16  22 

»$7.»0 
9.48 
11.40 
12  37 

$as2 

9.63 

11.62 

$9.13 
9.88 
11.74 

1916 

1916 

$9.59 
9.88 
12  6T 

$10.27 
10.24 
13.3* 
1&17 

28.72 

17.35 
10.72 

meo 
iai8 

12.48 

$10.35 

ia72 

14  35 

29.97 
17,70 
10.64 
KH74 
9.67 
12.72 

$10.33 
11.18 
14  46 
19.68 

31.47 

16.96 
■11.05 

iaoi 

9.43 
12.86 

$ltt26 
11.30 
16.31 
ia70 

34  67 
16.00 
11.64 
ia76 
9.30 

$9.78 
1418 

1917 

24  23 

23.96 

10  82 
10  82 

mis 

10.73 

25.00 
19.24 

ia7i 

9.81 
10.48 
10.38 

1919... ...; 

26.30 
16.84 
ltt62, 
10.11 
10.52 
11.31 

2437 

13.50 

112? 

Itt42 

9.73 

28.62 
12  43 
11.71 
10.25 
10.17 

28.74 

1920_ :... 

147* 

1921 

It  17 

1922 

10.49 

1923 

9.7* 

1924     . 

, 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research. 
>  Price  based  on  very  few  sales. 


Compiled  from  the  Seed  World,  average  of  daily  prices. 


820'         Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  19&4 


Table  408. — Timothy  seed,  prime  contract  grade.   Average  spot  price  per  100  pounds, 

Chicago,  1910-1924 


Year  beginning 
August 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aver- 
age 

1910 

$6.36 
14.31 
6.13 
6.59 

$9.45 
15.20 
4.81 
6.58 

$9.32 
15.81 
4.44 
6.61 

$9.64 

moo 

4.05 
6.41 

$9.97 
16.45 
4.13 
6.56 

$10. 41 
16  26 
413 
5.63 

til.  40 
16  26 
3.88 
6.46 

$12.03 
16  60 
3.76 
5.19 

$12.00 
14.50 
3.88 
6.30 

$12  00 
13.70 
416 
6.47 

$11.66 
11.63 
469 
5.63 

$18.60 
10.25 

5.28 
6.87 

$10.64 

1911.. 

14  66 

1912 

4.44 

1913 

6.51 

1914. 

6.31 
8.19 
7.00 
8.25 
8.90 
11.75 
a  89 

6.34 
9.19 

4.99 
8.44 
10.00 
11.50 
7.50 

5.64 
8.35 
5.43 
8.56 
10.00 
11.25 
671 

6.48 

a  46 

6.60 

7.82 

10.30 

11.60 

669 

6.61 
a73 
6.74 
7.63 
11.00 
.12.25 
613 

7.89 
a  70 
5.65 
8.25 
11.00 
13.62 
6.78 

7.45 
8.76 
6.65 
a  94 
10.00 
14  30 
5.05 

7.35 
8,65 
6.78 
8.65 
10.50 
13.07 
4.66 

a  84 
a  80 
6  81 
8.26 
11.00 
11.76 
6.04 

6.88 
8.94 
8.20 
8.41 
12.00 
12  00 
6.30 

7.26 
9.20 
a  14 
7.81 
12  00 
12.00 
6.27 

7.40 
8.76 
8.01 

ass 

12  00 
11.86 
6.07 

695 

1916 — :. 

8.69 

i9ie 

6.39 

1917.. — 

a  32 

1918— 

10.72 

1919. 

12.24 

1920 

6.01 

Av.,  1914-1920. 

8.47 

8.28 

7.99 

7.96 

8.30 

868 

8.58 

8.35 

8.60 

a  82 

8.81 

8.85 

a  47 

1921 

4.60 
4.59 
5.91 
7.82 

4.30 
4.96 
7.19 
6.84 

486 
6.89 
7.45 
6.28 

5.31 
6.26 
7.24 
6.44 

5.63 
626 
7.26 
6.66 

6.94 
625 
8.71 

600 
619 
9.44 

5.69 
6  81 
9.38 

5.22 
5.60 

8.93 

6.19 

5.70 

a73 

4.67 
613 

8.75 

450 
6.04 
a  75 

6.14 

1922 

6.80 

1923 

1924 

a  14 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
Seed  World,  average  of  daily  prices. 

Table  409. — Alfalfa  seed:  Price  per  bushel  paid  by  farmers,  16th  of  month,  United 

States,  1912-1924 


■    Year 

Jan. 
15 

Feb. 

Mar. 
15 

Apr. 
16 

May 
15 

June 
15 

July 
15 

Aug. 
15 

Sept. 
15 

Oct, 
15 

Nov. 
15 

Dec. 
15 

1912 

$10.26 
9.73 
8.31 
9.61 
12.10 
16  79 

12.04 
1424 
24  22 
11.84 
11.24 
12  64 
13.34 

$10. 07 
9.41 
829 
9.61 
11.67 
10.87 

11.70 
14  51 
23.70 
10.70 
11.38 
1217 
12.98 

$16  07 
10.06 
7.79 
9.14 
11.51 
10.52 

13.06 
1411 
21.06 
11.00 
10.38 
12.06 
13.01 

$10.  52 
a  96 
8.85 
9.60 
11.30 
10.72 

12.43 
16.47 
21.19 
11.14 
10.67 
1215 
13.10 

$9.84 
a  73 
8.97 
10.00 
10.67 
11.00 

11.82 
16  67 
18  32 
10.81 
10.94 
12.86 
12.77 

$9.73 
7.65 
8.45 
9.71 
10.00 
10.94 

11.68 
17.51 
1687 
1614 
11.19 
12  31 
11.68 

$9.49 

1913 

$8  25 
8.30 
a  79 

10.27 
9.72 

11.84 
12  48 
21.26 
10.91 
10.33 
11.99 
12  75 

$9.60 
7.98 
9.29 

11.04 
9.98 

12.00 
12.70 
22  66 
12.74 
10.76 
12.42 
12.74 

$9.78 
a  01 
9.68 

12.21 

10.34 

12.24 
13.12 
24  64 
12  47 
11.37 
12  50 
13.21 

$9.99 
a  17 
9.50 
12  64 
10.32 

12.34 
13.65 
25.22 
11.62 
11.72 
12.86 
13.49 

$9.75 
8.38 
9.62 
12.10 
10.62 

12.35 
14  32 
26.08 
11.43 
11.45 
13. 19 
13.37 

7.25 

1914. 

1916. 

8.81 
9.76 

1916 ... 

10.31 

1917 

11.16 

1918 

12  00 

1919 

20.27 

1920. 

12.99 

1921 

10.38 

1922... 

11.69 

1923 

12.44 

1924.... 

12.63 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 

Table  410. — Clover  seed:  Price  per  bushel  paid  by  farmers,  15th  of  month,  United 

States,  1912-1924 


Year 

Jan. 
16 

Feb. 
15 

Mar. 
16 

Apr. 
15 

May 

16 

June 
16 

July 
15 

Aug. 
16 

Sept. 
15 

Oct. 
15 

Nov. 
15 

Dec. 

15 

1912 

$13.49 
12.47 
9.86 
9.89 
11.71 
12.23 

19.15 
27.87 
32.05 
13.38 
14  48 
13.66 
14  92 

$12.82 
12.12 
9.79 
10.05 
11.20 
12.36 

18.71 
27.22 
31.38 
13.17 
1404 
13.  85 
14  73 

$11.  78 
11.94 
10.39 
9.79 
1L27 
12.38 

17.84 
27.82 
27.64 
13.66 
13.20 
13.41 
14  67 

$11.  61 
10.22 
16  76 
10.18 
10.90 
12.64 

19.42 

2a  73 

23.31 
13.00 
12.11 
13.84 
14  46 

$11.28 
9.32 
10.32 
11. 14 
10.61 
1126 

20.84 
28.82 
18.94 
12  84 
12.64 
14  38 
15.05 

$11.23 
9.13 
10.06 
10.26 
10.87 
14  28 

21.25 
29.63 
16.13 
12.89 
12.85 
13.40 
1614 

$11.10 

1913 

1914 

1915 

$11. 39 
9.82 
10.34 
11.98 
11.29 

16  46 
24  26 
32.  09 
14  02 
13,44 
1&76 
13.49 

$11.  62 
9.77 
10.32 
12.22 
11.67 

18.90 
26.04 
35.00 
13.62 
1410 
14  06 
15.08 

$12  30 
9.45 
10.33 
12.68 
12.07 

20.13 
26.72 
35.64 
13.52 
15.39 
14.12 
15.36 

$12.  90 
9.84 
10.08 
12  69 
12.28 

20.35 
2a  24 
35.  73 
13.66 
15.40 
14  02 
15.37 

$12.  90 
9.77 
9.99 
12.14 
12.30 

19.71 
2a  07 
34.28 
13.48 
16.12 
13.94 
16.25 

9.43 
10.04 
11.86 

1916 

1L10 

1917 

1499 

1918 

23.10 

1919 

31.04 

1920. 

1466 

1921 

12  82 

1922. 

13.32 

1923 

1430 

1924 

16.83 

Division  of  Crop  and  livestock  Estimates. 


Crops  other  than  Grains,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables 


821. 


Table  411. —  Timothy  seed:  Price  per  bushel  paid  by  farmers,  15th  of  month,  United 

States,  1912-1924 


Year 

Jan. 
16 

Feb. 
IS 

Mar. 
15 

Apr. 
15 

May 
15 

June 
15 

July 
15 

Aug. 
15 

Sept. 
15  ■ 

Oct. 

15 

Nov. 
15 

Dec. 
15 

$7.37 
2.44 
2.98 
3.48 
4.01 
3.81 

4.66 
5.68 
6.88 
4.10 
3.88 
4.03 
4.32 

$6.59 
2.57 
2.99 
3.49 
3.99 
3.93 

4.56 
6.79 
6.83 
3.91 
3.79 
4.03 
4.17 

$3.89 
2.76 
3.17 
3.48 
3.60 
3.98 

4.71 
5.96 
6.01 
3.65 
3.56 
3.61 
4.18 

$3.66 
2.84 
3.25 
3.59 
3.08 
4.12 

4.98 
5.92 
5.41 
3.41 
3.34 
3.93 
4.16 

$2.84 
2.85 
3.19 
3.74 
3.01 
4.14 

5.10 
6.05 
4.84 
3.48 
3.48 
4.13 
4.02 

$2.67 
2.87 
3.11 
3.69 
3.05 
4.12 

6.20 
6.06 
4.70 
3.62 
3.09 
4.24 
3.95 

$2.47 

1913         

$2.51 
2.90 
3.42 
3.80 
3.17 

4.49 
6.43 
6.43 
4.40 
3.83 
3.83 
4.23 

$2.47 
2.94 
3.66 
3.96 
3.22 

4.56 
6.46 
6.87 
4.27 
4.04 
3.94 
4.30 

$2.33 
2.97 
3.60 
3.98 
3.24 

4.67 
5.50 
6.94 
4.05 
4.00 
3.97 
4.44 

$2.43 
2.95 
3.67 
4.03 
3.27 

4.68 
6.66 
7.03 
4.08 
4.03 
3.96 
4.40 

$2.40 
2.97 
3.46 
4.04 
3.60 

4.55 
6.73 
6.91 
4.02 
4.04 
3.99 
4.36 

2.84 

1914 

3.06 

1915 

3.73 

1916 

1917 

3.11 
4.20 

1918 

5.23 

1919      

6.24 

1920 

4.64 

192JL , 

1923 

3.63 

3.74 
4.14 

1924 

4.15 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 


TOBACCO 
Table  412. — Tobacco:  Acreage,  production,    value,    exports,  etc.,    United   States, 


1909- 

1910.... ; 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Av.  1909-1913. 

1914 

1916- - 

1916. 

1917. 

1918 

1919.. 

1920 

Av.  1914-1920 

1921 

1922 

1923- 

1924» 


Acreage 


Acres 
1, 19S,  000 
1,366,000 
l,0i3,000 
1, 226, 000 
1,  216, 000 


1, 223, 000 


1,224,000 
1,870,000 
1,  413,  000 
1,  618,  000 
1, 647,  000 
1,961,000 
1,960,000 


1,583,000 


1,  427,  000 
1, 695, 000 
1,877,000 
1,720,000 


yield 
per 
acre 


Pounds 
814.8 
807.7 
893.7 
785.5 
784.3 


814.3 


845.7 
776.4 
816.0 
823.1 
873.7 
761.1 
807.3 


810.8 


749.6 
736.6 
807.2 
722.6 


Production 


Pounds 
1,065,133,000 
1,103,416,000 
905, 109, 000 
962,  856,  000 
953,734,000 


996,049,000 


1, 034,  679,  000 
1,062,237,000 
1, 153,  278, 000 
1,249,276,000 
1, 439,  071,  000 
1, 466,  481, 000 
1, 582,  226, 000 


1,283,760,000 


Aver- 
age 
farm 
price 
per 
pound 
Dec.  1 


Gents 
10.1 
9.3 
9.4 
10.8 
12.8 


10.4 


9.8 
9.1 
14.7 
24.0 
28.0 
39.0 
21.2 


10 


1,069,693,000 
1,  246, 837, 000 
1,  615, 110,  000 
1,242, 623, 000  * 


19.9 
23.2 
19.9 
20.6 


Farm 
value 
Dec.  1 


.Dollars  t 
106,374,000 
102,142,000 
86, 210, 000 
104,063,000 
122,  481,  000 


104,  054, 000 


101,  411, 000 
96,  281, 600 
169,672,000 
300,  449,  000 
402,264,000 
570,868,000 
335,  675,  000 


282,374,000 


212,  728,  600 
289,248,000 
301, 096,  000 
256,346,000 


Value 
per 
acre1 


Dollars 
82.14 
74.77 
84.12 
84.88 

100.72 


86.07 


82.85 

7a  28 

120.03 
197.92 
244.23 
292.60 
171.26 


178.  36 


149.  07 
17ft  65 
160.41 
149.04 


Domestic 
exports  of 
unmanufac- 
tured, fiscal 
year  begin- 
ning July  1 


Pounds 
357, 196, 074 
356,  327, 072 
379,  845, 320 
418, 796,  906 
449.  749, 982 


392,183,071 


348, 346, 091 
443,  293, 166 
411,  598, 860 
289, 170,686 
629,  287, 761 
648,037,655 
506,  526,  449 


468,  037,  237 


463,  388,  521 
454,364, 160 
597,630,437 


Division  of  Orop  and  Livestock  Estimates.    Figures  in  italics  are  census  returns. 
»  Based  upon  farm  price  Dee.  1.  '  Preliminary. 


Imports  of 
unmanu- 
factured, 
fiscal  year 
beginning 
Julyl 


Pounds 

46,853,389 

48,203,288 

54,740,380 

67, 977, 118 

61,174,751 


55,789,785 


45,764,728 
48,013,335 
46,186,347 
79, 367, 563 
83, 961, 103 
94,005,182 
58,923,217 


66,165,925 


66, 225, 437 
7s;  785, 718 
54,341,010 


822         Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  19% 

Table  413. — Tobacco:  Acrea§e,  production,  and  total  farm  value,  by  States, 


Acreage 

Production 

Total  value  basis  Dec.  1 
price 

1922 

1923 

19241 

1922 

1923 

19241 

1922 

1923 

1924' 

1,000 
acres 
9 
28 
2 
43 
26 

209 
9 

505 
85 
11 

3 

46 
18 
40 

5 

625 

•     130 

1 

1,000 
acres 
9 
29 
2 
45 
27 

204 
» 

585 
102 
17 

4 
47 
22 
44 

6 
578 
146 

1 

1,000 

acres 

9 

28 

2 

46 

28 

214 
8 

497 
94 
41 

7 

46 
21 
39 

6 
603 
130 

1 

lflOO 
pounds 

9,612 
29,260 

2,220 
56,760 
20,020 

156,750 
7,426 

252,500 

54,400 

6,940 

3,300 
41,400 
16,200 
45,600 

4,600 

446,260 

94,250 

450 

1,000 
pounds 
12,690 
40,262 
2,260 
58,950 
21,384 

150,960 
7,740 

409,500 
74,460 
11,237 

4,292 
42,770 
19,778 
48,092 

6,600 

494,190 

109,500 

465 

1,000 
pounds 
11,790 
36,820 
2,350 
59,800 
21,420 

139,100 
6,400 

278,320 
41,360 
31, 201 

5,600 
29,900 
18,417 
36,660 

6,000 

419,  585 

97,600 

400 

1,000 
dollars 

3,633 

11,792 

821 

9,082 

3,504 

37,620 

1,634 

76,508 

12,  612 

1,544 

1,561 
7,866 
2,764 
9,120 

1,305 

87, 019 

20,735 

248 

1,000 
dollars 

5,558 

18,717 

450 

10,670 

6,009 

29,588 

1,703 

94,594 

14,147 

3,483 

2,185 
6,169 
2,769 
5,290 

1,848 

82,038 

16,658 

232 

lfiOO 
dollars 
3,160 

11,893 

New  York 

524 

9,389 

6,762 

29,767 

1,372 

North  Carolina. 

Bonth  Carolina 

71,807 
7,031 

8,299 

Fljrida 

2,106 

Ohio ^ 

5,801 
3,057 

4,766 

1,500 

71,757 

18,138 

Louisiana ._   

220 

United  States— - 

1,695 

1,877 

1,720 

1,246,837 

1,615,110 

1,242,623 

289,248 

301, 096 

256,346 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
i  Preliminary. 

Table  414. — Tobacco:  Acreage,  yield,  and  production,  by  types  and  districts,  1928 

and  1924 


Acreage 

Yield 

Production 

Type  and  State 

1923 

1924  ■ 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924  < 

(Sgar  types: 

Acres 

9,000 
29,000 

2,000 

48,000 

27,600 

500 

44,000 

1,800 

3,800 

Acres 

9,000 
28,000 

2,000 

46,000 

30,600 

500 

39,000 

1,700 

3,500 

Us. 
1,410 
1,388 
1,125 
1,310 
926 
800 
1,093 
1,000 
1,073 

Lbs. 

1,310 

1,315 

1,175 

1,300 

650 

950 

940 

874 

960 

Pounds 

12,690,000 

40,252,000 

2,260,000 

68,960,000 

26,530,000 

400,000 

48,092,000 

1,800,000 

4,160,000 

Pounds 
11,790,000 

36,820,000 

New  York— 

2,350,000 
59,800,030 

Ohio           

16,830,000 

476,000 

36,660,000 

1,488,000 

3,430,000 

Total  cigar  type 

162,700 

160,300 

1,193 

1,058 

194,124,000 

169. 641, 000 

Chewing,  smoking,  snuff,  and 
export: 
Burley— 

2,000 
8,500 
17,600 
14,900 
6,000 
296,000 
24,600 

/ 

2,800 
7,500 
14,200 
14,000 
6,000 
290,000 
31,000 

1,100 
860 
862 
880 

1,100 
880 
880 

1,125 
800 
865 
850 

1,000 
846 
850 

2,200,000 
7,310,000 
15, 170, 000 
13, 110,  000 
6,600,000 
260,480,000 
21,648,000 

3,150,000 

West  Virginia-    

6,000,000 

Ohio         

12, 290, 000 

11,900,000 

6,000,000 

245,050,000 

Tennessee 

26,350,000 

Total  burley 

369,600 

365,600 

883 

850 

326,  518,000 

310,740,000 

Paducah — 

78,500 
25,000 

66,000 

18,000 

810 
760 

785 
726 

63,586,000 
19,000,000 

43,960,000 

Tennessee 

13,050,000 

Total  Paducah 

103,500 

74,000 

796 

768 

82,  585, 000 

57, 010, 000 

■  Preliminary, 


Grops  other  than  Gradna,  Frudts,  and  Vegetables  823 

Table  414. — Tobacco:  Average,  yield,  and  production,  by  types  and  districts,  1988 

and  1924 — Continued. 


Type  and  State 

Acreage 

Yield 

Production 

1923 

1924  < 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 

Chewing,  smoking,  snuff,  and 
export— -Continued. 
Henderson — 

Acres 
83,500 

Acres 
66,000 

Lbs. 
880 

Lis. 
850 

-  Pounds 

73,480,000 

Pounds 
55,250,000 

One  Sucker — 

6,600 

39,500 
16,600 

6,500 
21,000 
12,000 

950 
815 
760 

930 
800 
660 

6,268,000 
32,195,000 
12,616,000 

6,042,000 

16,800,000 

7,800,000 

Total  One  Sucker 

62,700 

39,500 

823 

775 

51,079,000 

30,642,000 

Olarksville  and  Eopklns- 
ville— 

77,500 
77,000 

09,009 
66,00* 

800 
.  700 

825 
740 

62,000,000 
53,900,000 

56,925,000 

48,840,000 

Total  Clarksrflle  and 
Hopkinsville 

154,600 

135,000 

760 

783 

116,900,000 

105,765,000 

7,600 
52,400 

7,200 
56,000 

735 
835 

725 
736 

6,586,000 
43,754,000 

5,220,000 

41,160,000 

Old  Belt- 

142,000 
270,000 

148,000 
231,000 

700 
641 

605 
570 

99,420,000 
173, 200, 000 

89,  670, 000 

North  Carolina 

131, 670, 000 

Total  Old  Belt 

412,000 

379,000 

662 

584 

272,620,000 

221,240,000 

New  Belt—                          , 
North  Carolina- _•_ 

315,000 

102,000 

14,700 

200 

266,000 

94,000 

38,800 

3,500 

750 
730 
625 
660 

551 
440 
760 
620 

236,300,000 

74,460,000 

9,187,000 

132,000 

146,650,000 
41,860,000 

29,600,000 

2,170,000 

Total  New  Belt 

431,900 

402,300 

74* 

646 

320,079,000 

219, 680, 000 

Total  flue  cured  (Old  and 
New  Belt)  

843,900 

781,30* 

702 

564 

592,699,000 

440,920,000 

Maryland     and     Eastern 
Ohio  Export — 

27,000 
1,800 

400 

28,00* 

1,200 

40* 

792 

1,18* 

860 

70S 
650 

800 

21,384,000 

2,070,000 

344,000 

at,  4M.000 

Ohio 

780,000 

320,000 

Total  export- — 

29,200 

20,80* 

815 

761 

23,798,000 

22,520,000 

Other- 

500 

2,800 

3,000 

1,000 

100 

500 

3,000 

2,000 

1,000 

100 

500 

834 
818 
466 
86* 

430 
487 
800 

400 
800 

250,000 
2,336,000 
2,459,000 

465,000 
86,000 

215,000 

1,460,000 

1,600,000 

400,009 

80,000 

Total  other  - 

7,400 

6,600 

755 

569 

5,687,000 

3,756,000 

Total  chewing,  smok- 
ing, snuff,  and  ex- 

1,714,300 

1,559,700 

77a  5 

687.9 

1,320,986,000 

1, 072, 982, 000 

Total,  all  types 

1,877,000 

1,720,000 

807.2 

722.5 

1,616,110,000 

1, 242,  623, 000 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
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Table  415. — Tobacco:   Yield  per  acre,  by  Slates,  1909-1.924 


State 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Av. 
1909- 
1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

Lbs. 

1,600 

1,  660 

1,175 

985 

710 

775 
875 
600 
800 
700 

710 

925 

950 

1,180 

885 
835 
730 
550 

Lbs. 
1,730 
1,730 
1,250 
1,500 
690 

780 
640 
600 
630 
680 

«80 

810 

880 

1,050 

1,050 
810 
760 
550 

Lbs. 
1,650 
1,625 
1,330 
1,420 
735 

800 
750 
710 
«10 

900 

940 

925 

-910 

1,250 

800 
880 
810 
450 

Lbs. 
1,700 
1,700 
1,300 
1,450 
660 

600 
760 
620 
700 
830 

840 

920 

800 

1,290 

1,000 
780 
660 
300 

Lbs. 
1,550 
1,550 
1,020 
1,200 
740 

770 
680 
670 
760 
1,000 

1,000 
750 
750 

1,180 

650 

760 
720 
450 

Lbs. 
1,646 
1,651 
1,215 
1,311 
707 

745 
741 
640 
740 

822 

834 

866 

858 

1,190 

877 

813 

•    736 

460 

Lbs. 
1, 750 
1,770 
1,300 
1,450 
800 

650 

820 

650 

730 

1,000 

1,000 
900 
900 

1,180 

1,200 
910 
820 
400 

Lbs. 
1,100 
1,350 
1,200 
1,350 
740 

750 
870 
620 
580 
880 

910 
900 
840 
900 

900 
810 
760 
420 

Lbs. 
1,660 

1,630 

1,230 

1,360 

770 

680 

900 

650 

520 

1,180 

1,210 

Ohio - --. 

950 

930 

1,270 

950 

900 

800 

450 

United  States 

814.8 

807.7 

893.7 

785.5 

784.3 

817.  2 

845.7 

775.4 

816.0 

State 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Av. 
1914- 
1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Lbs. 
1,400 
1,400 
1,260 
1,400 
790 

700 
800 
630 
710 
1,000 

1,100 
960 
960 

1,000 

940 
900 
810 
350 

Lbs. 
1,600 
1,500 
1,250 
1,420 
830 

770 
720 
705 
720 
800 

960 

980 

930 

1,330 

900 
960 
800 
420 

Lbs. 
1,540 
1,666 
1,290 
1,320 
675 

530 
700 
616 
722 
530 

960 

860 

800 

1,270 

1,000 
800 
810 
434 

Lbs. 
1,660 
1,480 
1,280 
1,510 
876 

730 
800 
694 
650 
600 

1,060 

960 
900 

1,248 

1,000 
850 
730 
600 

Lbs. 
1,500 
1,528 
1,267 
1,401 
783 

687 
801 
638 
662 
856 

1,026 
930 
893 

1,171 

984 
876 
789 
425 

Lbs. 
1,370 
1,464 
1,280 
1,460 
715 

550 
750 
561 
630 
664 

900 
920 

875 
1,281 

925 
846 
750 
450 

Lbs. 
1,068 
1,045 
1,110 
1,320 
770 

750 
825 
500 
640 
640 

1,100 

•  900 

900 

1,140 

900 
850 
725 
450 

Lbs. 
1,410 
1,388 
1,125 
1,310 
792 

740 
860 
700 
730 
661 

1.073 
910 
899 

1,093 

1,100 

865 
750 
465 

Lbs. 
1,310 

1,315 

New  York 

1,175 

1,300 

766 

650 

West  Virginia 

800 
560 

440 

761 

Florida 

800 

Ohio.                       

650 

877 

940 

1,000 

834 

750 

400 

United  States 

823.1 

873.7 

751.1 

807.3 

813.2 

749.6 

735.6 

807.2 

722.5 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 


Crops  other  than  Grains,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables  825 


Table  416. — Tobacco:  Percentage  reduction  from  full  yield  per  acre,  from  stated 
causes,  as  reported  by  crop  correspondents,  1909-1928 


Adverse  weather  conditions 

De- 
fec- 
tive 
seed 

Other 

Ex- 

Plant 

In- 

Ani- 

Year 

Defi- 

Total 

dis- 

sect 

mal 

un- 

Total 

cient 
mois- 
ture 

sive 
mois- 
ture 

Floods 

or 
freeze 

Hall 

Hot 

winds 

Storms 

cli- 
mat- 
ic' 

ease 

pests' 

pests 

known 
causes 

P.  a. 

P.  a. 

P.ct. 

P.  a. 

p.  a. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

Pel 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

1909 

6.6 

6.8 

1.1 

0.7 

0.8 

0.1 

0.2 

16.3 

0.7 

2.6 

O 

1.0 

19.6 

1910— 

4.8 

6.8 

1.2 

.4 

.3 

<») 

.1 

14.4 

.7 

2.8 

0.1 

2.6 

20.6 

1911 

16.7 

.9 

.8 

.1 

.6 

19.5 

.3 

1.0 

.2 

1.7 

22.6 

1912 

7.6 

4.8 

.8 

.5 

1.0 

.2 

.2 

15.3 

.7 

2.8 

.1 

2.2 

21.2 

1913 

16.3 

.7 

.4 

1.2 

1,2 

.3 

.6 

20.0 

.2 

3.0 

« 

1.8 

26  0 

1914 

18.1 

.2 

.1 

.4 

.6 

.3 

.1 

20.1 

(*) 

2.7 

.1 

1.9 

24.8 

1916 

8.9 

8.2 

.9 

1.2 

.8 

.1 

.9 

16.3 

.6 

4.0 

.1 

2.5 

23.5 

1916 

3.5 

6.6 

1.3 

L3 

1.0 

.1 

.8 

14.0 

.3 

2.9 

O 

1.2 

18.4 

1917 

3.3 

2.2 

.6 

3.3 

1.2 

.1 

.2 

11.1 

.2 

2.1 

.1 

1.7 

15  2 

1918 

8.6 

.4 

.2 

.7 

1.1 

.2 

.2 

11.4 

.3 

2.1 

.1 

.3 

14.2 

1919..... 

8.9 

7.9 

.6 

.2 

XI 

.1 

.2 

19.2 

.6 

2.8 

m 

.4 

23.0 

1920..— 

2.3 

7.0 

.8 

.7 

1.0 

(«) 

.1 

11.7 

6.6 

2.6 

tt 

1.2 

2L0 

1921 

18.9 

2.2 

.1 

.4 

.7 

.4 

.2 

22.9 

1.6 

3.2 

» 

.6 

282 

1822 

7.0 

4.5 

.8 

.4 

1.4 

.1 

.2 

14.3 

1.7 

2.6 

« 

.2 

18.7 

1923 

4.1 

3.9 

.4 

1.6 

.6 

.1 

.3 

10.9 

2.5 

2.7 



.i 

.7 

16.9 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
1  Includes  all  other  climatic. 


*  Less  than  fl.05  per  cent. 


Table  417. — Tobacco:  Acret 


and  yield  per  acre  in  specified  countries,  average 
1918,  annual  1921-1924 


Acreage 

Yield  per  acre 

Country 

Aver- 
age, 
1909- 
1918 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1024, 

prelim- 
inary 

Aver- 
age, 
1909- 
1913 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924, 
prelim- 
inary 

Northern  Hemi- 
sphere 

north  america 

United  States 

lfiOO 

acres 

1,223 

119 

»41 

«20 
>32 
•93 
'35 

««76 
>36 

'•53 

26 

1,057 

72 
51 
164 

1 ,000 

acres 

1,427 

86 

32 
48 
23 

49 
36 
73 
68 
62 

64 

1,348 

92 
41 
226 

lflOO 

acres 

1,895 

60 

38 
65 
28 
44 
31 
114 
44 
49 

42 

1,000 

acres 

1,877 

24 

41 

76 
15 
38 
40 
124 
132 

:  44 

51 

1,000 
acres 

1,720 

32 
91 

72 
78 

63 

Pounds 
814 
570 

1,307 
1,148 
2,004 
1,203 
943 
»776 
651 
1909 

937 

Pounds 
760 

706 

1,643 
899 

2,267 
831 
724 
705 
619 
631 

919 

Pounds 
786 
449 

1,618 
918 

1,657 
782 
668 
580 
729 
677 

638 

Pounds 
807 
663 

1,363 
908 

2,095 
783 
716 

1,477 
668 
486 

828 

Pounds 
722 

EUBOFE 

1,683 

Italy 

Germany ...... 

•" 

778 

AFRICA 

666 

ASIA 

India- 

Japanese  Empire: 

97 
30 
148 

96 

93 

1,302 
600 
422 

1,466 
739 
517 

1,681 
775 

446 

1,464 

1.422 

Chosen 

Philippine  Islands. . 

160 



452 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Official  sources  and  International  Institute  of  Agricul- 
ture unless  otherwise  stated. 


1  Pour-year  average. 
29283°— tbk  1924- 


1  Estimates  for  present  boundaries. 
-63 


8  One  year  only. 


826         Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  1924. 

Table    418. — Tobacco:  Production    in    specified   countries,    average    1909-1913, 

annual  1921-1924 

[Thousand  pounds— i  e.,  000  omitted) 


Country 

Average 
1909-1913 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924, 
preliminary 

Northern  Hemisphere 
north  america 

» 15, 066 

996,  087 

'26,456 

266 

73,  666 

«  25,  417 

'10,828 

«490 

1,744 

'258 

'  20,  767 

'63,598 

'22,964 

» 1, 374 

'  64, 116 

''590 

'  9, 467 

'111,883 

'  33, 013 

'68,987 

'  23, 435 

'48,174 

'8,725 

'199,203 

23,421 
265 

'«  450,  000 

13,249 
1,  069,  693 
17,637 
143 
40,299 
14,990 
24,712 

25,948 
1,246,837 
23,086 
386 
30,399 
15,000 
22,450 

21,297 
1,515,110 

1, 242, 623 

164 

•20,000 
13,280 

'28,000 

EUROPE 

1,440 
2 
10,190 
52,578 
43,145 
816 
52, 149 

1,164 

1,510 

7,333 

61,495 

50,486 

790 

46,387 

9,502 

55,464 

69,000 

790 

31,421 

11;  310 

53,859 

Italy   .  .                           

•44,092 

2,621 
40,705 
26,046 
51, 485 
35,923 
27,589 

2,015 

4,548 
34,430 
20,700 
66,138 
39,380 
28,286 

6,160 
29,760 
28,660 
183, 110 
88,190 
21, 360 

12,600 

56,000 

•26,300 

AFRICA 

49,626 

1,069 

26,808 
722 

42,240 
990 

•  35, 274 

Tunis - 

860 

ASIA 

1,160 

1,208 
10,009 

163,364 
23,244 
3,760 

1,281 
10,009 

140,560 

Japanese  Empire: 

93,717 
25,510 
1,120 
30, 939 
66,005 

4,493 

134,899 
30,308 
4,270 

132,280 

3,610 

116,401 

7,081 

175,744 

329 

21, 322 

38,283 

9,813 
3,182 
6,736 

65,977 

72,320 

Southern  Hemisphere  . 

south  america 
Chile 

156,297 

441 

24,672 

17,730 

8,400 
2,811 

6,490 

2,046 
17,844 
12,635 

14,961 

'1,992 

3,017 

since  1922. 

560 

23,340 

AFRICA 

3,600 
3,920 

1  Ontario  and  Quebec. 

2  Two-year  average. 
'  One  year  only. 

*  Three-year  average. 

'  Commercial  estimate. 

•  No  tobacco  has  been  grown  in  Denmark 
7  Estimates  for  present  boundaries. 

'  Four-year  average. 
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Table   418. — Tobacco:   Production  in  specified   countries,    average   1909-191S, 
annual  1921-1924 — Continued 


Country 

Average 
1909-1921 

1921 

1922 

1923, 

1924 
preliminary 

OCEANIA 

Dutch  East  Indies: 

94,302 

46,278 

2,135 

42 

83,042 
•27,793 

1,086 
184 

62,630 
36,413 

« 

» 36, 300 

«  37, 700 

Australia 

Fiji 

58 

Total  comparable  with  1909-1913 

2,686,284 
1,356,568 

Total  of  countries  reporting  for  all 

1, 451, 531 

1,  637, 287 

1, 945, 927 

1,654,698 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Official  sources  and  International  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture unless  otherwise  stated. 

For  each  year  is  shown  the  production  during  the  calendar  year  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  and  the 
succeeding  harvest  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

'  Commercial  estimate. 

Table  419. — Tobacco:  Farm  price  per  pound,  December  1,  by  States,  1909-1984, 

and  value  per  acre,  1924 


State 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Av. 
1909- 
1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1918 

1920 

Av. 
1914- 
1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Value 
per 
acre 

19241 

Mass 

Ct>. 
14.0 
16.6 
8.0 
9.0 
8.3 

8.5 
13.2 
9.6 
7.3 
34.0 

HO 
10..6 
11.0 
9.2 

13.0 
10.6 
7.8 
37.0 

CU. 
16.0 
16.6 
8.5 
9.3 
7.7 

9.0 

10.3 
10.6 
8.6 
20.0 

23.0 
8.5 
9.5 
7.6 

12.0 

8.7 
8.4 
26.0 

CU. 
20.0 
20.6 
10.4 
9.5 
7.5 

9.6 
8.0 
11.6 
12.6 
28.0 

28.0 
7..6 
7.8 

10.0 

12.0 

7.7 
8.5 
31.0 

CU. 
23.9 
24.1 
12.6 
8.5 
8.0 

12.0 
11.0 
16.0 
10.9 
30.0 

30.0 
9.1 
9.0 

11.0 

12.0 

8.7 
7.1 
30.0 

CU. 
21.0 
21.0 
12.2 
7.6 
9.3 

13.9 

12.0 
18  5 
13.8 
31.0 

31.0 
11.4 
11.0 
12.0 

12,7 

iao 

8.4 
25.0 

CU. 
18.8 
19.7 
ltt3 
8.8 
.S.2 

10.6 
10.9 
13.2 
10.6 
28.6 

29.2 
9.4 
9.7 
9.9 

12.3 
9.1 
8.0 

29.6 

CU. 

17.7 
18.5 
12.0 
8.6 
8.0 

9.0 
11.0 
11.5 

9.7 
25.0 

sao 

8.8 
9.0 
11.0 

13.0 
8.4 
7,5 

36.0 

CU. 
14.5 
17.0 
9.5 
9.2 
8.6 

9.4 
10.0 
11.2 

7.0 
23.0 

23.0 

9.0 
7.3 
6.0 

12.0 

7.8 
6.3 
30.0 

CU. 
26.0 
27.0 
13.0 
14  2 
16.0 

14.6 
16.0 
20.0 
14.0 
27.0 

30.0 
13.0 
13.0 
12.5 

15.0 
12.7 
10.1 
28.0 

CU. 

38.4 
38.4 
22.0 
21.0 
20.0 

26.5 
30.0 
31.5 
23.1 
67.0 

57.0 
25.0 
24.0 
17.5 

21.2 

22.7 
17.0 
35.0 

CU. 
40.0 
44.0 
18.0 
14  0 
30.0 

27.0 

36.6 
35.1 
31.1 
46.0 

46.0 
19.5 
20.7 
22.0 

26.0 
26.3 
21.4 
65,0 

CU 
46.3 
46.3 
22.6 
17.0 
30.0 

47.4 
50.0 
63.6 
22.8 
21.5 

545 
33.7 
36.2 
22.2 

36.0 
38.2 
26.1 
65.0 

CU. 

40.6 
36.0 
27.0 
20.0 
29.0 

240 
25.0 
26.3 
15.0 
37.0 

48.0 
13.0 
14  0 
25.9 

33.0 

15.0 
20.0 
40.0 

CU. 
31.8 
32.3 
17.7 
14  8 
29.2 

22.6 
26.4 
26.9 
17.5 
33.8 

41.2 
17.4 
17.6 
16.7 

22.2 
18.7 
15.3 
42.-6 

CU. 

36.0 
41.0 
19.3 
14.4 
19.0 

20.5 
24.0 
26.0 
11.0 
25.0 

40.0 

15.0 
15.0 
12.5 

20.0 
16.6 
20.0 
55.0 

CU. 
37.8 
40.3 
37.0 
16.0 
17.5 

240 
22.0 
30.3 
23.0 
26.0 

47.0 
19.0 
17.0 
20.0 

29.0 
19.6 
22.0 
56.0 

CU 
43.8 
46.5 
20.0 
18.1 
28.1 

19.6 
22.0 
23.1 
19.0 
31.0 

50.9 
14.4 
14.0 

u;o 

28.0 
16.6 
14  3 
50.0 

CU. 
26.8 
32.3 
22.3 
15.7 
26.9 

21.4 
21.4 
25.8 
17.0 
26.6 

37.6 

J9..4 
16.6 
13.0 

25.0 
17.1 
18.6 
65.0 

VotU. 
351.08 
424  74 

NY 

Pa. 

Md..... 

Va 

W.Va 

N.O 

S.C 

262  02 
20410 
206.78 

139.10 

171.20 
144'48 
74  8> 

Ga 

202,43 

Fht .... 

300.  &> 

Ohio 

Ind 

Wis 

Mo ^ 

126.10: 
145.58. 
122.20 

250.0B 

Ky 

Tenn 

La 

142  61 
139.60 
fcO.00 

V.  8.... 

10.1 

9.3 

9.4 

10.8 

12  8 

las 

9.8 

9.1 

14.7 

24.0 

28.0 

39.0 

21.2 

20.8 

19.9 

23.2 

19.9 

4'e 

i4»:^' 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates, 
i  Based  on  farm  price  December  1 . 
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Table   420. — Tobacco    {unmanufactured):    International    trade,    calendar    years, 
average  1909-1918,  annual  1921-1923 

[Thousand  pounds— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Average, 

1909-1913 

1921 

1922 

1923,  preliminary 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PRINCIPAL       EXPORT- 
ING COUNTRIES 

4,776 
620 
6,538 
(') 

11,681 
59,991 
28,874 
4,310 
4,093 

38,035 

22,395 

163,  823 

18,113 

6,781 
2,024 
7,284 

21, 896 
71, 718 
30, 987 

8,506 
2,321 
8,063 

33,549 
97,434 
26,890 

8,599 

17, 516 

80,547 

9,205 

37, 891 

3 

2,411 

26,  912 
20,221 
100,260 
57,750 

4 

4,335 

34,998 

16,602 

113,  076 

81,036 

7,560 

141 

Dominican  Republic- 
Dutch  East  Indies.  — 

35, 976 

8,074 
12,024 

491 
443 

617 

128 
5,430 

U,037 

67 

2,814 

'  82, 945 
47,104 

5,738 

11,361 
3,874 
26,018 
23,283 
381, 127 

7,739 
41 

797 

45 

1,084 

52,768 

11, 619 
14,988 
13,740 

172 
342 

2,206 

49,270 

Philippine  Islands.  -  _ 

181 

35,433 

132 

55,736 

PRINCIPAL       IMPORT- 
ING COUNTRIES 

52,994 

522,756 

77,767 

441,866 

67, 674 

497,347 

19,800 
17,104 
24,108 

127 

22,180 

60 

28,183 

617 

422 

31,556 

854 

30, 101 

81 

Austria-Hungary 

49,984 

22,094 
17,891 
15, 113 

23,192 

33 

433 

■26,487 

36,142 
19, 925 
29,504 
25,825 
5,977 

17,394 

2,984 

85,027 

238,992 

63,417 

64,322 
4,760 

220 
884 

26,891 

33,924 
14,464 
33, 871 
57,702 
9,570 

16,459 

4,297 

128, 453 

175, 323 

49,333 

49,843 

6,236 

23,030 

613 

1,735 

26,269 

(>) 

43 

6 

42,964 
13,966 
42,042 
32,539 
12,804 

15,845 

5,995 

65,021 

148, 579 

41,304 

62,847 

6,673 

26,263 

843 

1,837 

29,697 

23 

8,774 

19,006 
9,597 
63,914 
168,437 
47,732 

57, 218 
3,994 

100 

13 

26 

116 

3,008 

3,786 

2,599 
•961 

1,717 

989 

2 

4,667 

776 

633 

869 

6,009 

6,395 

491 

753 

6,"  665 
61,026 

9,772 

17,949 

117,956 

32,694 

279 

42,766 

8,783 

5,792 

211,600 

35,665 

27,058 

9,609 

10,641 

173,722 

11, 212 

71,200 

1 

47 

4,603 

82,740 

394 

2,160 

11 

7,104 

8,310 

22,988 

159,  248 
478 

United  Kingdom 

Other  countries 

6,273 
10,666 

11,336 
9,374 

Total 

846,929 

928,609 

1,030,211 

959,826 

990,180 

947,790 

906,663 

922, 933 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Official  sources. 
Tobacco  comprises  leaf,  stems,  and  stoppings,  but  not  snuff. 


i  Less  than  500. 

1  Java  and  Madura. 


» Year  beginning  July  1. 

1  Eight  months,  May-December. 
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Table  421." — Tobacco,  leaf  {Maryland),  good  to  fine  red:  Average  price  per  100 
pounds,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1907- 1924 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

At. 

1907 

$10.00 

$10.00 

$10.00 

$10.00 

$10.00 

$10.25 

$10.50 

$10.50 

$10.50 

$10.50 

$10.60 

$10.50 

$10. 27 

1908 

10.50 

10.50 

10.50 

10.50 

10.60 

10.60 

10.60 

io.  m 

11.60 

11.60 

11.50 

11.50 

ltt83 

1909 

11.60 

11.50 

11.50 

11.50 

11.50 

11.60 

U.50 

11.50 

11.50 

11.50 

11.50 

11.50 

11.60 

1910 

11.50 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

11.50 

11.50 

11.50 

11.50 

11.50 

11.60 

11.50 

11.50 

11.60 

1911 

11.60 

11.50 

11.50 

11.50 

11.60 

11.60 

11.50 

11.50 

11.60 

11.60 

11.50 

11.50 

11.50 

1912 

11.50 

11.60 

11.60 

11.50 

11.50 

11.60 

11.60 

11.50 

11.60 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

11.88 

1913 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

18.00 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

i&oo 

13.00 

1914 

13.00 

13.00 

i&oo 

13.00 

13.00 

13.38 

13.50 

13.50 

12.00 

11.50 

11.50 

11.50 

12.66 

1915 

11.60 

11.60 

11.50 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

11.50 

12.60 

12.50 

12.50 

12.50 

12.50 

11.92 

1916 

12.50 

12.50 

12.50 

12.60 

13.25 

13.80 

16.25 

17.50 

19.70 

20.50 

20.50 

2a  50 

16.00 

1917—. 

2a  60 

19.88 

20.17 

22.50 

22.62 

23.00 

23.50 

26.30 

26.60 

26.50 

26.50 

26.50 

23.62 

1918 

26.50 

26.50 

26.86 

28.88 

32.30 

37.88 

43.62 

46.25 

44.56 

41.62 

39.00 

39.00 

36.00 

1919 

39.00 

39.00 

39.00 

39.00 

34.80 

34.00 

36.75 

38. 2C 

41.31 

42.00 

42.00 

44.60 

39.05 

1920— .. 

44.50 

44.50 

44.60 

44.00 

42.00 

42.00 

42.00 

42.76 

45.00 

45.40 

47.00 

47.00 

44.22 

1921 

43.75 

34.00 

34.00 

34.00 

34.00 

34.00 

34.00 

34.00 

34.00 

36  50 

38.00 

38.00 

35.60 

1922 

38.00 

38.00 

38.00 

38.00 

38.00 

38.33 

39.00 

39.00 

39.00 

39.00 

39.00 

39.00 

38.53 

1923 

39.00 

39.00 

39.00 

34.26 

35.00 

36.00 

36.00 

36.00 

36.26 

40.00 

40.00 

46.00 

37.79 

1924 

46.00 

46.00 

44.62 

43.00 

43.00 

44.19 

66.12 

67.50 

52  83 

50.50 

60.60 

50.60 

48.73 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research. 

Compiled  from  Baltimore  Daily  Price  Current.    Average  of  ranges  of  quotations  published  weekly  or 
Bemiweokly. 

Table  422. — Tobacco,  leaf,  good:  Average  price  per  100  pounds,  Hopkinsville,  Ky., 

1907-19S4 


Year 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Av. 

1905-07— 

1907-08- . 

$10.25 

$10.25 

$10.25 

$11.00 
16.00 
9.76 

$10.12 

"ii"66" 

12.50 

13.00 
11.75 
12.25 
11.25 

a  oo 

13.00 

17.00 
27.00 
34.00 

28.00 
27.60 
32.25 
27.60 

$11.26 
15.00 
10.76 
14.00 
13.25 

13.00 
1L26 
12.25 
10.00 
9.00 

12.00 
18.25 
27.00 
33.00 

32.50 
27.50 

27.60 

$12.75 
16.00 
9.26 
13.75 
13.26 

13.00 
11.26 
13.00 

iaoo 

•9.60 

12.00 

18.00 

'27.00 

33.00 

32.50 

$12.00 
14.00 
10.00 
14.00 
13.50 

13.00 
11.25 
13.00 
10.00 
10.25 

12.75 
16.50 

$12.25 
15.00 
ia25 
14.00 
13.76 

13.00 
12.75 
13.00 
10.25 

$12.00 

14.25 

'11.00 

$13.00 
12.26 

$11.25 
10.  SO 

$11.36 

1908-09— 
1909-10 

'1ft  60 

10.25 

1ft  62 

18.00 

13.00 
11.76 
11.75 
11.50 

8.50 

13.50 
16.50 
26  00 
34.00 

26.25 
27.50 
30.60 
27.50 

14.00 

12.00 
13.00 
•13.00 
10.25 

14.00 

11.50 
13.00 
13.00 

12.75 
11.75 

iaoo 

13.00 

1911-12— 

1912-13— 
1913-14— 
1914-15— 
1918-46 

12.50 
11.76 
13.00 
1ft  00 

12.00 
11.76 
13.00 
US.  00 

11.75 
11.60 
11.60 
13.00 
8.00 

13.00 
16.26 
23.00 
34.00 

26  00 
27.60 
28.26 
27.60 

12.46 
12.00 
12.65 

1916-17 

11.25 
15.50 

23.00 
33.75 

12.50 
18.60 

1917-18. 

2ft  60 

19.50 

"18.60 

33.00 
'30.00 

34.75 

1920-21 

1921  22 

30.00 
27.60 
27.60 

31.00 
27.60 

27.60 

> 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research. 

Compiled  from  Western  Tobacco  Journal.    Average  of  range  of  quotations  first  published  in  the  month. 

. «.  Based  on  quotations  of  Apr.  28. 


1  Basod  on  quotations  of  Oct.  31. 

•  Based  on  quotations  of  July  31. 
'  Basod  on  quotations  of  July  26. 

*  Based  on  quotations  of  Nov.  28. 


•Based  on  quotations  of  Sept.  28. 
»  Based  on  quotations  of  Apr.  26. 
8  Based  on  quotations  of  May  27. 
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Table  423. — Tobacco,  hurley,  dark  red,  good  leaf:  Average  price  per  -100  pounds, 

Louisville,  Ky.,  1907-1924 


Year 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


June 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Av. 


1907 _. 
1908. . 
1909. 
1910- 
1911. 

1912.. 
1913. . 
1914.. 
1915.. 
1916.. 


1917. 
1918. 
1919- 
1920. 

1921. 

1922. 


$10.50 
12.50 
18.25 
15.94 
12.19 

10.00 
11.00 
15.00 
13.00 
14.50 

17.50 


$11.38 
13.00 
18.00 
15.50 
11.25 

10.26 
11.00 
15.00 
13.00 
14.50 

19.00 


39.60 
39.00 

19.60 
27.50 
30.50 
24.50 


42.00 
37.50 

22.50 
27.50 
30.50 
24.50 


$10.  70 
13.60 
17.50 
15.50 
11.26 

11.00 
11.00 

14.00 
13.00 
14.60 

19.00 


46.50 
36.00 

22.60 
27.50 
30.60 
24.50 


$11. 12 
13.60 
17.50 
15.50 
11.25 

11.00 
11.00 
14  00 
13.00 
14.90 

19.00 
30.25 
33.50 
34.00 

22.50 
27.60 
30.50 
24.50 


$12.12 
13.50 
17.60 
15.59 
11.25 

11.00 

11.60 
14.00 
13.00 
15.50 

19.00 
31.00 
29.50 
3i  50 

22.50 
27.50 
30.50 
24.50 


$12.  70 
14.38 
17.60 
15.88 
11.25 

11.00 
12.75 
14.00 
13.00 
15.50 

19.30 
37.60 
23.50 
32.50 

23.75 
27.50 
29.00 
24.50 


$12.62 
15.76 
17.50 
16.50 
11.26 

11.00 
13.00 
14.75 
14.60 
15.50 

21.12 

42.00 
23.50 
32.60 

27.60 
27.60 
28.00 
24.50 


$13.50 
16.40 
17.50 
16.60 
11.38 

11.00 
13.60 
15.00 
14.60 
15.60 

23.00 
42.00 
23:50 
32.60 

27.60 
27.50 
28.00 
24.50 


$13.60 
16.25 
17.50 
16.50 
11.06 

11.00 
14.38 
15.00 
14.50 
16.60 

23.60 

42.00 
24.25 
32.60 

27.60 
27.50 
28.00 
24.50 


$13.38 
16.55 
17.50 
16.75 
11.12 

11.00 

14.50 
15.00 
14.50 
15.60 

23.50 
42.00 
29.00 
32.50 

27.60 
27.80 
28.00 
24.60 


$13.  75 
17.12 
17.60 
14.12 
11.44 

11.50 
14.50 
15.00 
14.50 
15,50 

31.00 

42.00 
33.60 
32.50 


$13.75 
18.50 
17.50 
14.12 
11.65 

12.25 

15.26 
15.00 
14.50 

16.25 

32.20 
42  00 
39.00 
32.60 


27.50  27.60 

27.  50  27.  50 

28.00  28.00 

24.50  24.60 


$12.42 
16.08 
17.60 
16.62 
11.36 

11.00 

12.80 
14.68 
13.75 
15.26  , 

22.26 


32.27 


24.86 
27.50 
29.12 
24.50 


Division  of  Statistical  at><^  Historical  Research. 

Compiled  from  "Western  Touacco  Journal.  Prices  shown  are  averages  of  range  of  quotations  published 
weekly,  and  are  for  the  crop  of  the  preceding  year.  The  entire  crop  is  not  disposed  of  within  the  12  months 
shown,  the  quotations  running  for  21  months  on  the  1909  crop  and  for  9  months  only  on  the  1917  crop, 
while  the  period  during  which  quotations  are  published  on  crops  of  other  years  varies  from  15  to  20  months. 

Table  424. — Tobacco,   Bright,  fillers,  medium:  Average  price  per  100  pounds, 
Richmond,  Va.,  1907-1924 


Year 


Jan. 


Feb, 


Mar.  Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug. 


Sept    Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Av. 


1907. 
1908- 
1909- 
1910- 
1911. 


1912.. 

1913  - - 

1914  - - 

1915  - - 
1916 -- 


1917- 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 

1921. 
1922. 
1923- 

1.924- 


$11.  70  $12. 00 
12.00   12.00 


12.00 
11.50 


11.50   11.50 


11.50 
11.50 
12  50 
12  00 
10.50 

11.75 

21.25 
32  50 
27.50 

15.00 
13.50 
13.00 
13.00 


12.00 
11.50 


11.50 
11.50 
12.50 
12.00 
10.50 

11.75 

21.81 
32.50 
27.50 

13.60 
13.60 
13.00 
13.00 


$12.00 
12  00 
12  00 
11.50 
11.50 

11.60 
11.50 
12.50 
12  00 
10.50 

11.75 
23.50 
32  60 
27.60 

13.60 
13.60 
13.00 
13.00 


$12  00 
12  00 
12  00 
11.50 
11.50 

11.60 
11.60 
12  50 
It  10 
10.50 

11.76 
23.50 
30.00 
27.50 


$12  00 
12.00 
12.00 
11.50 
It  60 

11.50 
11.50 
12.12 
10.60 
10.50 

11.78 
23.50 
27.50 
27.60 


$12  00 
12.00 
12  00 
11.50 
It  60 

It  60 
11.60 
12  00 
10.50 
10.50 

It  75 
23.50 
27.60 
27.50 


$12.00 
12.00 
12  00 
11.60 
11.50 

11.60 
11.50 
12  00 
10.50 
10.60 

13.06 
23.60 
27.50 
27.60 


13.50    13.50   13.60 
13.60   13.38   13.00 

13.00  13.00   13.00 

13.001  13.00|  13.00 


$12  00 
12  00 
12  00 
11.60 
11.60 

It  60 

11.50 
12  00 
10.50 
10.50 

17.00 
23.50 
27.60 
27.60 


$12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
It  60 
11.50 

11.50 
11.50 
12  00 
10.50 
10.50 

18.12 

23.50 
27.60 
27.50 


13.50  13.60  13.50 
13.00  13.00  13.00 
HOW  13.00 
13.00   13.00 


.0W 

loo  : 


13.00 
13.00 


$12  00 
12  00 
11.60 
11.60 
It  60 

It  60 
11.60 
12  00 
10.50 
It  12 

2t2S 

23.50 
27.50 
27.50 

13.50 
13.00 
13.00 
13.00 


$12  00 
12  00 
11.50 
11.50 
It  60 

11.60 
11.60 
12  00 
10.50 
11.75 

21.25 

24.50 
27.50 
19.25 


$12.00 
12  00 
11.50 
11.50 
11.60 

11.50 
12.30 
12  00 
10.50 
11.75 

2t26 

32  60 
27.50 
16.50 


$11.98 
12.00 
11.88 
11.66 
It  50 

11.60 
It  67 
1218 
10.92 
10.76 

15.20 
24.00 
28.96 
25.90 


13.50   13.60  13.62 

13.00   13.00  13.20 

13.00   13.00  13.00 

13.00  ■" 


13.00 


13.00 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research. 

Compiled  from  Richmond  Grain  Exchange  Price  Current.    Average  of  range  of  quotations  published  on 
Thursday  of  each  week. 


Crops  other  than  Grains,  Fruits,  cmd  Vegetables 
COFFEE  . 


881 


Table  425.— Coffee:  International  trade,  calendar  years,  average  1909-1918,  annual 

1981-192S 

[Thousand  pounds— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Country 


PRINCIPAL  EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES 


Brazil 

British  India 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Butch  East  Indies... 


Average,  1909-1913 


Imports     Exports 


Guatemala. 

Haiti 

Jamaica 

Nicaragua.. 
Salvador.... 
Venezuela... 


principal  importing 
Countries 


Argentina. 

Austria 

Austria-Hungary. 
Belgium ._ 

British  Malaya. .. 


4,227 


•138 
'1,593 


Canada 

Cuba 

Czechoslovakia. 

Denmark.. 

Egypt 

Finland. 


France 

Germany 

Hungary 

Italy 

Netherlands. 


28,125 


128,304 
111,  738 
'  7,524 

13,378 
24,906 


Norway 

Russia. 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland. 


Union  of  South  Africa 

United  Kingdom 

United  States. 

Other  countries _ 


X  672, 282 
27,780 
104,398 
27,515 
64,149 

85,951 
61,943 
8,263 
19,033 
62,830 
111,  326 


1921 


Imports     Exports 


8 
33,627 
"7,137 

65 

4 


33,102 
15,654 
28,624 

245,752 
399,965 


Total. 


58,278 
283,633 

29,309 
26,073 
29,317 
74,486 
25,029 

26,458 

28,581 

907,899 

82,156 


152 


2,366 
"i,"96i" 


(0 


40,758 
11,909 


41 

1,767 


458 
189,288 


2,614,854 


241 
"44,251 

95,  727 


2,  608,  347 


105,366 

20,278 

19,876 
29,862 
25,592 
43,724 
20,722 
27,913 

339,590 
228,699 
"6,709 
105,594 
136,567 

29,981 


1,636,119 
30,070 

'  310,  205 
29,406 


"  95, 199 
45,690 
"7,233 

>  29,  938 
62, 418 

121,  965 


1922 


Imports     Exports 


5,595 
~4,~92i' 


1923  preliminary 


21,638 
15, 121 

10 
2 

380 


« 


46, 434 
9,801 


1,676,331 
19,459 


4L043 
126,457 

«  95, 192 


"7,081 

19,563 

94,972 

114,832 


Imports     Exports 


5,486 
"V260' 


1,913,606 
22,424 


'24,394 

*  47, 692 


48,219 
88,707 
31,583 

29,906 

165 

1, 340,  980 

135,850 


1.158 

•211 

'13 

13 

66,568 


2,871,877 


66 
926 
48 

64 
-63 

34,673 
60,908 


84,904 
"26,379 

21,303 
19,209 
23,973 
51,069 
21,838 
30,524 

386,293 
81,162 
7,136 
104,195 
129,148 

39,651 


185 


2,440 
'22,160 


m 


21 


45,140 
11,880 


"62,622 


90,366 
20,818 


216 
37 


2,  666,  746 


41,235 

77,874 
29,259 

29,924 

88,828 

1,  246,  061 

104,361 


2,711,067 


685 

172 

'197 

5 

55,944 


17 

162 
43 

17 

59 

26,750 

79,004 


30,995 
49,070 
22,461 
31,469 

379,576 

85,414 

2,632 

105,963 

115,563 

38,110 


13 

"ifiw 


27 


118 

2a 


820 
109 


2,383,044 


53,773 
92,845 
28,272 

32,934 

"  32, 697 

1,409,755 

68,016 


2,688,037 


10 
46,951 


7 
"60 


12 
166 

26,367 
14,181 


2, 160,  593 


noYe'd™00  °f  StatistloaI  and  Histonca1  Research.    Compiled  from  official  sources  except.where  otherwise 
gaV' ™Z^fldechlc?rPyril  SSd.^  ^^  ■WODd  °T  °tberWfee  pr6pared'  but  baitatloa  or  "■<■«- 


1  Four-year  average. 

•  International  Institute  of  Agriculture. 

•  Six  months. 

'  Java  and  Madura  only. 
'  Three-year  average. 


•  One  year  only. 

» Less  than  600 pounds. 

"  Eight  months,  May-December. 

•  Reexports  in  excess  of  imports. 
»  Chiefly  from  Porto  Rico. 


832         Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  1924. 

Table  426. — Coffee^  Rio,  No.  7:  Average  wholesale  price  per  pound,  New  York, 

1890-1924 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 
age 

1890 

Cents. 
16.8 
17.4 
13.0 

17.1 
18.4 

15.6 
14.2 
10.2 
6.6 
6.8 

7.2 
7.2 
7.3 
5.4 
7.8 

9.0 

8.1 
7.1 
6.1 

Cents. 
17.0 
17.6 
13.9 
18.1 
17.4 

16.2 
13.1 
9.8 
6.4 
6.8 

8.4 
7.0 
6.0 
6.4 
9.3 

8.7 
8.4 
6.9 
6.3 

Cents. 
18.0 
18.4 
15.0 
18.0 
17.2 

16.8 
13.3 
9.6 
6.2 
6.2 

8.4 
7.6 
5.9 
6.8 
6.9 

7.9 
8.4 
7.2 
6.« 

Cents. 
18.7 
18.5 
14.2 
17.4 
17.6 

16.5 
13.8 
8.0 
6.0 
6.1 

7.7 
6.8 
6.1 
6.4 
6.9 

7.8 
8.1 
7.0 
6.1 

Cents 
17.6 

18.6 
12.8 
15  5 
16.6 

16.0 
13.9 
8.0 
7.0 
6.3 

7.9 
6.2 
5.7 
6.2 
7.2 

7.9 
8.0 
6.8 
6.1 

Cents. 
18.1 
18.2 
12.9 
17.0 
15.8 

15.9 
13.2 
7.6 
6.5 
6.2 

8.2 
6.2 
5.7 
6.2 
7.0 

7.9 

7.6 
6.6 
6.4 

Cents. 
17.6 
17.5 
12.9 
16.6 
16.6 

15.6 
13.0 
7.4 
6.3 
6.1 

8.9 

6.0 
6.5 
5.4 
7.2 

7.8 
7.8 
6.3 
6.4 

Cents 
17.9 
17.5 
13.3 
16.2 
16.3 

16.2 
11.5 
7.4 
6.1 
5.8 

9.4 
5.6 
6.1 
6.2 

7.5 

8.6 
8.9 
6.5 
6.2 

Cents 
18.8 
16.2 
14.8 
16.6 
16.0 

16.1 
10.6 
6.9 
6.4 

5.6 

8.5 
5.6 
5.8 
5.2 
8.6 

8.9 
8.4 
6.3 
6.1 

Cents. 
18.9 
14.1 
15.4 
18.2 
15.7 

15.9 
10.4 
7.1 
6.2 
5.5 

8.2 
5.8 
6.4 
6.8 
8.4 

8.7 
8.4 
6.4 
6.3 

Cents. 
18.0 
12.9 
16.3 
18.3 
15.1 

15.7 
11.0 
6.8 
5.9 
6.1 

8.4 
6.4 
5.6 
6.4 
8.4 

83 
7.8 
6.0 
6.6 

Cents. 
17.9 
13.6 
17.1 
17.8 
15.8 

14.4 
10.0 
6.4 
6.4 

6.9 

7.5 
7.1 
5.4 
6.5 
8.6 

8.3 
7.5 
5.9 
6.6 

Cents* 
17.9 

1891.. 

t892_ 

1893.. 

16.7 
14.3 
17.2 

1894 

16.6 

1896 

15.9 

1896. 

1897.. 

1898 

12.3 
7.9 
6.3 

1899  

6.2 

1900 

1901 

1902 

8.2 
6.5 
5.9 

1903 — 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

5.6 
7.8 

8.3 
8.1 
6.6 

1908 

6.3 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912'          

7.1 
8.7 
13.4 
14.6 
13.9 

7.7 
8.7 
13.1 
14.2 
1315 

8.2 
8.8 
12.6 
14.4 
12  6 

8.2 
8.8 
12.3 
14.8 
11.9 

8.3 
8.4 
12.4 
14.4 
11.4 

8.1 

8.2 

12.8 

14.2 

11.1 

7.4 
8.4 
13.3 
14.8 
9.8 

7.5 
8.7 
13.2 
14.3 
9.6 

7.8 
10.2 
13.4 
14.6 

9.2 

7.3 
11.1 
14.2 

14.8 
10.2 

8.3 
11.1 
15.8 
15.0 
10.8 

8.  G 
13.2 
14.9 
15.4 

9.6 

7.8 
9.5 
13.4 
14.6 

1913— 

11.1 

Av.  1909-1913 

11.5 

11.4 

11.3 

11.2 

11.0 

10.8 

10.7 

10.7 

10.9 

11.6 

12.2 

12.3 

11.3 

1914 

1915, — 

1916 

1917 

1918.. 

9.1 
7.2 
7.6 
9.8 
8.5 
15.5 
16.3 

9.5 
8.2 
8.2 
10.0 
8.4 
15.4 
14.8 

9.2 
7.8 
9.2 
9.8 
8.9 
16.0 
15.0 

8.9 
8.1 
9.5 
9.6 
9.0 
17.0 
16.1 

8.8 
7.8 
9.8 
10.1 
8.7 
19.3 
15.6 

9.1 
7.0 
9.9 
10.4 
8.4 
21.1 
16.0 

8.8 
7.4 
9.0 
9.5 
8.6 
23:0 
13.1 

7.5 
7.4 
9.5 
9.1 
8.6 
21.5 
9.4 

7.6 
6.8 
9.9 
9.1 
9.6 
16.  6 
8.2 

6.6 
6.8 
9.5 
8.5 
10  4 
16.5 
7.6 

6.4 
7.5 
9.5 
7/9 
10.7 
17.0 
7.5 

6-3 
7.6 
9.2 
7.6 
17.3 
15.2 
6.6 

8.2 
7.5 
9.2 
9.3 
9-8 

1919- 

1920 - 

17.8 
12.0 

Av.  1914-1920 

10.6 

10.6 

10.8 

11.0 

11.4 

11.6 

11.3 

10.4 

9.7 

9.4 

9.5 

10.0 

10  5 

1921 

1922 

1923 

6.7 
9.6 
11.9 
10.9 

6.7 

9.0 

13.0 

14.2 

6.4 
9.6 
13.0 
16.6 

6.0 
10.8 

11.5 
15.3 

6.2 
11.0 
11.6 
14.8 

6.7 
11.0 
11.7 
14.6 

6.5 
10.4 
10.9 

16.5 

7.0 
10.0 
10  7 
16.6 

7.9 
10.2 
10.7 
17.7 

8.1 
10  2 
11.1 

8.8 
10.8 
11.0 

9.3 
11.1 
10.9 

22.6 

7.2 
10.3 
11.6 

1924 

20. 7     22. 6 

16.8 

1 

Division  ol  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reports. 


Crops  other  than  Cfrains,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables'  833 


TEA 

Table  426-A. — Tea:  International  trade,  calendar  years,  average  1909-1918,  annual 

19U-19Z3. 

[Thousand  pounds — i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


- 

Average  1909-1913 

1921 

1922 

1923  preliminary 

Country 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PRINCIPAL  EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES 

8,002 

>1 

18,890 

6,742 

68 

690 

267,887 
189,  016 
197,  997 
46,676 
23,640 
36,823 

11,581 

1 

6,387 

6,704 

»89 

996 

349,086 

160,  732 
57,368 
77,518 

»  17, 931 
15,863 

14,604 

13,666 

6,516 

•73 

» 1,469 

311,693 
171,808 
76,463 
89,986 
« 11, 271 
29,148 

17,713 

331,611 

» 182,  388 

129 

6,068 

99,492 

»  89, 663 

»  48, 910 

PRINCIPAL  IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES 

3,890 
36,442 

3,167 

43,402 

868 

3,054 

»  43, 699 
«  1,001 

3,772 

>«  44,513 

995 

<»> 

74 

*  11 

2 

3,424 
"11,983 

37,927 
3,606 

3 

"5,318 

7,662 

35,653 
3,036 
1,132 
3,938 
2,462 

'3,622 

11,854 

1 628 

6,011 

26,697 

6,196 

7,426 

'3,917 

» 1,387 

8,196 

412,848 

76,487 

21,901 

1,338 

>9,810 

40,060 
1,613 
1,016 
4,603 
2,740 

>3,391 
6,178 

» 1,075 
9,681 

26,226 

8,708 

«3,686 

41,290 
6,526 
1,165 
6,602 
2,985 

»3 
172 

196 

'  1,376 
'16 

2 
167 
113 

>  1,136 

23 

»35 

1,960 
2,806 

3,295 

8,964 

239 

61 

1,146 
23 

237 

6,463 
»416 

10 

6,696 
11,383 

7,642 
9,446 

46 

43 

31 

35,468 
9,968 

16 

125 

786 
>66 

4,409 

263 

5,313 

127 

167,704 

6,192 
293,045 

98,897 
31,268 

866 
61 

52 

9,326 

377,039 
97,097 
20,249 

266 

8,963 

392,831 

106,138 

17,306 

183 

7,237 

915 

1,688 

316 

Total... 

768,662 

776,922 

714,067 

683,514 

707,084 

697,659 

711,284 

763, 152 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Official  sources  except  where  otherwise  noted. 
"Tea"  includes  tea  leaves  only,  and  excludes  dust,  sweepings,  and  yerba  mate. 

6  Less  than  600  pounds. 


i  Two-year  average. 

'  International  Institute  of  Agriculture. 

» Java  and  Madura  only. 

'  Year  beginning  July  1. 


•  Eleven  months. 

'  Eight  months,  May-December. 


834         Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  198b 

Table  427. — Tea,  Formosa,  fine:  Average  wholesale  price  per  pound,  New  York, 

189Q-1924 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 
age 

1890. 

CU. 
26.5 
28  0 
28.0 
32  5 
28.0 

29.0 
25.0 
28.6 
27.5 
29.5 

30.8 
28  5 
28.8 
23.0 
26.0 

27.5 
24.5 
23.0 
23.0 

CU. 
26.5 
29.  0 
28.0 
29.0 
28.0 

29.0 
25.0 
28.5 
26.5 
32  5 

30.8 
28.5 
28.8 
23.0 
26.0 

27.5 
246 
23.0 
23.0 

CU. 
26.5 
29.  0 
28.0 
29.0 
28.0 

29.0 
25.0 
28.0 

26.5 
32  5 

30.8 
28.5 
28.8 
23.0 
28.0 

27.5 
245 
23.0 
23.0 

CU. 
26.6 
28.  0 
28.0 
29.0 
28.0 

29.0 
25.0 
28.0 
26.5 
32.5 

30  8 
28.5 
28.8 
23.0 
28.0 

27.5 
24  5 
23.0 
23.0 

CU. 

•2A.  0 
28.  0 
29.0 
29.0 
26.5 

29.0 
25.0 
28.0 
27.0 
31.8 

30.8 
28.5 
28.8 
23.0 
28.0 

27.5 
245 
23.0 
20.5 

CU. 
24  0 
28.0 
30.5 
29.0 
26.6 

29.0 
25.0 
28.5 
27.0 
30.8 

29.5 
28.5 
28.8 
22.5 
28.0 

27.6 
246 
23.0 
20.6 

CU. 
240 

28.  0 
27.0 
29.0 
26.5 

25.0 
25  0 
25.0 
31.0 

30.8 

29.5 
285 
30.0 
220 
28.0 

27.5 
21.5 
23.0 
20.6 

CU. 
240 
28.0 
32  5 
28.0 
26.5 

25.0 
25.0 
28.  5 
31.0 
30.8 

29.5 
28.5 
30.0 
220 
28,0 

27.5 
21.6 
23.0 
20.6 

CU. 
34  0 
28.0 
32  6 
28.0 
29.0 

25.0 
26.5 
28.5 
33.0 
30  8 

29.5 
28.5 
30.5 
21.5 

28.0 

25.5 

2a  0 

23.0 
205 

CU. 
32.0 
28.  0 
32.5 
28.0 
29.0 

25.0 
26.6 
28.5 
33.0 
30  8 

28.5 
28.5 
32  2 
20.6 
28.0 

25.5 
23.0 
23.0 

20.5 

CU. 

32.  0 
28.0 

32  5 
28.0 
29.0 

25.0 
28.5 

28.6 
330 

30.8 

28.5 
28.5 

33  2 
26.0 
27.5 

25.5 
23.0 
23.0 
20.5 

cu. 

28.0 
28.0 
32.5 
28.0 
29.0 

25.0 
285 
27.6 

3a  0 

30.8 

28.5 
28.5 
33.2 
26.0 
27.6 

245 
23.0 
23.0 
20.6 

CU. 
27.3 

1891 

28.2 

1892 

1893 __ 

30.1 

28.9 

1894 

27.8 

1895 

1896 

27.0 
25.8 

1897 

28.0 

1898 _ 

1899 

29.6 
31.2 

1900 

29.8 

1901 

28.5 

1902 __ 

30.2 

1903 

23.0 

1904 

27.6 

1906 

1906 

26.8 
23.5 

1907 

23.0 

1908 

21.8 

1909 

240 
240 
240 
245 
245 

18.5 
24.0 
240 
246 
24.5 

1&6 
240 
240 
245 
24.5 

23.5 
24.0 
240 
245 
.245 

25.0 
240 
24  0 
245 
26.0 

25.0 
24.0 
240 
245 
25.0 

25.0 
240 
240 
245 
25.0 

240 
240 
245 
246 
26.0 

240 
240 
24  5 
246 
25.0 

24  0 
24  0 
246 
24  5 
25.0 

240 
240 
246 
24  6 
26.0 

240 
240 
245 
245 
25.0 

23.3 

1910 

240 

1911 

242 

1912 

24  6 

1913 

248 

Av.  1909-1913 

242 

23.1 

23.1 

24.1 

245 

245 

245 

244 

244 

244 

244 

244 

242 

1914 

25.0 
240 
24  0 
240 
35.6 
36.6 
36.5 

25.0 
240 
240 
240 
35.5 
36.5 
36.5 

25.  0 
24.0 
240 
240 
35.5 
35.3 
36.5 

25.0 
24.0 
240 
24  0 
35.6 
340 
36.5 

25.0 
240 
240 
26.3 
36.5 
34  3 
36.5 

25.0 
240 
240 
28.3 
35.5 
36.0 
36.6 

25.0 
240 
240 
36.6 
35.5 
36.0 
36.5 

26.0 
240 
240 
36.5 
36.5 
35.0 
34  3 

26.0 
240 
240 
36.8 
36.3 
36.0 
31.0 

26.0 
240 
24  0 
36.5 
36.6 
35.0 
31.0 

24.0 
240 
24.0 
35.6 
36.6 
36.1 
28.6 

240 
240 
24.0 
36.6 
36.6 
36.5 
23.8 

24.8 

1915        

240 

1916 

240 

1917 

30.6 

1918 

35.8 

1919 :... 

36.4 

1920 

3a7 

Av.  1914-1920 

29.4 

29.4 

29.2 

29.0 

29,4 

29.8 

30.9 

30.6 

30.3 

30.3 

29.8 

29.2 

29.8 

1921 

245 
3a  0 
31.0 
31.0 

246 
30  0 
31.0 
31.0 

245 
30  0 
31.0 
31.0 

241 
300 
31.0 
31.0 

22.4 
30.0 
SI.  0 
31.0 

22.0 
30.0 
31.0 
31.0 

22  0 
30.0 
31.0 
31.0 

220 
30  0 
81.0 
31.0 

223 
30.  5 
31.0 
31.3 

23.0 
30.5 
31.0 
32  5 

28.0 
31.0 
•31.  0. 
32.9 

29.0 
31.0 
31.0 
35.0 

24.0 

1922 

30.2 

1923 - 

31.0 

1924 

31.6 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Kesearch.    Compiled  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reports. 
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VEGETABLE   OILS. 

Table  428. — Exports  of  vegetable  oils  from  the   United  States,  1910-1924. 

[Thousand  pounds— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Year  ended  June  30 — 

Corn 

Cotton- 
seed 

Linseed 

Cocoa 
butter 
or  but- 
terine 

Coco- 
nut 

Peanut 

Soy- 
bean 

1910 

11,299 
25, 317 
23,866 
19,839 

18,282 

17,790 
8,968 
8,780 
1,831 
1,095 

12,483 
6,919 
5,280 
5,224 
4,196 

223,966 
226,  521 
399,  471 
315,  233 
192,963 

318, 367 

266,  512 
168,  912 
100,780 
178,709 

159,400 
283,268 
91, 616 
64,292 
39,418 

228 
175 
247 
1,734 
239 

1,212 
714 
1,202 
1,188 
1,096 

1,136 
661 
386 
414 
350 

1911                                    

1912 

* 

1919 

1920    — 

11,048 

3,171 

1,866 

957 

888 

141,088 
6,639 
10,185 
12/993 
19,423 

4,922 

1,596 

1,802 

188 

168 

67,782 

1921         

6,118 

1922 

637 

1923 

2,496 

1924. 

2,892 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation 
of  the  United  States,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

.  Table  429. — Imports  of  vegetable  oils  into  the  United  States,  1910-1924 


Year  ended 
June  30— 

Cas- 
tor 

Chi- 
nese 
hut 

Coco- 
nut 

Cot- 
ton- 
seed 

Lin- 
seed 

Olive 

Palm 

Palm 
ker- 
nel 

Pea- 
nut 

Rape- 
seed 

Soy- 
bean 

1910 

1,000 

gait, 
7 
7 
8 
6 
189 

63 

263 

324 

1,175 

472 

271 
99 
46 

175 
34 

1,000 
gait. 

15,760 

17,042 
4,768 

■  5,997 
4,932 

4,940 
4,988 
6,864 
4,816 
6,217 

10,614 
4,440 
7,410 
11,  919 
10,786 

1,000 
lbs. 
3,870 
4,279 
6,075 
3,603 
2/839 

150 

400 

166 

(•) 

3 

42 

916. 
7,123 
3,010 
1,169 

1,000 
tot. 
48,346 
51, 118 
46, 371 
60,504 
74,386 

63,135 

66,008 
79,223 
259, 196 
344,728 

271,640 

173,889 
230,236 
212,663 
181,230 

1M0 

lb*. 

8- 

1,513 

3,384 
17,293 

15,162 
17, 181 
13,703 
14,291 
20,410 

24,166 
1,316 

1,000 
gab. 

«L 

174 
192 

636 
60 

111 
51 

090 

4,650 
1,997 
22,484 
7,668 
2,379 

1,000 

gall. 

4,646 

4,984 

6,473 

6,840 

6,981 

7/364 
8,109 
8,184 
2,«52 
4,398 

7,029 
4,706 
11,112 
16,635 
12,297 

1,000 
tot. 
92,772 
57,100 
47,169 
50,229 
68,040 

31,486 
40,497 
36,074 
27,405 
19,281 

60,166 

31,076 
39, 159 
118, 816 
86,784 

8 

25,393 
23,569 
34,328 

4,906 
6,761 
1,857 
19 
1,946 

64 

2,769 

LlOl 

1,000 
gait. 
(") 
(') 

896 
1,196 
1,337 

853 

1,475 

3,026 

8,289 

11,393 

22,064 

2,422 

384 

1,007 

2,008 

1,000 
gait. 
M.083 
'1,363 
1,183 
1,550 
1,464 

1,499 
2,661 
1,086 
3,056 
2,091 

1,280 
1,172 
1,352 
1,770 
2,068 

1.000 
tot. 

R'. 

1911 

1912 

28,021 

191?., 

12,340 

1914 

16,390 

1918.... 

19,207 

1916 

98,120 

1917... 

1918 

162,690 
336,825 

1919 

1920. 

236,805 
196,774 

1921 

49,331 

1922 

8,283 

1923      

38,635 

1924 

17,631 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation 
of  the  United  States,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestio  Commerce. 


i  Includes  peanut  oil. 

1  Included  in  all  other  fixed  or  expressed. 

» Included  in  Chinese  nut  oil. 


*  Includes  hemp  seed. 

•  Less  than  600  pounds. 


836         Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  192^ 


Table  430. — Oil  cake  and  oil-cake  meal:  International  trade,  calendar  years,  average 
1909-1918,  annual  1921-19ZS 

[Thousand  pounds— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Country 

Average  1909-1913 

1921 

1922 

1923  preliminary 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Erports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PRINCIPAL  EXPORTING 

COUNTRIES 

42,587 
1,347 

86,768 
15,343 
2,871 

66,382 

80,486 

Australia l 

148 

33 
1,924 

Austria 

Austria-Hungary 

53,673 

124,873 
»6,574 

268,648 
51,370 

147,468 
13,242 

161,  624 

476,863 
625,108 

Brazil 

62, 710 

208,181 
35,785 

217,258 
35,144 

205,894 

202,643 
•274,299 

38,450 

311,854 
45,727 

144,285 
38,587 

267,039 

213,200 
371,  291 

27,765 
158,688 

1,262 
7,752 
•174 
2,509 

3,299 
15,200 

2,189 
3,873 

2,226 
3,648 

359, 679 
40,114 

Canada 

175, 765 
<  41,412 

267  508 

241 

.288,968 
1,686,416 

47, 189 
63,453 

82,372 

209,655 

224 

3,919 

128,367 

90,202 

935 

752 

328,003 

521,098 

106,624 

Italy 

10,660 

65,116 

33,764 
10,930 

1,453,413 
2,164 

1,704,124 

155,373 

•28,609 

15,777 

2,126 

1,614 

139, 016 

147,  911 

Peru  „ 

27,356 

37,097 

641 

7,267 
1,206,484 

61,143 
13,427 
12,401 

87 
88,605 

262,126 
41,292 

846,355 
15,707 
« 

414,635 
43,810 

169,664 
91,  677 

707,838 
38, 196 

20,446 
926,144 

52,931 
12,935 
2,837 

147 
124,124 

214,239 

15, 157 

88,406 

266,368 
21,314 

816,000 
18,175 

267,444 

612,464 
68,365 

169,  242 
90,234 

712,  333 
13,607 

917,454 

PRINCIPAL  IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES 

643,648 

•  40,  494 

1, 002, 329 

25,333 

189,868 

707, 116 
65,112 

346,  755 
69,  352 

790,865 
30,172 

73,320 

1,327,992 
53,181 
O 

493,690 
87,591 

198,  799 
85,907 

711, 207 

1,334 

69,624 
15 
22,870 
2,407 
76,368 
12,  230 

219, 819 
2,889 
1,535 
1,413 

161,  798 
41,595 

116,659 

271 

19,992 

1,586 

85,053 

29,000 

95,195 

1,243 

United  Kingdom 

112,009 
1, 145 

Total 

5, 852, 496 

6,710,047 

3, 176, 905 

2,978,827 

5,022,123 

2,987,208 

3,  522, 807 

3,284,664 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Official  sources . 

The  class  called  here  "oil  cake  and  oil-cake  meal"  includes  the  edible  cake  and  meal  remaining  after 
making  oil  from  such  products  as  cottonseed,  flaxseed,  peanuts,  corn,  etc. 


1  Year  beginning  July  1. 

•  Four-year  average. 

•  Three-year  average. 

•  Java  and  Madura  only. 


'  Eight  months,  May-December. 

•  One  year  only. 

'  Not  separately  stated. 


FARM  ANIMALS  AND  THEIR  PRODUCTS— PART  I.    CATTLE  AND  HOGS 

CATTLE 

Table  431. — Cattle:  Number  and  value  on  farms  January  1,  1924  and  1926,  by 

States 


State 


Milk  cows 


Number 
Jan.  1 


19261 


Average 

price  per 

head  Jan.  1- 


1925 


Farm  yalue 
Jan.  1 


1924 


1925" 


Other  cattle 


Number 
Jan.  1 — 


19261 


Average 

price  per 

head  Jan.  1 


1924 


1925 


Farm  value 
Jan.  1 


1924 


19251 


Maine 

N.  Hampshire. 
Vermont 

Massachusetts. 
Bhode  Island.. 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey. . . 
Pennsylvania. 
Delaware..... 


Maryland... 
Virginia..... 
West  Virginia.. 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina. 


Georgia. 
Florida.. 

Ohio 

Indiana.. 

Illinois-.. 


Michigan. . 
Wisconsin... 
Minnesota. . 

Iowa .... 

Missouri 


North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Kentucky 


Alabama 

Mississippi.. 
Louisiana... 
Texas 


Oklahoma. 
Arkansas--. 
Montana... 
Wyoming.. 
Colorado 


New  Mexico.. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 


Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


United  States 


Thou- 
tand$ 
210 
121 
385 
180 
27 

141 

1,628 

1S1 

1,092 

41 

200 
426 
220 
372 


519 

97 

1,090 

767 
1,169 

987 
2,217 
1,707 
1,241 

793 

633 
455 
576 
723 


Thou- 
sands 
206 
121 
377 
178 
27 

144 

1;595 

153 

1,081 

40 

206 
435 
224 
383 
240 

640 

100 

1,101 

772 


Dol- 
lar* 
66.00 
63.00 

67.00 
76.00 

8a  00 

83.00 

65.00 
86.00 
62.00 
66.00 

.00 


63. 
42. 

4a 

48.00 
88.00 


495 
616 
536 
220 
1,063 

549 

508 

204 

48 

261 

47 

46 

:  96 

24 

178 


664 


30.00 
65.00 
56.00 
65.00 
1,19+  60.00 


997 
2,261 
1,775 
1, 

825 

581 
487 
605 
752 


505 
516 
636 
220 
1,063 

665 
516 
220 
49 
271 

47 

47 

,101 

25 

194 
298 
243 
664 


24,  786  25, 319 


60.00 
68.00 
52.00 
•60.00 
46.00 

47.00 
50.00 
56.00 
50.00 
38.00 

32.00 

27.00 
27.00 
37.00 
33.00 

31.  DO 

21.00 
63.00 
57.00 
60.00 

60.00 

85.00 
72.00 
83.00 

62.00 
71.00 
61.00 
76.00 


52.16 


Dol- 
lar* 
62.00 
59.00 
67.00 
76.00 
80.00 

78.00 
62.00 
75.00 
61.00 
60.00 

60.00 
40.00 
40  00 
40  00 
36.00 

30.00 
64.00 
67.00 
67.00 
69.00 

60.00 
55.  00 
51.00 
68.00 
44.00 

44  00 

47.00 
54.00 
49.00 
37.00 

31.00 
26.00 
24.50 
37.00 
33.00 

84.  CO 

25.00 
60.00 
60.00 
45.00 

45.00 
70.00 

6a  oo 

60.00 

60.00 
65.00 
60.00 
73.00 


60.50 


1,000 

dollars 

11,760 

7, 

21,946 
13,680 
2,376 

11,703 

106,820 
12,835 
67,704 
2,296 

12,600 
17,892 

9,460 
16,996 

a  85* 

16,670 
8,336 
61,040 
41,635 
69,640 

59,220 
12a  586 
8a  764 
74,460 
36,478 

25,051 
22,750 
32,256 
36,150 
19,960 

15,840 

13,  932 
14,472 

8,140 
35,079 

17,019 

.  10, 626 
10, 812 
2,736 
13,050 

2,360 
3,910 
6,912 
1,992 

11,036 

20,519 

14,  518 
50,464 


1,000 
dollars 
10,712 
7,139 
21,489 
13,350 
2,160 

11,232 
9a  890 

11,475 
65,941 
2,400 


Thou- 

lands 

57 

33 

83 


31 

486 

10 


12,360      103 
17,480      442 


a  960 
16,320 
a  640 

16,200 
5,400 
62,757 
44,004 
70,446 

69,820 
124,865 

90,626 
75, 574 
36,300 

26,664 


32, 670 
36,848 
19,832 

16,665 
13,  416 
13, 132 
a  140 
35,079 

19,210 
12,900 
11,000 
2,460 
12,196 

2,116 
3,290 
6,858 
1,600 

9,700 
19,370 
14,680 
48,472 


1,  292,  736 1,  278,  714  41,  720  39,  609 


365 
266 
174 

665 
735 
840 
779 
1,645 

611 

858 

1,225 


Thou- 
sands 
57 
32 
83 
34 
7 


373 
29 

486 
10 

101 
420 
343 
263 
166 


Dol- 
lars 
26.20 
27.10 
18.80 
27.70 
29.80 

30. 40 

25.30 
40.10 
30.60 
27.70 


1,651 

vs 

466 

579 
469 
609 
573 
8,373 

1,160 
419 

1,248 
777 

1,279 

1,160 

1,070 
410 
345 

637 

253 

559 

1,478 


698 


763 
1,468 


849 
,200 


3,409  3,204 
2,063   1,898 


790 

1,396 
2,696 
2,486 


521 
422 
530 
604 
5,212 

1,044 
402 

1,285 

746 

1,202 

1,009 

1,027 

385 

332 

610 

250 

631 

1,330 


10.40 
15.30 
31.10 
31.70 
33.00 

24.90 
23.70 
21.10 
34  30 
29.20 

19.80 
27.  SO 
30.30 
25.90 
20  20 

14  SO 
9.40 
9.00 

15.00 

iaeo 
is.  oo 

.7.  " 
27.60 
29.80 
25.10 

22.60 
28.90 
26.  SO 
32  50 

24  80 
28.20 
28.00 
33.80 


Dol- 
lars 
24.50 
24  30 
18  80 
27.20 
2a  60 

82.10 

25.90 
41.60 
31.10 
3a  00 

33.80 
26.90 
2a  90 
16.80 
13.10 

11.00 
13.80 
31.30 
31.70 
83.00 

26.70 
22.70 
22.10 
32.70 
28.10 

20  50 
26. 2d 
29.10 
26.30 
19.40 

14  40 

a  60 

8.40 
12.70 
20.20 

16.60 
8.70 
27.10 

27.80 


21.60 
24.70 
21:70 
24  20 

22.70 
27.20 
26.10 
3a  30 


25.06    24.4! 


1,000 

dollars 

1,493 

894 

1,660 

997 

209 

1,155 
9,943 
1,243 

14,872 
277 

3,430 

11,669 
11,169 
4,  — 
2,471 

6,916 
11,246 
26,124 
24694 
50,986 

15,214 
20,335 

26,848 

116, 929 

60,240 

16,959 
42,652 
85,082 
66,708 
9,413 

a  569 
4,409 
5,481 
8,595 


17,400 

3,184 

34,445 

23,165 

.32,103 

26,100 
30,923 
10,619 
11,212 

13,318 

7,135 

15,  652 

49,  956 


91, 


,  046,  523 


1,000 

dollars 

1,396 

778 

1,660 

925 

200 

1,262 

9,681 

1,204 

15, 115 

300 

3,414 

11,298 
9,913 
4,124 
2,162 

6,952 

9,632 

26,760 

24,187 

48,444 

15,394 

19,272 
26,620 
104,771 
63,334 

16,196 
36,575 
7a  454 
65,  382 

8,400 

7,502 
3,629 
4452 
6,401 
105,282 

17,226 
3,497 
34,824 
20,739 
28,007 

21,694 
25, 367 
;8,354 
8,034 

11,577 

6,800 

13,  859 

40,299 


970, 117 


Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates, 
i  Preliminary. 
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Table  432. — Cattle  on  farms:  Cumulative  percentage  changes,  1980— 19%4l 


Item 

To 

Feb. 

1 

To 

Mar. 

1 

To 

Apr. 

1 

To 

May 
1 

To 

June 

1 

To 

July 

1 

To 

Aug. 

1 

To 

Sept. 
1 

To 

Oct. 

1 

To 

Nov. 
1 

To 

Dee 

1 

To 
Jan. 
lof 

suc- 
ceed- 
ing 
year 

Increases: 
Births  *— 

1920. 

1921 

1922-- 

1923 

Per 
cent 
2.9 
2.8 
3.0 
3.1 
2.8 

2.6 
1.7 
1.9 
2.0 
1.4 

8.5 
4.5 
4.9 
6.1 

4.2 

46 
3.5 
3.6 
4.0 
3.5 

0.6 
0.6 
0.7 
0.8 
0.7 

0.7 
0.5 
0.5 

0.5 
0.7 

5.9 
46 
4.8 
5.3 
4.9 

-0.4 
-0.1 
+0.1 

-a  2 
-a.7 

99.6 
99.9 
100.1 
99.8 
99.3 

Per 
cent 
6.4 
6.2 
7.0 
6.7 
6.2 

49 
3.6 
41 
44 
2.8 

11.3 
9.8 
11.1 
11.1 
9.0 

• 

9.3 
7.3 
7.3 
8.0 
6.7 

1.0 
1.2 

1.2 
1.3 

1.1 

1.5 
1.1 
1.1 
1.3 
1.4 

11.8 
9.6 
9.6 

10.6 
9.2 

-0.5 
+0.2 

+1.5 
+0.5 

-a  2 

99.5 
LOO.  2 
101.5 
100.5 

99.8 

Per 

cent 
12.0 
11.4 
12.5 
12.3 
10.9 

7.3 
5.9 
6.1 
6.4 
41 

19.3 
17.3 
18.6 
18.7 
15.0 

14  9 
12.4 
12.3 
12.8 
10.1 

1.4 
1.6 
1.7 
1.8 
1.5 

2.6 
1.6 
1.9 
2.4 
2.3 

18.9 
15.6 
15.9 
16.8 
13.9 

+0.4 
+1.7 
+2.7 
+1.» 
+1.1 

100.4 
101.7 
102.7 
101. 9 
101.1 

Per 

cent 

ia7 

17.7 
18.6 
18.7 
16.6 

9.4 
8.0 
9.4 
8.4 
6.2 

28.1 
25.7 
28.0 
27.1 
21.8 

20.4 
17.0 
17.4 
17.8 
13.7 

1.8 
1.9 
1.9 
2.1 
1.7 

3.8 
2.2 
2.7 
3.2 
2.9 

26.0 
21.1 
22.0 
23.1 

18.3 

+2.1 
+4  6 
+6.0 
+40 
+3.5 

102.1 
104.6 
106.0 
104  0 
103.6 

Per 
cent 
25.5 
23.3 
23.6 
23.8 
21.9 

11.2 
10.0 
11.6 

10.9 
6.3 

36.7 
33.3 
35.2 
34  7 
28.2 

25.6 
21.8 
22.7 
22.7 
17.6 

2.1 
2.2 
22 
2.6 
1.9 

46 
2.6 
3.2 
3.6 
3.4 

32.2 
26.6 
28.1 
28.8 
22.8 

+4  5 

-6.7 

--7.1 
-8.9 

+5.4, 

104  5 
106.7 
107.1 
105.9 
105.4 

Per 
cent 
30.1 
27.0 
26.9 
27.4 
25.3 

12.9 
11.3 
13.6 
12  7 
7.1 

43.0 
38  3 
40.4 
40.1 
32.4 

30.9 
26.3 

27.5 
27.2 

20.8 

26 

2.6 
25 
2.8 
2.1 

6.0 
3.0 
3.6 
40 
3.7 

38.5 
31.8 

33.6 
34.0 
26.6 

+4  5 
+6.5 
+6.8 
+6.1 
+5.8 

104  5 
106.5 
106.8 
106.1 
105.8 

Per 
cent 
32.8 
29.3 
29.5 
30.2 
27.8 

14  4 
12  4 
15.2 
141 
7.9 

47.2 
41.7 
44.7 
44.3 
36.7 

35.0 
30.2 
31.9 
31,5 
23.6 

2.9 
29 
2.8 
3.1 
2.4 

5.2 
3.3 
4  0 
44 
40 

43.1 
36.4 
38.7 
39.0 
30.0 

+4.1 
+5.3 
+6.0 
+5.3 
+5.7 

1041 
105.3 
106.0 
105.3 
105.7 

Per 
cent 
35.0 
31.2 
31.7 
32.4 
30.0 

16.7 
14  4 
17.3 
16.1 
8.9 

61.7 
45.6 
49.0 
48.5 
38.9 

40.4 
35.0 
37.2. 
36.3 

26.9 

3.3 
3.2 
3.2 
-3.6 
26 

5.7 
3.6 
4.4 
48 
44 

49.4 
41.8 
448 
44  6 
33.9 

+2  3 
+3.8 
+4  2 
+3.9 
+5.0 

102.3 

103.8 
104  2 
103.9 
105.0 

Per 
cent 
37.4 
33.6 
341 
35.0 
32.6 

20.6 
17.4 
21.0 
17.9 
10.4 

68.0 
61.0 
561 
62.9 
43.0 

47.8 
40.2 
43.6 
40.0 
32.1 

3.9 
3.6 
3.6 
3.9 
2.9 

6.0 

3.9 
4  8 
5.2 

4.7 

57.7 
47.7 
51.9 
49.1 
39.7 

+0.3 
+3.3 
+3.2 
+3.8 
+3.3 

100.3 
103.3 
103.2 
103.8 
103.3 

Per 
cent 
39.9 
36.1 
36.7 
37.7 

Per 
cent 
42.2 
38.8 
39.0 
40.6 

Per 
cent 
44.6 
41.8 
41.9 
43.6 

1924 

Brought  on  farms  *— 
1920 _ 

26.4 
22.4 
27.2 

21.9 

29.6 
27.8 
29.8 
25.6 

31.4 

1921— 

30.8 

1922 

328 

1923-- 

28.0 

1924 

Total  increase 2— 
1920 

66.3 
68.5 
63.9 
59.6 

71.7 
68.6 
68.8 
66.2 

76.0 

1921 

'          1922 

1923 

1924 

72.8 
747 
71.8 

Decreases: 

Moved  off — 

1920 

66.1 
47.6 
51.8 
47.2 

.61.0. 
65.0 
68.3 
68.6 

65.8 

1921 

1922 

1923 

59.4 
63.1 
58.7 

1924 

Slaughtered  on  farms— 
1920 

45 
41 
42 
46 

5.3 
49 

47 
6.1 

6.3 

1921 

5.9 

1922 

6.6 

1923— 

6.7 

1924 

Died— 

1920 

6.4 
43 
6.1 
5.6 

6.8 
47 
6.5 
6.2 

7.2 

1921 

5.2 

1922    

5.9 

1923 

1924 

6.8 

Total  decreases— 
1920  .. 

66.0 
55.9 
61.1 
57.4 

73.1 
64.6 
68.6 
64.9 

79.3 

1921 

70.6 

1922 

74.6 

1923 

71.2 

1924». 

Net  change: 

1920 

+0.3 
+2.6 
+2.8 
+2.2 

-1.4 
+2.0 
+0.3 
+1.3 

—3.3 

1921 - 

+21 

1922 

+0.1 

1923.. _ 

+0.3 

1924 _ 

On  hand  compared  with 
Jan. 1: 
1920 

100.3 
102.6 
102.8 
102.2 

9a  6 

102.0 
100.3 
101.3 

96.7 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

102.1 
100.1 
100.3 



1 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates.    Based  on  reports  of  about  7  500  fanners  reporting  monthly 
for  their  own  farms. 

1  Number  on  hand,  Jan.  1,  each  year=l00  per  cent. 

>  Corrective  factor  0.96  applied  to  births  and  brought  on  farms  figures  prior  to  Jan.,  1924. 
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Table  433. — Cattle:  Number  and  value  on  farms  in  the  United  States  January  1, 

1910-1925 


Jan. 1- 


Milk  cows 


Number 


Price 

per  bead 

Jan.  1 


Farm  value 
Jan.  1 


Other  cattle 


Number 


Price 

per  head 

Jan.  1 


Farm  value 
Jan.  1 


1910,  Apr.  15... 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 _ 

1919 

1920 

Av.  1914-1920. 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925" 


SO,  625,  000 
20, 823,  000 
20,  699, 000 
20, 497,  000 
20,  737, 000 
21, 262,  000 
22, 108,  000 
22,894,000 
23, 310,  000 
23, 475,  000 
23,  722,  000 


Dollars 
35.29 
39.97 
39.39 
45.02 
53.94 
55.33 
53.92 
59.  63 
70.54 
78.20 
85.  86 


.Dollars 

727, 802,  000 

832, 209,  000 

815, 414, 000 

922,  783,  000 

1, 118, 487,  000 

1, 176,  338,  000 

1, 191,  955,  000 

1,  365,  251,  000 

1, 644,  231, 000 

1,  835,  770, 000 

2,  036,  750,  000 


41,17S,000 
39, 679, 000 
37, 260,  000 
36, 030,  000 
35, 855,  000 
37,  067,  000 
39, 812,  000 
41,  689,  000 
44, 112,  000 
45,  085,  000 
43, 398,  000 


Dollars 
19.07 
20.54 
21.20 
26.36 
31.13 
33.38 
33.53 
35.92 
40.88 
44.22 
43.21 


Dollars 

785, 261, 000 

815, 184, 000 

790, 064,  000 

949,  645,  000 

1, 116, 333,  000 

1,  237,  376,  000 

1,  334,  928,  000 

1,497,621,000 

1,803,482,000 

1,  993.  442,  090 

1,  875,  043,  000 


22,  501.  000 


65.  83 


1,481,255,000 


41, 003,  000 


37.83  !      1,551,175,000 


23,  594,  000 

24,  082,  000 
24, 437,  000 
24,  786,  000 
25, 319, 000 


64.22 
50.98 
50.83 
52.16 
50.50 


1,  515,  249,  000 
1, 227,  703,  000 
1,242,113,000 
1. 292,  736, 000 
1,278,714,000 


41,993,000 
41,977,000 
42, 803,  000 
41, 720, 000 
39,  609,  000 


31.  36  , 
23.79  I 
25.57 
25.06  ! 
24.49 


1,  316,  727,  000 

998,  772,  000 

1,  094,  469,  000 

1,045,623,000 

970,117,000 


Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates;  figures  in  italics  are  census  returns. 
1  Preliminary. 

Table  434. — Cattle:  Yeany  losses  per  1,000  from  disease  and  exposure,  1890-1924 


Year 
ended 
Apr.  30 

From 
disease 

From 
expo- 
sure 

Year 
ended 
Apr.  30 

From 
disease 

From 
expo- 
sure 

Year 
ended 
Apr.  30 

From 
disease 

From 
expo- 
sure 

Year 
ended 
Apr.  30 

From 
disease 

From 
expo- 
sure 

1890 

1891.... 
1892.... 
1893.... 

1894 

1895.... 
1896.... 
1897.... 

13.0 
14.3 
12.8 
16.6 

19.0 
21.4 
19.3 
19.4 
19.7 

23.0 
15.3 
13.0 
17.3 

12.5 
20.7 
11.3 
16.0 
13.0 

1899.. __ 
1900.... 

1901 

1902.... 

1903.... 
1904.... 
1905.... 
1906. ... 
1907.... 

20.3 
19.9 
22.3 
21.3 

23.9 
23.6 
20.6 
20.1 
19.9 

22.1 
13.7 
11.5 
18.2 

23.7 
20.2 
23.3 
14  9 
13.7 

1908.... 

1909 

1910.... 
1911.... 

1912.... 
1913.... 

1914 

1915.... 

18.9 
19.2 
21.0 
19.7 

21.6 
20.5 
19.8 

12.0 
14.8 
17.6 
13.3 

21.5 
14.1 
10.9 

1917.... 
1918.... 

1919 

1920 

1921.... 

1922 

1923 

1924 

19.4 
18.2 
17.4 
19.5 

17.0 

17.8 
16.7 
17.8 

14.6 
13.3 
15.9 
18.5 

9.2 
13.1 
13.1 
12.7 

1898.... 

1916.... 

19.5 

10.7 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates.    As  reported  by  crop  reporters  on  May  1  for  year  ending 
April  30. 
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Table  435. — Cattle  and  calves:  Receipts  and  shipments  at  principal  markets  and 

at  all  markets,  1900-1924 

[Thousands — i.  e.,  000  omitted] 

RECEIPTS. 


Year 

Chi- 
cago 

Den- 
ver 

East 

St. 

Louis 

Fort 
Worth 

Kansas 
City 

Oma- 
ha 

St. 
Jo- 
seph 

St. 
Paul 

Sioux 
City 

Total 

All 
other 
markets 
report- 
ing 

Total 
all  mar- 
kets re- 
porting 

1900 

2,865 
3,213 
3,193 
3,704 
3,527 

3,791 
3,742 
3,727 
3,461 
3,340 

3,553 
3,453 
3,158 
2,888 
2,601 

2,685 
3,250 
3,820 
4,448 
4,253 

3,849 
3,640 
3,934 
3,918 
3,997 

240 
227 
324 
286 
26S 

294 
329 
307 
420 
426 

399 
298 
416 
499 
443 

424 
601 
653 

728 
824 

617 
482 
656 
620 
630 

698 

892 

1,113 

1,140 

1,074 

1,124 
1,121 
L183 
1,145 
1,241 

1,208 
1,072 
1,200 
1,100 
1,041 

992 
1,200 
1,406 
1,509 
1,473 

1,254 
1,077 
1,400 
1,399 
1,385 

!'> 

0) 
132 
447 
643 

812 

838 

1,022 

1,069 

1,197 

1,071 
884 
1,039 
1,185 
1,176 

944 
1,081 
1,960 
1,665 
1,267 

1,184 
984 
1,084 
1,258 
1,392 

2,083 
2,127 
2,279 
2,137 
2,163 

2,423 
2,666 
2,670 
2,458 
2,660 

2,607 
2,370 
2,147 
2,319 
1,957 

1,963 
2,331 
2,902 
3,320 
3,085 

2,600 
2,469 
2,983 
3,208 
3,043 

828 

818 

1,011 

1,071 

944 

1,026 
1,079 
1,169 
1,037 
1,125 

1,224 

1,174 

1,017 

962 

939 

1,218 
1,434 
1,720 
1,993 
1,975 

1,603 
1,435 
1,744 
1,793 

1,863 

390 
439 
517 
625 

587 

647 
606 
616 
584 
592 

566 
513 
494 
460 
356 

441 
480 
670 
870 
750 

643 
558 
655 
709 
720 

221 
190 
306 
303 

389 

489 
487 
520 
463 
497 

604 
539 
524 
532 
585 

856 

941 

1,197 

1,430 

1,491 

1,373 
985 
1,387 
1,349 
1,323 

300 
309 
405 
379 
331 

403 
385 
410 
386 
426 

439 
487 
431 
394 
368 

534 
602 
707 
818 
814 

782 
620 
747 
759 
836 

7,625 
8,215 
9,280 
10,092 
9,923 

10,909 
11, 143 
11,564 
11, 022 
11,504 

11,  570 

10,  790 
10, 426 
10,329 
9,466 

10,057 
11, 920 
15,034 
16,781 
16,932 

13,725 
12, 160 
14,  590 
15, 013 
16,189 

h 

8 

R 

1901 

1902 

ft 

1903 _. 

1904 

(»> 

1605 

1 

P> 

1906 

1807 _. 

1908 

1909 

(") 

1910 

(5 

1911 _ 

ft 

1912 

1918 

ft 

1914 

1916 

4,496 
6,756 
8,032 
8,614 
8,691 

8,472 
7,637 
8,627 
8,198 
8,506 

14,553 

1916 

17,679 

1917 

23,066 

1918 

26,295 

1919 

24,623 

1920 

22,197 

1921 

19,787 

1922 

23.217 

1923 

23,211 

1924 

23,696 

SHIPMENTS. 


1900 

949 
1,061 

937 
1,296 
1,350 

1,437 
1,376 
1,477 
1,387 
1,297 

1,347 

1,245 

994 

1,001 

824 

392 

726 

867 

1,025 

1,221 

1,247 
1,163 
1,137 
1,105 
1,107 

(3 

8 

1 

359 
612 
521 
544 
642 

471 
360 
532 
490 
471 

166 
224 
316 
318 
308 

369 
366 
371 
347 
374 

370 
309 
315 
344 
306 

269 
313 
317 
370 
454 

510 
611 
871 
856 
841 

m 

ft 
ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 
ft 

506 
511 
838 
662 
476 

544 
412 
467 
463 
420 

1 

m 
ft 
ft 
<*> 

ft 
ft 

1,032 
1,028 
1,202 
1,422 
1,467 

1,209 
1,244 
1,534 
1,599 
1,440 

274 
239 
365 
301 
261 

315 
303 
362 
330 
374 

425 
446 
418 
432 
394 

636 
591 
723 
855 
840 

689 
635 
829 
794 
759 

92 
82 
112 
174 
140 

133 
143 
150 
178 
186 

161 
157 
158 
157 
124 

175 
149 

299 
220 

234 
188 
251 
265 
250 

164 
126 
230 
212 
275 

352 
353 
379 
302 
322 

369 
318 
293 
322 
328 

523 
656 
723 
896 
935 

634 
391 
609 
496 
3% 

187 
189 
283 

279 
230 

237 
210 
227 
213 
232 

213 
249 
240 
228 
197 

289 
369 
410 
432 
459 

410 

346 
447 
417 
436 

1,822 
1,911 
2,243 
2,580 
2,664 

2,833 
2,750 
2,966 
2,757 
2,784 

2,885 
2,724 
2,418 
2,484 
2,173 

4,081 
4,755 
6,812 
6,406 
6,713 

6,948 
5,350 
6,677 
6,484 
6,119 

ft 

m 

« 

« 
o 

1,771 
2,198 
3,661 

3,906 
4,044 

3,883 
3,250 
3,988 
3,576 
3,672 

l 

1901 

1902 

1903 

ft 

1904 

1905 

ft 

1906 

1907 

ft 

1908 

1909 

(•> 

1910 

(5 

1911 

ffl 

1912 

« 

1913 

1914 

1915 

5,852 

1916  .  .  

6,963 

1917 :. 

9,473 

1918 

10,311 

1919 

10,757 

1920 

9,831 

1921 

8,600 

1922 

10,666 

1923 

10,060 

1924 

9,691 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Prior  to  1915  receipts  compiled  from  yearbooks  of 
stockyard  companies;  subsequent  figures  compiled  from  data  of  the  reporting  service  of  the  Livestock, 
Meats,  and  Wool  Division.  Prior  to  1915  shipments  compiled  from  yearbooks  of  stockyard  companies, 
except  East  St.  Louis  (1900  to  1906  from  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry; 
1907  to  1914,  from  Merchants  Exchange  Annual  Report) ;  subsequent  figures  from  data  of  the  reporting 
service  of  the  Livestock,  Meats,  and  Wool  Division. 

1  Not  in  operation.  *  Figures  not  available  prior  to  Wi6. 
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Table  436. — Cattle  and  calves:  Receipts  at  all  public  stockyards,  1915-1924 

[Thousands— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

19161... 

1,029 

768 

1,017 

987 

1,111 

1,113 

1,039 

1,246 

1,631 

1,818 

1,724 

1,170 

14, 553 

1S16' ... 

1,202 

1,055 

1,201 

1,151 

1,385 

1,319 

1,154 

1,584 

1,779 

2,409 

1,977 

1,460 

17, 676 

1917. ... 

1,696 

1,302 

1,330 

1,539 

1,961 

1,759 

1,729 

1,814 

2,357 

3,054 

2,626 

1,899 

23,066 

1918 

1,727 

1,498 

1,713 

2,046 

1,863 

1,815 

2,128 

2,024 

2,826 

2,865 

2,648 

2,142 

25,295 

1919 

2,119 

1,453 

1,817 

1,767 

T,836 

1,588 

2,016 

2,039 

2,398 

3,008 

2,702 

2,182 

24,623 

1920 

1,881 

1,480 

1,663 

'  1, 557 

1,778 

1,879 

1,671 

1,962 

2,294 

2,209 

2,428 

1,395 

22,197 

1921 

1,644 

1,190 

1,566 

1,494 

1,542 

1,580 

1,343 

1,867 

1,906 

2,310 

1,928 

1,417 

19,  787 

1922 

1,628 

1,417 

1,622 

1,470 

1,878 

1,759 

1,709 

2,149 

2,397 

2,936 

2,427 

1,828 

23,217 

1923 

1,877 

1,427 

1,602 

1,370 

1,900 

1,629 

1,903 

2,214 

2,295 

2,802 

2,182 

1,810 

23,211 

1924... 

1,888 

1,457 

1,556 

1,751 

1,890 

1,673 

1,798 

1,934 

2,666 

2,736 

2,363 

2,083 

23,695 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  data  of  the  reporting  service  of  tho 
Livestock,  Meats,  and  Wool  Division. 

1  Complete  information  for  1916  and  1916,  particularly  on  disposition  of  stock,  is  not  obtainable  from 
many  of  the  markets. 


Table  437.— Cattfe  and  calves:   Receipts  at  Chicago,  East  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City, 
and  Omaha,  combined,  190O-19S4. 

[Thousands— i.e.,  000  omitted) 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1900 

496 
631 
668 
607 
631 
619 
715 
786 
695 

420 
451 

471 
520 
668 
498 
576 
:  685 
655 

460 
433 
477 
654 
594 
666 
666 
571 
692 

445 
610 
472 
692 
645 
648 
674 
701 
496 

532 
511 
408 
522 
524 
619 
660 
.    606 
496 

436 
489 
495 
640 
619 
597 
591 
631 
671 

491 
722 
628 
656 
362 
613 
687 
748 
605 

646 
695 
737 
755 
668 
815 
733 
788 
796 

688 
764 
994 
962 
827 
904 
833 
1,015 
960 

786 

836 

941 

963 

970 

1,068 

1,067 

1,031 

913 

615 
681 
721 
761 
826 
824 
827 
634 
775 

461 

1901—      - 

526 

1902 '.. 

686 

1903 

618 

1904 

686 

1905. 

695 

1996 

691 

1907 

596 

1J68 

667 

1909 

■    628 
641 
700 
660 
606 

491 
616 
616 
486 
486 

693 
590 
555 
602 
481 

489 
498 
498 
615 
523 

658 
553 
612 
484 
462 

658 
630 

620 
462 
525 

610 
662 

680 
518 

568 

810 
915 
764 
667 
688 

879 

995 
766 
868 
923 

982 
1,040 
1,044 
1,010 

824 

914 

834 
757 
674 
606 

763 

1910..  .  ...:... 

617 

1911 

655 

1912 

676 

1913 

588 

Av.  1909-1913. 

647 

499 

644 

605 

632 

659 

607 

769 

886 

980 

757 

638 

1914 .... 

626 
518 
606 
807 
763 
998 
847 

446 
377 
634 
567 
709 
682 
642 

482 
523 
558 
533 
779 
646 
698 

446 
465 
452 
600 
881 
706 
532 

406 
461 

558 
708 
688 
668 
642 

473 
474 
530 
701 

705 
641 
696 

457 

462 
535 
773 
967 
881 
'    669 

666 
611 

807 
808 
911 
926 

868 

785 
730 
861 
1,029 
1,347 
1,131 
1,032 

813 

834 
1,146 
1,309 
1,320 
1,362 

932 

668 
798 
915 
1,148 
1, 167 
1,169 
1,029 

681 

1915 

1916 

605 
716 

1917 

864 

1918             

1,032 
976 

1919 .... 

1920 

618 

Av.  1914-1920. 

724 

685 

603 

583 

590 

603 

678 

785 

988 

1,102 

969 

770 

1921 

744 
717 
833 
826 

620 
617 
641 
641 

679r 
682 
652 
676 

608 

en 

720 
722 

625 
748 
793 
784 

675 
750 
692 
717 

642 
719 
866 
791 

863 

981 

1,082 

867 

866 
1,096 
1,116 
1,204 

1,019 
1,338 
1,263 
1,222 

795 

1,045 

892 

939 

685 

1922 

789 

1923 

780 

1924 

908 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Figures  prior  to  1916  compiled  from  yearbooks  of  Btoek- 
yard  companies;  subsequent  figures  compiled  from  data  of  the  reporting  service  of  the  Livestock,  Meats 
and  Wool  Division. 
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Table  438. — Cattle  and  calves:  Receipts,  local  slaughter,  and  stocker  and  feeder 
shipments,  public  stockyards,  191S-19S4 


[Thousands— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 
RECEIPTS 


Market 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Albany,  N.  Y 

42 
133 

107 

362 

27 

14 

228 

91 
531 
26 
40 

3,820 

463 

296 

8 

26 

653 

263 

1,408 

190 

35 

46 

272 

22 

14 

227 

104 

668 

13 

47 

4,448 

465 
302 
12 
30 
728 

262 

1,509 

212 

45 

39 
185 
18 
14 
249 

98 
749 
12 
47 
4,253 

460 

305 

9 

31 

824 

227 

1,473 

203 

38 

36 

'     147 

21 

13 

287 

75 
677 
13 
23 
3,849 

441 

281 

8 

33 

617 

234 

1,264 
152 
45 

23 

113 

'    29 

12 

279 

61 

609 
15 
9 

3,540 

454 
248 
8 
31 
482 

201 

1,077 

170 

35 

21 
140 
30 
14 
241 

77 

637 

19 

9 

3,934 

446 
281 
8 
33 
656 

253 

1.400 

149 

44 

14 

115 

59 

12 

228 

67 

589 

17 

22 

3,918 

426 
278 
7 
34 
G20 
/ 

268 

1,399 

103 

39 

8 

1,258 

12 

528 

7 

673 

3,208 

22 

13 

229 

IS 

183 

255 

9 

22 

512 

75 
5 

96 

41 

207 

216 

74 

122 

414 

1,793 

2 

38 

179 

821 

168 

151 

32 
2 

■     709 
1,349 

163 
68 

759 
30 
45 

13 

130 
50 

Amarillo,  Tex 

116 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

147 

43 
362 

178 

90 
477 
24 

233 

101 

550 

Chicago,  111 

2,685 

281 
122 

3,260 

352 
18! 
9 
21 
601 

200 

1,200 

130 

23 

3,997 

442 
285 

7 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio..,.. 
Dallas,  Tex 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Denver,  Colo 

Detroit,  Mich 

East  St.  Louis,  111... 
El  Paso,  Tex 

18 
424 

122 
992 
225 

34 

630 

283 

1,385 

142 

36 

14 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 

Fostoria,  Ohio 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

944 

9 

352 

1,081 

12 

405 

3 

746 

2,331 

17 

10 

144 

1,960 

12 

601 

9 

756 

2,902 
20 

14 
268 

1,665 
10 

504 
40 

660 

3,320 

19 

14 

304 

1,267 
11 

515 
16 

745 

3,085 

21 

17 

239 

1,134 

14 

597 

7 

833 

2,500 

21 

19 

287 

984 

11 

483 

6 

844 

2,469 

18 

18 

205 

1,084 

IS 

609 

6 

906 

2,983 

24 

13 

234 

1,392 

11 

560 

5 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

Kansas  City,  Mo ... 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

Lafayette,  Ind 

Lancaster,  Pa 

491 

1,963 

14 

10 

116 

711 

3,043 

26 

14 

223 

12 

252 

Louisville,  Ky 

142 

202 

221 

218 
2 
4 

370 

34 

246 
13 
6 

398 

52 

246 
32 
19 

444 

68 

246 

7 

8 

439 

69 

4 

96 

283 
16 
13 

504 

59 

6 

109 

231 
6 

2 

244 

5 
295 

7 

19 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

224 

532 

77 

7 

39 

118 

88 

83 

99 

100 

46 

154 
322 

12 

166 

276 

42 

64 

620 

L720 

174 

385 

54 

117 

690 

1,993 

3 
32 
194 
523 
120 

205 
22 

191 

402 

67 

104 

593 

1,975 

6 

27 

201 

616 

126 

217 

29 

213 

316 

49 

64 

400 

1,603 

8 
36 
226 
733 
141 

178 
30 

188 

301 

57 

76 

315 

1,436 

3 
43 

227 
746 
120 

79 
28 

193 

268 

88 

91 

382 

1,744 

6 

40 

264 

867 

140 

199 
32 

212 

New  York,  N.  Y..._ 
North    Salt    Lake, 
Utah 

362 

218 
99 

Ogden,  Utah. 

156 

Oklahoma,  Okla 

Omaha,  Nebr 

227 
1,218 

325 
1,434 

388 
1,863 

'    5 

13 
136 
338 

75 

130 
23 

20 

180 
169 
83 

130 
29 

26 
192 

560 
105 

186 
26 

46 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburgh,  Pa  .     ._ 
Portland,  Oreg 

Pueblo,  Colo 

Richmond,  Va 

192 
909 
176 

108 

33 

1 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

San  Antonio,  Tex... 
Seattle,  Wash 

441 
856 

139 

480 
941 

208 
25 
602 

670 
1,197 

193 
39 

707 
7 
26 

870 
1.430 

176 
56 

818 
7 
51 

750 
1,491 

250 

66 

814 

8 

74 

643 
1,373 

233 

58 

762 

14 

67 

558 
985 

151 
47 

620 
17 
41 

665 
1.387 

198 
46 

747 
33 
49 

720 
1,323 

183 
64 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak 

634 

836 
14 

Spokane,  Wash ' 

f 

17 

55 
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Table  438. — Cattle  and  calves:  Receipts,  local  slaughter,  and  stocker  and  feeder 
shipments,  puUic  stockyards,  1916-1924 — Continued 


BECEIPTS— Continued 


Market 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

7 

25 

32 

417 

16 

9 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Washington,  D.  C 
Wichita,  Kans 

34 

153 

82 

26 

15 

220 

137 

32 

16 

371 

182 

44 

18 

■  394 

271 

57 
23 
311 

278 

64 

27 

242 

202 

25 
28 
285 
129 

25 
29 
407 
185 

25 

33 

389 

3 

Total 

14,563 

17,  676 

23,066 

25,296 

24,623 

22,197 

19, 787 

23,218 

23,211 

23,695 

LOCAL  SLAUGHTERS 


Albany,  N.  Y... 
Amarillo,  Tex... 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Augusta,  Ga 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y..._ 
Chattanooga,  Tenn . 

Chicago,  111 

Cincinnati,  Ohio... 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Dallas,  Tex 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Denver,  Colo 

Detroit,  Mich 

East  St.  Loius,  111. 


El  Paso,  Tex 

Evansville,  Ind... 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind- 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.. 
Fostoria,  Ohio 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Kansas  City,  Mo„. 
KnoxvUle,  Tenn... 


Lafayette,  Ind 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Laredo,  Tex 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.. 
Louisville,  Ky..... 


Marion,  Ohio 

Memphis,  Tenn... 
Milwaukee,  Wis.. 
Montgomery,  Ala.. 
Moultrie,  Ga _. 


Nashville,  Tenn...:. 
Newark,  N.  J 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  York,  N.  Y.... 

North    Salt    Lake, 

Utah 


Ogden.  Utah 

Oklahoma,  Okla 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Pasco,  Wash 

Peoria,  111 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa_. _ 
Portland,  Oreg... 

Pueblo,  Colo 

Richmond,  Va... 


92 


2,293 
187 

111 


723 


362 


176 

"49l' 

935 
11 


54 


179 


3<i2 


112 
197 


2,524 
233 

164 

9 
18 
89 
165 


13 


474 


208 


746 

1,301 

13 


70 


214 


141 
322 


130 
683 


10 


221 
843 


14 


16 
10 
122 

212 


2,953 
300 


8 

23 

131 

174 

1,087 

10 
16 


270 

6 

755 

1,677 

10 

6 


76 


263 


27 


155 
276 

11 

12 
415 
996 


14 

183 

168 
56 


14 


11 

8 
126 

205 

9 

3,422 

303 

223 

12 

26 

185 

192 

1,140 

19 
16 


964 
3 

268 

39 

650 

1,916 


74 


w 
"321 


32 
"160 


23 

12 
528 
1,138 
(') 

26 

186 
163 

65 
« 

13 


202 
10 

1,032 
305 
244 


25 

174 

189 

1,019 

24 
16 


715 
2 

246 

16 

745 

1,617 

9 

7 
45 


87 

1 

1 

334 

3 


162 

400 


19 


1,136 

m 

18 

196 
151 
62 


17 


1 

15 

8 

170 

190 

10 

2,603 

283 

228 

8 

26 

163 

202 

744 

21 
24 


568 
3 

267 

6 

833 

1,264 

11 


«. 


46 


174 
315 

14 

16 
228 
914 
(') 

18 

221 
171 
70 


19 


2 
1 

18 

8 

156 

167 

11 

2,377 

302 

228 

8 

27 

122 

168 

466 

24 
21 


576 
1 


3 

843 

1,200 

10 


1 

6 

402 

4 

1 

42 


160 
300 

26 

13 
203 
797 


21 

225 
175 

59 
1 

20 


1 
(>) 
19 
11 

157 

192 

13 

2,797 

252 

253 

8 
29 
124 
206 
530 

20 


620 

1 

238 

3 

903 

,407 

13 

8 
48 


2 

8 

458 
4 
2 

47 


159 
267 

14 

12 
219 
916 


20 

261 
161 

67 
(0 

25 


(') 
33 
9 

158 

189 
13 
2,813 
230 
256 

7 

30 

131 

239 

514 


22 

4 

795 

1 

247 

4 

673 

1,559 

12 

8 

47 

2 

173 

•     98 

2 
11 
471 
7 
2 

51 
37 
168 
215 

16 

16 
279 
997 


172 
176 

98 
1 

24 


!  Includes  only  those  markets  which  have  been  totally  discontinued.  »,'_,*»■._ 

3  Compiled  from  reports  of  stock  sold  and  driven  out  for  local  slaughter,  made  by  stockyards  to  the 
Livestock,  Meats,  and  Wool  Division. 
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Table  438. — Cattle  and  calves:  Receipts,  local  slaughter,  and  stocker  and  feeder 
shipments,  public  stockyards,  1916"-19$4 — Continued 

LOCAL  SLAUGHTER— Continued 


Market 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

(0 
444 

861 
63 
85 

341 
11 
28 
2 

13 

31 

104 

14 

469 
928 
60 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

267 
327 

33i 
381 

459 

487 

65 

39 

296 

569 

616 

20 

66 

386 

1 

36 

631 

.    630 

14 

64 

363 

1 

36 

410 
710 
37 
66 

342 

6 

35 

370 
664 
36 
40 

273 

7 

23 

403 

783 

64 
45 

301 
13 
26 

Seattle,  Wash 

25 
233 

62 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.. 

244 

402 
5 

Spokane,  Wash 

(') 

3 

28 
3 

Toledo,  Ohio 

12 
15 
86 
68 

11 
12 
122 

106 

13 

16 

145 

119 

13 

20 

133 

101 

18 
26 
84 
99 

14 
27 
83 
86 

12 

28 
93 
80 

13 

32 

Wichita,  Kans  ..  .. 
Discontinued1 

67 
34 

125 
2 

Total 

7,912 

10,294 

13,276 

14,874 

13,633 

12,194 

11,078 

12,435 

13,030 

13,850 

STOCKEK  AND  FEEDER  SHIPMENTS 


Market 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Albany,  N.  Y 

1 

262 

■      1 

197 

2 

3 

11 

31 

2 

401 

SO 
4 

1 
402 

6 
225 
178 

8 

1 

122 

4 

3 

6 

39 
2 

609 
28 
6 

P> 

483 

17 

234 

161 

1 

1 

91 

1 

2 
5 

14 

2 

417 

28 

3 

(') 

407 

16 

168 

115 

1 

P) 

84 

3 

3 

3 

8 
4 
332 
22 
6 

(■) 

103 

2 

2 

8 

7 

4 

843 

26 

6 

P) 
74 
« 
2 
3 

4 

a 

295 
23 
4 

P) 

110 

87 

2 

1 

8 

26 

368 
22 
3 

%, 

8 
221 
169 

1 

2 

7 

26 

266 
26 

5 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

12 

4 

258 

21 

5 

a 

386 

9 

161 

274 

14 

186 

102 

1 

413 
14 

275 
84 

8 

361 
11 

281 
40 

3 

169 

5 

44 

P) 
1,162 

1 

63 

10 
9 

32 

W7 

16 
7 

(,)9 
3 

21 
11 
45 
70 

686 

359 

10 

East  St.  Louis,  111 

199 

El  Paso,  Tex 

59 

3 

(') 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 

312 
< 

46 

1 

893 
1 
P) 

437 

4 

46 

1 
948 

6 

1 

393 
3 

66 

1 

1,053 

8 

1 

93 

327 

5 

60 

(') 

1,036 

8 

2 

96 

278 
6 

48 

(') 

778 

4 

1 

87 

172 

3 

41 

788 
3 

1 
1 

225 

7 

44 

1 

1,151 

6 

1 

158 

4 

48 

998 

2 

P) 

63 

6 

9 

24 
1 

36 
1 

(') 

16 
9 

31 

P) 
2 

16 
28 

37 
P) 
1 

12 
10 

P) 
12 

42 
P) 
2 

13 
9 
(■) 
16 

22 

P) 

o 

6 

5 

9 

11 
6 

14 

10 

P) 

6 

3 

3 

11 

14 

10 

3 

8 
2 

6 
26 

6 
172 
661 

6 
23 
•27 
166 
526 

18 
26 
48 
136 

6f.' 

17 

16 

28 

108 

461 

16 
12 
25 
80 
443 

21 
16 
23 
80 
621 

11 

North  Salt  Lake,  Utah 

Ogden,  Utah 

9 
59 

88 
533 

46 

Omaha,  Nebr 

467 

l  Not  over  600. 

» Includes  only  those  markets  which  have  been  totally  discontinued. 


Farm  Animals  and  their  Products — Cattle 
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Table  438. — Cattle  and  calves:  Receipts,  local  slaughter,  and  stocker  and  feeder 
shipments,  public  stockyards,  1915—1924 — Continued 

STOCKER  AND  FEEDER  SHIPMENT— Continued 


Market 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

(') 

2 
18 
79 

1 

21 
7 
2 

(') 

1 

26 

5 

2 

2 
12 

2 
18 

4 
9 
4 
2 

7 
12 
16 

2 

4 
10 
45 

3 

1 

170 

348 

66 

(') 

308 
14 
8 
4 

7 

10 

Pueblo,  Colo 

41 

1 

1 

2 

(') 

65 

358 

59 

127 
357 
43 
(') 

348 
6 
9 
2 

116 
S37 
53 
(') 

303 

4 
12 
5 
(') 

188 
8 

124 
416 
138 

(') 

329 
1 

28 
4 
1 

116 
15 

103 
316 

96 

238 

1 

23 

5 

(') 

104 
2 

103 
270 
26 
(') 

240 

4 

7 

4 

(') 

132 
1 

176 
439 
83 

(') 

335 

11 
12 
4 

142 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

272 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

03 

328 

264 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak  

7 

13 

Toledo,  Ohio 

1 

4 

Washington,  D.  C 

107 
1 

192 
9 

203 
4 

198 

171 

(') 

Total 

3,847 

4,803 

5,013 

5,286 

4,102 

3,504 

4,864 

4,553 

3,966 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  data  of  the  reporting  service  of  the 
Livestock,  Meats  and  Wool  Division. 

1  Not  over  500. 

*  Includes  only  those  markets  which  have  been  totally  discontinued. 

Table  439. — Cattle  and  calves:  Stocker  and  feeder  shipments  from  public  stock- 
yards, 1916-1924 

[Thousands — i.  e.,  000  omittedj 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

1916>..__ 

221 

197 

250 

262 

289 

264 

171 

330 

464 

682 

461 

256 

3,847 

1917 

260 

213 

249 

306 

401 

353 

262 

330 

588 

768 

729 

344 

4,803 

1918 

222 

214 

319 

385 

491 

393 

274 

418 

604 

704 

623 

366 

5,013 

1919 

364 

264 

277 

391 

442 

272 

236 

397 

611 

839 

723 

470 

5,286 

1920 

349 

240 

241 

244 

323 

272 

218 

314 

488 

580 

553 

280 

4,102 

1921 

205 

166 

236 

238 

214 

209 

122 

355 

395 

622 

497 

245 

3,504 

1922 

233 

243 

282 

235 

359 

259 

223 

469 

630 

864 

710 

357 

4,864 

1923 

281 

210 

199 

233 

300 

234 

223 

480 

631 

785 

624 

353 

4,553 

1924 

243 

170 

174 

239 

275 

201 

169 

306 

580 

781 

549 

309 

3,966 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  data  of  the  reporting  service  of  the  Live- 
stock, Meats,  and  Wool  Division. 

i  Complete  information  for  1916  not  obtainable  from  many  markets. 


846         Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agricvltwre^  1924 

Table  440. — Cattle  and  calves:  Slaughter  in  United  States,  by  States,  1909, 1914, 

1919,  and  1981 » 

CATTLE 


State 


California 

Colorado 

Illinois 

Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kansas ,-- 

Michigan.. 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska- 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania  ~ 

Texas 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

All  other  States 

Total 


1909 


In 
whole- 
sale 
slaugh- 
tering 
and 
meat- 
packing 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 


Number 

341,  617 

64,308 

2, 181, 199 
252,697 
252,821 

1,362,572 
50,157 
125,  852 
530,356 
651,  258 

53,234 

668,447 
265, 191 
252,897 

527,469 

117,  522 

73,049 

344,214 


8, 114, 860 


Retail 
slaugh- 
ter 


Number 
276,666 
63,478 
195,588 
138,729 
160,688 

103,860 

165,  527 
109,844 
86,258 
78,350 

35,492 
163,533 
275,401 
247,740 

277,064 

56,497 

144,160 

1,519,047 


On 

farms 
and 


Number 
36,319 
26,818 
38,456 
27,122 
73,454 

30,660 
43, 619 
79,  226 
32,059 
42,083 

3,175 
«8,793 
64,040 
88,605 

64,031 

25,087 
■61,040 
624,143 


Total 
slaugh- 
ter 


Number 
654,602 
144,604 

2, 415,  253 
418,548 
486,963 

1,  497,  092 
259,  303 
314,  922 
648,  673 
771, 691 

91,901 
900,773 
594,632 
589,142 

868,564 

199,106 

268,249 

2,487,404 


1914  ' 


In 
whole- 
sale 
slaugh- 
tering 
and 
meat- 
packing 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 


Number 

315, 762 

62,735 

1, 864,  982 
200,180 
219,359 

990,188 
62,035 
166,903 
359,  910 
491, 632 

37,903 
636,389 
269,  719 
236,949 

554,479 
85,774 
70,900 

523,243 


1919' 


In 
whole- 
sale 

slaugh- 
tering 
and 
meat- 
packing 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 


Number 
395,  524 
145,694 

2, 887,  414 
271,004 
437,055 

1,479,805 
106, 975 
299,462 
674,  287 

1,006,654 

110,066 

661,  518 
410,  680 
257,608 

550,550 
132, 213 
123,316 


4, 087, 922 1, 408, 640 13.6U.422  7, 149,042 10,818,511 1, 904, 681 12,723,092  8, 263, 675 


On 

farms 

and 

ranges4 


Number 
46,737 
29,972 
71, 732 
42,394 
67,705 

48,247 
117,219 
111,  276 
43,909 
41,350 

5,924 
117, 746 

78, 074 
148,864 

61,543 

71,700 

101, 973 

698,  216 


Total 
whole- 
sale 
and 
farm 
slaugh- 
ter' 


Number 
442,261 
175,666 

2, 959, 146 
313,398 
504,760 

1,528,052 
224,194 
410,  738 
718, 196 

1,048,004 

115,990 
779,264 
488,754 
406,472 

612,093 

203,913 

225,289 

1,566,902 


1921 ' 


In 
whole- 
sale 

slaugh- 
tering 
and 
meat- 
packing 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 


Number 
442,750 
109,102 

1,  898, 692 
243,066 
383,750 

1,1088, 178 

87,497 

286,453 

624, 917 

722,609 

111,468 
517,953 
363,630 
304,741 

304,475 
108,819 
133,948 
631,527 


CALVES 


California---— 

HlmOiS--.- 

Indiana... 

Kansas 

Maryland, 

Massachusetts- 
Miohigan-.--:--- 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania—. 

Texas 

Wisconsin 

Allother  States 

Total 


81,344 
513, 639 

60,578 
209,357 

23, 137 

129,162 
27,334 
55,991 
81, 551 

58,158 

95,604 

377, 121 

150,223 

152,  851 
234, 172 
129,207 
125,  349 


2,504,728 


96,520 
162,  913 
84,792 
24,  518 
70,337 

59,050 
133,174 
108,126 
100,376 

28,090 

77,927 

237,694 

240,145 

332,  704 
99,390 
289,694 
734, 199 


2, 879,  648 


50,638 
81,079 
21,731 
11,536 
2,110 

14,187 

61,896 

80,493 

8,779 

5,458 

14,025 

212, 962 

31,180 

68,936 

22,446 
93, 167 
351,  078 


1, 131,  600 


228,402 

757,631 
167, 101 
245,  411 
95,584 

202,399 
222,354 
244,610 
190,705 

91,706 
187,  556 
827,777 
421,548 

554, 491 

356,007 

512,068 

1, 210,  626 


6,  515,  976 


31,834 
439,  616 

61,500 
130, 102 

26,278 

115,724 
24,506 

79,689 
45,213 

23,914 
68,492 
378, 197 
141, 358 

115,446 
145,  391 
101,  936 
89,909 


2, 019, 004 


839,604 
65,  557 

386,971 
60,530 

244,394 
74,242 
288,623 
167,753 

131, 896 
101, 975 
572,955 
249,487 

164,415 
363,417 
293,248 
313,  628 


4,  395,  675 


115,480 

732,526 
59,440 

272,794 
66,504 

174,670 

43,092 

392,290. 

138,242 

66,714 
143,966 
681,399 
244,104 

225,266 
348,946 

358,125 
251,412 


4,314,850 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Besearch.    Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Census. 
1  In  addition  there  were  377,957  beeves  and  243,360  calves  slaughtered  on  a  custom  basis  in  1914,  and  553,839 
beeves  and  387,692  calves  for  1919.    No  corresponding  data,  for  1909  or  1921. 
» No  data  collected  by  the  Bureau  o  f  Census  for  1914  or  1921  on  farm  or  retail  slaughter. 
» No  data  obtainable  for  retail  slaughter  in  1919. 
4  Including  calves. 


Table  441. — Cattle  and  calves:  Receipts,  local  slaughter,  and  stocker  and  feeder  shipments  at  certain  public  stockyards,  1924 

[Thousands— i.e.,  000  omitted] 


Stockyard 


Jan. 


1. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Hay 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Total 

19 

15 

17 

17 

18 

15 

16 

25 

25 

25 

24 

17 

233 

15 

12 

14 

13 

16 

12 

13 

16 

13 

16 

14 

11 

166 

« 

TO 

TO 

TO 

TO 

TO 

1 

1 

2 

1 

TO 

6 

43 

42 

47 

54 

52 

45 

41 

40 

42 

46 

51 

47 

560 

16 

15 

17 

21 

17 

15 

13 

15 

17 

19 

18 

16 

199 

TO 

TO 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

12 

3,997 

360 

296 

3Q8 

316 

329 

291 

318 

280 

324 

398 

369 

408 

250 

202 

226 

242 

251 

215 

238 

202 

236 

283 

266 

279 

2,890 

16 

15 

15 

14 

12 

11 

9 

15 

29 

49 

41 

32 

258 

32 

27 

29 

33 

38 

33 

37 

88 

43 

54 

43 

35 

442 

20 

16 

18 

1ft 

22 

IB 

21 

20 

23 

27 

17 

20 

242 

) 

1 

TO 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

5 

3 

2 

21 

23 

20 

23 

25 

24 

22 

24 

23 

25 

29 

24 

23 

285 

22 

19 

22 

22 

22 

19 

21 

21 

22 

25 

21 

20 

256 

)■ 

(') 

TO 

TO 

1 

TO 

1 

1 

1 

TO 
53 

5 
630 

57 

24 

30 

24 

50 

42 

23 

31 

78 

119 

99 

12 

10 

11 

12 

13 

11 

14 

12 

15 

19 

15 

15 

159 

36 

12 

14 

10 

32 

•    30 

8 

13 

32 

79 

68 

25 

359 

26 

20 

25 

28 

25 

23 

23 

18 

18 

25 

28 

24 

283 

22 

18 

22 

25 

23 

21 

21 

17 

16 

21 

23 

19 

248 

) 

(') 

TO 

(') 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

10 

92 

SB 

70 

87 

102 

103 

126 

133 

179 

171 

133 

120 

1,385 

39 

28 

33 

40 

41 

41 

47 

42 

67 

65 

51 

50 

544 

11 

8 

5 

7 

10 

11 

14 

20 

32 

36 

30 

16 

199 

86 

54 

51 

82 

140 

104 

133 

136 

156 

127 

172 

16JL 

1,392 

72 

42 

33 

45 

66 

62 

94 

91 

119 

112 

128 

108 

972 

7 

6 

5 

16 

25 

8 

7 

11 

15 

13 

25 

20 

158 

50 

40 

38 

47 

44 

41 

51 

47 

55 

56 

42 

49 

560 

26 

22 

20 

24 

22 

20 

24 

21 

24 

25 

19 

22 

269 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

5 

4 

6 

9 

8 

5 

4 

48 

64 

50 

53 

76 

59 

51 

49 

70 

58 

66 

53 

62 

711 

64 

50 

53 

76 

!            59 

51 

49 

70 

58 

66 

53 

62 

711 

Baltimore, Md.: 

Receipts.; :_;_ 

Local  slaughter 

Btocker  and  feeder  shipments.. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.: 

Receipts.... 

Local  sjaughter 

Stocker  and  feeder  shipments- 
Chicago,. 111.:       :"■     ' 

Receipts : 

Local  slaughter 

Stocker  and  feeder  shipments.. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.1 

Receipts...... 

Local  slaughter 

Stocker  and  feeder  shipments- 
Cleveland,  Ohio: 


Local  slaughter _ 

Stocker  and  feeder  shipments- 
Denver,  Oolb.: 


1  slaughter 

Stocker  and  feeder  shipments- 
Detroit,  Mich.: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter 

Stocker  and  feeder  shipments- 
East  St.  Louis,  HI* 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter. 

Stocker  and  feeder  shipments- 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter 

Stocker  and  feeder  shipments. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Receipts _ 

Local  slaughter 

Stocker  and  feeder  shipments. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter 


TO 


(') 


(') 


TO' 


0) 


i  Not  over  600. 


Table  441. — Cattle  and  calves:  Receipts,  local  slaughter,  and  stocker  and  feeder  shipments  at  certain  public  stockyards,  1924 — Continued 


Stockyard 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar 


Apr. 


May         .Tune 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Total 


Kansas  City,  Mo.: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter 

Stocker  and  feeder  shipments.. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter . 

Stocker  and  feeder  shipments.. 
Milwaukee,  Wis.: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter.-. 

Stocker  and  feeder  shipments.. 
Oklahoma,  Okla.: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter 

Stocker  and  feeder  shipments.. 
Omaha,  Nebr.: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter... 

Stocker  and  feeder  shipments- 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.: 

Receipts. 

Local  slaughter 

Portland,  Oreg.: 

Receipts.. 

Local  slaughter 

Stocker  and  feeder  shipments.. 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter 

Stocker  and  feeder  shipments.. 
St.  Paul,  Minn.: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter 

Stocker  and  feeder  shipments.. 
Sioux  City,  Iowa: 

Receipts...:.. , 

Local  slaughter 

Stocker  and  feeder  shipments. 
Wichita,  Kans.: 

Receipts -. 

Local  slaughter.. 

Stocker  and  feeder  shipments. 


210 
121 


19 

18 
1 

50 
48 

1 

28 

21 

3 

164 
104 
36 

76 
14 

16 


(') 


146 
92 
40 

14 
13 


(') 


48 

46 

1 

20 
16 
2 

130 
78 
26 

63 
12 

11 
2 


(') 


149 
89 
39 


(') 


51 

49 

1 

20 

12 
4 

149 
90 
25 

60 
14 

13 
9 

1 

51 

32 

7 

94 
71 
14 

64 
30 
16 


173 
98 
51 


148 
88 
24 


(') 


105 

81 
16 

66 
33 

17 

33 


201 
106 
59 

21 
21 


(>> 


192 
106 

46 

20 

20 


152 

131 

98 

85 

18 

13 

58 

62 

18 

15 

13 

IS 

10 

12 

1 

53 

43 

36 

30 

8 

5 

102 

81 

80 

68 

15 

11 

63 

59 

34 

34 

18 

9 

211 

20 

8 

7 

16 

8 

220 

123 

44 

18 
18 


30 
1 

33 

24 

1 

127 
89 
12 

79 
16 

11 

7 
1 

50 

39 

6 

102 

74 
20 

61 

35  I 


20  , 
9 
8 


138 


20 

18 
2 

37 
28 
3 

142 

85 
37 

94 
13 

17 
8 
1 

64 
43 


480 

195 

182 

27 
26 


31 

27 
1 

47 
35 

5 

231 
96 
91 

89 
15 

20 

14 
1 

92 
54 
24 

125 
67 
42 

102 
37 
44 


30 

44 

11 

16 

12 

15 

423 
192 
198 


116 
114 

83 
14 

17 
10 
2 

92 
53 


157 
95 
47 


300 
143 

112 

28 
26 


37 
8 

137 
83 
45 

92 
14 

15 
9 

1 

58 
38 
20 

162 
94 
41 

61 
31 

25 

56 
14 
32 


246 
149 
68 

27 
23 
4 

52 

49 

1 

33 

27 

3 

134 
92 
26 

86 
12 

14 
9 
2 

55 
38 


113 
96 
15 

70 
44 
16 

37 
13 
20 


3, 043 
1,552 


252 
242 


532 

-194 
14 


46 

1,863 

1,104 

467 

909 
172 

175 
106 
10 

720 
469 
142 

1,323 

928 
272 

836 
402 
2S4 


125 
171 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  data  of  the  reporting  service  of  the  Livestock,  Meats,  and  Wool  Division.    Local  slaughter  data  from  stockyards. 


Table  442.— Feeding  cattle;  Monthly  shipments  from  public  stockyards,  1984 


Origin  and  destination 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


June 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Total 


JJABKET  OBIGIN 


Ghicago,  111.- 

Denver,  Colo 

Fort  Worth,  Tex... 
Indianapolis,  Ind... 
Kansas  City,  Kans. 


Louisville,  Ky 

National  Stockyards,  111. 

Oklahoma,  Okla. 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 


South  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
South  St.  Paul/Minn. 

Wichita,  Kans 

AH  other  inspected 


Total. 


STATE  DISTIHATION 


Colorado. 
Illinois... 
Indiana- . 

Iowa .. 

Kansas 


Kentucky.. 
Miohigaru— 
Minnesota- . 
Missouri 


Nebraska.— 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania- 
South  Dakota- 
Texas-- 

Wisconsin 

Allother-- 


Total- 


Number 
14,  S12 
31,109 
6,686 
2,681 
60,309 

1,146 

7,793 

3,845 

36,299 

17,850 

8,295 
9,001 
16,414 

10,138 


222,028 


14,  393 
24,326 
5,906 
37,358 
38,881 

1,477 

949 

1,156 

24,643 

45,055 
4,101 
5,325 


3,454 

8,147 

587 

6,271 


222,028 


Number 
15,663 
9,189 
5,724 
1,397 
36,467 

661 

6,060 
3,042 
26,806 
14,759 

2,987 

6,423 
10,433 
9,178 


Number 
16,587 
8,826 
3,832 
1,494 
35,162 

794 

3,800 

4,514 

25,299 

13,980 

3,089 
8,299 
8,316 
8,525 


Number 
13,474 

9,642 
16,939 

1,803 
48,434 

1,022 

5,082 
6,374 
24,438 

14,413 

4,950 
12,076 
23,829 

8,882 


Number 
10,644 

33,596 

32,428 

1,484 

66,864 

1,936 

3,497 
4,234 
16,945 
16,526 

5,289 
10,242 
15,427 
12,112 


Number 

10,446 

22,017 

7,776 

3,786 

38,528 

1,648 
8,338 

2,417 
11, 679 
7,406 

3,345 
6,579 
7,631 
11,764 


Number 
10,427 
7,004 
7,422 
4,257 
37,258 

1,455 
8,115 
1,881 
13,069 
7,727 

2,363 

9,452 
5,852 
12,043 


Number 
12,807 
14,561 
11,271 
5,967 
71,637 

1,720 

14,066 

3,294 

37,199 

17,314 

7,640 

17, 913 
11,874 
13, 665 


Number 
27,315 
35,  393 
13,  352 
8,809 
164,011 

3,183 

21,494 

5,528 

90,382 

43,657 

13,628 
29,177 
15, 078 
19,292 


Number 

45, 158 

85, 120 

13,  245 

7,531 

187,468 

4,296 

26,577 

8,503 

120,  514 

66,501 

22,176 

30,854 
27,  132 
31,214 


148,  779 


141,  517 


,358      220,2 


142,333 


128,315 


240,818 


490,299 


6,186 
17, 124 

3,778 
27,760 
22,698 

877 

1,100 

689 

13,646 

29,918 

3,383 

4,429 

919 

2,614 

7,100 

866 

5,692 


4,682 
15,636 

5,060 
24,698 
19,480 

1,006 

1,780 

1,217 

13,585 

29,709 

4,168 

5,400 

462 

2,768 

;    5,971 

1,548 

4,349 


4,382 
14,735 

5,027 
28,250 
45,183 

.  1,634 
2,886 
1,1«7 
17,480 

33,407 

4,931 
10,987 
1,021 

2,984 

6,406 
3,066 
5,812 


148,  779 


141,517 


189, 358 


9,808 
13,799 

4,031 
25, 139 
43,621 

2,590 

2,646 

1,609 

22,945 

41,850 
11,082 
6,925 


8,387 
8,529 
3,165 
12,504 


5,349 
15,445 

$998 
16,153 
18,448 

1,927 

2,734 
850 

11,782 

26,780 

5,695 

2,667 

845 

6,479 

8,601 
1,571 

8,109 


4,395 
20,721 

8,456 
22,743 
13,688 

1,871 
4,465 
1,478 
7,752 

16,516 
6,044 

2,430 
1,668 

2,082 

7,948 

449 

6,610 


220,224 


142,  333 


128,315 


4,146 

37,647 
14,555 
54,701 
24,907 

1,364 

3,282 

2,403 

21,961 

40,824 
6,027 
5,736 
2,195 

2,712 

9,709 
993 

7, 666 


240,818 


11,548 
102,  596 

23,202 
137,  399 

39,510 

2,806 

5,326 

5,496 

31,626 

81,904 
8,858 

10,  598 
3,410 

5,466 
9,170 
1,294 

10,090 


38,  436 
95,664 
26,776 
130,  747 
81,126 

5,531 
7,499 
7,252 
63, 048 

127,910 
12,752 

17,565 
4,978 

10, 798 
16,  387 
3,139 

16,  68.1 


490,  299 


066,5 


Number 
40,016 
66,218 
23,  584 
5,039 
101,722 

2,468 
16,912 

9,215 
45,299 
25,046 

10, 119 

24,358 
32,250 
27,911 


Number 
29,568 
23,428 
18,881 
4,617 
63,013 

1,208 
14, 464 

4,104 
28,135 
14,756 

3,965 

9,519 

19,486 

20,497 


Number 
24d,880 
346, 093 
160  140 
48  666 
900,873 

21, 537 
136, 198 

65,961 
476, 064 
248, 636 

84,736 

172,  893 
192,722 
185,271 


430, 157 


255,  541 


3,276,658 


47, 491 
49,072 
18,  932 
38,878 
73,920 

2,422 

7,981 
5,284 
35,944 

59,326 

15,  331 

22,691 

4,187 

5,608 
23,386 
4,031 

15,  583 


430, 167 


14,697 
32,  052 
11,301 
26,  216 
52,069 

1,620 
6,181 
2,167 
21,085 

32,174 

7,545 
12,  762 
2,512 

3,662 
16, 152 

2,238 
11, 108 


165,  513 
4311,  817 
136,  921 
570,  040 
473,431 

25,115 

46,829 

30,668 

285,497 

635,373 
8C.817 

107,  615 
24,090 

57,104 
12;,  506 
22,947 

108,  475 


255,541 


3, 275, 658 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Inspeetien  records. 
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Table  443. — Live  cattle:  United  States  exports  and  imports,  1910-1925 

EXPORTS 


Year  ended  June 
30— 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Jan. 

Num- 
ber 
16,558 
14,609 
11,  825 
1,009 
411 

162 
877 
488 
669 
616 

3,056 
6,004 
10,276 
3,919 
1,049 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Total 

1910..- 

Num- 
ber 

10,  02fi 
4,193 

16,  821 
3,232 
3,058 

484 
6,615 
467 
374 
427 

3,884 
9,740 
20,345 
9,888 
2,394 
2,506 

Num- 
ber 

10, 479 
6,667 

12,709 

2,493 

967 

405 
2,837 

713 
1,077 

642 

10,419 
2,804 

20,662 
8,806 
6,709 
4,267 

Num- 
ber 

15,494 
8,085 
9,867 
572 
1,654 

895 
1,908 
972 
837 
243 

6,500 
4,174 
14,541 
4,965 
8,378 

Num- 
ber 

13, 749 
8,828 
9,950 
1,591 
4,074 

388 
431 
551 
890 
418 

9,486 
5,252 
11, 108 
9,521 

4,629 

Num- 
ber 
13,399 
11, 711 
8,540 
1,289 
1,372 

164 
520 
917 
704 

3,598 

2,894 
10,080 
12,536 
8,919 
2,946 

Num- 
ber 
22,354 
16, 215 
11,799 
1,466 
1,040 

147 

944 

627 

6,887 

4,608 

4,167 
7,563 
11,281 
4,600 
3,051 

ftffl- 

ber 
15,067 
8,  525 
0,177 
1,006 
433 

175 
428 
313 
508 
529 

2,687 
7,498 
10,  219 
2,138 
2,076 

Num- 
ber 
11,306 
11,528 
6,673 
956 
1,014 

133 
1,171 
1,314 
1,246 

732 

3,247 
11,886 
11, 107 
2,880 
1,529 

Num- 
ber 
4,212 

14,436 
5,376 
2,367 
1,816 

233 

1,243 

1,918 

1,457 

20,291 

11,494 
23,066 
9,663 
2,924 
1,370 

Num- 
ber 

1,940 
20,232 

3,189 

Num- 
ber 
4,847 

25,172 
2,580 

Num- 
ber 

139,  430 

1911          

160,100 

1912          

105,606 

1913 

1,269  7,464 
689'  1,848 

i 

85:  2,  213 

24,714 

1914 

18,378 

1915          

5,484 

1916         

978 

882 

1,108 

4,336 

11,873 

3,335 

4,325 
2,457 
6,105 

13,332 

21,287 

1917  .- 

13,387 

1918     

1919 

42,345 

1920 

83,039 

1921 

28, 076  aa,  03U 

1922 

10, 871 
1,706 
2,703 

12,  773 
1,520 
1,927 

155,  281 
61.486 

1923 

1924     

32,761 

IMPORTS 


1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 

1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 

1920. 
1921. 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1926 


2,724 

1,267 

8,826 

21,637 

38,937 

30,217 

58,379 
15, 219 
18,780 
21,512 

32,863 

18.333 
6,057 

18,194 
6,064 

10,598 


6,707 
1,788 
10,294 
15,  355 
47,014 

54,459 
49,985 
26,121 
20,881 
32,517 

40,830 
32,071 
10,948 
41,665 
9,604 
14,744 


7,199 
7,692 
18,204 
18,527 
64,605 

53,574 
57,050 
37, 476 
39,244 
47.983 

68,094 

43,055 
18,814 
58,388 
19,947 
19, 732 


7,789 
20,377 
39,222 
27,696 
130,639 

77,219 

82,276 
48,907 
49,061 
49,439 


32,464 
33,663 
44,927 
43,758 
123,U8R8; 


41,  012 
18,383 
14,130 


73,427 
83,037 
51,526 
37,359 
54,403 


103,624108,159 
48,680  62,049  46, 


28,  662  37,  955 

"28,923 

17,686 

11,  632 


19,  475 
25,963 
38,722 
40,522 
"  470 


53.410 
25,901 
33,841 
20,449 
38.802 


93,082 
250 
13,899 
12,829 
15,770 
5,094 


7,440 
13, 376 
21,262 
24,111 
90,694 

38,233 
9,762 

22,266 
9,286 

29,937 

26,971 

17,469 

2,876 

6,795 

9,921 


4,283  5,816 
3,237  3,136 
8, 038 14, 822 
30,  630,36, 105 

72, 558  54, 786 


51,018 
8,662 
22,094 
11,924 
38,813 

24,690 
8,066 
2,482 

16,998 
6,028 


33,891 
9,409 
23,444 
14,603 
27,007 

16,766 
11,677 
2,431 
6,230 
lC- 


SS,  125 

19,625 
31, 793 
47,708 
65,772 

14,538 
17,  — 
32, 181 
22,563 
31,  592 

19,874 
23,674 
6,139 
7,469 
12,638 


56,336 
38,245 
59,229 
68,607 
58,947 

16,169 
992 

33,049 
22,112 

44,856 

16,094 
14,498 
12,030 
9,  " 
17,183 


10,681196,938 
14,754182,923 
23, 078'318,  417 
46,993i421,649 


43,022 
13,447 
28,702 
27,457 
23,478 

24,381 
4,152 

10,240 
6,326 

11,473 


638,187 
439,185 
374,828 
293,719 
440,399 

575, 328 
329,974 
151.633 
261,887 
154,738 
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Table  444. — Farm  price  of  cattle  other  than  milk  cows,  by  age  groups,   United 
States,  January  1,  1894-192S 


Jan. 1- 


1895.. 
1896.. 
1897.. 
1898.. 

1899.. 
1900.. 
1901.. 
1902.. 
1903.. 

1904.. 
1906. 
1906.. 
1907.. 
1908.. 
1909.. 


Under  1 
year  old 


$6.16 
5.91 
6.72 
7.47 

10.02 

11.15 
12  35 
11.18 
10.05 
10.69 

9.44 
8.91 
9.04 
10.00 


land 
under  2 

years 


$10.  56 
9.94 
11.49 
12  61 
16.17 

17.78 
19.35 
17.92 
16.56 
17.54 

15.66 
14.57 
1613 

16.30 


2  years 
and  over 


$19.  59 
18.69 
20.97 
21.69 
26.85 

29.10 
31.89 
27.57 
26.41 
24.69 

21.74 
20.05 
21.40 
22.93 


Jan.  1 


1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 

1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919, 

1920 
1921. 
1922 
1923. 
1924. 
1926. 


Under  1 
year  old 


$10.  92 
11.72 
12.14 
14.90 
17.84 

19.06 

19.08 
20.71 
23.44 
24.97 

24,60 
17.42 
13.41 
14.76 
14.49 
14,38 


1  and 

under  2 
years 


$17.  89 
19.37 
20.09 
26.11 
29.77 

31.21 

31.48 
33.93 
38  63 
41.74 

40  69 
29.01 
22.29 
24  35 
24.04 
23.32 


2  years 
and  over 


$25.98 
27.90 
29.12 
36.38 
42.77 

45.92 
45.81 
48.63 
55.62 
60.41 


43.72 
32  77 
34.79 
34.01 
33,16 
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Table  445. — Cattle,  live:  Imports,  exports,  and  prices,  1896-1924 


Imports 

Exports 

¥ear  ended  June  30— 

Number 

Value 

Average 

import 

price 

Number 

Value 

Average 
export 
price 

1896-.- 

217, 826 

328,  977 
291,689 
199,  752 
181,006 

146,022 
96,027 
66,175 
16,056 
27,855 

29,019 
32,402 
92,366 
139, 184 
196,938 

182,923 
318, 372 
421,  649 
868.368 
538, 167 

439,186 
374,826 
293,719 
440,399 

575,328 

329,  974 
151,633 
251,887 
164,736 

DoUart  ' 

1,609,856 
2,  689,  857 
2, 913,  223 
2, 320,  362 
2,257,694 

1,931,433 

1,  608,  722 

1, 161,  548 

310,737 

458,572 

548,430 

565,122 

1,  507, 310 

1,999,422 

2,999,824 

2,953,077 
4,805,574 
6,  640,  668 
18,  696,  718 
17,513,176 

15, 187, 593 
13, 021, 259 
17,852,176 
36,995,921 

46,081,179 
23,  634,  361 
3,056,201 
6, 622,  267 
5,  340,  629 

Dollar) 
6.93 
7.87 
9.99 
11.62 
12.47 

13.23 
16.75 
17.66 
19.36 
16.46 

18.90 
17.44 
16.32 
14.37 
16.31 

16.14 
15.09 
15.75 
21.63 
32.64 

34.68 
34.74 
60.78 
84.01 

78.36 
71.62 
2ft  16 
26.23 
34.81 

372, 461 
392,190 
439,  255 
389,490 
397,286 

469,218 
392,884 
402,178 
593,409 
567,808 

584,239 
423,051 
349,  210 
207,542 
139,  430 

150,100 

105,506 

24,714 

18,376 

5,484 

21,666 
13,387 
18,213 
42,346 

83,039 

145,673 
165,281 
61,486 
32,761 

Dollars 
34,  560,  672 
36, 357, 461 
37, 827,  500 
30,  516,  833 
30, 635, 153 

37,566,980 
29, 902,  212 
29, 848,  936 
42,  256,  291 
40,698,048 

42, 081, 170 
34, 577,  392 
29,  339, 134 
18, 046,  976 
12,  200, 164 

13, 163,  920 

8, 870,  075 

1, 177, 199 

647,288 

702,847 

.2,383,765 

949,603 

1,247,800 

2,092,816 

11,921,518 
11,050,507 
,  9, 877,  596 
2,954,729 
1,296,762 

Dollars 
92.79 

1897 

92.70 

1898 - 

86.12 

1899 - 

73.35 

1900-.- 

77.11 

1901 

81.81 

1902—    .  ... 

76.11 

1903 - — 

74.22 

1904             

71.21 

1905        - 

71.50 

1908 

72.03 

81.  73 

1908                     

84.02 

86.96 

1910    .                 

87.60 

1911 

87.70 

1912                        

84.07 

47.63 

1914_                     

35.22 

128.16 

1M6;                         

lift  02 

7tt93 

68.51 

49.42 

43.57 

75.86 

63.61 

48.06 

39.55 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research. 

Table  446. — Milk  cows:  Farm  price*  per  head,  lBth  of  month,  United  States, 

i910*-l9H 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar, 

Apr. 

May 

Jane 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 
age 

1910     .          . 

Dolls. 
4L18 
44.70 
42.89 
49.51 

Dolls. 
4a  39 
44.48 
43.40 
61.42 

DoUs. 
41.75 
46.42 
44.09 
54.02 

Dolls, 
42.22 
44.81 
46.14 
65.84 

Dollt. 
42.38 
44.54 
45.63 
64.80 

Dolls. 
43.46 
43.86 
46.84 
65.20 

Dons. 

42.86 
42.44 
46.41 
84.80 

matt. 

42.77 
42.26 
46.11 
64,78 

Doll*. 
42.68 
42.  25 
46.79 

65.78 

Dolls. 
43.20 
42.69 
47.30 

66.47 

DoUs. 
43.34 
42.70 
47.38 
67.71 

DoUs. 
43.41 
42.72 
4a  62 
57.19 

Dottt. 

42.47 

1911 j 

43.67 

1912 

46.72 

1913 

64.75 

Average  1910-1913.. 

44.67 

44.91 

46.32 

46.88 

46.84 

47.09 

46.38 

46.48 

46.87 

47.42 

47.78 

47.98 

47.99 

1914 

57.99 
68.47 
57.79 
63.92 
76.54 
86.10 
94.42 

69.09 
57.99 
57.99 
65.93 
7a  36 
86.15 
98.27 

69.23 
58.00 
59.51 
6a  46 
80.71 

aa  15 
94.94 

59.60 
57.78 
60.68 
72.09 
82.45 
90.91 
95.36 

59.85 
5a  29 
60.98 
72.78 
84.11 
93.43 
94.56 

69.82 
58.69 
61.63 
72.87 
84.74 
93.84 
94.56 

59.67 
60.31 
62.04 
74  81 
84.97 
94.51 
91.23 

60,72, 

sa  34 

61.32 

72.63 
84.06 
94.72 
90.50 

69.68 
88.38 
61.41 
73.93 
85.21 
93.42 
89.40 

62.19 
75.79 
86.41 
93.43 
85.90 

68,77 
67.35 
62.67 
75.00 
84.51 
93.27 
77.66 

68,23 
56.79 
63.18 
76.16 
85.78 
95.84 
70.42 

69.34 

1915          - 

5a  25 

1916 

1917            

60.95 
71.86 

1918      

83.07 

1919              

91.96 

1920. 

89.51 

Average  1914-1920.. 

70.75 

66.82 
52.83 
64.01 
66.57 

71.54 

63.44 
53.54 
64.16 
65.49 

72.71 

66.37 
54.87 
65.29 
55.88 

74.12 

64.35 
54.46 
66.14 
65.02 

74  86 

62.63 
64.76 
65.91 
86.37 

76.15 

69.89 

64.87 

.56,34 

5ft  46 

76.08 

66.58 
54.20 
66.22 
56.46 

74.60 

66.86 
52.67 
65.45 
65.74 

74.48 

54.33 
62.79 
66.13 
66.64 

74.43 

53.39 
62.86 
68.61 
64.30 

72.73 

53.28 
51.62 
65.39 
65.05 

72.30 

73.56 

1921 

53.30 
53.21 
64.66 
54.00 

59.10 

1922 

63.66 

1923 

66.43 

1924 

65.48 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
1  As  reported  by  country  dealers. 
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Table  447 .—Cattle,  beef:  Farm  price  per  100  pounds  ISth  of  month,  by  States,  1984 


State 


Jan. 
18 


Feb. 
15 


Mar. 
IS 


A£r- 


I.Iay 
IS 


June 
IS 


July 
15 


Aug. 
15 


If 


Oct. 


Nov. 
15 


Dee. 
15 


Aver- 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 


Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania. 

Delaware 


Maryland 

Virginia. 

West  Virginia-  _  _ 
North  Carolina.. 
South  Carolina- . 


Michigan- 
Wisconsin. 


Iowa 

Missouri 


North  Dakota.. 
South  Dakota. . 
Nebraska 


Kentucky. 


Alabama 

Mississippi.. 
Louisiana... 
Teias 


Oklahoma.. 
Arkansas... 
Montana... 
Wyoming.  . 
Colorado... 


New  Mexico.. 

Arizona 

Utah. 

Nevada 


Idaho 

Washington- 
Oregon 

California 


$7.20 
6.70 
4.60 
6.40 
6.00 

6.80 
5.00 


7.00 
7.30 

6.60 
5.80 
6.90 
5.00 
4.10 


Georgia 3.40 

Florida 6.00 

Ohio 0.50 

Indiana 6.30 

Illinois 0.20 


5.50 
4.40 
4.80 
7.00 
6.60 

4.60 
5.80 
6.60 
6.60 
8.00 

4.20 
3.20 
3.10 
4.70 
4.10 

4.40 

a  20 

5.00 
6.00 
6.00 

4.00 
6.50 
6.50 
6.00 

8.00 
5.40 
6.20 
6.60 


United  States..   6.38     6.47     6.63     6.82 


$7.40 

6.00 
4.30 
6.00 
6.60 

7.30 
5.30 
6.30 
7.00 
8.00 

7.00 
6.00 
6.30 
5.00 
4.O0 

a  50 
4.80 
6.70 
6.20 
6.20 

6.40 

4.70 
4.80 
7.10 
6.20 

4.70 
6.00 
6.80 
6.80 
6.40 

4.40 
3.20 
a  00 
4.80 
4.10 

4.30 
3.20 
5.20 
6.40 
6.60 

4.40 

5.40 
5.70 
6.60 

4.90 
&  40 

a  so 

7.00 


$7.20 

6.00 
4.50 
6.40 


$7.60   $7.00 
6.  50     6. 60 


4.90 
6.00 


8.00 
5.60 
6.70 
7.40 
a  30 

6.80 

a  30 

6.20 
5.00 
4.20 

a  60 
4.70 
6.80 
6.50 
6.30 

a  so 

4.60 

a  io 

7.20 
6.40 

a  io 
a  io 

7.20 
6.00 

a  30 

4.20 

a  20 

3.00 
4.60 
4.30 

4.20 
3.70 

a  40 

6.00 

a  no 

4.40 

a  so 
a  90 
a  70 

a  30 
a  70 
a  60 

7.60 


5.80 
6.60 
7.60 

8.00 

7.00 
6.00 
6.40 
5.00 
4.40 

3.60 
5.00 
7.00 
6.80 

a  40 

a  oo 

4.80 

a  40 

7.50 

a  so 

a  30 
a  40 

7.50 
6.20 
a  60 

4.60 
a  40 
3.00 


4.60 
6.00 


$7.20 

a  oo 

4.30 
5.60 


$7.10 

a  50 

4.40 
5.60 


$7.60 

a  70 

6.10 

a  so 


a  60 
a  70 
a  40 

7.50 

a  oo 

7.20 
6.30 
6.60 
6.30 
4.30 

a  so 

4.60 
7.00 
6.90 
6.90 

a  oo 

4.80 

a  eo 

7.60 

a  bo 

a  oo 
a  so 

7.70 
6.50 

a  so 

4.60 
3.70 
3.00 


4.  30     4.  90 
4.  20     4.  50 


4.60 
3.40 
6.20 
7.00 
a  40 

4.60 
6.90 
6.20 
7.00 

a  70 
6.00 
6.00 
7.10 


4.30 

a  30 
a  io 
a  so 

6.60 

a  oo 
a  so 

6.30 

a  so 

a  oo 
a  30 

6.30 
6.90 


a  so 

5.60 


5.90 
5.40 


a80 

6.30 


7.50 

a  so 

7.00 
6.10 
6.20 

a  20 

4.10 

a  70 

4.30 
7.00 

a  7o 

6.80 

a  oo 

4.80 

a  60 

7.50 

a  20 

6.00 
6.60 
7.60 
6.30 

a  6o 

4.60 

a  60 

2.90 
4.60 
4.30 

4.20 
3.20 
6.00 

a  50 
a  40 

a  io 
a  eo 
a  io 

6.60 

a  60 
a  oo 
a so 

6.50 


7.20 


7.10 


a  94    a  79    a  66 


7.10 
6.90 
6.20 
6.30 
4.10 

3.80 
4.20 
6.70 
6.40 
6.60 

a  90 
4.90 
a  40 
7.30 

a  70 

4.80 
6.50 
7.40 
6.10 

a  30 

4.60 
3.20 
2.80 
170 
4.10 

4.00 
a  50 

a  70 

6.20 

a  20 

a  oo 
a  40 

6.  en 
6.00 

a  oo 
a  60 
a  20 

6.20 


7.20 

a  so 

5  90 

a  40 

4.30 

a  70 

a  50 

7.00 
6.90 
6.50 

5  40 
4.90 
6.70 
7.80 

a  60 

4.60 

a  40 

7.80 
6.60 
6.50 

4.40 

a  30 

2.80 
4.30 

4.20 

4.10 
3.00 
5.50 

a  «o 

5.60 
4.60 

a  4o 
a  60 

6  40 

a  30 
a  20 

6.00 
6.00 


$7.00 
6.50 
5.00 
6.50 

aoo 
a  60 

6.70 
7.00 
7.20 

a  20 

7.00 

a  7o 
a  so 
a  20 

4.20 

3.60 
4.00 
6.80 
6.60 
6.70 

a  40 

4.80 
6.60 
7.60 
6.30 

4.60 
6.50 
7.30 
6.20 
5.30 

4.30 
3.20 
2.70 
4.60 
4.00 

4.10 
2.90 
6.60 
520 

a  70 

4.20 
6.20 
5.20 
6.30 

a  io 

a  so 
a  so 
aoo 


a  67    a  63 


$6.90 

a  so 

4.70 
6.20 

aoo 

5.80 

a  70 

6.00 
7.30 
8.60 

7.00 

a  60 

5.40 
5.20 
4.20 

3.50 
4.00 
6.70 
a  70 

a  70 

550 
4.60 

a  30 
aoo 

6.50 
4.40 

aoo 

7.00 
5.90 

aoo 

4.10 

a  io 

2.70 
4.70 
3.80 

4.00 
2.80 
6.30 
5  30 
a30 


$7.00 
7.00 
5.00 

aoo 


a  60 
a  20 

7.00 
7.00 


$6.30 

aoo 

4.50 
6.00 

aoo 

0.60 
5.30 
6.70 
7.10 


a  6o 

6.00 

a  20 
a  io 

5  50 
6.80 

aeo 


6  60 

aeo 

6.40 

a  3o 

4.00 


6.80 
5.50 

aeo 

5.20 
4.00 


aoo   a70 

3.80     4.60 


a  so 

6.60 

a  so 


aoo 

6.30 

a  40 


a7o  aw 

4.60     4.20 


a  40 

7.50 

a  20 

4.40 

a  80 
aoo 
a  80 
a  20 

a  so 
a  io 

2.70 

aoo 

4.20 

4.00 
3.40 

a  40 
aoo 
aoo 


aoo 

4.90 
5  50 

4.90 

a  70 

6.00 
6.80 


a  52   a  43    a  35 


4. 

7;  10 
6.30 

4.30 
5.50 
7.00 
6.00 
5.20 

4.10 
3.00 
2.70 
4.60 
3.90 

4.20 

aoo 
a  50 

5.00 
5.60 

aoo 

4.70 
4.90 


4.70 
6.60 
550 
6.40 


$7.11 
6.43 

4.66 
6.71 

a  io 

a  io 
a  47 
aes 

7.27 

an 
a92 

5  86 
a  98 
6.18 
4.16 

3.64 

4.37 
6.78 
6.57 
a  61 

a  68 

4.68 

a27 

7.43 
a  42 

4.72 

6.17 
7.22 
6.08 
6.34 

4.31 
3.28 
287 
4.64 
4.14 

4.19 
3.22 
558    ' 
a92 
a  85 

4.62 
a  62 
6.61 
6.06 

6.20 
5.66 
a  89 

a  49 


5.60 
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Table  448. — Cattte,  beef:  Farm  price  per  100  pounds,  ISth  of  month,  Untied  States, 

1910-19H 


Year  beginning 
August 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Weight- 
ed av- 
erage 

1910 

Done. 
4.64 
4.39 
8.37 
6.91 

DoUt. 
4.65 
4.43 
5.35 
6.92 

DoUs. 
4.64 
4.32 
6.36 
6.05 

DoUs. 
4.48 
4.38 
5.22 
5.99 

DoUs. 
4.45 
437 
6.33 
5.98 

DoU*. 
458 
4.46 
6.40 
6.04 

DoU». 
4  57 
4  61 
6.55 
6.16 

DoO*. 
468 
4  75 
6.88 
6.28 

DoUs. 
467 
6.15 
6.08 
6.29 

Dons. 
459 
6.36 
6.01 
6.33 

DoUs. 
4  43 
5.23 
6.02 
6.32 

DoUs. 
428 
5.17 
6.98 
6.38 

DoUs. 
455 
469 
6.60 

1911 

1912 

1913— 

Av.  1910-1913..-. 

6.08 

5.09 

5.09 

5.01 

6.03 

6.12 

6.22 

5.39 

6.55 

5.57 

5.50 

5.45 

6.24 

1914 

6.47 
6.18 
6.51 
8.17 
9.71 
9.82 
8.56 

6.38 
0.06 
6.65 

a  40 

9.63 
9.02 
8.29 

6.23 
6.04 
6.37 
8.35 
9.33 
8.65 
7.77 

6.02 
5.85 
6.44 
&21 
9.14 
8.65 
7.16 

6.01 
8.75 
6.56 
&24 
9.28 
8.63 
6.36 

6.99 
6.85 
6.86 

a  33 
9.66 
8.99 
6.32 

6.93 
6.99 
7.36 
8.66 
10.02 
8.98 
6.02 

5.92 
6.37 
7.91 

ass 

10.34 
9.08 

6.36 

5.96 
6.66 
a  57 
9.73 

lasi 

9.20 

6.08 

6.13 
6.73 
a  70 
10.38 

10.84 

a  97 

6.98 

6.20 
6.91 
a  65 
10.40 

10.20 

9.32 
5.65 

6.07 

6.78 

a  30 

10.07 
9.96 
a  93 
5.40 

1915 

1916 .... 

1917... 

1918 

1919 

9.86 
9.00 
6.76 

Av.  1914-1920.... 

7.92 

7.76 

7.63 

7.36 

7.26 

7.43 

7.66 

7.83 

a  14 

a  25 

8.19 

7.93 

7.76 

1921.., 

1922 

6.39 
6.81 
5.60 
6.67 

4.98 

•  6.44 

*.70 

6.63 

4.81 
6.48 
8.48 
5.52 

4.69 

'6.29 

6.23 

6.43 

4  62 
8.28 
6.26 
5.35 

4  75 
6.61 
6.38 

6.07 
6.68 
8.47 

5.46 
6.62 
6.63 

6.63 
6.78 
6.82 

5.70 
6.77 
6.94 

5.84 
5.82 
6.79 

5.76 
6.72 
6.66 

6.18 

1«23   ... 

6.57 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 

Tabus  449. — Calves,  veal:  Farm  price  per  100  pounds,  16th  of  month,  United 

States,  1910-1984 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb, 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June. 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oot. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Weight- 
ed 
average 

1910.. 

DoUs. 
6.41 
6.50 
6.08 
7.06 

DoUs. 
6.28 
6.38 
6.07 
7.23 

DoUs. 
6.59 
6.48 
6.11 
7.49 

DoUs. 
6.54 
6.96 
6.22 
7.38 

DoUs. 
6.30 
6.68 
6.23 
7.17 

DoUs. 
a  67 

5.72 

a  33. 

7.63 

DoUs. 
6.37 
6.74 
6.33 
7.46 

DoUs. 
6.29 
6.93 
&  62 
7.63 

DoUs. 
6.43 

an 

a  83 

7.73 

DoUs. 

a  4i 
■a  is 
aw 

7. 72' 

DoUs. 
&  39 

a  io 

a  77 

7.70 

DoUs. 
a38 
5.98 
6.88 
7.74 

Dotts. 
6.42 

1911..^ : 

6.04 

1912 

a  45 

1913... 

-  7.48 

Av.  1910-1913.... 

asi 

6.49 

6.67 

a  62 

a  34 

&64 

&48 

a  69 

6.78 

;a8o 

a  74 

a  74 

aeo 

ROCOCO 

7.89 
7.66 
7.67 
9.15 
11.16 
12.39 
12.89 

7.90 
-7.62 
7.87 
9.88 
11.17 
12.18 
13.12 

7.92 
7.60 

an 

9.94 
11.33 
12.65 
12.98 

7.68 
7.31 

a  oo 

10.49 
11.71 
12.78 

12.72 

7.69 
7.35 
a  08 
10.48 
11.62 
12.11 
1L69 

7.69 
7/53 
a  39 
10.60 
11.88 
12.40 
1L68 

7.80 

7.87: 

a  64 

10:77 
12.33 
13.38 
11.-44 

aos 

7.75 

a  69 

10.66 
12.22 
13.43 

U.64 

aoe 

7.80 

a77 

11.08 
12.67 
13.  u9. 

11.88 

'7.97 
7.91 
a  69 
11.10 
12.35 
12  87 
U.64 

7.78 
7.69 
8.60 
10.66 
11.94 
12  65 
10.77 

7.61 
7.61 
a  79 
10.98 
12.31 
12.67 
9.27 

7.83 

7.63 

a  36 

1917. 

1918 

10.51 

11.91 

1919— 

12.76 

1920 

11.80 

Av.  1914-1920.— 

9.83 

a  96 

10.06 

iaib 

9.85 

iao2 

10.30 

10.32 

10.51 

10.35 

10.01 

9.89 

ian 

Ill 

9.34 
7.23 
a"03 
a- 36 

9.08 
7.84 

a3r 

8.51 

9.08 
7.85 

a  20 

8.43 

7.73 
7.26 

7.78 

a  33 

7.55 
7.28 
7.69 

a  14 

7.43 
7.67 
7.66 
7.91 

7.37 
7.49 
8.00 
7.88 

7.31 
7.67 
8.00 
7.9* 

7.67 

a  io 

8.34 

a  09 

7.61 
8.17- 
8.37 

8.22 

7.20 
7.92 
7.85 
7,80 

7.14 
7.78 
7.75 
7.84 

7.81 
7.68 
7.99 

1924 

&12 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
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Table  450. — Calves,  veal:  Farm  price  per  100  pounds  15th  of  month,  by  States,  1984 


State 

Jan. 
15 

Feb. 

15 

Mar. 
15 

Apr. 
15 

May 
15 

June 
15 

July 

16 

Aug. 
15 

Sept 
15 

Oct. 
15 

Nov. 
15 

Dec. 
15 

Aver- 
age 

$10.50 
10.00 
9.80 
10.50 
12.50 

11.50 
11.50 
12.00 
10.8© 
13.50 

10.50 
9.30 
a  70 
6.80 
6.30 

6.40 

8.60 

ia  70 

10.10 
9.30 

11.00 
8.60 
7.60 
8.60 
7.50 

6.90 
7.60 
7.90 

6.90 
8.30 

5.80 
4.40 
4.90 
5.20 
5.30 

5.80 
4.70 
7.70 
8.20 
7.90 

6.00 
7.50 
8.60 
8.00 

7.10 

8.50 
9.00 
8.50 

$11.30 
11.00 
9.40 
11.30 
12.00 

11.50 
11.60 
12.50 
11.00 
12.70 

11.50 
9.40 
9.30 
7.00 
6.20 

6.00 
9.30 
10.80 
10.30 
9.20 

11.00 
8.40 
7.60 
8.80 
8.50 

7.00 
7.70 
7.90 
7.50 
8.20 

5.90 

4.80 
4.60 
6.80 
5.30 

5.80 
6.10 
7.70 
8.90 
7.80 

6.50 
7.30 
8.80 
8.00 

6.80 
8.90 
9.80 
8.40 

$10. 40 
11.00 
9.20 
11.50 
12.00 

11.80 
11.30 
12.00 
11.10 
13.00 

11.10 
9.50 
9.30 
6.50 
6.30 

5.50 
9.50 
10.60 
10.00 
9.30 

10.50 
8.20 
7.60 
8.40 
8.00 

7.20 
8.10 
8.10 
7.50 
8.00 

6.90 
4.60 
4.60 
6.60 

5.70 

5.90 
6.10 
8.20 
8.00 
a  20 

7.00 
7.90 
8.70 
9.00 

7.50 
9.10 
10.20 
8.80 

$10.90 
10.00 
8.80 
11.20 
11.60 

11.70 
11.00 
11.80 
10.60 
12.50 

10.50 
10.00 
9.10 
7.00 
6.00 

.5.30 
9.00 

10.40 
9.80 
9.00 

10.20 
8.00 
7.60 
8.50 
8.00 

7.30 
8.50 
8.50 
7.30 
7.80 

6.10 
5.00 
4.70 
6.70 
6.60 

5.40 
6.30 
8.30 
8.00 
&60 

7.20 

7.50 
8.90 
8.80 

7.30 
9.00 
9.80 
8.50 

$10.00 
9.70 

a  50 

11.50 
12.00 

11.70 
10.60 
12.00 
10.20 
13.00 

10.10 
9.50 

9.50 
7.50 
5.80 

5.20 
9.00 
9.50 
9.50 
9.50 

10.00 
7.80 
7.30 
8.20 
7.40 

7.00 

8.00 

a  70 

7.50 
7.50 

5.80 
4.80 
4.50 
6.00 
5.80 

5.60 
5.50 
8.00 
8.00 
8.30 

$9.70 
9.60 
8.20 
11.00 
11.60 

11.80 
10  00 
10.50 
10.30 
12.90 

9.80 
9.00 
9.10 
7.00 
5.60 

5.50 
8.50 
9.30 
9.00 
9.00 

9.70 
7.60 
7.20 
8.00 
7.30 

6.80 

aoo 
a  40 

7.20 
7.10 

5.80 
4.50 
4.40 
5.90 
6.80 

6.70 
5.20 
8.50 
8.50 
a  30 

$10.00 
9.40 
8.50 
10.60 
11.20 

12.00 
9.90 

12.00 
9.90 

13.00 

9.90 

8.50 
9.00 
6.90 
5.40 

5.60 
8.40 
9.50 
8.50 

a  60 

9.20 
8.00 
7.30 
8.20 
7.30 

6.90 
7.90 
8.60 
6.90 
7.30 

5.90 
4.70 
4.80 
5.80 
6.60 

6.40 

6.50 
8.00 
8.O0 
8.40 

$9.80 
10.20 
9.40 
10.60 
12.00 

11.70 
10.30 
12.00 
10.40 
12.40 

9.20 

a  30 

8.00 
8.20 
5.40 

5.40 
7.00 
9.50 
8.60 

8.50 

9.40 

a  30 
aoo 
a  40 

7.40 

6.50 
7.40 
8.50 
7.30 
7.20 

6.90 
4.50 
4.40 
480 
5.20 

5.20 
4.70 

aoo 
a  io 

7.80 

6.50 
6.00 
7.90 
6.60 

7.10 
7.40 
8.30 
7.50 

$9.60 
10.80 
9.00 
10.30 
11.80 

12.00 
10.50 
12.80 
10.60 
12.50 

9.80 

a  40 

8.30 

aoo 

6.90 

6.30 

6.90 
9.80 
8.80 

ago 

10.00 

8.50 
8.00 
9.00 
7.60 

6.80 
7.60 
8.20 
7.00 
7.20 

6.80 
4.30 
4.50 
5.90 
6.30 

5.50 
4.50 
a  30 
7.80 
7.80 

$10.00 
10.50 
9.50 
10.80 
11.90 

11.70 
11.00 
13.00 
10.50 
13.00 

10.20 
8.60 
8.00 
7.80 
5.90 

5.10 
7.00 
10.20 
9.20 
9.20 

10.60 
9.00 
7.80 
9.00 
8.20 

6.60 
7.60 

aoo 

6.50 
7.20 

5.60 
4.40 
4.00 
5.60 
6.20 

5.50 
5.20 

aoo 

7.60 
7.30 

$9.80 

9.10 
10.30 
11.60 

11.60 
10.60 
12.70 
10.60 

$9.60 
10.20 
9,20 
10.50 
12.00 

11.80 
11.40 
li40 
10.80 

$10. 12 

New  Hampshire 
Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

10.22 
9.05 
10.84 
11.84 

11.73 

New  York 

10.80 
12.22 

Pennsylvania 

10.57 
12.85 

10.80 
8.80 
8.40 
7.70 
6.90 

4.80 
4.50 
9.80 
9.10 
8.60 

10.00 

aoo 

7.00 
8.30 

7.60 

6.40 
7.10 
7.40 
.7.00 

aoo 

5.60 
4.80 
4.50 
5.50 
6.30 

5.30 

5.00 
7.90 
8.00 
7.00 

10.50 
9.30 

aoo 

7.90 
6.50 

5.50 
6.00 

a  70 
aoo 
aso 

9.60 
7.70 
6.70 

aoo 

7.20 

6.70 
7.20 
7.40 
6.90 
7.50 

5.50 
4.70 
4.20 
5.20 
4.80 

6.50 
4.20 
a20 
8.30 
7.30 

10.32 

9.05 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

8.72 
7.36 
5.93 

5.38 

Florida. 

Ohio 

7.80 
9.98 

9.32 

Illinois 

Michigan 

a  96 
10.10 

a  17 

7.48 

Iowa 

a  45 

7.66 

6.84 
7.72 
a  13 

Kansas _ 

7.12 

7.61 

5.80 

4.62 

Mississippi 

4.61 

6.58 

6.41 

Oklahoma 

5.65 
6.00 

ao7 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

a  12 

7.88 
6.64 

Arizona 

Utah 

7.20 

8.60 

7.50 
8.90 

7.00 
8.80 
6.60 

7.50 

aoo 

9.00 
7.40 

6.30 
7.50 
6.70 

7.00 
7.20 

a  50 

7.80 

6.70 
7.60 
6.50 

7.00 

"7.60 

6.00 
8.50 
6.00 

6.60 
8.00 
7.20 
7.50 

590 
8.00 

a  io 

6.80 
7.20 
7.00 
7.60 

6.90 
a  41 
7.23 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

7.30 
9.00 
9.70 
a  20 

7.00 

8.50 
9.40 
7.50 

7.08 

a  26 
a  90 

7.93 

United  States.. 

8.36 

8.61 

8.43 

a  33 

a  14 

7.91 

7.88 

7.94 

a  o» 

a  22 

7.89 

7.84 

a  13 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
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Table  451. — Cattle  and  calves:  Monthly  average  price  per  100  pounds,  Chicago, 

1900-1924 
GOOD  BEEF  STEERS' 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Aver- 
age1 

1900 

1901--, 

1902 

1903 

DoBs. 
6.20 
4.85 
5.70 
4.80 

4.66 
4.66 
5.00 
5.60 
6.30 

DoUs. 

4.85 
4.80 
5.66 
4.60 

4.50 
4.75 
5.05 
5.65 
5.40 

DoUt. 

4.85 
4.95 
6.05 
4.76 

4.60 
6.00 
5.15 
5.66 
6.00 

Dolls. 
4.95 
6.15 
6.45 
4.90 

4.65 
5.76 
5.05 
6.65 
6.50 

Dolls. 

5.10 
•  5.30 

6.60 

4.80 

4.86 
5.45 
5.20 
5.65 
6.60 

Dolls. 
6.20 
6.55 
6.95 
4.90 

5.60 
6.26 
5.20 
6.20 
6.90 

Dolls. 
6.25 
5.10 
7.10 
4.95 

5.40 
4.95 
5.40 
6.40 
6.45 

Dolls.  Dolls. 
5.  40     5.  35 
5. 10     5. 50 
7. 06     6.  66 
5. 00     4. 95 

6. 10     5. 10 
5.00     6.06 

5. 46     6.  SO 
6. 25     6. 10 
6. 00     5.  95 

Dolls. 
5.25 
5.46 
6.20 
4.70 

5.20 
4.80 
5.60 
6.10 
6.70 

Dolls. 
5.15 
6.60 
5.20 
4.45 

4.95 
4.66 
6.60 
5.40 
6.90 

Dolls. 
5.00 

5.66 
4.80 
4.56 

4.40 

4.75 

„  5.60 

v5. 10 

6.00 

Dolls. 
6.13 
5.24 
6.19 

4.78 

1904 

4.92 

1906 

5.00 

1906 

1907-- 

5.31 
6.80 

1908 

6.08 

1909 

6.00 
6.20 
6.15 
6.85 
7.80 

5.85 
ft  35 
6.15 
6.60 
8.26 

6.10 
7.35 
6.20 
7.20 
8.30 

8.10 
7.55 
6.10 
7.65 
8.15 

6.46 
7.50 
5.96 
7.95 
8.00 

6.45 
7.60 
6.06 
8.00 
8.15 

6.46 
7.10 
6.30 
7.90 

8.25 

6.70 
6.86 
6.95 
8.50 
8.30 

6.76 
6.80 
6.80 
9.16 
8.50 

6.60 
ft  60 
6.75 
7.90 
8.40 

ft  45 
6.20 
ft  70 
8.10 
8.25 

6.20 
6.00 
6.66 
7.85 
8.20 

6.34 

1910 

8.83 

1911 

1912 

6.40 
7.80 

1913 

8.21 

Av.  1909-1913 

6.60 

6.64 

7.03 

7.11 

7.17 

7.23 

7.20 

7.46 

7.60 

7.25 

7.14 

6.98 

7.12 

1914 

1915 

1916- 

1917 

1918. 

8.45 
8.05 
8.35 
10.15 
12.10 
15.80 
13.95 

8.30 
7.50 
8.36 
10.60 
12.00 
15.96 
13.05 

8.36 
7.66 
8.75 
11.26 
12.60 
16.06 
13.10 

8.50 
7.70 
9.10 
11.75 
14.76 
15.85 
12.30 

8.40 
8.35 
9.50 
11.90 
15.40 
15.00 
12.26 

8.60 
8.80 
9.86 
12.16 
15.86 
13.65 
14.95 

8.80 
9.20 
9.25 
12.36 
16.05 
15.60 
14.68 

9.10 
9.05 
9.45 
12.70 
15.76 
16.45 
14.30 

9.36 
8.96 
9.40 
13.10 
16.00 
16.50 
14.96 

9.05 
8.80 
9.75 
11.70 
14.80 
16.15 
14.61 

8.60 
8.70 
1ft  15 
11.10 

15.05 
15.10 
11.66 

ft  35 
8.35 
10.00 
11.40 
14.90 
14.35 
10.08 

8.65 
8.43 
9.33 
11.67 
14.60 

1919 

15.45 

1920 

13.32 

Av.  1914-1920 

10.98 

10.81 

11.11 

11.41 

11.54 

11.96 

12.28 

12.40 

12.46 

12.12 

11.48 

11.06 

11.64 

1921... .... 

1922-. 

8.94 
7.37 
9.17 
9.14 

8.67 
7.60 
8.86 
9.33 

.9.41 
8. 01 
8.83 
9.69 

8.22 
7.94 
9.01 
9.83 

8.33 
8.20 
9.41 
9.83 

7.94 
8.83 
9.94 
9.63 

8. 09 
9.48 
10.05 
9.91 

a  32 

9.62 
10.48 
9.64 

7.67 
9.98 
10.12 
9.47 

7.69 
10.53 
9.90 
9.57 

7.52 
9.42 
9.36 
9.18 

7.31 

8.89 
8.92 
8.98 

8.18 

8.82 

1923 

9.50 

1924 

9.49 

CALVES 


1901   

5.85 
6.30 
7.10 
5.85 

6.15 
7.00 
7.00 
ft  75 

5.95 
6.76 
7.16 
ft  35 

6.60 
6.40 
6.50 
6.60 

5.75 
6.00 
6.50 
8.66 

6.70 
6.25 
6.60 
6.20 

6.15 
6.60 
5.75 
4.60 

5.10 
5.60 
6.00 
6.60 

5.26 
6.76 
5.60 
4.60 

5.26 
5.66 
6.36 
5.60 

6.00 
5.76 
6.20 
4.90 

6.86 
6.80 
6.15 
6.80 

5.75 
6.50 
5.66 
5.75 

6.75 
6.60 
6.40 
6.00 

5.25 
6.75 
6.40 
5.60 

5.90 
ft  00 
6.35 

5.86 
7.00 
6.65 
6.90 

6.00 
6.75 
ft  50 

5.90 
6.80 
6.40 
6.10 

ft  00 
6.50 
6.00 
7.20 

5.60 
6.60 
6.76 
0.00 

6.00 
6.25 
6.26 
6.50 

5.00 
6.60 
4.95 
6.00 

6.60 
7.00 
6.00 
7.40 

5.61 

1902.. 

6.36 

1903... 

1904---- 

1906- - 

6.18 

6.61 

5.90 

1906 

6.23 

1907-- 

6.34 

1908 

ft75|    7.60 

6.49 

1909 

7.60 
8.60 
8.76 
8.76 
9.75 

6.85 
8.65 
&40 
7.60 
9.85 

7.00 
9.00 
7.40 
8.00 
10.50 

6.80 
7.86 
6.60 
7.40 

a  so 

6.36 
7.35 
7.26 
7.75 
9.25 

ft  60 
7.85 
7.60 
8.00 
9.75 

7.00 
7.60 
7.40 

a  75 

10.40 

7.60 
7.76 
8.00 
9.76 
11.60 

7.60 

aso 

a  75 
11.25 
11.26 

a  io 

8.65 

a  60 

10.00 
10.50 

7.40 
a  76 
a  36 
9.86 
10.36 

a  26 
a  so 

7.86 
10.25 
10.75 

7.29 

1910. 

1911 

a25 
7.91 

1912-. 

8.94 

1913... - 

10.20 

Av.  1909-1918 

a  69 

a  25 

8.38 

7.33 

7.59 

7.94 

8.23 

a  90 

9.47 

9.17 

a  94 

9.12 

8.50 

1914. : 

1915 

1916. 

1917. 

11.00 
9.85 

10.15 
13.40 
16.35 
15.62 
17.74 

10.75 
10.35 
10.65 
12.65 
liU 
16.76 
16.73 

9.00 

iaoo 

9.66 
13.40 
15.25 
16.01 
16.73 

ass 

8.40 

a  75 

12.60 
14.50 
14.31 
14.22 

9.50 
9.15 
10.40 
13.26 
13.50 
14.68 
12.12 

9.40 
9.60 
11.25 
13.40 
16.02 
1&37 
13.68 

10.60 
10.26 
11.40 
13.00 
16.67 
17.88 
13.98 

11.00 
11.50 
12.00 
16.15 
17.28 
19.62 
15.08 

11.40 
11.26 
12.40 
15.00 
18.63 
20.52 
18.39 

10.65 
10.86 
11.50 
14.85 
16.83 

laos 

1418 

10.36 
10.15 
11.85 
13.50 
16.86 
17.60 
13.74 

8.65 
9.65 
1L76 
15.25 
16.01 
16.66 
10.39 

10.10 
10.08 
10.98 
13.78 

1918 

15.92 

1919-. 

16.83 

1920 

14.68 

Av.  1914-1920 

13.30 

13.00 

12.72 

11.65 

11.80 

12.82 

13.40 

14.52 

15.08 

13.84 

13.44 

12.61 

13.18 

1921 

11.49 
8.36 
10.08 
10.16 

11.02 
9.16 

10.63 
9.82 

10.33 
826 
9.32 
9.24 

8.12 
6.97 
8.68 
8.57 

.  8.68 
8.46 
9.61 
8.64 

8.72 
a  89 
9.31 
a  00 

9.73 

8.90 
9.60 
8.57 

9.39 
10.88 
10.01 

9.62 

10.71 
11.92 
9.98 
9.72 

8.68 
9.66 
9.39 
9.24 

7.70 
a  91 
7.82 
8.28 

7.81 
9.42 
8.69 
9.04 

.9.36 

1922 — 

9.15 

1923__ 

1924--  

9.42 

9.08 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research . 

Figures  prior  to  July,  1920,  for  good  beef  steers,  and  prior  to  June,  1918,  for  calves,  compiled  from 
Chicago  Drovers  Journal  Yearbook;  subsequent  figures  compiled  from  data  of  the  reporting  service  of  the 
Livestock,  Meats,  and  Wool  Division. 

1  Bulk  of  sales,  1,100  lbs.  up. 

»  Simple  average  of  monthly  average  prices. 
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Table  '452. — Cattle,  choice  steers  for  chilled  beef:  Average  price  per  100  pounds 
by  months,  Buenos  Aires,  1909—1924 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Av. 

1909 

$3.00 
3.34 
3.57 
3.58 
4.22 

$3.03 
3.30 
3.61 
3.78 
4.19 

$3.07 

3.61 
3.84 
3.62 
4.44 

$3.00 
3.61 
8.81 
3.73 
4.93 

$3.07 
3.54 
3.84 
3.72 
5.26 

$3.20 
3.64 
3.95 
3.71 
6.02 

$3.41 
3.71 
4.16 
3.71 
5.10 

$3.64 
3.98 
4.18 
4.05 
5.12 

$3.95 
4.28 
4.21 
416 
6.12 

$4.38 
4  62 
4.18 
415 
6.22 

$4  21 
4  32 
401 
4.15 
5.35 

$3.81 
3.47 
3.47 
4.08 
6.18 

$3.48 

1910 ; 

1911 

3.78 
3.90 

1912 

3.87 

1913 

4.93 

Av.  1909-1913 

3.54 

3.68 

3.72 

3.82 

3.89 

3.90 

4.02 

419 

434 

4  51 

4  41 

4.00 

3.99 

1914 

4.96 
6.72 
6.93 
6.69 
6.39 
7.96 
7.96 

5.27 
5.61 
7.15 
6.66 
5.83 
7.75 
7.97 

5.47 
5.58 
6.91 
6.49 
5.88 
7.74 
8.20 

6.69 
5.65 
6.93 
6.31 
6.06 
7.85 

ao« 

6.47 
6.44 
6.84 
6.48 
6.04 
8.03 
7.88 

6.67 
6.64 
6.31 
6.34 
5.98 
7.21 
7.66 

5.73 
5.97 
6.42 
•6.87 
6.21 
8.60 
7.47 

6.01 
6.71 
6.64 
6.40 
7.49 
8.92 
7.42 

6.21 
7.45 
6.84 
6.16 
8.41 
9.63 
7.15 

6.29 
7.52 
7.16 
6.64 
8.48 
9.20 
7.27 

5.86 
7.11 
6.95 
6.03 
8.03 
8.25 
6.28 

6.80 
6.69 

6.74 
5.55 
8.06 
7.72 
5.98 

5.70 

1915- 

6.24 

1916 .. 

1917 

6.81 
6.32 

1918. 

6.82 

1919 

8.24 

1920 

7.43 

Av.  1914-1920..  _. 

6.52 

6.59 

6.61 

6.66 

a  59 

6.37 

6.68 

7.07 

7.41 

7.50 

6.93 

6.63 

6.80 

1921.. 

5.93 
4.68 
3.08 
3.19 

6.95 
4.53 
a  25 
3.40 

6.71 
3.97 
3.82 

3.61 

5.41 
3.30 

4.06 
3.50 

4.40 
3.31 
3.83 
3.66 

4.10 
3.90 
3.66 
3.76 

3.69 
4.41 
3.62 

4.51 

4.12 
450 
3.36 
493 

4.74 
424 
3.82 
6.16 

496 
3.84 
4.10 
5.95 

490 
3.30 
3.48 
5.62 

439 
3.25 
3.23 
6.42 

4.86 

1922 

1923— 

3.94 
3.60 

1924.. 

4.38 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Calculated  from  quotations  in  the  Review  of  the 
Piver  Plate.  Prices  prior  to  May,  1924,  originally  quoted  on  basis  of  price  per  head  supplemented  from 
1916  by  price  per  pound  of  dressed  carcass  weight.  Calculations  assume  average  dressed  weight  of  730 
pounds  or  live  weight  of  1,289  pounds.  Live-weight  quotations  per  pound  irom  May,  1924.  Converted 
from  Argentine  currency  at  average  monthly  rate  of  exchange. 

Table  453. — Cattle  and  calves:  Trend  of  average  farm  prices  and  average  market 
prices  at  Chicago,  1910-1924 


Farm  price 

Average  market 
price  at  Chicago 

Price  relatives,  1913=100 

Year 

Beef 

cattle, 
weighted 
average 

Veal 
calves, 
simple 
average 

Beef 

cattle, 
simple 
average 

Veal 
calves, 
simple 
average 

Farm 

price 

Market  price 

Beef 
cattle 

Veal 
calves 

Beef 
cattle 

Veal 
calves 

1910 . 

Dollars 
4  76 
4  45 
5.15 
6.91 
6.24 

(COO 
6.47 
8.16 
9.44 
9.66 

8.32 
5.46 
5.48 

5.67 
5.69 

Dollars 
6.41 
6.06 
6.45 
7.48 
7.83 

7.63 
8.33 
10.47 
11.88 
12.74 

11.81 
7.87 
7.69 
7.99 
8.13 

Dollars 
6.83 
6.40 
7.80 
8.21 
8.66 

8.43 
9.33 
11.67 
14  60 
15.46 

13.32 
8.16 
8.82 
9.60 
9.49 

Dollars 
8.25 
7.91 
8.94 
10.19 
10.10 

10.08 
10.98 
13.78 
16.92 
16.85 

14  58 
9.36 
9.16 
9.42 
9.08 

80.6 
75.3 
87.1 
100.0 
106.6 

101.8 
109.6 
138.1 
159.7 
16L8 

140.8 
92.4 
92.7 
942 
94.6 

86.7 
81,0 
86.2 
100.0 
104  7 

102.0 
111.4 
140.0 
168.8 
170.3 

157.9 
105.2 
102.8 
106.8 
108.7 

83.2 
78.0 
95.0 
100.0 
106.4 

102.7 
113.6 
142.1 
177.8 
188.2 

162.2 
99.4 
107.4 
116  7 
115.6 

81. 0 

1911 

77.6 

1912 

87.7 

1913 

MXK0 

1914 

99.1 

1916 

J98.9 

1916 

107.8 

1917 

135.2 

1918 

156.2 

1919 .... 

165.4 

1920.. 

143.1 

1921 

91.9 

1922 

89.8 

1923 .'.— 

92.4 

1924. 

89.1 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Farm  prices  from  Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock 
Estimates;  market  prices  compiled  from  data  of  the  reporting  service  of  the  Livestock,  Meats  and  Wool 
Division. 
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Table  454. — Cattle  and  calves:  Monthly  average  price  per  100  pounds,  1934 

CHICAQO 


Classification 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Slaughter  cattle: 

Beel  steers  (1,100  pounds  up)— 

$11.  66 
10.45 
9.11 
7.38 

11.82 
10.66 
9.21 

6.94 
4.61 

10.91 

9.23 

6.14 

6.67 
4.64 
3.07 

6.03 

4.56 

11.08 
9.23 
7.19 

7.31 
6.16 

6.72 
6.14 
3.78 
4.18 

$11.62 
10.44 
8.88 
7.08 

11.64 
10.41 

8.82 
6.66 
4.60 

10.76 

8.83 
6.99 

6.40 
4.66 
3.16 

5.83 
4.46 

10.64 
9.10 
7.00 

7.12 

5.80 

0.71 
6.20 
3.84 
4.19 

$11.84 
10.82 
9.22 
7.60 

11.  74 
10.67 
9.06 
6.97 
4.79 

10.87 

9.08 
6.46 

6.74 
4.98 
3.39 

6.77 
4.43 

9.75 
&74 
7.03 

6.41 
6.72 

7.17 
6.61 
4.34 
4.45 

$12.08 
11.13 
9.47 
7.75 

11.79 

10.88 
9.26 
7.18 
5.06 

10.81 

9.29 
6.73 

7.48 
5.16 
3.25 

6.03 
4.38 

9.03 

8.11 
6.78 

5.83 

6.30 

7.61 
6.94 
4.70 
4.61 

$11.65 
10.76 
9.39 
7.94 

11.35 
10.55 
9.19 
7.40 
5.20 

10.41 

9.10 
6.67 

7.72 
6.40 
3.29 

6.07 
4.37 

9.30 
7.98 
6.64 

6.21 

6.39 

8.26 
7.32 
5.04 
4.57 

$10.88 
10.11 
8.93 
7.49 

10.67 
9.85 

8.62 
6.87 
4.86 

9.28 

8.36 
6.18 

6.81 
4.70 
3.20 

5.96 
4.32 

a  74 
7.26 
6.97 

6.24 
5.40 

7.78 
6.76 
4.87 
4.40 

$10.94 
10  14 

Good .. 

8  80 

6.97 

Beef  steers  (1,100  pounds  down)— 

10  61 

Good ". 

a65 

6  63 

4.62 

Light  yearling  steers  and  heifers  (800  pounds 

9.49 

Heifers — 

a73 

a  31 

Cows — 

6.86 

4  63 

3.04 

Bulls— 

5  93 

Canner  to  medium  (canner  and  bologna) 

Slaughter  calves: 

Medium  to  choice — 

4.19 

9  48 

190-260  pounds .: 

7.66 

6.78 

CuH  and  common — 

6.80 

6.67 

Feeder  and  stbeker  cattle  and  calves: 
Steers- 

7.30 

6.36 
4.57 

4  33 

Classification 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Av. 

Slaughter  cattle: 

Beef  steers  (1,100  pounds  up)— 

$10.75 
9.92 
8.30 
6.38 

10.68 
9.90 

8.20 
6.02 
4.10 

9.84 

9.00 
6.16 

6.8e 
4.64 
2.85 

5.73 
3.73 

10.63 
8.62 
6.93 

7.18 
5.60 

6.74 
6.99 
3.98 
4.10 

$10.88 
9.92 

8.29 
a  20 

11.00 
9.94 
8.22 
6.96 
3.93 

10.07 

9.28 
6.12 

6,42 
4.26 
2.94 

6.68 
3.80 

10.72 
8.72 
6.78 

7.22 
6.68 

6.66 

6.26 
4.09 
4.24 

$11.21 
10.20 
8.69 
6.18 

11.90 
10.70 
a  74 
6.08 
4.00 

10.66 

9.41 
6.97 

6.15 
4.08 
2.96 

6.14 
3.67 

mio 

8.39 

6.94 

7.48 
6.49 

6.60 

a28 

4.22 
4.26 

$11. 57 
10.29 
8.60 
5.90 

12.45 
11.08 
8.60 
5.80 
3.94 

10.87 

9.14 
6.66 

6.92 
4.04 
3.03 

■  5.14 
3.64 

9.02 
7.64 
6.69 

6.68 
8.12 

6.25 
6.00 
3.92 
4.01 

$12.28 
11. 12 
9.11 
6.34 

13.72 
12.02 
9.11 
6.16 
4.13 

11.64 

9. 00 
6.49 

6.78 
a  95 

2.84 

5.27 
3.77 

9.97 
a  10 
5.77 

6.86 
4.96 

6.11 

5.83 
a  81 
a78 

$11.40 
10.44 

Good 

8.90 

6.93 

Beef  steers  (1,100  pounds  down)— 

11.61 

Good —.- 

10.55 

a  80 

6.66 

4.47 

Light  yearling  steers  and  heifers  (800  pounds  down), 

10.46 

Heifers— 

9.04 

6.16 

Cows—       " 

6.66 

4.59 

3.08 

Bulls- 

5.72 

4.11 

Slaughter  calves: 

Medium  to  choice — 

9.86 

190-260  pounds ..... 

a  29 

a29 

Cull  and  common- 

a  77 

5.51 

Feeder  and  stocker  cattle  and  calves: 
Steers — 

6.98 

Common  to  choice  (750  pounds  down) 

6.39 
4.27 

4.26 

1  Beef  yearlings  excluded. 
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Table  454. — Cattle  and  calves: 


Monthly  average  price  per  100  pounds,  1924 — Con. 
EAST  ST.  LOUIS 


Classification 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Slaughter  cattle: 

Beef  steers  (1,100  pounds  up)— 

$11.  fi7 
10.45 
8.71 

6.80 

11.67 
10  61 
8.78 
6.35 
4.12 

10.37 

8.00 
5.24 

6.13 
4.49 
2  91 

5.74 
3.88 

10.33 
7.82 
6.04 

6.19 
3.33 

6.93 
8.62 
3.62 
372 

$11.44 
10.40 
8.76 
7.04 

11.50 

10.49 

8.79 

.    6.55 

4.25 

10.18 

7.71 
5.00 

6.17 
4.59 
2.92 

S.84 
4.11 

10.40 
9.12 

6.49 

5.52 
4.00 

6.00 
5.75 
3.63 
3.93 

$11.64 
10.67 
9.05 
7.35 

11.65 
1061 
9.00 

6.86 
4.48 

10.07 

8.02 
6.15 

6.52 
4.88 
3.22 

6.77 

4.08 

8.96 
8.34 
6.51 

6.28 
400 

6.36 
6.00 
3.98 
416 

$11.90 
10.88 
9.27 
7.40 

11.73 
10.61 
9.07 
6.94 
4.73 

9.81 

8.12 
627 

6.85 
5.12 
3.22 

6.00 
3.98 

8.41 
7.78 
6.86 

5.18 
400 

6.75 
6.38 
429 
4  32 

$11. 74 
10.76 
9.21 
7.22 

11.50 
1^.45 
8.90 
6.85 
4  74 

9.69 

7.95 
6.50 

7.07 
5.27 
3.20 

6.16 
419 

8.33 
7.60 
6.61 

6.18 
400 

6.83 
6.47 
436 
432 

$10.  78 
10.02 
8.56 
6.80 

10.66 
9.74 
8.23 
6.22 
442 

9.16 

7.28 
6.41 

6.42 
468 
2.98 

6.10 
413 

7.90 

6.87 
6.27 

6.09 
3.89 

6.28 
6.15 
3.88 
410 

$10.  65 

Good 

10.00 

8.26 

6.44 

Beef  steers  (1,100  pounds  down) — 

10.29 

Good 

9.48 

7.83 

5.85 

4.28 

Light  yearling  steers  and  heifers  (800  pounds 

9.09 

Heifers — 

7.14 

5.04 

Cows — 

6.05 

447 

2.79 

Bulls— 

'5.75 

Canner  to  medium  (canner  and  bologna) 

Slaughter  calves: 

Medium  to  choice — 

403 

a  06 

190-260  pounds.     ...  .  

6.76 

260  pounds  up... 

6.60 

Cull  and  common — 

5.08 

3.69 

Feeder  and  stocker  cattle  and  calves: 

Steers- 

6.70 

Common  to  choice  (750  pounds  down) 

6.63 
3.44 

3.98 

Classification 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Av. 

Slaughter  cattle: 

Beef  steers  (1,100  pounds  up)- 

$10  68 
9.80 
7.88 
5.69 

10.55 

9.58 
7.64 
5.33 
4.08 

9.67 

7.01 
4.64 

6.94 
4.17 

2.69 

6.62 
3.68 

a  83 

7.64 
6.04 

5.16 
3.04 

5.55 
5.50 
3.38 
4.06 

$10  64 
9.62 
7.70 
6.48 

10.77 
9.80 
7.66 
6.19 
3.94 

9.76 

7.32 
4.68 

6.68 
412 

2.80 

6.60 
3.43 

9.10 

8.22 
5.02 

5.25 
2.88 

6.75 
5.40 
3.64 
4.10 

$10.  87 
9.67 
7.64 
6.40 

11.66 
10  42 
7.90 
5.11 
3.91 

9.97 

7.26 
4.62 

5.44 
4.04 

2.81 

5.11 
3.30 

8.74 
8.03 
4  75 

5.13 

2.88 

5.46 
5.02 
3.35 
3.79 

$10.91 
9.46 
7.43 
6.42 

12.06 
10  54 
7.98 
6.22 
3.82 

9.98 

6.99 
456 

6.16 
3.96 
2.86 

4.96 
3.34 

8.03 
7.32 
4  91 

488 
2.94 

5.49 
6.18 
3.44 
3.72 

$12.01 
10.13 
7.61. 
5.48 

13.11 
11.19 

8.19 
5.28 
3.74 

10.48 

7.38 
4  82 

5.42 
410 
2.82 

492 
3.26 

a  99 

8.28 
5.25 

6.00 
2.94 

6.62 

5.38 

►  3.59 

3.60 

$11.24 
1016 

Good 

a  34 

6.38 

Beef  steers  (1,100  pounds  down)— 

It  41 

Good 

10.29 

a  32 

5.98 

421 

Light  yearling  steers  and  heifers  (800  pounds  down), 

9.86 

Heifers — 

7.51 

499 

Cows- 

6.07 

4.49 

2.94 

Bulls— 

6.62 

3.79 

Slaughter  calves: 

Medium  to  choice — 

a  84 

190-260  pounds 

7.80 

6.78 

Cull  and  common- 

5.17 

3.46 

Feeder  and  stocker  cattle  and  calves: 
Steers — 

5.98 

6.71 

3.71 

3.98 

'  Beef  yearlings  excluded. 
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Table  454.— Cattle  and  calves:  Monthly  average  price  per  100  pounds,  19&4 — Con. 

FOET  WORTH 


Classification 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Slaughter  cattle: 

Beef  steers  (1,100  pounds  up)— 

Medium _ 

$7.23 
6.33 

8.  65 
7.19 
6.24 
3.25 

8.92 

6.84 
4.02 

4  77 
3.47 
2.35 

4.19 
2.77 

6.66 
6.21 

5.88 

3.74 

3.45 

6.S0 
5.25 
3.12 
2.92 
4,71 

$7.31 
6.40 

8.49 
7.02 
5.16 
3.25 

8.65 

6.66 
4.02 

4.92 
3.63 
2.47 

4.22 
2.76 

6.80 
6.62 
6.28 

4.00 
3.72 

5.50 
5.25 
3.12 
2.94 
480 

$7.26 
5.38 

a  25 
6.88 
6.13 
3.26 

8.60 

6.98 
4.54 

5.44 
3.86 
2.46 

4.25 
2.88 

7.33 
7.07 
6.70 

4.22 
3.97 

5.80 
6.55 
3.23 
3.02 
6.23 

$7.64 
5.68 

8.55 
7.19 
5.39 
3.38 

8.57 

6.94 
4.46 

5.74 
4.08 
2.42 

4,21 
284 

7.38 
6.80 
6.30 

4.14 
3.76 

6.88 
5.62 
3.26 
3.45 
6.26 

$7.35 
5.68 

a  47 
7.16 
5.54 
3.60 

8.28 

6.52 
4.13 

6.68 
3.98 
2.36 

4.07 
2.70 

7.29 
6.68 

6.08 

4.33 
3.69 

5.90 
6.55 
3.26 
3.70 
6.07 

$7.27 
6.72 

8.17 
6.82 
5.28 
3.52 

7.88 

6.24 
3.95 

6.06 

3.54 
213 

4.01 
264 

6.63 
6.91 
6.63 

3.84 
3.24 

6.89 
6.34 
3.19 
3.52 
4.63 

$6.90 

Common 

Beef  steers  (1,100  pounds  down)— 

Good 

7.79 

Common 

Canner  and  cutter 

3.36 

Light  yearling  steers  and  heifers    (800    pounds 

7.63 

Heifers — 

850  pounds  up  (good  and  choice).      

6.20 

3.99 

Cows- 

4.85 

3.45 

220 

Bulls— 

3.96 

Canner  to  medium  (canner  and  bologna) 

Slaughter  calves: 

Medium  to  choice— 

2  69 
6.21 

190-260  pounds 

6.69 

5.27 

Cull  and  common— 

3.68 

190  pounds  up 

3.13 

Feeder  and  stock  er  cattle  and  calves: 
Steers — 

5.62 

Common  to  choice  (750  pounds  down) 

4.93 
3.06 

3.26 

4.17 

Classification 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Av. 

Slaughter  cattle: 

Beef  steers  (1,100  pounds  up)— 

$6.75 

5.12 

7.75 
6.26 
4.62 
3.24 

7.62 

6.26 
3.98 

4.60 
3.12 

2.01 

3.88 
2.63 

6.15 
5.43 
4.83 

3.72 

2.91 

660 
4.75 
3.00 
3.12 
4.00 

$6.78 
4.91 

7.99 
6.40 
4.44 
3.03 

7.78 

6.51 
3.92 

4.50 
3.12 
2.19 

3.88 
2.62 

6.78 
6.91 
4.77 

4.22 
3.09 

5.50 
4.75 
3.00 
3.14 
3.98 

$6.52 
4.64 

8.00 
6.26 
4.26 
3.00 

8.29 

6.52 
3.89 

4.26 
2.98 
2.12 

3.76 
2.66 

6.71 
5.50 
4.64 

4.13 
2.94 

$6.60 
4.62 

8.00 
6.26 
4.25 
3.00 

8.25 

6.38 
3.74 

4.16 
298 
220 

3.76 
260 

6.28 
5.06 
4.33 

3.86 
2  81 

$6.66 
4.76 

8.11 
6.41 
4.33 
3.00 

8.76 

6.69 
3.99 

4.20 
299 
223 

3.64 
246 

6.64 
5.78 
6.17 

4.16 
3.15 

4.91 
4.82 
2.87 
3.27 
4.47 

$7.00 

6.22 

Beef  steers  (1,100  pounds  down)— 

Good 

8.18 

6.69 

4.88 

3.24 

Light.yearling  steers  and  heifers  (800  pounds  down),  good 

8.28 

Heifers — 

6.55 

4.05 

Cows- 

4.84 

3.43 

226 

Bulls— 

3.98 

2  67 

Slaughter  calves: 

Medium  to  choice- 

6.73 

6.04 

6.47 

Cull  and  common- 

4.00 

3.32 

Feeder  and  stocker  cattle  and  calves: 
Steers — 

6.60 

4.51 
2  76 

4.62 
2  76 

5.08 

3.05 

3.23 

4.62 

1  Beef  yearlings  excluded. 
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Table  454. — Cattle  and  calves:  Monthly  average  price  per  100  pounds,  192A- 

KANSAS  GITY 


-Con. 


Classification 


Jan.      Feb.     Mar.    Apr.     May     June 


July 


Slaughter  cattle: 

Beef  steers  (1,100  pounds  up)— 

Choice  and  prime 

Good 

Medium 

Common. 

Beef  steers  (1,100  pounds  down) — 

Choice  and  prime 

Good 

Medium. 

Common 

Canner  and  cutter 

Light  yearling  steers  and  heifers  (800  pounds 
down),  good  and  prime 

Heifers — 

850  pounds  up  (good  and  choice).. 

All  weights  (common  and  medium) 

Cows- 
Good  and  choice 

Common  and  medium 

Canner  and  cutter 

Bulls- 
Good  and  choice1 

Canner  to  medium  (canner  and  be  ogna) 

Slaughter  calves: 

Medium  to  choice — 

190  pounds  down 

190-260  pounds 

260  pounds  up 

Cull  and  common — 

190  pounds  down 

190  pounds  up 

Feeder  and  stocker  cattle  and  calves : 

Common  to  choice  (760  pounds  up) 

Common  to  choice  (750  pounds  down) 

Inferior  (all  weights) ' 

Cows  and  heifers  (common  to  choice)... 

Calves  (common  to  ohoice) '. 


$11. 24 
9.72 
8.03 
6.19 

11.36 
9.93 
8.22 
6.12 
4.00 

9.88 

8.03 


5.92 
4.03 
2.77 

5.40 
3. '3 


9.19 
7.  96 
6.17 

6.07 
4.00 


a  54 
6.00 
3.75 
3.97 
5.70 


$10.  99 
9.49 
8.00 
6.11 


$11.04 
9.88 
8.42 

6.60 


$11.33 
10.30 

a  85 

7.00 


$11.22 
10.08 
8.65 
7.00 


$10.60 
9.67 
8.42 
6.88 


11.10     11.00     11.14 


9.60 

an 

6.11 
4.00 

9.76 

7.80 
4.62 

5.75 
4.00 
2.85 

5.35 
3.68 


9.05 
7.78 
6.12 

6.09 
4.00 


6.64 
6.06 
3.75 
3.96 
5.62 


9.70 

8.25 
6.38 
4.26 

9.62 

7.99 
5.04 

6.18 
4.41 


538 
3.87 


a38 
7.13 

6.24 

6.00 
4.12 


6.84 
6.28 
3.75 

4.12 
5.87 


9.97 
8.53 
6.75 
4.62 

9.57 

7.91 
6.12 

6.74 
4.88 
3.12 

6.34 
3.84 


8.52 
7.20 
6.60 

5.12 
4.12 


6.97 
6.33 
3.75 
4.26 

6.77 


10. 90     10. 27 
9.28 

8.14 
6.56 
4.52 


8.38 
6.75 
4.62 

9.37 

7,88 
5.12 

6.94 
4.88 
3.04 

5.38 
3.92 


8.68 
7.48 
6.70 

5.17 
4.15 


7.24 
6.33 
3.76 

4.49 
5.75 


9.03 

7.70 
5.08 

6.51 
4.53 
2.88 

6.34 
3.88 


7.71 
6.71 

5.95 

4.80 
3.80 


6.99 
6.19 
3.75 
4.33 

5.68 


$10.  46 
9.54 
8.12 
6.40 

10.28 
a  32 

7.69 
5.  78 
4.25 

9.10 

7.66 
4.99 

6.42 
4.23 
2.64 

5.27 
3.85 


7.44 
6.40 
6.51 

4.67 
3.64 


6.80 
6.06 
3.75 
4.12 
6.22 


Classification 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Av. 

Slaughter  cattle: 

Beef  steers  (1,100  pounds  up)— 

$10  54 
9.57 
7.96 
5.81 

10.61 
9.54 
7.54 
5.24 
3.86 

9.51 

8.00 
4.99 

6.24 
3.93 
2.48 

6.06 

a  61 

7.94 
6.84 

6.38 

4.77 
3.50 

6.79 
6.03 
a  75 
4.11 
6.26 

$10.52 
9.41 
7.47 

6.60 

10  64 
9.47 
7.20 
4.90 
3.75 

9.68 

8.16 
6.00 

6:22 
3.98 
2.72 

4.98 
a  37 

a  69 
7.37 
4.69 

6.26 
3.38 

6.58 
6.97 
3.73 
4.27 
a  41 

$10.82 
9.69 
7.63 
5.17 

11.25 
9.96 
7.44 
4.90 
3.73 

9.94 

a  42 
5.09 

5.89 
3.90 
2.63 

4.39 
3.09 

a  36 

6.94 
4.39 

a  16 
3.38 

6.27 
5.90 
3.60 
4.09 
5.50 

$10.76 
9.51 
7.67 
5.07 

11.68 
10.29 
7.80 
5.08 
3.70 

10. 21 

8.64 
6.14 

5.79 
4.05 
2.80 

4.34 
3.21 

7.74 
6.53 
4.65 

4.88 
3.27 

6.26 

a  94 
a  50 

4.07 
6.61 

$11.  30 
9.79 
7.82 
5.24 

12.47 
10.63 

aoe 

5.23 
3.66 

10.64 

a  45 
6.00 

6.69 
3.88 
2.65 

4.31 
3.14 

8.25 
7.15 
4.92 

5.15 
a  42 

6.14 
5.92 
3.50 
3.93 
5.50 

$10  90 

Good 

9.72 

8.08 

6.08 

Beef  steers  (1,100  pounds  down) — 

11.05 

Good 

9.78 

7.95 

6.82 

4.08 

Light  yearling  steers  and  heifers  (&0  pounds  down), 

9.69 

Heifers- 

8.05 

a  01 

Cows— 

6.18 

4.22 

2.80 

Bulls- 

6.04 

3.60 

Slaughter  calves: 

Medium  to  choice- 

a  32 

7.12 

6.59 

Cull  and  common- 

5.01 

3.73 

Feeder  and  stocker  cattle  and  calves: 
Steers — 

6.67 

6.08 

3.69 

4.14 

a  57 

•  Beef  yearlings  excluded . 
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Table  454.;— Cattle  and  calves: 


Monthly  average  price  per  100  pounds,  1994- 

OMAHA      ■ 


-Con. 


Classification 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Slaughter  cattle: 

Beef  steers  (1,100  pounds  up) — 

Good - 

$11.36 
10.16 
8.61 
6.66 

11.48 
10.26 
8.66 
6.44 
4.19 

10.08 

860 
6.69 

5.89 
4.30 
2.94 

5.09 
3.91 

8.77 
7.67 
6.94 

5.74 
4.50 

6.62 
6.30 
3.92 
4.12 
6.74 

$11. 13 
9.83 
8.26 
6.52 

11.16 
9.83 
828 
6.27 
4.14 

9.81 

8.24 
6.52 

5.76 
4.18 

2.80 

4.88 
3.93 

862 
7.74 
6.88 

6.65 
4.60 

6.78 
6.48 
3.97 
4.12 
6.75 

$11.16 
10.06 
8  60 
6.83 

11.06 
9.92 
8.45 
6.54 
4.36 

9.86 

836 

.  5.  74 

a  36 
4.65 
3.09 

5.31 
4.07 

a  74 
7.95 
6.61 

6.76 
4.64 

7.02 

6.64 
4.03 
4.20 
6.85 

$11.38 
10.37 
8.85 
6.99 

11.16 

iai4 

8.68 
6.76 
4.67 

9.95 

8.41 

.5.95 

7.10 
6.19 
3.24 

5.56 

4.00 

a  57 

7.93 
6.55 

6.76 
4.96 

7.24 
6.58 

4.09 
4.66 
5.88 

$11.20 
10.15 
8  76 
7.10 

10.97 
9.96 

a«o 

6.83 
4.81 

9.78 

8  40 
6.00 

7.12 
6.16 
a  17 

6.80 
4.16 

846 
7.66 

ass 

5.60 
4.88 

7.39 
166 
4.16 
4.74 
6.86 

$10.54 
9.64 
842 

a96 

10.21 
9.40 
8.24 
6.66 
4.76 

9.02 

7.93 
6.62 

a  82 
4.62 
2.83 

5.69 
4.22 

7.83 

a  84 
an 

5.27 
4.83 

7.17 
6.24 
a  86 
4.53 
5.48 

$10.45 
9.59 

Medium .__„_ 

8  37 

8  78 

Beef  steers  (1,100  pounds  down)— 

10.19 

Good--                                    _•*._—      

9.43 

8  21 

Common ,. P. „--- 

844 

4.52 

Light  yearling  steers  and  heifers  (800  pounds 

893 

Heifers — 

7.91 

6.36 

Cows — 

886 

4.50 

2.66 

Bulls— 

5.69 

Canner  to  medium  (canner  and  bologna) 

Slaughter  calves: 

Medium  to  choice— 

4.14 

8.06 

190-260  pounds.  -_ 

873 

a  61 

Cull  and  common- 

"  6.41 

4.81 

Feeder  and  stacker  cattle  and  calves: 
Steers — 

Common  to  choice  (760  pounds  up) 

896 
812 
3.76 

4.16 

5.34 

Classification 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Av. 

Slaughter  cattle: 

Beef  steers  (1,100  pounds  up)— 

$10.67 
9.61 
8  02 

6.00 

10.66 
9.61 
7.78 
5.56 
3.98 

9.44 

804 
4.88 

6.39 
3.93 
2.40 

5.32 

a  45 

7.90 
6.36. 
5.12 

5.21 
4.60 

6.79 
6.00 
3.63 
3.85 
6.09 

$10. 62 
9.62 
7.63 
6.36 

10.77 
9.68 
7.67 
6.34 
882 

9.83 

846 
5.31 

6.14 
3.81 
2.62 

6.22 
8  32 

863 

6.88 
5.06 

5.38 
4.04 

6.87 
5.86 
3.60 
896 
6.27 

$10. 78 
9.70 
7.92 
5.33 

H.30 
1ft  13 
7.96 
5.33 
8  76 

10.22 

8  81 
5.38 

6.83 
3.73 
2.70 

4.67 
803 

8  72 
7.23 
4.95 

6.37 
8  74 

6.69 
6.76 
3.42 
3.90 
6.12 

$10.82 
9.70 
7.78 
6.07 

12.72 

lass 

7.89 
5.02 

a  4i 

10,46 

a  ss 

6.34 

6.63 
3.90 
2.97 

4.46 

an 

821 
8  67 

;  i.  76' 

6.01 
3.69 

ais 
a<>7 

3.09 
3.68 
6.17 

$11.88 
10.04 
7.98 
6.28 

12,60 

10.85 
a  12 

■6.28 
a  66 

10.74 

8  82 
5.27 

6.BS. 

3.87 

,2.»6 

4.26 

ao6 

862 
&93 

■6.3?: 

IS.  41 
3.67 

6.78 
5.54 
3.21 
3.44 
5.03 

$10.99 

Good — _1 _ 

9.86 

826 

a  23 

Beef  steers  (1,100  pounds  down)— 

11.17 

Good      .         

9.96 

820 

a  04 

"4.16 

Light  yearling  steers  and  heifers  (800  pounds  down)* 

9.84 

Heifers- 

840 

860 

Cows— 

8  29 

,     4.32 

"2.86 

Bulls- 

aw 

Slaughter  calves: 

Medium,  to  choice — 

841 

7.21 

'5.73 

Cull  and  common- 

6.46 

4.38 

Feeder  and  stocker  cattle  and  calves: 
Steers — 

~    879 

814 

a72 

4.11 

a  48 

i  Beef  yearlings  excluded. 


862         Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  1921/. 


Table  454.— Cattle  and  calves:  Monthly  average  price  per  100  pounds,  1924 — Con. 

SOUTH  ST.  PAUL 


Classification 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Slaughter  cattle: 

Beef  steers  (1,100  pounds  up)— 

$10.96 
9.55 
7.93 
6.01 

10.96 
9.55 
7.90 
5.88 
3.50 

9.88 

8.21 
5.21 

5.99 
4.06 
2  72 

5.01 
3.81 

7.45 
6.13 
5.19 

4.61 
3.19 

6.37 
5.02 
3.07 
3.42 
4.75 

$10. 78 
9.44 
7.84 
6.12 

10.78 
9.44 
7.82 
5.88 
3.65 

9.78 

803 
5.03 

5.76 
4.12 
2.75 

4.96 
3.93 

7.18 
6.98 
4.96 

4.50 
3.25 

5.57 
5.11 
3.04 
3.62 
4.83 

$10. 76 
9.54 
7.98 
6.25 

10.82 
9.64 
7.92 
6.06 
4.00 

9.75 

8.14 
5.21 

6.02 
4.28 
2.7k 

4.82 
3.85 

7.33 
6.75 
4.88 

4.62 
3.25 

5.74 
5.46 
3.00 
3.64 
4.94 

$10.96 
9.82 
8.28 
6.66 

10.88 
9.77 
8.19 
6.40 
4.35 

9.56 

8.23 
6.81 

6.41 
4.67 
284 

5.08 
3.88 

7.27 
5.93 
5.19 

4.66 
3.63 

6.24 
6.84 
3.33 
3.93 
6.00 

$10.  H 
8.48 
6.98 

$9.46 
8  18 
6.70 

$9.11 

7.91 

6.39 

Beef  steers  (1,100  pounds  down)— 

iaod 

8.29 
6.55 
4.62 

9.25 

8.15 
6.15 

6.63 
4.69 
2  70 

5.34 
3.91 

.  ,7. 19 
6.04 
6.12 

4.61 
4.20 

7.09 
6.52 
3.96 
4.12 
6.08 

9.27 
7.88 
6.09 
4.14 

8.70 

7.71 
5.60 

6.16 
4.22 
2  78 

5.42 
3.93 

7.40 
6.00 
4.88 

4.75 
4.41 

6.88 
5.96 
3.71 
3.96 
5.06 

8.84 

7.66 

5.78 

3.88 

Light  yearling  steers  and  heifers  (800  pounds 

815 

Heifers — 

7.25 

All  weights  (common  and  medium) 

Cows — 

5.05 
5. 75 

3.75 

268 

Bulls— 

6.43 

Canner  to  medium  (canner  and  bologna) 

Slaughter  calves: 

Medium  to  choice — 

3.84 
7.22 

5.94 

4.93 

Cull  and  common- 

4.89 

4.77 

Feeder  and  stocker  cattle  and  calves: 
Steers- 
Common  to  choice  (750  pounds  up) 

Common  to  choice  (750  pounds  down) 

6.67 
5.51 
3.50 

3.50 

493 

Classification 

Aug. , 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Av. 

Slaughter  cattle: 

Beef  steers  (1,100  pounds  up)— 

$9.42 

7.87 
6.14 

9.41 
7.73 
5.72 
3.84 

8.40 

7.41 
5.16 

5.86 
3.75 
2  46 

5.18 
3.40 

8.68 
6.32 
5.36 

5.62 
4.60 

6.48 
5.70 
3.62 
3.50 
4.98 

$9.48 
7.59 
5.59 

9.50 
7.50 

6.12 
3.62 

8.66 

7.52 
5.25 

5.88 
3.75 
2.52 

5.12 
3.25 

8.69 
6.90 
5.35 

5.85 
4.72 

6.24 
5.83 
3.72 
3.56 
5.00 
i. 

$9.25 
7.17 
5.13 

9.64 
7.33 
4.84 
3.40 

9.11 

7.63 
4.86 

6.85 
3.73 
2.49 

4.99 
3.15 

7.51 
6.94 
4.98 

5.20 
4.29 

5.98 
6.60 
3.75 
3.61 

5.00 

$9.25 
7.00 
4.91 

10.12 
7.33 
4.66 
3.20 

9.25 

7.44 
4.43 

5.48 
3.52 
2.44 

4.92 
3.28 

6.05 
4.67 
3.82 

3.96 
3.24 

5.50 
5.10 
3.35 
3.32 
4.82 

$9.43 
7.44 
5.23 

10.41 
7.67 
4.88 
3.23 

9.76 

7.47 
4.38 

5.19 
3.62 
2.62 

4.93 
3.30 

6.55 
5.11 

4.15 

3.87 
3.00 

5.39 
5.00 
3.12 
3.26 

4.75 

$9.49 

7.81 

6.01 

"  ■    Beef  steers  (1,100  pounds  down)— 

9.63 

7.76 

5.66 

3.79 

Light  yearling  steers  and  heifers  (800  pounds  down),  good 

9.19 

Heifers- 

7.77 

5.17 

Cows— 

5.92 

4.00 

2.63 

Bulls- 

5.10 

3.63 

Slaughter  calves: 

Medium  to  choice — 

7.38 

5.89 

4.90 

Cull  and  common — 

4  74 

3.87 

Feeder  and  stocker  cattle  and  calves: 
Steers — 

6.09 

5.55 

3.43 

3.62 
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Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research. 
stock,  Meats,  and  Wool  Division. 
>  Beef  yearlings  excluded. 


Compiled  from  data  of  the  reporting  service  of  the  Live^ 


Table  455. — Cattle:  Prices  of  live  steers  in  Chicago,  wholesale  prices  of  beef  in  Chicago  and  New  York,  and  retail  prices  of  certain  beef  cuts, 

191S-19H 


Year 


Live 
steers 
good  to 
choice, 
Chi- 
cago 


Beef,  wholesale 


Good  native 
steer,  Chicago 


Price 

per 

pound 


Whole- 
sale as 

per 
cent  of 
live 
steer 
price 


Native  sides, 
1  New  York 


Price 

per 

pound 


Whole- 
sale as 

per 
cent  of 
live 
steer 
price 


Beef,  retail 


Sirloin  steak 


Chicago 


Price 

per 

pound 


Retail 
as  per 
cent  of 
live 
steer 
price 


New  York 


Price 

per 

pound 


Retail 
as  per 
cent  of 
live 
steer 
price 


Average, 
leading  cities 


Price 

per 

pound 


Retail 
as  per 
cent  of 
live 
steer 
price 


Round  steak 


Chicago 


Price 
per 

pound 


Retail 
as  per 
cent  of 
live 
steer 
price 


New  York 


Price 

per 

pound 


Retail 

as  per 

cent  of 

live 

steer 
price 


Average, 
leading  cities 


Price 
per 

pound 


Retail 
as  per 
cent  of 
live 
steer 
price 


(ft 

a 


r 


© 
»> 


C5 


£- 


00 

os 

03 


1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 
1921. 
1922. 
1923. 
1924. 


Cents 
8.5 
9.0 
8.7 
9.6 
12.8 
16.4 


January 

February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November.. 
December.. 


1924. 


17.5 

14  5 

8.8 

9.5 

10.0 

9.7 

9.5 

9.7 

10.1 

10.8 

10.3 

9.6 

9.6 

9.5 

9.0 

9.5 

9.2 

9.6 

Cents 
13.0 
13.8 
12.9 
13.8 
16.7 
22.1 
23.3 
23.0 
16.3 
15.0 
15.8 
17.1 

17.0 
17.0 
17.0 
17.0 
17.0 
16.8 
16.5 
16.5 
16.5 
17.2 
18.3 
18.3 


Per 

cent 
153 
151 
148 
144 
130 
135 
133 
169 
185 
158 
158 
176 

179 
175 
168 
157 
165 
175 
172 
174 
183 
181 
199 
191 


Cents 
12.5 
13.5 
12.6 
13.4 
16.4 
20.9 
21.5 
20.8 
14.8 
13.8 
14.5 
16.1 

16.0 
15.3 
15.8 
16.0 

16.1 
14.5 
14.7 
14  1 
14.6 
14.4 
13.9 
15.4 


Per 
cent 
147 

150 
145 
140 
128 
127 
123 
143 
168 
145 
145 
156 

168 
158 
156 
148 
156 
151 
153 
148 
162 
152 
151 
160 


Centt 
23.2 
25.3 
25.7 
26.8 
29.3 
35.3 
38  3 
43.0 
380 
37.2 
39.8 
41.2 

40.6 
40.3 
40.0 
40.4 
41.7 
41.7 
41.9 
41.9 
41.5 
41.5 
41.8 
41.0 


Per 
cent 
273 
283 
295 
279 
229 
215 
219 
297 
432 


425 

427 
416 
396 
374 
405 
434 
436 
441 
461 
437 
454 
427 


Cents 
25.9 
26.8 
26.8 
28.1 
32.6 
40.9 
43.9 
46.9 
42.1 
41.1 
42.5 
43.0 

42.6 
41.2 
41.1 
42.4 
43.9 
43.8 
43.8 
44.0 
43.8 
43.6 
42.9 
42,5 


Per 
cent 
305 

298 
308 
293 
255 
249 
251 
323 
478 
433 
425 
443 

447 
425 
407 


456 
456 
463 
487 
459 
466 
443 


Cents 
25.4 
25.9 
25.7 
27.3 
31.5 
38.9 
41.7 
43.7 
38.8 
37.4 
39.1 
39.6 

39.0 

38.7 
38.9 
39.6 
40.6 

40.7 
40.7 
40.7 
40.2 
39.6 
38.7 
38.2 


Per 
cent 
299 

288 
295 
284 
246 
237 
238 
301 
441 
394 
391 
408 

410 
399 
385 
367 
394 
424 
424 
428 
447 
417 
421 


Cents 
20.2 
22.4 
22.1 
22.6 
25.8 
32.3 
34.3 
36.3 
31.0 
29.1 
80.7 
32.1 

31.1 
31.1 
31.3 
31.3 
32.1 
32.0 
32.7 
32.9 
33.0 
33.2 
32.5 
31.6 


Per 
cent 
238 

249 
254 
235 
202 
197 
196 
250 
352 
306 
307 
331 

327 
321 
310 
290 
312 
333 
341 
346 
367 
349 
353 


Cents 
25.0 
26  3 
26.0 
27.4 
32.6 
42.3 
45.7 
47.3 
41.4 
39.6 
40.8 
41.4 

41.2 
40.4 
40.0 
40.9 
42.2 
42.1 
42.0 
42.7 
424 
41.6 
41.0 
40.4 


Per 
cent 
294 
292 
299 
285 
255 
258 
261 
326 
469 
417 
408 
427 

434 
416 
396 
379 
410 
439 
438 
449 
471 
438 
446 
421 


Cents 
22.3 
23.6 
23.0 
24.5 
29.0 
36.9 
38.9 
39.5 
34.4 
32.3 
33.5 
33.8 

33.3 

33.0 
33.1 
33.7 
34.6 
34.8 
34.6 
34.8 
34.3 
33.7 
32  9 
32.4 


Per 
cent 


264 
255 
227 
225 
222 
272 
391 
340 
335 
348 

351 
340 
323 
312 
336 
362 
360 
366 
381 
355 
358 
338 


Table  455. — Cattle: 


Prices  of  live  steers  in  Chicago,  wholesale  prices  of  beef  in  Chicago  and  New  York,  and  retail  prices  of  certain  beef  cuts, 

1918-1924— Continued 


Teat 


1913.. 
1914.. 
1916.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 
1919.. 
1920.. 
1921.. 
1922. 
1923.. 
1921. 


1924 


January 

February. . 

March 

April 

May :. 

June 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November . 
December.. 


Beef,  retail— Continued 


Chuck  roast 


Chicago 


Price 

per 

pound 


Cento 
15.4 
16.9 
16.7 
16.6 
20.3 
25.9 
26.7 
25.9 
20.7 
19.1 
19.9 
21.0 

20.2 
20.8 
20.6 
21.3 
21.2 
21.1 
20.9 
21.0 
21.1 
21.4 
21.6 
21.3 


Retail  as 

per  cent 

oi  live 

steer 

price 


Per  cent 
181 
188 
192 
173 
159 
158 
153 
179 
235 
201 
199 
216 

213 
214 
204 
197 
206 
220 
218 
221 
234 
225 
235 
222 


New  York 


Price 
per 

pound 


Cent! 
16.0 
16.8 
16.5 
17.3 
21.3 
28.5 
29.9 
28.9 
23.1 
21.4 
22.4 
23.1 

23.0 
22.9 
22.8 
23.0 
23.8 
23.4 
23.0 
23.5 
23.6 
23.1 
22.8 
22.8 


Retail  as 

per  cent 

of  live 

steer 

price 


Average, 

leading  cities 


Price 
per 

pound 


Percent 
188 

187 

190 

180. 

166 

174 

171 

199 

262 

225 

224 

238 

242 
236 
226 
213 
231 
244 
240 
247 
262 
243 
248 
237 


Cents 
16.0 
16.7 
16.1 
17.1 
20.9 
26.6 
27.0 
26.2 
21.2 
19.7 
20.2 
20.8 

20.7 
20.4 
20.6 
20.9 
21.3 
21.2 
21.0 
21.0 
20.9 
20.7 
20.4 
20.2 


Retail  as 

per  cent 
of  live 
steer 
price 


Per  cent 
188 
186 
185 
178 
163 
162 
154 
181 
241 

202 
214 

218 
210 
204 
194 
207 
221 
219 
221 
232 
218 
222 
210 


Rib  roast 


Chicago 


Price 

per 

pound 


Cents 
19.5 
207 
21.3 
21.9 
24.1 
29.7 
31.4 
33.7 
30.2 
28.8 
30.2 
31.0 

31.2 
31.3 
31.3 
31.7 
32.1 
32.1 
31.8 
31.6 
31.6 
31.8 
31.7 
31.3 


Retail  as 
per  cent 
of  live 

steer 

price 


New  York 


Price 
per 

pound 


Percent 
229 

230 
245 
228 
188 
181 
179 
232 
343 
303 
302 
326 


328 
323 
310 
294 
312 
334 
331 
333 
351 
335 
345 
326 


Cents 
21.8 
22.1 
22.2 
23.2 
27.4 
35.3 
39.1 
40.5 
36.4 
35.3 
36.3 
36.9 

36.7 
36.6 
35.8 
36.7 
37.4 
37.4 
37.1 
37.0 
37.6 
37.1 
38.6 
37.0 


Retail  as 
per  cent 
of  live 

steer 

price 


Per  cent 
256 

246 
255 
242 
214 
215 
223 
279 
414 
372 
363 
380 

386 
377 
354 
340 
363 
390 
386 
389 
418 
391 
.    398 


Average, 
leading  cities 


Price 
per 

pound 


Cents 
19.8 
20.4 
20.1 
21.2 
24.9 
30.7 
32.5 
33.2 
29.1 
27.6 
28.4 


28.6 
28.3 
28.6 
29.0 
29.4 
29.4 
29.1 
29.1 
29.0 
28.6 
28.2 
28.0 


Retail  as 

per  cent 

of  live 

steer 

price 


Per  cent 
233 

227 
231 
221 
195 
187 
186 
229 
331 
291 
284 
297 

301 
292 
283 
268 
285 
306 
303 
306 
322 
301 
306 
292 


00 


I 

3. 


> 
» 


«5 


I 

CO 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    All  prices  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


Table  456. — Cattle  and  calves:  Monthly  slaughter  under  Federal  inspection,  1907-1984 

CATTLE 


Calendar  year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

1907 

717,935 
642,632 
586,542 
632, 131 
626,060 

674,995 
621,744 

585,164 
572,748 

■  622,607 
822,932 
895,?75 

1,119,200 

832,231 
689,506 
641,  513 
748,109 
812,459 

669,641 

527,  369 
489,905 
527,  361 
636,853 

615,086 

489,842 
498, 991 
466,122 

549,956 
662,776 
784,834 
701,363 

630,995 

526,177 
569,153 
633,710 
669, 051 

556, 476 
819,  851 
650,719 
599, 076 
862,077 

563,882 
483,693 
476,406 
551,991 

597,069 
647,  251 
828,  216 
640,288 

683,139 
620,936 
873,701 
687,634 
668,186 

634,641 
463,445 
508,267 
532,904 
499,422 

522,278 
554,709 
474, 177 
607,442 

475,666 
654,336 
914,  899 
622,123 

637,575 
590,943 
689,916 
698,  767 
689,190 

620, 114 
490,623 
636, 101 
661, 179 
599,084 

562,606 
546,781 
473,806 
634,487 

564,207 
815, 071 
781, 755 
720,684 

626,304 
569,  979 
702,  203 
762, 461 
773,  334 

688,465 
525, 134 
643,597 
620,862 
614,447 

511, 138 
856,321 
490,302 
673,861 

648,209 

844,168 
829,690 
644,463 

656,602 
640,186 
724,418 
726,962 
669, 579 

640,835 
863,403 
608,030 
614,962 
591, 317 

607,696 
592,969 
506,244 
696,142 

562,448 

783,559 

1,019,982 

854,797 

661, 172 
579, 028 
697,303 
724,  896 
764,104 

667,827 
640,332 
652, 172 
678,668 
719,610 

631,623 
682,081 
518,166 
890,302 

742,834 

865,883 
987,237 
859,409 

686,763 
680,419 
761, 126 
820,  514 
786,981 

698, 271 
767, 698 
782,309 
795,525 
691,720 

643,617 

656,410 
650,427 
641,411 

790,737 

957,  253 

1, 142, 754 

856,292 

826,484 
689,  043 
796,  377 
809,810 
870,171 

801, 110 
821,193 
892, 348 
831, 406 
828,316 

808,361 
701,402 
743,686 
736,149 

941,049 
1,195,587 
1,251,041 
1,073;  220 

843,136 
749,766 

883,949 

952,  795 

1,016,289 

596,692 

680,  616 
798,967 
779, 627 
746,810 

690, 973 
601, 937 
658,189 

702, 134 

971,801 
1, 098,  796 
1,233,081 
1,040,074 

858,946 
686,118 
859,  413 
845, 618 
951,887 

645,758 
636, 964 
764,860 
643, 999 
606,480 

620,457 
590,482 
682,180 
680,646 

844, 385 
1,002,840 
1, 189, 788 

960, 181 

667,344 
586,192 
778,736 
766,260 
926,874 

7, 633, 366 

1908 

7,279,260 

1909 

7,713,807 

1910 

7,807,600 

1911 

7,619,096 

1912, 

7,262,878 

1913 

6, 978, 361 

1914 

6, 786, 737 

1915 

7,163,395 

1916 

8,310,488 

1917 

10, 350, 162 

1918 

11,828,549 

1919 

10,091,084 

1920 

8,608,691 

1921 

7,608,280 

1922 

8,677,807 

1923 

9,162,816 

1924 

9,  593, 075 

CALVES 


1907 

128,178 
116,868 
134,800 
132,412 
138,440 

162,064 
139, 281 
122,486 
108,642 

129,231 
203,250 
210, 444 
294,812 

305,125 
282,043 
288,487 
361,  382 
372,889 

99,283 
87,  891 
95,221 
116, 899 
120,846 

126,432 
117,987 
99,865 
96,096 

143,262 
181, 681 
192,769 
209,834 

283,052 

253,682 
279,  3E9 
296,698 
345, 593 

122,451 
137, 120 

149, 150 
188,441 
180,386 

179,813 
141,651 
146,226 
156,205 

189, 472 
211, 501 
289,884 

295,388 

390,053 
360, 410 
391, 439 
367, 979 
376,  709 

205,  410 
196,  976 
200,106 
221,  567 
218, 434 

244,700 

212,  374 
185, 619 
198,  515 

233,412 
286,191 
361,387 
383,414 

382, 420 
366, 641 
365,323 
400,322 
465,720 

224,405 
205,225 
228,192 
251,746 
243,247 

268,331 
204,723 
183, 052 
205,039 

267,422 
344,598 
357, 353 
391,304 
368,614 
366,  798 
401, 340 
466,792 
469,692 

203,916 
.  210,692 

235,  741 
237,  937 
232,261 

228,659 
194,613 
186, 771 
197,462 

228,480, 

276,601 

312, 171 

.  327,060 

431, 079 
369,  696 
388, 919 
387,905 
408, 130 

220,697 
192,  034 
213,  217 
198,425 
198,471 

201,066 

182,000 
153,448 
161,  997 

177,605 

276,710 
354,721 
399,966 

342,765 
324,046 
329,445 
378,613 
421,292 

205,840 
184,719 
195,  623 
206,000 
206, 971 

192,365 

149,292 
129,359 
141,289 

208,783 
254,711 
273,  597 
318,769 

332,349 

303,  796 
344,968 
402,643 
374,480 

197,811 
187,400 

205, 468 
197, 135 
184, 421 

189,786 
158,  518 
129,637 
138,  557 

186,928 
271,814 
316,816 
317, 984 

347,578 
321, 193 
363,098 
338,  093 
419, 113 

186,620 
180,317 

205,064 
187, 667 
179, 838 

193,260 
156, 562 
135, 009 
148.061 

203,905 
339,324 
306,096 
374,619 

314,791 
309,136 
382,837 

416,388 
473, 408 

126, 141 
142,560 
171,288 
168,323 
158, 138 

162, 837 
124,004 
107,279 
141,400 

217,370 
280,910 
272, 076 
344,238 

318,971 
292,172 
347, 711 
370,070 
392, 395 

103,  635 
116,471 
155, 147 
131,845 
128, 094 

148,  643 
121, 809 
119,  211 
128,439 

184,833 
218, 930 
249,109 
311, 639 
244,873 
259,045 
308,  646 
323,538 
415, 579 

2,024,387 

1908 

1, 958, 273 

1909 

2, 189, 017 

1910 

2,  238,  287 

1911 

2, 183, 543 

1912 

2,277,954 

1913 - 

1, 902, 414 

1914 

1,696,962 

1915 

1,818,702 

1916 

2,367,403 

1917 

3, 142, 721 

1918 

3,456,393 

1919 

3,969,027 

1920   

4,058,370 

1921 

3,807,568 

1922 

4, 181,  569 

1924 

4, 500, 323 
4,935,030 
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Tabms   457. — Beef  and   beef  products:  International  trade,   average   1911-1918, 

annual  1921-1923 
[Thousand  pounds— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Country 


PRINCIPAL  EXPORT- 
INQ  COUNTRIES 


Argentina-. 
Australia-.. 

Brazil . 

Canada 

China 


Denmark 

Netherlands.-. 
New  Zealand.. 
United  States. 
Uruguay 


PRINCIPAL  IMPORT- 
ING COUNTRIES 


Austria 

Austria-Hungary.. 

Belgium 

British  India 

Chile 


Cuba 

Czechoslovakia. 

Egypt-,- 

Finland 

France 


Germany. . 
Hongkong- 
Italy 

Japan 


Norway 

Philippine  Islands. 

Spain 

Sweden 


Switzerland 

Union  of  South  Africa. 

United  Kingdom 

Other  countries 


Total. 


Average,  1911-1913 


Imports 


144 

437 

48,989 

3,091 

85 

18, 815 
256,296 

398 
17,668 

152 


12,983 
6,084 
7,434 


37,822 


476 
14,765 

41,318 


212, 160 

isi" 


20,203 

15,837 

966 

12,912 

9,062 

17,622 

1, 252,  292 

29,474 


2,044,172 


Exports 


940,300 

301, 882 

171 

6,448 

8,787 

43,486 
326, 176 

80,543 
213, 722 
119,  675 


3,782 

1,577 

773 


62,301 
942 


W 


2,337 


17,285 

440 

292 

27,595 

3,438 


2, 162,  336 


Imports 


10, 160 
2,986 
1,363 

7,603 

164,831 

443 

32,378 


40,638 


84,671 
5,774 
2,528 

34,865 

3,491 

5,711 

1,664 

163,444 

186,333 


5,747 
70,621 

23,661 

13,516 

759 

14,617 

6,206 

4,148 

1,515,667 

8,191 


2,402,064 


Export?:     _mports 


983, 010 
1  224, 755 

149,944 
33,997 
10,172 

21,658 

180,  641 
185,  243 
218,810 
201,  653 


7,359 


16,124 
1,066 
1,258 


72 

36 

35,391 

« 1,054 


1,600 


76 
26,136 

215 
3,409 

38,174 
1,477 


2,322,286 


13,829 
2,958 
2,141 

10,900 

159,  756 

411 

36, 694 


16,138 


81,122 

7,268 

308 

47,245 

2,023 

4,694 

2,017 

112, 151 

180,264 

1,328 

36,611 


24,748 
9,608 
10, 013 
19,066 

6,323 

7,37 

1,471,707 

6,277 


2,271,960 


Exports 


1, 083,  747 

'152,866 

80, 459 

27, 327 

3,434 

51,737 
163,264 
117, 610 
214,  733 


6,453 


3,923 
893 
106 


763 
16 


37,138 

2,630 
325 


1,614 


(•) 

15,787 


1,7530 

26,633 

1,! — 


1,995,701 


1923,  preliminary 


Imports 


2,4C7 
1,414 

10,955 

199,164 

437 

19,356 


148,000 
8,043 


4,699 

3,948 

164,413 

230,906 

1,608 

28,784 


19,  781 
6,438 
11,615 
12,968 

6,937 

11,538 

1,788,994 

4,027 


2,686,860 


Exports 


1, 490,  744 

1'61,440 

206,697 

24,380 

6,314 

30,707 
202,548 
141, 494 
192,368 


•4,227 
1,227 


51,596 

1,296 
433 
646 


1,606 


7,712 

722 

1,536 

31,463 

640 


2,469,722 


Official  sources. 

<  Not  separately  stated. 
*  Less  than  500  pounds. 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Besearch. 
>  Year  beginning  July  1. 
'  Nine  months. 
•  Eight  months,  May-December. 

Tabus  468. — Beef:  Stocks,  frozen  and  cured,  in  cold-storage  warehouses  and  meat- 
packing establishments,  1915-19Z4 
[Thousand  pounds — i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Year  beginning 
November 

Nov. 
1 

Dec. 

1 

Jan. 
1 

Feb. 
1 

Mar. 
1 

Apr. 
1 

May 
1 

June 
1 

July 
1 

Aug. 
1 

Sept. 
1 

Oct. 
1 

147, 817 

239,743 
354,814 
335, 085 
298,864 

142,813 

84,808 
116,  255 
105,  577 

153, 118 
226,800 
330, 907 
330,324 
288,752 

142,  891 
78,295 
114, 113 
102,655 

151, 912 
207,453 
313,  689 
296,539 
260;  147 

146,409 
73,782 
100,  591 
100,007 

144,089 
184,794 
302,121 
252,416 
231, 937 

138, 345 
69,  516 
90,502 
93,274 

112,045 
147,800 
241,942 
212,407 
200,788 

122,188 
64,607 
78,535 
78,423 

90,349 
133,838 
214,888 
191,002 
157,  271 

109,553 
56,852 
65,023 
66,069 

74,024 
145,033 
176,606 
191,883 
121,  652 

96,220 
50,706 
57,220 
59, 418 

77,456 
141, 130 
209,027 
190,222 
101,086 

84,091 
47,031 
45, 893 
49,812 

76,753 
130,  743 
215, 125 
197,  595 

89,  721 

67,  334 
48,291 
46,041 
48,906 

87,972 

1916    

122,828 
211, 254 
253, 652 
221, 791 

89, 015 
63,486 
67, 814 
63,421 
67,244 

196,106 
273,989 
262,049 
268,858 

112,166 
80,333 
95,628 
93,166 

100,239 

150,468 

1917 

223,181 

1918      

203,571 

1919 

78,055 

1920 

59,822 

1921 

1922 

1923 

47,638 
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Table  459. — Cattle,  calves,  beef,  and  veal:  Statement  of  the  livestock  and  meat 

situation,  by  months,  1924 


Item 

Unit 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Inspected  slaughter: 

Cattle _. 

Thousands.. 
do 

813 
373 

8 
1 

966 
177 

514 
104 

413,264 
38,628 

82,984 
22,693 

286 
1,201 

341 
7,003 
1,660 
1,065 
1,888 

243 

6.66 

8.29 

10.66 
10.16 

15.92 

19.32 

66,801 

669 
346 

7 
1 

966 
163 

521 

93 

345,335 
31,991 

79,944 
22,711 

343 
1,605 

106 
7,482 
2,618 
1,182 
1,457 

170 

6.67 
9.46 

10.42 
9.'  82 

15.10 
19.38 

665 
377 

8 
2 

967 
162 

523 

92 

343,966 
34,584 

76,769 
23,238 

172 
1,630 

124 
8,741 
2,904 
1,952 
1,566 

174 

7.14 
8.86 

10.74 
9.24 

18.71 
17.01 

689 

466 

6 
1 

962 
147 

623 
89 

356,957 
41,331 

68,075 
26,199 

202 
1,848 

115 
9,179 
2,982 
2,450 
1,761 

239 

7.67 

a  49 

11.00 
8.57 

16.61 
16.54 

773 

470 

7 

1 

948 
157 

523 
95 

400,868 
44,733 

62,941 
25,482 

186 
1,725 

104 
9,301 
3,067 
2,810 
1,890 

275 

7.92 
8.19 

10.66 
8.64 

16.94 
16.86 

670 

408 

5 
1 

951 
168 

523 

97 

347, 175 
39,342 

41,784 
24,285 

168 
1,902 
74 
8,266 
2,113 
2,642 
1,673 

201 

7.40 
7.68 

9.98 
8.00 

15.71 

15.96 

764 

421 

Carcasses  condemned: 

Cattle 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do       .._ 

6 

1 

Average  live  weight: 

Cattle 

940 
181 

Average  dressed  weight: 

517 

103 

Total  dressed  weight  (carcass,  hot  in- 
cluding condemned): 
Beef 

1,000  pounds 

392, 101 

Veal. 

43,198 

Storage  first  of  month: 

Fresh  beef 

do 

do 

37,028 
22,390 

Exports: ' 

Fresh  beef  and  veal 

Canned  beef- 

Oleo  oil  and  stearin 

•Tallow : 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

172 

1,620 

65 

9,246 

3,459 

Imports,  fresh  beef  and  veal .  . 

The 

1,668 
1,798 

Stocker  and  feeder  shipments  *  __  

Prices  per  100  pounds: 

Average  cost  for  slaughter- 
Cattle 

do 

Dollars 

do 

169 
7.19 

7.61 

At  Chicago- 
Cattle,  good  steers 

do....... 

do 

10.08 

8.57 

At  eastern  markets — 

•  Beef  carcasses,  good  grade 

Veal  carcasses,  good  grade 

do 

do 

Thousands— 

14.86 
15.86 

Item 

Unit 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

Inspected  slaughter: 

Cattle 

Thousands.. 
do 

786 
374 

5 
1 

962 
197 

517 
109 

403,828 
40,904 

29,435 
20,377 

206 
2,274 

166 
8,864 
3,147 
1,368 

870 
419 

6 
1 

939 
201 

602 
113 

433,842 
47,394 

29,135 
19,771 

274 
2,187 

151 
10,042 
4,186 

696 

1,016 
473 

9 
1 

939 
196 

481 
108 

494,491 
51,233 

28,599 
18,939 

265 

2,543 

98 

11,361 

3,472 

941 

952 
392 

12 
1 

933 
198 

476 
107 

447,899 
4L995 

45,857 
21,387 

226 

1,868 

91 

9,999 

2,977 

746 

926 

416 

11 
1 

947 
183 

491 
105 

449,  769 
43,355 

76,731 
23,608 

292 

1,520 

66 

6,472 

1,487 

586 

9,693 

Calves! 

4,935 

89 
13 

Carcasses  condemned: 

Cattle 

do 

do 

Average  live  weight: 

Cattle_ ___ 

do 

do 

1961 
>177 

Average  dressed  weight: 

do 

1610 

do 

'101 

Total  dressed  weight  (carcass,  not  Includ- 
ing condemned): 
Beef 

1,000  pounds. 

4,^29,474 
498,688 

1 64, 107 

>  22, 490 

2,792 

21,923 

1,500 

105,965 

33,962 

18,104 

Veal 

Storage  first  of  month: 

Fresh  beef 

do 

do... 

Exports: 8 

Fresh  beef  and  veal 

Canned  beef 

Oleo  oil  and  stearin 

Tallow 

— do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 
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Table  459. — Cattle,  calves,  beef,  and  veal:  Statement  of  the  livestock  and  meat 
situation,  by  months,  1924 — Continued 


Item 

Unit 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

Thousands.. 
do 

1,934 
306 

7.06 
7.42 

9.91 
9.62 

16.09 
16.92 

2,566 
680 

6.33 
7.23 

9.93 
9.72 

15.66 
18.00 

2,736 
751 

5.75 

6.81 

10.45 
9.24 

15.49 
16.90 

2,363 
649 

5.34 
6.24 

10.68 

8.28 

15.24 
15.56 

2,083 
309 

5.66 
7.15 

11.57 
9.04 

15.09 
16.07 

23,695 

3,966 
16.72 

Prices  per  100  pounds: 

Average  cost  for  slaughter — 

Cattle 

Dollars 

do 

1  7.78 

At  Chicago — 

Cattle,  good  steers 

do 

do 

»10.50 

2  9. 08 

At  eastern  markets — 

do- 

U5.70 

do 

2 17. 03 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Inspected  slaughter  from  reports  of  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry.  Weights  and  storage  holdings  from  reports  of  the  Cold  Storage  Report  Section;  receipts,  ship- 
ments, and  prices  compiled  from  data  of  the  reporting  service  of  the  Livestock,  Meats,  and  Wool  Divi- 
sion, and  number  on  farm  from  Division  of  Crop  end  Livestock  Estimates.  Exports  and  imports  from 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 


'  Weighted  average. 

3  Simple  average,  not  total. 


« Including  reexports. 
4  At  public  stockyards. 


Table  460. — Beef  products: l  Exports,  all  products  combined,  United  States,  1940- 

1925 


[Thousand  pounds— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Year 

ended 

June 

30— 

July 

Au- 
gust 

Sep- 
tem- 
ber 

Octo- 
ber 

No- 
vem- 
.  ber 

De- 
cem- 
ber 

Janu- 
ary 

Feb- 
ru- 
ary 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Total 

1910 

35, 891 

26,898 

28,365 

26,677 

21,819 

22,987 

16,703 

19, 016 

23,778 

19,906 

18,518 

23,319 

282, 876 

1911 

18,090 

18,826 

16,146 

16,  398 

18,227 

15,598 

16,540 

16,265 

23,412 

30,  692 

40,030 

32,904 

262,128 

1912 

29,171 

25,841 

25,130 

21,002 

14,962 

15,  373 

14,266 

15,739 

19,203 

19,838 

15,967 

13,804 

230,  296 

1913 

16,764 

15, 574 

10, 871 

10, 518 

8.068 

8,908 

12,863 

13,657 

16,424 

14,203 

15,686 

19, 971 

163, 497 

1914 

15,388 

13,280 

11,895 

10,670 

10, 778 

10, 361 

10,499 

9,283 

11,073 

14,181 

15,326 

13,221 

145,955 

1915 

12,410 

10,960 

17, 131 

16, 495 

31,587 

18,895 

32, 879 

35,  308 

41,125 

49,961 

40,  190 

71,340 

378,  281 

1916.... 

60,  154 

43,166 

39,404 

28,930 

36,702 

42,  105 

21,461 

28,422 

26,  378 

33,361 

35,105 

53,830 

439,  068 

1917 

28,242 

24,679 

25,783 

36,024 

31,724 

26,908 

32,680 

25,932 

35, 895 

51,974 

51,960 

33,296 

405,087 

1918 

19, 911 

42,278 

31,773 

17, 737 

10, 743 

36,443 

43,475 

31,892 

87,199 

72,882 

96, 982 

92,150 

583, 465 

1919 

63,583 

69,217 

49,124 

43,523 

83,803 

49,604 

42,078 

30,685 

27,164 

39, 559 

28,990 

43,964 

561,194 

1920 

25,496 

28,184 

25,400 

45,744 

28,663 

19, 711 

30, 576 

20,  497 

17,635 

29,852 

24,925 

27,861 

324,544 

1921 

18,716 

9,387 

10,530 

15,180 

14,088 

14,999 

24,767 

14,  523 

12,626 

14,625 

15,911 

13,065 

178, 417 

1922 

18,019 

18,496 

18,568 

12, 772 

10.044 

9,369 

9,109 

12,400 

17, 810 

13,735 

19, 155 

19,873 

179, 3W 

1923 

15,271 

13, 751 

13,832 

13, 165 

14,554 

10,  778 

12,537 

11,415 

15,144 

12,149 

13,603 

14,935 

161, 136 

1924 

14,256 

18,  171 

14,997 

14.  205 

12,086 

8,747 

9,899 

11,668 

12,920 

13,827 

13,865 

11,909 

156,550 

1925 

14,029 

14,387 

16,  375 

16,763 

14, 417 

9,329 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  reports  of  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce. 

'  These  figures  include  fresh,  canned,  pickled,  and  other  cured  beef,  tallow,  and  oleo  oil. 
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Table  461. — Beef,  fresh:  Exports  from  the  United  States,  by  countries,  1910-1984 
[Thousand  pounds— 1.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Year 

ended 

June  30 — 

France 

Italy 

United 
King- 
dom 

Other 
Eu- 
rope 

Total 
Eu- 
rope 

Canada 

New 
found- 
land 
and 
Labra- 
dor 

Ber- 
muda 

Pan- 
ama 

Cuba 

Other 
coun- 
tries 

Total 

1910 

86 
1 

70, 795 

37,258 

8,872 

127 

5 
42 
18 
22 

5 

31 
241 
576 

930 

134,931 

4,028 

-  346 

271 

126 

70,886 

37,301 

8,904 

149 

5 

164,620 
214,638 
177,372 
331,283 
318,773 

148,193 

7,569 

1,390 

1,739 

520 

136 
248 
685 
640 
254 

545 

3,182 

17,771 

37,350 

3,019 

2,918 
695 
128 
119 
133 

4 

5 

12 

20 

82 
111 
263 
329 

20 

198 

£2 

7 
25 

394 
561 
176 
880 
483 

656 
885 
1,327 
510 
932 

1,020 
1,143 
1,116 
898 
1,042 

4,042 
4,221 
6,401 
5,935 
5,534 

3,707 

1,505 

235 

144 

257 

84 
198 
236 
210 
237 

95 
42 
45 
126 
38 

533 

53 

58 

203 

201 

314 
515 
176 

285 
261 

173 
133 
141 
.113 
80 

298 

10,830 

151 

214 

9,003 

834 
10,964 
866 
759 
699 

76,730 

1911 

42,511 

1912 

15,264 

1913 

7,362 

1914 

6,394 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

99,620 
49,100 
38,042 
36,927 
26,629 

329 
401 

10,472 
47,888 
13,066 
8,567 
19,085 

3,610 

64,497 
117,409 
125,688 
285,789 
'272,129 

9,323 
3,140 
1,044 
1,464 
394 

170,441 
231,214 
197,177 
370,033 
332,206 

153,561 
21,084 
3,993 

1923 

1924 

4 
(') 

(') 

4,017 
2,817 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Compiled  from  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of 
the  United  States,  1910-1918,  Monthly  Summaries  of  Foreign  Commerce,  June,  1920, 1922,  and  1923,  and 
reports  of  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

1  Less  than  600. 

Table  462. — Beef,  pickled  and  other  cured:  Exports  from  the  United  States,  by 

countries,  1910-1924 

[Thousand  pounds— 1.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Year  ended 
June  30 


Bel- 
gium 

Ger- 
many 

Neth- 

United 

Other 

Total 

France 

Italy 

er- 
lands 

King- 
dom 

Eu- 
rope 

Eu- 
rope 

2,140 

174 

4,068 

155 

629 

10, 457 

2,353 

19,976 

1,843 

171 

4,581 

64 

793 

10,263 

2,749 

20,454 

1,829 

124 

4,616 

42 

749 

8,747 

3,383 

19,490 

564 

34 

3,081 

2 

468 

5,930 

2.253 

12,322 

656 

28 

1,758 

276 

4,113 

1,036 

7,767 

1,908 

15 

379 

97 

2,368 

10,994 

3,180 

18,941 

4,546 

133 

<') 

499 

96 

12,003 

3,570 

20,847 

19,987 

312 

5 

4,987 

7,490 

2,925 

35,708 

31,236 

60 

600 

4,205 

5,739 

41,840 

20,596 

1,937 

3,496 

3,995 

6,940 

35,964 

1,962 

198 

3,189 

408 

3,079 

5,336 

4,619 

18,791 

702 

25 

1,166 

83 

1,024 

4,116 

457 

7,572 

693 

89 

964 

5 

178 

3,513 

4,084 

9,516 

364 

49 

463 

191 

3,085 

2,113 

6,265 

386 

21 

447 

2 

62 

1,667 

2,860 

5,444 

Can- 
ada 


New- 
found 
land 
and 
Labra- 
dor 


Other 
coun- 
tries 


Total 


1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914. 

1915. 

1916. 
1917 
1918 
1919. 

1920. 
1921 
1922. 
1923. 
1024. 


1,336 
1,818 
1,762 
712 
1,331 

1,659 
5,101 
9,396 
2,623 
1,603 

2,255 
1,732 
1,080 
1,461 
1,086 


5,074 
5,821 
5,077 
3,807 
4,936 

.4,331 
5,027 
6,803 
5,505 
4,261 

6,214 

5,516 
6,942 
6,627 
7,420 


10,485 
12,191 
11,769 
9,016 
9,232 

6,944 
7,140 
6,150 
4,600 
3,248 

5,124 
8,493 
9,236 
9,832 
7,921 


36,871 
40,284 
38,088 
25,857 
23,286 

31,875 
38,116 
68,054 
54,468 
45,066 


23,313 
26,  774 
24, 185 
21,851 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Compiled  from  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of 
the  United  States,  1910-1918,  Monthly  Summaries  of  Foreign  Commerce,  June,  1920,  1922,  and  1923,  and 
reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

<  Less  than  600  pounds. 
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Table  463. — Beef,  canned:  Exports  from  the  United  States,  by  countries,  1910-1984 

[Thousand  pounds— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Year  ended 
June  30 

Bel- 
gium 

France 

Italy 

Neth- 
er- 
lands 

United 
King- 
dom 

Other 
Eu- 
rope 

Total 
Eu- 
rope 

Can- 
ada 

New- 
found- 
land 
and 
Labra- 
dor 

Philip- 
pine 
Is- 
lands 

Other 
coun- 
tries 

Total 

1910 

406 
283 
286 
178 
381 

28 

226 

78 

lor 

119 
40 

6,440 
6,508 
17,653 
30, 417 
19,458 

187 
(') 
76 

3 

22 
10 
12 
4 
4 

965 

1,968 

188 

17,699 

45,636 

397 
1 

298 
210 
241 
253 

58 

68 

1,341 

1,038 
(0 
1 

9,300 
6,292 
6,743 
3,117 

1,194 

64,701 
38,205 
40,218 
46, 375 
25,289 

9,718 

1,996 

2,463 

■       722 

304 

193 
27 

167 
188 
65 

1,359 

2,632 

57 

259 

8,573 

16,677 

6,206 

63 

64 

397 

10,445 
6,900 
6,556 
3,859 
1,740 

73,561 
49,313 
68,116 
94,750 
106,758 

28,976 

8,203 

2,593 

788 

774 

205 
41 
123 
111 
63 

72 

35 

7,671 

1,118 

339 

461 
331 
174 
94 
32 

136 
118 
236 
26 
40 

13 
70 
160 
261 
249 

262 
18 
47 
65 
62 

540 

200 

1,180 

206 

62 

143 
66 
190 
169 
125 

278 
113 
95 
298 
113 

3,479 
3,666 
2,931 
2,638 
1,570 

1,464 
1,330 
1,499 
1,045 
989 

1,157 
2,098 

839 
1,067 

574 

14,808 

1911 

10,826 

1912 

11,026 

1913 

6,840 

1914 

3,466 

19i5 

76,243 

1916  

50,804 

1917 

67,536 

1918     

97,343 

1819 

6,461 
959 

8 

2 
1 

108,460 

1920 

31,134 

1921 

10,763 

1922 

3,748 

1923 

2,312 

1924 

(') 

72 

1,648 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Compiled  from  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation 
of  the  United  States,  1910-1918,  Monthly  Summaries  of  Foreign  Commerce,  June,  1920,  1922,  and  1923; 
and  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

1  Less  than  500  pounds. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS 
Table  464. — Dairy  products:  Weighted  average  price  and  value  on  farms, 19S0-19S4 


Unit 

Price  per  unit 

Value 

Product 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Milk  soldi 

Milk  consumed 
on  farm1 

Qallon_ 
...do.... 

...do... 

Pound, 
.l.do—  _ 

Gallon. 

Pound - 

100  lbs  - 
...do_... 

...do.... 

ctt. 

28.47 
28.47 

Ctt. 
21.07 

21.07 

Ctt. 

18.92 

18.92 

CU. 

22.19 

22.19 

Ctt. 
20.90 

2a  90 

1,000 
dolt. 
976,280 

830,529 

1,000 

ioit. 

796,112 

694,194 

1,000 
iolt. 
734,721 

640,471 

1,000 
dolt. 
949, 511 

800,884 

1,000 
dolt. 
937,048 

776,928 

Total  whole 
milk' 

28.47 

21.07 

18.92 

22.19 

2a  90 

1,806,789 

1,490,305 

1,375,192 

1,750,395 

1,713,970 

Butter  made 

Cheese  made 

Cream  sold* 

Butterfatsold... 
Buttermilk  _    . 

Whey 

Skim  milk  from 
butter   made,- 
cream  sold, and 
butter  fat  sold. 

54.25 
33.10 
129.38 
64.22 
73.30 
36.65 

73.30 

37.16 
24.60 
83.00 
3a  22 
28.80 
14.40 

28.80 

35.27 
22.00 
73.10 
36.00 
30.56 
16.28 

30.65 

40.38 
25.80 
95.03 
41.56 
40.75 
20.38 

40.75 

39.50 
24.30 
78.69 
38.00 
45.60 
22.80 

45.60 

366, 174 

2,085 

107, 747 

373,662 

12,468 

208 

215,405 

241,560 

1,470 

64,807 

321,768 

4,717 

78 

92,069 

220,438 

L100 

61,636 

331,382 

4,812 

69 

102,057 

246,318 

1,096 

89,760 

415,265 

6,264 

78 

143,262 

237,000 

973 

70,631 

394,213 

6,898 

83 

162,386 

2,884,538 

2,  216,  764 

2,098,686 

2,652,418 

2,586,148 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 

>  Includes  milk  equivalent  of  cream  sold  for  household  I 
*  For  cream  powder  and  ice  cream. 
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Table  465. — Milk:  Production  and  uses  in  the  United  States,  1920-1928 


1920 

1921 

Purpose  for  which  milk  is 
used 

Whole 
milk 
used 

Percent 

of  total 

milk 

»S-  Pm^ 

Whole 
milk 
used 

Percent 

of  total 

milk 

uied£r  Produote 
poundof   ™n^, 
product  fectured 

Butter: 

Million 
pounds 
18,135.1 
14, 175. 0 
3,624  3 

3,945.0 

82.7 

43.4 

5.6 

60.0 

5.9 

3,575.0 

Per  cent 
20.226 
15. 810 
4  042 

4400 
.092 
.048 
.006 
.067 
.007 

3.987 

Pounds 
21.0 
21.0 
10.0 

ae 

8.0 
2.2 
1.0 

Million 

pounds 

863.6 

675.0 

362.4 

1, 57a  0 
10  3 
19.7 
5.6 

Million 
pounds 
22, 163.  7 
13, 660.  0 
3,  558.  4 

3,660.4 

33.9 

344 

5.1 

40.0 

as 

3,355.0 

Percent 
22  408 
13.  807 
a  599 

1 

3.703 
.034 
.036 
.005 
.041 
.002 
a  396 

Pounds 
21.0 
21.0 
10  0 

2.5 
8.0 
2.2 
1.0 

Million 

pounds 

1,054.9 

650.0 

355.8 

1,4642 
4.2 
15.7 
5.1 

Milk: 

Condensed  and  evapo- 

Malted 

Sterilized,  canned 

Chocolate 

19.0 
'13.75 

.3 
'260.0 

19.0 
'  la  76 

'2440 

Total  milk  for  manu- 

43,652.0 

48.685 

46,493.4 

47.030 

Milk  accounted  for  other- 
wise: 
Household  purposes  . 

39, 090. 0 
4,202.0 

2,713.3 

43.600 
4688 

3.027 

45, 14a 0 
4,260.0 

2,966.9 

46.660 
4310 

3.000 

Fed  to  calves 

Waste,  loss,  and  un- 
specified   

Total  milk  produced. 

89,657.3 

100.000 

98,862  3 

100.000 

1922 

1923 

Butter: 

24,223.8 
13,125.0 
3,749.8 

3, 578. 4 

448 

30.0 

.3 

100.0 

2.  2 

3,623.4 

• 
23.619 
12  797 
3.656 

a  489 
.044 
.029 

21.0 
21.0 
10.0 

as 

8.0 

2.2 
1.0 

1, 153. 5 
625.0 
375.0 

1,431.3 

5.6 

13.7 

.3 

26,296.5 
12, 810.  0 
3, 989.  5 

4,437.2 

52  6 

33.7 

.1 

149.6 

6.2 

4054  9 

23.963 
11.673 
3.636 

4044 
.048 
.031 

21.0 
21.0 
10.0 

2.5 
8.0 
22 
1.0 

1,252  2 
610.0 

Farm...*. . 

398.9 

Milk: 

Condensed  and  evapo- 

1,7749 
6.6 

Malted     

'    15.3 

.1 

.098 

.002 

3.633 

.136 
.006 
3.695 

19.0 
'13.75 

.1 

'263.5 

19.0 
ia75 

.3 

-2949 

Total  milk  for  manu- 

48,477.7 

47.267 

51, 830. 1 

47.232 

Milk  accounted  for  other- 
Household  purposes 

46, 67a  6 
4,335.0 

3,076.9 

45.507 
4226 

3.000 

■ 

60,440.0 
4,174  0 

3,292  0 

45.965 
3.803 

3.00 

Fed  to  calves 

Waste,  loss,  and  un- 
specified-  

Total  milk  produced. 

02, 56a  2 

100.000 

109,736.1 

100.000 



Division  of  Dairy  and  Poultry  Products. 

1  Milk  per  gallon  of  ice  cream. 


;OaUons. 
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Table  466. — Dairy  products  and  oleomargarine:  Production,  1919—1923 


1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Product 

ber 
fac- 

Quan- 

ber 
fac- 

Quan- 

ber 
fac- 

Quan- 

ber 
fac- 

Quan- 

fac- 

Quan- 
tity 

tories 

tity  pro- 

tories 

tity  pro- 

tories 

tity  pro- 

tories 

tity  pro- 

re- 

duced 

re- 

duced 

re- 

duced 

re- 

duced 

port- 
ing 

duced 

port- 

port- 

port- 

port- 

ing 

ing 

ing 

ing 

1,000  lbs 

tfiOOlbs. 

1,000  lbs. 

1,000 lbs 

1,000  lit. 

Creamery  butter ._ ._ 

3,742 

868,125 

'3,447 

863,577 

3,463 

1,064,938 

3,497 

1,163,515 

3,539 

1,252,214 

Whey  butter  (made  from 

whey  cream) 

412 

5,782 

314 

3,156 

285 

2,176 

235 

2,291 

219 

1,904 

Renovated     or     process 

butter 

17 

12,189 

12 

7,630 

10 

5,877 

9 

4,448 

5 

2,802 

American  cheese: 

Whole  milk. 

2.266 

295, 144 

1,826 

254,774 

1,819 

261,727 

1,808 

282,806 

1,835 

308,108 

Part  skim 

91 
101 

6,854 
7,256 

50 
78 

4,467 
6,458 

13 
23 

1,455 
1,733 

20 
33 

2,164 
2,600 

23 
24 

2,146 

Full  skim         , 

2,033 

Swiss  cheese  (including 

block).. 

339 
529 

21,602 
38,776 

270 
614 

20,430 
44,128 

290 
406 

22,678 
42,073 

290 
438 

19,983 
37,194 

306 
378 

24,555 

Brick  and  Munster  cheese 

33,250 

Limburger  cheese. _ 

167 

7,844 

125 

7,603 

100 

7,035 

104 

7,383 

108 

7,100 

Cream   and   Neufchatel 

cheese 

61 

5,639 

40 

7,601 

36 

9,279 

38 

9,936 

51 

10,334 

All  Italian  varieties  of 

cheese . 

64 

4,391 

41 

4,779 

35 

3,793 

34 

2,627 

32 

2,132 

All    other    varieties    of 

94 

11,733 

76 

12,383 

48 

6,065 

61 

6,387 

42 

5,040 

Total  cheese    (not 

including  cottage, 

pot,  and  bakers') . 

399,239 

362,621 

365,838 

369,980 

394,697 

Cottage,  pot,  and  bakers' 

cheese 

489 

31,614 

.367 

29,887 

329 

27,316 

•  363 

32,389 

357 

35,627 

Condensed  milk  (sweet- 

ened): 

* 

Case  goods— 

Skimmed  __ 

30 

7,468 

15 

7,700 

7 

3,861 

8 

3,916 

10 

2,748 

Unskimmed 

104 

673,044 

75 

340,391 

69 

199,986 

49 

230,456 

61 

196,068 

Bulk  goods- 

Skimmed 

118 

66,377 

111 

84,223 

85 

66,051 

92 

76,049 

99 

102,236 

Unskimmed 

101 

38,394 

68 

23,524 

43 

22,324 

46 

30,292 

56 

44,860 

Evaporated    milk    (un- 

sweetened) : 

Case  goods — 

Skimmed 

18 

3,626 

9 

6,526 

3 

1,405 

4 

3,574 

4 

7,035 

Unskimmed . 

156 

1, 194, 496 

130 

979,873 

136 

1,028,172 

132 

949,909 

139 

1,252,520 

Bulk  goods — 

Skimmed 

133 

71,039 

118 

64,304 

113 

69,220 

114 

67,066 

113 

77, 416 

Unskimmed. 

126 

77,  514 

93 

72,474 

92 

73,  145 

78 

70,088 

73 

92,008 

Total  condensed 

and  evaporated 

milk 



2,030,958 

1.678,016 

1,464,163 

1,431,349 

1,774,881 

Evaporated,  part  or  full 

skimmed  modified  with 
foreign  fat: 
Case  goods 

11 
10 

62,262 
2,733 

12 
6 

84,044 
2,617 

15 

7 

69,050 
6,873 

14 
4 

38,538 
1,915 

9 

1 

6,935 

Bulk  goods . 

110 

Sterilized  milk  (canned 

same  as  condensed) 

14 

4,421 

8 

6,623 

5 

5,074 

6 

330 

1 

80 

Condensed  or  evaporated 

buttermilk 

25 

24,282 

6 

32,539 

24 

29,314 

36 

44,343 

43 

54,833 

Dried  or  powdered  but- 

termilk  

15 
20 

5,279 
9,042 

19 

19 

6,704 
10,334 

24 

15 

7,708 
4,242 

22 

18 

9,007 
6,599 

35 
18 

13,032 

Powdered  whole  mOk 

6,560 

Powdered  skimmed  milk. 

55 

34,945 

66 

41,893 

60 

38,546 

63 

40,  617 

65 

62,251 

Powdered  cream ; 

8 

607 

6 

309 

3 

130 

4 

118 

4 

328 

Dried  casein  (skim-milk 

136 

13,685 

85 

11,441 

73 

8,066 

74 

6,907 

124 

14,500 

Dried  casein  (buttermilk 

product)   .      

17 
11 
24 

722 
17,436 
6,616 

3 
8 
21 

85 
19, 715 
6,683 

2 

7 
9 

10 

15,652 
2,890 

1 

7 
7 

20 
13,669 
2,191 

1 
7 
11 

48 

Malted  milk 

15,331 

Milk  sugar  (crude) 

2,872 

Ice  cream  of  all  kinds  (gal- 

2,768 

133,056 

2,427 

148,298 

2,642 

147,949 

2,673 

161,609 

2,657 

183,412 

Farm  Animals  and  their  Produets---Cattle  873 

Table  466. — Dairy  products  and  oleomargarine:  Production,  1919-1928 — Contd. 


1919 

1920      . 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Product 

Num- 
ber 
fac- 
tories 
re- 
port- 
ing 

Quan- 
tity pro- 
duced 

Num- 
ber 
fac- 
tories 
re- 
port- 
ing 

Quan- 
tity pro- 
duced 

Num- 
ber 
fac- 
tories 
re- 
port- 
ing 

Quan- 
tity pro- 
duced 

Num- 
ber 
fac- 
tories 
re- 
port- 
ing . 

Quan- 
tity pro- 
duced 

Num- 
ber 
fac- 
tories 
re- 
port- 
ing 

Quan- 
tity pro- 
duced 

Oleomargarine  (uncol- 
ored) : 
Animal  and  vege- 

45 
68 
5 

33 

.    23 

2 

1,000  lbs. 
214,769 

132,906 

3,391 

9,303 
9,793 

1,168 

51 
71 

7 

38 
34 
3 

lfiOOJbs. 
161, 636 

190,280 

3,843 

8,951 

6,359 

94 

56 
71 
3 

36 
35 
2 

1,000  lit. 
103,962 

99,265 

624 

6,960 

2,026 

30 

57 
69 
3 

36 
33 
1 

lflOO  Vbs. 
104,285 

74,127 

303 

4,976 

1,384 

1 

51 
60 
4 

34 
27 

1,000  lbs. 
121,271 

93,970 

460 

7,078 

2,808 

Exclusively  vege- 

Exolusiyely  animal 
oil — 

Oleomargarine  (colored): 
Animal  and  vege- 

Exclusively  vege- 

Exclssiyely  animal 
oil 

Total  oleomarga- 
rine (colored  and 

371, 317 

370,163 

211,867 

186,076 

2555,677 

■ 

Division  of  t>airy  and  Poultry  Products.    Compiled  from  reports  made  by  manufacturers, 
29283°— ybk  1924— B6  ,    :    ■ 


Table  467. — Dairy  products  and  oleomargarine,  production,  by  months,  1983 

[Thousands  of  pounds— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


00 


Fac- 
tories 
report- 
ing, 
num- 
ber 

Quantity  manufactured  in  1923 

Manufactured  product 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

3,539 

219 

6 

83,688 
99 
319 

74,134 
100 
190 

88,311 
128 
216 

100,547 
141 
233 

134,350 
166 
242 

158,371 
189 
160 

148,278 
191 
150 

120,802 
164 

269 

102,273 
149 
232 

89,297 
261 
247 

74,909 
162 
257 

77,254 
154 
288 

1,  252, 214 

1,904 

Renovated  or  "process  butter..". 1 

2,802 

American  cheese: 

Whnlo  milt 

1,835 
23 
24 
306 
378 
108 
SI 
32 
42 

15,092 
128 
172 
196 
2,053 
343 
928 
91 
424 

16,326 
138 
142 
199 
2,010 
313 
918 
111 
452 

20,184 
112 
209 
298 
2,561 
362 
936 
122 
60S 

24,014 
130 
133 
1,018 
3,375 
515 
892 
180 
445 

32,942 

234 

175 

2,948 

3,692 

707 
979 
237 
417 

41,382 
339 
317 
3,468 
3,894 
830 
819 
240 
368 

38,288 
309 
276 
4,015 
3,127 
952 
827 
274 
324 

31,822 
136 
153 
3,683 
2,686 
636 
712 
228 
357 

28,648 
114 
48 
3,368 
2,381 
647 
645 
213 
388 

25,566 
154 
161 
2,756 
2,285 
794 
797 
155 
461 

18,236 
161 
125 
1,855 
2,431 
555 
924 
131 
429 

16,608 
190 
122 
751 
2,755 
446 
957 
150 
384 

308,108 

2,145 

2,033 

24,555 

33,250 

7,100 

10,334 

2,132 

5,040 

Total  cheese  (not  including  cottage,  pot,  and  bakers') 

19,427 

19,609 

26,387 

30,702 

42,331 

51,646 

48,  392 

40,  413 

36,452 

33,129 

24,847 

22;  363 

394,  697 

357 

2,778 

2,594 

3,332 

3,357 

3,806 

3,168 

2,498 

2,436 

2,370 

3,002 

2,996 

3,200 

35, 527 

Sweetened  condensed  milk: 
Case  goods — 

10 

61 

99 
66 

4 
139 

113 
73 

222 
13,423 

8,197 
3,217 

302 
11,702 

7,582 
2,640 

435 
17,901 

8,876 
2,704 

246 
23,605 

9,309 
4,296 

178 
118,014 

6,157 
8,274 

411 
23,263 

12,409 
6,506 

180 
138,170 

8,664 
12,123 

325 
19,644 

11,663 
7,346 

270 
160,653 

12,114 
16,630 

196 
16,680 

8,333 
6,324 

242 
139,446 

9,856 
10,929 

173 
11,969 

8,168 
4,064 

394 

110,787 

7,694 

9,532 

204 
11,663 

7,383 
2,486 

385 
99,214 

6,150 

7,674 

157 
15,752 

7,796 
2,219 

1,900 
96,275 

-  5,628 
3.759 

23 
13,709 

5,961 
1,714 

1,881 
75, 019 

4,453 
2,903 

64 
16,947 

6,560 
1,346 

1,605 
69, 131 

3,941 
2,750 

2,748 

196,058 
102,236 

Bulk  goods— 

44,860 
7,036 

Unsweetened  evaporated  milk: 
Case  goods- 

78,903 

3,663 
5,836 

77,908 

3,322 
5,034 

89,001 

5,774 
6,664 

1,252,520 
77,416 

Bulk  goods- 

92,008 

113,  461 

108,490 

131,254 

170,078 

201,  726 

228,545 

191,905  '152.781 

135,158    133.486 

105,  663 

102, 334 

1,774,881 

Evaporated,  part  or  roll  skimmed,  modified  with  foreign 
fat: 

Case  goods... 

Bulk  goods _ 

Sterilized  milk  (canned  same  as  condensed) 

Condensed  or  evaporated  buttermilk 

Dried  or  powdered  buttermilk 

Powdered  whole  milk... 

Powdered  skim  milk... 

Powdered  cream.. ^ 

Dried  casein  (skim  milk  product) 

Dried  casein  (buttermilk  product) 

Malted  milk .„ 

Milk  sugar  (crude) 

Ice  cream  of  all  kinds  (gallons).. 

Oleomargarine  (uncolored) : 

Animal  and  vegetable  oil 

Exclusively  vegetable  oil.. 

Exclusively  animal  Oil 

Oleomargarine  (colored) : 

Animal  and  vegetable  oil 

Exclusively  vegetable  oil 


Total  oleomargarine  (colored  and  uncolored). 


9 

1 

1 

43 

35 

18 

65 

4 

124 

1 

7 

11 

2,657 


2,642 


3,249 
686 
261 

3,689 


459 


1,090 

85 

6,052 


10,484 

9,392 

23 

653 
225 


20,777 


551 


2,851 
731 
2« 

8,680 


674 
8 

1,179 

;  ioo 

6,625 


9,716 

8,248 

17 

667 

217 


18,754 


478 


3,377 
%3 
398 

4,476 


1,141 

38 

1,442 

224 

8,570 


10,918 
8,930 


256 


20,764 


264 

14 

9 

3,899 

1,097 

678 

6,841 

67 

1,634 


1,666 

416 

12,433 


10,008 

7,886 

28 

610 
245 


18,777 


704 

23 

12 

5,676 

1*631 

686 

7,361 

97 

1,839 

1 

1,621 

424 

19,«67 


9,860 

6,576 
16 


228 


17,298 


185 

34 

25 

6,197 

1,858 

1,150 

7,268 

....   87 

2,025 

8 

1,657 

402 

29,034 


7,946 

5,483 

46 

451 

183 


14,109 


257 


5,664 
1,520 
851 
5,946 
33 
1,631 


1,208 

326 

31,137 


7,902 

4,881 

25 

441 
160 


13,409 


421 


5,370 

1,434 

502 

4,749 

sa 

1,184 


1,156 

'229 

25,957 


9,696 

5,716 

74 

602 

178 


16, 166 


797 


4,802 

1,049 

408 

4,547 

12 


973 

184 

17,630 


10,  575 

7,603 

46 


237 


19,054 


467 

12 

S 

4,876 

651 

639 

4,990 

9 

1,003 


1,143 

172 

12,725 


11,492 


656 
281 


22,337 


48 

13 

13 

i,636 

673 

434 


917 


1,222 
152 

7,495 


11,586 

9,640 

60 


297 


22,205 


121 

14 

12 

4,836 

859 

339 

6,418 

9 

1,230 


1,085 

158 

7,087 


11,089 

9,746 

48 

735 
309 


21,927 


6,915 

IM 

80 

64,883 

13,032 

6,660 

62,261 

328 

14,500 

48 

16,331 

2,872 

183,412 


121,371 


7,078 

2,808 


226,677 


& 


Division  of  Dairy  and  Poultry  Products, 


r  I 


3 
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Table  468. — Condensed  milk:  International  trade,  calendar  years,  average  1909- 

1918,  annual  1921-19ZS 

[Thousand  pounds— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Country 

Average  1909-1913 

1921 

1922 

1923,  preliminary 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

JPBINCIPAL  EXPORTING  COUN- 
TRIES 

4,463 
259 
'11 
806 
'39 

261 
3 

201 

727 

4,575 

»4,724 

6,913 

55 

132 

32,106 

80,539 

'16,200 

93 

147 

6 

1,129 

281 

41 
1,210 
1,432 
8,668 

33,287 

35,401 

37,623 

289 

66,899 

3,029 

6,656 

46,825 

289,725 

232 
3 

664 
534 

48 

1,089 

5 

5,294 

818 

762 

1,383 

7,222 

8,026 
41,228 

2,310 
32,923 

9,294 

24,813 

50,293 

1,043 

190,581 

1,482 

15,  382 

45,474 

187, 497 

177 

66  969 

Italy — 

987 
163 

3 

986 

177 

10,398 

6,791 
227,393 

1  443 

16,069 
55, 827 

PRINCIPAL  IMPORTING  COUN- 
TRIES 

742 
» 

8,694 
11,236 

4,484 
28,457 
'1,628 

2,458 

66 
10,061 
'  6, 136 
12,311 

5,605 

28 

21,227 

121, 176 

"(«)" 

2,"67i 

579 

7,8£5 

6,186 

42,799 

893 

37,261 

9,815 
8,010 
10, 44  J 
12,239 

5,639 

7,282 
235,349 

46 

140 

669 

89 

Brazil 

British  India' 

116 

172 

•7,083 
9,443 

•  195 

China. 

Cuba 

23 
11,723 

•2,890 
132 

24 
7,360 

1,022 

1,645 
31,304 

8,872 

38 

4,140 

12,080 

8,286 

682 

»74 

11;  062 
12,177 

83 

162 

6,932 

207,081 

- 

'•36 

190 

10, 697 

249,^96 

92 
(") 
48,221 

467 

4,066 

8 
1 

15,  589 

1 
13,469 

Total,  26  countries 

240,361 

209,578 

400,166 

638,996 

349, 321 

640,871 

332,726 

632,472 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research. 
Official  sources. 

I  Includes  some  preserved  milk. 
'  Two-year  average. 

•  Four-year  average. 

•  Three-year  average. 

•  Not  separately  stated. 

•  Twelve  months'  sea  trade,  eleven  months'  land  trade. 
'  One  year  only. 

8  Includes  some  powdered  milk. 

•  Eight  months,  May-December. 
10  Ten  months. 

II  Less  than  600  pounds. 


Farm  Ammwls  and  ihew  Products — Cattle 

Retail  price,  standard  or  grade  B  n 
family  trade  in  cities,  1920-1924 


877 

Table  469. — Milk:  Retail  price,  standard  or  grade  B  milk,  per  quart,  delivered  to 

lily " 


Market  and  year 


Boston:  1920. 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
New  York:  1920. 
1921. 
1922. 
1923 
1924. 
Philadelphia:  1920, 
1921 
1922. 
1923. 
1924. 
Pittsburgh:  1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
Cincinnati:  1920. 
1921 
1922. 
1923 
1924. 
Cleveland:  1920 
.  1921 
1922. 
1923 
1924 
Indianapolis:  1920. 
1921 
1922. 
1923. 
1924. 

Chicago:  1920 

1921 

1022 

1923 

1924 

Detroit:  1920 

1921 

1922...... 

1923 

1924 

Milwaukee:  1920. 
1921 
1922. 
1923, 
1924 
Minneapolis:  1826. 
1921 
1922. 
1923. 
1924. 
St.  Paul:  1920 
1921. 
1922. 
1923. 
1924. 
Sioux  City:  1920. 
1921. 
1922. 
1923. 
1924... 
St.  Louis:  1920.... 
19B1.... 
1922.... 
1923—. 
1924—. 
Kansas  City:  1920. 
1921 
1922. 
1923 
1924. 
Washington,  D.  C:  1920... 

1921 

1922... 
1923... 
1924... 
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Table  469  —Milk:  Retail  price,  standard  or  grade  B  milk,  per  quart,  delivered  to 
family  trade  in  cities,  1920-1 924— Continued 


Market  and  year 


Richmond:  1920— 
1921— 
1922— 
1923— 
1924— 

Jacksonville:  1920. 
1921. 


1923— 
':     1924—. 

Louisville:  1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Nashville:  1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924. 

Birmingham:  1920.  . 
1921.. 
1922.. 
1923.. 
1924... 
New  Orleans:  1920  . 
1921. . 
1922.. 
1923.. 
1924.. 

Dallas:  1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 ,. 

Butte:  1920 

1921 

1922 


1924        

Denver:  1920. 

1921 

1922_ 

1923 

1924 

Salt  Lake  City:  1920  . 
1921.. 
1922.. 
1923.. 
1924_. 

Seattle:  1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Portland,  Oreg.:  1920.. 
1921.. 
1922.. 
1923.. 
1924.. 

Los  Angeles:  1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

San  Francisco:  1920. .. 
1921... 
1922... 
1923... 
1924... 


Cts. 

16 

16 

14 

15 

14 

20 


Feb. 


Mar. 


mi 

mi 

19 

16 

15 

11 

13 

13 

17 

16 

11 

12 

14 

21** 

22** 

20 

14 

15 

19 

17 

14 

14 


Cts. 

16 

16 

14 

14 

14 

20 

18 


15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

12** 

12** 


mi 

13 
10 
12 

12 

mi 
mi 

10 

mi 

l5* 

13 
13 
13 


17** 
20 
16 
20 
9 
12 
13 
17 
16 
11 
12 
14 
20 
22** 
18 
16 
17 
19 
17 
14 
14 


15 
14 
12 

mi 

12 
16 
18 

mi 

15 

15 

16 

15** 

13** 

12** 

14 


1» 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
13 

mi 

13 

mi 

13 
10 
12 
12 

mi 
mi 

10 

m 
14** 
a 

13 
13 
13 

15 
14 
11 
12 

n** 

16 

16 

14 

15 

15 

16 

15** 

12** 

12** 

14 


Cts. 
16 

mi 

14 
14 
14 
20 
18 
17 

mi 


Apr. 


May. 


16 


17 
17 
19 
16 
14 
14 
16 
23 
17 
12 
16 
16 
15 
15 

mi 

13 
13** 
13 
13 
9** 
12 
12 

mi 

9 
10 

9** 

13** 
13 
13 
13 


Cts. 

16 

13 

13 

14 

14 

20 


14 
16 

mi 

16 


20 
20 

mi 

16 
17 
19 
16 
14 
14 
15 
21 


16 
14 
11 

mi 
11 

16 
16 

14 
15 


15H 
15 


12 

mi 

13 
13 
12 
10 
12 
12 

mi 

12** 


Cts. 

16 

14 

13 

14 

14 

20 


14 
15** 
16** 
16 


9** 

12 
13 
12 
13 
12 
13 


12 
11 
16 
16 
14 
16 
16 
15 
15 
12** 

mi 

14 


15 
16 
17 
17 
16 
14 
14 
14 
21 
15 
12 
15 
15 
15 
13 

mi 
mi 

13** 

13 

11 

10 

12 

12 

m 

8** 
10 

9** 


12 
12 
12 

11 

ii 

12 
11 
19 


Cts. 

17 

14 

13 

14 

14 

20 

20 

14 

i«H 

17 
16 


12** 
14 


11** 
12 

mi 

13 

11 

9** 
12 
11 

12** 
12** 

8** 


July 


9** 

13 


12 

12 

11 

13 

12 

11 

12 

11 

16 

16 

14 

15 

15 

16 

14** 

12** 

mi 

14 


Cts. 

16 

14 

13 

14 

14 

25 


16** 

mi 

17 
16 
11 
9 
12 
12 
17 
14 
11 
12 
12 
20 
20 


16 
17 
17 
16 
14 
14 
14 
21 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
12** 

n** 

12** 

13** 

13 

11 

10 

12 

12 

13 

mi 

8** 


Aug. 


Sept. 


9** 

14 


18 
16 
14 
15 
17 

m 

14 


Cts. 

16 

14 

13 

14 

14 

25 

19 

15** 

16 

17 

16 

12 

10 

mi 

12 
17 
14 
11 
12 
12 
22** 

mi 
mi 

16 

15** 

17 

16 

14 

14 

14 

21 


16 

16 

15 

15 

12** 

12 


13 

11 

10 

12 

12 

12** 

12** 

8** 

mi 


14 

12 

13 

12 

11 

14 

12** 

12 

12 

12 

18 

14 

14 

16 

15 

17 

14 


14 


Cts. 

16 

14 

13 

14 

14 

25 

20 

17 

17 

vm 

16 

11 
11 

12** 

12 

17 

15 

11 


14 
22** 

mi 


16 
16** 
19 
16 


12** 
12 

mi 
mi 

13 
10 
9** 
12 
12 
12** 

mi 


Oct. 


9** 
9** 
14 


13 

13 

11 

14 

12** 

12 

12 

HH 

18 

14 

14 

15 

17 

17 

14 

mi 


Cts. 

16 

14 

13 

14 

14 

24 

20 

mi 
mi 

18** 
16 

ii 
mi 

13 
12 
19 
14 
11 


14 
20 
17** 


14 


15 
15 
15 
15 
13 
12 
13 
13 
13 
10 
10 
12 
12 
12J- 

m 

9 
10 

11 

14 
12 
12** 
13 
9 
14 
12HI 
12 
12** 
11 
18 
14 
14 
15 
17 
17 

mi 


Nov. 


14 


Cts. 

16 

14 

14 

15 

14 

22** 

18** 

17 

18 

18** 

16 

11 

12 

13 

13 

17 

14 

11 

14 

14 

20 

17** 

16 

15 

18 

19 

14 

14 

15 

14 

21 


15 
15 
15 
15 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
10 
10 
12 
12 

12** 
12** 
8** 
10 
10** 


12 

13 
13 
9 

14** 
12 
12 
12 
11 
18 
14 
15 
15 
14 
17 

13** 
12** 
14 
14 
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Products. 
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Table  470. — Milk:  Wholesale  price,  standard  or  grade  B  milk,  per  quart,  in  cases 

of  12  quarts,  1920-1924. 


Market  and  year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Cts. 
15 

isx 

11 
12 

12X 

17X 

17 

MX 

15X 

14 

13 

12 

10 

10X 

MX 

15X 

MX 

12X 

13X 

MX 

MX 

14 

12 

11 

12 

MX 

im 

9 

nx 
ux 

12 
12 
10 

8X 

10 

MX 
13)1 
11 
11 

Cts. 

15 

16 

10X 

12 

11X 

16 

16 

UX 

14 
13 
13 
12 
10 
11 

nx 

16 

ux 
ux 

13X 

13X 

14 

13 

11 

11 

12 

UX 

\2X 
9 

nx 
\\X 

12 

12 

9 

10X 

ioX 

UX 

1SX 
n 

12 

13X 

15 

12 

12 

nx 

12 
12 

8X 

SX 

9X 

ux 
11 

SX 

9X 
10X 
12 

uX 
SX 

9X 
QX 
ux 

12X 

8X 

Cts. 
IS 

UX 
iox 

12 

10X 

16 

15 

13X 

14 

13 

13 

12X 

10 

11H 

UX 

15 

13X 

UX 

13X 

nx 

14 
13 
11 
11 
12 
UX 
12X 
9 

ux 
UX 
12 
11 
9 

10X 
10 
13X 

nx 
n 

12 
13 
IS 
12 
11 
12 
12 
11 

SX 
If 

nx 
iox 

SX 

m 

lox 

12 

10X 

SX 

9X 
9X 

ux 

nx 

SX 

Cts. 

15 

13X 

10X 

UX 

10 

15 

Cts. 
14 

13X 

iox 

nx 

10 
15 

Cts. 
14 
13X 
10 

nx 

10 

15 

Cts. 
15 
13X 
11 

12 

iox 

14 

14 
13 

13 
10 
10 
12 
nx 

MX 
13X 

nx 

13X 
13X 
14 

12 
11 

Cts. 

15 

14 

11 

12X 

nx 

17 

15 

MX 

13 

12 

14 

10 

10 

12X 

nx 
isx 

13X 

12 

13X 

13X 

14 

12 

11 

10 

Cts. 

16X 

14 

11 

12X 

12X 

18 

MX 

MX 

14 

13 

14    . 

10 

iox 

12X 

nx 

15X 
13X 

m 

14 
12 
11 
10X 

Cts. 

16X 

14 

12 

12X 

12X 

18 

14X 

MX 

14 

13 

15 

10 

11 

12 

11 

15X 

13X 

12X 

MX 

14 
12 
11 

12 

Cts. 

16X 

14 

12 

13X 

12X 

18 

MX 

14X 

MX 

14 

14 

10 

nx 

UX 
11 

15X 

13X 

13X 

MX 

11 

14 

12 

11 

12 

Cts. 

16X 

14 

1921. 

1922 

12 

1923- 

13 

1924 

12X 

New  Yorfc:  1920 

17 

1921 

MX 

1922 

14 

13 
13 

10 
12 

nx 
MX 
13X 
UX 
13X 
13X 

11 
11 
12 
13X 
12X 
9 
11X 

nx 

12 
11 

9 

UX 
10 
13X 
13 

9X 
12 
12X 
15 
12 
11 

12X 
12 
11 

ft 

8X 

«x 
nx 

IOX 
8X 
9X 
8X 

>nX 
ioX 

8X 
9X 
8X 
MX 

11 

8X 
8 
10 

12 
8. 
11 
11 

UX 
nx 

9 

iox 
iox 

15 
14 
10 
11 
12 

13 

13X 

12 

13 

10 

10 

12 

12 

MX 

13X 

UX 

13X 
13X 
14 
12 
11 
11 
12 
13X 
12X 
8X 

nx 

nx 

12 

n 

9 

iox 

10 

13X 

13 

11 

11 

12X 

mi 

12 

m 

12 
11 

ft 

8X 
»X 

1\X 
8 

9X 
8X 
11X 

9X 

8X 

»x 

8X 
MX 
11 

8X 
8 

9 
14 
13 

8 
11 
11 
14 

nx 

8X 
10 

13X 

11 

10 

11 
nx 

12X 

13 

12 

13 

10 

10 

12 

11 

MX 

13X 

k 

14 
12 
11 
11 

15X 

192S. 

14 

1924. 

14 

Philadelphia:  1920 

12 

1921.   

10 

1922--— 

nx 

1923-- -- 

nx 

1924-- 

12 

Pittsburgh:  1920 

16X 

1921 

12X 

1922 

13X 

1923 

MX 

1924 

14 

1921 ....... 

12 

1922. 

11 

1923 

12 

1924 

Cleveland:  1920 

13X 

nx 

8X 
11 

9 
12 
10 

8 
IOX 

iox 

13X 

13X 

11 

12 

12X 

MX 

12 

IOX 

12 

nx 
n 

% 
«X 

»X 

nx 

8X 

h 

SX 
SX 

»x 

13X 

nx 

8X 
11 

9 
12 
10 

8 

IOX 
10 
MX 
13X 
11 
13 

12X 
15 
12 
IOX 

i2 

12 

7X 
7X 
8X 
»X 

nx 

8X 
8 

»X 
9 
12 

:8X 

«x 

MX 

li 

nx 
n 

12 
10 

8 
10 
10 
ISX 
13 
11 
13 
12X 
15 
12 
11 
13 
12 
12 

8 

9X 
9X 

12X 
9X 
8X 

iox 

9X 
13X 

9 

9 

9 
15 
11 

11 
11 

MX 
12X 
9X 
10 

nx 

14 

10 
11 

nxl 

14X 

nx 

8X 

nx 

10 
12 
10 
8 

iox 

10 

11 

13 
13 

16 
12 
11 
13 
11 
12 

9X 

9X 
12X 

9X. 

9 
IOX: 

9X 
12X 

9X 
IOX 

MX 
11 

MX 
% 

UX 
11 

12 

10 
8 

iox 

10 
15X 

nx 

10  - 

13 

13 

15 

12 

nx 

13 

11 

12 

9X 

? 

iox 

10 
12X 

99X 

as 

iox 
nX 
n 

12 

10 

8 

IOX 
10 
M 
nx 
n 

13X 

13 

15 

12 

10 

12 

10 

10 
7X 
8X 

1 

ix 

12X 
9X 
9X 

13X 

1921:. 

11 

1922 

nx 

1923 — 

nx 

1924 .... 

12 

12 

1921 

9 

1922. 

19B3 

IOX 

1924 

IOX 

Chicago:  1920i.i 

13X 

1921 

nx 

1922 

n 

1923  .. 

13X 

1924..L 

13 

Detroit:  1920             ...   .. 

IS 
12 
12 
12 
12 
.12 

13 

1921 

12 

1922            

11 

1923 

12X 

1924                   

10 

Milwaukee:  1920.. 

10 

1921 

7X 

1922.  ... '. 

lx 
9X 
nx 
nx 

8X 

m 

iox 

12 

nx 

SX 
9X 
10X 

nx 

13X 
9X 

8X 

1924 j 

9 

12X 

1921 

9 

1922       

10 

1923 

109X 

1924           

St.  Paul:  1920          

^ 

1921..... 

1922    ■       

1923 

IOX 

1924 

¥ 

»X 
MX, 

Sioui  City:  1920.. 

13X 

11 

'8X 
8 
9 

11 

8 
11 
11 

13X 
12 

9 

iox 
n 

13X 
11 
10 
11 

nx 

13X 
11 

9 
14 
11 
10 
11 
11 
14 
12 

9 
11 
11 

13X 
10 
10 
11 

nX 

,  MX 

1921 

1923 

10 

15 
11 
10 

11 

k 

9X 
10 

iox 

15X 
12 
11 
12 

nxl 

10 

1924 : 

10 
15 
15 
8 
11 
11 
14 
12X 

nx 
iox 

10 

1SX 
ux 
ll 
ll 

12 

10 
15 

13X 
8 
11 
11 
14 
13 
11 
10 
11 
15 
13 
12 
11 
12 

10 
15 
13 
8 
11 
11 
14 

nx 

10 
10 

n 

15X 

14 

10 

11 

12      1 

9 
15 

11 
10 
11 
11 

13X 
12 
8X 
10 

iox 

14 
11 

10 

11 

nxl 

9 
15 
11 
10 
11 
11 
MX 
12 

9X 
11 

iox 

16 
12 
11 
11 

nxl 

9 

St.  Louis:  1920 

15 

1921 

1922         .. •-. 

11 

1923 — 

11 

1924         

11 

Kaniwi  riity;  man 

MX 

1921       

11 

1922. 

10 

1923 

iox 

1924 

iox 

Washington,  D.  C:  1920... 
1921... 
1922... 

1923 

1924... 

15 
12 

nx 

12 
IOX 
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Table  470. — Milk:  Wholesale  price,  standard  or  grade  B  milk,  per  quart,  in  cases 

of  12  quarts,  1920-1924 — Continued 


Market  and  year 

Jan. 

Cts. 

16 

16 

13 

13 

13 

17 

J?et>. 

Mar 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

,    Oct. 

Nov 

Dec. 

Richmond:  1920 

Cts. 
16 

13 
13 
13 
17 
15 

UM 
16M 

14 

7 
10 
11 
16 
14 

9 
10 
12 
18 
15 
12 
1SH 
14 
17 
15 
12 
12 
13 

im 

12H 

10 

10 

11 

UK 

13 

8 
10 
10 
11 
11 

8 

9 

9 
11 

m 

WA 
10 
13H 
12 

VA 

9 

9 
15 
15 
13 
14 
14 
14 
13 
10M 
10J4 

li 

CU. 

16 

14J- 

13 

13 

13 

15 

15 
14H 
15M 
14 

Cts. 
16 

!       11 

12 
13 
13 
18 

Cts. 

16 

13 

12 

13 

13 

18 

Cts. 

15 

13 

12 

13 

13 

16 

12^ 

14 

14 

Cts. 

ie 

13 
13 
13 
13 
22 

13 
12)4 

14 
14 

9 

7 

10 
10 
16 
12 

9 
10 
10 
15 
14 

Cts. 

16 

13 

12 

13 

13 

22 

16 

W 

13 
14 

14 

10 

8 

10)4 

10 
16 
12 

9 
10 
10 
15 
13 
10 
13)4 
13 
15 
14 
12 
12 
12 
12)4 
10 

9)4 
10 
11 
11 

9 

8 
10 

8 
11 

8 

9 

9 
11 

■a 

m 

»A 
12 

8 

9 
10 

8 
17 
13 
13 
14 
15 
14 
11 
.10 
11 
12 

Cts. 

16 

13 

12 

13 

13 

22 

14 

14)4 

13 

14 

14 

9 

9 

10)4 
10 
16 
12 

9 
10 
12 
15 

\VA 

Cts. 
16 
13 
12 
13 
13 
18 
16 

1*H 
15 
14H 
14 
9 

m 
li 

10 
16 
12 
9 
10 
12 

Cts. 

i3 

13 

14 

13 

18 

16 

15 

15 

14H 

14. 

9 
10 
11 
11 
16 
12 

9 
12 
12 

Cts. 

1921 __ 

13 

1922 

1923- 

1924 

10 

Jacksonville:  1920 

18 

1921 

1922 

13 

i*a 

16 
14 
13 
9 
11 
11 
16 
15 
10 
10 
12 
IS 
18 
13 
14 
12 
17  , 
16 
12 
12 
13 

11 
13 

14)4 
14 

12)4 
12M 
WA 
14 

\VA 
\VA 
14J4 

1923.. _ 

1924 

Louisville:  1920 •.. 

1921 

9 

1922.. 

7 
10 
11 
16 
14 

9 
10 
12 
15 

13K 

14 

17 

14 

12 

12 

13 

12H 

12M 

10 

10 

11 

12 

1Yt 
10 
10 
11 
11 

8 

9 

9 
10 

9 

io£| 

•  13H 
12 
VA 

9 

8 
15 
15 
13 
14 
15 
13)4 
13 
10)4 
10 

11 

7 
10 
11 
16 
13 

» 
10 
12 
15 
15 
11 
13)4 
14 
17 
14 
12 
12 
18 

7 
10 
10 
16 
13 

9 
10 
12 
15)4 
14 
14 

xm 

14 
16 
14 
12 
12 
12 

7 
10 
10 
16 
12 

9 
10 
10 
18 
14 

11 

1923 

11 

1924. 

11 

Nashville:  1920 

15 

1921 

12 

1922 

10 

1923 

12 

1924 

12 

18 

1921 . 

im 

13H 

13 

12 

UA 

17 

12 

12 

13 

12 

13H 

1922 .. 

1923 

13)4 

13 

15 

14 

12 

12 

IS 

13 
15 
14 
12 
12 
12 
12H 

13M 

13k 

17 
14 
12 
12 
12 

9 

9 
11 
11 

11 

C 

8 
10 

6H 
11 
11 

9 
9 
11 

-    9)4 

m 

13 

9 

9 
10 

8 

13 
13 
14 
15 
14 
11 
10 

If 

17 
14 
12 
18 
12 
lfi 
10 
10 

11 

11 
11 

8 

8 
10 
10 
11 
11 

8 

9 
10 

« 

9 

1QH 

13& 
9 
9 
10 

17 

13 

13 

14 

16 

WA 

11 

10 

12 

1924 

14« 
16 

N«w  Orisons;  1B20 

1921   

12 

1922 

12 

1923.. 

13 

1924 

12 

Butte:  1020 

1921 

12J4 

10 

10 

10 
10 
11 
12 
10 

8 
10 
10 
11 
11 

8 

9 

9 

9 

9 

8 
10)4 

%* 
12 

9 

8 
16 
15 
13 
14 
15 
13)4 
12 
11 

10J4 
12 

10 
10 

1© 
11 

9 

8 
10 

11 
11 

8 

9 

9 

8)4 

m 

k 

9 
8 
9 
8 
15 

13 

14 
14 
14 
12 

10 
12 

10 
10 
11 
11 
11 

m 

8 
10 
10 

11 
11 

8 
9 

.  m 

10 

1922 : 

m 

10 

11 
11 

9 

7A 
10 

9 
11 
11 

VA 

9 
9 
10 

4)4 

10 

11 

12 

m 

8 
9 
10 

11 
11 

8 

9 

9, 
11 

10 

1923 

11 

1924. 

11 

Denver:  1920 

11H 

11 

1921.. 

r 

1922 ... 

8 

1923..             ..  .. 

10 

1924 

10 
11 
12 

8 

9 

9 

9 

loll 

■SB 

9 

9 
10 
15 
17 
13H 
14 
14 
14 
13 
11 
11 
12 

HH 

Salt  Lake  City:  1920. ..____ 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Seattle:  1920 

n 

n 

8 
9 
10 

1921 

$>A 

\®A 

13 

9 

9 
10K2 

8 
17 
13 
14 
14 
13 

14J4 
11 
10 
12 
12 

8 

;  '            1922 

m 
8k 

12 
9 

8 
.    9 
8 
15 
15 
13 
14 
14 
14 
12 
10)4 
WA 

12 

12 
9 
8 
9 

17 
14 
13 
14 
15 

■an 

11 
10 

11 

1034 

1923 

1924 

7H 

Portland,  Oreg.:  1920. :.., 

1921. _ 

1922. 

1923. 

1924 

Los  Angeles:  1920 _ 

13 
9 

17 

1921 

13 

1922 

14 

1923 

14 

1924 

13 

San  Francisco:  1920 ... 

1921 

1922 

1923 

15 
11 
11 
UA 

1924 

12 

10 

12 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  reports  of  Division  of  Dairy  and  Poultry 
Products. 
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Table  471. — Creamery  butler:  Production,  United  States,  1917-1924 
[Thousand  pounds— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Total 

1917 

43, 997 

44,357 
52, 189 
49,044 
58,906 
73,  505 
83,688 
83, 603 

38,459 

42,  389 
44,  343 
46,  355 
56,556 
67,  405 
74,134 
82,906 

47, 371 
49,086 
54,  822 
56,  303 
67, 677 
79,  532 
88,311 
91,409 

53,809 
67,332 
67, 487 
60,622 
82,763 
86,623 
100,  547 
10,638 

75,108 

85,564 
103,  941 

86,845 
119, 077 
132,351 

98,  898 
104,  385 
119, 357 
114, 695 
130, 633 
150.  034 

94,151 
97,440 
104,156 
110,844 
111,  898 
135,  231 
148,  278 
156,  385 

83,936 
85, 148 
84,458 
90,669 
111,  638 
114, 160 
120,802 
130,911 

76,744 
72,397 
68,  815 
77, 106 
89,932 
92,  359 
102,  273 
109, 159 

56,176 
63,886 
58,  723 
65,129 
84,374 
83,070 
89,297 

42,705 

45,  741 
45,041 
53,  570 
70,  024 
68,628 
74,909 

48,  157 
45,560 
46,  662 
52,  395 
71,460 
70,  617 
77,264 

759,  511 

1918 

793,286 

1919 

849,994 

1920 

863, 577 

1921 

1,  054, 938 

1922 

1, 153.  515 

1923 

134,  350J158,  371 
134, 142  155. 107 

1, 252,  214 

1924 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research. 
Poultry  Products. 
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Table  472. — Creamery  butter:  Net  receipts  at  five  markets,  1918-1924 

[Thousand  pounds — i.  e.,  000  omitted) 

NEW  YORK 


Year 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


June 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Total 


1918.... 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922.... 
1923.... 
1924.... 


13,590 
9,750 
10,003 
13,  385 
16,829 
13,389 


11,571 
13,  325 
9,259 
9,116 
13,  620 
12, 841 
13,763 


12,  468 
13,419 
10,724 
10,  721 

15,  918 

16,  707 
15,800 


15,  018 
18,  934 
10,144 
17,  640 
20,438 
20,444 
18,231 


21,902 
23,493 
17,623 
22,  513 
28,588 
26,468 
25,  344 


20,986 
19,  314 
17,  801 
17, 885 
25,  391 
23,594 
27,  579 


15,708 
16,  335 
15,048 

19,  562 
19.083 
18, 172 

20,  835 


13,  367 
16,  244 
12,  329 
17, 515 
15, 053 
15,823 
18,  626 


16,  032 
13,  405 
9,985 
14, 113 

13,  958 

14,  924 
17,086 


11,639 
12,635 
8,627 

i:,i 

IS,  240 
12,  750 
11,  f" 


11,642 
9,954 
8,301 
12, 311 
12,235 
13,  070 
13,  422 


184,805 
136, 076 
176, 037 
204,  333 
207,  031 
211,273 


CHICAGO 


1918 

11,005 

11,802 

11,873 

12,207 

20,088 

21,990 

15,225 

12,568 

12,256 

9,084 

9,608 

1919 

10,188 

8,413 

9,472 

10,657 

19, 152 

27,588 

20,358 

15, 339 

10, 876 

8,894 

6,383 

6,257 

153, 577 

1920 

8,321 

7,809 

9,422 

8,551 

12,887 

22,214 

22,843 

16,699 

12, 776 

9,438 

7,592 

7,557 

146, 109 

1921 

8,312 

8,191 

10,082 

11,997 

18,009 

23,618 

17, 815 

17,600 

12,287 

12,122 

9,246 

10, 756 

160, 035 

1922 

11,266 

9,959 

11,726 

11,885 

19,483 

26,156 

22,457 

17,841 

12,949 

11,072 

9,632 

11, 736 

176, 162 

1923 

13,704 

11,840 

13, 076 

13,184 

19,327 

27,191 

21, 593 

15,436 

13,855 

12, 719 

11,642 

13, 170 

186, 737 

1924 

14,012 

15, 641 

16,  932 

15,  779 

22,260 

27,699 

27, 255 

21, 192 

15,998 

14,  257 

10,  672 

11,660 

213, 347 

PHILADELPHIA 


1918 

681 

2,687 

2,166 
3,099 

2,054 
3,391 

2,968 
4,186 

4,084 
5,506 

3,903 
4,155 

3,364 
3,601 

2,827 
3,424 

2,848 
3,180 

2,226 
3,460 

2,396 
2,474 

1919 

3,161 

42,324 

1920.... 

2,698 

2,910 

2,809 

2,450 

3,044 

6,402 

4,836 

3,946 

3,884 

3,118 

2,488 

2,617 

40,202 

1921 

2,686 

2,320 

3,191 

3,376 

6,075 

6,450 

5,362 

4,723 

4,222 

3,951 

3,459 

3,756 

48,680 

1922 

4,636 

3,836 

4,032 

3,678 

6,377 

7,267 

5,681 

4,913 

3,779 

3,578 

3,368 

3,474 

63,519 

1923 

4,223 

3,614 

5,023 

4,387 

5,348 

7,852 

5,307 

4,998 

4,350 

4,427 

3,527 

3,649 

56, 705 

1924 

4,332 

4,359 

4,345 

4,807 

5,719 

8,751 

8,165 

5,891 

4,747 

4,520 

3,802 

3,945 

63,383 

BOSTON 


1918 

1,540 
3,159 

3,283 
2,596 

2,802 
3,619 

4,938 
7,897 

9,634 
11,  662 

9,000 
11,324 

5,214 
6,290 

3,723 
4,333 

4,588 
2,821 

3,054 
1,827 

2,875 
1,685 

1919 

3,318 

60,831 

1920 

2,668 

2,626 

4,437 

3,066 

1,698 

13,  498 

11,909 

7,233 

5,590 

3,614 

1,966 

2,045 

60,340 

1921 

3,077 

3,102 

3,428 

3,208 

6,650 

10,363 

11, 146 

4,387 

5,782 

5,205 

2,713 

2,557 

61, 618 

1922 

3,957 

3,  550 

3,963 

3,622 

9,017 

14,020 

9,568 

7,158 

4,967 

3,785 

3,706 

3,369 

70,  672 

1923 

3,802 

4,020 

4,810 

5,439 

7,037 

12,008 

10,  977 

7,001 

6,001 

4,582 

4,199 

3,348 

73,224 

1924 

4,362 

5,026 

6,368 

5,482 

7,754 

13, 400 

12,  538 

7,422 

6,437 

4,550 

2,331 

2,351 

77,021 
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Table  472, — Creamery  butter:  Net  receipts  at  five  markets,  1,918-1924 — Continued 

SAN  FEANCISOO 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Not. 

Dec. 

Total 

idiR    __ 

1,549 
2,179 
1,744 
2,359 
2,177 
2,616 
2, 552 

1,500 
1,752 
1,789 
2,710 
2,257 
2,224 
2,283 

1,278 
1,090 

1,661 
2,064 
2,034 
1,878 
1,952 

1,684 
1,339 
1,800 
2,538 
2,228 
1,906 
1,806 

1,538 
1,460 
1,565 
2,370 
1,862 
1,656 
1,704 

1,332 
1,332 
1,572 
1,718 
1,789 
1,942 
2,102 

■  i  i  i  i  i 

■  i  i  •  i  • 

1,267 
1,488 
1,692 
1,742 
2,055 
1,594 

1,480 
1,665 
1,441 
1,583 
1,524 
1,684 

2,014 
2,174 
1,982 
2,152 
1,959 
1,925 

2,792 
3,141 
2, 345 
2,619 
2,406 
2,613 

2,955 
2,767 
2,256 
2,731 
2,462 
3,498 

2,457 
2,197 

2,306 
2,742 

2,883 
2,698 

22,117 
23,563 
25,741 
25,916 
25,511 
26,411 

TOTAL 

1918 

57,428 
57,330 
69,133 
54,567 
65,264 
64,087 
78,089 

41,  Oil 
43,317 
44,715 
48, 982 
51,  252 
47,831 
57,623 

33,763 

35, 967 
36,240 
41,870 
38,782 
41,907 
47,760 

37,408 
29,639 
27,955 
37,929 
34,  621 
38,558 
42,219 

27,541 
25,765 
22,238 
30,654 
31,808 
33,774 
30,417 

27,853 
21,702 
22,092 
31,098 
32,603 
35, 179 
33,470 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

31,624 
24,915 
25,730 
34,886 
40, 613 
37,689 

29,064 
24, 269 
24,179 
32,  548 
33,839 
40,473 

30,600 
29,566 
29,404 
37, 791 
41, 575 
44,370 

34,616 
23,693 
32, 718 
35,228 
40,825 
43,971 

,53,124 
80,540 
49,630 
57,046 
54,618 
67,462 

70,706 
60,934 
65,250 
78,773 
76,402 
77, 892 

463,354 
406,290 
472,011 
530,602 
549, 208 
591,436 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Kesearch.    Compiled  from  records  of  the  Division  of  Dairy  and 
Poultry  'Products. 

Table  478.— Creamery  butter:  Receipts,  gross,  at  five  markets  by  States  of  origin, 

;;''.'.  .:■  "  19H 

(Thousand  pounds— 1.  e.,  000  omitted! 
BOSTON 


State 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

829 

1,218 

55 

209 

2 

21 

2 

101 

161 

807 

.47 

248 

12 
461 

1,081 

1,599 

41 

120 

.  26 

42 

16 

69 

1,478 

11 

.     13 

107 

14 

349 

42 

153 

12 

64 

370 
33 
36 

716 

1,654 

38 

138 

16 

62 
58 

1,564 

13 

71 

215 

•,.    17 
432 

63 
124 
31 

227 

436 
80 
31 
29 

816 
1,428 
48 
82 
13 

17 

17 

65 

1,817 

3 
33 

'276 
18 

329 

49 

80 

18 

260 

676 
104 
34 

1,039 

2,303 

291 

264 

87 

6 

9 

127 

2,196 

155 

■-..-.     i 

520 

13 

.:■  254 

!64 

225 

25 

271 

786 

116 

1 

985 

3,7® 

813 

4i? 

81 

22 

12 

76 

644 

3,169 

280 

6 

1,291 

12 

892 

257 
1,031 

69 
471 

l.'OSO 
277 

469 
2,089 
673 
•825 
162 

43 

11 

74 

625 

3(644 

319 
I 

1,872 
■..    16 

■cm 

391 

550 

27 

504 

800 

396 

72 

306 

1,340 

146 

395 
.1 

...... 

21 

331 

2,702 

103 
49 

,767 
■    6 
789 

199 
292 

265 

335 
307 
25 

483 
792 
155 
428 
70 

37 

79 

2,444 

259 

5J» 

14 

919 

117 

193 
60 
190 

247 

270 

1 

328 

JS 

253 
16 

318 

463 

10 

106 

331 

388 

61 

129 

3 

7,691 

17,693 

2,436 
3,361 

Kansaft  i'  •  - 1      \ ' 

607 
91 

41 

169 

142 

1,389 

137 

22 

461 

.:.    M 
441 

32 

229 

6 

MM 

313 

212 

23 

15 
103 

32 
705 

73 
24 

■58 

■:-:  i 

.169 

;  26 

168 

4 

Us 

238 
99 
26 

30 

38 

61 

829 

4 

.244 

;   M0 

""Si 

'  44 
36 

232 
44 
26 

196 

Massachusetts.--— 

723 

2,394 

22,744 

Missouri  j- . 

Nebraska '■.._ 

1,*>4 
220 

6,378 

New  Hampshire- 

143 
6,468 

1,230 

OWo.. 

196 

2 

56 

441 
46 
13 

3,282 

288 

South  Dakota 

2,450 

6,923 

1,983 

Other  States 

287 

29 

Farm  Animals  and  their  Products — Cattle 
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Table  473. — Creamery  butter:  Receipts,  gross,  at  five  markets  by  States  of  origin, 

1924 — Continued 

NEW  YOEK 


State 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

6 

8 

4 

6 

12 
36 

to 

7 

4 

1 

22 

2 
24 

10 

5 

33 

20 

2,742 

93 

3,473 

3 

15 

70 

87 

24 
10 

40 

1,996 

261 

3,539 

33 

9 

1 

22 

40 

606 

4,909 

219 

68 

1,715 

419 
27 
22 

436 
167 
.6 

79 

24 
6 

12 

1,772 

140 

3,973 

21 

8 

26 
6 

107 

97 

1 

44 

1,887 

257 

4,182 

2 

15 

9 

7 

3 

5 

13 

10 

1,900 

100 

3,568 
1 

145 

2,006 

323 

4,084 

3,779 

307 

4,986 

24 

64 
27 
14 
6 

835 

6,636 

507 

3 

1,945 

586 
22 
17 

613 

103 

6 

.74 
52 
31 

4 
831 

42 

1 

4,445 
585 

6,719 
287 

219 

63 

3 

51 

1,111 

8,086 

437 

29 

2,726 

1,317 
23 
44 

1,289 
81 
10 

102 

26 

142 

7 

1,881 

112 

37 

4,593 
653 

7,286 
368 

99 
31 
47 
163 
1,606 

9,384 

600 

74 

3,276 

1,030 
21 
46 

1,313 

76 

14 

88 

134 

17 

.1,604 

43 

3,916 
330 

5,725 
214 

136 

3,248 

46jQ 

6,459 

71 

140 

2,667 

279 

4,788 

42 

100 

35,039 
3,788 

57,  781 
1,064 

954 

14 

15 
1 
1 

682 

6,934 
110 

123 

6 

4 

1,236 

6,262 
41 

4 

1 
1,281 

6,776 
142 

14 

30 

1,421 

6,888 

386 

69 

2,006 

1,135 
16 
43 

646 

112 
94 

.      80 

1 

81 

6 

1,153 

9 

22 

2 
86 
960 

6,247 

422 

72 

1,961 

730 
14 
53 

663 
145 

58 

93 

4 
128 
625 

6,666 

524 

84 

2,093 

1,066 
12 
95 

641 
84 
11 

128 

6 
122 
664 

3,411 

265 

30 

1,'411 

914 
12 
3 

487 

16 
27 

63 

9 

11 

539 

3,968 

377 

56 

1,706 

395 
12 
26 

494 

38 
10 

80 
7 
24 

3 

1,139 

34 

482 

132 

Massachusetts 

647 
11,265 

74,166 
3,930 

465 

1,896 

181 
18 
17 

383 

46 
;12 

.    49 

2,107 

172 
9 
3 

349 
66 

11 

a 

12 
8 

3 

1,137 

7 

115 

1,981 

241 
11 

.28 

270 

64 
11 

;  .m 
'    ii 

4 

1,048 

13 

29 

24,812 

8,186 
197 
397 

7,361 
988 
270 

869 
98 

North  Dakota 

Ohio.. 

Pennsylvania 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee.  _- — 

23 

5 

1,011 

7 

177 

16 

4 

1,010 
17 
46 

65 

5 

1,065 
8 
20 

80 

13 

1,019 

39 

2 

71 

5 

832 

10 

30 

684 

West  Virginia 

79 

13,730 

Other  States 

341 

950 

PHILADELPHIA 


■  2 

25 

28 

26 

81 

174 

60 

2 

445 

260 

107 

12 

1 

189 
3,094 

224 

.1 

1,700 

227 

85 
*  31 

1 

1,230 

236 

672 
15 
49 
•9 

509 

4,663 
229 
148 

.  48 
212 

197 

21 

632 

6 

283 

26 

382 

202 

34 
841 

•30 
126 

901 

158 

631 

20 

24 

2 

485 

4,681 

7 
904 
160 

232 

10 

31 

1 

244 

3,231 

5 
673 

198 

241 
44 

47 

8 

190 

2,902 

4 
706 
204 

9 
11 

222 

2,686 

1 

756 
:  146 

Ml 

56 

948 

101 

■  77 
24 

21 

764 
272 

ill 

48 

1 

1 

207 

2,295 
10 

222 
43 

164 

171 

706 
260 

121 

36 

1,252 
182 

290 
11 
24 

4 
439 

2,516 
72 

116 
21 

313 

349 

4 

324 

22 

208 

10,874 

Indiana.- 

2,392 
2,783 

320 

186 

83 
374 

1,573 

U 
177 

8,037 

,  « 
100 

2,213 

i 

360 
2,064 

137 

3,446 

34,753 

311 

162 
20 

169 

139 

1 

84 

40 

""ifi 

234 
162 

90 

~~~m 

268 

1 

91 

241 
24 
190 

218 

606 
7 

296 

65 

375 

238 

25 

767 

1 

132 

212 

248 

107 

44 

41 

216 

66 

47 

■.  h:M 
289 

66 

1,677 

,  :-221 

266 

97 

13 

386 

3 

213 

16 

381 

186 

9 
482 

17 

208 

12 

1 

336 

.     ,3 

159 

3 

,189 

Jt» 

24 
*    196 

110 

111 

4 

299 

22 

169 

2,409 

1,926 

.44 

Ohio ■-- 

73 

216 
3 

168 

250 
5 

94 

3,437 

71 

,199 

1 

69 

104 

.     6 

268 

48 

US 

36 
109 

""203 
88 

25 

M7 

9 

21 

77 

a 

264 

63 

236 

2,297 
110 

Tennessee  ___-. — 

Virginia ..„ 

West  Virginia-- 

12 
"  :  80 

-    :;6 

603 

1 

20 

217 

126 

18 
386 

7 
26 

223 
1« 

14 

199 

1 

83 

128 

5 
194 

31 

98 

8 
313 

49 

1,979 
1,638 

145 

4,616 

242 

391 
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Table  473. — Creamery  butler:  Receipts,  gross,  at  five  markets  by  States  of  origin, 

19H — Continued 

CHICAGO 


State 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mir. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

2 

2 

228 

1 

24 

37 

326 

3,631 

880 
61 

144 

4,628 

1 

730 

163 

1,460 

1 

62 

212 

64 

61 

-    7 

1,061 

3 

97 

6,146 

30 

1 
215 

4 
2 

76 

1 

6 

283 

1 

1 

2 

80 

1 

41 
3 
11 

2 

1 

23 

1 

61 

1 
173 

1 
178 

33 

368 

2, 886 

824 

41 

97 

3,649 

1 

823 

76 

1,940 

7 

429 

1 

3 

308 

1 

1 
2 

i 
l 

29 

1,829 

8 

202 

34 

361 

3,873 

664 

14 

166 
6,136 

26 
619 

74 

1,483 
2 

20 

461 

3,516 

675 

2 

170 

4,047 

2 

640 

20 

980 

106 

931 

5,291 

1,481 

59 

169 

4,234 

23 

1,370 

68 

1,913 

242 

1,489 

6,050 

2,040 

60 

361 
4,425 

.92 
1,847 

165 

2,882 
4 

308 
1,474 
6,640 
1,721 

136 

281 

4,386 

45 

1,834 

239 

2,740 
22 

73 
1,258 
4,383 
1,210 

73 

105 

4,014 

3 

1,224 

96 

2,240 

15 
3 

1.02Q 

6 
222 

80 
692 

3,648 

487 

36 

112 
3,522 

1 
963 

6 

1,420 

102 
784 
3,  080 
357 
36 

84 
3,163 

828 
86 

1,081 

31 

437 

2,302 

341 

29 

28 

2,727 

1 

620 

12 

873 

36 

299 

2,796 

428 

13 

66 

3,037 

3 

677 

93 

1,062 

1,102 

8,870 

46,896 

11,098 

560 

1,761 

46,  767 

198 

11,975 

1,077 

20,054 

44 

6 
452 

15 

96 

741 

4 

41 

1 

923 

2 

24 

533 

204 
24 

65 

578 

3 

69 

575 

32 

1 

773 

2 

153 

North  Dakota 

Ohio.^ 

265 

18 
101 

14 
962 

4 

.62 

4,423 

131 

329 

2 

79 

10 

1,336 

2 

33 

6,144 

649 

138 

7 

1,177 

8 

195 

2 

665 

4 

1,410 

1 

383. 

"    6 

421 

1 

2,069 

1 

1,047 

7 

306 

3 

2,460 

1 

6,301 
360 

2,144 

Pennsylvania 

South  Dakota 

103 

1,989 
11 

1,263 
2 

16,971 
35 

Utah 

192 

6,597 

8,732 
3 

10,486 
46 

10,064 
44 

7,«7 
10 

6,607 
1 

6,895 
36 

4,083 
4 

4,165 
70 

79,928 

376 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


1,455 
.1 
7 
13 

33 
39 
46 

1,687 
35 

1,880 

2,389 
1 

22 
24 

118 

14 

44 

1 

8,118 

28 
26 

248 

1 

,     61 

26 

2,343 

1 

62 

19 

147 

114 
21 

2,094 

26 

.     1051 

12 

92 

4 

46 

172 

1,862 

46 

129 

38 

73 
14 
97 
24 

1,667 
119 
143 
66 

29 
27 
12 

1,482 
132 
78 
33 

46 

7 

29 

1,509 
26 
105 
10 

46 

-     8 

1,698 
103 
32 
10 

84 

14 

139 

22 

22,984 

490 

701 

13 

20 
17 
13 

6 

12 
21 

7 

269 

947 

Utah 

.158 

606 

266 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  monthly  reports  of  the  Division  of 
Dairy  and  Poultry  Products. 


Table  474. — Creamery  butter:  Cold-storage  holdings,  1915-1984 
[Thousand  pounds— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Year  beginning 
May 


May  1 


Junel 


Julyl 


Aug.  1 


Sept.  1 


Oct.l 


Nov.  1 


Dec.l 


Jan.  1 


Feb.l 


Mar.l 


Apr.l 


1915. 
1916- 
1917. 
1918- 
1919-. 

1920.. 
1921- 
1922. . 
1923- 
1924.. 


1,1 
3,607 
9,535 
9,659 

7,654 
7,712 
3,830 
3,248 
8,913 


7,017 

9,953 

12,698 

29,435 

12,872 
21,682 
13,202 
10, 112 
22,348 


63,863 
49, 982 
49,140 
90,158 

52,526 
61,991 
67, 410 
62, 768 
74,184 


68,578 
102, 537 
88,992 
88,305 
123,546 

101, 455 
82,838 
103, 151 
101,  774 
134, 118 


101, 662 
105,836 
108, 179 
99,334 
131,388 

115,568 
92, 292 
112, 039 
102,731 
156,440 


99,450 
100,682 
109,154 

87,883 
121,816 

113,386 
90,116 
96,680 
96, 117 

153,494 


92, 719 
86,260 

100, 115 
80,874 

100,474 

101,778 

77,983 
73,857 
76,  472 
135, 018 


71,849 
79,292 
79,928 
65,111 
73,654 

79,750 
65,129 
47,773 
51,508 
100,832 


48,  977 
46,134 
60,726 
43, 910 
68,737 

68,682 
48,  412 
26,819 
30,299 


31, 139 
30,474 
26,618 
36, 777 
38,359 

41,486 

36,047 
16,122 
15,246 


15,033 
16, 952 
18,808 
24,191 

22,568 

27,103 

22,682 

8,910 

9,847 


3,346 
6,805 
14,629 
11,909 
12,655 

14,732 
9,113 

4,824 
7,842 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research. 
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Table  475. — Butter:  International  trade,  calendar  years,  average  U09-1913, 

annual  1921-1928 
[Thousand  pounds — i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Country 


Average,  1909-1913 


PRINCIPAL  EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES 


Argentina.. 
Australia  i  - 
Canada. — . 
Denmark.. 
Finland— 


Italy— 

Netherlands ... 

New  Zealand—- -- 

Russia i -. 

Sweden 

Union  of  South  Africa.. 


PRINCIPAL  IMPORTING. 
COUNTRIES 


Algeria — -- 

Austria - 

Austria-Hungary.. 

Belgium — 

Brazil ,—,-., 


■China— -----r 

Cuba 

Dutch  East  Indies- 
Egypt... . 

France— 

Germany ^— 

Greece-- 

Norway 

Persia.— 


Peru. 

Philippine  Islands- 
Spain -- 

Switzerland. 


Trinidad  and  Tobago 

United  Kingdom... — — 

United  States 

Other  countries 

Total— 


Imports  Exports 


113 

6,934 

46 

77, 859 

3,388 

3,973 

6,241 

195,530 

2,370 

26,337 

972 

.7,870 

4,987 

75,133 

47 

38,761 

2,202 

150,294 

330 

45,870 

3,913 

26 

1,946 


14, 
4, 

1  1, 
1, 
4, 
2, 

13, 

111, 


1, 

11, 

455, 
1, 
12, 


674,  014 


.4,267 

3,125 

<4 


'  166 
40,769 

498 

8 

3,137 

3,059 

20 


259 

44 


1,179 

-4,125 

-    87 


1921 


Imports  Exports 


7 

732 

4,018 

403 

14 

1,004 

4,401 

0 


14,171 


1,356 
.    .452 


22,663 
3 

1,466 

2,035 

6,824 

628 

40,140 

8,851 
4,393 

7,660 
840 

801 
730 
620 

857 

372, 896 
18,658 
4,666 


631,953 


56,905 

127, 347 

9,133 

202,953 

14,263 

145 
44,628 
100,630 


340 

2,698 


34 


1,337 
51 


149 
2,701 

♦203 


29 
209 


354 
10 

8 
1,105 
#016 
1,489 


574,624 


1922 


Imports  Exports 


6,397 

1,174 

29 

2,964 
10,816 


5,691 
196 


1,419 


41,828 
7 

1,421 
1,701 
6,000 
1,142 
64,986 

2,368 
2,787 
7,664 


1,038 

1,032 

694 

16,088 

1,013 

427,388 

.  6,987 

11,974 


623,768 


53,977 
78,  975 
21,605 
210,  557 
18,373 

1,683 
50,981 
125,462 


3,043 
1,500 


294 
15 


84 
1,795 

619 


16 


2E1 

8 

4 

1,673 

10,938 

1,369 


688,154 


1923,  preliminary 


imports  Exports 


2,738 

4,044 

103 

526 

1,687 

7 


3,463 
1,166 


3,600 
~2i,~342 


1,702 


1,678 
23,200 

2,908 

5,677 
5,825 


1,337 

883 

378 

14,684 


658, 139 

23,741 

1,957 


680,751 


72, 337 
'  55, 116 

13,174 
246,  097 

14,476 

2,905 
52,769 
140,016 


5,421 
601 


1 
"220 


76 
19,367 

147 


12 


2,092 
5,846 
1,431 


632,641 


gu^rTnS^^ 
coooa  butter,  or  ghee. 


1  Year  beginning  July  1. 
•  Nine  months. 


>  Less  than  600  pounds: 
*  Two-year  average. 


»  Four-year  average. 

?  Eight  months,  May-December. 


Table  476. — Butter:  Average  export  price  per  pound  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark, 

1914-19H 


Year 


1914.— — - 

1915.,— ....... .- 

1916 —— 

1917 — — 

1918 

1919 

1920—.. ..... 

•■■■At.  1914-1920.--— 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 .' 


Jan.    Feb. 


Cent* 
26.1 
29.6 
83.8 
45.3' 
64.2 
75.8 
48.9 

46.2 

42  4 
31.1 
40.5 
40.0 


Cents 
25.6 
26.9 
35.4 
39.6 
63.7 
73.8 
42  1 


43.9 

39.3 
31.0 

41.3 
39.5 


Mar. 


Cent* 
25.6 
28.0 
37.8 
38.4 
64.0 
72.4 
49.2 


45.1 


Apr. 


Cent* 
24.1 
27.6 
36.8 
37.2 
65.0 
71.1 
49.8 


44V  6 

43.9 
33.8 
34.5 
31.3 


May 


Cents 
23.4 
29.6 
36.3 
38.6 
65.  3 
68.2 
44.2 


42.2 


June 


Cents 
23.9 
29.  1. 
85.7 
40.5 
64.7 
50.8 
44.8 


41.4 

32.4 
37.0 
29.3 
33.4 


July 


Cents 
<25.9 
8L0 
36.  7 
46.0 
65.1 
4a  4 
42.4 


42.1 


Aug. 


Centi 
24.4 
32  6 
40.  1 
49.7 
65.0 
46  5 
42  9 


43.0 

4111 
39.1 
34.7 

41.1 


Sept. 


Cents 
25.0 
34.7 
42.1 
64.6- 
62.0 
64.7 
48  6 


46.2 

36  4 
41.1 
40.3 

42.3 


Oct. 


Cents 
27.8 
41.6 
42.6 
65.4 
68.3 
53.8 
45.7 


47,9 

38. -3 
40  7 
38.9 
46.1 


Nov. 


Cents 
27.3 
4a  5 
44.3 
68.4 
75.6 
69.5 
44.7 


51.5 


Dec. 


Cents 
29.9 
36.6 
44.9 
65.  5 
76.0 
52.1 
44.0 


49.  9 


Aver- 
age 


Cents 

25.8 
32  3 
38.9 
49.0 

65.7 


45.2 


45,2 

.38.1 
36.6- 
36.8 
39.6 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    For  earlier  years,  1882-1913,  see  the  United  States  De- 

^rver^FroS 

cents)  to  July,  1914;  July,  1914,  to  date  at  average  monthly  exchange  rate  as  quoted  by  Dederai  Keservs 

Board. 
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Table  477.— Butter:  Farm  price  per  pound,  15th  of  month,  United  States, 

1910-19U 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Weight- 
ed av- 
erage 

1910 

Cents 
28.3 
26.0 
28.6 
28.0 

Cents 
27.1 
23.4 
28.1 
27.6 

Cents 
26.0 
22.6 
26.6 
27.6 

Cents 
25.6 
22.0 
26.0 
27.3 

Cents 
24.8 
20.8 
25.4 

26.2 

Cents 
23.7 
20.4 
24.1 
25.1 

Cents 
23.6 
21.0 
23.6 
24.8 

Cents 
245 
22.4 
240 
25.4 

Cents 
25.7 
23.4 
24.9 
26.7 

Cents 
26.6 
246 
26.2 
27.8 

Cents 
27.4 
26.3 
27.8 
28.7 

Cents 
27.8 
27.8 
2&6 
29.2 

Cents 
25.5 

1911. 

22.9 

1912.. 

26.7 

1913.. 

.  26.7 

Av.  1910-1913 

27.7 

26.6 

25.7 

25.2 

24.3 

23.3 

23.2 

241 

25.2 

26.3 

27.6 

2a4 

26.2 

1914.. 

28.3 

28.3 
28.0 

33.8 

43.4 
52.2 
59.6 

26.7 
27.4 
27.4 
33.8 

43.6 
46.7 
66.8 

25.4 
26.3 
27.4 
33.8 

42.0 
45.7 
56.0 

24.4 
25.8 
27.8 
34.8 

40.3 
49.0 
56.8 

23.3 

25.2 
27.2 
35.6 

39.2 
49.7 
55.6 

22.8 
246 
26.1 
34.2 

38.4 

4a  2 

52.6 

23.3 
24.2 
25.9 

33.8 

39.0 

47.7 
51.8 

245 
244 
26.8 
35.0 

40.6 
49.0 
52.2 

25.6 
249 

28.2 
37.6 

443 
60.6 
63.2 

26.2 
26.8 
3O0 
39.9 

48.4 
53.8 
54  2 

27.4 
27.0 
32.8 
41.4 

61.2 

58.0 
64  5 

2ae 
2ao 

34  2 
42.5 

53.8 
60.6 
51.8 

26.1 

1915 

25.7 

1916-. 

28.0 

1917 

38.9 

1918... 

42.7 

1919. 

50.3 

1920  - 

543 

Av.  1914-1920...  . 

39.1 

37.5 

36.7 

37.0 

36.5 

35.3 

35.1 

36.1 

37.8 

39.8 

41.8 

42.8 

37.4 

1921 

47.0 
37.4 
43.0 
44.9 

43.6 
34.6 

42.0 
44.4 

41.2 
34.6 
41.6 
43.2 

39.5 
34.6 
40.8 
40.3 

34.0 
34.1 
39.4 
38.3 

29.2 

3a  1 
37.9 
36.3 

31.6 
33.0 
37.0 
37.0 

36.4 
33.4 

3a  0 

37.7 

37.4 
34  8 
4ft  2 

38.2 

39.6 
37.4 
42.2 

3a8 

41.0 

40.2 
443 
39.3 

40  7 
42.9 
46.8 
41.8 

37.0 

1922.. 

36.3 

1923 

40.4 

1924.. 

39.4 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 

Table  478. — Butter,  first  quality  British:  Average  price    per    pound  in   Great 

Britain,  1904-19% 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Av. 

1984.. 

Cents 
26.9 
28.4 
30  9 
31.4 
30  9 

Cents 
27.9 
2a4 
30.4 
30.4 
31.9 

Cents 
27.0 
26.4 
29.4 
29.4 
309 

Cents 
243 
25.3 
27.9 
27.9 
28.4 

Cents 
21.1 
22.3 
26.9 
26.9 
26.4 

Cents 
20.9 
■23.3 
24.3 
23.8 
23.8 

Cents 
21.3 
24.3 
25.4 
248 
28.9 

Cents 
246 
27.4 
27.9 
26.4 
27.9 

Cent* 
25.2 
284 
29.9 
209 
28.9 

Cents 
26.7 
28.4 
30.9 
2a9 
29.4 

Cents 
27.8- 
29.4 
31.4 
304 
29.9 

Cents 
29.1 
31.4 
31.9 
31.4 
304 

Cents 
26.2 

1905 

27.0 

1906.. 

2as 

1907-. 

281 

1908 

2a5 

1909 

1910 

1911 

30.4 
30.9 
30.4 
32.4 
31. » 

29.9 
31.4 
29.9 
32.9 
31.9 

A.  4 
30.9 
29.4 
31.4 
31.4 

27.9 
29.4 
27.9 
29.4 

28.9 

25.9 
27.4 
26.9 
204 
209 

248 
26.3 
248 
25.4 
25.4 

26.9 
25.9 
25~  9 
26.9 
204 

27.9 
209 
29.4 
27.9 
27.9 

2a4 
27.9 
30.4 
289 

289 

29.4 

28.9 
31.9 
29.9 
29.4 

30.4 
29.4 
32.4 
30.9 
30.4 

31.4 
304 
32.9 
31.9 

31.4 

287 
287 
29.3 

1912.. 

29.5 

1913— 

29.2 

Av.  1909-1913 

31.2 

31.2 

305 

2a7 

26.6 

25.1 

202 

280 

28.9 

29.9 

30.7 

3L« 

29.0 

1914.. 

31.4 
33.8 

38.  1 
48.0 
66.9 
58.0 
44  7 

30.9 
34  6 
37.7 
49.0 
56.4 
68.0 
644 

30.4 

3a  5 

37.7 
49.0 
66.4 
66.8 
71.1 

2a9 

32.0 
30  7 
48  6 
67.0 
66.2 
73.0 

26.4 
29.4 
34  7 
446 
66.0 
66.3 
60.2 

26.4 
29.3 
32.7 
42.1 
66.6 
66.7 
67.6 

27.0 
30.8 
34  2 
441 
549 

sa5 

59.4 

31.2 
32.4 
38  2 

48.  6 
848 
81.6 
63.7 

30.6 
33.2 
40.6 
51.5 
646 
60.6 
680 

31.0 
35.6 
42.1 
84.4 
68.0 
60.4 
73.8 

32.2 
30  0 
44  6 
649 
57.0 
49.3 
74  6 

33.0 
37.9 
40  0 
55.4 
68  0 
45.6 
70  4 

29.9 

1916 

33.2 

1916-- 

386 

1917 

49.2 

1918-- 

56.9 

1919-. 

53.6 

1920— 

66.6 

Av.  1914-1920 

44.3 

47.3 

47.8 

47.5 

43.9 

42.6 

43.4 

46.7 

47.0 

409 

49.8 

80.3 

406 

1921             

76.1 
43.6 
63.6 
48  8 

72.5 
42.3 
52.8 
47.1 

640 
39.7 

61.7 
44.6 

66.1 
40.6 
47.6 
401 

44  7 

3a  4 

30  6 

341 

sai 

36.6 

sas 

33.3 

42.4 
43.5 
33.9 

38.7 

47.9 
406 
40.3 
44.3 

442 
47.1 
43.1 
47.0 

45.6 

48.1 
448 
49.6 

47.6 
60.4 
46.4 
83.5 

49.3 

62.8 
49.1 
55.9 

52.8 

1922 

441 

1923 

445 

1924 

44.8 

-ri 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Compiled  from  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fish- 
eries, Agricultural  Statistics  of  Great  Britain  and  Agricultural  Keturas  of  Great  .Britain.  Average  or 
wholesale  prices  at  country  markets.  Conversions  at  par  M  exchange  1904-1913;  subsequently  at  monthly 
average  rates  of  exchange  as  quoted  by  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
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Table  479. — Butter,  92  score  creamery:  Average  wholesale  price,  at  leading  markets 

1910-1924 


Market,  and  year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 
age 

New  York: 

1910 

CU. 
33 
26 
39 
35 

CU. 
30 
26 
32 
36 

Cto. 
33 
24 
31 
37 

CU. 
31 
21 
33 
36 

CU. 
28 
22 
30 
29 

CU. 
28 
23 
27 
28 

Cts. 
28 
25 
27 
27 

CU. 
29 
26 
27 
28 

CU. 
30 
27 
30 
32 

CU. 
30 
30 
31 
31 

CU. 
31 
34 
34 
34 

CU. 
30 
37 
37 
36 

CU. 

1911 

1912 

1913 

32 

1914 

33 
34 
33 
40 
52 
62 
65 

29 
32 
34 
44 
50 
62 
66 

28 
SO 
37 
42 
44 
62 
67 

25 
31 
.36 
44 
42 
64 
71 

26 
29 
31 
40 
42 
58 
61 

27 
28 
30 
39 
44 
52 
57 

28 
27 
29 
39 
45 
63 
57 

30 
26 
31 
41 
46 
55 
55 

31 

27 
34 
44 
56 
59 
59 

32 
29 
35 
45 
58 
68 
60 

35 
31 
39 
46 
63 
71 
63 

34 
35 
40 
60 
69 
72 
55 

30 

1915 

30 

19115 

34 

1917 

43 

1918 

51 

1919 

61 

1920 

61 

Av.  1914-1920- 

46 

44 

44 

46 

41 

40 

40 

41 

44. 

47 

60 

51 

44 

1921 

52 
37 
52 
63 

47 
37 
50 
50 

48 
38 
49 
47 

41 
60 
66 
47 
38 
49 
46 

46 
38 
46 
38 

43 
62 
64 
44 
37 
46 
37 

32 
38 
42 
39 

42 
67 
.  67 
29 
34 
40 
37 

46 
69 
62 
33 
37 
42 
40 

46 
59 
61 
32 
37 
43 
39 

33 
37 
39 

41 

42 
51 
55 
32 
36 
39 
39 

44 

53 
58 
33 
37 
40 
42 

44 
63 
58 
34 
37 
40 
42 

40 
36 
39 
40 

43 

51 
66 
39 
34 
38 
38 

46 
54 
58 
40 
37 
40 
41 

45 
53 
58 
41 
37 
40 
40 

43 
35 
44 
38 

45 
53 
54 
40 
34 
43 
37 

46 
66 
66 
43 
36 
46 
39 

46 
66 
.  57 
43 
36 
44 
39 

43 
41 
46 
38 

55 
57 
67 
42 
39 
46 
37 

66 
60 
60 
43 
42 
47 
39 

65 
68 
59 
43 
40 
46 
38 

47 
46 
48 
39 

66 
64 
57 
45 
44 
47 
37 

69 
68 
60 
47 
47 
49 
39 

69 
64 
69 
46 
46 
48 
38 

59 
63 
58 
46 
49 
47 

45 
51 
53 
43 

62 
69 
60 
44 
50 
52 
42 

63 
70 
63 
46 
62 
53 
43 

62 
69 

60 
45 
SO 
51 
12 

58 
64 
53 
46 
45 
48 

44 
54 
56 
45 

67 
68 
51 
43 
53 
53 
42 

69 
73 

65 
46 
55 
56 
45 

67 

71- 

54 

44 

54 

63 

44 

62 
65 
48 
41 
47 
48 
43 

43 

1922 

41 

1923.: 1..... 

47 

1924 

43 

Chicago: 

1918 

60 

1919 

60 
63 
48 
34 
50 
62 

49 
63 
47 
37 
60 
49 

58 

1920 

58 

1921 

42 

1922 

39 

1923 

46 

1924-- 

41 

Philadelphia: 

1918. 

54 

1919 

62 
65 
53 
37 
52 
53 

62 
67 
48 
37 
50 
61 

62 

68 
49 
38 
50 
47 

66 

71 
47 
38 
46 
39 

01 

1920 

62 

1921 

a 

1922 

41 

1923 

47 

1924-- 

43 

Boston: 

1918 

53 

1919 

63 

65 
52 
37 
52 
53 

61 
66 
48 
37 
50 
52 

62 

68 
48 
39 

31 
« 

65 
69 
46 
38 
47 
39 

60 

1920 : 

1" 

1921 , 

1922 . 

1923 

'■'  4S 

1924 

43 

Ban  Francisco: 

1918- ... 

■■* 

1919 

56 

62 
42 
36 

48 

47 

49 
62 

46 
40 
46 
46 

56 
59 
38 
33 
42 

56 
56 
34 
32 
41 

56 

53 
31 
35 
42 
37 

64 
54 
34 
38 
44 
40 

54 
57 
39 
30 
42 
39 

55 
69 
42 
39 
45 
.40 

60 
64 
44 

46 

48 
39 

57 

1920 

57 

1921 

40 

1922 

40 

1923 

45 

1924- 

44    38 

39    39 

41 

• 

1 

1 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Compiled  from  TTrner-Barry  reports,  1910-1917,  avi 
of  daily  range;  subsequently  from  reports  of  the  Division  of  Dairy  and  Poultry  products,  average  of 
jwices. 


Table.  480. — American  cheese:  Production  in  the  United  States,  1917—1924 
[Thousand  lbs.,  i.  e.,  000  omitted.) 


Year 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


June 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Deo. 


Total 


1917... 
1918... 
1919... 
1920--. 
1921... 
1922... 


1924_ 


8,519 

8,143 
10,966 
10,457 

11,88912,857 
12,837"  — 
15,  092  15,  326 
16,684 


9,415 
7,  """ 

11,866 

11, 


50914, 


11,918 
11,992 
19,009 
954 
17,678 
18,77421 
20,184 
21,587 


17,577 
17, 931 


,932  38, 


21,642 
18,856 
23,521 
"  740 
24,014 
22,8303i;20940; 


796 
40,184 
44,599 


34,33229,996 
35,465  30,940  26, 


28, 

31,285 

29, 832  4li  370134;  313126," 

34,556" 

31,349 

32,942 


36,444 

36,254 

41,382 

"1,412 


35,296  32,248 

-"-<¥ 

94 

17 


26,977 
33,""" 


27,6 


496 
822 

31,082 


88,28831,82228, 

37,762""   


37, 613 
25,424 
26,257 
22,935 
23,612 
25,581 
28,648 
28,323 


12,172 
13v107 


8,070 

9,097 

10,044 


22,303 

18,862 

23,114    „ 

20,06413,308ta303 

21,496 

25,785 

25,666 


13,426 
18,382 
18,236 


11, 618 
15, 416 
16,608 


264,949 

247,278 
28V&W 
254,684 
231,726 
282,806 
308,108 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research. 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Division  of -Dairy  and  Poultry  Products. 
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Table  481. — Cheese:  Net  receipts  at  five  markets,  1918-1984 
[Thousand  pounds— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 
NEW  YORK 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Total 

1918 

3,256 

3,518 

2,657 

2,844 

3,899 

5,951 

6,687 

4,956 

3,670 

6,123 

3,833 

4,156 

50,550 

1919 

3,479 

3,173 

4,393 

5,114 

7,008 

7,075 

6,972 

5,428 

7,121 

6,367 

4,621 

4,294 

65,045 

1920 

3,337 

2,481 

3,803 

1,398 

4,693 

6,152 

5,703 

5,278 

3,483 

3,208 

3,756 

3,762 

47,004 

1921 

3,274 

3,337 

2,883 

4,068 

6,003 

5,866 

6,655 

4,772 

4,308 

4,415 

3,657 

2,753 

61, 981 

1922 

2,739 

2,775 

4,063 

4,466 

5,047 

6,376 

5,379 

4,642 

3,942 

3,866 

3,607 

3,207 

60,109 

1923 

2,908 

3,385 

4,341 

4,196 

4,610 

5,207 

6,110 

4,757 

3,845 

3, 791 

3,544 

2,731 

49,425 

1924 

3,299 

2,859 

3,367 

3,050 

3,609 

4,706 

5,235 

3,042 

3,594 

3,333 

3,684 

3,181 

42,959 

CHICAGO 


1918 

6,202 
6,495 

5,649 
6,287 

4,957 
7,833 

7,614 
9,778 

8,636 
8,539 

6,674 
8,323 

6,016 
7,362 

5,698 
6,648 

4,634 
6,073 

5,019 
4,902 

1919 

5,925 

4,854 

81,019 

1920 

5,328 

5,100 

7,069 

6,067 

7,744 

11,194 

9,183 

6,699 

5,707 

6,255 

6,795 

6,556 

81,597 

1921 

6,042 

6,423 

7,147 

6,840 

9,290 

9,832 

7,112 

6,930 

6,734 

8,091 

6,147 

6,261 

85, 849 

1922 

5,940 

6,139 

8,093 

7,875 

10,262 

11,384 

10, 121 

10,  669 

9,419 

10, 452 

8,893 

8,477 

107, 724 

1923 

7,775 

7,243 

8,124 

9,053 

10, 745 

15,039 

13, 874 

1L750 

10, 652 

12,608 

9,216 

7,566 

123,645 

1924 

8,135 

10, 358 

10,267 

10,601 

11,949 

12,337 

14,204 

12,94S 

11,  516 

10,264 

8,341 

9.109 

130,024 

PHILADELPHIA 


1918 

642 
1,529 

629 
1,654 

1,228 
1,965 

1,148 
2,226 

2,315 
2,162 

1,389 
1,704 

940 
1,740 

1,262 
2,887 

706 
2,930 

877 
1,185 

1919 

539 

881 

21,392 

1920 

874 

1,040 

L48S 

626 

1,743 

2,104 

1,657 

2,189 

1,362 

1,130 

1,431 

1,221 

16,  866 

1921 

1,116 

1,064 

1,280 

1,396 

2,223 

2,602 

2,491 

2,311 

2,086 

1,920 

1,369 

1,094 

20,952 

1922 

1,144 

1,120 

1,508 

1,623 

1,750 

1.827 

1,846 

1,887 

1,815 

2,101 

1,738 

1,067 

19,324 

1923—.. 

964 

982 

1,236 

1,297 

1,361 

1,915 

2,114 

2,000 

1,972 

2,217 

1,310 

995 

18,363 

1924 

1,000 

1,086 

1,188 

897 

1,092 

1,850 

2,061 

1,704 

1,660 

1,978 

1,218 

1,132 

16,866 

BOSTON 


1918 

647 
L100 

453 
1,088 

1,462 
2,000 

2,559 
2,374 

2,305 

2,898 

1,721 
2,091 

972 
1,422 

778 
1,859 

574 
•  1,231 

476 
791 

1919 

351 

617 

17,722 

1920. 

620 

274 

622 

511 

948 

1,422 
•  2,503 

2,290 

1,749 

1,343 

1,479 

1,256 

483 

12,997 

1921 

435 

674 

691 

685 

978 

1,701 

1,173 

1,262 

1,456 

1,249 

601 

13,208 

1922.. 

408 

590 

663 

1,004 

1,201 

2,220 

1,963 

1,461 

1,410 

1,104 

910 

687 

13,521 

.1923 

828 

436 

947 

1,029 

1,195 

2,074 

2,304 

1,  936 

1,165 

1,777 

1,302 

921 

15,914 

1924..... 

740 

845 

672 

927 

1,341 

1,914 

2,084 

1,204 

1,248 

993 

927 

850 

13,725 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


693 
1,706 

1,372 
871 

785 
874 

935 
730 

651 
795 

764 
1,027 

1919 

694 

846 

869 

1,219 

1,263 

1,195 

12,089 

1920...- 

935 

810 

936 

981 

1,012 

1,002 

964 

601 

936 

862 

564 

611 

10,203 

1921 

621 

885 

757 

963 

867 

887 

1,365 

813 

533 

771 

806 

364 

9,632 

1922 

503 

634 

464 

697 

886 

963 

902 

1,147 

877 

800 

551 

733 

9,157 

1923 

688 

571 

706 

858 

1,052 

1,171 

1,362 

1,237 

985 

932 

1,185 

1,043 

11,690 

1924 

725 

944 

1,046 

700 

1,039 

1,234 

1,579 

1,103 

837 

911 

714 

650 

11,482 

TOTAL 


1918 

20,636 
22,267 

16,112 
18,417 

12,383 
18,619 

13,796 

18, 491 

10,398 
14,650 

11,292 
12,199 

1919 

10,988 

10,271 

13,386 

15,362 

20,069 

22,648 

197,  287 

1920..— 

11,094 

9,656 

13, 918 

8,683 

16,140 

21,  874 

19,  797 

16,416 

12,831 

12,924 

13,802 

11,633 

168,667 

1921 

11,488 

11,283 

12,768 

13,  952 

19,  361 

21,680 

19,324 

15,999 

14,923 

16,653 

13,228 

10,973 

181,  622 

1922..... 

10,734 

11,258 

14,789 

15,565 

19,146 

22,  770 

20,211 

19,806 

17,4631 

18,323 

15,  699 

14,071 

199,835 

1923 

13,063 

12,617 

15,354 

16,433 

18,983 

25,406 

25,764 

21,680 

18,619 

21,325 

16,657 

13,256 

219, 037 

1924 

13,899 

16;  092 

16,640 

18,175 

19,030 

22,041 

25,143 

19,996 

18,866 

17,479 

14,884 

14,922 

216,066 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research. 

Compiled  from  records  of  the  Division  of  Dairy  and  Poultry  Products. 
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Table  482. — Cheese:  Receipts,  gross,  at  five   markets,  by  States  of  origin,  1924 

[Thousand  pounds — i.  e.,  000  omitted] 

BOSTON 


State 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

103 

ISO 

2 

26 

3 

260 

1 

24 

12 

98 

6 

m 

246 
201 

16 
136 

45 
317 

173 
194 

77 
33 

160 

111 

1 

131 

22 

46 

78 

2 

97 
35 

187 
66 

239 
69 

1,520 

1,412 

6 

28 

2 

856 

21 

12 

148 

735 

2 

20 

74 

New  Hampshire 

3 

183 

8 

22 

76 
93 
12 

2 

267 
10 
17 

76 

153 

5 

27 
217 
'  7 

12 

189 

110 

3 

1 

460 
9 
14 

71 

416 

3 

827 
9 
16 

66 

873 

1 

1 

504 

10 

12 

10 
514 

1 

687 

13 

12 

6 

401 

2 

1 
163 
13 
17 

9 

338 

1 

41 

413 
11 
13 

8 

394 

2 

382 

25 

9 

65 
192 
.  1 

5,209 

Ohio        

137 

Pennsylvania 

180 
736 

4,317 

Other  States ... 

37 
56 

NEW  YORK 

629 

761 
23 

34 
19 

824 

748 

634 
22 

36 

16 

35 

172 

1 

722 
149 

670 

368 

518 
63 
26 

661 
81 
26 

L170 
79 
35 

677 
164 
109 

8,382 

581 

2 
12 

32 

77 

20 
15 

18 
49 

42 
1 

73 

50 

22 

1 

295 

•Kit            W^nA 

1 

11 

149 

24 

1 

29 

Massachusetts 

10 

167 

47 

1 

5 

7 

1 
52 
26 

1 
80 

1 

15 
50 

28 

24 

10 

1 

6 

1 

38 
169 

236 

644 

352 

3 

1 
1 

48 

240 

22 

14 

2 

1,106 

7 

104 

36 

6 
1,525 

9 

979 

27 

33 

1 

6 

958 

1 
5 

17 

1,292 

20 

41 

1 

1 

1,008 

2 

57 

7 

891 

6 

26 

4 

1,299 

6 

110 

1 
1,312 

""70 

3 

1,081 

1 

34 

49 

1,326 
22 
48 

76 

1,627 
18 

963 
45 
3 

1,077 

1 

84 

2 

14,478 

Ohio 

136 

47 

79 

42 

1,104 

1 

36 

49 

964 
1 

4 

1,255 
14 
5 

2,129 
22 

5 

2,664 
13 

17 

1,619 
3 

29 

1,658 

•      2 

4 

1,198 
37 
30 

901 
15 
38 

881 

2 

25 

16,339 

Other  States 

259 

PHILADELPHIA 

378 

444 

414 

245 

247 
138 
24 

389 
1 
1 

340 

40 
52 

280 

7 

1,341 

1 

437 
23 

59 

157 

2 

1,025 

1 

424 

18 
22 

311 
1 

883 
1 

283 
1 

453 

279 
1 

4,331 

164 

TUT                    I.r.»n4-^D 

K 

67 

384 

40 

1,158 

45 

20 

443 

13 

165 

•     1 

294 
88 
260 

359 

11 

404 

194 

7 

403 

47 

257 

22 

403 

1 

313 

13 

1,100 

33 

294 

15 

450 

6 

369 
21 

411 
51 

3,65! 

Pennsylvania 

8,00! 

Other  States 

18 

Colorado  . 

Idaho 

Indiana .. 
Dlinois... 
I«jwa 


Kentucky 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania- 
South  Dakota  . 

Wisconsin 

Other  States 

Canada 


CHICAGO 


2 
180 

6 
186 


64 
326 
36 

54 
24 
50 


7,174 


1 
135 

11 
220 

32 

28 

1 

113 

243 

5 

76 
34 

61 

1 
1 


9,377 
30 


136 

2 

225 

26 


113 

363 

16 

57 


170 

1 
6 

27 

9,063 

46 

15 


177 

2 

266 

27 

1 

1 

102 


1 
13 

7 

9,565 

4 


2 
351 
87 


147 

406 


25 


145 
9 
4 

14 

10,730 
4 
25 


4 
582 
73 


192 

267 

55 

42 


110 

54 
6 

16 

10,870 
3 
56 


6 

i 

435 
136 


34 


129 
2 
11 


13,183 
35 
30 


12 


4 

418 

52 


421 
1 
16 


n,7« 

107 

58 


351 
20 


7 
103 
210 

1 


16 


10,458 
26 


196 
31 


9,277 
4 

65 


7 
279 
45 


34 


20 


7,719 
14 

71 


53 


145 
20 


121 
1 
10 

1 

8,294 
4 


66 

117,439 

278 

373 


29283°— ybk  1924 57  +58 
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Table  482. — Cheese:  Receipts,  gross,  at  five  markets,  by  States  of  origin,  1924- 
[Thousand  pounds— i.  e.,  000  omitted.] 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


-Con. 


State 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Max. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Total 

249 
23 
49 

77 
2 

60 

f 

22/ 

32 

343 
18 

267 

1 

42 

72 

2 

193 

6 

336 
30 
138 
107 
22 

181 

8 

186 

40 

186 
19 

74 
31 

267 
7 

112 
4 

226 
23 
91 

112 
8 

461 

2 

133 

247 

17 

189 

161 

428 
7 

177 
1 

184 
17 

266 
90 
60 

394 
15 

496 
67 

170 
22 

337 
69 
27 

299 

2 

187 

136 
28 

322 
28 

173 

146 
6 

168 
29 

175 
84 
40 

243 
3 
92 

87 

160 
14 

263 

1 

64 

86 

1 

122 

3 

210 
16 

175 
26 
14 

66 

5 

148 

2,603 
266 

2,262 
821 
310 

2,710 

58 

2,216 

246 

New  York 

Other  States 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  monthly  reports  of  the  Division  of  Dairy 
and  Poultry  Products. 

Table  483. — American  cheese:  Cold-storage  holdings,  1915-19&41 
[Thousand  pounds—  i.  e„  000  omitted] 


Year  beginning 

May 

May  1 

Junel 

Julyl 

Aug.  1 

Sept.  1 

Oct.l 

Nov.  1 

Dec.l 

Jan.  1 

Feb.l 

Mar.  1 

Apr.l 

1915 

28,575 
46,776 
91,  545 
65,742 
76,661 

60,372 
46,635 

53,  625 
63,960 
76,406 

24,144 
49,579 
90,671 
42,065 
81,359 

55,007 
45,163 
49,  473 
62,384 
73, 153 

32,428 
45, 713 
78,087 
33,402 
72,889 

48,566 
42,969 
40,852 
57,927 
67,905 

31,271 
37,080 
75,166 
25,625 
62,508 

39, 921 
34,055 
37,291 
55, 105 
58,706 

28,558 
31,  855 
66,784 
19,823 
53,168 

34, 115 
27,  691 
33, 617 
49,566 

18,908 
22,113 
56,298 

15,486 
43,631 

25,000 

21,  430 
26,  593 
40,506 

13,373 
15,560 
37,743 
9,837 
34,039 

17,477 
15,006 
20,693 
35,160 

8,443 
9,842 

1916 

6,546 

7,928 

17,736 

6,027 

16,963 
13,466 

10,868 
14,  077 
26,202 

7,301 
11,626 
20,395 
12,478 

13,602 
17,814 
15,481 

17,  507 
27, 172 

16, 357 
34,159 
30,054 
37,501 

29,654 
34,948 
33, 130 
36,834 
45,239 

31,569 
67,  595 
48,804 
62,645 

61,512 
41,284 

46,580 
55,  839 
65,864 

1917 

27,965 
6,760 
23,431 

14,294 
10,745 
14,465 
28,294 

1918 

1919 _. 

1920 

1921 

1922. 

1923 ;— 

1924 - 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research. 

i  The  term  "American  cheese"  is  intended  to  cover  only  those  varieties  known  as  twins,  flats,  daisies, 
cheddars,  longhorns,  and  square  prints.    It  does  not,  therefore,  include  all  kinds  of  cheese  made  in  America. 

Table  484. — Miscellaneous  varieties  of  cheese:  Cold-storage  holdings,  1917— 19241 
[Thousand  pounds— i.  e.,  000  omitted! 


Year  beginning 
May 

May  1 

Junel 

Julyl 

Aug.  1 

Sept.  1 

Oct.l 

Nov.l 

Dec.l 

Jan.  1 

Feb.l 

i 

Mar.l 

Apr.l 

1917 

2,117 
8,669 
11, 175 
12,237 

10, 171 

6,486 
7,219 
8,375 

1,885 
7,919 
10,380 
12,030 

9,904 
5,906 
6,558 
7,360 

1,640 
6,829 
10,208 
12,260 

9,060 
5,354 
6,482 

6,599 

1,574 
6,530 
9,023 
11,345 

7,988 
3,840 
7,117 
5,842 

1,118 
4,810 
6,876 

9,754 

7,232 

3,840 
7,136 

944 
5,160 
6,104 
9,248 

6,023 
3,934 
6,510 

825 
4,262 

5,594 
8,149 

5,385 
3,819 
5,739 

821 

1918 

966 
6,842 
5,797 

7,294 
4,774 
3,930 
6,034 

1,741 
9,110 
6,845 

7,751 
5,507 
5,292 
6,286 

4,317 
11,333 
10,316 

8,887 
6,405 
6,485 
7,948 

6,579 
12,053 
12,306 

9,494 
6,268 
7,712 
8,918 

5,343 

1919 

5,346 

1920 

ft  013 

1921 

4,960 

1922 

3,599 

1923— 

5,156 

1924 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research. 

1  Includes  cheese  not  classified  on  cold  storage  report  and  holdings  of  storages  not  reporting  by  varieties. 
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Table   485. — Cheese:   International  trade,  calendar   years,   average    1909-191S, 

annual  1921-1923 

[Thousand  pounds— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Country 

Average  1909-1913 

1921 

1922 

1923,  preliminary 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PRINCIPAL  EXPORTING  COUN- 
TERS 

10,447 

360 

1,064 

16 

799 

167,260 

643 
86 
908 
183 
521 
3 

14,333 
12, 671 
137,180 

3,226 
27,663 

4,686 

1,474 

14,829 

2,359 

12,685 

687 
1,355 
1,194 

120,177 
2,278 
19,  674 
6,989 
1,494 
32,067 
143,769 

130,064 

1,900 

1,999 

731 

116,202 

4,016 

1,414 
478 

627 
2,086 

12,034 

2,944 

2 

16,571 

760 

1 

10,228 
873 

(») 

1,160 

Italy 

13,308 
522 

3 
3,911 
7,160 

60,660 
127,379 

66,661 

7,011 

70,075 

1,780 
802 

(J) 

16,664 
116,279 

163,304 

50,389 

136,646 
161,444 

1,894 

10,596 
2,582 

170 

1,792 

7,208 
8,362 

46,152 
3,875 

196 
161 

2,643 

39,046 

2,412 

principal  importing  coun- 
tries 

6,592 

138 

6,778 
7,342 

7,416 
9,847 

3i7 

12,298 

31,771 

4,178 

1,314 

4,520 

757 

8,182 

49,056 

48,687 
663 

6,032 
946 

1,382 

4,991 

267,407 

46,346 

12,648 

966 
364 
»1 

34,329 
148 

755 

4,738 

1,375 

3,452 

35,146 

59,974 

1,157 

4,604 

2,239 

749 

49 

312,783 
26,866 
6,096 

1,750 
8 

48,316 
394 

1,072 
3,841 
1,491 
6,776 
60,272 

51,984 

1,540 

4,222 

1,992 

997 

268 

294,938 

46,573 

6,625 

1,148 
1 

39,548 

1,042 

Brazil 

British  India . 

1,006 

Cuba 

7 

3 

4 

348 
26,880 

1,967 

377 

63 

41 

19 

3 
950 

6,142 
9,914 

165 
14,381 

*  1,022 
256 
689 
296 
40 

459 

479 

11,772 

841 

102 
22,023 

2,236 

657 

453 

336 

19 

152 

681 

6,007 

985 

6,~6l4 
54,297 

24,930 
1,961 
5,971 
4,164 

122 

33,226 

636 

697 

126 

Timis 

Union  of  South  Africa.... 

832 

313,584 

64,420 

2,232 

118 
946 

8,331 

38 

Total 

635, 417 

538,124 

514, 199 

630,505 

668,695 

554,408 

556,855 

584,576 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Official  sources.    All  cheese  made  from  milk,  including 
"cottage  cheese." 


1  Four-year  average. 

'  Less  than  600  pounds. 


>  One  year  only. 

'  Eight  months,  May-December. 


Table  486. — Cheese,  No.  1  American:  Average  wholesale  price  per  pound,  New 

York,  1910-1924 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 
age 

1910 

$0.17 
.15 

$0.17 
.16 

$0.17 
.14 

$0.17 
.14 

$0.14 
.11 

$0.14 
.11 

$0.16 
.12 

$0.15 
.12 

$0.15 
.14 

$0.15 
.14 

$0.15 
.15 

$0.16 
.16 

$0.16 

1911 

.14 

1912 

.16 

,17 

.18 

.19 

.15 

.14 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.18 

.17 

.17 

.16 

1913 

.17 

.17 

16. 

.16 

.13 

.14 

.14 

.15 

.16 

,16 

.16 

.16 

.15 

1914 

.17 

.16 

.18 

.16 

.14 

.15 

.15 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.15 

'.15 

.16 

1915 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.17 

.15 

.15 

.13 

.14 

.15 

.16 

.17 

.18 

1916 

.17 

.18 

.18 

.18 

.18 

.15 

.15 

.17 

.19 

.21 

.23 

.24 

.19 

1917 

.24 

.25 

.26 

.26 

.26 

.23 

.24 

.23 

.26 

.26 

.23 

.24 

.24 

1918 

.24 

.26 

.24 

.23 

.24 

.23 

.26 

.26 

.28 

.33 

.32 

.35 

.27 

1919 

.35 

.30 

.32 

.31 

.32 

.32 

.33 

.31 

.31 

.31 

.32 

.32 

.32 

1920 

.32 

.30 

.29 

.30 

.30 

.28 

.27 

.27 

.28 

.28 

.28 

.28 

.29 

Av.  1914-1920 

.23 

.23 

.23 

.23 

.23 

.22 

.22 

.22 

.23 

.24 

.24 

.25 

.23 

1921 

.24 

.21 

.25 

.22 

.17 

.16 

.19 

.21 

.21 

.22 

.21 

.21 

.21 

1922 

.21 
.28 

.20 
.28 

.20 

.25 

.18 
.23 

.17 
.23 

.19 
.24 

.21 
.25 

.21 
.25 

.21 
.26 

.20 

1923 

.26 

.26 

.25 

1924 

.22 

.22 

.21 

.17 

.17 

.20 

.21 

.21 

.22 

.20 

.21 

.23 

.20 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.      Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Division  of  Dairy  and 
Poultry  Products. 
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OLEOMARGARINE 

Table  487. — Oleomargarine  production    and  consumption  in  the   United  States, 

1887-1924 


Production 

Stocks, 
beginning 

of  year 

Exports 

Stocks,  end 
of  year 

Consumption 

Year  ended  June  30 

Total 

Per 

capita 

1887 

Pounds 

'21,613,637 
34, 325,  527 
35, 664,  026 
32, 324,  082 
44, 39%  409 

44,365,155 

67,  224,  298 
69, 622,  246 
56, 968,  105 
60,853,234 

45,531,207 
57, 516, 136 
83, 130, 474 
107,045,028 
104,943,866 

126,316,427 
73,285,946 
50, 203,  495 
52,011,716 
55,434,900 

71,366,775 
74, 188,  320 
9%  28%  815 
141, 86%  280 
121,162,796 

128,601,063 
145,227,862 
144,021,276 
145,810,048 
15%  608,  913 

233, 170,  111 
326,  528,  839 
369,  216,  571 
391,283,143 

281,081,614 
190,960,373 
209, 182, 188 
239, 698, 749 

Pounds 
*  181, 090 

423,855 
1,  575,  293 
1, 978,  094 

978,650 

779,368 
1,021,555 
32%  911 
437,287 
393,697 

396,404 
223,308 
444,745 
787,503 
817,806 

72%  237 

Pounds 

834,674 
1, 729, 327 
%  192, 047 
%  538,  926 
1,986,743 

1,610,837 
3, 479,  322 
3, 898,  960 
10, 100, 897 
6,063,699 

4, 864, 351 

4,  328,  536 

5,  549,  322 
4,256,067 
4,980,699 
5,721,254 
7,  645,  652 
6, 137, 251 
7, 863, 164 

11, 794, 174 

5,397,609 
%  938, 175 
%  889, 058 
3,418,632 
3,794,939 

3,627,425 
%  967,  582 
%  532, 821 
5, 252, 183 
6,426,221 

5,651,267 

6,309,896 

18,570,400 

20, 95%  180 

6,219,165 
1,989,421 
2,027,646 
1,124,394 

Pounds 

423,866 

1, 575,  293 

1,  978,  094 

978, 660 

779,368 

1,021,555 
322, 911 
437,287 
393, 597 
396,404 

223,368 
444,745 
787,503 
817,806 
722,237 

"   653,174 
490,  822 
600,060 
483,780 

700,823 
692,  225 
748, 318 
1, 165,  446 
84%  440 

1, 248, 246 
1,660,897 
1,261,246 
1,661,568 
1,99%  726 

%  988, 197 
3,677,733 
%  56%  597 
4,110,174 

1,979,543 
%  265, 895 

2,647,297 
2, 607, 346 

Pounds 

20, 436, 198 
31, 444,  762 
33,069,178 
30,  787,  550 
4%  604, 948 

4%  51%  131 

64,  443,  620 

65,  608,  920 
46, 900, 898 
44,786,728 

40, 839, 892 
52, 966, 163 
77,  238,  394 
102,  768, 658 
100, 048, 726 

121,317,410 

64, 987, 120 
44,228,596 
44,  039,  314 
43,757,006. 

65, 75%  123 
71, 258, 743 
89, 337,  664 
138, 026,  520 
117,590,862 

124,666,822 
141,858,629 
141, 878, 107 
140,167,661 
146,  75%  526 

226, 523, 373 
319, 629, 407 
341, 661,  307 
368,  783, 386 

276, 99%  980 
188,674,600 
206,773,240 
238,614,306 

Pounds 
0.36 

1888 

.63 

1889 

.54 

1890 

.49 

1881 

.67 

1892 "... 

.65 

1893 

.97 

1894 

.97 

1898 

.68 

1896. 

.64 

1897 _ 

.57 

1898 

.73 

1899 

1.04 

1900. 

1.36 

1901 

1.30 

1902. 

1.54 

1903 

.81 

1904 

663,174 

490, 822 
600,060 

483,780 

700,823 

692,225 

748,318 

1,165,446 

94%  440 

1, 249,  246 

1,650,897 

1, 261,  245 

1,661,569 

1,99%  726 
%  988, 197 
3,  677,  733 
2,  56%  697 

4,110,174 
1,979,543 
2,265,895 
2,647,297 

.64 

1905 

.53 

1906. 

.51 

1907 

■     .76 

1908 

'.81 

1909 

.99 

1910 - 

1.51 

1811 

1.2S 

1912 

1.33 

1913 

1.48 

1914 

1.4S 

1915 

1.43 

1816 

1.47 

1917 

2.23 

1918 

3.11 

1919 

3.28 

1920 

3.49 

1921 

2.59 

1922 

1.74 

1923 

1.88 

1924 

2.14 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Production  and  stocks  from  Bureau  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue.   Exports  from  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

l  Eight  months,  Nov.  1, 1886- June  30, 1887.  ■  Stocks  on  Nov.  1, 1886. 
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Table  488. — Oleomargarine:  Production  in  the  United  States,  1918-1923 
[Thousand  pounds— 1.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Year 


1918. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922.-.: 

1923 

1923 

January 

February ... 

March 

April 

May... 

June 

July ■— - 

August.... 

September 

October..: 

November 

December 


Uncolored;  made  of— 


Animal 
and 

vegetable 
oil 


Exclu- 
sively 

vegetable 
oil 


266,  197 
214,  769 
161,  636 
103,962 
104,284 
121,  272 


10,484 
9,715 

10,  918 
10,009 

9,860 

7,946 
7,902 
9,698 

10, 575 

11,  492 
11,  586 
11, 089 


88,  862 
132,906 
190,280 
99,  265 
74,128 
93,972 


9,393 
8,248 
8,931 
7,886 

6,576 
6,483 
4,881 
6,716 

7,603 
9,869 
9,640 
9,746 


Exclu- 
sively 
animal 
oil 


3,307 

3,391 

3,843 

624 

302 

450 


Colored;  made  of — 


Animal 

and 

vegetable 

oil 


Exclu- 
sively 

vegetable 
oil 


7,066 
9,303 
8,951 
5,960 
4,977 
7,078 


663 
557 
631 
610 

627 
451 
441 
502 

593 
656 
622 
735 


112 

9,793 
5,359 
2, 026 
1,383 
2,808 


225 
217 
266 
245 

220 
183 
160 
178 

237 
281 
297 
309 


Exclu- 
sively 

animal 
oil 


1,003 

1,166 

94 

30 

1 


355,637 
371,317 
370, 163 
211,  867 
185,075 
225,580 


20,778 
18,764 
20,765 
18,778 

17,298 
14,109 
13,409 
16,166 

19,054 

22,337 
22,205 
21,927 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  monthly  reports  of  the  Division  of 
Dairy  and  Poultry  Products. 

Table  489—  Oleomargarine:  Materials  used  in  manufacture,  1915-1928 

[Thousand  pounds— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Year  beginning  July 

Material 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

68,989 

663 

49,950 

21,  331 

5,335 

4,088 

2,036 

33,446 

397 

2,162 

96,652 
19,  763 
63,652 
24,410 
10,  498 

6,115 
2,494 
42,401 
3,458 
3,303 

96,378 
61,773 
36,454 
61,128 
21,693 

18,279 
3,427 

45,702 
7,626 
4,548 

97,464 
69,640 
37,846 
68,000 
38,764 

21,432 
2,456 

45,764 
6,342 
5,680 

89,842 
80,784 
39, 450 
76,000 
48,346 

24,864 
2,132 

38, 456 
5,804 
6,845 

49,676 
103,112 
18,533 
79,716 
16,332 

25,365 
4,858 

29,268 
2,065 
1,499 

6,559 
926 
461 
233 

110 

40,980 

67,394 
15,420 
63,939 
11,625 

16,262 
4,574 

27,057 
2,143 
1,107 

46,645 
65,656 
18,767 
59,  835 
6,922 

17,998 
4,816 

29,568 
2,332 
1,676 

52,265 

83,055 

Cottonseed  oil 

Milk 

20,640 
69,090 

Salt — 

6,656 
20,693 

Oleo  stearine 

Neutral  lard 

5,317 

32,210 

2,756 

1,900 

Corn  oil 

147 

859 

60 

40 

35 

457 

38 

149 

14 

11 

14 

26 
3,217 

11 

3,417 

11 
2,918 

26 

437 

Total 

188,444 

273,  754 

356, 882 

393,439 

412,572 

341,956 

233,929 

257,023 

294,463 

/ 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    1915-1919,  Institute  Margarin  Manufacturers;  1920- 
1923,  Annual  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 
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Table  490. — Oleomargarine:  Production  in  the  United  States,  1908-1923 

[Thousand  pounds— 1.  e.,  000  omitted] 
COLORED 


Year  beginning 
July 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Total 

1908 

393 

333 

360 

46&! 

463 

587 

526 

497 

586 

543 

507 

447 

5,710 

1909 

381 
414 
359 
449 

477 

433 
433 
454 
394 
493 

487 
469 
393 
439 
532 

518 
473 
477 
530 
635 

521 
610 
539 
501 
606 

634 
587 
594 
616 
615 

525 
524 
663 
602 
610 

518 
501 
630 
618 
503 

619 
606 
614 
638 
608 

595 
463 
588 
701 
477 

542 
389 

538 
586 
433 

403 
362 
387 
446 
395 

6,177 
5,831 
6,236 
6,520 
6,384 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Av.  1909-1913 

416 

441 

464 

627 

555 

609 

585 

554 

617 

565 

498 

399 

6,230 

1914 

422 
472 
447 
496 
408 
1,705 
934 

509 
436 
569 
512 
433 
1,807 
1,019 

488 
443 
643 
573 
538 
681 
1,484 

480 

548 

719 

677 

-  608 

1,087 

1,378 

472 
557 
741 
542 
552 
1,719 
1,368 

583 
597 
759 
521 
747 
1,626 
1,046 

807 
560 
703 
508 
1,111 
1,540 
936 

1,082 
569 
628 
471 

1,642 
960 
816 

1,131 

684 
742 
615 
2,243 
1,250 
950 

598 
677 
738 
582 
2,716 
1,139 
823 

628 

652 
731 
587 
1,930 
1,114 
518 

497 
554 
592 
511 
921 
996 
328 

7,595 
6,749 
8,012 
6,595 

13,849 
15,624 

1918 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

11,600 

Av.  1914-1920 

698 

755 

693 

785 

850 

840 

881 

881 

1,088 

1,039 

865 

628 

10,003 

1921 

424 
415 

644 

500 

420 
710 

577 
488 
864 

692 
565 
956 

693 

670 
1009 

656 
700 
1996 

556 
772 
1104 

482 

801 

1157 

595 

917 
1229 

498 
854 
1102 

513 

906 

872 

418 

662 
805 

6,604 

1922 

8,260 

1923 

11,548 

1 

TJNCOLORED 


1908 4,394 


1909.. 
1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 

1913.. 


Av.  1909-1913. 


1914. 
1915- 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 


Av.  1914-1920- 


1921. 
1922.. 
1923. 


5,499 
6,902 

4,788 
6,785 
7,947 


6,384 


7,847 
8,711 
8,948 
16,490 
19,  888 
22,700 
23,625 


15,458 


10,581 
11,866 
12,633 


9,307 
6,701 
8,520 
8,754 


7,935 


9,502 
9,183 
11,272 
19,  519 
17,  959 
25,168 
25,  516 


16,874 


16,  612 
12,623 
15,906 


5,812   7,907   8, 266|  8,463   8,470   8,453   9,697   7,976   6,707    5,759   89,573 


9,809 
12,  702 
7,816 
9,397 
12,  790 


10,503 


12,036 
10,  491 
15,  516 
26,  181 
28,428 
28,424 
29,899 


21,282 


16,  920 
13,  084 
18,258 


12,  497 
12, 627 
9,245 
13,807 
14,786 


12,592 


13,  120 
12,394 
19,246 
33,374 
43,543 
34,357 
29,918 


26,565 


20,588 
17,380 
21,521 


13,  313 
13,823 
11,228 
12,623 
13,  777 


12,953 


13,  310 
11,  782 
21,899 
29,009 
32,  434 
35,  502 
29,089 


24,718 


15,  314 
13,002 
12,  602 
14,802 
14,277 


14,009 


14,063 
13,  "' 
23,287 
0,  227 
36,662 
39,005 
24,  705 


25,904 


17,985 

18, 615  20,  269  20, 

21,473 


17,  754 
20,269 
21,052 


15,  516 
10,885 
15,639 
13, 199 
14,485 


13,  945 


12,516 
11,  993 
18,272 
32,496 
40,  166 
35,  312 
22,630 


24,769 


15,  610 

105 

23,597 


12,639 
8,936 
13,  738 
13,  213 
12,888 


12,283 


12,  371 
13,034 
19,593 
35,  855 
19,  741 
31,701 
20,773 


21,867 


14, 139 
17,889 
21,805 


13, 456 
9,676 
11,  651 
13,  139 
12,317 


12,048 


12, 910 
15,243 
22,128 
31,  512 
27,431 
36,337 
22,532 


24,013 


15, 375 
20,137 
21, 189 


12,  747 
6,866 

10,  988 

13,  892 
9,724 


10,843 


.0,  785 
13,  974 
22,  740 
22,912 
31,448 
30,667 
18,685 


21,602 


13,  432 
18,083 
19,359 


10, 175 
5,424 
10,629 
11,"" 
8,305 


!),  114 


10,  319 
13,  746 
24,314 
23,410 
29,135 
34,760 
13,537 


21,  317 


13,  356 
16,690 
16,800 


8,334 
6,182 
7,287 
8,288 
7,587 


7,336 


436 

11,  30 
17,943 
18,  949 
18,  533 
23,  726 
8,572 


15,  670 


11,994 
13,582 
14,497 


129, 945 


138,  215 
145,761 
225, 158 
319,934 
345,  368 
375, 659 ' 
269,  481 


259, 939 


184, 346 
200,923 
228,150 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  annual  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal 

Revenue 
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OLEO   OIL 

Table  491. — Oleo  oil:  Exports  from  the  United  States,  by  countries,  1910-1924 

[Thousand  pounds— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Year  ended 
June  30 

Bel- 
gium 

Ger- 
many 

Italy 

Neth- 
erlands 

Swe- 
den 

United 
King- 
dom 

Other 
Europe 

Total 
Europe 

Can- 
ada 

New- 
found- 
land 
and  . 
Lab- 
rador 

Other 
coun- 
tries 

Total 

1910* 

720 
1,741 
2,720 

1,590 
2,819 

545 

29,792 

28,571 
18,042 
17, 481 
16,180 

i,ooi 

595 
766 
903 
402 
434 

337 
3,234 

7601 
68 
74 

539 
798 
514 
892 
980 

47, 115 
67,691 
66,894 
46,337 
47, 414 

32,768 
29,762 
8,082 

30 

13,819 
36,107 
46,630 
47,053 
41,650 

2,178 
2,140 
3,128 
2,145 
1,989 

4,190 
9,234 
2,248 
13 
3,860 

3,315 
3,945 
2,677 
2,383 
1,223 

21,147 
9,255 
9,960 
8,009 
9,244 

14,362 
30,658 
31, 761 
48,244 
27,920 

19,227 
14,273 
11,082 
14,967 
12,177 

20,518 
24,  613 
2a  725 
14,633 
16,221 

25,599 
26,099 
21,498 
2,028 
16,769 

25,847 
29,195 
35,928 
20,552 
20,615 

122,065 
134, 777 
122,  372 
90,697 
94,301 

78,802 
98,987 
64,349 
60,353 
56,180 

67,812 
101,  671 
113, 181 
101, 500 

89,707 

54 
339 

226 

37 

.476 

4,347 

2,671 
852 
234 
275 
198 

2,526 
1,532 
1,712 
1,372 
1,244 

1,030 
1,896 
1,761 
1,624 
1,612 

1,993 
1,662 
1,168 
1,622 
1,282 

1,301 
2,388 
2,383 
827 
1,133 

424 

1,726 

524 

279 

1,500 

2,053 
2,230 
2,691 
1,669 

1,778 

125, 892 
138,697 
126,467 
92,850 
97,017 

80,482 
102,646 
67,110 
56,603 
59,292 

74,529 
106.415 

117, 174 
104,956 
92,965 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 - 

1918 

1919 

6,759 

2,083 
1,370 
1,472 
1,666 
1,844 

768 

2,982 
15,983 
14,878 
13,987 
11,218 

1920 — 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Compiled  from  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of 
the  United  States,  1910-1918,  Monthly  Summaries  of  Foreign  Commerce,  June,  1920, 1922,  and  1923,  and 
reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

'Includes  "Neutral lard." 

CATTLE   DISEASES 

Table  492. — Cattle:  Tuberculin  testing  under  accredited  herd  plan,  1917-1924 


Year  ended  June  30 

Cattle 
tested' 

Number 
of  reac- 
tors 

Percent 
of  reac- 
tors 

Accredited 

Passed  one  test 

Herds 

Cattle 

Herds 

Cattle 

1917... . 

20,101 

134,143 

329, 878 

700,  670 

1, 366, 358 

2,384,236 

3,460,849 

5,312,364 

645 

6,544 

13,528 

28,709 

53,768 

82,569 

113,844 

171, 669 

3.2 
49 
4.1 
4.1 
3.9 
3.5 
3.3 
3.2 

1918 

204 

578 

2,588 

4,831 

8,015 

12,310 

19, 747 

6,946 
12,076 
63,965 
110, 634 
170,282 
251,254 
305,214 

883 

5,662 
10,064 
33,215 
111,  719 
160, 748 
216,737 

22,212 

1919 

96,031 

1920 

80,334 

1921. 

445,656 

1922 

9titS> 

1923. 

1,176.814 

1924 - 

2,048,889 

Total -_ 

13,708,699 

471, 166 

3.4 

48,278 

920,370 

629,018 

4,772,886 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

1  Includes  testing  under  area  plan. 
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Table  493. — Cattle:  Status  of  tuberculosis  eradication  work,   by  States,  June  SO, 


State 


Accredited 


Herds 


Cattle 


Passed  one  test 


Herds 


Cattle 


Eradication  from  areas ' 


Coun- 
ties 
haying 
com- 
pleted 
one  or 
more 
tests 
of  all 
cattle 


Coun- 
ties 
inten- 
sively 
en- 


in 


testing 
cattle 


Total 
coun- 
ties 


Total 
cattle 

tested ' 


Total  tuberculin  tests, 
1917  to  June  30, 1924 


Total 
cattle 


Beactors 


Num- 
ber 


Alabama.  _ 
Arizona 

Arkansas  ._ 
California - 
Colorado.. 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

District    of    Co- 
lumbia. _- 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho... 

Illinois.  . 
Indiana. 
Iowa 

Kansas ._ 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine.. 

Maryland 

Massachusetts... 


Michigan... 

Minnesota.. 


Missouri  - 
Montana - 


Nebraska- 

Nevada.- 

New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania..- 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina  . 
South  Dakota -- 


Tennessee . 
Texas.,... 

Utah 

Vermont .. 

Virginia 


Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Indian  schools  8__ . 

Purebred  herds  in 

United  States'. 


176 
10 
45 
25 
27 

468 
741 

10 
300 

44. 


7,001 

3,559 
91 

271 

111 

1,467 

1,125 

149 


3,943 
118 


354 

15 

665 


7,467 

61 

2,408 

1,528 

407 

491 

2,586 
23 
174 
357 

376 

228 

102 

2,612 

1,211 

137 

493 

4,261 


575 
1,397 
1,439 

583 

9,579 
3,469 

341 
11,390 
3,247 

3,524 
14,905 
77,779 
85,  983 
28,  450 

7,972 

4, 
15,  576 
21,650 

4,959 

6,859 
85, 538 

3,760 
14,605 

9,026 

13, 511 

2,364 

9,624 

4,628 

129 

93,789 
2, 
62,063 
28,035 
12,  693 

5,559 

43,  056 

506 

5,697 
11,234 

13,097 
10,368 
3,120 
47, 186 
28,753 

4,938 

5,742 

95,  423 


Total 48,  273  920, 370  529, 018  4,  772,  836 


1,267 
2,155 
834 
2,004 
1,091 

1,445 
1,391 

270 
4,937 
3,752 

14,826 

1,635 

25,096 

27, 451 

5,621 

24,034 
1,513 

12,477 

1,794 

519 

46,292 

8,543 

456 

45,  763 

16,665 

6,819 

1,748 

1,861 

605 

1,958 

13,490 
101, 034 
13,723 
19,909 
241 

22,789 

15,968 
31 
745 
458 

151 

602 

8,881 

1,785 

977 

23,292 

4,756 
30,759 
4,605 


8,587 
40,882 

6,044 
95,916 

8,291 

26,681 
5,387 

654 

37, 075 
60,290 

149, 161 
35, 974 
178, 496 
384,453 
80,010 

143,143 
15,481 

86,947 
19,469 
6,248 

341,448 
171,  348 
15,780 
429,902 
239, 677 


42,397 


14,827 
16,  537 
4,235 
18,  256 

277,705 

276,155 

227,229 

122, 902 

8,048 

182,383 

129,543 

750 

7,302 

13,915 

4,506 
20,814 
48,524 
30, 119 
13,424 

200,185 
32, 759 

397,  831 
54,647 


10 


121,  699 
8,007 


42 


1,741 

1,627 


192, 221 
433, 155 
182, 106 
460,  526 
80,940 

144,689 


121,  662 
61,737 


696,  551 
154,497 
6,396 
312, 160 
226,370 

237,661 
35,  398 
21,422 


17,733 

478,347 
260,849 
227,217 
131, 554 


163,130 
148,191 


76,858 


196 


91, 101 
"~23,"658 

180,950 

26,823 

426,  397 

58,390 


140,080 
31,300 
28,139 

139,  507 
16,583 

120, 811 
49,436 

10,003 

127,  209 
108,310 

267,303 

604,599 

651, 161 

1, 009,  835 

244,505 

234,974 
95,897 
199,  939 
186,926 
74,090 

894,338 

739, 972 
148,  128 
625,  526 
401,134 

381, 198 
63,008 
93, 781 

101,310 
20,040 

866,361 
329,493 
512,648 
338,357 
129,420 

352,850 
427,151 
8,002 
83,113 
109,686 

203,585 

144,  934 
150,784 
366, 025 
268, 716 

374,298 

103,  739 

1, 144, 270 

81,327 

413 


1 
1,105 

1,040 

1,076 

564 

15, 275 
5,198 

118 
2,053 

W" 

2,648 

31,296 

12,608 

39,231 

3,948 

3,879 

3,247 
3,635 
14,548 
9,115 

22,308 

21, 857 

795 

5,675 

4,929 

9,272 

1,402 

7,768 

8,536 

91 

107, 702 
2,482 
9,703 
13,  256 
3,258 

6,112 

17,427 

576 

1,017 

4,294 

1, 

1,849 

1,800 

21,943 

6,814 

8,012 

2,040 

23,893 

682 

27 

157 


318  5, 854, 160  13,  708, 599  471, 166     3. 1 


Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

1  Accredited  herd  work  begun  in  1917;  area  work  in  1921. 

*  Includes  area  testing  in  units  smaller  than  counties. 

*  Testing  in  1917  before  work  was  organized  by  States. 
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Table  494. — Cattle:  Tick  eradication, 

progress 

and  status  of  the  work  june  30, 1924 

Counties 
quaran- 
tined 
July  1 
1906 

Counties 
quaran- 
tined 
June  30, 
1924 

Released  counties 

Cattle  dipped  year 
ending 
Juno  30,  1924 

State 

Released 
counties 
tick  free 

Beleascd 
counties 
with  one 
or  more 
infested 
herds 

Total 
counties 
released. 

Herds 

Cattle 

67 
75 
15 
58 
157 

2 
65 
81 

4 
75 

61 
44 
42 
199 
30 

7 
39 

0 
64 

4 

0 
36 
23 

0 
13 

6 
2 
0 
100 
4 

26 
21 
15 
3 
119 

2 
3 

47 
4 

46 

47 
35 
41 
49 

34 

16 

0 

1 

34 

0 
26 
11 

0 
16 

8 

7 

1 

50 

(')  26 

60 
36 
15 

4 
153 

2 
29 
58 

4 
62 

55 
42 
42 
99 
26 

680,808 
307, 956 

4,419,645 
1,809,394 

Florida 

89,882 
223,040 

670,562 
2,943,630 

Kentucky 

298,347 
126,604 

3,482,066 
1,539,072 

128,425 

149, 199 

135, 377 

6,017 

868,463 

437 

436,891 

1,191,389 
733,160 

Tennessee 

26,183 

22,591,755 

1,552 

Total 

975 

288 

458 

229 

687 

3, 004,  655 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

1  More  than  28,000  vats  were  in  use  for  official  dipping  during  the  year. 
9  No  bureau  cooperation  in  1924. 

SWINE. 

Table  495. — Swine:  Number  and  value  on  farms,  United  States,  January  1, 

1910-192$ 


Jan.  1— 

Number 

Price 

per  head 

Jan.  1 

Farm 
value 
Jan.  1 

! 

j        Jan.  1 — 

! 

Number 

Price 

per  head 

Jan.  1 

Farm 
value 
Jan.  1 

1910,  Apr.  1 

Thousands 
68, 186 
65, 620 
65,410 
61, 178 
68,933 
64,618 
67,  766 
67,503 
70, 978 

Dollars 
9.17 
9.37 
8.00 
9.86 
10.40 
9.87 
8.40 
11.75 
19.54 

Thousand 

dollars 
533,309 
615, 170 
623,  328 
603,109 
612,  951 
637,  479 
569,  573 
792,  898 

1, 387, 261 

1919 

Thousands 
74,584 
59, 344 

Dollars 
22.02 
19.07 

Thousand 
dollars 
1, 642,508 
1, 131, 674 

1911... 

1920... 

1912 

Av.  1914-1920— 
1921 

1913 

66,247 

14.61 

967,776 

1914 

1916 

56,097 
58,327 
68,427 
66, 130 
54,234 

12.97 
10.10 
11.68 
9.75 
12.34 

727,380 
589,202 
792,665 
644,496 
669,402 

1916 

1922 

1917 

1923 

1918 

1924 

1925 l 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates;  figures  in  italics  are  census  returns. 
1  Preliminary. 

Table  496. — Swine:   Yearly  losses  per  1,000  from  disease,  1888-1924 


Year  ended 
Apr.  30— 


1888. 
1889. 

1890. 
1891. 
1892 

1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 


Losses 
per 
1,000 


77.5 
61.7 
76.1 
83.7 
54.4 

63.  1 
48.6 
92.3 
127.0 
144  0 


Year  ended 
Apr.  30— 


1899, 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 

1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 


per 
1,000 


92.8 
82.  1 
64.4 
74.7 
51.5 

68.2 
57.9 
50.  8 
51.1 
48.9 


Year  ended 
Apr.  30— 


1908 

62.4 

1909 

51.0 

1910 

45.  1 

1911 

44  8 

1912 ^.. 

1913 

89.2 
110.1 

1914 

118.9 

1915 

1916 

66.2 

1917 

48.6 

Losses 
per 
1,000 


Year  ended 
Apr.  30— 


1918.. 
1919.. 
1920-. 
1921.. 
1922.. 

1923.. 
1924.. 


per 
1,000 


42.1 
41.4 


43.0 
54.4 


51.3 


i 


Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
Apr.  30. 


As  reported  by  crop  reporters  May  1  for  year  ending 
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Table  497 .—Swine:  Number  and  valve  on  farms,  by  States,  January  1,  1983-1925 


State 

Number  Jan 

.  1— 

Average  price  per  head 
Jan.  1— 

Farm  value  Jan.  1 — 

1923 

1924 

1926  > 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1923 

1924 

1925» 

Thou- 
sand 
68 
30 
59 
72 
12 

45 

546 

132 

1,200 

43 

299 
689 
316 
1,195 
612 

1,878 
703 
3,206 
4,000 
5,422 

1,177 
1,725 
3,800 
11, 094 
4,698 

566 
2,970 
5,330 
3,104 
1,205 

1,654 
1,281 
1,207 
756 
2,092 

1,401 
1,058 

225 
99 

592 

89 
57 
108 
25 

315 
217 
214 
842 

Thou- 
sand 
70 
31 
62 
65 
11 

44 

657 

133 

1,212 

44 

299 
656 
300 
1,111 
569 

1,650 
633 
3,077 
3,880. 
5,368 

1,165 
1,726 
3,800 
10,689 
4,463 

661 
3,208 
5,543 
2,980 

1,145 

1,373 
1,089 
1,063 
665 
1,904 

1, 121 
952 
292 
129 
622 

71 
67 
121 
28 

378 
221 
220 
834 

Thou- 
sand 
63 
28 
50 
56 
8 

35 
446 
113 
994 

40 

254 

576 

201 

1,000 

484 

1,485 
570 
2,462 
3,143 
4,348 

932 
1,294 
3,116 
8,958 
3,481 

586 
2,727 
4,546 
2,146 

859 

1,071 
893 
850 
665 

1,642 

841 
847 
292 
119 
466 

60 
48 
97 
25 

340 
201 

209 
709 

Dollars 
18.  £0 
17.00 
14  00 
17.00 
18.10 

17.70 
16.50 
17.50 
16.00 
11.00 

13.00 
10.50 
12  30 
13.30 
ILOO 

7.80 
7.50 
1210 
11.90 
12  50 

12.50 
13.10 
13.20 
12  80 
9.80 

13.50 
13.50 
12  00 
11.00 
8.80 

9.30 
9.30 
8.00 
7.80 

a  so 

8.80 
6.90 
13.20 
12  60 
10  60 

moo 

-  13.00 
10  90 
14  00 

1L50 
14  80 
1L20 
11.80 

Dollars 
17.00 
16.00 
13.80 
17.00 
18.00 

18.00 
14  70 
17.00 
14  60 
10  60 

1L26 
9.90 
11.00 
12  50 

11.30 

8.00 
7.00 
10  00 
9.80 

10.10 

10.00 
9.90 
10.30 
10.30 
8.50 

moo 

10.10 

looo 

9.00 
7.00 

7.40 

8.80 
7.40 
7.60 
9.00 

6.70 
6.10 
1L20 
10  00 
9.50 

9.00 
9.50 
10  10 
9.00 

9.40 

13.00 
10.60 
10  60 

Dollars 
18.50 
18.00 
14.00 
17.00 
20  00 

22.00 
17.00 
17.50 
16.00 
14  00 

12  90 
10.70 
12  00 
12  00 
11.40 

9.00 
6.50 
12  25 

11.90 
13.60 

14.00 

iaoo 

14.00 
15.00 
9.30 

.12  50 
13.20 
13.20 
12  00 
9.00 

9.00 
9.40 
8.40 
8.40 
10.00 

9.40 
8.00 
12  00 
10.50 
ILOO 

11.00 
ILOO 
1L50 
12  00 

10  50 

iaoo 

1L00 
10  26 

Thou- 
sand 
dollars 
1,244 
510 
826 
1,224 
217 

796 
8,463 
2,310 
19,200 

473 

3,887 
7,234 
3,887 
15,  894 
6,732 

14,648 

6,272 

38,780 

47,600 

67,  775 

14,712 
22,598 
50, 160 
142,003 
46,040 

7,641 
40,095 
63,  960 
34,144 
10,604 

15,382 
11, 913 
9,656 
6,897 
18. 410 

12,329 
7,300 
2,970 
1,238 
6,216 

890 

741 

1,177 

350 

3,622 
3,212 
2,397 
9,936 

Thou- 
sand 
dollars 
1,190 
496 
856 
1,105 
198 

792 
8,188 
2,261 
17, 574 

462 

3,364 

6,484 
3,300 
13,  888 
6,430 

13,200 
4  431 
30,770 
38,024 
64,217 

1L650 
17,078 
39, 140 
108,552 
37,936 

6,510 
32,401 
65,430 
26,820 

8,015 

10,160 

9,583 
7,866 
5,054 
17,136 

7,511 
6,807 
3,270 
1,290 

5,909 

639 
542 

1,222 
252 

3,553 
2,873 
2,310 
8,757 

Thou- 
sand 
dollars 
1,166 

604 

700 

935 

160 

770 

7,582 

1,978 

15,904 

660 

3,277 

6,163 

West  Virginia 

3,132 
12,000 

5,518 

13,365 

3,705 

Ohio. 

30,160 

37,402 

59, 133 

13,048 

16,  822 

43,624 

134, 370 

32,373 

7,325 

35,996 

59,  994 

25,752 

7,731 

9,639 

8,394 

•7,140 

4,746 

15,420 

7,906 

6,776 

3,504 

1,250 

5,126 

660 

528 

Utah 

1,116 

300 

3,570 

2,613 

2,299 

7,267 

68,427 

66,  130 

54,234 

1L6S 

9.76 

12.34 

792,565 

644,496 

669,  402 



Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates, 
i  Preliminary, 
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Table  498. — Hogs  on  farms:  Cumulative  percentage  changes,  1920-1924  l 


Item 

To 

Feb. 

1 

To 

Mar. 

1 

To 

Apr. 

1 

To 

May 

1 

To 

June 

1 

To 

July 

1 

To 

Aug. 

1 

To 

Sept. 

1 

To 

Oct. 

1 

To 

Nov. 

1 

To 

Deo. 

1 

To 

Jan. 
lof 
suc- 
ceed- 
ing 
year 

Increases: 
Births  «— 

1920 

P.ct. 

5.8 
5.8 
5.3 
6.2 
3.1 

3.3 
3.0 
3.2 
3.4 
1.7 

9.1 

8.8 
8.5 
9.6 

4.8 

1L7 
10.8 
10.4 
11.1 
11.0 

6.1 
6.8 
6.3 
6.7 
4.6 

2.0 
2.0 
2.2 
2.1 
2.0 

19.8 
19.6 
18.9 

18.9 
17.6 

-10.7 
-10.8 
-ltt4 
-9.3 
-12.8 

89.3 
89.2 
89.6 
90.7 
87.2 

P.ct. 
14.5 
14.5 
14.2 
17.2 
10.6 

6.2 

6.6 
6.6 
5.9 

3.4 

2a7 

21.1 
20.8 
23.1 
14.0 

20.7 
21.8 
20.6 
2a  4 
20.5 

iao 
iae 

9.3 
9.2 
6.8 

48 
3.9 
4.4 
5.7 
4.4 

35.5 
36.3 
34.3 
35.3 
31.7 

-14.8 
-15.2 
-13.5 
-12.2 
-17.7 

85.2 
84.8 
86.5 
87.8 
82.3 

P.ct. 
36.0 
38.0 
41.8 
44.5 
33.1 

9.2 
9.9 
9.7 
17 
5.0 

46.2 
47.9 
51.6 
63.2 
38.1 

30.2 
31.9 
31.4 
31.6 
29.5 

11.7 
12.2 

ia9 

10.9 

ai 

8.1 
7.2 
9.6 
12.9 
94 

50.0 
61.3 
6L9 
55.4 
47.0 

-4.8 
-3.4 

-a  4 

-2.2 
-8.9 

96.2 
96.6 
99.6 
97.8 
91.1 

P.ct. 
64.4 
67.4 

7a  8 

76.0 
00.4 

119 

12.7 
12.9 
11.7 
6.3 

76.3 

80.1 
83.7 
87.7 
66.7 

40.7 
42.8 
41.5 
42.8 
37.3 

.12.8 
13.0 
1L7 
11.8 

a6 

12.fi 
10.8 
14.6 
19.2 
13.1 

66.1 
66.6 
67.7 

73.8 
58.9 

+10.2 
--13. 5 
--16.0 

--iao 

--7.8 

na2 
nas 

116.0 
113.9 
107.8 

P.ct. 

83.1 
86.1 
88.5 
95.2 
77.3 

14.9 
15.0 
16.6 
14  0 
7.6 

98.0 
101.1 
105.0 
109.2 

84.9 

53.3 
53.3 
53.6 
63.4 
46.1 

13.5 
114 
12.5 
12.3 
8.7 

15.2 
13.3 
18.0 
23.6 
16.0 

82.0 

sao 

841 
89.2 
7tt  8 

+16.0 
+21.1 
+20.9 

+2ao 

+141 

116.0 
121.1 
120.9 

12a  o 

1141 

P.ct. 
93.3 

95.9 
99.4 
105.1 
845 

17.1 
16.7 
19.0 
16.0 
8.7 

iia4 

112.6 

118.4 
121.1 
93.2 

62.9 
62.3 
642 
62.6 
540 

13.9 
13.7 
12.7 
12.7 
8.9 

17.3 
16.6 
2a6 
26.6 
17.9 

941 
91.6 
97.5 
101.9 
8tt8 

+16.3 
+21.0 
+20.9 
+19.2 
+12.4 

116.3 
121.0 
120.9 
119.2 
112.4 

P.ct. 
102.0 
105.2 
107.6 
113.6 
90.1 

19.2 
1&7 
21.6 
17.3 
9.6 

121.2 
123  9 
129.2 
13a  9 
99.7 

70.4 
7tt  2 
71.8 
69.7 

eai 

144 
141 
13.1 
13.1 
9.1 

19.4 
17.6 
22.7 
29.4 
19.7 

104  2 
101.9 
107.6 
112.2 
88.9 

+17.0 
+22.0 
+21.6 
+18.7 
+10.8 

117.0 
122.0 
121.6 
118  7 

nas 

P.ct. 

113.6 
118  4 
121.4 
127.2 
9&  2 

22.1 
21.1 
240 

19.? 

ias 

135.7 
139.5 
145.4 
146.4 
108.7 

7ft  6 
79.6 
81.5 
77.4 
65.5 

15.1 
14  6 
13.4 
114 
9.2 

21.5 

2ao 

25.6 
32.9 
21.5 

116.2 
114  2 
12a  6 
123.7 
96.2 

+19.5 
+25.3 
+24.9 
+22.7 

+12.5 

119.5 
125.3 
124  9 
122.7 
112.5 

P.ct. 

.129.4 
136.6 
142.2 
147.8 
111.7 

25.4 
241 
27.1 
21.0 
11.8 

154  8 
160.7 
169.3 
16a  8 
123.5 

90.6 
90.9 
91.5 
843 
72.5 

15.6 
15.3 
13.8 
141 

9.4 

241 
23.6 
29.7 
37.1 
217 

13a  3 

12a  8 
135.0 
136.5 
105.6 

+24.5 
+3tt9 
+34  3 
+33.3 
+17.9 

124  5 
130.9 
134.3 
133.3 
117.0 

P.ct. 

140.7 

14a  8 

156.0 

isa4 

P.ct. 
147.3 

156.9 
163.5 
1641 

P.ct. 
152  8 

1921 

163.4 

1922 

16a  9 

1923.. 

168  3 

Brought  on  farm"'  — 
1920 

28.8 

2ai 

31.2 
243 

32.0 
31.5 
34  9 
27.7 

35.0 

1921 

35.1 

1922 

39.5 

1923... 

30.2 

Total  increase  *— 

1920 

169.6 
176.9 
187.2 
182.7 

179.3 

18a  4 
19a  4 

191.8 

187.8 

1921 

198.5 

1922 

20a4 

1923 

1915 

Decreases: 

Moved  off — 

1920 

102.3 
103.2 
105.2 
97.1 

115.9 
117.3 
1114 
111.6 

129.4 

1921 

13a  6 

1922    

13L9 

1923.. ... 

129.4 

Slaughtered  on  farms— 
1920 

17.1 
16.6 
15.3 
15.4 

22.4 
21.9 
19.4 
19.6 

35.2 

1921 

33.2 

1922 

3as 

1923 _ 

30.2 

Died— 

1920 

26.5 
28.6 
32.8 

40.2 

2a5 
29.3 
34.9 
42.8 

3a2 

1921...              

3L3 

1922 

37.2 

1923 

45.4 

Total  decreases— 

1920 

145.9 

14a  4 

153.3 
152.7 

166.8 
16a  6 
17Z7 
1740 

194  8 

1921 

195.1 

1922 

199.6 

1923 

202,0 

Net  change: 

1920 

+23.6 
+30.6 
+33.9 
+3tt0 

+12.5 
+19.9 
+25.7 
+17.8 

-7.0 

1921 

+3.4 
+18 

1922 

1923 

—16 

On  hand  compared  with 
Jan.  li- 
1920             

123.6 
13tt  5 
133.9 
130.0 

112.6 
119.9 
125.7 
117.8 

93.0 

1921 

1014 

1922          

1018 

1923 

Division  of  Orop  and  Livestock  Estimates.   Based  on  reports  of  about  7,500  farmers  reporting  monthly 
for  their  own  farms. 

» Number  on  hand,  January  1,  each  year= 100%.  .  

» Corrective  factor  0.905  applied  to  births  and  brought  on  farms  figures  prior  to  January,  1924. 


Table  499. — Hogs;  Summary  of  spring  and  fall  pig  surveys 


! 

Sows  farrowed 

Average  number  of  pigs  saved 
per  Utter ' 

Intended  farrowing' 
(Sows  bred  or  to  be  bred) 

State 

Spring, 
1922, 
com- 
pared 
with 
spring 
1921 

Fall, 
1922, 
com- 
pared 
with 
fall, 
1921 

Spring. 
1923, 
com- 
pared 
with 
spring 
1922 

Fall, 
1923, 
com- 
pared 

with 
fall, 

1922 

Spring, 
1924, 
com- 
pared 
with 

spring, 
1923 

Fall, 
1924, 
com- 
pared 
with 
fall, 
1923 

1923 

1924 

Fall, 
1922, 
com- 
pared 
with 
actual 
1921 

Spring, 
1923, 
com- 
pared 

with 
actual 
1922 

Fall, 
1923, 
com- 
pared 
with 
actual 
1922 

Spring, 
1924, 
com- 
pared 
with 
actual 
1923 

Fall, 
1924, 
com- 
pared 
with 
actual 
1923 

Spring, 
1925, 

Spring 

Fall 

Spring 

Fall 

com- 
pared 
with 
actual 
1924 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 
117.0 
160.1 
120.9 
85.4 
72.7 
152.2 
100.3 
106.9 
114.2 

98.7 
107.4 

97.5 
114.1 

90.4 
89.1 
88.3 
86.0 

Per  cent 

82.0 

103.6 

127.2 

90.2 

100.0 

108.1 

105.9 

98.6 

107.4 

104.1 
95.7 
98.9 
99.8 

92.6 

102.6 

85.5 

89.5 

Per  cent 
128.8 
158.4 
112.8 
132.9 
124.2 
114.8 
113.9 
108.8 
103.8 

117.4 
108.9 
100.7 
110.1 

97.3 
86.3 
75.2 
84.0 

Percent 
87.6 
83.7 
89.1 
107.0 
60.0 
75.5 
77.6 
82.3 
83.0 

98.1 
86.8 
87.7 
78.6 

84.5 
82.5 
77.9 
74.4 

Percent 
101.0 
89.4 
75.0 
92.9 
41.5 
67.0 
80.9 
87.2 
88.9 

76.7 
79.1 
84.7 
88.0 

82.4 
82.9 
74.4 
79.1 

6.1 
6.2 
5.5 
5.8 
6.5 
5.0 
5.8 
6.2 
5.7 

5.4 
6.9 
6.8 
6.2 

5.6 
5.1 
4.9 

4.7 

6.7 
5.3 
6.9 
6.4 
6.0 
5.4 
6.4 
5.7 
5.9 

6.1 
6.0 

5.8 
6.6 

5.4 
4.8 
4.8 
4.0 

5.7 
6.9 
6.7 
5.9 
6.5 
6.7 
6.1 
6.1 
5.5 

6.2 
6.6 
6.9 
6.2 

5.3 

4.7 
4.7 
4.6 

6.2 
•    6.7 
7.1 
5.9 
7.5 
7.3 
6.3 
6.1 
5.9 

6.4 
6.1 
6.8 

6.4 

5.3 
4.8 
5.1 
5.1 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 
137.4 
146.6 
128.3 
115.3 
64.9 
96.2 
110.4 
119.1 
119.2 

96.1 
107.2 
106.3 
101.2 

102.7 
106.7 
102.5 
110.1 

Per  cent 
160.2 
192.2 
166.8 
134.4 
165.2 
111.6 
149.3 
128.9 
137.4 

112.4 
137.0 
127.6 
126.9 

133.8 
140.7 
118.9 
127.3 

Per  cent 
130.3 
111.0 
124.0 
134.4 
92.3 
90.8 
117.3 
104.4 
109.4 

112.2 

106.1 

98.9 

108.5 

113.3 
124.2 
111.0 
117.9 

Per  cent 
119.3 
117.9 
112.1 
130.5 
137.5 
101.6 
105.1 
113.2 
108.8 

113.6 

90.9 

106.5 

108.7 

124.1 
103.5 
113.7 
112.4 

Per  cent 

113  9 

104  4 

Massachusetts 

176.5 

'"iii'o 

79.6 

102.8 

107.4 

100.4 

107.3 

125.2 
118.4 

104.9 

Virginia 

97.3 

West  Virginia 

90  7 

106  5 

112. 5 

134.0 

115.2 

Florida 

Ohio 

116.8 
122.0 
122.3 
122.3 
110.6 
122.3 
120.7 
125.0 

111.4 
109.1 
125.5 
122.6 
128.8 
132.5 
149.2 
117.1 
84.1 
111.9 
133.9 
131.7 
127.4 

107.0 
107.0 
108.3 
115.8 
106.6 
106.1 
116.9 
108.1 
116.0 
111.4 
109.0 
114.8 
108.3 

97.7 

96.3 

94.9 

104.7 

101.9 

93.7 

93.7 

90.6 

112.7 

90.4 

86.5 

89.3 

93.9 

83.9 
81.4 
76.3 
78.6 
75.8 
81.6 
81.8 
76.7 
92.2 
82.9 
80.6 
69.9 
79.7 

74.6 
68.2 
65.6 
72.6 
61.5 
69.4 
66.4 
64.2 
105.0 
81.8 
76.1 
64.1 
69.4 

5.4 
5.0 
4.9 
5.5 
5.3 
4.9 
4.5 
5.0 
5.0 
4.6 
4.5 
5.1 
4.9 

5.6 
5.6 
6.0 
6.0 
6.4 
4.7 
4.8 
6.1 
4.9 
4.4 
4.5 
5.0 
5.0 

5.6 
6.2 
5.1 
5.7 
5.4 
5.0 
4.9 
5.0 
4.9 
4.7 
4.7 
6.1 
8.0 

6.1 
5.7 
5.4 
6.3 
5.8 
5.5 
5.4 
6.6 
-    5.5 
4.7 
5.1 
5.6 
5.5 

131.7 
137.1 
149.3 
148.2 
141.2 
149.3 
148.1 
144.4 

"'m'i' 

169.7 
166.0 
149.3' 

'■' 

112.6 
119.4 
120.7 
107.4 
106.7 
109.6 
111.9 
117.7 
138.9 
119.5 
118.2 
123.2 
115.9 

123.2 
119.6 
122.3 
131.8 
123.9 
119.5 
112.4 
124.3 
203.0 
150.4 
142.0 
132.4 
125.5 

93.8 
92.4 
91.6 
98.0 
94.7 
96.7 
95.3 
92.7 
121.8 
99.3 
97.3 
87.0 
94.6 

91.7 
89.8 
81.9 
88.7 
80.9 
92.1. 
82.4 
88.6 
140.2 
103.0 
88.9 
91.2 
88.6 

85.8 
86.4 
92.3 
92.8 
92.4 
93.7 
92.4 
82.7 
90.1 
93.6 
88.5 
83.0 
89.6 

Illinois-     

Michigan _. 

130.5 
126.5 
139.8 
122.8 

Com  Belt' 

o 
o 


102. 8 

108.6 

91.0 

88.8 

85.7 

80.2 
110.0 

88.2 
172.5 
183.1 

148.6 
168.0 

78.3 
146.3 

93.4 
133.2 
123.3 
128.7 
144.3 

101.2 
97.7 
85.0 
89.7 
79.5 

76.7 
93.8 
90.1 
120.2 
131.2 

117.6 
65.5 
116.5 
130.9 
130.0 
•    130.5 
126.0 
113.6 
122.8 

91.3 
79.0 
75.6 
85.5 
74.2 

81.8 
70.8 
75.1 
106.9 
132.0 

100.1 
66.7 
91.9 
112.8 
138.5 
109.3 
107.8 
95.3 
74.2 

64.8 
63.8 
82.9 
74.8 
76.8 

66.4 
49.9 
71.8 
127.0 
115.2 

73.5 
81.8 
96.6 
73.5 
98.6 
96.7 
97.4 
91.9 
85.9 

76.2 
68.6 
84.1 
75.9 
81.4 

74.6 
59.1 
68.3 
•      95.7 
95.1 

69.6 
59.0 
50.0 

65.9' 
64.7 
82.5 
78.7 
92.4 
81.4 

6.0 

5.5 
5.0 
4.9 
4.4 

5.1 
5.0 
6.2 
5.4 
5.4 

4.8 
5.0 
6.2 
6.0 
5.4 
5.2 
5.7 
6.2 
5.8 

6.5 
5.3 
5.0 
4.6 
5.0 

4.8 
5.1 
4.9 
6.9 
5.4 

4.8 
5.0 
5.2 
6.5 
6.0 
4.9 
6.2 
6.4 
5.7 

5.2 
5.2 
4.5 
'    4.5 
4.5 

4.8 
6.1 
4.8 
5.2 
5.2 

5.0 
5.3 
4.6 
5.8 
6.1 
5.6 
6.1 
6.2 
5.7 

5.8 
5.7 
4.6 
5.2 
4.3 

5.1 
5.6 
4.9 

5.4 
5.1 

5.2 
7.0 
5.7 
6.4 
6.7 
6.1 
6.3 
6.4 
5.4 

110.9 

107.4 

96.0 

99.9 

90.5 

97.1 
109.9 
107.3 
117.1 
179.6 

127.2 
101.0 
183.4 
136.8 
140.6 
127.1 
118.5 
111.9 
132.9 

116.2 
129.9 
129.1 
134.1 
122.1 

130.4 
133.5 
147.0 
173.8 
222.4 

153.9 
110.5 
110.4 
232.1 
158.0 
161.2 
145.7 
124.0 
140.0 

86.1 
91.2 
112.1 
113.3 
117.7 

97.0 
82.6 
115.2 
128.7 
110.0. 

111.1 
78.3 
115.7 
133.3 
140.0 
111.8 
133.0 
111.8 
101.4 

79.4 
95.8 

111.6 
,111.8 

117.7 

107.2 
90.5 
105.7 
140.3 
127.3 

110.6 
116.4 
108.0 
102.6 
134.5 
126.4 
136.0 
105.8 
85.7 

92.1 

Tennessee . 

124.4 
124.8 

95.4 

A  larmma    . 

100.0 
100.6 

119.9 

Mississippi ...... 

113.7 

T,niiifllanft_. 

121.2 

Texas *.. 

106.2 

ovip-hotpft,    . 

93.2 

Arkansas                         1 

108.7 

96.0 

Wyoming 

106.7 

108.4 

121.7 

114.3 

Utah 

131.5 

86.1 

92.9 

99.0 

93.0 

116.5 

United  States 

118.6 

103.9 

91.3 

78.8 

71.8 

5.0 

5.1 

5.1 

5.5 

113.1 

128.3 

98.8 

.    94.1 

94.3 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates.    Based  on  reports  of  about  140,000  farmers  gathered  in  cooperation  with  Post  Office  Department  through  the  rural  mail  carriers. 
Periods  covered:    December  1  to  June  1  (spring),  June  1  to  December  1  (fall). 
•  Total  pigs  saved  divided  by  sows  farrowed  as  reported  by  farmers. 

'.  Intentions  are  as  of  the  close  of  the  preceding  6  months  period;  for  example,  those  for  spring  farrowing  1925  were  intentions  expressed  as  of  December  1, 1924 
» Total  of  12  States  immediately  preceding,  i.  e.  Ohio  to  Kansas. 
'  Not  including  North  Dakota. 
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Table  500. — Hogs:  Receipts  and  shipments  at  principal  markets  and  all  markets, 

'      1900-1924 

[Thousands — i.  e.,  000  omittod] 
RECEIPTS 


Year 

Chi- 
cago 

Den- 
ver 

East 

St 

Louis 

Fort 
Worth 

(') 

(') 
79 
151 
281 

463 
551 
487 
703 
808 

541 
550 
388 
404. 
5!  5 

401 
908 
1,002 
702 
583 

413 
382 
510 
480 
392 

Kan- 
sas 
City 

Oma- 
ha 

St. 
Joseph 

St. 
Paul 

Sioux 
City 

Total 
nine 
mar- 
kets 

All 
other 
mar- 
kets 
re- 
port- 
ing 

Total 
all 
mar- 
kets 
re- 
port- 
ing 

1900 

8,109 
8,290 
7,895 
7, 320 
7,239 

7,  720 
7,  275 
7,201 
8, 131 
0,  619 

5,  587 
7,103 
7,181 
7,  571 
6,018 

7,652 
9,188 
7, 169 
8,614 
8,672 

7,  526 
8,148 
8,156 
10,  460 
10,443 

116 
109 
87 
147 
102 

191 
193 
241 
280 
242 

187 
220 
222 
247 
256 

344 
467 
352 
384 
368 

311 
334 
395 
495 
569 

1,792 
1,924 
1,330 

1,  568 
1,955 

2,026 
J,  923 

2,  005 
2,  500 
2,473 

2,054 
3,124 
2,  530 
2, 584 
2,559 

2,  592 

3,  057 
2,706 

3,  256 
3,651 

3,399 
3,330 
3. 006 
4,831 

4,  580 

3,094 
3, 716 
2,279 

1,  969 
2,227 

2,  508 
2,  076 
2,  924 
3,715 
3,093 

2,  086 
3, 108 
2,  523 
2, 508 
2,205 

2,531 
2,979 

2,  277 

3,  328 
3, 141 

2,466 
2,205 
2,655 
3,015 
2,933 

2,201 
2,414 
2,247 
2,231 
2,300 

2,294 
2,  394 
2,  254 
2,  425 
2.135 

1, 894 
2,  3-':7 
2, 8.S0 
2,  543 
2,  259 

2,643 
3,117 
2,797 
3,430 
3,179 

2,708 

2,  605 
2,839 

3,  049 
3,978 

1,679 
2,105 
1,698 
1,701 
1,657 

1,900 
1,  908 
1,923 
2,349 
1,694 

1,  353 
1,  922 

1,  970 
1,809 
1,725 

1,098 

2,  199 
1,920 
2,  351 
2,126 

1,914 
1,785 
2, 001 
2,  457 
2,  234 

500 
617 
608 
760 
882 

855 
801 
807 
1,133 
725 

836 
911 
984 

1,  257 
1,590 

2,155 

2,  675 
1,928 
2,051 
2,190 

2,247 
2,210 
2,523 

3,  338 
3,751 

833 

960 

1,008 

1,008 

1,113 

1,290 
1,  158 
1.289 
1.381 
1.077 

1,044 
1,  349 
1,  698 
1,  533 
1, 257 

1,  761 
2,131 
2,149 
2,421 
2,322 

2,173 
1,739 
1,856 

2,  989 
3,732 

18, 324 
20,135 
17, 291 
16,  861 
17,816 

19,  262 

18,  939 

19,  251 
22,  07.' 
18, 920 

15,  582 

20,  720 
20,  382 

20,  570 
19,  044 

21,  840 
26,  781 
22,300 
26,  607 
26,  237 

23, 187 
22,798 
24,601 
32,  320 
32, 612 

(>) 

(•) 

09 
09 
(') 

o 
« 

09 
(!) 
09 
09 
(!) 

14,373 
16,  484 
15,  682 
18,  256 
18,232 

18,  034 
18, 303 
19, 466 
23,010 
22,802 

(•) 

1901 

09 

1902 

(') 

1903 

\>) 

1904 

09 

1905 _- 

09 

1900 

(') 

1907 _- 

09 

1908 ..._. 

1909 

(') 

1910 - 

1911 

1912 

09 
09 

09 

1913 

09 

1914.... 

(') 

1915 

1916 

.36, 213 
43,265 

1917 -. 

38,042 

1918 

1919 

1920 

44,863 
4.4,  469 

42, 121 

1921 

41, 101 

1922... 

44,067 

1923 

55,  330 

1924 

55,414 

SHIPMENTS 


1900 

1,  452 
1,301 
1,252 
1,238 
1,626 

2,028 
1,743 
1.712 
1,870 
1,664 

1,202 
1,527 
1,573 
1,673 
1,291 

1,133 
1,405 
1,219 
971 
1,101 

1,657 
2,170 
1,  852 
2,370 
2,989 

09 
<*) 

m 

0) 
« 

(') 

(!) 
(') 
(«) 
« 

(') 
(J) 
(!) 
(!) 

09 
n 

22 
27 
18 
33 

32 
22 
28 
102 
109 

418 
370 
143 
249 
373 

487 
583 
753 
711 
891 

615 
880 
079 
918 
989 

991 
1,071 
1,026 

9S0 
1,420 

1,721 
2,044 
2,378 
2,990 
3,010 

09 
(') 
(') 
0) 

0) 

09 

h 

m 
(») 

09 

o 

09 

(') 

09 
0) 

61 
98 
264 
166 
102 

65 
98 
94 
108 
44 

0) 

(') 

c) 
p> 

(j> 
c) 

c) 
o 
<«> 

w 
o 

417 
445 
295 
527 
523 

602 

486 

588 

889 

1,065 

37 
49 

170 
51 

211 

172 
171 
119 
284 
278 

238 
217 
407 
381 
331 

631 
726 
796 
889 
648 

710 
695 
613 

869 
867 

83 
117 

91 
122 

93 

68 
60 
117 
84 
47 

34 
41 

167 
70 

153 

174 
92 
87 
285 
209 

330 
267 
355 
455 
629 

45 
55 
29 

50 
72 

33 
20 
73 
253 
137 

194 
244 
228 
320 
531 

795 
1,181 
868 
877 
868 

342 
511 
482 
609 
835 

110 
123 
143 
539 
614 

279 
145 

240 
237 
180 

188 
320 
522 
453 
230 

571 
824 
891 
911 
913 

879 

690 

666 

1,205 

1,492 

2,145 
2,015 
1,828 
2,  249 
2,989 

3, 067 
2,722 
3,014 
3,439 
3,197 

2, 409 
3,229 
3,570 
3,815 
3,525 

4,784 
5,864 
5,473 
5,624 
5,817 

6,338 
6,983 
7, 056 
9,  597 
11,040 

0) 

09 

0) 

(') 
(s) 

(') 
(') 

(>) 
(') 

09 

(') 

0) 

09 

3,836 
0,115 
7,098 
8,749 
8,549 

8,960 
7,726 
8,276 
9,  545 
9,163 

(») 

1901 

<v 

1902 

<') 

1903 

09 

1904 

(') 

1905 _. 

(.') 

1906 

(.') 

1907 

8 

1908 

1909 _ 

« 

1910 

« 

1911 

c) 

1912_ 

p> 

1913 -. 

I*) 

1914 _ 

w 

1915 

8,620 

1910 -. 

11,979 

1917 

12,  571 

1918 _ 

14,373 

1919 

14,366 

1920 

15,298 

1921 

14,709 

1922 

15,  332 

1923 

19,143 

1924 

20,203 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Prior  to  1915  receipts  compiled  from  yearbooks  of  stock- 
yard companies;  subsequent  figures  compiled  from  data  of  the  reporting  service  of  the  Livestock,  Meats  and 
Wool  Division.  Prior  to  1915  shipments  compiled  from  yearbooks  o  (stockyard  companies,  except  East 
St.  Louis  (1900  to  1906  fromfom-teenthannualreport  of  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry;  1907  to  1914  from  Mer- 
chants' Exchange  Annual  Report);  subsequent  figures  from  data  of  the  reporting  service  of  the  Live- 
stock, Meats  and  Wool  Division. 


1  Not  in  operation. 


'  Figures  not  available  prior  to  1915. 
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Table  501. — Hogs:  Receipts  at  all  public  stockyards,  1916-1924 
[Thousands— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Total 

19151... 

3,959 

3,449 

3,199 

2,487 

2,768 

2,874 

2,368 

2,024 

1,966 

2,457 

3,728 

4,934 

36, 213 

1916>... 

5,309 

4,233 

3,489 

2,852 

3,332 

3,054 

2,524 

2,634 

2,386 

3,640 

4,873 

4,939 

43,265 

1917 

5,084 

3,933 

3,369 

2,961 

3,264 

2,791 

2,563 

1,853 

1,615 

2,676 

3,941 

3,992 

38, 042 

1918 

4,444 

4,486 

4,424 

3,696 

3,345 

2,979 

3,099 

2,467 

2,376 

3,399 

4,594 

5,554 

44, 893 

1919 

5,855 

4,412 

3,643 

3,648 

3,831 

3,773 

2,974 

2,095 

2,397 

3,121 

3,740 

4,980 

44,469 

1920 

6,262 

3,422 

3,940 

3,024 

4,210 

3,709 

2,811 

2,491 

2,391 

2,789 

3,872 

4,200 

42, 121 

1921 

4,700 

4,009 

3,386 

3,229 

3,328 

3,579 

2,727 

2,656 

2,655 

3,214 

3,687 

3,931 

41, 101 

1922 

4,278 

3,613 

3,411 

3,066 

3,737 

3,776 

2,980 

3,037 

3,062 

3,682 

4,421 

5,004 

44,067 

1923 

5,306 

4,492 

4,927 

4,318 

4,524 

4,204 

4,181 

3,714 

3,607 

4,816 

6,416 

5,825 

55,330 

1924 

6,253 

5,335 

4,833 

4,374 

4,321 

4,296 

4,091 

3,197 

3,216 

3,990 

4,904 

6,604 

55,414 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research. 
Livestock,  Meats  and  Wool  Division. 


Compiled  from  data  of  the  reporting  service  of  the 


1  Complete  information  for  1915  and  1916,  particularly  on  disposition  of  stock,  is  not  obtainable  from 
many  of  these  markets. 


Table  502. — Hogs:  Receipts  at  Chicago,  East  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  Omaha, 

combined,  1900-1924 

[Thousands— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1900 

1,502 
1,528 
1,609 
1,316 

1,440 

1,610 
1,608 
1,499 
2,225 

1,265 
1,457 
1,489 
1,175 

1,445 
1,269 
1,356 
1,332 
1,672 

1,240 

1,174 

1,197 

938 

1,113 
1,249 
1,206 
1,165 
1,445 

1,190 

1,222 

995 

1,016 

1,125 
1,043 
1,075 
1,210 
1,086 

1,424 
1,523 
1,148 
1,195 

1,213 
1,297 
1,306 
1,455 
1,454 

1,333 
1,275 
1,174 
1,171 

1,200 
1,357 
1,372 
1,312 
1,315 

1,043 

1,461 

824 

1,107 

660 

999 

1,144 

1,298 

1,072 

1,025 

1,110 

827 

961 

1,035 

935 

1,149 

1,020 

992 

1,029 
940 

778 
875 

762 
884 
837 
925 
937 

1,303 

1,150 

1,068 

836' 

940 

1,128 

947 

930 

1,363 

1,428 
1,694 
1,229 
1,068 

1,369 
1,315 
1,046 
894 
1,580 

1,414 

1901 

1,811 
1,374 

1902 

1903 

1,437 

1904 _. 

1,417 

1905 

1,473 

1906 

1,221 
1,403 

1907 

1908 

1,703 

1909 

1,703 
1,179 
1,270 
1,908 
1,640 

1,359 
1,128 
1,302 
1,612 
1,315 

1,602 
934 
1,516 
1,358 
1,170 

1,161 
788 
1,304 
1,252 
1,154 

1,299 
1,057 
1,521 
1,381 
1,257 

1,187 
1,138 
1,487 
1,218 
1,328 

929 

892 

1,200 

1,092 

1,129 

823 
893 
976 
846 
1,095 

846 
687 
970 
763 
1,081 

966 

768 

1,231 

1,093 

1,153 

1,184 
1,020 
1,533 
1,207 
1,288 

1,261 

1910 

1,134 

1911 

1912 

1,451 
1,387 

1913 

1,655 

Av.  1909-1913. 

1,540 

1,343 

1,316 

1,132 

1,303 

1,272 

1,048 

927 

869 

1,042 

1,246 

1,378 

1914 

1,479 
1,669 
2,313 
2,199 
1,657 
2,418 
2,136 

1,328 
1,640 
1,950 
1,697 
1,888 
1,978 
1,357 

1,182 
1,511 
1,516 
1,367 
1,963 
1,631 
1,630 

1,001 
1,080 
1,154 
1,205 
1,697 
1,571 
1,059 

1,065 
1,234 
1,366 
1,320 
1,464 
1,644 
1,686 

1,167 
1,222 
1,283 
1,125 
1,246 
1,680 
1,433 

927 
1,037 
1,090 
1,083 
1,356 
1,314 
1,131 

832 
921 

1,221 
757 

1,047 
829 
988 

827 
803 
954 
545 
932 
913 
795 

1,093 
848 

1,407 
902 

1,376 

1,129 
894 

1,158 
1,387 
1,996 
1,286 
1,794 
1,485 
1,381 

1,640 

1915 

2,066 

1916 

2,091 

1917 

1,461 

1918 

2,207 

1919 

2,049 

1920 

1,611 

Av.  1914-1920. 

1,982 

1,691 

1,543 

1,252 

1,397 

1,308 

1,134 

942 

824 

1,093 

1,498 

1,875 

1921 

1,916 
1,785 
2,173 
2,509 

1,708 
1,454 
1,879 
2,202 

1,346 
1,303 
2,017 
1,913 

1,276 
1,130 
1,778 
1,662 

1,340 
1,520 
1,840 
1,656 

1,493 
1,646 
1,730 
1,752 

1,122 
1,263 
1,827 
1,678 

1,092 
1,216 
1,616 
1,297 

946 
1,104 
1,515 
1,218 

1,092 
1,299 
1,917 
1,490 

1,459 
1,631 
2,049 
1,891 

„  1,  558 

1922 

1,905 

1923 

2,215 

1924 

2,665 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Prior  to  1915  from  yearbooks  of  stockyard  companies; 
subsequent  figures  compiled  from  data  of  the  reporting  service  of  the  Livestock,  Meats  and  Wool  Divi- 
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Table  503. — Hogs:  Receipts,  local  slaughter,  and  stocker  and  feeder  shipments, 
public  stockyards,  1915-19S4 
[Thousands— i.  e.,  000  omlttedj 
RECEIPTS 


Market 


1916      1916 


1917       1918 


1919 


1920 


1921       1922 


1923 


1924 


Albany,  N.  Y_. 
Amanita,  Tex.. 

Atlaata,  da 

Augusta,  Qa... 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Boston,  Mass 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Chattanooga,  Tenn . 

Cheyenne,  Wyo 

Chicago,  Dl 


Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Cleveland,  Ohio.. 

Dallas,  Tex 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Denver,  Colo 


Detroit,  Mich 

East  St.  Louis,  Dl.. 

El  Paso,  Tex 

E  vansville,  Ind 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind... 


Port  Worth,  Tax.. 

Fostoria.  Ohio 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Jacksonville,  Pla.. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J*. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Knoxville,  Ten». . 

Lafayette,  Ind 

Lancaster.  Pa 

Laredo,  Tex 


New  York,  N.Y 

North  Bait  Lake,  Utah. 

Ogden,  Utah.. ... 

Oklahoma,  Okla 

Omaha,  Nebr 


Pasco,  Wash 

Peoria,  111... 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa... 
Portland,  Oreg... 


Pueblo,  Colo-— 
Richmond,  Va.. 
Roanoke,  va... . 
St.  Jpsepb,  .Mo- 
st, Paul,  Minn. 


San  Antonio,  Tex... 

Seattle,  Wash.. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Sioux  Falls,  8.  Dak. 
Spokane,  Wash 


1,002 

22 

1,692 
16 

7, 652     9,"l88 


1,806 


1,180 
977 


118 
344 

543 

2,592 
4 


464 

68 

2,435 


1,175 

2,531 

11 


Los  Angeles,  Calif 

Louisville,  Ky 

Marion,  Ohio 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 583 


Montgomery,  Ala. 

Moultrie,  Qa. 

Nashville,  Tenn... 

Newark,  N.J 

New  Orleans,  La... 


Springfield,  Ohio... 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Wichita,  Kans 

Discontinued' 


Total. 


1,260 
970 

101 
91 

467 

650 

3,057 

13 

139 


968 
76 

2,576 
12 

1,137 

2,979 
11 
119 
26 


738 


1 
536 


485 
2,643 


281 

168 

1,091 

303 

5 
73 


1,698 

2,155 


1,761 


250 


476 

448 


36,213 


337 
"61 


50 
19 
36 
7 
810 

20 
1,114 

14 

9 

7,169 

1,239 

898 

87 

88 

352 

431 

2,706 

21 

148 


1,062 
67 

2,351 

16 

744 

2,277 

15 

123 


P) 

411 


349 


759 
3,117 


370 
227 
878 
323 

,   19 
99 


2,199 
2,674 


179 
2,131 


37 


304 

82 

573 

630 


43, 265 


479 


5 

11 

47 

8 

805 

14 
1,301 

13 

1 

8,614 

1,463 

1,314 

62 

118 
384 

408 

3,256 

19 

222 


763 

96 

2,750 

72 


3,328 
12 

186 
578 


552 
42 
57 

634 

2,797 


262 

219 

1,746 

222 

.:  17 
78 


130 

2,149 

6 


278 

58 

495 

465 


38,042 


758 

49 

3 

545 

48 

"581 

"60 


9 
963 


1,352 

14 

3 

8,672 

1,674 

1,084 

45 

108 

368 

389 

3,651 
17 

255 


79 
2,936 

78 
468 

3,141 
37 

198 


651 
45 
59 

671 
3,430 


395 
273 

1,808 


23 


2,351 
2,061 

30 

127 

2,421 

62 

44 


255 

56 

618 

839 


44,863 


750 

155 

11 

585 


171 
"727 
"63 


2 

7 

68 

7 

1,154 

14 
1,494 

11 

10 

7,526 

1,478 

1,012 

56 

129 
341 

444 

3,399 

15 

243 


413 

99 

2,897 

100 

629 

2,466 
42 
204 

185 


428 

217 
30 
654 

109 

"615 


91 

10 

1,238 

8 

1,603 

17 

45 
8,148 

1,435 
960 

52 
131 
334 

359 

3,330 

29 

219 


0) 

106 

124 

11 

1,343 


1,475 
13 
35 

8,156 

1,347 

1,092 
71 
139 


445 

3,606 

35 

235 


382 
107 


509 

2,205 
14 

166 
44 


677 

53 

104 

470 

3,179 

7 

390 

345 

1,779 

'205 

'    24 
156 


2,126 
2,190 

25 

126 

2,322 

174 


232 

72 
494 


44,469 


755 
34 
78 

341 
2,708 

-  2 
354 
481 

2,439 
175 

14 

212 


1,914 
2,247 

39 

95 

2,173 

247 

47 


264 
102 
382 

557 


42, 121 


382 
95 

8 
489 

97 

42 

436 


50 

902 

56 

177 

371 

2,665 

2 

424 

485 

2,277 

•150 

5 

170 


510 
105 
2,267 
81 
458 

2,655 
57 

105 
76 


497 

109 

10 

466 

95 
52 

517 


1,785 
2,209 

70 

134 

1,739 

452 


148 
113 


41, 101 


41 

1,091 
84 
198 
604 

2,839 

1 

386 

473 

2,690 

224 

11 

219 


2,061 
2,523 


151 

1,856 

533 

48 


140 
132 
570 


44,067 


(') 

65 

201 

11 

1,547 

5 

1,831 

16 

69 

10,460 

1,401 

1,185 

111 

167 
495 

538 

4,831 

27 

256 

58 


111 

2,876 
107 
513 

3,615 
44 

129 

155 

2 

227 
626 
103 
85 
555 

73 

33 

492 

576 

46 

1,160 
234 
256 
488 

3,649 

2 

673 

358 

3,054 

287 

16 

273 

9 

2,457 

3,338 

61 

218 

2,989 

503 

82 

64 
158 
166 
706 
101 


55,330 


(0 

21 

159 

7 

1,513 

8 

1,656 

19 

170 

10,443 

1,365 

1,269 

108 

161 
569 

656 

4,580 
28 
191 
91 

392 
117 
2,865 
86 
635 

2,933 
52 

142 
81 
3 

270 
470 
82 
80 
523 

62 
30 

312 

605 

50 

1,190 

476 


3,978 

9 

880 

375 

3,038 

367 


329 

io 

2,234 
3;  761 

64 

275 

3,732 

122 


91 
154 
193 
734 

34 


55,414 


» Not  over  600. 

•  Includes  only  those  markets  which  have  been  totally  discontinued. 
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Table  503. — Hogs:  Receipts,  local  slaughter,  and  stocker  and  feeder  shipments, 

public  stockyards,  1915—1984 — Continued 

[Thousands— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 

LOCAL  SLAUGHTER' 


Market 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Albany,  N.  Y 

3 
27 

5 
558 
488 

1 
24 

3 
514 
617 

7 

7,643 

706 

850 

62 

60 

366 

287 

2,276 

7 

40 

2 
37 

5 
661 
730 

13 

7,572 

823 

729 

45 

61 

336 

336 

2,231 

9 

31 

2 
42 

5 
874 
631 

11 

5,870 

789 

610 
56 

76 
310 
360 

1,678 
11 

80 

(') 

61 

7 

1,013 

670 

17 

5,977 

898 

688 

52 

-83 

311 

269 

1,289 

14 

73 

(') 

62 
9 

1,020 
663 

13 

6,323 
669 
750 
71 

99 

367 

279 

1,229 

17 

65 

95 

7 

1,202 

834 

16 

8,092 
784 
927 
111 

101 
394 
358 
1,842 
22 

78 

18 

377 

9 

1,792 

26 

613 

2,721 

22 

61 

20 

2 

211 

366 

28 

66 

548 

5 

26 
180 

576 
42 
1,160 
51 
66 

410 
2,780 

78 

726 

747 
784 

1,197 
849 

Buffalo,  N.  Y _•_ 

19 

6,519 
656 
S26 

7,784 
601 
776 
101 

67 

444 

561 

1,987 

5,950 
688 

578 
87 

57 

327 

297 

1,680 

.  15 

36 

7,451 
854 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

987 

Dallas,  Tex 

108 

83 
331 

102 

459 

350 

1,600 

1,570 
25 

El  Paso,  Tex.    

24 

52 

19 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 

392 

860 

1 

1,511 

797 

27 

1,326 

15 

744 

1,978 

6 

39 

568 

13 

1,394 

68 

566 

2,655 

1 

33 

8 

464 

10 

1,434 

66 

468 

2,600 

3 

37 

13 

322 

10 

1,359 

72 

629 

1,838 

2 

40 

11 

277 

11 

1,377 

47 

509 

1,713 

9 

44 

17 

416 

7 

1,528 

26 

458 

2,052 

18 

56 

20, 

349 

11 

1,496 

1,577 

It 

1,175 

2,114 

1 

1,137 

2,527 

4 

57 

535 

1,872 
26 

68 

27 

3 

268 

129 

168 

132 

138 
2 

173 
10 

2 

534 

3 

156 
13 

1 

509 

5 

180 
16 

4 
482 

2 
26 
113 

231 

29 

6 

459 

3 

45 

125 

323 

25 

60 

666 

529 

394 

463 

415 

8 

19 

29 

46 

57 

67 

82 

186 

609 

52 

349 

1 

41 

552 

31 

3 

530 

2,001 

36 
651 
39 
52 

504 
2,541 
(') 
143 
264 

279 
137 
(') 
58 

43 

677 

39 

67 

360 
2,631 
(') 
153 
329 

279 
103 

45 

755 
25 

47 

288 
1,998 
(■) 
135 
457 

413 
91 

40 
902 

36 
47 

331 
1,971 

34 

1,091 

42 

47 

449 
2,226 

42 

New  York,  N.  Y 

363 

1,199 

North  Salt  Lake,  Utah 

69 

68 

476 
2,012 

732 
2,391 

274 

3,109 

125 

132 

96 
202 

290 
129 

164 

457 

505 

112 

1 

169 

105 
439 

507 
158 
(') 
216 

118 
331 

697 
187 
(') 
260 
3 

2,001 

2,728 

45 

214 

1,781 

69 

58 

5 

21 

165 

623 
20 

136 

PhilaHnlphla,  P|» 

365 

Pittsburg,  Pa - — 

157 
173 

155 
189 

674 

180 

C) 

70 

5 

74 

154 

210 

311 

1 

1,524 
1,370 

2,107 

1,499 

1,833 

1,068 

28 

130 

1,257 

(0 
25 

2,064 

1,307 

15 

125 

1,511 

(') 
34 

1,919 

1,317 

7 

124 

1,411 

(') 
42 

1,584 

1,905 

16 

92 

1,296 

5 
32 

1,517 

1,668 

33 

132 

1,047 

67 
21 

1,706 

2,039 

41 

149 

1,194 

74 
32 

LOOS 

Jit    P«nf,  Minn 

2,919 

to 

Seattle,  Wash 

179 
1,307 

270 

1,189 

2,227 

Sioux  Tails,  S.  Dak 

58 

3 

18 

94 

8 

102 
82 

564 
421 

53 

55 

392 
350 

46 

54 

503 
649 

63 

71 

469 
365 

86 
101 

356 
370 

24 

112 

348 
392 

14 
129 

527 
403 

26 

Washington,  D.  C 

471 
346 

193 
689 

6 

Total 

!4,893 

10,984 

25, 440 

iO,  441 

10,018 

26,761 

26, 335 

28,737 

16, 172 

35, 188 

'  Not  over  500.  '  Includes  only  those  markets  which  have  been  totally  discontinued. 

■  Compiled  from  reports  of  stock  sold  or  driven  out  for  local  slaughter,  made  by  stockyards  to  the  Live- 
stock, Meats,  and  Wool  Division. 
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Table  503. — Hogs:    Receipts,  local  slaughter,  and  stocker  and  feeder  shipments, 
public  stockyards,  1915-1924 — Continued 

[Thousands — i.  e.,  000  omitted] 
STOCKER  AND  FEEDER  SHIPMENTS 


Market 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

(') 
4 
1 
1 

2 
26 
2 

(') 

17 
2 

77 
8 

10 

(') 
4 
1 

(') 

1 

14 
1 

1 
8 

5 
0) 
(') 

1 

1 

1 

(') 
2 

(') 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

45 

1 
3 

2 
4 

3 

2 

2 
4 

I 

2 

9 
13 

22 

1 

12 

(') 

12 

32 
8 

98 
4 

10 

30 
5 

47 
3 
4 

22 

5 
44 

8 

4 

26 
(') 

63 
5 
9 

93 
(') 

41 
2 
6 

1 
22 

4 
18 

283 

54 

1 

11 

1 

3 

5 

27 
2 

35 
(') 

18 
(') 
S 

89 
5 

45 
3 

175 
1 
1 

56 
3 

41 
1 

244 
1 
3 

24 
1 

17 
2 

200 

6 

52 

2 

21 

94 
1 

7 

34 
4 
17 
(') 

162 
2 

5 

6 

3 

15 

1 
22 

1 

134 

0) 

3 

1 

« 

.  17 

2 
2 
6 

2 

17 
1 

28 
4 

8 

22 

11 
2 
4 

8 
2 

1 

19 
3 
2 

2 

2 

0) 

5 

1 

1 

15 

9 

3 

2 

12 

1 

1 

10 

1 
1 
(') 
3 
1 

4 
17 
14 

1 

4 

23 

36 

28 

18 

1 

(') 

4 

5 

1 

70 
73 

3 

1 

1 
69 
13 

1 

4 

1 

18 

34 

173 
2 

2 

41 

3 

9 

1 

87 

3 

3 

4 

13 
43 

8 

3 
3 

11 

21 

7 

1 
2 

2 
13 
4 

1 
•   1 

5 
9 

6 

2 

North  Salt  Lake,  Utah 

1 

1 
6 

is 

26 

7 

10 

1 

(') 

3 

8 

5 

7 

4 

3 

14 

15 

1 

27 

103 
2 
2 

33 
2 

15 
2 

20 
6 

17 

P) 

(') 
24 

161 
2 
3 

28 
2 

12 
2 

23 
6 

11 

8 

9 

104 
4 

1 
19 
3 

6 
(') 
13 
3 

17 

18 

20 

(') 
11 

109 
13 

1 
9 
4 

7 

20 
4 

2 

17 

151 
10 
3 
9 
4 

9 
(') 

32 
(') 

1 

11 

23 
29 

33 

232 
1 

13 

127 

7 

3 

8 

109 

5 

8 

(') 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak 

1 

12 

6 

1 

44 
6 

27 

Total 

194 

788 

989 

902 

728 

499 

593 

820 

497 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  data  ol  the  reporting  service  of  the 
Livestock,  Meats,  and  Wool  Division. 

1  Not  over  500.  '  Includes  only  those  markets  which  have  been  totally  discontinued. 
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Table  504. — Feeding  swine:  Shipments  from  public  stockyards,  by  months,  1984 


Origin  and  desti- 
nation 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


June 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Total 


HABEET  ORIGIN 

Denver,  Colo 

Fort  Worth,  Tex_. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.. 
Kansas  City,  Kans 
Los  Angeles,  Calif  . 

Nat'l   Stockyards, 
HI 

Oklahoma,  Okla 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Portland,  Oreg 

Sioux  City,  Iowa.- 

South  St.   Joseph, 
Mo 

South  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Wichita,  Kans 

All  other  inspected. 

Total-— 


No. 

975 

1,142 

728 

11,317 

411 

844 
1,620 
1,867 
1, — 

112 

'     144 

7,660 
3,517 
3,691 


No. 

993 
1,206 

920 

10,752 

182 

710 

688 

2,937 

1,764 

392 


No. 
62 

874 

824 

12,342 

549 

2,531 

596 

2,365 

2,679 


iVo. 

294 

894 

2,322 

21,572 


No. 

625 

741 

2,060 

11,702 


No. 

598 

480 

2,084 

7,910 


No. 

697 

441 

1,342 

2,186 


No. 
567 
830 
925 

6,409 


No. 

211 

701 

533 

11,098 


4,671 

774 

1, 795 

1,701 


31 

8,450 
2,647 
2,297 


10, 082 
3,064 
3,622 


241 

9,311 
6,340 
2,580 


2,299 

485 

1,657 

1,511 

61 


487 

10, 518 
2,508 
2,139 


2,331 

397 

1,651 

2,181 

104 


5,944 
1,038 
2,564 


1,328 
487 
200 

1,707 
73 


463 


4,342 
1,640 


2,416 
1,603 

710 
1,762 

251 


3,248 
1,148 
3,558 


1,007 
1, 

1,290 
796 
412 


No. 
1,245 
627 
1,163 

14,058 
119 

1,885 
287 
1,645 
2,853 
1,066 


iVo. 
1,047 
566 
1,422 

5,576 


No. 
642 

596 
935 

4,901 


616 

750 

2,972 

1,455 

2,118 


1,043 

793 

2,178 

1,101 

186 


6,156 
2,297 
4,064 


18,  519 
1,431 
3,815 


541 

16,972 
1,096 
1,712 


279 

16,592 

779 

2,161 


No. 
8,516 
9,098 
15,258 
118,823 
1,261 

21,681 
9,578 
21,267 
20,446 
4,800 


2,498 

117,79* 
26,605 
36,066 


34,964 


40,076 


51, 496 


36,793 


27,350 


18,869 


22,604 


29,663 


48,774 


6,843 


32,185 


413, 591 


STATE  DESTINA- 
TION 


California- . 
Colorado.-. 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Michigan... 
Minnesota.. 

Missouri 

Nebraska... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma.. 

Oregon 

Tennessee.. 

Texas 

All  other 


609 

975 

3,663 

1,146 

5,f" 

2,937 
573 
2,100 
3,681 
2,758 

417 

1,295 

976 

919 

3,457 

3,562 


182 
993 

2,511 
920 

7,375 

1,723 
2,139 

2,735 
4,219 
3,641 

192 

802 
1,690 

313 
2,525 
2,109 


549 

195 

3,849 

1,176 

10,710 

1,707 
1,327 
1,569 
4,923 
3,368 

294 

444 

2,311 

338 

1,100 

6,216 


341 

148 

5,574 

3,614 

12,162 

3,015 

1,508 
1,708 
8,626 
8,274 

1,397 
902 

1,414 
224 

3,416 

4,172 


91 

485 

3,456 

2,485 

8,747 

873 

1,018 

3,856 

4,324 

2,496 

644 

486 

1,397 

216 

1,753 

4,467 


598 
2,187 
2,839 
3,224 

561 

734 

2,359 

2,246 

3,111 

1,123 

397 

1,819 

i 

1,1 

3,599 


697 
1,183 
1,342 
I,"- 

651 

711 

2,043 

697 

787 

148 

970 

1,666 

207 

1,940 

4,142 


475 

If  I 

1,664 

2,085 

522 
1,171 

931 
1,800 
1,486 

44 
1,704 
1,662 
221 
2,049 
4,970 


211 
4,056 

805 
7,010 

438 
688 

2,135 
789 

2,045 

1,190 

737 

584 

1,949 

6,667 


119 

285 

7,505 

i,r~ 

8,i 

1,235 

2,529 
5,774 
2,685 
3,908 

419 

287 

2,753 

458 

1,578 

9,298 


370 

3,789 
1,750 
3,807 

1,201 

1,615 
7,694 
1,194 
4,371 

1,382 

760 
1,037 

434 
2,448 
5,001 


179 
4,720 
1,070 
2,803 

1,774 
1,397 
6,638 
1,287 
2,869 

522 
1,570 
1,080 

654 
2,073 
3,659 


1,891 

5,  611 
44,313 
20,116 
74,140 

16,627 
15, 410 
39,542 
36,471 
34,104 

7,772 
10,966 
18,442 

5,401 
26,924 
66,882 


Total 34, 964  33, 969  40, 076  51, 495  36, 793  27, 356  18, 869  22, 604  29, 663  48,  774  36, 843  32, 186  413, 691 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  inspection 
records. 

Table  505. — Hogs:  Receipts,  local  slaughter,  and  stacker  and  feeder  shipments  at 
certain  public  stockyards,  1924 

[Thousands— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Stockyard 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

Baltimore,  Md.: 

Local  slaughter 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.: 

175 

141 

170 
89 

L274 
881 

148 
120 

158 
66 

L073 

685 

147 
117 

142 
63 

874 
589 

0 

105 
69 

1 

126 
103 

46 
39 

8 

127 
98 

13d 
76 

701 

521 

114 
76 

(') 

108 

85 

53 

48 

4 

128 
104 

128 
70 

688 
506 

('). 

117 
74 

1 

111 
88 

56 
49 

8 

108 
84 

130 

75 

782 
614 

(') 

108 
69 

(') 

98 
80 

67 
46 

1 

90. 
74 

100 
52 

776 

578 

(') 

106 
74 

O 

82 
62 

46 
34 

2 

92 
76 

105 
53 

691 

457 

95 

71 

120 
60 

518 

385 

117 
89 

139 
67 

668 
493 

(») 

117 
66 

0) 

102 
72 

35 
27 

2 

143 
117 

160 
85 

1,062 
719 

(') 

117 
68 

m 

121 
88 

32 
26 

2 

143 
106 

.   '171 

;10t 

1,436 
L023 

..$'.. 

91 

<") 

161 
46 

51 
42 

2 

1,513 
1,197 

:L«6 
849 

10,443 

Local  slaughter 

Chicago,  111.: 

Local  slaughter 

Stocker  and  feeder 

7,«1 
0) 

1,365 

Cincinnati,  Ohio: 

137 
80 

:   117 
79 

O 

89 
76 

57 
46 

10 

85 
51 

(') 

70 
51 

34 
.23 

3 

100 
58 

(') 

84 
67 

33 
22 

1 

Local  slaughter 

Stocker  and  feeder 

.    2. 

Cleveland,  Ohio: 

128 
109 

70 

68 

11 

987 

"  669 

Local  slaughter 

Denver,  Colo.: 

Local  slaughter 

Stocker  and  feeder 
shipments 

459 

64 

1  Not  over  600. 
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Table  505. — Hogs:  Receipts,  local  slaughter,  and  stocker  andjeeder  shipments  at 
certain  public  stockyards,  1924 — Continued 


[Thousands— i.  e 

.,  000  omitted] 

Stockyards 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Not. 

Dec. 

Total 

Detroit,  Mich.: 

71 
43 

(') 

499 
203 

1 

S3 
46 

1 

323 
189 

1 

60 
60 

331 
208 

12 

28 
26 

1 

62 
62 

37 
31 

2 

405 
339 

1 

315 
69 

35 
22 

1 

244 
187 

1 

484 
373 

10 

361 
186 

(0 

93 
86 

4 

42 
23 

(') 

453 
170 

1 

43 

36 

1 

234 

122 

1 

47 
47 

250 
158 

12 

25 
25 

(') 

38 
37 

25 
21 

2 

426 
319 

2 

283 
64 

34 
10 

2 

206 
144 

1 

359 
279 

10 

381 
184 

(0 

75 
70 

3 

56 
34 

0) 

388 
123 

1 

45 
40 

(') 

179 

104 

1 

45 
45 

223 
127 

14 

19 
20 

1 

37 
37 

28 
22 

(') 

428 
327 

1 

254 
48 

35 
15 

2 

172 
115 

1 

336 

259 

13 

393 
212 

(') 

58 
53 

3 

65 
41 

50 
30 

36 
21 

1 

361 
138 

1 

21 
18 

(') 

251 

146 

2 

33 
33 

236 
162 

8 

20 
19 

22 
15 

18 
12 

32 
20 

(') 

312 

84 

« 

26 
21 

(') 

188 
91 

1 

33 
33 

186 
103 

12 

18 
17 

45 
29 

W 

379 
112 

1 

24 
20 

1 

195 

109 

1 

53 
53 

266 
172 

18 

25 
25 

(') 

64 
63 

35 
30 

(') 

177 
149 

1 

263 
65 

31 
13 

3 

164 
117 

1 

285 
226 

19 

174 
139 

(') 

60 
48 

2 

54 
37 

(') 

355 
125 

26 
24 

1 

275 
152 

1 

54 
54 

242 
169 

6 

29 
30 

80 
76 

24 

20 

(') 

232 
170 

2 

315 
66 

27 

J  3. 

1 

210 
171 

2 

361 
280 

17 

238 
166 

65 
45 

0) 

449 
185 

1 

42 
41 

(') 

371 
221 

1 

58 
58 

344 
241 

7 

34 
34 

(') 

70 
69 

36 
32 

437 
359 

338 

78 

30 
.      19 

1 

294 
243 

1 

682 
436 

16 

478 
253 

556 

Local  slaughter 

Stocker  and  feeder 

East  St.  Louis,  111.: 

350 
1 

388 
120 

2 

37 
32 

1 

200 
107 

2 

60 
50 

233 
134 

22 

12 
11 

392 
113 

2 

31 
29 

1 

212 
113 

2 

37 
37 

237 
153 

13 

20 
21 

319 
118 

1 

24 

23 

(') 

245 
117 

1 

30 
30 

205 
129 

3 

24 
24 

285 

79 

(') 

20 
19 

(') 

192 
106 

1 

35 
35 

180 
116 

7 

16 
16 

4,580 

Local  slaughter 

Stocker  and  feeder 

shipments 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.: 

1,570 

11 

392 

Local  slaughter 

Stocker  and  feeder 

shipments 

Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

349 

6 

2,866 

Local  slaughter 

Stocker  and  feeder 

shipments 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.: 

1,577 

15 

536 

Local  slaughter 

Kansas.  City,  Mo.: 

535 
2,933 

Local  slaughter 

Stocker  and  feeder 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.: 

1,872 
134 
270 

Local  slaughter 

Stocker  and  feeder 

shipments 

Milwaukee,  Wis.: 

268 
2 

45 
45 

26 
21 

1 

340 
269 

1 

241 
54 

31 
14 

2 

158 
105 

1 

299 
228 

11 

298 
191 

(0 

75 
68 

5 

33 
32 

25 
21 

(0 

339 

275 

1 

264 
•    55 

33 
14 

1 

179 
120 

1 

285 
222 

10 

296 
188 

27 
27 

20 
18 

1 

373 
294 

1 

200 
53 

31 

18 

2 

194 
136 

1 

258 
212 

6 

322 
203 

24 

24 

14 
12 

0) 

378 
273 

187 
47 

26 
18 

2 

166 
112 

1 

246 
202 

6 

387 
209 

(') 

47 
44 

2 

19 
19 

17 
12 

1 

241 
172 

(') 

169 
40 

18 
.11 

2 

141 

88 

1 

130 
100 

3 

247 
168 

(') 

40 
38 

1 

24 
24 

38 
34 

202 
163 

(') 

209 
45 

26 
13 

1 

116 
67 

1 

126 
102 

6 

157 
128 

(0 

42 
38 

2 

523 

Local  slaughter 

Oklahoma,  Okla.: 

515 
325 

Local  slaughter 

Stocker  and  feeder 

shipments 

Omaha,  Nebr.: 

274 

7 

3,978 

Local  slaughter 

Stocker  and  feeder 

shipments 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.: 

3,109 
10 

3,038 

Local  slaughter 

Portland,  Oreg.: 

674 
357 

Local  slaughter 

Stocker  and  feeder 

shipments 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.: 

180 

20 

2,234 

Local  slaughter. __. 
Stocker  and  feeder 
shipments    -  ... 
St.  Paul,  Minn.: 

1,606 
13 

3,751 

Local  slaughter 

Stocker  and  feeder 

shipments 

Sioux  City,  Iowa: 

2,919 

127 

3,732 

Local  slaughter 

Stocker  and  feeder 

shipments 

Wichita,  Kans.: 

2,227 

66 
63 

2 

66 
64 

1 

53 
51 

1 

69 
66 

1 

734 

689 

27 

Local  slaughter 

Stocker  and  feeder 
shipments 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical 
Livestock,  Meats,  and  Wool  Division. 

'Not  over  500. 


Research.    Compiled  from  data  of  the  reporting  service  of  the 
Local  slaughter  data  from  stockyards. 
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Table  506. — Hogs:  Monthly  average  live  weight  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  arid 

Omaha,  1900-19S4 


'CHICAGO 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

1900 

Lbs. 
229 
227 
203 
208 

206 
213 
217 
223 
215 

Lbs. 
226 
222 
208 
209 

205 
209 
215 
222 
212 

Lis. 
223 
222 
216 
215 

206 
211 
218 
228 
212 

Lbs. 
223 
226 
214 
222 

208 
216 
221 
234 
219 

Lis. 
228 
227 
219 
227 

214 
219 
226 
235 
218 

Lbs. 
229 
231 
223 
231 

221 
222 
226 
236 
217 

Lbs. 
236 
229 
230 
235 

'226 
228 
231 
240 

222 

Lbs. 
246 
238 
243 
248 

239 
236 
241 
250 
224 

Lbs. 
247 
248 
241 
257 

244 
241 
248 
253 
219 

Lbs. 
234 
236 
227 
241 

230 
234 
237 
235 
207 

Lbs. 
240 
218 
224 
228 

232 
230 
229 
209 
213 

.Lbs. 
238 

1901 

202 

1902 

217 

1903 

219 

1904 

228 

1905 

221 

1908 

225 

1907 

214 

1908 

211 

1909 

203 
210 
226 
212 
226 

204 
213 
230 
217 
230 

206 
218 
239 
218 
240 

212 
227 
241 
227 
242 

216 
239 
242 
232 
242 

219 
242 
236 
235 
244 

225 
246 
233 
239 
243 

232 
255 
239 
240 
233 

232 
259 
224 
235 
222 

227 
253 
212 
226 
209 

225 
232 
208 
222 
207 

214 

1910 

224 

1911 

213 

1912 

223 

1913 

213 

Av.  1909-1913 

215 

219 

224 

230 

234 

235 

237 

240 

234 

225 

219 

217 

1914 

216 
223 
196 
199 
216 
228 
239 

224 
224 
204 
204 
231 
232 
239 

233 
231 
214 
209 
238 
230 
244 

233 
233 
219 
213 
242 
230 
248 

236 
233 
220 
217 
238 
232 
245 

237 
231 
226 
225 
235 
233 
243 

244 
238 
231 
232 
243 
242 
252 

248 
246 
232 
233 
243 
251 
258 

242 
235 
223 
231 
247 
254 
258 

229 
204 
210 
212 
233 
237 
247 

218 
187 
195 
209 
226 
226 
234 

226 

191B 

190 

1916 

193 

1917 

1918 

211 
223 

1919 

224 

1920 

230 

Av.  1914-1920 

217 

223 

228 

231 

232 

233 

240 

244 

241 

225 

214 

214 

1921 

234 
231 
239 
227 

234 
236 
241 
229 

241 
244 
247 
237 

242 
246 
249 
239 

239 
244 
242 
239 

241 
247 
242 
241 

250 
259 
250 
251 

.  259 
268 
253 
255 

262 
265 
254 
254 

243 
243 
247 
235 

225 
231 
234 
220 

226 

1922 

234 

1923 

231 

1924 

214 

KANSAS  CITY 


1900. 

230 
213 

172 
224 

222 
203 
219 
220 
216 

218 
210 
176 
220 

222 
203 
'214 
221 
215 

210 
207 
188 
218 

216 
215 
210 
221 
208 

207 
207 
194 
223 

210 
215 
212 
219 
213 

213 
210 
196 
215 

211 
212 
209 
212 

206 

210 
205 
198 
211 

208 
205 
204 
207 
197 

206 
187 
205 
213 

206 
203 
204 
209 
195 

219. 
187 
209 
216 

210 
210 
204 
212 
191 

214 
185 
208 
232 

206 
207 
211 
216 
189 

213 
199 
217 
223 

195 
208 
214 
208 
181 

216 
179 
223 
211 

192 
213 
215 
199 
194 

218 

1901 

173 

1902 

224 

1903 

220 

1904 

194 

1905 

214 

1906 

2121 

1907 

206 

1906 

199 

1909 

202 
205 
226 
189 
213 

204 
202 
225 
199 
212 

199 
208 
225 
193 
213 

201 
209 
223 
205 
216 

198 
210 
213 
203 

208 

198 
209 
197 
203 
206 

200 

206 
188 
205 
202 

203 
206 
201 
204 
193 

192 
217 

195 
199 
190 

194 
213 
185 
198 
185 

198 
217 
182 
206 
178 

jag 

1910   

22» 

1911 

18£ 

1912 

205 

1913   

178 

Av.  1909-1913. 

207 

208 

208 

211 

206 

203 

200 

201 

199 

195 

196 

WT 

1914 

183 
201 
204 
189 
218 
200 
223 

193 
204 
199 
189 
221 
201 
227 

200 
201 
203 
192 
213 
191 
229 

195 
204 
204 
191 
218 
194 
228 

197 
204 
202 
193 
213 
193 
211 

193 
197 
202 
196 
208 
194 
213 

196 
199 
204 
190 
206 
194 
221 

192 
202 
188 
ISO 
191 
193 
226 

192 
198 
181 
183 
172 
181 
222 

191 
192 
171 
.  195 
173 
175 
216 

186 
194 
172 
198 
185 
187 
218 

188 

1915.— 

203 

1916 

183 

1917 

206 

1918 

194 

1919      .  . 

189 

1920 

225 

Av.  1914-1920. 

203 

236~" 
226 
222 
222 

205 

236 
215 
221 
224 

204 

233~ 
213 
221 
229 

205 

22JT 
220 
215 
229 

202 

224 

215 
207 

226 

200 

201 

196 

190 

188 

191 

198 

1921 

211 
211 
216 
221 

223 
216 
222 
227 

225 
217 
228 
237 

216 
211 
225 
234 

222 
206 
206 
220 

216 
208 
212 
219 

223 

1922 

213 

W23— 

218 

1924. 

221 
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Table   506. — Hogs:  Monthly  average  live  weight  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  and 
Omaha,  1900-1924 — Continued 


OMAHA 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1900 

Lbs. 
257 
234 
209 
242 

250 
256 
234 
244 
233 

Lbs. 
237 
231 
211 
235 

231 
236 
226 
237 
228 

Lbs. 
243 
232 
220 
236 

235 
239 
228 
244 
230 

Lbs. 
236 
232 
228 
247 

236 
236 
230 
252 
233 

Lbs. 
239 
234 
230 
248 

232 
237 
232 
250 
228 

Lbs. 
239 
242 
£,2 

253 

233 
241 
232 

250 
226 

Lbs. 
234 
231 
233 
254 

■  232 
233 
233 
254 
227 

Lbs. 
240 
236 
242 
265 

244 
238 
246 
260- 
229 

Lbs. 
249 
246 
253 
273 

252 
245 
253 
263 
226 

Lbs. 
246 
250 
259 
278 

251 
251 
264 
260 
222 

Lbs. 
253 
235 
262 
268 

•  267 
252 
248 
244 
238 

Lis. 

1901 

212 
286 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1908 

246 

1907 

249 

1908 

2J7 

1909 

231 
229 
245 
217 
234 

223 
226 
243 
222 
229 

227 
231 
254 
222 
238 

233 
235 
255 
231 
241 

232 
249 
254 
233 
244 

229 
249 
245 
234 
245 

236 
250 
242 
232 
247 

239 
259 
253 
238 
244 

240 
278 
265 
241 
249 

242 
284 
265 
235 
233 

248 
274 
243 
235 
219 

1910 

262 

1911 

225 

1912 

238 

1913 

218 

Av.  1909-1913. 

231 

229 

234 

239 

242 

240 

241 

247 

255 

252 

244 

235 

1914 

224 
241 
216 
218 
240 
229 
242 

232 
238 
216 
223 
243 
235 
242 

238 
244 
224 
226 
249 
236 
250 

242 
252 
228 
229 
242 
245 
251 

247 
256 
232 
233 
246 
238 
247 

250 
248 
236 
239 
248 
244 
247 

255 
249 
243 
245 
261 
245 
266 

261 

264 
247 
245 
260 
256 
263 

268 
274 
249 
256 
264 
275 
272 

265 
265 
249 
267 
264 
281 
271 

253 

252 
224 
260 
240 
271 
260 

242 

1915 

230 

1916 

211 

1917. 

248 

1918 

22!* 

1919 

249 

1920 

248 

Av.  1914-1920. 

230 

233 

238 

241 

243 

245 

251 

256 

265 

266 

251 

236 

1921 

248 
235 
241 
239 

246 
238 
244 
239 

252 
247 
253 
245 

260 

255 
260 
249 

259 

257 
255 
250 

255 
258 
266 
250 

260 

267 
260 
255 

274 
280 
263 
266 

288 
286 
269 
264 

274 
276 
272 
259 

244 

249 
262 
238 

232 

1922 

238 

1923..: 

247 

1924. 

217 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Besearch.  Figures  prior  to  1920  compiled  from  yearbooks  of 
Stockyard  companies.  Subsequent  figures  compiled  from  reports  of  packer  and  shipper  purchases,  re- 
porting service  of  the  Livestock,  Meats,  and  Wool  Division. 

Table  507. — Hogs:  Monthly  average  live  weight  at  East  St.  Louis,  1910-1924 

EAST  ST.  LOUIS 


1910 

178 
188 
158 
182 

165 
195 
162 
180 

171 
202 
167 
170 

176 
197 
165 
179 

198 
170 
191 
181 

206 
180 
196 
183 

184 
190 
174 
185 

193 
185 
181 
183 

216 
186 
196 
182 

205 
173 
182 
182 

205 
169 
178 
178 

191 

1911 

159 

1912 

176 

1918 

169 

1914 

169 
170 
172 
175 
190 
189 
186 

in 

174 
173 
179 
190 
184 
188 

174 
176 
171 
175 
189 
173 
182 

180 
175 
171 
171 
186 
176 
190 

174 
175 
178 
175 
181 
182 
185 

177 
180 
180 
173 
180 
182 
180 

174 
180 
181 
177 
182 
181 
182 

174 
186 
176 
175 
174 
183 
186 

173 
183 
168 
182 
174 
181 
184 

169 
165 
162 
181 
178 
176 
177 

176 
169 

184 
181 
182 
183 
176 

166 

1915 

174 

1916 ;... 

172 

1917 

186 

1918 ..... 

188 

1919. 

181 

1920. 

181 

Av.  1914-1920 

179 

181 

177 

178 

179 

179 

180 

179 

178 

173 

179 

178 

1921 

211 
209 
211 
211 

210 
198 
206 
213 

200 

197 
198 
215 

198 
188 
197 
220 

198 
194 
193 
208 

201 
190 
200 
212 

204 
200 
203 
212 

206 
196 
205 
213 

196 
170 
201 
210 

196 
189 
192 
201 

205 
193 

200 
205 

207 

1922 

203 

1923 

207 

1924 

206 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Figures  prior  to  1921  compiled  from  yearbooks  of 
stockyard  companies.  Subsequent  figures  compiled  from  reports  of  packer  and  shipper  purchases,  re- 
porting service  of  the  Livestock,  Meats,  and  Wool  Division.  - 
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Table 

508. 

—IAve  hog 

s:  Exports  from  the  United  States, 

by  months,  1910-1925 

Year  ended 
June 30— 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Total 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

ber 

ber 

ber 

ber 

ber 

ber 

ber 

ber 

ber 

ber 

ber 

ber 

ber 

1910-   _ 

283 

136 

253 

304 

166 

101 

m 

31 

r, 

810 

1,126 

78E 

4,410 

1911 

484 

103 

25 

41 

2E 

170 

67 

18 

758 

1,989 

1,807 

3,06( 

8,561 

1912 

1,823 

1.23C 

662 

437 

182 

1,213 

2,100 

2,147 

3,506 

2,335 

2,314 

1,087 

19,038 

1913.. 

305 

271 

617 

868 

216 

1,710 

2,429 

2,597 

2,536 

2,256 

1,223 

316 

15,332 

1914 

174 

130 

101 

123 

173 

-72 

1,401 

1,304 

1,770 

1,697 

1,240 

1,937 

10,122 

1915_ 

1,488 

426 

286 

211 

526 

113 

73 

229 

570 

1,476 

1,536 

866 

7,799 

1916.. 

579 

147 

379 

346 

448 

613 

2,116 

4,299 

9.30C 

1,977 

584 

1,266 

22,048 

1917 

2,388 

683 

671 

1,416 

1,170 

2,437 

3,207 

2,620 

2,136 

2,827 

1,540 

931 

21,926 

1918 

669 

403 

105 

403 

205 

752 

694 

411 

919 

2,028 

1,267 

1,634 

9,280 

1919 

747 

393 

310 

838 

379 

788 

1,757 

2,615 

1,651 

2,983 

2,840 

2,089 

17,390 

1920 

755 

413 

1,117 

1,893 

3,840 

2,792 

2,093 

2,279 

3,620 

4,934 

6,027 

6,444 

36,107 

1921.. 

5,890 

2,959 

4,813 

6,718 

4,624 

4,949 

10,643 

10,369 

13,129 

13,008 

13,  987 

12,103 

103, 192 

1922.. 

6,006 

8,072 

6,316 

7,581 

10,079 

11, 774 

10,841 

9,711 

8,805 

'8,  389 

6,036 

4,146 

97, 765 

1923._ 

4,639 

4,840 

4,305 

6,049 

5,221 

4,780 

6,182 

6,228 

9,061 

8,000 

9,304 

7,490 

76,099 

1924 

7,629 

7,403 

4,577 

7,336 

7,271 

7,163 

10,065 

8,714 

11,303 

6,799 

9,868 

7,281 

96,409 

1925.. 

7,375 

4,473 

3,629 

3,380 

4,413 

6,546 

' 

1 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  Monthly  Summaries  of  Foreign 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 


Table  509. — 

Hogs 

:  Cm 

-ji  and  hog 

ratios,1  United  States,  1910-1924 

Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 
age 

1910 

Bush. 
12.2 
15.3 
9.1 
13.6 
10.8 

9.6 

9.8 

9.9 

11.2 

11.1 

9.3 
13.6 
15.4 
11.1 

9.0 

Bush. 
12.0 
14.4 
8.8 
13.9 
11.3 

8.6 
10  5 
10.6 
10.3 
11.3 

9.2 
13.6 
16.5 
10.9 

8.6 

Bush 
13.6 
13.7 
8.6 
14.4 
11.2 

8.4 
11.4 
11.5 
10.1 
11.2 

8.9 
14.3 
15.8 
10  2 

8.6 

Bush. 
14.4 
121 
9.0 
14.4 
10.9 

8.5 
11.5 
10.3 
10.2 
11. 1 

8.4 
13.0 
15.7 
9.8 
8.6 

Bush. 
13.3 
10.7 
84 
12  7 
10.3 

8.7 
11.4 

8.8 
10.3 
10.8 

7.6 
12.5 
15.0 
8.8 
85 

Bush. 

12.9 
9.8 
8.1 

12.3 
9.9 

8.7 
11.0 

8.3 
10.0 
10.2 

7.1 
11.0 
14  7 

7:9 

8.1 

Bush. 
12.2 
9.4 
8.3 

iai 
iai 

8.7 
10.9 
7.4 
9.9 
10  5 

7.8 
13.1 
14  7 
7.5 
6,7 

Bush. 

11.7 

9.9 

9.1 

11.1 

10.3 

8.5 
10.6 

7.7 
10.1 
10.2 

8.5 
14  8 
13.7 
7.7 
8.0 

Bush. 
13.0 
9.9 
10.1 

10.2 

10.2 

9.2 
11.1 

9.0 
10.8 

9.3 

10.1 

140 
13.4 

8.5 
7.7 

Bush. 
14  2 
9.3 
12.0 

ia4 
iao 

10.8 
10.4 
10.1 
11.0 
9.7 

13.0 
15.9 
13.4 

8.8 

8.7 

Bush 
15.1 
9.3 
112 
10.6 

ia4 

10.6 
10.1 
11.2 
11.5 
9.2 

15.0 
16.0 

12  8 
8.2 

8.7 

Bush. 
14  9 
9.2 
141 
10.3 
10.2 

iai 

9.8 
12  0 
11.3 

9.2 

13.2 
15.2 
11.7 
9.0 

7.9 

Bush. 
13.3 

1911 

11.1 

1912 

9.9 

1913 .-. 

12.2 

1914 

10.5 

1916. 

9.2 

1916 

10.7 

1917 ■__ 

9.7 

1918 

l&S 

1919 : 

ia> 

1920. 

9.$ 

1921 

140 

1922 

144 

1923 

9.0 

1924 '. 

8.2 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 

1  Number  of  bushels  of  corn  required  to  buy  100  pounds  of  live  hogs,  based  on  averages  of  farm  prices  of 
corn  and  of  hogs  for  the  month. 

Table  510. — Hogs:  Farm  price  per  100  pounds,  16th  of  month,  United  States,     ■ 

1910-19S4 


Year  beginning 
November 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Weigh*. 

ed  aver- 
age-, r 

1910 

Dolls 
7.61 
5.86 
7.05 
7.33 

Dolls. 
7.16 
5.72 
6.89 

7.16 

Dolls. 
7.44 
5.74 
6.77 
7.45 

Dolls 
7.04 
5.79 
7.17 
7.75 

Dolls. 
6.74 
6.94 
7.62 
7.80 

Dolls. 
6.17 
6.78 
7.94 
7.80 

Dolls. 
5.72 
6.79 
7.45 
7.60 

Dolls 
5.66 
6.65 
7.61 
7.43 

Dolls. 

6.92 
6.64 
7.81 
7.72 

Dolls. 
6.54 
7.11 
7.79 
8.11 

Dolls. 
a  53 
7.47 
7.68 
8.11 

D^ls. 
6.09 
7.70 
7.00 
7.43 

Dads. 

a  6i 
a  43 

7.18 
7.60 

1911 

1912 

1913 

A  v.  1910-1913... 

6.96 

6.73 

6.85 

6.94 

7.02 

7.17 

6.89 

&  84 

7.02 

7.39 

7.46 

7.20 

7.01 

1914 

1915 

7.00 
6.35 
8.74 
15.31 
15.92 
13.36 
11.64 

6.67 
6.02 
8  76 
16.73 
15.82 
12.66 
8.90 

6.57 
6.32 
9.16 
15.26 
15.69 
13.36 
8.72 

6.34 
7.07 
10.33 
15.03 
15.53 
13.62 
8.58 

6.33 
7.86 
12  32 
15.58 
16.13 
13.59 
9.13 

6.48 
8  21 
13.61 
15.76 
17.39 
13.73 
7.96 

6.77 
8.37 
13.72 
15.84 
18  00 
13.44 
7.62 

6.80 
8.21 
13.50 
15.37 
17.80 
13.18 
7.22 

6.84 
8.40 
13.35 
15.58 
19.22 
13.66 
8.09 

6.61 
8.61 
14  24 
16.89 
19.30 
13.69 
8.73 

6.79 
9.22 
15.69 
17.60 
16  81 
13.98. 
7.51 

7.18 
8.67 
16.15 

iaso 

13.88 
13.57 
7.31 

6.69 
7.61 

12.10 
16  78 
10  60 
13.43 
8.52 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Av.  1914-1920— 

11.19 

10.65 

10.73 

10  93 

11.56 

11.88 

11.97 

11.73 

1216 

12  57 

12.36 

11.89 

11.63 

1921 

1922 

1923 

6.66 
7.78 
6.66 
8  62 

6.52 
7.63 
6.39 
8  39 

6.89 
7.77 
6.59 

8.24 
7.65 
6.54 

9.08 
7.52 

6.63 

8.83 
7.45 
6.70 

9.05 
7.13 

6.68 

9.11 
6.37 
6.65 

9.12 
6.68 
6.60 

8.64 
a  85 
8.54 

8.23 
7.81 

8.33 
7.23 

8.10 
7.34 
7.06 

1924 

"1 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 


912         Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  19&4- 

Table  511. — Hogs:  Farm  price  per  100  pounds,  15th  of  month,  by  States,  1984 


State 

Jan. 
15 

Feb. 
15 

Mar 
15 

Apr. 
15 

May 
15 

June 
15 

July 

15 

Aug 
15 

Sept 
15 

Oct. 
15 

Nov 
15 

Dec 
15 

Aver. 

Dolls 
8.50 
8.20 
7.20 
8.00 
9.70 

9.20 
7.50 
9.00 
8.40 
10,00 

7.90 
7.80 
7.70 
9.20 

8.20 

7.20 
7.00 
6.90 
a  70 

6.00 

6.60 
6.20 
6.20 
6.40 
6.10 

5.50 
6.10 
6.10 
600 

6.30 

6.60 
7.20 
7.00 
6.90 
6.80 

5.70 
600 
6.30 
5.80 
6.30 

660 
7.90 
6.00 
8.00 

660 

7.70 
7.30 
8.00 

Dolls 
8.50 
8.00 
7.20 
8.70 
9.00 

9.80 
7.60 
9.40 
8.10 
9.80 

8.20 
7.70 
8.00 
9.50 
8.60 

7.00 
6.70 
690 
6.70 
650 

6.70 
6.40 
6.10 
6.30 
610 

5.70 
600 
6.00 

6.10 
6.70 

6.70 
7.00 
6.50 
7.10 
6.40 

5.70 
6.10 
6  30 

6.40 
6.00 

6.10 
7.90 
6.10 

7.50 

6.40 
7.20 
7.30 
7.70 

Dolls 
8.70 
7.90 
7.50 
8.70 
8.90 

9.20 
8.00 
9.00 
8.10 
9.20 

7.90 
7.70 
8.20 
9.80 
8.10 

6  70 
7.00 
7.00 
6.80 
6  70 

680 
6.40 
6.30 
6.50 
610 

5.60 
6.00 
6  30 

6.30 
6.50 

6.60 
7.30 
6.50 
6  90 
6  30 

5.60 

5.80 

6.30- 

6.10 

6.10 

6.40 
7.30 
6.60 
7.90 

6.30 
7.30 
7.20 
7.50 

Dolls 
8/60 
8.20 
7.40 
8.90 
8.60 

"§."66" 
9.10 
8.10 
8.70 

7.80 
7.80 
7.80 
9.20 
8.50 

7.00 
6.90 
7.10 
7.00 
6.80 

6.70 
6.60 
6.30 
6  70 
610 

6.80 
620 
6  30 
6  30 
6.50 

6.70 
7.10 
6.30 
6.60 
6.10 

5.80 
5.90 
6.20 
6.50 
6.30 

6.80 
7.60 
6  70 
7.50 

6.50 
7.50 
7.30 
7.50 

.  Dolls 
8.30 
8.00 
7.00 
8.50 
8.30 

8.30 
7.60 
9.10 
7.80 
8.50 

7.70 
7.40 
8.00 
9.30 

8.40 

7.10 
650 
7.10 
7.00 
6.80 

7.00 
6.50 
640 
660 
620 

6.70 
620 
6.30 
6.40 
6.40 

6.60 
7.20 
6.20 
7.00 
6.30 

6.70 
5.60 
6.40 
6.30 
6.10 

7.00 
7.80 
6.50 
7.00 

6.60 
7.60 
7.50 
7.40 

Dolls 
8.10 
8.60 
6.80 
8.30 

Dolls 
8.00 
8.50 
6.60 
8.00 

DoUs 

8.50 
8.60 

a  io 

8.80 

.  Dolls 
8.60 
8.30 
8.00 
9.00 
9.50 

10.00 
8.80 

10.80 
9.30 
9.70 

9.30 
8.60 
8.80 
10. 10 

a  90 

7.90 
7.00 
9.60 
9.30 
8.70 

a  30 

8.70 

a  30 
a  70 
a  30 

7.30 

a  10 
a  3o 

8.60 
8.50 

a  io 

7.80 
7.80 
7.60 
7.40 

7.80 
630 
8.00 
7.50 

aoo 

8.00 
8.60 
7.60 
8.50 

8.50 
9.60 
7.  SO 
9.00 

Dolls 
9.50 
10.00 
10.00 
10.30 
10.00 

10.20 
9.60 
11.00 
10.00 
16  20 

moo 

9.40 
9.60 
10.40 
9.20 

a  50 
8.00 
16  40 
10.40 
9.90 

9.60 
9.50 
9.10 
10.00 
9.70 

8.10 
9.00 
9.30 

9.50 
9.50 

8.60 
7.80 

aoo 

7.70 

a  30 

8.80 
7.40 

aoo 

7.20 

a  70 
aoo" 

8.00 
9.00 

a  70 

9.70 
8.20 
9.50 

Dolls 
10.00 
10.00 
9.50 
10.00 
16  50 

10.00 
9.50 
11.00 
10.20 
10  30 

9.80 

10.00 
10.00 
10.50 
9.60 

8.70 

aoo 

9.10 
9.00 
8.70 

aeo 

8.20 
8.40 
8.50 
8.40 

7.50 

aoo 

8.30 

a  50 

8.90 

8.70 
8.60 
8.30 
8.00 

a  40 

8.50 
7.00 
7.60 
6.80 

a2o 

9."66" 
aeo 

9.50 

a  io 

9.20 
7.70 
9.50 

.Dolls 
9.50 
10.50 
9.00 
9.70 
11.00 

10.60 
10.00 
10.20 
10.00 
16  60 

9.70 
9.60 
9.10 
10.40 
9.40 

a90 
a  io 
a  70 

8.60 

8.50 

8.50 
7.80 
8.00 
8.20 

a  io 

7.10 
7.80 
8.10 
8.40 
8.60 

8.40 
8.70 
8.10 
8.50 
8.50 

8.00 
6.90 
7.70 
7.20 
7.80 

7.60 
8.20 
7.90 
8.50 

8.10 
8.80 
8.50 
9.40 

DoUs. 
8.73 
8.72 
7.86 
8.91 
9.50 

9.51 
8.40 
9.86 

8.76 
9.60 

New  Hampshire 

Massachusetts 

Connecticut 

8.60 
7.70 

'i'so 

9.00 

7.50 
7.60 
7.80 
9.50 
8.30 

7.00 
6.50 
7.00 
680 
6.70 

680 
6.40 
620 
6.40 
6.00 

6.70 
6.10 
6.10 
6.20 
6.30 

620 
7.00 
600 
7.10 
6.40 

5.80 
5.70 
6.30 
6.00 
6.00 

6.60 
7.50 
6.70 
7.00 

6.60 
7.70 
7.30 
7.20 

8.80 
7.70 

Yio" 

10  00 
8.80 

10.00 
9.50 

New  Jersey -- 

Pennsylvania 

7.60 
7.60 
7.90 
9.50 
8.50 

7.10 
660 
7.00 
690 
660 

6.60 
630 
6.20 
650 
6.40 

5.60 
600 
6.30 
6.40 
6.50 

6.30 
7.00 
6.00 
7.10 
6.30 

5.80 
5.60 
6.10 
6.00 
6.00 

6.60 
7.30 
6.80  . 
6.70 

6.60 
7.80 
7.20 
7.00 

9.20 
8.60 

8.70 
10.00 
9.00 

7.80 
7.00 
9.30 
9.60 
8.90 

8.60 
8.50 
8.60 
8.70 

8.40 

7.30 

a  20 

8.20 
8.60 
8.90 

8.30 
7.60 
7.70 
7.50 
7.70 

8.00 
6.20 
7.50 
7.50 

8.30 

7.60 
8.50 
7.30 
8.10 

8.10 
9.50 
7.60 
8.70 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina-  -    . 
South  Carolina 

8.31 
8.47 
9.78 

are 

Florida 

Ohio 

8  01 

7  57 

Iowa 

7.46 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota  

6.41 
6.98 
7.13 

7  28 

7  47 

7  32 

7.52 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

7.03 
7.33 
7.08 

6.77 

6  21 

6.89 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

6.61 
698 

6.91 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

8.05 
7.05  ' 
7.93 

7.24 

8  30 

Oregon.". 

7.58 

a20 

United  S/ates.... 

6.59 

6.54 

663 

6  70 

6.68 

656 

660 

8.54 

aeo 

9.45 

a  62 

8.39 

7.48 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
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Table  512. — Hogs:  Average  price  per  100  pounds  at  Chicagg,  by  months,  1901-19&4 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Not. 

Dec. 

Weight- 
ed aver- 
age 

1901 

Dolls. 
5.25 
6.20 
a  40 
4.90 

4.65 
5.40 
6.60 
4.40 

Dolls. 
5.35 
6.10 
6.75 
5.15 

4.85 
6.00 

7.05 
4.45 

Doll*. 

.5.85 
6.35 
7.30 
5.35 

5.16 
6.30 

6.65 
6.00 

Dolls. 
5.90 
6.95 
7.20 
5.10 

6.45 
6.55 
6.65 

5.85 

Dolls 
5.80 
7.00 
6.45 
4.65 

5.40 
6  45 
6.50 
5.50 

Dolls. 
6.90 
7.35 
6.00 
5.05 

5.35 
6.55 
6.10 

5.80 

Dolls. 
5.90 
7.65 
5.55 
5.40 

5.65 
6.65 
6.05 
6.50 

Dolls. 
5.95 
7.15 
5.45 
5.30 

5.95 
6.25 
6.00 

6.55 

Dolls. 
6.60 
7.55 
5.85 
5.75 

5.60 
6.25 
6.00 
6.85 

Dolls 
6.10 
7.00 
5.55 

.5.40 

5.25 
6.40 
6.15 

5.96 

Dolls. 
5.65 
6.30 

4.65 
4.80 

4.85 
6.20 
4.90 

5.80 

Dolls. 
5.95 
6.20 
4.45 
4.50 

4.90 
6.25 
4.70 

5.65 

Dolls. 

1902. 

1903 

6.85 

1904 

1905. 

5.15 

1906 

1907 _ 

1908. 

6.25 
6.10 
5.70 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

6.10 
8.55 
7.95 
6.25 

7.45 

6.35 
9.05 
7.40 
6.20 
8.15 

6.70 
10.55 
6.85 
7.10 
8  90 

7.20 
9.90 
6.25 
7.80 
9.05 

7.30 
9.55 
6.00 
7.65 
8.55 

7.65 
9.45 
6.25 
7.50 
8.65 

7.85 
8.75 
6.70 
7.65 
9.05 

7.75 
8.35 
7.30 
8.25 
8.35 

8.20 
8.90 
6.90 
8.45 
8.30 

7.75 
8.50 
6.45 
8.75 
8.20 

8.00 
7.60 
6.30 

7.75 
7.75 

8.35 
7.65 
6.40 
7.40 
7.70 

7.35 
8.90 
6.70 
7.55 
8  35 

Av.  1909-1913 

7.26 

7.43 

8.02 

8.04 

7.81 

7.90 

8.00 

8.00 

8  15 

7.93 

7.48 

7.60 

7.77 

1914 

8.30 
6.90 
7.20 
10.90 
16.30 
17.60 
14.97 

8.60 
6.80 
8.20 
12.45 
16.66 
17.65 
14.55 

8.70 
6.76 
9.65 
14.80 
17.10 
19.10 
14.94 

8.65 
7.30 
9.75 
15.75 
17.45 
20.40 
14.79 

8.45 
7.60 
9.85 
15.90 
17.46 
20.60 
14.28 

8.20 
7.60 
9.70 
15.50 

16.60 
20.40 
14.68 

8.70 
7.76 
9.80 
15.20 
17.75 
21.85 
14.84 

9.00 
6.90 
10.30 

16.90 
19.00 
20.00 
14.74 

8.85 
7.25 
10.70 
18.20 
19.65 
17.45 
15.88 

7.65 
7.90 
9.80 
17.15 
17.70 
14.35 
14.17 

7.60 
6.65 
9.60 
17.40 
17.70 
14.20 
11.83 

7.10 
6.40 
9.95 
16.85 
17.55 
13.60 
9.55 

1915. 

7.10 

1916. 

1917 

9.60 
15.10 

1918. 

17  45 

1919 

1920 

17.85 
13.91 

At.  1914-1920 

11.74 

12.13 

13.01 

13.44 

13.45 

13.24 

13.70 

13.83 

14.00 

12.67 

12.13 

11.57 

12.76 

1921 

1922_ __ 

9.41 

8.02 
8.29 
7.10 

9.42 
9.90 
8.02 
7.06 

10.00 
10.43 
818 
7.35 

8.50 
10.31 
8.08 
7.36 

8.35 
10.48 
7.53 
7.34 

8.19 
10.33 
6.92 
7.04 

9.69 
9.70 

7.04 
7.68 

9.26 
8.01 

7.65 
9.38 

7.61 
8.75 
8.35 
9.57 

7.72 
8.80 
7.42 
9.91 

7.01 
8.07 
6.85 
8.97 

a  92 
8.18 
6.87 
9.38 

8  51 
9.22 

1923 

1924 

7.65 
8.11 

DiTision  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Figures  prior  to  1920  from  Chicago  Drorers  Journal 
Yearbook;  subsequent  figures  compiled  from  reports  of  packer  and  shipper  purchases  of  the  reporting 
service  of  the  Livestock,  Meats,  and  Wool  Division. 


Table  513. — Hogs: 


Average  and  top  price  per  100  pounds,  at  six  markets,  by 
months,  1924 

CHICAGO 


Kind  and  grade 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Butcher,  bacon,  and  shipper  hogs: 

Medium  to  choice — 

Heavyweight  (250-350  pounds) 

Mediumweight  (200-260  pounds) 

Common  to  choice — 

Lightweight  (160-200  pounds) 

Dolls. 
7.23 
7.18 

7.01 
6.69 

6.73 
6.53 
5.85 
7.11 
7.65 

Dolls. 
7.18 
7.14 

7.00 
6.52 

6.38 
6.15 
5.42 
7.08 
7.50 

Dolls. 
7.41 
7.40 

7.27 
6.80 

6.71 
6.50 
5.62 
7.36 
7.70 

Dolls. 
7.42 
7.41 

7.26* 
6.67 

6.86 
6.69 
5.62 
7.36 

7.75 

Dolls. 
7.46 
7.40 

7.23 
8.65 

6.85 
6.68 
5.83 
7.34 

7.75 

Dolls. 
7.26 
7.18 

6.90 
6.32 

6.57 
6.33 
5.62 
7.06 
7.55 

Dolls. 
8.26 
829 

807 

Light  lights  (130-160  pounds) 

7.54 

Packing  hogs: 

7.44 

7.05 

Slaughter  pigs  (130  pounds  down),  medium  to  choice. 
Bulk  of  sales 

6.84 
7.89 

Top - 

11.16 

Kind  and  grade 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Not. 

Deo. 

Aver- 
age 

Butcher,  bacon,  and  shipper  hogs: 
Medium  to  choice — 

Dolls. 
9.82 
9.96 

9.64 
9.15 

8.71 
8.24 
8.41 
9.42 
10.65 

Dolls. 
9.84 
10.00 

9.61 
888 

885 
8.40 
8.14 
9.53 
10.90 

DoUs. 
10.62 
10.58 

9.85 
883 

9.60 
9.26 
8.15 
10.08 

11.85 

Dolls. 
9.56 
9.36 

8  52 
7.48 

8.90 
8.64 
6.82 
8.96 
10.25 

DolU. 
10.11 
9.69 

8.89 

7.89 

9.50 
9.19 
7.11 
9.53 
11.00 

Doll*. 
8  51 

8.47 

Common  t  o  choice —                                      * 

Lightweight  (160-200  pounds)  -  -     ..  .             

8.10 

Light  lights  (130-160  pounds) 

7.45 

Packing  hogs: 

7.76 

7.47 

Slaughter  pigs  (130  pounds  down),  medium  to  choice. 
HtllVnfaalos 



6.62 
8.23 

Top — 

■11.85 

i  Top  price  for  year. 
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Table  513. — Hogs:  Average  and  top  price  per  100  pounds,  at  six  markets,  by 

months,  iP#4— Continued 

EAST  ST.  LOUIS 


Kind  and  grade 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


June 


July 


Butcher,  bacon,  and  shipper  hogs: 
Medium  to  choice — 

Heavyweight  (250-350  pounds) 

Medium  weight  (200-250  pounds) 

Common  to  choice- 
Lightweight  (160-200  pounds) 

Light  lights  (130-160  pounds) 

Packing  hogs: 

Smooth. _ 

Rough 

Slaughter  pigs  (130 pounds  down),  medium  to  choice 
Feeder  and  stocker  pigs  (70-130  pounds),  common 

to  choice 

Bulk  of  sales _ 

Top - — - 


Dolls. 
7.30 
7.28 

7.04 
6.62 

6.36 
6.14 

6.19 

5.62 
7.23 
7.80 


Dolls. 
7.26 
7.25 

7.06 
6.64 

6.18 
5.99 
6.11 

5.49 
7.22 
7.75 


Dolls. 
7.45 
7.49 

7.23 
6.81 

6.52 
6.30 
6.17 

5.38 

7.45 
7.80 


Dolls. 
7.42 
7.49 

7.32 


6.68 
6.40 
6.35 

5.76 
7.43 
7.85 


Dolls. 
7.35 
7.42 

7.25 
6.76 

6.48 
6.30 
6.18 

5.68 
7.36 
7.75 


Dolls. 
7.26 
7.23 

7.02 
6.48 


Dolls. 
8.44 
8.43 

8.25 
7.70 


6.  28  7. 08 
6. 10  6. 87 
5.  94         7. 02 


5.54 
7.16 

7.55 


5.92 
8.40 
11.10 


Kind  and  grade 


Butcher,  bacon,  and  shipper  hogs: 
Medium  to  choice — 

Heavyweight  (250-350  pounds) _.. 

Mediumweight  (200-250  pounds) 

Common  to  choice — 

Lightweight  (160-200  pounds) 

Light  lights  (130-160  pounds) __ 

Packing  hogs: 

Smooth. 

Rough 

Slaughter  pigs  (130  pounds  down),  medium  to  choice 

Feeder  and  stocker  pigs  (70-130 pounds),  common  to  choice. 

Bulk  of  sales _ 

Top _ 


Aug. 


Dolls. 
9.88 
10.00 

9.87 
9.34 

8.10 
7.90 

8.52 


10.00 
10.75 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Dolls. 
9.96 
10.16 

10.00 
9.38 

8.44 
8.15 
8.66 
7.67 
10.15 
10.  95 


Dolls. 
10.61 
10.66 

10.15 
9.34 

9.19 

8.87 
8.57 
7.82 
10.45 
12.00 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Dolls. 
9.57 


9.00 
a  16 

8.36 
8.09 
7.40 
6.93 
9.27 
10.50 


Dolls. 
10.06 
9.98 

9.41 
8.33 

9.05 

8.79 
7.46 
6.88 
9.77 
11.00 


Aver- 
age 


Dolls. 
8.55 

8.57 

8.30 

7.70 

7.38 
7.16 

7.05 
6.24 
8.49 

112.00 


FORT  WORTH 


Kind  and  grade 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Butcher,  bacon,  and  shipper  hogs: 
Medium  to  choice — 

Dolls. 
7.15 
7.16 

6.62 
6.04 

6.18 
5.32 
4.51 
7.11 
7.80 

Dolls. 
7.07 
7.05 

6.50 
5.98 

6.26 
5.76 
4.65 
7.06 
7.65 

DoUs. 
7.06 
7.17 

a  58 
6.12 

6.36 
5.86 
4.70 
7.10 
7.60 

DoUs. 
7.23 
7.34 

6.85 
6.51 

6.38 
5.88 
5.35 
7.26 
7.65 

Dolts. 
7.24 
7.35 

6.90 
6.69 

6.38 
6.88 
5.53 
7.31 

7.75 

DoUs. 
7.09 
7.18 

6.75 
6.54 

6.31 
5.75 
5.71 
7.08 
7.50 

Dolls. 
8.09 

8.16 

Common  to  choice- 
Lightweight  (160-200  pounds) 

7.86 

Light  lights  (130-160  pounds) 

7.43 

Packing  hogs: 

6.86 

6.23 

Slaughter  pigs  (130  pounds  down) ,  medium  to  choice. 

6.40 
8.07 

Top 

10.75 

Kind  and  grade 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 
age 

Butcher,  bacon,  and  shipper  hogs: 
Medium  to  choice — 

DoUs. 
9.62 
9.72 

9.51 
8.79 

8.07 
7.58 
7.80 
9.52 
10.25 

DoUs. 
9.47 
9.56 

9.41 
8.70 

8.14 
7.50 
7.60 
9.46 
10.20 

Dolls. 
10.08 
10.16 

9.96 
9.33 

8.98 

a  3i 

8.41 
10.06 
11.35 

DoUs. 
9.40 
9.47 

9.21 
8.40 

S.-52 
7.82 
7.60 
9.41 
10.50 

DoUs. 
9.87 
9.95 

9.55 

8.46 

8.95 
8.05 
7.51 
9.88 
11.10 

Dolls 
8.28 

8.36 

Common  to  choice- 
Lightweight  (160-200  pounds) ._  _  

7.98 

7.42 

Packing  hogs: 

7.28 

6.66 

Slaughter  pigs  (130  pounds  down),  medium  to  choice 

6.31 
8.28 

'11. 35 

1  Top  price  for  year. 
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Tabus  513. — Hogs:  Average  and  top  price  per  100  pounds,  at  six  markets,  by 

months,  1924 — Continued 

KANSAS  CITY 


Kind  and  grade 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Dolls. 
7.01 
6.95 

Dolls. 
6.99 
6.92 

Dolls. 
7.19 
7.10 

Dolls. 
7.19 
7.17 

Dolls. 
7.18 
7.16 

6.62 
6.24 

6.51 
5.88 

6.77 
6.20 

6.82 
6.33 

6.87 
6.32 

6.45 
6.27 
6.74 

6.21 
6.05 
5.53 

6.34 
6.18 
,6. 92 

6.53 
6.35 
6.09 

6.61 
6.46 
5.94 

4.73 
6.90 
7.30 

4.52 
6.80 
7.50 

5.25 
7.10 

7.45 

5.39 
7.09 
7.50 

5:i9 
7.11 
7.50 

June 


July 


Butcher,  bacon,  and  shipper  hogs: 
Medium  to  choice — 

Heavyweight  (250-350  pounds) 

Mediumweight  (200-250  pounds) 

Common  to  choice- 
Lightweight  (160-200  pounds) __ 

Light  lights  (130-160  pounds).. 

Packing  hogs: 

Smooth __ _. 

Rough.. 

Slaughter  pigs  (130  pounds  down),  medium  to  choice 
Feeder  and  stocker  pigs  (70-130  pounds),  common  to 

choice.. 

Bulk  of  sales 

Top 


Dolls. 
6.96 
6.92 

6.65 
6.11 

6.32 

6:19 
5.56 

5.08 
6. 80 

7.25 


Dolls. 
8.05 
8.04 

7.83 
7.20 

7.19 

7.00 
6.32 

6.06 
7.94 

10.75 


Kind  and  grade 


Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

9.50 

9,58 

10.21 

9.19 

9.5? 

9.68 

10.24 

9.13 

9.54 

9.64 

iao4 

8,64 

8.84 

8.86 

9,09 

7.66 

8.29 

8.55 

9.33 

a  47 

8.08 

8.34 

9.00 

8.22 

7.58 

7.91 

8.25 

6.68 

7.55 

7.26 

7.22 

6.41 

9.38 

9.44 

10.00 

8.98 

10.30 

10.35 

11.70 

9.80 

Dec. 


Aver- 


Butcher,  bacon,  and  shipper  hogs: 
Medium  to  choice— 

Heayyweight  (250-350  pounds). 

Mediumweight  (200-250  pounds) -. 

Common  to  choice- 
Lightweight  (160-200  pounds) 

Light  lights  (130-160  pounds) 

Packing  hogs: 

Smooth..  _ _ 

Bough....... 

Slaughter  pigs  (130  pounds  down),  medium  to  choice 

Feeder  and  stocker  pigs  (70-130  pounds),  common  to  choice 

Bulk  of  sales 

Top 


Dolls. 
9.75 
.9.68 

6.04 
8.35 

9.28. 
9.08 
6.97 
6.03 
9.56 
10  60 


Dolls. 
8.23 
8.22 

7.91 
7.26 

■  -,  ! 
7.46 
7.27 


*» 


nv 


OMAHA 

Kind  and  grade 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Butcher,  bacon,  and  shipper  hogs: 
Medium  to  choice — 

Heavyweight  (250-350  pounds) 

Mediumweight  (200-250 pounds).     ...  .  ... 

Dolls. 
6.91 
6.85 

6.64 
6.00 

6.63 

6.45 

Dolls. 
6.86 
6.74 

6,46 
6.91 

6.38 
6.20 

Dolls. 
7.13 
7.02 

6.75 

6.36 

6.52 
6.35 

Dolls. 
7.08 
7.04 

6.79 
6.55 

6.61 
6.42 

Dolls. 
7.04 
6.94 

6.63 
6.38 

6.52 
6.34 
4.94 

5.43 
6.93 
7.35 

Dotts. 
6.84 
6.69 

6.37 
6.08 

6.28 
6.07 
4.74 

4.99 
6.67 
7.16 

Dolls. 
7.78 
7  69 

Common  to  choice — 

Lightweight  (160-200  pounds) 

7  48 

Light  lights  (130-160  pounds) 

6  93 

Packing  hogs: 

7  20 

6  91 

Slaughter  pigs  (130  pounds  down),  medium  to  choice . 

4.83 

Feeder  and  stocker  pigs  (70-130  pounds) ,  common  to 

5.19 
6.79 
7.35 

4.81 
6.74 
7.15 

491 
7.02 
7.35 

6.65 
7.02 
7.50 

5  36 

7  63 

Top 

10.80 

Kind  and  grade 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Opt. 

Nov. 

Dec 

Aver- 
age :• 

Butcher,  bacon,  and  shipper  hogs: 
Medium  to  choice- 
Heavyweight  (250-350  pounds) 

DoUs. 
9.20 
9.30 

9.08 
8.64 

8.47 
8.14 

Dolls. 
9.37 
9.48 

9.19 
8.69 

8.80 
8.52 

Dottt. 
9.97 
9.96 

9.37 

8.85 

9.56 
9.30 

Dolls. 

a  96 

8.86 

8.21 

7.53 

8.53 
8.30 
6.35 
5.96 
8.68 
9.60 

Dolls. 
9.60 
9.45 

8.A8 

7.98 

9.20 

8.99 
6.55 
5.99 
9.28 

10.50 

DoU$. 

Mediumweight  (200-250  pounds) 

8.00 

Common  to  choice — 

Lightweight  (160-200  pounds) 

:  ■■'.! 

'■    7.'tt 

Light  lights  (130-160  pounds) 

7.' IB 

Packing  hogs: 

7.56 

Rough 

7.  S3 

Slaughter  pigs  (130  pounds  down),  medium  to  choice 
Feeder  and  stocker  pigs  (70-130  pounds),  common  to 
Bulk  of  sales 

jhoice. 

6.98 

8.83 

10.00 

6.67 
9.10 
10.30 

6.99 
9.69 
11.25 

5.74 
7  86 

'11.25 

1  Top  price  for  year. 
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Table  513. — Hogs:  Average  and  top  prices  per  100  pounds,  at  six  markets,  by 

months,  1934 — Continued 

SOUTH  ST.  PAUL 


Kind  and  grade 


Butcher,  bacon,  and  shipper  hogs: 
Medium  to  choice — 

Heavyweight  (250-350  pounds) 

Medium-weight  (200-250  pounds).. 

Common  to  choice- 
Lightweight  (160-200  pounds) 

Light  lights  (130-160  pounds) 

Packing  hogs: 

Smooth - *- — 

Bough —--—-----" 

Slaughter  pigs  (130  pounds  down) ,  medium  to  choice . 
Feeder  and  stocker  pigs  (70-130  pounds) ,  common  to 

choice - - 

Bulk  of  sales 

Top 


Jan. 


Dolls. 
6.75 
6.75 

6.67 
6.40 

6.17 
6.01 
5.84 

4.92 
6.70 
7.15 


Kind  and  grade 


Butcher,  bacon,  and  shipper  hogs: 
Medium  to  choice- 
Heavyweight  (250-350  pounds) - 

Mediumweight  (200-250  pounds) j 

Common  to  choice — ■ 

Lightweight  (160-200  pounds) 

Light  lights  (130-160  pounds) 

Packing  hogs: 

Smooths — 

Rough 

Slaughter  pigs  (130  pounds  down),  medium  tochoice--- 
Feeder  and  stocker  pigs  (70-130  pounds),  common  to  choice.. 

Bulk  of  sales _ 

Top 


Feb. 


Dolls. 
6.78 
6.77 

6.70 
6.42 

6.07 
5.86 
5.73 

4.86 
6.76 
7.10 


Aug. 


Dolls. 
9.36 
9.42 


9.34 

8.85 


8.25 
8.00 


7.77 
9.05 
10.00 


Mar. 


Dolls. 
6.99 


6.92 
6.62 

6.22 
5.98 
5.83 

5.04 
6.98 
7.20 


Sept. 


Dolls. 
9.53 

9.56 

9.45 

8.84 

8.76 
8.49 


7.54 
9.18 
10.35 


Apr. 


Dolls. 
7.00 
7.01 

7.00 
6.87 

6.49 
6.12 

6.41 

6.12 
7.03 
7.35 


Oct. 


Dolls. 
9.81 
9.85 

9.65 
9.01 


9.01 
6.61 
7.18 
9.54 
11.15 


May 


Dolls. 
7.01 

7.00 

6.92 
6.72 

6.44 
6.25 
6.16 

5.94 
7.00 
7.35 


Nov. 


Dolls. 
8.72 
8.63 

8.34 
7.62 

8.36 
8.10 

a  19 

5.82 
8.44 
9.35 


June 


Dolls. 
6.77 
6.73 


6.44 

6.08 

5.86 
6.89 

5.70 

6.67 
7.10 


Dec. 


Dolls. 
9:29 
9.16 

8.71 
7.84 

8.75 
8.50 
6.56 
6.30 
8.95 
10.60 


July 


Dolls. 
7.78 
7.74 

7.64 
7.26 

6.97 
6.69 


6.20 
7.35 
10.65 


Aver- 


DoUs. 
7.98 

7.97 

7.83 
7.41 

7.32 
7.07 
6.13 
a  12 
7.80 
»11. 15 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  data  of  the  reporting  service  of  the 
Livestock,  Meats,  and  Wool  Division. 

i  Top  price  for  year. 

Table  514. — Hogs:  Trend  of  average  farm  prices  and  average  market  prices  per  100 
pounds,  at  Chicago,  1910-1924 


Year 

Weight- 
ed 

aver- 
age 
farm 
price 

Aver- 
age 
market 
price  at 
Chi- 
cago 

Price  relatives 
1913=100 

Year 

Weight- 
ed 
aver- 
age 
farm 
price 

Aver- 
age 
market 
price  at 
Chi- 
cago 

Price  relatives 
1913=100 

Farm 
price 

Market 
price 

Farm 
price 

Market 
price 

DoUars 
8.12 
6.29 
6.64 
7.44 
7.51 
6.56 
8.11 
13.41 

Dollars 
8.90 
6.70 
7.55 
8.35 
8.30 
7.10 
9.60 
15.10 

109.1 
84.5 
89.2 

100.0 

100.9 
88.2 

109.0 

isa  2 

106.0 
80.2 
90.4 

100.0 
99.4 
85.0 

115.0 

180.8 

1918 

DoUars 
15.82 
16.04 
12.85 
7.85 
8.32 
7.11 
7.46 

Dollars 

17.45 

17.85 

13.91 

8.51 

9.22 

7.55 

8.11 

212.6 
215.6 
172.7 
105.6 
111.8 
95.6 
100.3 

209.0 

1919 

213.8 

1920 

166.6 

1921 

101.9 

1922_. 

110.4 

1923- 

90.4 

1924 

97.1 

1917 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.   Farm  prices  from  Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Esti- 
mates; market  prices  compiled  from  data  of  the  reporting  service  of  the  Livestock,  Meats,  and  Wool  Div> 
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Table  515. — Swine:  Slaughter  in  United  States,  by  States,  1909,  1914,  1919,  and 

1921  ' 


1909 

1914 » 

State 

In  wholesale 
slaughtering 
and  meat 
packing  es- 
tablishments 

Eetail 
slaughter 

On  farms 
and  ranges 

Total 
slaughter 

In  wholesale 
slaughtering 
and  meat 
packing  es- 
tablishments 

Number 

344, 319 

276, 618 

7,293,544 

1,751,464 

2, 487,  261 

4, 191, 927 
554, 761 

1,  501, 456 
444,756 

1, 063, 655 

2, 471, 658 
2, 103, 602 
1,  210,  849 
1,  802,  669 
1, 725, 285 

1,222,880 

939,  674 

239,352 

124, 914 

1, 078, 361 

1,041,631 

Number 
134,523 
34,340 
410,  221 
256,527 
139,  525 

73, 184 
110, 163 

67,  576 
150,  426 

88,133 

128,  490 

59, 303 

390,  730 

214, 157 

275. 983 

120,  616 
135, 301 
51,877 
22,383 
114,993 

991. 984 

Number 
82, 270 
52, 081 
762, 545 
646,  581 
507, 167 

377,  566 
180, 406 
27,754 
381,  247 
314,  597 

949, 318 
261,515 
73,709 
386,  264 
768,  195 

675,  939 
885,  260 
92,  600 
206,  701 
386,243 
7, 360,  559 

Number 
561, 112 
363,  039 
8, 466, 310 

2,  654,  562 
3, 133, 943 

4, 642, 677 
845, 330 

1, 596,  786 
976, 429 

1,  466, 385 

3,  549, 406 
2, 424,  420 

1,  675,  288 
2, 403,  090 

2,  769,  463 

2,  019, 435 
1,960,235 
383,  829 
353,  998 
1,  579,  597 
9, 394, 174 

Number 
400,306 

259,821 

7,  205,  510 

1,840,811 

2,394,061 

2, 825, 764 

622, 626 

1,  263,  238 

761,380 

1,  559, 491 

2, 793,  439 

2, 105, 510 

1,297,313 

1, 725,  688 

Ohio.. 

1,911,608 

1,573,974 

570, 182 

373,321 

171,897 

1,110,449 

1,  675,  524 

Total 

33, 870,  616 

3, 970, 435 

15, 378,  517 

53,  219,  568 

34, 441, 913 

1919' 

1921  * 

State 

In  wholesale 
slaughtering 
and  meat 
packing  es- 
tablishments 

On  farms 
and  ranges 

Total  whole- 
sale and  farm 
slaughter 

In  wholesale 
slaughtering 
and  meat 
packing  es- 
tablishments 

Number 
500,123 
396,  876 
9,  976, 191 
2, 104,  268 
3, 302, 333 

4,  538, 052 
654, 438 

1,  422, 449 
881,030 

2, 197, 152 

3,  506,  211 
2, 995,  220 
1,  242,  798 

1,  614, 479 

2,  542,  304 

1, 663, 910 

696,  255 

301,  429 

316,  827 

1,444,115 

2,  224,  266 

Number 
109,582 
104,330 
723,838 
579, 941 
537, 961 

348,  435 
189,  898 
36, 413 
348,  798 
379,  611 

796,  082 
268,  025 
64,  745 
404,104 
732, 636 

693, 406 
918,  246 
128,  467 
245, 855 
438,  831 
8,  751,  026 

Number 
609, 705 
501,206 

10,  700,  029 

2,  684,  209 

3,  840,  294 

4, 886,  487 
844,336 

1,  458,  862 
1,229,828 

2,  576, 763 

4,  302,  293 

3,  263, 245 

1,  307,  543 

2,  018,  583 

3,  274,  940 

2,  357,  316 
1,  614,  501 
429,  896 
562, 682 
1, 882, 946 
10, 975,  292 

Number 
630, 512 

370, 532 

7, 827, 427 

1, 766,  426 

3,  092, 725 

3, 149, 278 

930, 303 

980,645 

893,399 

2,759,601 

3,  235,  758 

2, 032, 331 

1,431,551 

1,862,042 

Ohio - 

2, 811, 198 

2,292,709 

449, 602 

395,560 

318,602 

1,288,792 

2,207,784 

Total  - 

44,  520,  726 

16,  800,  230 

61, 320,  956 

40,726,780 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Eesearch.     Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Census. 

i  In  addition  there  were  2,898,994  hogs  slaughtered  on  a  custom  basis  in  1914  and  2,290,539  for  1919. 
corresponding  data  for  1909  or  1921. 
1  No  data  collected  by  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  1914  or  1921  on  farm  or  retail  slaughter. 
8  No  data  obtainable  for  retail  slaughter  in  1919. 
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Table  516. — Hogs:  Prices  of  live  hogs  in  Chicago,  and  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of 
certain  pork  products,  1918-1924 


Year 


1913 

1914 

1916. 

1916 

1917. 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921— 

1922. 

1923 

1924 

1924 

January 

February. — 

March. 

April 

May ..... 

June 

July^, 

August 

September.. 

October 

November- 
December  -- 


Year 


191S..M 

1914..—. 

1916.^: 

1916.....-—. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923...1 

1824. 

1924 

January. 

February 

March. 

Apni..-. 

May 

June-- 

July. 

August- 

September 

October. 

November 

December 


Price 
of  live 
bogs, 

Chicago 
(Per 

100  lbs.) 


Dollars 
8.3S 
8.30 
7.10 
9.60 
15.10 
17.45 

17.85 
13.91 
8.51 
9.22 
7.55 
8.11 

7.10 
7.06 
7.35 
7.36 

7.34 
7.04 
7.68 
9.38 
9.67 
9.91 
8.97 
9.38 


Hams 


Smoked,  whole- 
sale 


Chicago, 

(Price 

per 

pound) 


Cents 
16.6 
16.7 
15.3 
18.5 
25.2 
31.8 

34.3 
33.4 
26.8 
26.5 
21.2 
20.2 

19.3 
18  4 
18  9 
19.0 
19.4 
19.6 
20.4 
22.2 

22.3 

21.6 
20.5 
20.7 


Per  cent 

of 

live  hog 

price 


Per  cent 
199 

201 
215' 
193 
167 
182 

192 
240 
315 

287 
281 
249 

272 
261 
257 
258 

264 
278 
266 
237 

233 
218 
228 
221 


Retail  < 


In  lead- 
ing cities 
(Price 

per 
pound) 


Cents 
26.9 
27.3 
26.1 
29.4 
38.2 
47.9 

53.4 
55.5 
48.8 
48.8 
45.5 
45.3 

44.6 
44.0 
43.6 
43.8 
44.3 
44.6 
44.7 
46.5 
46.9 
47.2 
46.9 
46.6 


Per  cent 

of 

live  hog 

prico 


Percent 
322 


306 
253 
274 

299 
399 
573 
629 
603 
559 


623 
593 

595 

604 
634 
582 
496 
490 
476 
623 
497 


Bacon 


Short  clear  sides, 
wholesale 


Chicago, 
(Price 

per 
pound) 


Cents 
12.7 
13.2 
11.6 
14.9 
24.8 
27.9 

29.1 
20.7 
13.5 
14.1 
12.0 
14.4 

10.8 
10.8 

10.9 
10.9 
11.4 
12.1 
13.1 
17.5 

17.4 
19.1 
19.1 
19.5 


Per  cent 

of 

live  hog 

price 


Per  cent 
152 
159 
163 
155 
164 
160 

163 
149 
159 
153 
159 
178 

152 
153 
148 
148 

155 
172 
171 
187 

182 
193 
213 


Retail 


In  lead- 

ingcities 
(Price 

per 
pound) 


Cents 
27.0 
27.5 
26  9 
28.7 
41.0 
52.9 

65.4 
52.3 
42.7 
39.8 
39.  1 
37.7 

37.2 
36.6 
36.3 
36  2 

36.1 
36.2 
36.4 
38.3 

39.3 

40.1 
40.1 


Per  cent 

of 

live  hog 

price 


Per  cent 
323 

331 
379 
299 
272 
303 

310 
376 
502 
432 

518 
465 

524 
518 
494 
492 

492 

514 
474 
408 
411 
405 
447 
425 


Fresh  pork 


Pork  loins, 
wholesale 


Chicago, 

(Price 

per 

pound) 


Cents 
14.9 
15.4 
14.3 
16  2 
24.4 
29.5 
31.5 
30.7 
22.5 
21.7 
18.0 
19.1 

14.4 
13.9 
15.6 
18.3 

19.0 
18  1 
18.0 
24.8 
27.3 
25.4 
17.3 
16.6 


Per  cent 

of 

live  hog 

price 


Per  cent 
178 
186 
201 
169 
162 
169 
176 
221 
264 
235 
238 


203 
197 
212 
249 

259 
257 
234 
264 

285 
256 


177 


Fork  chops, 
retail 


In  lead- 
ing cities 
(Price 

per 
pound) 


Cents 
21.0 
22.0 
20.3 
22.7 
31.9 
39.0 

42.3 

42.3 
34.9 
33.0 
30,4 
30.8 

27.4 
26.7 
26.9 
28.7 

29.9 
30.2 
30.3 
34.8 

35.8 
37.5 
31.6 
29.3 


Per  cent 

of 

live  hog 

price 


Per  cent 
251 
265 
286 
236 
211 
223 

237 
304 

410 
358 


378 
366 


407 
429 
395 
371 

374 
378 
352 
312 


Lard 


Prime  contract, 
wholesale 


New 
York, 
(Price 

per 
pound) 


Cents 

n.o 

10.4 
9.4 

13.5 
21.7 
26.5 

29.0 
20.0 
11.1 
11.6 
12.3 
13.3 

12.8 
11.7 
11.6 
11.3 
11.0 
11.1 
12.6 
14.3 

14.4 
16.5 
15.3 
16.9 


Per  cent 

of 

live  hog 

price 


Per  cent 
132 

126 
132 
141 

144 
146 

162 
144 
130 
126 
163 
164 

'l80 
166 
158 
154 
150 
158 
164 
152 

150 
166 
171 
180 


Retail 


In  lead- 
ing cities 
(Price 

per 
pound) 


Cents 
15.8 
15.6 
14.8 
17.6 
27.6 
33.3 

36.9 

29.5 
18.0 
17.0 
17.7 
19.0 

18.7 
18.0 
17.6 
17.2 

17.1 
16.9 
17.1 
19.3 

20.0 
21.4 
22.4 
22.1 


Per  cent 

of 

live  hog 

price 


Per  cent 
189 
188 
208 
182 
183 
191 

207 
212 
212 
184 
234 
234 

263 

255 
238 
234 
233 
240 
223 
,206 

209 
216 
250 
239 


™„f„i«„  nf  statistical  and  Historical  Research .  Wholesale  prices  of  ham,  bacon,  and  pork  loins  in 
CMcIgTaM  oHard  PnNew  York.  "flTtaU  prices  in  leading ^throughout ^United, States.  Priceof 
Jive  hi>gs,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics;  other  erioes  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

>  Mostly  on  sliced  ham. 


Table  517. — Hogs:  Monthly  slaughter  under  Federal  inspection,  1907-1924 


Year 


January 


February 


March 


April 


May 


June 


July 


August 


September 


October 


November 


December 


Total 


1907.. 
1908.. 
1909.. 
1910.. 
1911.. 

1912.. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915.. 
1916. 

1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 

1921. 

1922. 
1923. 
1924.. 


3,  409,  631 

4,  961,  421 
3, 875, 858 
2, 692, 780 
2,742,393 

4,146,732 
3, 708,  086 
3,  489,  384 
4,273,788 
5,387,333 

4,628,613 
3,  960,  892 

5,  845,  696 
5,078,521 

4,347,306 
3,984,704 
5,134,029 
5,911,242 


2,  920,  505 
3,889,864 
2,653,412 

2,  323,  582 
2,632,830 

3,  301,  956 

2,  843,  947 
2,722,763 

3,  885, 177 

4,  275,  667 

3,  484, 014 

3,  998, 084 

4,  266,  317 
3, 103, 530 

3,798,687 
3,479,907 
4,230,575 
5,006,290 


2,  665, 112 

3,  111,  116 
3, 012,  659 
1,891,000 
2,972,692 

2,700,401 

2,  333, 602 
2,547,752 

3,445,787 
3, 430, 145 

2,984,959 
3,925,986 
3, 443, 330 
3,481,680 

3,047,424 

3,  350, 214 
4, 837, 791 

4,  536,  372 


2,  667, 170 
2,304,271 
2,342,999 
1,778,410 
2, 589, 454 

2,411,926 

2,486,664 
2, 311, 724 
2,  563, 081 

2,  853,  326 

2,646,077 

3,  290, 489 
3,  207,  671 
2, 590, 208 

3, 003,290 
2,945,757 
4,179,438 
4,073,248 


3,317,281 
3, 087, 525 
2, 629, 418 
2,  206, 472 
3,007,607 

2,843,878 
3, 045,  926 
2, 569, 035 
2, 868,  655 
3,274,941 

3,083,518 
3,092,325 
3,743,463 
3,584,781 

3,274,114 
3, 716, 170 
4,325,130 
4, 277, 565 


3, 240,  786 
3, 093, 889 
2,718,569 
2, 612, 116 
3, 462, 063 

2,835,470 
3, 056,  948 
2, 925,  635 
3, 245,  822 
3, 162,  569 

2,684,844 
2,782,792 
3, 728,  230 
3,566,071 

3,618,152 

4,046,304 
4,  302,  533 
4, 287, 552 


2, 928, 806 
2,  416, 570 
2,  097, 241 

1,  988, 403 

2,  560, 236 

2,  353,  889 
2,557,054 
2, 259,  540 
2,493,385 
2,530,249 

2,411,436 
2,940,491 
2,  884, 325 

2,  643, 772 

2, 820,  616 
3,104,322 

3,  983, 435 
4,113,814 


2,  300,  785 
2, 231, 182 
1, 821, 934 
1, 824, 006 
2,031,911 

1,875,336 
2,  268,  333 
1, 799, 032 
2,040,506 
2, 517, 259 

1,704,852 
2,  283, 083 
1,949,413 
2, 190, 821 

2,530,459 

2,  887,  756 

3,  556, 039 
3,070,206 


1,988,210 
2, 230,  684 
1, 955, 445 
1,  563,  846 
2,171,798 

1,701,088 
2, 132, 735 

1, 907,  397 
1,890,484 
2,287,330 

1,321,674 
1,980,008 
1,997,149 
1,978,602 

2,422,360 
2,747,467 
3,212,350 

2, 856,  960 


2,218,979 

3,  368, 060 
2,  397, 039 
1,850,765 
2,719,927 

2,454,931 
2,681,399 
2,  681,  852 
2,  493,  831 
3,327,029 

2,195,291 

3,018,084 
2, 685, 711 
2,486,940 

2,866,133 
3,331,587 

4,  327, 961 
3, 498, 135 


2, 134, 622 

3,802,740 
2,  800,  080 
2, 455, 654 


3,  020,  326 
3, 165, 206 
3, 047, 127 

3,  738,  879 
4,770,913 

3,042,827 

4,  280, 126 
3, 270, 172 
3,328,633 

3,447,027 
4, 318, 005 
5, 340,  678 
4,640,944 


3, 093,  590 
4,146,780 
3, 090,  242 
2,826,749 
3,602,875 

3, 406, 795 
3,  918,  685 
4,270,600 
5, 441, 833 
5, 267, 042 

3,722,599 
5,  661,  890 
4, 790, 353 
3,985,125 

3,806,797 
5,201,437 
5, 903, 759 
6, 600, 306 


32,885,377 
38, 643, 101 
31, 394, 896 
26,013,783 
34,132,955 

33, 052, 727 
34,198,585 
32, 531, 841 
38, 381, 228 
43,083,703 

33, 909, 704 
41,  214, 250 
41, 811, 830 
38,  018,  684 

38, 982,  335 
43, 113, 629 
53, 333, 708 
52,872,634 


Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
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PORK  AND  PORK  PRODUCTS 

Table  518. — Pork:  Stocks  of  frozen,  dry  salt,  and  pickled,  cured  and  in  process  of 
cure  in  cold-storage  warehouses  and  meat-packing  establishments,  1916-1924. 

—  [Thousand  pounds—  i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Year  be- 
ginning No- 
vember 

Nov.l 

Dec.  1 

Jan.  1 

Feb.l 

Mar.l 

Apr.  1 

May  1 

June  1 

Julyl 

Aug.  1 

Sept.  1 

Oct.l 

1915 

420,736 
559, 041 
563,600 
722,556 
597, 638 

533,980 

415,096 
570, 510 

708,869 

566, 369 
642,755 
726,085 
968,  715 
776, 763 

669,832 
484,898 
688,924 
800,890 

666,263 

701,268 
876,  378 
999,  756 
903,350 

837,158 
547,450 

783,680 
878, 086 

646,097 
662,323 
967,040 
1,004,109 
968,639 

842,906 

591,223 
864,674 
932,408 

617,668 
675, 782 
995,786 
999,288 
960,706 

802,190 
694,241 
940,071 
908,332 

615, 386 
694,  521 
1,  009, 882 
987,853 
969,  338 

801,387 

635,655 
908,771 
891, 109 

643,959 

729,186 
892, 871 
959, 387 
982,454 

799,261 
707,385 
908,505 
872,638 

641,667 

732,258 
844,365 
882,448 
933,  028 

727,569 
683,451 
866,159 
810,585 

550,013 

596,907 
720, 374 
770, 504 
807,  Oil 

623,967 
619,671 
754,262 
710,871 

430,762 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920. 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

362,006 
328,883 
517, 310 
668,921 

472,  798 
359, 666 
395, 171 
605,946 
407,731 

426, 392 
379,  293 
560, 728 
613,  982 

426,  677 
355,  589 
419,  498 
577,  496 
427, 520 

435,238 
579, 991 
691, 915 
616,441 

471,901 
483,096 
613, 143 
665,173 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    From  reports  of  the  cold  storage  report  section. 

Table  519. — Hogs,  pork,  and  pork  products:  Statement  of  the  livestock  and  meat 

situation,  by  months,  1924 


Item 


Unit 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


June 


July 


Inspected  slaughter,  hogs 

Carcasses  condemned 

Average  live  weight 

Average  dressed  weight 

Total  dressed  weight  (carcass,  not  in- 
cluding condemned) . 

Lard,  per  100  pounds  live  weight 

Storage  first  of  month: 

Fresh  pork 

Cured  pork 

Lard 

Exports:1 

Fresh  pork... 

Cured  pork 

Canned  pork 


Thousands.. 

...do 

Pounds 

do. 


1,000  pounds 
Pounds 


1,000  pounds 
do 

do._ 


.do.. 
.do.. 
.do.. 


Lard. 

Imports,  fresh  pork _. 

Receipts  of  hogs 2 

Stocker  and  feeder  shipments  <_ _. 

Prices  per  100  pounds: 

Average  cost  for  slaughter 

At  Chicago— Live  hogs,  medium 

weight. 
At  eastern  markets — 

Fresh  pork  loins,  10-14  pounds. 

Shoulders,  skinned 

Picnics,  6-8  pounds 

Butts,  Boston  style 

Bacon,  breakfast 

Hams,  smoked,  10-12  pounds.. 

Lard,  tierces 

Hogs  on  farms  Jan.  1 


.do.. 
.do.. 

_do.. 


Thousands. 
do 


Dollars 

do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

....do 

Thousands.. 


6,911 

23 

217 

166 

976,966 

17 

126, 718 
682,151 
49,340 

6,659 

81, 822 

124 

I.1 

136, 164 

63 

6,253 

60 

7. 
7.18 


13.93 
10.29 
9.33 
12.34 
19.83 
20.55 
13.66 
65,301 


5,006 
20 
221 
169 
843,874 

17 

164,491 

(36,399 
64,130 

3,831 

84,109 

354 

1,109 

102,396 

146 

5,335 

47 

7.07 
7.14 


13.27 
9.93 
8.80 
12.40 
18,87 
20.15 
12.27 


4,537 

18 

223 

169 

765,700 

18 

199,044 
679,042 
68,610 

2,649 

69, 455 

361 

1. 

102;  955 

119 

*, 

52 

7.19 

7.40 


13.88 
10.17 
8.58 
12.84 
19.67 
2tt  25 
11.93 


4,073 

16 

224 

170 

690,  514 

18 

227,284 
705, 124 
85,722 

1,983 

59, 877 

362 

1,015 

75,  348 

179 

4,374 

57 

7.24 
7.41 


16.52 
10.54 
9.34 
13.54 
19.70 
20.31 
12.14 


4,278 
18 


720,999 

17 

215, 767 
692,  565 
102,  317 

1,622 

47,536 

220 

1,205 

65,480 

86 

4,321 

46 

7.26 
7.40 


17.28 
10.96 
9.98 
14.13 
20.00 
20.87 
11.86 


173 
737,102 

18 

201,728 
689,381 
127,949 

1,266 

46,151 

68 

914 

61, 860 

163 

4,296 

29 

6.98 

7.18 


16.87 
10.60 
9.40 
14  00 
19.85 
21.08 
11.70 


4,114 

17 

237 

179 

731,931 

17 

186,566 
686, 072 
152,  520 

1,822 

56,136 

221 

951 

89, 156. 

170 

4,091 


7.60 
8.29 


16.36 
10.82 
9.50 
14.42 
20.21 
21.28 
12.98 


1  Including  reexports. 


1  At  public  stockyards. 
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Table  519. — Hogs,  pork,  and  pork  products:  Statement  of  the  livestock  and  meat 
situation,  by  months,  1924 — Continued 


Item 


Unit 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

3,498 

4,641 

,     6,600 

13 

16 

20 

22C 

212 

209 

161 

156 

156 

660,043 

723,213 

1,027,375 

14 

14 

15 

77,986 

42,561 

48,781 

487, 187 

365, 170 

378,  739 

84,198 

31,706 

35, 713 

1,540 

2,847 

5,311 

48,102 

36,984 

35,366 

•      199 

339 

600 

891 

946 

804 

62,112 

51,560 

79,430 

2,223 

478 

582 

3,090 

4,904 

6,604 

55 

40 

38 

10.03 

9.01 

9.17 

10.58 

9.36 

9.69 

23.40 

17.80 

10.03 

10.90 

14.73 

13.36 

14.80 

12.95 

12.24 

22.03 

16.95 

16.11 

25.20 

fa 

u 

23.97 

17.31 

17.67 

17.60 

Total 


Inspected  slaughter,  hogs 

Carcasses  condemned 

Average  live  weight -— 

Average  dressed  weight 

Total  dressed  weight  (carcass,  not  including 
condemned) . 

Lard,  .per  100  pounds  live  weight 

Storage  first  of  month: 

Fresh  pork_ ___ 

Cured  pork 

Lard - 

Exports: • 

Fresh  pork _ 

Cured  pork _. 

Canned  pork 

Sausage -. 

Lard — - 

Imports,  fresh  pork 

Receipts  of  hogs  « - 

Stocker  and  feeder  shipments  4 

Prices  per  100  pounds: 

Average  cost  for  slaughter 

At  Chicago — Live  hogs,  medium  weight . 
At  eastern  markets — 

Fresh  pork  loins,  10-14  pounds 

Shoulders,  skinned 

Picnics,  6-8  pounds 

Butts,  Boston  style — . 

Bacon,  breakfast 

Hams,  smoked,  10-12  pounds 

Lard,  tierces - 


Thousands.. 

do 

Pounds 

....do 

1,000  pounds 

Pounds 


1,000  pounds 

do 

....do 


.do. 
-do.. 
.do- 


do. 

....do 

....do_ 

Thousands. 
....do 


Dollars.. 
.... do... 

.— do... 
.... do... 
-do— 


.... do.. 
.... do.. 
.... do.. 
..-do.. 


3,070 

13 

239 

180 

548,940 

16 

164,049 
646,536 
149, 672 

1,952 

55,  231 
166 
980 
77,737 
527 
3,197 
25 

9.47 
9.96 

21.78 
14.54 
12.28 
17.98 
23.94 
24.35 
15.49 


2,857 

12 

232 

173 

492,898 

15 

121, 816 

589,  055 
124, 876 

1,531 

45,491 

361 

947 

67,  273 

947 

3,216 

35 

9.63 
10.00 

22.54 
14.92 
13.10 
19.10 
24.67 
23.98 
15.85 


52,873 

203 

'224 

1168 

8,819,665 

1  16 

^148,066 

'594,785 
' 88, 879 

32,803 

666,260 

3,274 

12,097 

971,460 

5,683 

55, 414 

497 

'8.14 

'8.47 

' 17. 47 
'12.31 
'  10. 86 
'15.49 


'14.20 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research. 

Inspected  slaughter  from  reports  of  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  Weights  and  storage  holdings  from 
reports  of  the  cold  storage  report  section;  receipts,  shipments,  and  prices  compiled  from  data  of  the 
reporting  service  of  the  Livestock,  Meats,  and  Wool  Division,  and  number  on  farms  from  Division  of  Crop 
and  Livestock  Estimates.    Exports  and  imports  from  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

1  Weighted  average. 

1  Simple  average,  not  total. 

3  Including  reexports. 

*  At  public  stockyards. 

6  Olasssiflcation  ohanged  in  November.    Prices  are  not  comparable  with  those  formerly  quoted. 

Table  520. — Lard:  Total  stocks    in   cold-storage    warehouses  and  meat-packing 
establishments,  1915-1924  l 


[Thousand  pounds- 

-i.  e.,  000  omitted] 

Year  beginning 
November 

Nov. 
1 

Dec. 
1 

Jan. 
1 

Feb. 
1 

Mar. 
1 

Apr. 
1 

May 
1 

June 
1 

July 
1 

Aug. 
1 

Sept. 
1 

Oct. 
1 

1915 

63,304 
80,977 
54,  539 
104,274 
62, 614 

59,  319 
47,  541 
48,808 
49,340 

92,342 
86,208 
59, 310 
138, 363 
97, 649 

83,549 
61,202 
56,266 
64, 130 

111,  897 
88,460 
65,355 
125, 410 
111,  975 

117,690 

61,297 
59, 101 

68,610 

97,237 
65, 179 
89,864 
112,  469 
132,993 

128,614 

86,031 
66,743 

85,  722 

108,731 
61,640 
103,  373 
112,  409 
141, 819 

152,428 
96,055 
85,251 

102,  317 

85,113 
72,365 

106, 194 
83,096 

162, 307 

181,  992 
123, 798 
84,530 
127,949 

87,127 
95, 197 

107,871 
92,132 

193, 316 

204,301 
154,254 
123,  896 
152,520 

95,991 

112,  249 
102,411 
100,  478 
191,  531 

194, 490 
143,084 
143,  579 
149, 672 

82,028 
102, 172 
104,668 

87, 947 
170,774 

149,886 
119,755 
115,860 
124, 676 

71, 570 

1916— 

56,929 
37,095 

76,124 
66, 036 

47,329 
48,850 
36,  750 
35,225 
31,706 

68,950 
44,367 
81, 676 

49, 147 

36,683 
42,001 
32,506 
35,  327 
35, 713 

69,929 

1917 

90,398 

1918 

76,456 

1919 

109,258 

1920 

85,116 

1921 

75,338 

1922. 

72,608 

1923. 

84,198 

1924 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    From  reports  of  the  Cold  Storage  Report  Secion. 

<  Lard  Includes  all  prime  steam,  kettle-rendered,  neutral,  and  other  pure  lards.    It  does  not  include 
lard  substitutes  nor  compounds. 

29283°— ybk  1924 59+60 
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Table  521. — Pork  and  pork  products:  International  trade,  calendar  year,  average 
1911-1913,  annual  1921-19%$ 
[Thousand  pounds— i.  o.,  000  omitted] 


Country 

Average,  1911^1913 

1921 

1922 

1923  preliminary 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports' 

Exports 

PRINCIPAL  EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES 

1,977 

923 

3,767 

29, 189 

3,195 

9 

6,294 

278 

47,694 

9 

7,679 

298,086 
139,916 
1,049 
28,871 
19,445 
1,019,661 

48 

U41 

13 

63,699 

511 

18,477 
1  5, 774 
11,235 
110,759 
1,350 
20,357 

203,289' 

105,188 

656 

34 

19,202 

89 

4,841 

13 

62,767 
94 

6,428 

103,915 

54 

9,828 

264,657 

119,099 

2,040 

31,931 

54,602 

108,273 

Chile 

8,515 

7,124 

88,143 

248 

8,274 

42,923 

991 

8,633 

23,508 

46 

4,943 

33,230 

3 

420,325 

133,061 

4,5C2 

6,736 
171 

16,686 
816 

76,511 

32,423 
1,679,444 

617 

19,560 
818 

94,502 

24,470 
1,603,929 

681 

19,726 
1,101 

102,106 

33,179 

United  States 

PRINCIPAL  IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES 

1,995,920 
618 

14,338 
22,232 
85,973 

3,343 
16,264 

■RnlgillTTl 

46,453 
133,046 
86,492 

12,416 

88,333 

646,203 

28, 137 

18,937 
5,738 
9,128 
3,161 

24,931 

600 

1,026,046 

66,277 

18,613 

48,933 
130,840 
106,123 

12,263 

88,120 

243,  COO 

5,079 

20,906 

9,388 

6,684 

429 

13,086 

775 

1,165,248 

65, 723 

19,210 

44,512 

12,023 

Cuba.  .. 

484 

2,379 
6,677 
1,1C8 
4,527 

60 
<*> 

132,734 

16,724 
147,005 
419,087 

23,333 

25,688 
9,391 
6,207 
3,877 

15,922 
1,378 

1,435,996 
58,231 

Finland 

W 

69,824 

266, 669 

74,861 

9,751 
(') 

4,414 
663 

21, 976 
8,249 

876,  929 
47, 140 

0) 
24,668 
3,532 

26 

1,071 

10,625 

3444 

473 

6 

8 

276 

6,522 

1,412 

Italy 

3,230 

Peru 

18 

Spain" 

641 

106 

30 

15,820 

4,835 

1,089 

13 

704 

2,033 

6,635 

1,407 

1,102 

474 
2,834 
12,  975 

797 

Switzerland 

40 

Union  of  South  Africa. 

United  Kingdom 

Other  countries 

184 
5,928 
6,611 

Total 

1,632,382 

1,638,146 

2,277,011 

2,234,283 

J,  127, 172 

2,098,600 

2,564,884 

2,777,265 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research. 
'  Year  beginning  July  1. 

*  Not  separately  stated. 


Official  sources. 

>  Eight  months,  May-December. 
*  Less  than  600  pounds. 


Table  522. — Pork:  Exports  from  the  United  States,  by  months,  1910-1925 

[Thousand  pounds — i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Year 
ended 
jfune 
30— 


July 


Au- 
gust 


Sep- 
tem- 
ber 


Octo- 
ber 


No- 
vem- 
ber 


De- 
cem- 
ber 


Janu- 
ary 


Febru- 
ary 


March 


April 


May 


June 


Total 


1910.. 
J911- 
1912.. 
1913- 
1914- 

1915- 
1916.. 
1917- 
1918- 
1919.. 

llf- 
1922... 
1923... 
1924.. 
1925- 


65,364 
60,183 
83, 514 
72,295 
81,962 

53,086 

95,029 
76,567 
45,502 
252,767 

240,961 

94,117 
171,  555 
133, 426 
141, 666 
147,466 


68,289 
67, 361 
82,387 
77,105 
82,726 

84,21* 

90,128 
93, 101 
71,295 
170,647 

179,503 
67,701 
174,  916 
127, 667 
162, 948 
135, 104 


60,183 
66,685 
107,082 
77,964 
73,628 

89,388 
100,207 

106,329 
79,460 
114,555 

117,762 
102, 470 

173,989 
120, 124 
170,631 


55,362 
49,280 
79,  551 
64,987 
77,309 

73,414 
113,464 
95,287 
64,037 
132,237 

117,943 
123,102 
99, 186 
125,  716 
158,196 


62, 
60, 
77, 
65, 
79, 
73, 
107, 
113, 


114,652  11,964 


123,266 

131,663 
132,698 

90,240 
124,574 
158,908 

91,730 


65, 
71, 
97, 
79, 
86, 

73, 
143, 
166, 

90, 
205, 


75,401 
75,087 
93,601 
91,808 
101,683 

106,325 
133.222 
199,397 
92,864 
601(197, 965 


1,675 
i,351 
1,591 


66, 

79; 
102, 
106, 

73, 

118, 

162,  876)119;  963 
122  —  —  ~~* 
114, 3471308, 


k956  96, 
,958  ~" 


.657 


112 


236,421 


144,799 
187,091 
106,449 
155,944 
188, 695 
120,607 


137,438 
161, 695 
127, 613 
196, 139 
224,  658 


34, 
87, 
85, 
82, 
60, 

113, 
133, 
137, 

286, 
348, 

87, 
118, 

90, 
164, 
137, 


42,229 
100.768 
921609 
83,993 
66,067 

89,263 
148,246 
772 127, 193 
281,336 
180, 890 


60,415 

96,562 

65,800 

76,476 

67,436 

121,772 

112,361 

103,093 

169,305 

400,393 

137,330 
128,941 


134,208 
111,040 
99,440|ll9,855 
165,543 
114,758 


131,780 
109,335 


707,108 
879,457 
1,071,953 
976,498 
921,912 

1,106,180 
1,469,835 
1,499^473 

1,691,441 
2,704,077 

1,761,679 
1,521,493 
1,616,826 

1,794,143 
1,933,474 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Compiled  from  reports  of  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce. 

These  figures  include  exports  of  fresh,  canned,  and  pickled  pork,  cured  hams  and  shoulders,  bacon,  lard, 
and  neutral  lard. 
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Table  523. — Bacon:  Exports  from  the  United  States,  by  months,  1910-1925 

[Thousand  pounds — i.  e.f  000  omitted] 


Year 

ended 

June  30— 


1910 

1911— 
1912— 
1913— 
1914- -. 

1916— 
1916— 
1917— 
1918— 
1919— 


1920— 
1921— 
1922— 
1923— 
1924— 
1925— 


July 


Aug.    Sept. 


15,535 
12,642 
25,038 
15, 360 
16,358 

17,596 
43,371 
49,223 
35,501 
41,540 


84, 151  57, 209 
23,  333  41, 372 
45,  340  44,  719 


32,691 
33,004 
26,489 


30,448 
45, 161 
24,455 


Oct. 


Nov. 


16, 
8, 
15, 
13, 
16, 
18, 
45, 
48, 
43, 
72, 
65,288 
57,  931 
15,642 
26,170 
39,027 
15,200 


Dec. 


14, 978 
14,435 
18,104 
16,567 
19,367 
21,221 
65, 472 
73,  932 
42, 021 
126,  437 
58,983 
68,784 
21,  366 
39, 486 
47, 131 
16,413 


Jan. 


16, 343 
12,  876 
18, 152 
19, 819 
20,814 

27,156 

50,  087 
91,812 
53,  851 
102,  679 

77,601 
43,202 
26,108 
43,  352 
46,  014 


Feb. 


11, 
10, 
16, 
20, 
17, 
37, 
63, 
51, 
50, 
114, 

75,891 
31,637 
30,794 
36,296 
43,  771 


Mar. 


10,  755 
11,038 
17,468 
20,880 
13,618 

66,828 
41,892 
67,502 
155,604 
151,  086 
75,003 
35,  349 
31,180 
40,649 
34,002 


Apr. 


6,342 
16,091 
17,  934 
17, 051 
12,603 

41, 692 
53, 443 
57, 310 
127,400 
141, 814 

24,356 
32,  852 
20,490 
34,790 
29,533 


May 


50, 413 
38,464 
19, 070 
34,  677 
16,942 


June 


60, 731 
35, 012 
24,067 
28,641 
14,645 


Total 


152, 163 
156,  675 
208,  574 
200,  994 
193,  964 

346, 718 
579,  809 
667, 151 
815,294 
,238,247 

803,667 
489,  298 
350,549 
408,  334 
423,500 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Hesearch. 
and  Domestic  Commerce. 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 


Table  524. — Lard:  Exports  from  the  United  States,  by  months,  1910-1925 
[Thousand  pounds — i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Year 

ended 

June 

30— 


1910- 
1911- 
1912. 
1913- 
1914- 

k1916- 
1916- 
1917- 
1918- 
1919. 

1920- 
1921- 

1922- 
1923- 
1924- 
1925- 


July 


28, 639 

31,  658 
35,446 

32,  536 
39,567 

24,987 
21,  555 
26,088 
9,364 
68,600 
68,192 
47,061 
83,329 
66,058 
69,  479 
86,788 


Aug. 


33,906 
34,171 
34,  912 
33, 142 
41, 025 

25,292 

25, 146 
22,891 
23,  553 
51, 921 

49,033 

31,  021 
87,411 
68,907 
83,  758 
75,937 


Sept. 


26,203 
26,987 
63,670 
43,  273 
37,383 

28;  538 

28,774 
32,  707 
22,146 
33,268 

36,960 
46, 326 
104,741 
61,120 
83,630 
65,  810 


Oct. 


27,287 
24,625 
43,003 
36,  746 
39,466 

48,241 

28,258 

21,242 

9,639 

46,025 

41,017 
54, 174 
66,886 
66, 333 
76,  378 
90,813 


Nov. 


27,529 
27, 856 
40,829 
40,157 
42,661 

42,053 

30,  776 

31,  470 
30,  742 
27,285 

42,106 

57, 316 
51,  854 
62,  321 
74,251 
49, 120 


Dec. 


34,619 
38,790 
52,548 
45,  591 
48, 497 

36,046 

46,404 
46, 162 
13,069 
37,724 

63,646 
90,080 
64,542 
78,  596 
98,  578 
76,803 


40,688 
45,  465 
44,281 
56,  432 

55,520 
34,040 
65,091 
20,706 
37,850 

38,824 
76,185 
73,194 
107,  786 
132,758 


Feb. 


38, 878 
47, 595 
54, 143 
61, 211 
35, 916 

56,133 

41,262 
39,558 
31,683 
68,973 

36,645 

91,841 
75,520 
89,  055 
99,  910 


Mar. 


32,  574 
55,043 
54,797 
49,226 
38,001 

67, 259 
37,146 
59,081 
68,721 
97,239 

69,430 

82,  617 
64,377 
109, 187 
100,726 


Apr. 


17,  213 
48,  726 
40, 179 
42, 114 
29,890 

38,336 

39,  017 
45,602 
63,  885 
86,550 

40,758 

53,  276 
42,  459 
85,  475 
73,307 


May 


26,418 
54,685 
44,900 
48,  787 
35,101 

22,293 

48,  773 
30,  621 
79,  751 
55,001 

55,544 
48,604 
50,  817 
93,199 
62,648 


June 


29, 976 
45,284 
32,364 
41,961 
37, 519 

30,834 

45,862 
24,257 
29,248 
114, 329 

45,070 

67,656 
57,249 
64,605 
59,  475 


Total 


362,  928 
476, 108 
532,  256 
619,  025 
481, 458 

475,  532 
427, 011 
444,770 
392,  506 
724,771 

587,225 

746, 157 

812, 379 

952, 642 

1,  014, 898 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce. 

Table  525. — Pork,  fresh:  Exports  from  the  United  States,  by  countries,  1910-1924 
[Thousand  pounds— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Year 

ended 

June  30— 


1910- 
1911-. 
1912.. 
1913-. 
1914.. 

1915.. 
1916-. 
1917.. 
1918-. 
1919.. 

1920.. 
1921.. 
1922_. 
1923- 
1924- . 


France 


United 
King- 
dom 


324 

2,270 

920 

642 

38 

69 
268 


395 

75 

968 

758 

1,354 

2,832 

26,403 
23,787 
8,235 
2,036 

3, 146 

15,  099 
4,697 
22,  995 
27,  742 


Other 

Europe 


Total 

Europe 


44 


10 

22 

165 


522 
707 

10, 551 

18, 130 
6,162 
3,056 


395 
119 
968 
758 
1,364 

3,178 

28,838 
24,  707 
9,399 
2,781 

13,756 
33,  497 
10,  859 
20,  052 
37,004 


Ber- 
muda 


26 
31 
15 
50 
13 

72 
103 
115 


Can- 
ada 


78 
207 
891 
580 
232 

46 

32,962 
24,  833 
11,396 
16,328 

7,158 
17,058 
12,281 
14,688 

8,828 


Pan- 
ama 


231 
440 
565 

685 
687 

370 

380 

398 

44 

41 

171 
394 
353 
500 
552 


Mex- 
ico 


Philip- 
pine 
Is- 
lands 


(') 

(') 
4 
1 

4 
7 
8 
4 
10 

14 
89 
93 
82 
106 


51 
48 
76 
257 
153 

77 
22 


22 
44 
60 
157 
141 


Cuba 


151 

137 
338 
178 
372 
379 

373 

653 

2,147 

2,204 

2,181 


Other 
coun- 
tries 


23 

421 

1 

25 
67 

24 
356 
137 
123 

79 

5,694 

5,304 

70 

106 

204 


Total 


1,040 
1,355 
2,598 
2,458 
2,668 

3,908 
63,006 

60,436 
21,390 
19,  644 
27,225 
57, 075 
25,  911 
43,772 
49, 113 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Compiled  from  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of 
the  United  States,  1910-1918;  Monthly  Summaries  of  Foreign  Commerce,  June,  1920, 1922,  and  1923,  and 
records  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

J  Less  than  500  pounds. 
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Table  526. — Pork,  pickled:  Exports  from  the  United  States  by  countries,  1910-1924 
[Thousand  pounds— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Year  ended 
June  30— 


Bel- 
gium 


Nor- 
way 


United 
King- 
dom 


Other 
Europe 


Total 
Europe 


Can- 
ada 


Pan- 
ama 


New- 
found 
land 
and 
Labra- 
dor 


Haiti 


Other 
Cuba    coun- 
tries 


Total 


1910 

139 

1911 

159 

1912 

348 

1913 

458 

1914 

166 

WIS 

1,014 

1917 

163 

1918 

1919 

1,209 

1920 

554 

1921 

698 

1922 

628 

1923 

328 

1924 

724 

703 
787 
278 
261 
355 

174 

825 

325 

0) 

956 

2,753 
336 

1,258 
1,568 
2,349 


8,679 
8,754 
13,501 
14,620 
5,572 

6,534 
13,124 
6,059 
1,903 
2,981 

3,142 

2,908 
4,914 
5,  853 
4,106 


1,424 
2,397 
1,466 
1,881 
1,408 

11,466 

5,445 

878 

474 

1,515 

4,243 
3,039 
3,071 
5,378 
6,438 


10,945 
12,097 
15,  593 
17,  220 
7,501 

18,174 
20,408 
7,425 
2,377 
6,661 

10,692 
6,981 
9,871 

13, 127 
13,617 


8,085 
9,084 

11, 157 
9,437 

12,826 

8,500 
17,835 
16,929 
13,  689 

8,189 

14,500 
13,644 

10,  857 
13,  349 
8,437 


1,424 
1,233 
1,420 
1,438 
1,620 

1,304 

1,116 

618 

277 
105 

229 
212 
248 
329 
321 


4,445 
5,001 
6,571 
5,673 
7,912 

5,244 
7,070 
6,262 
3,221 
5,706 

5,560 
4,147 

4,756 
5,266 
5,155 


1,257 
1,360 
2,335 
2,626 
1,513 

636 
949 
772 
481 
625 

790 

929 

1,223 

1,270 

1,306 


6,830 
7,383 
9,989 
9,141 
4,091 

3,875 
7,847 
7,700 
8,935 


6,776 
2,458 
1,319 
1,379 
4,412 


8,046 
9,571 
9,256 
8,214 
10,080 

7,923* 
8,236 
7,287 
4,242 
3,524 

4,097 
4,915 
5,236 
6,214 
4,222 


40,032 
45,729 
56,321 
53,749 
45,543 

45,666 
63,461 
46,893 
33,222 
31,504 

41,643 
33,286 
33,510 
40,934 
37,469 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Compiled  from  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation 
ofthe  United  States,  1910-1918;  Monthly  Summaries  of  Foreign  Commerce,  June  1920, 1922,  and  1923;  and 
records  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

'  Less  than  500  pounds. 


Table  527.— Pork,  canned:  Exports  from  the  United  States  by  countries,  1910-1924 
[Thousands  pounds— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Year 

ended 

June  30— 

France 

Italy 

United 
King- 
dom 

Other 
Europe 

Total 
Europe 

Can- 
ada 

Pana- 
ma 

Mex- 
ico 

Cuba 

Argen- 
tina 

Other 
coun- 
tries 

Total 

1910^ 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914. 

1915 - 

1916 

1917 __ 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 _- 

120 
51 

104 
33 
28 

257 

045 

1,103 

2,423 

950 

159 

5 
14 
5 
2 
1 

4 
3 

259 
139 
389 

179 

3, 156 
3,109 
4,905 
3,211 
2,369 

3,757 
7,843 
3,355 
2,044 
2,244 

2,318 
829 
1,924 
2,383 
2,220 

258 
202 
230 
229 
184 

61 

324 

109 

(') 

1,040 

161 
54 
15 
16 
63 

3,539 
3,376 
5,244 
3,475 
2,582 

4,079 
8,815 
4,826 
4,606 
4,623 

2,817 
883 
1,948 
2,405 
2,399 

9 

1 

5 

85 

10 

45 

28 

393 

132 

245 

61 
61 
77 
142 
49 

29 
37 
32 
63 
19 

27 
3 

10 
10 

23 
65 
97 
54 
25 

11 
18 
74 
31 
67 

31 
45 
39 
29 
31 

14 
:     16 
91 
27 
92 

77 
123 
51 
73 
13 

79 
33 
33 
26 
55 

122 
103 
163 
214 
233 

80 
128 
62 
53 
33 

30 
24 
61 
24 

1 

326 
413 
248 
230 
113 

325 
496 
496 

289 
288 

253 
73 

104 
63 

155 

4,062 
4,011 
5,840 
4,148 
3,074 

4,644 
9,611 
6,896 
5,194 
5,273 

3,262 
"  1, 119 

1922 

1924 

9 
6 
1 

116 

2,263 
2,699 
2,601 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Compiled  from  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of 
the  United  States,  1910-1918;  Monthly  Summaries  of  Foreign  Commerce  ,June  1920,  1922,  and  1923;  and 
records  ofthe  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

>  Less  than  500  pounds. 


Farm  Animals  and  their  Products — Hogs 


925 


Table  528. — Bacon:  Exports  from  the  United  States,  by  countries,  1910-1924 
[Thousand  pounds— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Year 

ended 

June  30— 


Bel- 
gium 


France 


Italy 


Nether- 
lands 


Nor- 
way 


United 
King- 
dom 


Other 
Eu- 
rope 


Total 
Eu- 
rope 


Can- 
ada 


Cuba 


Other 
coun- 
tries 


Total 


1910  . 
1911- 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 

1915- 
1916— 
1917- 
1918- 
1919- 

1920— 
1921- 
1922.. 
1923- 
1924- 


2,206 
3,647 
4,603 
9,141 
6,110 

6,737 
60,161 
65,220 
68,670 
109,591 

37,654 

29,448 
16,743 
23,215 
16,089 


23 

1,711 

9,418 

2,097 

197 

44,712 

62,501 

77,036 

73,532 

220,391 

27,997 
5,369 
9,363 
7,758 

14,941 


l,i 

6,529 
8,166 
11,  781 
9,732 

1,' 
10,532 
19,  378 
74,460 
80,552 

13, 398 

14,991 

2,481 

9,259 

38,  399 


1,065 
4,351 
7,271 
7,639 
1,718 

8,285 
12,846 
10,625 


22,477 

122,984 
43,421 
20,847 
30, 972 
37, 112 


330 
3,784 

4,560 
4,054 
5,459 

11,518 

22,387 

8,296 

25 

18,182 

12, 869 
6,681 
9,147 
12,  269 
10,427 


133,  995 
116,405 
147,449 
138, 133 
132,820 

201,043 
339,  341 
346, 758 
533,135 
657, 048 

411,285 
244,  716 
184,703 
188,274 
161,028 


956 

9,750 

15,  598 

11,426 

11,881 

48,8% 

26,611 

3,952 

1,057 

93,630 

134, 116 
104, 912 
69,993 
99,009 
105,988 


140,180 
146,  077 
196,  955 
184,271 
166,917 

321,820 

624,  379 

531,  265 

750,  879 

1,201,871 

760,303 
449,  538 
313,  277 
370,  756 
383,984 


1,838 
1,691 
3,342 
6,868 
11,083 

10,025 
39, 591 
118,  710 
42,837 
26,186 

21,639 
12,  718 
11,022 
9,925 
9,976 


7,046 
6,224 
4,823 
6,658 
13,734 

13,360 

13,543 
14,  915 
20,294 
9,154 

19, 567 

25,302 
23,462 
24,&30 
26,055 


3,099 
2,683 
3,454 
3,197 
2,230 

1,513 

2,296 
2,262 
1,284 
1,036 

2,168 
1,740 

2,788 
2,823 
3,485 


152, 163 
156,  676 
208,574 
200,994 
193,964 

346,718 
579,809 
667, 152 
815,294 
1,238,247 

803,667 
489,298 
350,549 
408,334 
423,600 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Besearch.  Compiled  from  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of 
the  United  States,  1910-1918;  Monthly  Summaries  of  Foreign  Commerce,  June,  1920,  1922,  and  1923;  and 
records  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 


Table  529. — Hams  and  shoulders:  Exports  from  the  United  States,  by  countries, 

1910^1994 

[Thousand  pounds — i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Year 

ended 

June  SO— 

Bel- 
glum 

France 

Nether- 
lands 

United 
King- 
dom 

Other 
Europe 

Total 
Europe 

Can- 
ada 

Cuba 

Mex- 
ico 

Pan- 
ama 

Other 
coun- 
tries 

Total 

1910... 
1911  ... 
1912... 
1913 
1914 

me 

1916 

1917 

6,306 
9,092 
15, 018 
6,822 
4,081 

6,596 
2,793 

8 

26 

268 

316 

122 

609 

7,898 

25,864 

18,436 

112,813 

29,870 

1,473 

894 

2,142 

4,687 

109 
228 

256 
131 
95 

1,689 

570 

1 

4,020 

6,112 

1,832 

196 

937 

3,799 

130,303 

135, 433 
169,  675 
134, 017 
146,007 

179,377 
251,028 
217,  435 
372,723 
416,620 

182,663 
134,038 
233,568 
259,  353 
307,771 

364 
720 
1,295 
660 
412 

2,839 
591 

2,028 

842 

83,703 

25, 146 
1,662 
2,438 
4,259 
5,920 

136,089 
145,  497 
186,502 
140,846 
150,  717 

191, 110 
26^878 
245,328 
392,  001 
648,739 

250,180 

145,  896 
246,784 
280,670 
343,262 

2,557 
2,918 
6,282 
6,785 
4,007 

1,515 
2,674 
5,617 

14,287 
6,974 

5,669 
8,441 
10,664 
19,636 
16,779 

2,879 
3,876 
5,085 
6,002 
5,638 

6,842 
11, 493 
9,868 
9,990 
7,641 

14, 185 
12,  489 
9,071 
12,784 
14,249 

903 

640 
938 
782 
350 

249 
463 
821 
466 
951 

833 
1,055 

890 
1,028 
1,063 

940 
1,103 
1,088 
1,029 

761 

623 
976 
630 
221 
181 

332 
434 
473 
631 

984 

3,517 
3,675 

4,149 
4,101 
4,409 

3,362 
3,725 
4,393 
2,608 
2,754 

4,257 
3,697 
3,760 
4,620 
5,227 

146,886 
157, 709 
204,044 
159,646 
165,882 

203,701 

282,209 
266,  657 

1918 

419, 572 

1919 

1920-      - 

19M 

UM» 

1923. 
1924 

§2,-883 

6,489 
0,891 
9,690 
13,979 
21,186 

667,240 

275,466 
172,012 
271,642 
319,269 
381,564 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Eesearch.  Compiled  from  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of 
the  Wnited  States,  1910-1918:  Monthly  Summaries  of  Foreign  Commerce,  December  1920,  1922,  and  1923; 
and  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
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Table  530. — Lard:  Exports  from  the  United  States,  by  countries,  1910-19&4 
[Thousand  pounds— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Year 

ended 

June  30— 


1910. 
1911- 
1912- 
1913. 
1914. 

1916.. 
Ml«- 
M17.. 
1918.. 
1919.. 

1920-. 

1921.. 
1922.. 
1923- . 
1924.. 


Bel- 
gium 


9,060 
19,900 
21,744 
18,762 
15,915 

8,129 
70,132 
96,761 
116,  154 
190,770 

55,970 
57.963 
43, 591 

60,472 
40,634 


Den- 
mark 


4,503 
1,496 
3,130 
1,812 
1,464 

72,057 

2,874 

841 

75 

22,256 

13,528 
9,527 
6,923 
5,700 

7.r  " 


Ger- 
many 


151,  620 
159,  474 
160,862 
146,209 

3,378 


9,579 

(49,733 
231,528 
260,  716 
328, 112 
329,  793 


Italy 


2,263 
5,781 
3,171 
6,106 
5,959 

4,123 
3,488 
4,982 
2,137 
1 

16,502 
14,172 
9,051 
29,571 
77,210 


Nether- 
lands 


23,758 
33,221 
38, 675 
43,384 
43,470 

22,245 
13,282 
20,446 


17,683 

78,354 
113,868 
42,831 

47,802 
71,  570 


United 
King- 
dom 


Other 

Europe 


161,331 
165, 412 
186,  125 
168,380 
164,633 

189,350 
192.076 
178,  111 
159,969 
286,451 

165,374 

169, 464 
244,465 
241,144 
240,008 


3,742 
25,083 
32,764 
21, 178 

8.087 

98,640 
48,903 
57,659 
46,471 


Total 
Europe 


145,016   671,756 


100,058 

36,415 
69,300 
63,396 

57,838 


298,050 
402,  513 
445,083 
420,484 
385,717 

395,422 
330, 756 
358,  700 
324,798 


Can- 
ada 


9,310 
6,556 
7,968 
11,080 
15,996 

7,722 
6,330 
5,376 
894 
3,665 

11,618 

12,226 
8,862 
14,318 


Other 
Cuba   coun- 
tries 


479,  519 
632,937 
660.877 
756, 197 
824,418  15,231  92,083  83,166 


33,239 
34,969 
42,549 
46,526 
49,610 

45,349 
53,812 
48,733 
52,574 
25,672 

68,734 

59,939 
73,926 
87,898 


Total 


22,329 
32,070 
36,656 
40,935 
30,135 

27,039 
36.114 
31,961 
14,242 
23,878 

27,354 
41,065 
62,724 
94,229 


362,828 
476,108 
532,251 
519,025 
481,458 

475,533 
427,011 
444,770 
392,506 
724,771 

587,J25 
746,157 
812,379 
952,«2 
1,014398 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Kesearch.  Compiled  from  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of 
the  United  States,  1910-1918;  Monthly  Summaries  of  Foreign  Commerce,  June,  1920,  1923  and  1923- 
and  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  "  <,*rr~« 


Table  631. 


-Lard,  pure:   Average  price  per  100  pounds,  Chicago,  by  months. 
1906-1983  >>•»>» 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Prior  to  February,  1920,  figures  compiled  from  the 
National  Proyisioner;  subsequent  figures  compiled  from  data  of  the  reporting  service  of  the  Livestock 
Meats,  and  Wool  Division.  ^^' 
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Table  532. — Pork,  carcass:  Average  prices  per  pound  in  Great  Britain,  1909-1924. 
FIRST  QUALITY  FRESH  BRITISH  PORK 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Jane 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Av. 

1909 

Cte. 
12  8 
15.1 
14.5 
12  7 
16.1 

Cte. 
12  8 
15.0 
14.2 
12  7 
16.3 

Cte. 
12  9 
15.0 
14.2 
12  8 
16.3 

Cte. 
13.0 
14.8 
14.0 
12  8 
16.1 

Cte. 
12  7 
14.7 
13.2 
12  6 
15.8 

Cte. 
12  9 
14.1 
14.6 
12  6 
15.6 

Cte. 
13.2 
13.9 
12  2 
12  8 
15.6 

Cte. 
13.2 
14.6 
12  2 
13.0 
15.6 

Cte. 
13.5 
15.0 
12  7 
14.4 
16.0 

as. 

14.2 
16.4 

13.2 

15.1 
16.4 

Cte. 
14.8 
15.3 
12  8 
16.1 
16.7 

Cte. 
15.2 
14.9 
12  5 
15.7 
17.1 

Cte. 
13.5 

1910 : 

14.8 

1911 

13.2 

1912. 

13.5 

1913 

16.1 

Av.  1909-1913 

14.2 

14.2 

14.2 

14.1 

13.8 

13.9 

13.5 

13.7 

14.3 

14.9 

14.9 

15.1 

14.2 

1914 

16.8 
16.8 
20.1 
26.9 
282 
32.1 
26.8 

16.2 
16.9 
21.6 
27.2 
28  2 
31.8 
131.0 

16.2 
16.4 
21.6 
27.7 
28  2 
31.2 
'36.0 

15  8 
17.2 
23.6 
28  2 
31.8 
31.0 
41.0 

14.6 
17.0 
21.9 
26.4 
31.8 
31.1 
37.2 

13.9 
16.8 
21.7 
27.2 
31.7 
30.8 
36.1 

13.3 
16.7 
21.7 
28  6 
31.7 
29.5 
37.6 

14.5 
16.9 
21.7 
25.5 
31.8 
286 
36.4 

15.1 
18  8 
23.8 
29.1 
31.8 
27.9 
36.3 

16.5 
20.0 
26.4 
28.2 
34.2 
27.8 
36.4 

16.4 
21.4 
25.0 
282 
35.7 
27.2 
34.9 

16.3 
21.4 
26.1 
282 
36.7 
26.3 
34.2 

15. 8 

1915. 

17.9 

1916 

228 

1917 

27.6 

1918. 

31.7 

1919 

29.6 

1920. 

35.2 

Av.  1914-1920 

23.8 

24.6 

25.3 

28.9 

25.7 

25.5 

25.6 

24.9 

26.1 

26.9 

27.0 

26.9 

25.8 

1921 

32  6 
22.6 
29.6 
20.4 

29.7 
23.9 
28  0 
19.2 

29.7 
24.4 
27.0 
18  5 

30.  5 
25.3 
26.8 
19.2 

29.0 
25  0 
30.7 
181 

24.  9 
23.0 
24.5 
16.6 

22  9 
23.9 
20.7 
14.1 

23.  5 
24.7 
20.4 
181 

24.5 
26.6 
22  4 
19.0 

22.8 
27.3 
23.0 

20.2 

22.5 
28.5 
22.3 
20.5 

23.2 
30.3 
21.5 
21.0 

26.3 

1922 

1923 

24.6 
24.7 

1924 

FIRST  QUALITY  FROZEN  PORK  » 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Av. 

1909. 

Cte. 
12  7 
14.5 
13.7 
11.7 
15.0 

Cte. 
11.7 
14.0 
13.2 
12  2 
15.4 

Cte. 
11.9 
14.9 
14.0 
12  5 
15.8 

Cte. 
12  0 
15.2 
13.6 
13.2 
16.3 

Cte. 
11.9 
14.7 
12  5 
12  9 
15.0 

Cte. 
121 
14.2 
11.4 
13.2 
15.0 

Cte. 
12  6 
14.2 
11.2 
13.4 
14.6 

Cte. 
12  7 
14.3 
11.3 

iao 

14.8 

Cte. 
13.5 
14.7 
12  4 
16.4 
14.9 

Cte. 
14.5 
14.9 
11.9 
14.7 
14.6 

Cte. 
14.7 
14.5 
11.9 
14.9 
14.2 

Cte. 
13.4 
14.2 
121 
15.1 
14.6 

Cte. 
12  8 

1910. 

14.6 

1911 

12  4 

1912 

13.5 

1913 

14.9 

Av.  1909-1913 

13.5 

13.3 

13.8 

13.9 

13.4 

13.2 

13.2 

13.2 

14.2 

14.1 

14.0 

13.9 

13.6 

1914. 

15.1 
15.0 
15.8 
20.5 
125.2 

321 
21.8 
24.2 
13.4 
181 
14.4 

14.3 
16.8 
16.3 
21.6 

25.2 

31.8 
20.0 
21.3 
13.7 
16.1 
14.6 

14.5 
16.7 
16.6 
21.8 
26.9 

131.2 
224 
20.2 
13.7 
14.7 
13.8 

14.1 

13.6 

13.3 

11.8 

13.5 

12.8 

14.8 

14.6 

14.9 

13.0 

1916 

1916. 

18  6 
22.2 
31.8 

31.0 
23.2 
20.0 
13.8 
15  2 
13.6 

17.6 
21.4 
31.8 

131.1 
228 
19.6 
13.9 
14.3 
13.6 

18  4 

20.8 
31.7 

■30.8 
23.4 
18  2 
13.9 
14.7 
13.3 

17.9 
221 
31.7 

26.3 
24.3 
117.2 
16.7 
15.6 
« 

18.1 
23.7 
31.8 

125.3 
25.0 

116.2 
16.8 
15.1 
(') 

19.8 
25  2 
"31.8 

24.8 
28.8 
16.2 
18  4 
14.8 
(') 

21.0 
25.2 
35.7 

24.8 
28.7 
16.2 
U8  8 
15.7 
(') 

20.2 
25.2 
135.7 

24.2 
284 
14.4 
19.2 
16.2 
(') 

20.6 
25.2 
135.7 

224 
27.3 
13.8 
19.6 
16  2 
(') 

18.4 

1917 - 

229 

1918 

1919 

31.2 

28.0 

1920. 

24.6 

1921 

181 

1922. 

16.0 

1923 

16.5 

1924.. 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Compiled  from  Agricultural  Statistics  1909-1922, 
and  Agricultural  Market  Report,  1923  and  1924,  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  Great  Britain. 
Converted  to  cents  per  pound  on  the  basis  of  the  monthly  average  rate  of  exchange  as  given  in  Federal 
Reserve  Bulletins. 


•Interpolated. 


1  Designated  "Foreign"  prior  to  1917. 


'  No  quotations. 


928         Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  19%Jf. 


Table  533. — Hams:  Price  per  pound  in  Liverpool,  1909—1924 
AMERICAN,  SHORT  CUT,  GREEN,  FIRSTS  l 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Not. 

Dee. 

Aver- 
age 

1909 - 

Cents 
11.2 
14.9 
14.2 
12.5 
15.5 

Cents 
10.8 
14.9 
12.6 
11.6 
15.3 

Cents 
11.3 
16.6 
12.6 
12.7 
15.7 

Cents 
12.4 
15.7 
12.4 
13.8 
16.0 

Cents 
12.7 
17.0 
13.3 
14.0 
17.0 

Cents 
12.9 
17.5 
15.9 
12.9 
17.7 

Cents 
12.7 
17.3 
16.1 
14.3 
18.6 

Cents 
14.0 
16.0 
16.7 
14.3 
17.5 

Cents 
12.9 
16.0 
13.3 
14.3 
16.0 

Cents 
13.9 
14.7 
12.4 
15.2 
15.3 

Cents 
14.8 
15.  S 
12.  8 
15.2 
15.3 

Cents 
14.1 
14.9 
12.0 
15.4 
15.2 

Cents 
12.8 

1910. 

15.9 

1911 i... 

13.7 

1912 

13.8 

1913 

16.3 

Av.  1909-1913 

13.7 

13.0 

13.8 

14.1 

14.8 

15.4 

15.  8 

15.7 

14.  5 

14.3 

14.7 

14.3 

14.6 

1914 

15.2 
15.8 
20.1 
24.0 
35.4 
37.9 
31.9 

14.4 
14.2 

lai 

27.4 
35.4 
37.9 

29.4 

15.1 
13.7 
19.4 
27.6 
35.4 
37.5 
31.1 

14.9 
13.5 
19.8 
28.2 
35.5 
37.6 
34.1 

14.5 
15.4 
19.4 
28.9 
35.5 
37.8 
32.  5 

16.2 
15.6 
19.5 
27.4 
35.4 
39.3 
33.3 

16.5 
14.9 
20.4 
28.2 
37.9 
38.1 
38.1 

18.3 
15.1 
22.5 
29.1 
37.9 
36.8 
35.8 

17.2 
16.  1 
22.5 
29.1 
37.9 
36.4 
34.9 

15.6 
17.3 
22.9 
29.1 
37.9 
36.3 
34.5 

16.3 
19.2 
22.3 
34.4 
37.9 
37.5 
34.3 

16.1 
21.1 
21.2 
35.4 
37.9 
32.8 
35.0 

15.9 

1915... _ 

16.0 

1916 

20.7 

1917 

1918.— : 

1919 

1920 

29.1 
36.7 
37.2 

33.8 

At.  1914-1920 

25.8 

28.  3 

25.7 

26.  2 

26.  3 

26.7 

27.  7 

27.9 

27.7 

27.  7 

28.8 

28.  5 

27.0 

1921 _ 

1922 

30.2 
24.5 
19.9 
18.9 

31.2 
26.5 
18.9 
17.9 

31.5 
25.4 
19.1 
18.8 

27.0 
26.0 
18.7 
16.8 

23.1 
28.4 
19.4 
17.7 

28.6 
29.4 
20.7 

18.0 

34.9 
27.8 
24.1 
19.9 

30.0 
23.3 
22.2 
20.7 

21.1 
20.4 
20.3 
18.8 

20.4 
21.0 
20.5 
21.9 

25.7 
21.6 
22.1 
22.7 

24.1 
20.2 
19.5 
23.1 

27.3 
24.5 

1923 

20.4 

1924 

10.4 

AMERICAN,  LONG  CUT,  GREEN,  FIRSTS  » 


1909  

10.5 
14.5 
14.1 
11.6 

15.5 

10.3 
14.9 
12.6 
11.6 
15.7 
13.  0 

11.4 
17.7 
12.6 
12.5 

16.6 

14.2 

12.4 
17.0 
12.7 
13.6 
16.8 

13.1 
17.7 
13.9 
14.7 
18.1 

13.8 
18.6 
15.9 
14.0 

iao 

iae 

18.3 
15.9 
13.9 
18.8 

14.9 
17.0 
16.7 
13.9 
18.1 

14.2 
17.3 
13.3 
14.1 
16.4 

15.1 
17.6 
13.5 
15.2 
15.2 

14.4 
16.1 
13.3 
14.9 
15.2 

14.4 
14.3 
12.0 
15.1 
14.8 

ia2 

191U 

16.8 

1911 

13.9 

1912 

1913 

ias 

16.6 

A  v.  1909-1913 

13.2 

14.5 

15.5 

16.2 

M.l 

16. 1 

J,5-l_ 

J5.3 

14.8 

14. 1 

14  9 

1914 

14.8 
15.6 
19.1 
22.7 
36.1 
37.9 
31.9 

14,5 
14.2 
18.1 
25.9 
36.1 
37.9 
29.4 

15.1 
13.9 

18;  6 

27.2 
36.1 
37.5 
31.1 

15.1 
13.7 
19.4 
27.8 
36;  1 
38.0 
34.1 

15.0 
16.0 
18.8 
28,7 
36.1 
38.2 
32.5 

16.5 
16.6 
19.1 
26.1 
36.1 
39.5 
33.3 

16.9 
15.7 
19.8 
28.2 
37.9 
38.1 
38.1 

18.5 
15.1 
22.3 
29.1 
37.9 
36.8 
35.8 

16.9 
16.1 
22.9 
29.1 
37.9 
36.4 
34.9 

15.6 
18.4 
23.8 
29.1 
37.9 
36.3 
34.5 

16.9 
19.6 
24.4 
35.0 
37.9 
37.5 
34.3 

16.1 
20.7 
22.0 
36.1 
37.9 
32.8 
35.0 

iao 

1915  ..        

16.3 

1916.^ 

20.7 

1917 - 

2a8 

3918..... 

1919 — . 

1920... 

37.0 

37.2 
3&7 

Av.  1914-1920 

25.4 

25.2 

26.6 

26.3 

26.  5 

26.8 

27.8 

27.9 

27.7 

27.9 

29.4 

28.7 

27.1 

1921 

1922 

31.1 
21.1 
19.1 

17.4 

32.1 
25.3 
18.9 
16.2 

32.4 
25.4 
19.3 
15.7 

27.0 
27.2 
221.9 
15.7 

22.6 
"30.2 
21.1 
15.8 

28.3 
*30.  8 
21.4 
16.8 

34.9 
28.0 
22.6 
18.7 

31.0 
23.7 

22.6 

23.3 
20.2 
21.9 
19.6 

20.7 
20.  0 
20.8 
20.4 

23.9 

2a  4 

22.7 

21.5 
19.6 

las 

23.6 

27.4 
24.3 

1923 

1924.. 

20.9 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Compiled  from  Retnrn  of  Market  Prices,  Great 
Britain  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries.  Average  lor  the  last  week  of  the  month.  Converted  to 
cents  per  pound  on  the  basis  o  f  the  monthly  average  rate  of  exchange  as  given  in  Federal  Reserve  Bulletins. 

'Short  out,  regular  American  commercial  ham;  long  cut,  longer  both  in  the  butt  andshank.  Green,  cured 
in  pickle  or  salt  but  not  smoked . 

'Average  of  London  and  Bristol  prices,  and  closely  approximates  Liverpool  price. 
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Table  534. — Bacon    Wiltshire  sides,1  green,  firsts:  Average  price  per  pound  at 
Bristol,  England,  1909-1924 


Year  and 
month 

Ameri- 
can 

Cana- 
dian 

Dan- 
ish 

Irish 

Brit- 
ish 

Year  and 
month 

Ameri- 
can 

Cana- 
dian 

Dan- 
ish 

Irish 

Brit- 
ish 

Av.  1909-1913 

Cents 
14.2 
13.6 
15.2 
12.8 

13.8 
15.8 
15.6 
17.0 
19.8 

17.9 
16.7 
16.4 
16.6 
17.3 

17.3 
16.7 
23.6 
19.  S 
18.6 
16.0 
14.4 

Cents 
14.8 
14.3 
15.6 
13.1 

14.6 
16.3 
16.7 
18.4 
22.0 

20.8 
19.9 
21.0 
22.0 
22.3 

20.2 
20.8 
25.4 
21.1 
20.2 
19.6 
17.9 

Cents 
15.6 
15.0 
15.9 
14.3 

15.9 
17.1 
16.4 
20.4 
240 

245 
23.6 
23.9 
25.4 
24.0 

23.5 
23.2 
29.7 
23.1 
21.4 
20.7 
20.0 

Cents 
16.1 
15.9 
16.6 
14  8 

15.8 
17.4 
17.6 
20.8 
247 

30.3 
29.3 
27.5 
28.1 
25.8 

23.9 
23.7 
30.6 
24.4 
22.6 
21.9 
21.8 

Cents 
17.0 
16.7 
17.8 
15.8 

16.3 
18.4 

18.2 
21.4 
26.0 

32.4 
29.3 
27.5 
27.2 
26.2 

249 
25.9 
32.6 
26.4 
24.6 
23.9 
23.0 

1917 

Cents 
30.1 
38.5 
37.1 
31.6 

21.8 
21.2 
17.5 

23.5 

14  2 
13.6 
13.7 
13.6 
13.4 

13.9 
15.1 
19.7 
19.2 
21.9 
21.4 
19.9 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 
33.0 

Cents 
33.6 

1909 

1918 

30.3 

1910— 

1919 

37.9 
33.1 

26.5 
26.2 
20.9 
22.8 

17.6 
17.5 
17.6 
17.6 
17.7 

18.0 
18.0 
20.1 
19.8 
22.5 
22.1 
21.7 

342 

32.8 
29.7 
23.6 
21.3 

19.6 
19.0 
18.8 
18.6 
19.6 

21.0 

21.8 
23.5 
22.2 
23.8 
23.9 
24.1 

38.4 
41.7 

34  7 
32.5 
25.8 
19.2 

22.1 
21.2 
19.9 
21.1 
22.4 

22.9 
22.2 
242 
23.4 
24.2 
24  4 
25.2 

38.4 

1911 

1920 

42.8 

1912 

1921 

36.2 

1913. 

1922 

33.3 

1914 

1923 

27.0 

1916 

1924 

16.6 

1916 

1924 

February 

April 

1923 

January 

February 

March 

April     

23.3 
22.9 
21.4 
22.0 

22.9 

June 

23.4 

July 

August 

September.  __ 

October 

November 

December 

July. 

August 

September... 

October 

November... 
December 

23.1 
247 
242 
24.3 
24.5 
25.6 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Besearch.  Compiled  from  Agricultural  Market  Report,  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  Great  Britain,  average  for  the  last  week  of  each  month.  Converted  to  cents 
per  pound  on  the  basis  of  the  monthly  average  rate  of  exchange  as  given  in  Federal  Reserve  Bulletins. 

1  Entire  half  of  hog  in  one  piece,  head  off,  backbone  out,  ribs  in. 

Table  535. — Lard,  American  prime  western  steam:  Average  price  per  pound  in 

Liverpool,  1909-1924 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 
age. 

1909 

1910 

Cents 
10.7 
14  1 
11.5 
10.2 
11.2 

Cents 
10.6 
14  0 
11.4 

mo 

11.8 

Cents 
11.2 
15.5 
10.0 
10.2 
12.2 

Cents 
It  4 
14  8 
9.1 
10.9 
12.4 

Cents 
11.8 
14  5 
9.2 
11.4 
12.3 

Cents 
12  7 
13.7 
9.1 
11.6 
12.2 

Cents 
12.8 
13.3 
9.1 
11.4 
12  7 

Cents 
12.8 
13.1 
9.9 
11.8 
12.7 

Cents 
13.4 
13.6 
10.4 
12.4 
12.6 

Cents 
13.6 
13.8 
9.9 

iao 

12.1 

Cents 
14.7 
12  7 
10.2 
12.6 
12.2 

Cents 
14  9 
11.5 

10.1 
11.9 
12.1 

Cents 
12.0 
13.7 

1911 

1912 _ 

10.0 
11.4 

1913 

12.2 

Av.  1909-1913 

11.5 

11.6 

11.8 

11.7 

11.8 

11.9 

11.9 

12.1 

12.B_ 

12.5^ 

12.5 

12. 1 

12.0 

1914     

12  3 
12.0 
12  7 
20.4 
28.6 

11.8 

11.6 

12.4 

*248 

11.5 
It  1 
13.8 
29.3 

11.3 
It  2 
15.4 
27.7 

10.8 
ltl 
16.5 
26.3 
31.7 

10.9 
10.6 
16.7 
23.8 
3t7 

38.1 
27.4 
121 
13.5 
13.0 
12  2 

11.0 
9.3 
15.4 
23.8 

12.6 

a3 

15.7 
25.0 

11.4 

8.9 

17.3 

>26.9 

33.2 

36.5 

It  3 
10.2 

ia3 

»27. 1 
33.0 

36.8 

12  2 
10.8 
20.3 

28.2 

11.7 
It  7 
20.1 

28.6 

It  8 

1915 

ms 

1916 

16.1 

1917 

25.9 

1918 

1919  . 

37.1 
26.7 
13.6 
13.2 
12  7 

ia7 

36.3 

35.6 
28.8 
12.6 
141 
15.7 
17.2 

32.9 
21-2 
11.7 

iae 

15.1 
18.1 

1920 

32.0 
23.4 
11.3 
13.3 
14  8- 

29.5 
*23.3 
12.9 
13.0 
13.1 

32.9 

15.7 
13.1 
13.7 
13.2 

27.2 
13.2 
12.8 
1&6 
12.7 

11.7 
13.6 
12.9 
12.3 

1921 

13.3 
12  7 
15.8 

13.2 
12  7 
14  0 
15.8 

12.2 

ia2 

14.5 
18.1 

14  7 

1922 

13.1 

1923 

13.7 

1924. _ 

14.8 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Compiled  from  Manchester  Guardian.  An  averageof 
Friday  quotations.  Converted  to  cents  per  pound  on  the  basis  of  the  monthly  average  rate  of  exchange 
as  given  in  Federal  Reserve  Bulletins. 

1  Interpolated.        •  Government,  control  of  prices  began  Sept.  3, 1917,  and  ended  on  Feb.  28, 1921. 
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HOG-CHOLERA  CONTROL 

Table  536.— Hogs:  Cholera-control  work  by  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  1918-1924 


Year  beginning  July 
and  State 


1918 

1919 

1930 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Alabama... 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho - 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas.- 

Kentucky— 

Louisiana--- 

Maryland 

Michigan -. 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

South  Carolina. 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington. 

Wisconsin 

Total. 


Bureau 
veterina- 
rians 
engaged 

in 
work  * 


180 
140 

84 

80 

70.91 


2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 

2.5 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 
2 
1 
2 

3 

1.5 
1 
.29 

1 

.5 
1 
2 

1.75 

1.08 

1 
1 
2 

1 
1 


.a 


45.22 


Premises 
investi- 
gated 


93, 512 
46,125 
29,433 
47,137 
52,348 


1,676 
697 
108 

65 
864 


1,709 
1,086 
1,221 
1,246 

918 
627 

1,861 
86 

3,706 

1,524 

1,034 

1,493 

69 

505 

1,387 

309 

1,452 

1,464 

475 
383 
476 
172 

366 
406 
189 
881 


29,443 


Demonstrations 


Number 


3,037 
3,420 
4,343 
5,234 


433 
173 

15 

8 

179 

498 
269 

84 
5 

10 

7 
12 
93 
24 
19 

136 

158 

5 

3 

25 

290 
23 
11 
40 

416 
18 
33 
16 

6 

54 

13 

102 


3,178 


Hogs 

treated 


233, 987 
347,  702 
67,295 
88,846 
108,562 


6,902 

4,308 

789 

398 

1,071 

12,845 

6,891 

3,803 

175 

463 

812 
235 
2,845 
587 
307 

5,285 

3,244 

751 

152 

1,302 

4,228 

1,379 

330 

1,211 

7,627 

1,634 

1,334 

578 

67 
1,622 
1,246 
3,586 


78,007 


Autop- 
sies per- 
formed 


53,586 
10,963 
3,888 
5,390 
5,247 


90 
63 

129 
61 

130 

104 
65 
77 

305 
95 

217 

295 

156 

11 


202 

37 

70 

7 

291 

45 
106 

56 
125 


13 


130 
24 
202 


Farms 
quaran- 
tined or 

carded 


9,564 
6,129 
2,268 
1,401 
1,772 


1 

45 

247 

65 


55 
581 


54 


1 

1 

12 

113 


1,634 


Farms 
cleaned 
and  dis- 
infected 


4,382 

2,099 

656 

439 

741 


1 
71 

49 

18 

6 

205 

195 


2 
2 

1 

10 

209 


847 


Out- 
breaks 
reported 
to  bureau 
veterina- 


12,336 
9,788 
7,951 
7,920 
7,204 


48 
54 
30 
134 

462 
228 
89 
566 
Z73 


201 
118 
29 


267 

397 

.    43 


213 
605 


224 

626 

133 

51 

51 
161 

50 
114 


7,225 


Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

>  Fractions  denote  veterinarians  devoting  a  portion  of  their  time  to  the  work. 


FARM   ANIMALS   AND    THEIR   PRODUCTS— PART   II    SHEEP,   HORSES, 
POULTRY,  AND  GENERAL 

SHEEP 

Table  537. — Sheep:  Number    and   value  on  farms,   United   States,  January  1, 

1910-1926 


Jan.  1 

Number 

Price 

per  head 

Jan.  1 

Farm  value 
Jan.  1 

Jan.  1 

Number 

Price 

per  bead 

Jan.  1 

Farm  value 
Jan.  1 

1M0,  Apr.  16-- 
1911 

Thousands 
52,448 
63,633 
52, 362 
61,482 

Dollars 
4.12 
3.91 
3.46 
3.94 

Thousand 
dollars 

216, 030 
209,  535 
181, 170 
202,779 

1919 

Thousands 
48,866 
39,025 

Dollars 
11.63 
10.47 

Thousand 
dollars 
568,265 

1920 

408.686 

A  v.  1914-1920.. 
1921 

1913 

47, 487 

7.  72  (          366,  754 

1914... 

49, 719 
49,966 
48,625 
47, 616 
48,603 

4.02 
4.60 
6.17 
7.13 
11.82 

200,045 

224,687 
251, 594 
339,  529 
574, 575 

37,  452 
36,327 
37,223 
38,300 
39,134 

6.30 
4.80 
7.51 

7.87 
9.53 

235, 855 

1915 

1922 

174, 548 

1918 

1923 

279,461 

1917. 

1924 

301,465 

1918. 

1925._ 

372,909 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
1  Preliminary. 


Figures  in  italics  are  census  returns. 


Table  538. — Sheep:  Yearly  losses  per  1,000  from  disease  and  exposure,  1890-1924 


Year 
ended 
Apr.  30 

Loss  per  1,000 

Year 
ended 
Apr.  30 

Loss  per  1,000 

Year 
ended 
Apr.  30 

Loss  per  1,000 

Year 
ended 
Apr.  30 

Loss  per  1,000 

From 
dis- 
ease 

From 
expos- 
ure 

From 
dis- 
ease 

From 
expos- 
ure 

From 
dis- 
ease 

From 
expos- 
ure 

From 
dis- 
ease 

From 
expos- 
ure 

1889—. 
1891.— 
1882—- 

1883— 
1884— . 
1886. — 

1886. 

1897 

24.0 
23.0 
19.0 
24.0 
20.0 
26.0 
27.0 
23.0 
26.0 

5L0 
17.0 
14.0 
20.0 
15.0 
29.0 
21.0 

3a  0 

27.0 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907.— 

21.0 
20.0 
24.0 
25.0 
27.8 
26.0 
246 
22.2 
25.6 

35.0 
18.0 
2a  0 
31.6 
63.6 
37.7 
30.8 
37.0 
35.4 

1908— 

1909 

1910— 
1911— - 
1912— 
1913— 
1914— 
1916 

22.5 
26.6 
27.5 
25.5 
26.7 
24.8 
21.9 

22.9 
28.3 
43.9 
23.0 
47.0 
26.0 
22.0 

1917— - 

1918 

1919 

1920..-- 

1921 

1922 

1923— 
1924 

21.8 
19.8 
19.7 
23.7 
23.1 
2L4 
22.4 
20.0 

3a  4 
19.3 
24.4 
34.6 
15.6 
28.4 
24.1 
17.5 

1898— 

1916— 

21.6 

21.7 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates.    As  reported  by  crop  reporters  May  1,  for  year  ending 
Apr.  30. 
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Table  539. — Sheep,  including  lambs:  Number  and  value  on  farms,  January  1, 
^  1928-1925  "      ' 


State 


Number  Jan.  1 


1923         1924        1925 1 


Average  price  per  head 
Jan.  1 


1923        1924 


1925 


Farm  value  Jan.  1 


1923         1924        19251 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 


Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania- 
Delaware 


Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia--. 
North  Carolina- 
South  Carolina- 


Georgia- . 
Florida  „ 

Ohio 

Indiana.. 
niihois... 


Michigan.-. 
Wisconsin-. 
Minnesota- 
Iowa 

Missouri 


North  Dakota . 
South  Dakota.. 

Nebraska- 

Kansas.. 

Kentucky 


Tennessee.  _ 

Alabama 

Mississippi  . 
Louisiana- . 
Texas 


Oklahoma - 
Arkansas- _ 
Montana--. 
Wyoming— 
Colorado... 


New  Mexico.. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 


Idaho 

Washington- 
Oregon. 

California 


United  States . 


Thau- 

sands 
90 
18 
43 
16 


532 

10 

477 


93 
338 
504 
81 
23 

66 

63 

2,094 

648 

516 

1,171 
341 
400 
829 

1,105 

240 
689 
733 
285 
694 

340 

-      90 

142 

122 

2,862 

73 

81 

2,270 

2,686 

2,444 

2,062 
1,155 
2,340 
1,119 

2,542 

520 

1,860 

2,402 


37, 223 


Thaw- 
sands 
91 
18 
45 
14 
3 

8 

543 

10 

482 


355 
504 
82 
22 


64 

2,115 

700 

568 

1,171 
341 
428 
928 

1,205 

254 
696 
660 
299 
701 


86 
135 
116 


81 
2,370 
2,700 
2,468 

2,248 
1,155 
2,340 
1,086 

2,491 

572 

1,916 

2,570 


Thau- 
sands 
94 

18 

48 

14 

3 

8 

670 

10 

492 


97 
362 
614 
82 
20 

60 
61 

2,178 
714 
540 

1,194 
351 
462 
891 

1,181 

297 
682 
726 
314 
715 

319 
90 
128 
108 
3,246 

83 

80 

2,536 

2,808 

2,616 

2,360 
1,155 
2,246 
1,108 

2,391 

626 

2,012 

2,621 


38, 300     39, 134 


Dollars 
6.70 
7.80 
7.00 
6.90 
7.90 

7.80 
8.50 
7.60 
7.10 
7.40 

7.50 
7.60 
6.90 
5.60 
4.20 

3.00 
3.50 
7.10 
,  8.00 
7.90 

8.00 
7.50 
7.20 
8.40 
7.10 

7.30 
7.70 
8.10 
7.30 
7.00 

5.50 
3.40 
2.60 
2.90 
5.20 

6.80 
3.10 
8.70 
9.00 
7.60 

6.40 
6.30 

8.90 
8.90 

8.30 
8.00 
6.40 
8.10 


7.51 


Dollars 
7.10 
7.30 
7.40 
7.90 
8.00 

7.90 
9.30 
.  8.90 
7.80 
7.00 

8.50 

8.10 
7.30 
6.40 
4.70 

2.60 
2.90 
7.30 
8.40 
8.20 

8.30 
8.10 
8.00 
8.30 
7.60 

7.80 
7.80 
7.90 
7.10 
7,90 

5.90 
4.00 
2.80 
3.10 
5.90 

5.90 
3.20 
8.70 
9.00 
7.50 

6.60 
7.10 
8.60 
9.00 

8.80 
8.70 
8.20 
9.00 


7.87 


Dollars 
7.60 
7.90 
8.30 
9.60 
9.60 

8.80 
10.70 
9.20 

8.90 
9.90 

9.50 
8.90 
8.20 
6.20 
4.30 

3.40 
3.30 
8.90 
10.60 
10.40 

11.00 
10.30 
10.70 
11.80 
9.40 

9.80 
10.80 
10.40 
9.00 
8.90 

5.90 
4.30 
2.80 
3.20 
7.40 

7.20 
3.80 
10.40 
10.40 


7.70 
8.80 
11.20 
11.30 

10.90 
11.40 
9.50 
8.70 


9.53 


Thoilr 
sand 
dollars 
603 
140 
301 
110 
24 

62 
4,522 

75 
3,387 

22 


2,569 

^,478 

454 

97 

198 

220 

14,867 

5,184 

4,076 

9,368 

2,558 
2,880 
6,964 
7,846 

1,752 
5,305 
5,937 
2,080 
4,858 

1,870 

306 

369 

354 

14,882 

423 

251 

19, 749 

24,174 

18,574 

13,197 
7,276 

20,826 
9,959 

21,099 
4,160 
11,904 
19,456 


Thou- 
sand 
dollars 
646 
131 
333 
111 
24 


5,050 
89 

3,760 
21 

816 

2,876 

3,679 

525 

103 

164 
186 

15,440 
5,880 
4,658 

9,719 

2,762 
3,424 
7,702 
9,158 

1,981 
6,429 
5,214 
2,123 
5,538 

1,923 

344 

378 

360 

18,237 

472 

259 

20,619 

24,300 

18,510 

14, 612 
8,200 

20,124 
9,774 

21,921 

4,976 

15,711 

23,130 


279,464  301,455     372,909 


Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
» Preliminary. 
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Table  540. — Sheep:  Receipts  and  shipments  at  principal  markets  and  at  all  markets, 

1900-1924 

[Thousands— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 
RECEIPTS 


Year 


3,549 
4,044 
4, 516 
4,583 
1904 4,505 


1900., 
1901.. 
1902_. 
1903.. 


1905. 
1906.. 
1907.. 
1908.. 
1909.. 

1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 


1915. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 
1919.. 

1920.. 
1921.. 

1922.. 
1923.. 
1924.. 


Chi 
cago 


Den- 
ver 


4,737 
4,805 
4,218 
4,352 
4,441 

5,229 

6,736 
6,056 
5,903 
5,378 

3,510 
4,291 
3,595 
4,630 
5,244 

4,005 

4,734 
3,874 
4,098 
4,192 


306 
226 
317 
465 
519 

738 
820 
828 
675 
634 


617 
777 
620 
092 

765 
1,409 
2,000 
1,652 
2,087 

2,079 
1,468 
1,867 
1,857 
2,040 


East 

St. 

Louis 


416 
520 
523 
528 


645 
579 
665 
679 
776 

736 

992 

1,031 

960 

749 

648 
671 
531 
536 
724 

605 
636 
628 
661 
489 


Fort 

Worth 


1 

h 

10 
125 
104 

125 
98 
113 
120 
188 

163 
187 
284 
328 
408 


431 
406 
335 
453 


357 
325 
386 
373 


Kansas 
City 


860 

980 

1,154 

1,152 

1,004 

1,319 
1,617 
1,582 
1,641 
1,645 

1,841 
2,175 
2,134 
2,095 
2,002 

1,815 

1,758 
1,499 
1,667 
1,945 

1,687 
1,780 
1,574 
1,671 
1,569 


Omaha 


St. 
Joseph 


1,277 

1,315 
1,743 
1,864 
1,764 

1,971 

2,165 
2,039 
2,100 
2,167 

2,985 
2,978 
2,951 
3,222 
3,114 

3,268 
3,171 
3,  017 
3,386 
3,789 

2,891 
2,753 

2,533 
2,970 
2,844 


390 
526 
581 
699 
794 

981 
827 
764 


560 
718 
729 
812 
830 

878 
804 
679 
827 
1,007 

843 
931 
730 
979 
1,089 


St. 
Paul 


490 
332 
602 
876 
773 

818 
735 


865 
712 

628 
785 
795 

704 
623 
430 
630 
912 

729 
633 
499 

454 
476 


Sioux 
City 


67 
64 
65 
69 

78 

151 
212 
207 
271 

404 

337 
321 
267 
387 


358 
288 
223 
216 
310 


Total 
nine 
mar- 
kets 


7,  349 
8,010 
9,487 

10,  234 
10, 169 

11,391 

11,  716 

10,  742 
10,583 
11,046 

13,126 
14,  327 
14, 797 

14,  986 
14, 372 

12,288 
13,  479 
12,484 
14,060 

16,  847 

13,591 
13,  580 

12,  253 
13,192 

13,  382 


All 
other 
mar- 
kets 
report- 
ing 


Total 

all 
mar- 
kets 
report- 
ing 


0) 


(') 

(') 
(') 

(') 
(') 

(') 

(') 
(') 

8 

6,147 
7,213 
7,732 
8,435 
10,  409 

9,947 

10,588 
10,111 

8,833 
8,819 


8 
8 

8 

1 

« 

18,435 
20, 692 
20,  216 
22,485 
27,256 

23,538 
24,168 
22,364 
22,025 
22,201 


SHIPMENTS 


1900 

487 

1901 

763 

1902 

832 

1903 

1,000 

1904 

1,362 

1905 

1,356 

1906 _ 

1,341 

1907 _ 

1,149 

1908 

1,214 

1909 

940 

1910 

1,494 

1911 

1,283 

1912 

1,175 

1913 

1,450 

1914 

1,273 

1915.. 
1916. 
1017.. 
.1918.. 
1919.. 

1920.. 
1921.. 
1922.. 
19231. 
1924.. 


258 


836 
1,205 
1,309 

1,202 

1,352 
1,273 
1,414 
1,381 


8 


8 

w 
8 

163 
259 
248 
175 
276 

204 
207 
244 
231 
218 


485 
558 
554 
524 


552 
563 
863 
892 
819 

1,016 
1,176 
1,023 
1,098 
959 

1,694 

1,565 
1,  343 
1,586 
1,198 

1,369 
1,301 

1,638 
1,953 
2,150 

1,474 

1,124 
1,094 
1,288 
1,242 


228 

416 

2(H) 

298 

154 

176 

226 

194 

282 

157 

12,563 
11,333 
11,677 
11,730 
11,794 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Prior  to  1915  receipts  compiled  from  yearbooks  of  stock- 
yardcompanies ;  subsequent  figures  compiled  from  data  of  the  reporting  service  of  the  Livestock,  Meats,  and 
Wool  Division.  Prior  to  1916  shipments  compiled  from  yearbooks  of  stockyard  companies,  except  East 
St.  Louis  (1900  to  1900  from  14th  Annual  Report  of  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry;  1907  to  1914  from  Mer- 
chants Exchange  Annual  Report) ;  subsequent  figures  from  data  of  the  reporting  service  of  the  Livestock, 
Meats,  and  Wool  Division. 


1  Figures  prior  to  1915  not  obtainable. 


1  Not  in  operation. 
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Table  541. — Skeep:  Receipts  at  all  public  stockyards,  1916-1924 
[Thousands— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Total. 

1915  ».__ 

1,517 

1,257 

1,248 

1,019 

1,050 

1,080 

1,264 

1,725 

2,501 

2,359 

2,042 

1,373 

18,435 

1916 >... 

1,450 

1,280 

1,156 

1,144 

1,347 

1,394 

1,451 

1,984 

2,650 

3,231 

2,126 

1,479 

20,692 

1917 

1,578 

1,384 

1,256 

1,152 

1,059 

1,240 

1,353 

1,763 

2,554 

3,195 

2,099 

1,583 

20,216 

1918 

1,354 

1,096 

1,270 

1,159 

1,214 

1,429 

1,639 

2,270 

3,496 

3,327 

2,605 

1,626 

22,485 

1919 

1,594 

1,157 

1,268 

1,438 

1,488 

1,775 

2,287 

3,360 

3,854 

3,754 

2,845 

2,456 

27,256 

1920 

1,614 

1,416 

1,315 

1,466 

1,488 

1,640 

2,034 

2,606 

2,895 

3,027 

2,471 

1,566 

23,538 

1921 

1,792 

1,516 

1,750 

1,677 

1,916 

1,849 

1,776 

2,500 

2,618 

3,042 

2,068 

1,664 

24,168 

1922 

1,835 

1,399 

1,465 

1,227 

1,692 

1,700 

1,677 

1,951 

2,303 

3,311 

2,288 

1,516 

22,364 

1923 

1,636 

1,366 

1,430 

1,447 

1,794 

1,426 

1,661 

1,800 

2,659 

3,464 

1,816 

1,626 

22,025 

1924 

1,697 

1,412 

1,367 

1,348 

1,344 

1,550 

1,672 

2,005 

3,027 

3,295 

1,879 

1,605 

22,201 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  data  of  the  reporting  service  of  the 
Livestock,  Meats,  and  Wool  Division. 

1  Complete  information  for  1915  and  1916,  particularly  on  disposition  of  stock,  is  not  obtainable  from 
many  markets. 


Table  542. — Sheep:  Receipts  at  Chicago,  East  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  Omaha 

combined,  1900-1924 

[Thousands— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1900 

491 
455 
504 
659 
637 

623 
729 
755 
698 

449 
424 
401 
623 
715 

609 
655 
844 
575 

492 
462 
448 
562 
683 

643 

775 
658 

662 

490 
613 
423 
661 
533 

633 
672 
687 
590 

515 
662 
440 
482 
507 

668 
658 
614 
689 

431 
467 
519 
434 

567 

515 
639 
499 
614 

445 
588 
580 
546 
312 

604 
612 
575 
616 

613 
681 
734 
721 
675 

693 

763 

685 

•800 

577 
749 
998 
1,022 
976 

1,105 

990 

1,042 

1,287 

743 

830 

1,203 

1,143 

1,080 

1,225 

1,268 

1,191 

982 

479 
662 
871 
936 
761 

784 
849 
638 
822 

380 

1901 - 

477 

1902 

816 

1903      — .:- 

646 

1904 

£13 

1905... 

570 

1906  .  

658 

1907 

519 

1908 

741 

1909 

576 
651 
822 
1,020 
892 

665 
622 
686 
849 
750 

700 
651 
740 
856 
710 

693 
477 
686 
770 
770 

466 
577 
763 
665 
737 

607 
631 
796 
671 
732 

636 
794 
807 
837 
831 

862 
1,199 
1,085 
1,062 

963 

1,206 
1,609 
1,566 
1,528 
1,869 

1,281 
1,820 
2,003 
1,906 
1,848 

841 
1,258 
1,115 
1,113 
1,089 

700 

1910..- 

702 

1911 

810 

1912      

005 

1913 

979 

Av.  1909-1913 :... 

792 

674 

711 

659 

641 

687 

781 

1,032 

1,566 

1,772 

1,083 

819 

1914 

934 
799 
742 
796 
716 
780 
666 

863 
670 
697 
693 
525 
647 
619 

909 
723 
632 
682 
620 
564 
680 

858 
540 
586 
692 
518 
623 
462 

707 
469 
632 
441 
538 
612 
532 

716 
531 
659 
470 
554 
742 
632 

723 
637 
634 
526 
726 
1,098 
827 

979 
931 
991 
650 
989 
1,461 
1,189 

1,558 
1,337 
1,301 
1,111 
1,770 
1,968 
1/288 

1,512 
1,000 
1,403 
1,210 
1,569 
1,400 
946 

706 
868 
854 
715 
952 
951 
817 

779 

1915 

736 

1916 

761 

1917 

756 

1918 

741 

1919 

967 

1920 

631 

Av.  1914-1920... 

776 

659 

673 

597 

562 

615 

739 

1,027 

1,476 

1,291 

837 

766 

1921 

813 
763 
782 
811 

700 
602 

685 
595 

819 
640 
735 
601 

754 
517 
690 
598 

729 
659 
672 
544 

725 
690 
629 
671 

645 
696 
711 
740 

1,100 
826 
807 
895 

1,173 

835 

1,179 

1,405 

1,095 

1,072 

1,231 

943 

686 
726 
612 
546 

664 

1922 

594 

1928      

686 

1924 

742 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Prior  to  1915  figures  compiled  from  yearbooks  of  the 
stockyard  companies;  subsequent  figures  compiled  from  data  of  the  reporting  service  of  the  Livestock 
Meats,  and  Wool  Division. 
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Table  543. — Sheep:  Receipts,  local  slaughter,  and  stacker  and  feeder  shipments, 
public  stockyards,  1915-1924 

[Thousands— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 

RECEIPTS 


Market 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Albany,  N.  Y 

23 
56 

45 

158 

2 

.      0) 

349 

3 

756 

2 

210 

3,595 

270 

320 

« 

4 

2,060 

297 

531 

211 

9 

1 

155 

1 

(') 

359 

4 

904 

3 

371 

4,630 

276 
370 
(') 

5 
1,652 

279 

536 

88 

11 

1 

236 
2 
(') 
371 

4 
1,100 

3 

442 

5,214 

335 

467 

(') 

11 

2,087 

344 

724 

252 

14 

(') 

189 
1 
(') 

367 

•  5 

1,052 

2 

223 
4,005 

366 
420 

1 

2,079' 

328 

605 

136 

14 

(') 
38 
2 
(') 
466 

2 
1,380 

3 

148 

4,734 

438 
370 

1 

1.468 

343 

636 

71 

8 

(') 
73 
2 
(') 
306 

2 

1,191 

4 

139 

3,874 

394 

360 

1 

8 

1,867 

356 

628 

49 

11 

Amarillo,  Tex 

75 

101 
5 
(') 

284 

4 
1,226 

2 

169 

4,098 

345 
333 

(I)7 
1,857 

298 
561 
73 

8 
5 

386 

12 

124 

(') 

1,276 

1,671 

1 

4 

53 

1 

75 

265 

11 

2 

40 

3 
<') 
129 
29 

4 

74 

449 

849 

9 

2,970 

66 

4 

248 

1,045 
179 

704 

9 

4 
979 
454 

23 
86 
216 
5 
28 

169 
3 

(') 

Baltimore,  Md 

Buflalo,  N.  Y 

306 

3 
835 

279 

3 

1,024 

4 

288 

2 

1,166 

1 

157 

Chicago,  111 

3,510 

356 
259 

4,291 

332 

254 

1 

4 

1,409 

284 
671 
117 

7 

4,192 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  . 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

327 
365 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Detroit,  Mich 

East  St.  Louis,  111.... 
El  Paso,  Tex 

11 
765 

269 
648 
99 

8 
2,040 

393 
489 
41 

6 

18 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 

Fostoria,  Ohio 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

363 

13 

113 

431 

12 

98 

1 

1,646 

1,758 
2 
2 
1 

406 

12 

102 

(') 

1,329 

1,499 

3 

4 

160 

335 

10 

114 

2 

1,095 

1,667 

2 

6 

257 

453 

11 

131 

2 

1,532 

1,945 
2 
8 

74 

394 

17 

136 

1 

1,554 

1,687 

1 

8 

122 

357 

21 

146 

(') 

1,994 

1,780 

1 

8 

12 

325 

14 

147 

(') 

1.854 

1,674 
2 

4 
27 

373 

15 

123 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

Lafayette,  Ind.. 

Lancaster,  Pa 

1,029 

1,815 
1 
3 
2 

1,230 

1,569 

2 

6 

16 

3 

102 

Louisville,  Ky 

308 

343 

272 

267 
2 
2 

57 

7 

273 

32 

1 

65 

7 

277 

60 

2 

61 

4 

286 
15 
(') 
59 

2 

1 

138 

318 

13 

1 

45 

2 

152 

213 

4 
55 

(>) 
48 

1 

1 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

86 

37 
2 

(') 

47 

94 

114 

147 

129 

116 

33 

4 

94 

404 

6 

80 

357 

380 

50 

3,017 

9 

271 

424 

423 

32 

3,386 

58 

1 

231 

553 

149 

762 

7 

6 

291 

388 

516 

19 

3,789 

131 
4 

298 
767 
215 

837 
10 

6 

158 

481 

603 

15 

2,891 

92 

3 

349 

922 

236 

734 
10 

4 

221 

368 

576 

18 

2,753 

72 

7 

454 

1,197 

329 

541 
13 

4 

143 

459 

704 

18 

2,533 

60 

3 

352 

1,204 

205 

645 
12 

2 

New  York.  N.  Y 
North     Salt     Lake, 
Utah 

179 

68 

618 

565 

Oklahoma,  Okla...  . 
Omaha,  Nebr 

69 

3,268 

115 
3,171 

9 

2,844 

84 

Peoria,  111 

1 
312 
419 
197 

794 

7 

1 
282 
337 
171 

806 
10 

1 
185 
563 
141 

800 
8 

a 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Portland,  Oreg 

Pueblo,  Colo 

261 
979 
199 

875 

Richmond,  Va 

9 

(') 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

San  Antonio.  Tex..— 
Seattle,  Wash 

878 
704 

17 

.  804 
623 

26 

20 

321 

679 
430 

51 

9 

267 

39  I 

827 
630 

41 
52 

387 
2 

102 

1,007 

912 

88 
102 
686 

37 
117  1 

843 

729 

70 
91 

358 
5 

127 

931 
633 

49 

91 

288 

2 

73 

730 
499 

66 

-    70 

223 

2 

63 

1,089 
476 

18 
100 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak     . 

337 

310 
5 

Spokane,  Wash 

» Not  over  500. 

2J 

32 

48 
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Table  643. — Sheep:  Receipts,  local  slaughter,  and  stocker  and  feeder  shipments, 
public  stockyards,  1916—1984 — Continued 

[Thousands— i.  e.t  000  omitted] 

EECEIPTS— Continued 


Market 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

9 
13 
17 
120 
3 

14 

41 

29 

15 

21 

347 

34 

7 

27 

333 

29 

8 

40 

491 

54 

20 

59 

683 

69 

27 

39 

436 

23 

35 

32 

524 

20 

21 

82 

497 

28 

16 

Discontinued  '. 

30 
311 

84 

Total 

18,435 

20,692 

20,216 

22,485 

27,  256 

23,538 

24,168 

22,364 

22,025 

22,201 

LOCAL  SLAUGHTER 


2 

60 
119 

<■'} 
(') 
(') 
85 
142 

2 

3,425 
62 
132 
(0 

2 
174 
138 
468 

6 

1 

(•) 
1 

(>) 
103 
231 

2 

3,936 

84 

176 

(') 

4 
241 
212 
699 

3 

1 

(') 

1 
« 
121 

263 

2 

2,803 

81 

168 

1 

6 
239 
216 
465 

7 

3 

«' 
1 

(') 
186 
243 

3 

3,383 

121 

234 

1 

5 
180 
168 
391 

7 

3 

1 

(') 
144 
193 

4 

2,601 

91 

189 

1 

5 
17Z 
196 
405 

7 

3 

3 
(') 
131 
161 

2 

2,684 

62 

186 

(') 

5 
169 

194 

354 

8 

2 

1 
166 
(') 
61 

(') 

1,276 

1,101 

1 

2 

2 

1 

71 

24 

(') 

(') 
29 

(') 
21 
29 

2 
75 
19 

7 
.     4 

1,682 

2 

Buffalo,  N.  Y      

105 

^"  93 
183 

(,)1» 

138 

1 

3,252 
124 
168 

3,462 

79 

144 

1 

2 
116 
209 
684 

2,759 
61 
118 
(') 

2 

96 

156 

462 

3 

1 

2,812 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

60 
181 

(0 

Dayton,  Ohio — .... 
Denver,  Colo------- 

11 
113 

6 
168 
213 

East  St.  Louis,  Ill____ 

576 

311 
9 

1 

2 

2 

Fort  "Worth,  Tex 

201 

189 

144 

4 
21 

(') 

1,329 
886 
(>) 
1 

131 

16 

1 

1,095 

951 

1 

1 

1 

164 
(') 
26 

1 
1,632 
1,176 

1 

2 

1 

206 
(') 
31 

(') 

1,554 

1,066 

1 

1 

2 

157 
(■) 
44 

(') 

1,994 

1,307 

1 

2 

2 

80 

2 

64 

(') 

1,864 

1,000 

1 

1 

1 

156 

Indianapolis,  Ind._._ 

40 

31 

56 
O) 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

1,029 

1,194 

1 

1,546 
1,177 
(') 
1 

1,230 
1,046 
?') 
1 

3 

3 

102 

Louisville,  Ky 

20 

25 

20 

24 

24 
(') 

(') 
42 
1 
15 

29 
1 

46 

1 
18 

26 
(') 

(') 

47 
(') 

23 

27 
(') 

(') 

34 
(') 

27 

18 

O 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

51 

38 

38 

34 

S3 
1 

1 

9 

13 

20 

3S 

4 
94 
13 

5 
83 
46 

8 
27 

1,378 

7 

271 

26 

43 

14 

1,433 
(•) 

1 
220 
95 

77 
5 

4 

291 

-     17 

24 

8 

1,639 
(') 

1 
286 
103 

109 
6 

3 
158 
16 
17 

5 

1,417 

3 

221 

67 

14 

12 

1,626 

2 
143 

20 
8 
12 

1,440 

2 

New  York,  N.  Y 
North  Salt  Lake,  Utah 

179 

68 
45 
9 

Oklahoma,  Okla 
Omaha,  Nebr 

39 
1,899 

72 
1,870 

S 

1,603 

1 

1 

1 
170 
85 

87 
■  4 

2 
843 
126 

104 

■•7 

3 

446 
148 

151 
10 

1 

345 
117 

95 
9 

1 

244 
117 

104 

8: 
« 
764 
253| 

1 

246 

Pittsburgh!,  Pa. 

Portland,  Oreg 

Richmond,  Va 

56 

146 
6 

111 

112 
2 

118 

96 
7 

8t.  Joseph,  Mo.. 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

616 
181 

624 
152 

472 
118  1 

680 
176 

706 
261 

616 
300 

730 
316 

676 

319 

80S 

814 

i  Not  over  600. 

•Includes  only  those  markets  whioh  have  been  totally  discontinued. 
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Tablb  543. — Sheep;  Receipts,  local  slaughter,  and  Mocker  and  feeder  shipment?. 
public  stockyards,  1916-192.4 — Continued 

(Thousands— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 

LOCAL  SLAUGHTER— Continued, 


Market.  , 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

9 

9 
.   170 
(') 
4 

1 

52 
210 

(,)9 

1 

101 
282 

(,)13 

2 

90 

199 

2 

16 

2. 

91 

191 

1 

.  26 

4. 

69 
153 
0 
11 

2 

83 
139 

(')  ■ 
8 

(')   . 

1 
17 
17 

2 

3 

20 
216 

99 

Sioux  Oity,  Iowa 

210 

193 

Spokane,  Wash.-    .. 

1 

1 

13 
1 

Toledo,  Ohio 

3 

15 
4 
32 

3 

6 
2 

175 

2 

8 

4 

137 

4 

20 

6 

197 

2 

27 

5 

196 

3 
34 
8 

228 

3 

20 

13 

206 

1 

15 

Wichita,  Kans.     

19 
17 

27 

(0 

Total 

10,254 

11,228 

9,142 

10,266 

12,646 

10,981 

12,858 

10,669 

10,271 

10,399 

stopfer  and  Feeder  shipments 


Amarillo,  Tex... 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Augusta,  Oa 

Baltimore,  Md_. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y... 


Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Chicago,  111. - 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Denver,  Colo 


Detroitt  Mich j- 

East  St,  Louis,  HI— 
El  Paso,  Tex 

iEvansville,  Ind 1. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. — 


Fort  WJorth,  Tex — _. 
Fostoria,  Ohio 

Indianapolis,:  lnd—„. 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

/Kansas  City>  Mo.... 


Knoxville,  Tenn... 

•  Lafayette,  Ind 

Laredo,  Tex 

Los  Angeles,  Calif-. 
:  Louisville,  Ky 


:Marion,  Ohio..;-— _. 
Memphis,  Tenn 

■.  Milwaukee,- Wis 

Montgomery,  Ala — 
Nashville,  Tenn 


Newark,  N.  I 

New  Orleans,  La. 
North Salt  Lake,  Utah 
Ogden,  Utah.. 

■■  Okla 


dahoma,  Okla. 


Omaha,  Nebr.. 
Pasco,  Washi._ 

Peoria,  111 

.  Portland,  Oreg. 
Pueblo,  Colo.... 


Richmond,  Va 

St.  Joseph,  Mo..—. 

St.  Paul,  Minn :. 

San  Antonio,  Tex.. 
Sioux  C.ty,  Iowa... 


467 


741 


•  -    72 

.1.    ... 

460 


(') 


« 


15 


1 

97 

140 

9 

87 


79 


634 

1 

1 

1,030 

6 
48 
164 
(») 


127- 
..... 


(») 


(>) 
159 
1 
13 

1,302 


27 


1 

124 

92 

1 

62 


1 

21 

1 

968 

5 

3 

921 

3 
48 
43 
(') 


111 

(') 

5 
(>) 
602 

1 

1 


27 


(') 


(>) 


2 

215 

41 

6 

1,582 

.    59 

« 

18 

20 

1 

126 

109 

17 

120 


116 
W 
(') 
2 

14 

1 

1,106 

8 

4 

1,290 

■      8 
70 
189 
(') 


164 


1 
672 


(') 


19 


1 
277 
171 


1,787 
131 

1 
27 
« 

'       2 

200 
201 

46 
272 


(,)1 
23 

(») 
899 
8 
(!) 
1,349 

20 
60 
95 

(') 


71 

1 

5 

1 

474 

(') 


1 
211 
133 

3 

1,124 
68 

1 
40 

1 

1 

142 

•  113 

33 
90 


(') 
(») 


521 

'13 

4 

643 


(') 


80. 

1 
10 


(>) 
-(f)- 


1 
142 

:  197 


670 


4 
13 
(») 

'    i 

107 

78 

5 

64 


<  Not  over  500.  ,         ..,.„.,.        ,.       ,, 

a  Includes  only  those  markets  which  have  been  totally  discontinued. 

29283°— ybk  1924 60 


23 
(!) 

(') 
1 
3 


-  688 

15 

.      7 


(») 


136 
(») 

9 

<')-• 

385 

•      2 

1 


i 

276 

281 

3 


1 

7 
.3- 

1' 
113V 
66 

38 
45 


.    15- 

•       4 

.  1,068 

12 

5L 
37 

(1) .-,. 
(') 


.     1; 

•'■■I-. 

""iof 


4 
34 


"In" 


3 
'*, 

212 

150, 
<«l 

7 
42 


127 


(') 


707 

11 

3 

1,130 

10 

46 

15 

<')  . 


50 
1 
9 


18 

1 


(01 


M 
0) 

.345 

^244 

2 


8 
347 

,    2 

229 

63 

6 

64 
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Table  543. — Sheep:  Receipts,  local  slaughter,  and  stocker  and  feeder  shipments, 
public  stockyards,  1915-1924 — Continued 

[Thousands— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 

STOCKER  AND  FEEDER  SHIPMENTS— Continued 


Market 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.. 

16 

24 

28 
35 
(') 
19 
52 

1 
75 
3 
3 
14 

(') 

12 
(') 
2 

75 

22 

17 
46 

1 
12 

37 
(') 

O 

Spokane,  Wash. . .     . 

12 

Toledo,  Ohio 

0) 

i 

5 

11 
11 

16 
16 

22 

Total 

3,277 

4,448 

5,208 

6,956 

5,180 

3,095 

4,167 

4,478 

4,679 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  reports  made  by  stockyards  to  the 
Livestock,  Meats  and  Wool  Division. 

•Not  over  600. 

1  Includes  only  those  markets  which  have  been  totally  discontinued. 

Table  544. — Sheep:  Receipts,  local  slaughter,  and  stocker  and  feeder  shipments  at 
certain  public  stockyards,  1924 

[Thousands,  i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Stockyard 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


June 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Total 


Baltimore,  Md.: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter... 
Stocker  and  feeder 

.shipments 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.: 

'     Receipts 

'     Local  slaughter 

Stocker  and  feeder 

shipments 

Chicago,  HI.: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter 

.    Stocker  and  feeder 

shipments 

Cincinnati,  Ohio: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter 

Stocker  and  feeder 

shipments 

Cleveland,  Ohio: 

Receipts. 

'    Local  slaughter 

Stocker  and  feeder 

shipments 

Denver,  Colo.: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter 

Stocker  and  feeder 

shipments 

Detroit,  Mich.: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter 

Stocker  and  feeder 

shipments 

East  St.  Louis,  111.: 

Receipts — 

Local  slaughter 

Stocker  and  feeder 

shipments.. 

Port  Worth,  Tel.: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter 

Stocker  and  feeder 
shipments 

'.'.  >  Not  oyer  500. 


13 
10 

(') 

140 
13 


12 


153 

12 


107 

6 


409 
265 


42 


102 
12 


28 


276 

187 


294 
197 

22 

4 
3 

(') 

24 

15 


256 
171 


249 
193 


11 
5 

(') 

19 

13 


49 


286 
241 

23 

55 
6 

1 

13 
10 


122 
16 


170 
16 


14 


107 
26 


17 
5 


26 
9 

(») 


18 
9 


41 


332 
258 


48 


65 
21 

(') 

47 
11 

0) 

361 
245 


60 
12 

17 

13 
13 

0) 

63 
45 


528 
305 


161 


237 

18 


110 


48 


14 


43 

17 

(') 

104 

15 


473 
273 


155 


21 

1 

66! 
20 

534 

64 


30 
10 

(') 

126 
14 


318 
227 

67 

12 

4 

(') 

69 
21 

(') 

309 
9 

312 

64 
30 


12 
6 

(») 

140 
14 

(?) 

411 
250 


19 

(■>) 

21 
9 


126 
1 

1,166 

138 


4,192 
2,&2 

707 

327 

60 

11 

365 
181 


2,040 
168 

1,130 


212 
10 


489 
311 


46 


373 
155 


50 
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Table  544. — Sheep:  Receipts,  local  slaughter,  and  stocker  and  feeder  shipments  at 

certain  public  stockyards,  1924 — Continued 

[Thousands,  i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Stockyard 


Jan. 


Indianapolis,  Intl.: 
Receipts 

Local  slaughter 

Stocker  and  feeder 

shipments 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter 

Kansas  City,  Mo.: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter 

Stocker  and  feeder 

shipments 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter — 
Milwaukee,  Wis.: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter 

Omaha,  Nebr.: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter — 
Stocker  and  feeder 

shipments 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter- 
Portland,  Oreg.: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter 

Stocker  and  feeder 

shipments 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter 

Stocker  and  feeder 

shipments 

St.  Paul,  Minn.: 

Receipts - 

Local  slaughter 

Stocker  and  feeder 

shipments 

Sioux  City,  Iowa: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter 

Stocker  and  feeder 

shipments 

Wichita,  Kans.: 

Receipts 

Local  slaughter — 

Stocker  and  feeder 

shipments 


Feb. 


9 
5 

(') 

80 


110 
92 


255 

158 


106 
92 


207 
144 


7 

1 

0) 

107 
86 


(') 


Mar. 


Apr. 


4 

4 

1 
1 

108 
146 

14 

81 
9 

9 
3 

(>) 

108 
86 


(') 

78 
78 

140 
91 

18 

6 


176 
111 


May 


108 
75 


(') 

11 
9 

(') 

2 

1 


137 


16 
16 

0) 
(') 

125 

87 


July 


(.') 


122 
122 


132 
97 


19 


177 
124 


6 

5 

P) 

5 
2 


151 
151 


105 
03 


227 
148 


56 


118 
10 


Aug. 


182 
182 


132 
79 


339 
152 


174 


113 
10 


31 


9 
2 


Sept. 


123 
123 


276 
136 


114 
6 


553 
171 


111 
66 


43 


10 


Oct. 


Nov. 


133 
133 


170 
97 


254 
126 


131 


126 
03 


30 


17 
3 

(') 

91 
91 

66 
45 

16 

2 

2 

4 
4 

137 
91 


(') 


Dec. 


Total 


7 
2 

(') 

65 

05 

106 

74 

21 
4 


196 
144 


18 


7 
2 

(') 

79 
60 


123 
56 


1,230 
1,230 

1,569 

1,046 


102 
102 


37 
33 


2,844 
1,602 


823 


979 
115 


199 
96 


805 
229 


476 
314 


63 


310 

193 


84 
27 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  data  of  the  reporting  service  of  the 
Livestock,  Meats  and  Wool  Division.    Local  slaughter  data  from  stockyards. 

•  Not  over  500. 
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Table  545. — Feeding  sheep:  Shipments  from  public  stockyards,  by  months,  1984 


Origin  and  destination 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

MARKET  ORIGIN 

Num- 
ber 

44,929 

23,716 
3,597 

15, 757 

Num- 
ber 
23,025 
20,  915 
3,425 
9,075 

Num- 
ber 
21,664 
11,054 
741 
7,388 

Num- 
ber 
6,687 
6,535 
2,060 
8,986 
393 

Num- 
ber 
5,917 

5,141 

8,347 

391 

ISO 

14,649 

175 

735 

252 

2,119 

Num- 
ber 
22,773 
9,287 
6,622 
15,512 
2,228 
3,521 
33,426 
75 
2,617 
91 
5,989 

Num- 
ber 
36,117 

21,  795 

Fort  Worth,  Tex  

1,413 

5,595 

2,623 

820 
29,763 
3,110 
3,375 

443 
2,417 

4,307 

21,965 

3,317 

1,288 

62 

3,120 

19,794 

1,179 

921 

168 

271 

22,057 

614 

441 

96 

905 

58,484 

2,010 
6,505 

South  St.  Paul,  Minn       _      .        

433 

5,567 

Total - 

127,927 

86,182 

63,180 

48,774 

37,906 

102, 141 

144,849 

STATE  DESTINATION 

17,609 
10,  452 
1,458 
6,375 
8,920 

11,627 
4,125 
487 
6,227 
3,523 

5,562 

2,713 

1,908 

708 

4,868 

6,044 
3,667 
1,895 
1,390 
975 
393 
1,437 

1,559 

27,825 

65 

2,142 
1,855 

712 
3,308 

353 
1,291 

252 
3,725 
16,507 

165 

240 
4,365 

903 
2,088 

9,287 
7,232 
8,346 
6,631 
5,457 
3,287 

10,873 

91 

8,923 

30,835 

2,612 

350 

5,815 

3,402 

21,795 

12,768 

18,337 

32,285 

4,866 

3,197 

31,100 

110 

7,732 

36,  878 
514 

16,647 

52 

6,171 

30,257 

171 

14*696 
168 
970 

28,130 

12,323 

229 

8,825 

21,554 

Ohio                -- 

2,051 

1,039 

387 
2,814 
3,578 

1,261 

719 

5,015 

654 
2,221 

582 

2,060 
681 
783 

829 

1,138 

3,613 

Total         - - 

127,927 

86,182 

63,180 

48,774 

37,906 

102, 141 

144,849 

Origin  and  destination 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

MARKET  ORIGIN 

Num- 
ber 

82,062 
8,085 
5,535 

28,772 
8,668 
4,290 
169, 586 
3,047 

20,195 
1,960 
6,308 

Num- 
ber 
171,179 
113,  926 
18,650 
91,424 
3,630 
3,177 
316,847 
9,509 
28,338 
7,531 
17,638 

Num- 
ber 
161,823 
563,888 
2,943 
52, 078 
284 
1,841 
128, 810 
17,  956 
23,030 
29,516 
17,285 

Num- 
ber 
76,412 
274, 262 
8,551 
16,678 
75 
189 
31,391 
9,895 
6,192 
8,082 
11, 571 

Num- 
ber 
78,191 
38,348 
2,245 
20,176 

148 
20,064 
8,217 
9,630 
3,100 
1,447 

Num- 
ber 

729, 779 

,091,811 

60,923 

279,  788 

18,192 

18,473 

866,836 

69, 104 

103,267 

51,724 

74,637 

338,408 

781, 849 

999,454 

442,298 

181,666 

S,354,534 

STATE  DESTINATION 

425 

59,  662 

33,058 

87,  074 

20,255 

9,764 

21, 419 

3,703 

30, 014 

59,827 

3,421 

1,247 

868 

1,270 

6,401 

53,292 
107,961 
43,830 
164,868 
56,  825 

4,402 
57,359 

8,626 
78,665 
150,  878 
12,621 

4,469 

8,141 
12,603 
17,309 

375,681 

44, 021 

31,234 

71,803 

42,083 

828 

88,479 

8,612 

31,796 

249, 677 

7,662 

4,931 

3,281 

23,566 

15,800 

191,630 

16,945 

15, 820 

16,012 

16,064 

375 

41,176 

6,301 

6,105 

97, 161 

2,402 

1,393 

1,699 

4,861 

25,354 

21,708 
8,712 
7,524 
9,776 

15,363 
130 

44,383 
1,143 

13,511 

29,973 

220 

336 

1,959 

4,315 

22,513 

714,660 

280,400 

165, 752 

402,861 

182, 507 

22,729 

341,083 

28,287 

197,996 

779,602 

31,904 

14,005 

31,319 

65,091 

106,  438 

338,408 

781,849 

999,454 

442,298 

181,566   ; 

,354,534 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research, 
records. 


Compiled  from  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Inspection 
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Table  546- 

■Sheep:  Imports,  exports,  anc 

prices,  1895-1924 

Imports 

Exports 

Year  ended  June  30 — 

Number 

Value 

Average 

import 

price 

Number 

Value 

Average 
export 
price 

Average: 

1895-1899           

351, 602 
303,990 
195,983 
126, 152 
63,455 

23,688 

15,428 

223,719 

153, 317 

235,659 
160,422 
177,  681 
163,283 

199,  549 
161,  292 
96,086 
82,903 
34,986 

Dollars 
972,444 

1,082,047 
886, 150 

696,  879 
377,  625 

157,  257 

90,021 

632,404 

633,967 

917,602 

856,  645 

1, 979,  746 

1,914,473 

2,  279,  949 

1, 541,  793 

614,  424 

542,406 

215,  997 

Dollars 
2.77 
3.56 
4.52 
5.62 
7.06 

6.67 
5.83 
2.38 
3.48 

3.89 
5.34 
11.14 
11.72 
11.43 
9.56 
5.35 
6.54 
6.17 

296,882 
262,138 
143,011 
44,517 
121, 491 

157,263 
187, 132 
152,600 
47,  213 
52,  278 
58,811 
7,959 
16, 117 

69,155 
80,723 
62,354 
15,  791 

8, 852 

Dollars 
1,861,231 
1, 525,  800 
839,  219 

209,000 
636,  272 

626,  985 
605,725 
634,543 
182,  278 

231,  535 

367,  935 

97,028 

187, 347 

711, 549 
532, 510 
294,442 
164,  695 
89, 439 

Dollars 
6.27 

1900-1904                

6.05 

1905-1909 

5.87 

1910                     

4.69 

1911 

5.24 

1912 

3.99 

1913 

3.24 

1914    :._.           

3.60 

1915 

3.86 

1916 -  

4.43 

1917 

6.26 

1918 .-. - 

12.19 

1919 _.. 

11.62 

1920 

12.03 

1921 

6.60 

1922 

4.72 

1923 

10.43 

1924... 

10.10 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research. 

Table  547. — Live    sheep:    Exports    and    imports,    United     States,    by    months, 

1910-1926 
IMPORTS 


Year 
ended 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Total 

June  30 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

ber 

ber 

ber 

ber 

ber 

ber 

ber 

ber 

ber 

ber 

1910 

765 

8,683 

33,002 

32,896 

29,604 

15,072 

1,014 

403 

2,014 

1,415 

978 

30B 

"126, 152 

1911 

1,885 

6,716 

8,287 

21,401 

11,  559 

224 

89 

90 

6 

860 

1,976 

363 

53,455 

1912 

86 

2,660 

2,241 

6,779 

8,042 

881 

33 

9 

7 

131 

2,390 

1,339 

23,588 

1913 

37 

413 

1,648 

3,466 

5,077 

792 

95 

13 

782 

2 

2,769 

334 

15,428 

1914 

457 

1,173 

960 

26,035 

46,995 

36,073 

15,485 

871 

13,995 

73, 169 

5,834 

2,672 

223,719 

1915..- 

4,403 

15,464 

18,915 

13,680 

15, 375 

20, 132 

7,223 

53,747 

33 

1,340 

748 

2,257 

163,317 

1916 

12,377 

23,637 

19,683 

86,  765 

63,263 

15,458 

2,630 

193 

3,884 

5,785 

5,632 

6,462 

236,669 

1917 

4,731 

8,625 

48,  65C 

23,755 

13,835 

1,640 

8,446 

42,880 

3,193 

885 

2,258 

1,624. 

160,  422 

1918 

1,439 

6.98C 

51, 421 

38,540 

38,436 

6,859 

1,423 

7,085 

13,200 

1,899 

3,512 

6,887 

177,  681 

1919 

672 

4,691 

20,274 

32,105 

36,453 

22,002 

10, 684 

8,103 

6,146 

12,203 

10,631 

319 

163,283 

1920 

1,039 

15,092 

27,557 

77,705 

37,448 

18,847 

8,611 

3,263 

5,247 

1,763 

1,114 

1,863 

199,549 

1921 

1,633 

16,835 

37,534 

39,687 

36,689 

19,666 

5,232 

261 

1,241 

1,234 

416 

1,864 

161,  292 

1922 

856 

10,  075 

31,938 

18,607 

11,380 

1,483 

7,  5381     3,  499 

6, 537 

2,375 

2,034 

1,064 

96,386 

1923 

1,407 

12,666 

22,160 

31,096 

4,512 

1,164 

6, 347         447 

12 

2,599 

1,478 

15 

82,903 

1924... . 

2,021 

3,428 

3, 774 

11,023 

8,690 

100 

1, 759         532 

88 

2,627 

930 

14 

34,986 

1925 

355 

81 

2,182 

11,358 

8,528 

1,924 

1 

EXPORTS 

1910 

6,684 

4,603 

8,372 

6,818 

3,221 

4,184 

1,650 

1,289 

462 

957 

790 

6,697 

44,517 

1911 

6,532 

4,030 

3,987 

11,863 

10,666 

3,825 

7,458 

8,504 

15,452 

15,738 

20,537 

12,899 

121, 491 

1912 

12,984 

10,542 

21, 312 

15,281 

14,524 

21,838 

12,039 

12, 359 

7,829 

9,643 

6,234 

12,678 

157, 263 

1913 

10,  786 

25,  601 

24,  292 

20,090 

18,  589 

31,823 

7,645 

9,437 

5,906 

9,774 

10, 152 

13,037 

187, 132 

1914.... 

16,637 

6,475 

15, 795 

27,843 

19,050 

28,760 

4,263 

5,803 

4,940 

6,462 

8,173 

9,499 

152,600 

1915 

8,632 

9,300 

7,216 

8,531 

6,172 

236 

206 

125 

1,130 

531 

2,485 

2,649 

47,213 

1916 

4,076 

5,449 

2,987 

10, 518 

6,919 

3,426 

541 

4,981 

1,500 

519 

6,969 

4,393 

52,278 

1917 

3,152 

4,833 

3,281 

14,400 

6,913 

3,577 

1,253 

703 

309 

8,226 

10,333 

1,831 

58,811 

1918     .. 

570 

1,103 

334 

423 

266 

5,008 

6 

48 

6 

11 

96 

88 

7,959 

1919. — 

6,196 

108 

39 

889 

75 

400 

30 

12 

153 

4,595 

3,406 

214 

16, 117 

1920 

6,657 

1,695 

5,934 

5,075 

6,663 

207 

149 

13,320 

4,034 

147 

426 

14,958 

59, 155 

1921 

890 

246 

3,407 

2,558 

1,806 

6,937 

4,059 

8,486 

4,006 

14, 749 

10,098 

23,482 

80,723 

1922 

15,  744 

16,605 

8,737 

6,244 

3,031 

2,166 

174 

1,952 

770 

2,414 

1,320 

3,207 

62,354 

1928 

3,387 

1,682 

1,136 

575 

546 

109 

131 

63 

783 

3,942 

1,727 

1,820 

15,791 

1924 

1926.... 

2,305 
120 

1,980 
87 

484 
145 

818 
16, 958 

141 
806 

•2,695 

7 

69 

99 

34 

60 

20 

147 

8,862 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research. 
Domestic  Commerce. 
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Table  548. — Sheep:  Farm  price  per  100  pounds,  15th  of  month,   United  States, 

1910-19H 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Weight- 
ed av. 

1910 _ 

1911 - 

$8.63 
4.47 
3.89 
4.36 

$5.09 
4.34 
4.01 
4.63 

$5.64 
4.45 
4.12 
4.97 

$6.10 
4.65 
4.57 
6.16 

$5.79 
4.61 
4.74 
4.91 

$6.44 
4.24 
4.52 
4.84 

$5.47 
4.19 
4.21 
4.20 

$4.68 
3.98 
4.26 
4.32 

$4.81 
3.91 
4.11 
4.23 

$4.68 
3.68 
4.19 
4.16 

$4.63 
3.66 
4.05 
4.27 

$4.64 
3.71 
4.21 
4.46 

$5.24 
4.16 

1912 _ 

4.24 

1913 

4.66 

Av.  1910-1913-.- 

4.58 

4.52 

4.80 

5.10 

4.99 

4.76 

4.52 

4.31 

4.26 

4.18 

4.16 

4.23 

4  55 

1914 

4.67 
4.96 
S.52 
7.33 
10.56 
9.68 
9.34 

4.67 
5.14 
6.90 
8.17 
10.75 
9.96 
9.97 

4.77 
6.36 
6.35 
9.21 
11.41 
10.46 
10.25 

4.96 
6.60 
6.61 
9.69 
11.98 
11.33 
10.66 

4.87 
5.64 
6.66 
10.16 
12.32 
10.93 
10.34 

4.70 
5.43 
6.54 
9.84 
11.66 
10.34 
9.13 

4.75 
5.35 
6.33 
9.32 
11.04 
9.25 
8.21 

4.87 
5.16 
6.22 
9.33 
10.99 
9.06 
7.54 

4.80 
5.06 
6.26 
10.06 
10.79 
8.69 
7.24 

4.81 
5.18 
6.20 
10.24 
10.36 
8.46 
6.62 

4.68 
5.18 
6.41 
10.20 
10.11 
8.35 
6.20 

4.95 
6.38 
6.77 
10.44 
9.46 
8.53 
6.54 

4.79 

1916 

1916 

5.27 
6.29 

1917 

1918... 

1919 

1920 

9.46 

10.95 

9.63 

8.51 

Av.  1914-1920  — 

7.43 

7.79 

8.26 

8.69 

8.69 

8.22 

7.75 

7.60 

7.55 

7.41 

7.30 

7.30 

7.84 

1921 

5.30 

4.57 
6.88 
6.71 

6.01 
5.71 
6.83 
6.82 

5.27 
6.51 
7.06 
7.22 

5.11 
6.43 
7.20 
7.45 

5.11 
6.66 
6.92 
7.33 

4.74 
6.09 
6.43 
7.09 

4.34 
6.11 
6.43 
6.60 

4.38 
8.98 
6.22 
6.32 

4.11 
8.70 
6.57 
6.30 

3.96 
5.93 
6.33 
6.32 

3.84 
6.02 
6.20 
6.39 

4.10 
6.27 
6.39 

6.84 

4.66 

1922 

1923 

5.96 
6.65 

1924 

6.80 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 

Table  549. — Lambs:  Farm  price  per  100  pounds,  15th  of  month,  United  States, 

1910-19U 


Year  beginning 
June 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Weight- 
ed av. 

1910 _ 

$7.13 
5.51 
6.02 
6.36 

$6.71 
5.42 
6.74 
6.06 

$5  70 
5.25 
5.60 
5.50 

$5.85 
5.02 
5.49 
5.51 

$5.78 
4.68 
6.42 
6.51 

$5.54 
4.68 
6.37 
5.64 

$5.60 
4.93 
6.70 
6.86 

$5.71 
5.22 
6.03 
6.16 

$5.44 
5.15 
6.34 
6.18 

$5.49 
5.38 
6.66 
6.31 

$5.77 
5.98 
6.59 
6.47 

$5.74 
6.16 
6.66 
6.49 

$5.79 

1911 

1912. 

5.28 
5.96 

6.03 

Av.  1910-1913. 

6.26 

6.98 

5.51 

6.47 

6.35 

5.31 

5.52 

6.78 

6.78 

6.94 

6.20 

6.26 

5.76 

1914 

6.47 
7.26 
8.36 
12  64 
14.98 
13.89 
12.82 

6.55 
7.21 
8.16 
11.19 
14.20 
13.09 
11.79 

6.26 
6.70 
8.15 
12  08 
14.20 
12.91 
10.84 

6.27 
6.71 
8.22 
13.06 
13.73 
12.26 
10.31 

6.09 
6.70 
8.02 
14.09 
13.20 
11.47 
9.65 

6.14 
6.76 
8.41 
13.79 
12  54 
11.45 
9.37 

6.33 
7.02 
a  72 
13.81 
12  44 
11.86 
8.46 

6.47 
7.29 
9.59 
13.83 
12  71 
12  91 
8.44 

6.67 
7.78 
10.51 
13.77 
13.17 
14.08 
7.76 

6.06 
8.10 
11.46 
14.11 
14.03 
14.17 
7.90 

7.35 
8.68 
12  03 
16.34 
14  61 
14.63 
7.56 

7.32 
8.49 
12  51 
15.39 
14  34 
14.26 
7.78 

6.49 

1915 _ 

1916- 

ign _ 

7.38 
9.60 

13.60 

1918 

13.66 

1919 

13.05 

1920 

9.41 

Av.  1914-1920.... 

10.92 

10.31 

10.16 

10.08 

9.89 

9.78 

9.80 

lttl8 

10.63 

10.83 

11.44 

11.44 

10.44 

1921 

1922. 

1923 

7.59 
9.87 
10.72 
11.21 

7.37 
9.56 
10.60 

10.50 

6.99 
9.39 
9.96 
10.15 

6.27 
9.43 
10.28 

5.98 
10.06 
10.17 

6.12 
10.30 
10.01 

10.55 

6.60 
10.49 
10.10 
10.96 

7.33 
10.69 
10.19 

8.87 
10.83 
10.63 

10.21 
11.01 
11.22 

10.64 
10.69 
11.32 

10.39 
11.00 
lt43 

7.83 
10.30 
10.54 

1924 

10.18    10.35 

Divison  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 

Table   550. — Farm   prices  of  sheep,  per  head,  by  ages,  United  States,  Jan.  i j 

1912-1925 


Ian.  1— 

Under 

lyear 

old 

Ewesl 
year 
and 
over 

Weth- 
ers 1 
year 
and 
over 

Bams 

Jan.  l— 

Under 

lyear 

old 

Ewesl 
year 
and 
over 

Weth- 
ers 1 
year 
and 
over 

Bams 

1912 

$2.64 
3.11 
3.22 
3.62 
4.13 
6.63 
9.06 

$3.45 
3.98 
4.09 
4.59 
5.35 
7.48 

12  70 

$3.43 
3.93 
4.06 
4.48 
5.02 
6.78 

11.26 

$8.26 

8.80 

8.49 

9.01 

10.32 

13.62 

20.84 

1919 

$8.82 
8.06 
6.34 
4.24 
6.66 
6.89 
8.24 

$12  44 
11.03 
6.37 
4.84 
7.69 
8.08 
9.90 

$11.02 
9.60 
5.93 
4.07 
6.05 
6.95 
7.33 

$21.90 

1913 

1920 

21.63 

1914. 

1921 

15.10 

1916 

1922 _ 

11.87 

1916 

1923 

14.23 

1917 

1924 

15.51 

1918 

1926.-.;     - 

17.11 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
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Table  551. — Sheep:  Farm  price  "per  100  pounds,  15th  of  month,  by  States,  1924 


State 

Jan. 
15 

Feb. 
15 

Mar. 
15 

Apr. 
15 

May 
15 

June 
15 

July 
15 

Aug. 
15 

Sept. 
15 

Oct. 
15 

Nov. 
15 

Deo. 
15 

Av. 

Maine - 

Dona. 
7.00 

Dolls. 
7.30 
6.00 
5.30 

Dolls. 
7.60 

5.50 
7.00 

DoUs. 
8.00 
6.50 
5.30 

Dolls. 
7.50 
6.00 
5.00 

Dolls. 

7.20 
.6.50 

4.80 

Dolls. 
7.50 
6.00 
4.50 

Dolls. 
7.10 
5.50 
4.40 
6.00 
7.00 

9.00 
5.30 
6.00 
6.80 

Dolls. 
6.60 
6.00 
4.20 

7.50 

Dolls. 
7.00 
5.80 
4.00 
4.00 
7.60 

Dolls. 
6.50 

4.00 
5.00 
7.60 

DoOs. 
640 
630 
4.60 

Dons. 

7.13 
607 

6.00 

7.20 

4.71 

5.84 

7.40 

9.70 
5.60 

5.00 

6.00 

6.60 

6.20 

6.00 

5.60 

5.70 
6.00 
5.90 

5.70 

5.30 

5.80 

5.72 

Pennsylvania 

6.10 

6.60 
7.00 

6.50 
5.80 
5.80 
6.70 
8.00 

6.10 

6.90 

6.50 

660 

6.00 

5.60 

6.10 

6.00 

6.30 

6.19 

5.50 
6.00 
5.40 
6.60 
S.50 

5.90 

5.70 
6.30 
5.90 
6.50 
7.40 

6.50 

5.40 
6.00 
6.20 
6.70 

6  70 
5.00 
7.20 
6.10 
7.00 

7.00 
650 
6.80 
7.60 
6.80 

7.50 
8.00 
8.50 
7.20 
5.20 

6.50 
7.00 
4.60 
5.20 
6  70 

6.00 
6.20 
6.50 
7.00 
6.50 

6.70 
6.00 
6.40 
6.00 
6.50 

6.60 
6.70 
7.00 
7.00 
6.60 

7.30 
8.00 
8.50 
7.00 

6.50 

5.30 
6.50 
4.20 
5.50 
7.00 

5.50 
6.00 
6.80 
6.50 
6.10 

7.00 
6.50 
6.20 
6.70 
6.00 

6.00 
6.30 
6.50 
6.60 

6.90 

7.60 
7.60 
8.60 
6.90 
5.20 

5.10 
6.20 
4.70 

6.60 

5.00 
5.70 
6.50 
6.00 

6.00 
6.20 
5.60 
610 

4.90 
5.30 
5.60 
6.20 
7.00 

6.60 
5.50 
5.30 
5.20 
5.60 

5.60 
6.00 
6.60 
7.00 
5.40 

6.00 
7.00 
8.30 
6.80 
5.20 

5.30 
5.70 
4.50 
5.00 
5.80 

3.80 
6.90 
7.30 
6.80 

4.70 
5.70 
5.50 
6.50 
7.30 

6.00 
5.60 
5.10 
5.10 
5.80 

5.70 
4.90 
6.80 
7.00 
5.80 

6.10 
6.80 
7.70 
6.40 
5.30 

5.00 
6.00 

4.00 

610 

7.00 
4.00 
7.20 
6.90 

5.30 
5.30 
5.80 
6.70 
7.10 

4.90 
6.00 
5.10 
5.00 
5.70 

5.30 
4.90 
5.90 
7.10 
6.20 

6.40 
7.40 
7.70 
6.30 
5.10 

4.50 
6.60 
3.60 
6.20 
6.60 

6  50 
4.40 
7.20 
7.50 
6  80 

5.20 
5.60 
6.50 
600 

a  so 

~5.~50" 
5.50 
4.90 
600 

5.80 
5.40 
6  70 
7.30 
6.30 

680 
7.10 
7.30 
6.70 
620 

4.80 

'i'lO 

630 

5.66 
9.00 
9.00 

8.00 

5.31 

5.68 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia. 

5.92 
646 
7.38 

7.00 

6.00 
5.20 
5.70 

5.50 
5.80 
6.20 
6.20 
5.70 

7.00 
7.70 
9.00 
6.60 

4.60 

4.90 
5.90 
5.00 
4.60 
6.00 

6.00 
5.70 
6.60 
5.60 
5.50 

5.60 
5.20 
5.30 
6.50 

5.50 

6.00 
7.30 
8.70 
7.00 
5.10 

5.00 
5.60 
4.50 
5.00 
6.00 

6.00 
4.00 
7.10 
6.90 
6.60 

6.30 
5.46 

Ohio__ 

Indiana 

5.60 
4.70 
6.10 

5.  00 
5.10 
5.80 
6.30 
5.40 

6.20 
6.80 
6.50 
7.10 
4.30 

5.00 
7.00 
5.20 
4.50 
5.70 

6.00 
4.60 
7.50 
7.90 

7.50 

7.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 

6.10 
7.20 
7.00 
7.90 

5.90 
4.80 
6.10 

5.80 
6.40 
6.40 
6.30 
6.00 

6.30 
7.20 
7.00 
7.60 
4.90 

5.40 
6.50 
4.60 

"5.60" 

6.30 
4.30 
7.30 
8.20 
7.60 

7.40 

7.80 
7.80 

6  30 
7.00 
7.40 
8.00 

6.50 
5.70 
6.60 

6.50 
6.20 
6.50 
7.00 
650 

7.00 
7.40 
8.00 
7.70 
4.80 

6.20 
6.50 
4.60 

"6."50" 

6.87 
6.32 
604 

6.94 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

5.62 
6.21 
682 

5.84 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

6.68 
7.35 
7.98 

Kansas 

6.92 

5.14 

Tennessee 

6.08 
6.22 

4.41 

Louisiana 

6.13 
6.28 

616 

4.70 
7.60 
8.00 
3.00 

7.90 
8.20 
7.50 
8.20 

7.00 
7.30 
7.40 
8.60 

5.00 
8.00 
8.50 

8.30 

7.60 
8.00 
7.70 

8.20 

7.60 
7.50 
7.60 
a  00 

4.70 
8.00 
8.50 
8.50 

7.60 
8.00 
7.60 

8.00 

7.00 
7.30 
7.50 
7.50 

4.30 

7.80 
8.30 
8.60 

7.60 
8.00 

7.80 

a  00 

6.70 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 

5.00 
7.00 
7.50 
7.60 

7.50 
7.20 
7.50 
7.00 

6.00 
6.30 
6.50 
6.60 

4.48 

Montana 

7.64 
7.88 

7.66 

7.61 

7.40 
7.30 
6.80 

5.30 
5.20 
7.00 
6.60 

7.20 
7.30 

7.70 
7.50 

7.74 

Utah 

7.20 

7.50 

7.56 
7.75 

5.00 
5.00 
7.20 
6.90 

&60 
'&80" 

5.60 
5.10 
7.00 
7.20 

5.60 
7.60 
6.70 
6.90 

6.13 

Washington 

Oregon 

669 
7.11 
7.32 

United  States.. 

6.71 

6.82 

7.22 

7.45 

7.33 

7.09 

6.60 

6.32 

6.30 

6  32 

6.39 

684 

6.78 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
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Table  552.— Lambs:  Farm  price  per  100  pounds,  15th  of  month,  by  States,  1924 


State 

Jan. 
IS 

Feb. 
15 

Mar. 
16 

Apr. 
15 

May 
15 

June 
15 

July 
15 

Aug. 
15 

Sept. 
15 

Oct. 
15 

Nov. 
15 

Dec. 

15 

At. 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Dolls 
11.00 
11.50 
9.80 
10.90 
12.00 

Dolls. 
11.90 
11.00 
10.30 
12.00 

Dolls. 
11.90 

"io.'io 

10.20 

Dolls 
12.40 
11.50 
11.00 

Dolls. 
11.00 
12.00 
11.50 

Dolls. 
11.50 
11.50 
11.00 

Dolls 
12.00 
11.00 
10.70 

Dolls. 
12.00 
11.50 
10.00 

Dolls. 

11.50 
11.00 
9.80 

Dolls 
12.0C 
10.  5C 
10.00 
11.00 
12.00 

Dolls. 
11.00 


9.60 
10.00 
12.00 

Dolls 
10. 40 
11.00 
10.80 

12.00 

Dolls. 
11.66 
11.25 
10.41 

10.82 

12.00 

12.00 

12.70 
11.80 

11.30 

12.20 

13.00 

12.60 

12.70 

12.40 

11.40 

11.40 

11.20 

11.10 

11.90 

11.91 

Pennsylvania       

10.50 

11.10 
12.80 

12.00 
10.70 
9.90 
8.00 
9.80 

7.70 

11.50 

12.66 

11.60 

12.00 

11.00 

10.90 
10.90 

12.20 
10.70 
9.80 
9.50 
9.00 

8.00 

8.00 

11.10 

10.60 

10.10 

10.80 
10.00 
10.70 
11.00 
10.20 

9.40 
10.30 
11.60 
11.20 
10.30 

8.20 
8.30 
5.80 
5.60 
8.00 

8.00 
6.60 
10.00 
10.40 
11.00 

11.00 

11.00 
10.40 
9.60 

9.40 
9.00 
9.  SO 
9.30 

11.00 

10.80 

10.40 

11.00 

11.14 

11.00 
10.20 
9.90 
8.20 
9.00 

7.70 

12.50 
11.50 
10.40 
8.00 
9.40 

8.60 

13.00 
12.00 
11.00 
8.50 

9.50 

6.00 

12.20 

12.00 

12.00 

12.60 
11.60 
11.10 
12.00 
11.50 

11.80 
12.00 
12.60 
11.10 
10.50 

8.90 
8.60 
6.00 
6.70 
9.70 

9.00 
6,10 

10. 10 
11.80 
12.50 

10.50 
12.00 
10.80 
11.80 

10.60 
11.00 
10.60 
11.60 

13.50 
12.30 
11.50 
8.60 

9.60 

7.00 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

12.30 
11.80 
11.20 
11.80 
11.70 

11.40 
11.60 
13.00 
11:50 
11.00 

9.00 
7.00 
6.60 
6.80 
10.60 

9.00 
6.60 
10.50 
11.80 
13.00 

11.00 
11.60 

11.00 
11.80 

10.20 
11.30 
10.70 
11:00 

14.00 
12.00 
12.00 
9.00 
10.00 

9.00 

7.00 

11.50 

12.00 

12.00 

11.96 

11.40 
10.60 
11.90 
11.60 

11.30 
11.20 

13:10 

12.00 
11.20 

9.60 
7.50 
6.70 
6.80 
10.00 

9.00 

6.90 

10.40 

11.30 

12.70 

10.70 
11.00 
11.00 
12.00 

10.10 
10.90 
10.30 
10.50 

13.00 
11.50 
11.50 
9.60 
10.20 

9.00 

7.00 

11.40 

11.06 

11.00 

11.20 

11.00 
10.20 
11.00 
10.56 

10.90 
11.30 
13.10 

11:00 

10.50 

9,20 
7.00 
6.50 
7.00 
9.50 

8.60 

7.60 

9.00 

10.50 

11.50 

10.00 
11.00 
10.50 
10.50 

9.60 
1O.00 

fl.70 
10.00 

12.00 
10.00 
10.00 
9.80 
9.30 

9.00 

10.90 
10.20 
10.60 

10.80 
10.40 
10.40 
11.30 
10.00 

-9.60 
10.50 
11.60 
10.90 
10.00 

8.60 
8.00 
6.20 
5.80 
8.60 

"r6."(i6 

9.80 

11.00 

11.20 

11.50 
10.50 
10.10 
10.20 
9.60 

8.60 

7.00 

11.00 

10.40 

10.70 

11.20 
10.40 
10.20 
11.00 
10.70 

9.20 
10.70 
11.50 
10.60 

9.30 

8.20 
8.30 
5.60 

9.00 

10.00 
7.20 
10.60 
10.50 
11.40 

12.00 
10.60 
10.20 
10.00 
9.60 

12.10 
11.00 
10.40 
9.20 
9.80 

12.40 

11.08 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina- 
South  Carolina 

10.56 
9.04 
9.55 

8.64 

11.00 
10.50 
10.70 

11.20 
10.80 
10.30 
11.30 
10.20 

9.80 
11.30 
12.00 
11.50 
10.60 

8.50 
8.50 
5.30 
9.50 
9.60 

"6."80 
10.30 
11.00 
11.80 

6.70 
11.90 
11.-00 
11.60 

11.60 
11.30 
1160 
12.00 

11.10 

11.00 

11.60 
12.00 
11.70 
10.10 

8.30 

"Too 

9.70 

"Tio 

11.00 
11.40 
12.20 

6.96 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan ._ 

10.70 
10.30 
10.60 

10.80 
10.20 
10.40 
10.60 
9.70 

9.60 
9.50. 
10.20 
9.20 
9.60 

8.60 
8.60 
7.00 
6.00 
8:00 

8.60 
.7.00 
10.10 
10.50 

11:40 

10.00 
11:00 
10.20 
10.50 

9.60 
10.20 

9.90 
11.00 

11.30 
10.50 
10.60 

11.40 
10.20 
10.90 
11.00 
10.20 

9.60 
10.40 
11.00 
10,60 

9.70 

8.60 
8.00 
6,20 
6.00 
8.00 

8.90 

6.90 

10.00 

n.oo 

11.60 

10.20 
11.00 
10.60 
11.00 

9.40 
10.00 
10,50 
11.90 

11.80 
11.60 
11.00 

12.20 
11:00 
10.90 
11.70 
11.00 

10.60 
11.20 
12.00 
11.00 
10.00 

8.60 
8.60 
6.20 

9.50 

9.00 

6.20 

10.50 

12.00 

12.00 

11.00 
11.80 
10.90 
11.80 

10.60 
10.80 
11.00 
12.20 

11.40 
10.99 
11.05 

11.49 
10.83 

Minnesota 

Iowa-- 

10:69 
11.38 
10.70 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska _ 

Kansas.-- . 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama - 

10.34 
10.96 
11.98 
11.02 
10.22 

8.68 

8.01 
6.08 

6.68 

Texas : 

9.10 
8.88 

Arkansas . 

6.72 

10.18 

11.12 

Colorado .... 

11.86 
10.65 

Arizona 

Utah....._ 

Nevada 

Idaho .- 

11.30 

10.00 
10,00 

9.30 
8.90 
9.40 
.9.50 

11.70 
10.20 
10.60 

9.00 

9.00 

10.00 

10.60 
10.60 
11.00 

9.00 
9.00 
8.90 
10.80 

10.60 

9.60 
9.70 
9.30 
11.40 

11.25 
10.63 
10.92 

9.69 
10.07 

Oregon 

9.90 
10.77 

United  States  _ 

10.19 

10.53 

11,22 

11.32 

11.43   11.21 

10.50 

10.15 

10,18 

10.35 

10.65 

10.96 

10.72 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
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Table  553.- 


-Sheep  and  lambs,  native  and  western:  Average  price  per  100  pounds 
Chicago,  by  months,  1901-1924 


SHEEP 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Juno 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 
age1 

1905 __ 

Dolls. 
5.  IE 
5.40 
5.15 
4.82 

Dolls. 
6.65 
5.15 

5.20 
5.00 

DolU. 
6.5C 
5.28 
5.5C 
5.82 

Dolls. 

5.  OS 
5.36 
5.66 

6.  68 

DolU. 

4.7f 
5.56 
5.78 
5.25 

Dolls. 

4.75 
5.4E 

5.9C 
4.7C 

Dolls. 
5.1C 
5.26 
5.32 
4.10 

Dolls. 
4.96 
4.98 
5.32 
4.O0 

Dolls. 
4.72 
5.16 
5.18 
3.72 

Dolls. 
5.1C 
4.9C 
4.82 
4.08 

Dolls. 
6.10 
6.05 
4.38 
4.15 

DolU. 
6.2! 
6.08 
4.  IS 

4  32 

Dolls, 
5.08 

1906-- 

5.21 

1907-- 

5.20 

1908 

4.64 

1909 

4.90 
5.55 
4.10 
4.30 
5.35 

4.92 
6.50 
4.16 
4.16 
5.90 

6.28 
7.60 
4.70 
6.  SO 
6.40 

6.60 
7.60 
4.20 
5.90 
6.46 

6.05 
6.56 
4.46 
6.15 
5.85 

5.28 
5. 10 
3.80 
4.50 
5.06 

4.68 
420 
3.95 
4.26 

4.50 

4.60 
4.20 
3.50 
4.06 
4.35 

4.66 
4.26 
3.80 
4.15 
4.30 

4.36 
3.95 
3.66 
4.00 
4.66 

4.52 
3.70 
3.45 
4.05 
4.60 

4.92 
3.90 
3.56 
4.46 
4.95 

4.97 

1910. 

1911— 

5.26 
3.94 

1912 

4.60 

1913— 

5.19 

Av.  1909-1913 

4.84 

5.12 

5.86 

5.95 

5.81 

4.75 

4.32 

4.12 

4.23 

4.10 

4.06 

4.35 

4.79 

1914 

1915— _- 

5.50 
5.80 
7.20 
10.00 
12.20 
10. 35 
11.80 

5.70 
6.45 
7.75 
11.25 
12.35 
11.35 
13.35 

5,96 
7.45 
8.25 
11.70 
13.60 
14.05 
13.40 

6.25 
7.70 
8.15 
12.10 
15.65 
14.50 
14.26 

5.65 
7.35 
8.20 
13.00 
14.75 
12.25 
12  25 

5.10 
5.50 
7.35 
10.00 
13.40 
9.30 
8.50 

5.40 
6.05 
7.25 
9.10 
12  65 
9.70 
8.90 

5.55 
6.25 
7.35 
9.75 
13.15 
9.75 
7.70 

5.30 
5.75 
7.80 
11.15 
11.80 
8.30 
6.85 

5.30 
6.00 
7.50 
11.  65 
10.45 
8.15 
6.45 

5.65 
5.85 
8.00 
11.25 
9.85 
8.30 
5.75 

5.40 
6.20 
9.00 
11.50 
9.40 
9.60 
4.70 

5.66 
6.36 

1916 

1917.. 

7.82 
11.04 

1918- 

1919 

1920— 

12.44 
10.47 
9.49 

Av.  1914-1920 

8.98 

9.74 

10.63 

11.23 

10.49 

8.45 

8.44 

8.50 

8.14 

7.93 

7.81 

7.97 

9.03 

1921— 

1922 

1923— 

1924 

5.07 
7.26 
7.72 
8.16 

4.90 
8.28 
8.08 
9.12 

6.14 
9.17 
8.64 
10.50 

6.58 
9.33 
8.90 
1Q.21 

6.33 
7.35 
6.74 
8.11 

4.46 
5.59 
5.00 
5.82 

5.08 
6.12 
5.16 

5.66 

4.53 
5.63 
7.09 
6.18 

4.49 
6.05 
7.25 
5.46 

4.71 
6.25 
6.35 
6.60 

4.40 

7.48 
6.89 
6.62 

4.92 
7.28 
7.37 
8.46 

5.13 
7.15 
7.10 

7.57 

LAMPS 

1901 

5.30 
5.55 
5.50 
5.55 

7.15 
7.25 
7.30 
6.80 

5.10 
6.05 
6.10 
5.40 

7.40 
6.75 
7.30 
6.70 

5.25 
6.15 
6.60 
5.30 

7.05 
6.40 
7.55 
7.20 

5.10 
6.30 
6.20 
6.60 

6.80 
6.20 
8.06 
7.25 

4.86 
6.20 
6.20 
5.70 

6.26 
6.65 
7.80 
6.65 

4.60 
5.80 
6.50 
6.60 

5.90 
6.75 
7.20 
6.76 

5.10 
5.66 
5.30 
6.15 

6.30 
6.90 
7.05 
6.20 

4.80 
5.35 
4.90 
5.45 

7.05 
7.00 
6.90 
6.05 

4.36 

4.85 
4.85 
5.15 

7.00 
7.15 
6.90 
5.35 

4.30 
4.70 
4.80 
5.15 

7.05 
6.95 
6.80 
5.50 

4.10 

4.55 
4.70 
5.50 

6.90 
6.90 
6.05 
5.85 

4. 75     4. 80 

1902 

4.80 
4.85 
6.25 

7.25 
7.10 
5.70 
6.70 

5.49 

1903 

5.46 

1904..,. 

1905 

1806 

1907— 

1908 

5.67 

6.84 
6.83 
7.05 
6.33 

1909 

7.35 
8.30 
6.20 
6.50 
8.55 

7.50 
8.05 
6.05 
6.15 
8.50 

7.65 
9.40 
6.10 

7.30 
8.60 

7.85 
9.10 
6.50 

7.95 
8.40 

8.25 
8.40 
5.85 
8.30 
7.40 

7.60 
7.60 
6.10 

6.90 
6.85 

7.70 
7.10 
6.30 
7.25 
7.55 

7.36 
6.70 
6.35 
7.10 
7.40 

6.80 
6.80 
6.70 
7.00 
7.15 

6.50 
6.65 
5.75 

6.75 
7.05 

7.10 
6.25 
5.64 
7.15 

7.25 

7.50 
6.10 

5.75 
7.75 
7.60 

7.43 

1910.. 

7.59 

1911— 

5.93 

1912 

1913.. 

7.18 
7.69 

Av.  1909-1913 

7.38 

7.37 

7.81 

7.76 

7.64 

7.01 

7.18 

6.98 

6.69 

6.64 

«.  66 

6.94 

7.16 

1914 

1915— 

1916— 

7.90 
8.40 
10,30 
13.85 
17.20 
16.25 
19.50 

7.60 

8.75 
10.90 
14.30 
16.60 
17.40 
19.95 

7.65 
9.66 
11.10 

14.  2S 
17.  55 
19.05 
18.80 

7.60 

9.65 
10.45 
14.40 
19.20 
18  15 
18.80 

8.10 
10.10 

10.75 
16.90 
18.00 
16.25 
17.40 

7.95 
9.20 
9.55 
15.25 
16.85 
14.05 
14.25 

8.45 
8.75 
10.65 
15.65 
18.50 
17.10 
15.65 

8.15 
8.90 
10.75 
15.50 
17.50 
16.75 
13.20 

7.80 

8.75 
10.60 
17.50 
17.25 
14.85 
13.30 

7.60 
8.75 
10.15 
17.40 
15.35 
15.00 
12.35 

a  75 

8.80 

11.40 

16.75 
1510 
14.50 
11.53 

8.30 
9.00 
12.70 
16.45 
14.60 
16.40 
10.96 

7.99 
9.05 
10.77 

1917 

1918     

15.68 
16.98 

1919 

1920 

16.31 
15.47 

Av.  1914-1920 

1&34 

13.64 

13.99 

14.04 

13.93 

12  44 

13.51 

12.96 

12.86 

12.37 

12,40 

12  63 

13.18 

1921 _ 

10.72 
12.67 
14.69 
13.53 

9.07 
14.49 
14.85 
14.95 

9.91 
15.39 
14.56 
16.06 

9.69 
14.10 
14.42 
16.22 

11.07 
12.95 
14.12 
15.23 

10.67 
12.42 
14.81 
14.12 

10.09 
13.04 
14.22 
13.79 

9.46 
12.51 
12.89 
13.57 

8.86 
13.53 
13.52 
13.38 

8.66 
13.94 
12.93 
13.52 

9.25 
14.17 
12.75 
14.03 

10.86 
14.93 
12  98 
16.47 

9.86 

1922-. — 

13.68 

1923 

13.89 

1924 

14.67 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Figures  prior  to  1921  for  sheep,  and  prior  to  November, 
1920,  for  lambs,  compiled  from  Chicago  Drovers  Journal  Yearbook;  subsequent  figures  from  data  of  the 
reporting  service  of  the  Livestock,  Meats  and  Wool  Division. 

1  Simple  average  of  monthly  average  prices. 
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Table  554. — Sheep:  Average  price  per  100  pounds  at  six  markets,  by  months,  1924 

CHICAGO 


Kind  and  grade 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs: 
Lambs — 

Light  and  handy  weight  (84  pounds 

Dollars 
12.95 
10.70 

Dollars 
14.37 
11.73 

Dollars 
15.36 
12.65 

Dollars 
16.63 
12.91 

Dollars 
14.68 
11.96 

Dollars 
13.62 
10.48 

16.02 
12.98 
11.18 

7.79 
4.79 
2.21 

11.39 

DoUars 
13.10 

Spring  lambs— 

10.00 

dill  rnirt  rfflnmmi    

Wethers  (2  years  old  and  over)  medium- 

10.61 

8.07 
6.73 
3.39 

12.18 

11.97 

9.16 

7.70 
4.08 

13.22 

13.10 

10.23 
9.03 

5.04 

14.67 

13.44 

10.60 
9.09 

5.02 

12.32 

8.72 
6.70 
3.27 

10.58 
7.28 

4.91 

2.13 

Feeding  sheep  and  lambs: 

11.32 

Kind  and  grade 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Av. 

Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs: 
Lambs — 

Light  and  handy  weight  (84  pounds  down) 

DoUars 
12.90 
10.04 

Dollars 
12.81 
10.01 

DoUars 
13.15 
10.76 

Dollars 
13.68 
11.31 

DoUars 

15.67 
12.87 

Dollars 
13.98 

11.28 

Spring  lambs- 

9.95 
7.24 
5.66 
2.37 

12.17 

9.43 
6.38 
5.00 

2.19 

12.08 

9.73 
6.93 
6.66 
2.60 

12.31 
6.25 

10.60 
7.70 
6.38 
2.97 

13.12 

5.30 

12.76 
8.76 
7.39 
3.86 

14.64 

11.30 

Wethers  (2  years  old  and  over)  medium-prime 

8.24 
6.68 

3.25 

Feeding  sheep  and  lambs: 

12.70 

' 

EAST  ST.  LOUIS 


Kind  and  grade 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs: 
Lambs- 
Light  and  handy  weight  (84  pounds 

Dollars 
12.64 
10.06 

Dollars 
14.04 
11.50 

Dollars 
15,09 

12.38 

Dollars 
15.30 
12.25 

Dollars 
14.14 
11.08 

15.98 
12.85 
11.72 

7.98 
6.26 
2.91 

Dollars 
12.92 
9.60 

15.02 
1L30 
10.51 

6.82 
4.38 
2.15 

Dollars 
12.12 

All  weights,  cull  and  common .... 

Spring  lambs- 

8.76 

10.17 

7.63 
6.37 
3.20 

1L66 

8.69 
7.37 
3.86 

12.60 

10.08 
8.71 
4.61 

12.86 

10.14 
8.74 
4.60 

9.84 

Wethers  (2  years'old  and  over)  medium- 

4.10 

2.00 

Kind  and  grade 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Av. 

Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs: 
Lambs- 
Light  and  handy  weight  (84  pounds  down) 

DoUars 
12.17 

8.-97 

DoUars 
12.34 
9.13 

DoUars 
12.64 

9.85 

DoUars 
13.06 
10.74 

Dollars 
16.06 
12.45 

Dollars 
13.46 

10.65 

Spring  lambs— 

9.53 

8.81 

9.00 

9.76 
6.98 
6.40 
2.51 

11.61 
8.25 
6.81 
3.52 

10.67 

8.31 

4.44 
2.00 

4.25 
2.00 

4.47 
2.03 

5.94 

2.96 
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Table  554 — Sheep:  Average  price   per  100  pounds  at  six  markets,  by  months, 

1924 — Continued 

FORT  WORTIT 


Kind  and  grade 


Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:  . 

Lambs- 
Light  and  bandy  weight  (84  pounds 

down)  medium-prime 

All  weights,  cull  and  common 

Yearling  wethers,  medium-prime 

Wethers  (2  years  old  and  over)  medium- 
prime 

Ewes,  common-choice 

Ewes,  canner  and  cull 


Jan. 


Dollars 


8.43 

6.77 
5.62 
2.  25 


Feb. 


Dollars 


7.68 
6.22 
3.06 


Dollars 
14.32 
11.25 


7.59 

4.12 


Apr. 


Dollars 
14.26 
11.08 


7.87 
4.36 


May 


Dollars 


6.76 
5.48 
3.00 


June 


July 


Dollars 


8.52 

5.67 
4  39 
2.14 


Dollars 


8.11 

5.90 
4  45 
2.00 


Kind  and  grade 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Not. 


Dec. 


Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs: 
Lambs — 

Light  and  handy  weight  (84  pounds  down) 

medium-prime 

All  weights,  cull  and  common 

Yearling  wethers,  medium-prime 

Wethers  (2  years  old  and  over)  medium-prime 

Ewes,  common-choice __ 

Ewes,  canner  and  cull 


Dollars 


Dollars 


Dollars 


Dollars 


8.  51 
6.54 
6.06 
2.00 


8.50 
5.93 
4.70 
2.03 


Dollars 
13.43 
11.05 


Dollars 


5.88 

4  97 

2.12 


6.48 
5.32 
2.31 


7.79 
6.74 
3.12 


6.93 
6.70 
2.71 


KANSAS  CITY 


Kind  and  grade 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs: 
Lambs- 
Light  and  handy  weight  (84  pounds 

Dollars 
12  27 
9.80 

Dollars 
13.58 
10.90 

Dollars 
14  96 
12.10 

DoUars 
15.19 
12.37 

Dollars 
13.99 
11.29 

15.55 
12.24 
11.40 

7.62 
6.16 
2.89 

Dollars 
12.96 
9.86 

14  64 
11.12 
9.76 

6.64 
4.66 
2.19 

Dollars 
12.55 

All  weights,  cull  and  common 

Spring  IamBs — 

8.79 

10.12 

7.61 
6.47 
3.17 

11.23 

8.72 
7.44 
3.86 

12.26 

9.72 
8.48 
4  50 

12  52 

9.93 
8.66 
4.59 

9.82 

Wethers  (2  years'  old  and  over)  medium- 

6.82 

4  74 

2.04 

Feeding  sheep  and  lambs: 

Kind  and  grade 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Av. 

Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs: 
Lambs- 
Light  and  handy  weight  (84  pounds  down) 

Dollars 

12.44 
9.10 

Dollars 
12.32 
9.39 

Dollars 
12.63 
9.74 

Dollars 
13.29 
10.72 

Dollars 
14  87 
12.06 

Dollars 
13.42 

10.51 

Spring  lambs- 

9.74 
6.86 
5.05 
2.21 

9.18 

6.30 
454 
2.00 

11.37 

9.03 
6.31 
4  80 
2.15 

11.42 

9.96 
7.16 
5.99 
2.70 

12.31 

11.60 
8.25 
7.13 

3.64 

13.92 

10.55 

Wethers  (2  years'  old  and  over)  medium-p 

rime 

7.64 
6.18 

3.00 

Feeding  sheep  and  lambs: 
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Table  554. — Sheep:  Average  price  per  100  pounds  at  six  markets,  by  months, 

1924—  Continued 

OMAHA 


Kind  and  grade 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs: 
Lambs — 

Light  and  handy  weight  (84  pounds 

Dollars 
12.26 
9.89 

Dollars 
13.54 
10.89 

Dollars 
14.82 
12.04 

Dollars 
15.15 
12.37 

Dollars 
14.08 
11.23 

15.57 
12.66 
11.48 

7.89 
6.07 
2.84 

Dollars 
12.91 
10.02 

15.25 
12.06 
10.61 

7.17 
4.50 
2.02 

11.31 

DoUars 
12.63 

All  weights,  cull  and  common 

Spring  lambs- 

9.60 

10.03 

7.52 
6.29 
3.08 

12  07 

11.10 

8.49 
7.34 
3.77 

13.10 

12  41 

9.68 
8.64 
4.62 

14  40 

12.80 

9.95 
8.67 
4.67 

10.03 

Wethers  (2  years'  old  and  over)  medium- 

6.90 

4.62 

2.16 

Feeding  sheep  and  lambs: 

10.96 

Kind  and  grade 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Av. 

Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs: 
Lambs- 
Light  and  handy  weight  (84  pounds  down) 

Dollars 
12  58 
9.94 

Dollars 
12.47 
9.74 

Dollars 
12.80 
10.28 

Dollars 
13.16 
10.90 

Dollars 
18.00 
12.69 

Dollars 
13.45 

10.79 

Spring  lambs — 

9.61 
6.52 
5.14 
2.44 

11.73 

8.72 
6.05 
4.74 
2.32 

1L74 

8.78 
6.27 
5.07 
2.40 

12.13 
4.67 

9.64 
7.06 
5.93 
2.65 

12.44 
5.19 

11.84 
8.48 
7.49 
3.97 

13.99 

10.59 

Wethers  (2  years'  old  and  over)  medium-prime 

7.66 
6.21 

3.08 

Feeding  sheep  and  lambs: 

12.39 

SOUTH  ST.  PAUL 


Kind  and  grade 

Jan. 

Feb. 

.Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs: 
Lambs — 

Light  and  handy  weight  (84  pounds 

Dollars 
12.22 
10.03 

Dollars 
13.38 
10.85 

Dollars 
14. 46 
11.67 

Dollars 
14.78 
12.01 

Dollars 
13.74 
1L06 

Dollars 
12.74 
9.88 

14.92 
12.00 

10.32 

6.96 
4.17 
1.93 

Dollars 
12.  JO 

All  weights,  cull  and  common 

Spring  lambs — ' 

9.17 

Cull  and  common       .. , 

Yearling  wethers,  medium-prime 

Wethers  (2  years'  old  and  over)  medium- 

9.87 

7.40 
6.15 
3.24 

10.98 

8.12 

6.86 
3.51 

12.15 

9.24 
8.12 
4.44 

12.62 

9.77 
8.30 
4.48 

11.41 

7.80 
6.06 
2.74 

9.63 
6.53 

4.40 

1.97 

Feeding  sheep  and  lambs: 

Kind  and  grade 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Av. 

Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs: 
Lambs — 

Light  and  handy  weight  (84  pounds  down) 

DoUars 
11.96 
9.24 

Dollars 
12.06 
9.51 

Dollars 
12.29 
9.85 

Dollars 
12.94 
10.41 

Dollars 
14.86 
lLfll 

Dollars 
13.14 

10.44 

Spring  lambs — 

-, 

*"    9.19 
6.42 
4.84 
2.11 

8.73 
5.63 
4.35 
2.05 

11.42 

8.88 
6.12 
4.82 
2.35 

11.56 

9.29 
6.65 
6.44 
2.78 

12.13 

11.24 
7.67 
6.39 
3.22 

13.19 

10.36 

Wethers  (2  years' old  and  over)  medium-p 

rime 

7.36 
5.82 

2.90 

Feeding  sheep  and  lambs: 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Hesearch. 
Livestock.  Meats,  and  Wool  Division. 
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Table  555. — Sheep  and  lambs:  Trend  of  average  farm  prices  and  average  market 
prices,  per  100  pounds,  at  Chicago,  1910-1921). 


Farm 

price 

Average  market 
price  at  Chicago 

Price  relatives  (1913=100) 

Year 

Sheep, 
weighted 
average 

Lambs, 
simple 
average 

Sheep 

Lambs 

Farm 

price 

Market  price 

Sheep 

Lambs 

Sheep 

Lambs 

1910... - 

Dollars 
6.08 
4.07 
4.20 
4.46 
4.79 

5.23 
6.27 
9.64 
10.82 
9.88 

8.11 

4.65 

6.96 
6.66 
6.80 

Dollars 
6.40 
5.30 
5.60 
6.05 
6.31 

6.86 
8.19 
12.23 
13.98 
12.98 

11.94 
7.20 
9.70 
10.50 
10.72 

Dollars 
5.26 
3.94 
4.60 

-       6.19 
5.56 

6.36 
7.82 
11.04 
12.44 
10.47 

9.49 
5.13 
7.15 
7.10 

7.57 

Dollars 
7.59 
5.93 
7.18 
7.69 
7.99 

9.05 
10.77 
15.68 
16.98 
16.31 

15.47 
9.86 
13.68 
13.89 
14.57 

113.9 
91.3 
94.2 
100.0 
107.4 

117.3 
140.6 
213.9 
242.6 
209.6 

181.8 
102.0 
133.6 
149.1 
152.5 

105.8 
87.6 
92.6 
100.0 
104.3 

113.  2 
135.4 
202.1 
231.1 
214.5 

197.4 
119.0 
160.3 
173.6 
177.2 

101.3 

75.9 

88.6 

100.0 

107.1 

122.5 
150.7 
212.  7 
239.7 
201.7 

182.9 
98.8 
137.8 
136.8 
145.9 

98.7 

1911      

77.1 

!912 

93.4 

1913 

100.0 

1914 

103.9 

1915 

117.7 

1916 

140.1 

1917 

203.9 

1918 

220.8 

1919 

212.1 

1920 

201.2 

1921 

128.2 

1922 

177.9 

1923 

1924 

180.6 
189.6 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Farm  prices  from  Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Esti- 
mates; market  prices  from  data  of  tbe  reporting  service  of  the  Livestock,  Meats,  and  Wool  Division. 

Table  556. — Sheep  and  lambs:  Slaughter  in  the  United  States,  by  States,  1909, 1914, 

1919,  and  1921  » 


1909 

1914! 

1919" 

1921 » 

State 

In 
wholesale 
slaughter- 
ing and 

meat- 
packing 
establish- 
ments 

Retail 

slaugh- 
ter 

On 

farms 

and 

ranges 

Total 

slaugh- 
ter 

In 
wholesale 
slaughter- 
ing and 
meat- 
packing 
establish- 
ments 

In 
wholesale 
slaughter- 
ing and 
meat- 
packing 
establisn- 
"ments 

On 

farms 

and 

ranges 

Total 
wholesale 
and  farm 
slaughter 

In 

wholesale 
slaughter- 
ing and 
meat- 
packing 
establish- 
ments 

California 

Colorado 

Number 

1, 071, 998 

65,606 

3, 892, 142 

49,  577 

1, 136, 027 

342,491 

88,285 

133,244 

546,  649 

1,127,962 

423,724 

1, 918,  721 
229,985 
445,  471 
77,805 
290,383 
425,431 

Number 
228,012 
61,001 
23,609 
18,867 
5,604 

5,549 
76,129 
58,609 
11,194 

1,763 

78,948 
278,695 
134,824 
127,636 
19,598 
27,700 
782,144 

Number 
35, 915 
19,945 
4,284 
6,180 
2,399 

2,412 
17,818 
16,231 
7,461 
1,763 

1,229 
51,277 
16,  754 
28,218 
9,396 
7,380 
300,874 

Number 

1,335,926 

136,  552 

3, 919, 936 

74, 614 

1, 143, 930 

350,452 
182,232 
208, 084 
565,  304 
1, 131, 478 

603,901 
2,248,693 
381,663 
601,  325 
106,  799 
325,463 
1,608,449 

Number 

1, 427, 250 

81, 141 

4,882,940 

307, 419 

1, 559, 114 

370,835 
125,  537 
198,665 
776, 751 
1,797,072 

426,063 

1,  999,  134 
300,337 
436,881 
284,050 
362,864 
607,700 

Number 
1,198,079 

212, 702 
4, 368,  664 

264,432 
1, 200, 980 

217, 146 
193,  345 
208,946 
742,156 
1, 575, 954 

425,059 

1, 489,  649 
258,291 
284,397 
151,  285 
237,440 
478,875 

Number 
20,283 
17, 678 
4,376 
7,404 
4,692 

1,601 
10,232 
12,332 
8,207 
3,160 

975 
30,845 
10,  778 
20,331 
9,159 
8,656 
263,899 

Number 

1, 218, 362 

230,380 

4,  362, 940 

271, 836 

1, 205, 672 

218,747 
203,577 
221,  278 
750,  363 
1, 579, 114 

.426,034 
1,  520, 494 
269,069 
304,728 
160,444 
246,096 
742,774 

Number 
1,536,027 
159,848 
3, 681, 302 

200,690 

1,309,424 

Massachusetts- 
Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri-- 

Nebraska 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

3%,  669 
162,880 
341,301 
823,609 
1,  598,  563 

586,080 

2,123,999 

307,386 

Pennsylvania- 
Texas 

Washington 

All  other  States- 

624,721 
148,604 
269, 116 
697,682 

Total 

12,255,501 

1,939,672 

529,626 

14,724,699 

15,943,743 

13,497,300 

434,608 

13,931,908 

14,767,770 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

1  In  addition  795,519  sheep,  lambs,  goats,  and  kids  were  slaughtered  for  others  in  1914  and  269,128  in  1919, 
No  corresponding  data  for  1909  or  1921. 

2  No  data  collected  by  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  1914  or  1921  on  farm  or  retail  slaughter. 
«  No  data  obtainable  for  retail  slaughter  in  1919. 
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Table  557. — Sheep  and  lambs:  Monthly  slaughter  under  Federal  inspection, 

1907-1924 


Year 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

1907 

1,016,701 
871, 642 
906,338 
903,242 

1, 129, 800 

1, 383, 239 
1,192,485 
1,296,625 
1,196,268 

976,417 

956,  416 

779,934 

1,003,880 

954,607 
1,068,346 

954,329 
1,021,211 
1,083,095 

837,329 
724,857 
805,561 
770, 796 
1,018,696 

1, 151, 431 
960,  882 

1,112,600 
945,  912 

903,755 
818,640 
655, 015 
753,940 

828,426 
958,019 
775,841 
836,473 
911,988 

841,526 
677,048 
903,369 
726, 675 
1,059,388 

1, 105, 620 

883,197 

1, 143, 188 

986,203 

861,470 
861,331 
736, 595 
737,836 

787, 867 
1,075,213 
837, 216 
977, 426 
868,398 

861,005 
663,624 
839,  010 
692,  897 
974,072 

970,574 
1,-048,  656 
1, 149, 928 

829,906 

768,683 
777,346 
613,814 
807,766 

713, 796 
1, 040, 628 
739, 117 
959, 697 
859,774 

768, 571 
731, 785 
712,103 
795,  699 
1,085,306 

962,  679 
1,127,346 
1, 084,  577 

739,051 

854,014 
632, 461 
659,063 
894,324 

670,  674 
984,903 
872, 069 
972,  291 
959,300 

735,066 
841,716 

842,528 

926,900 

1, 146,  429 

1, 028,  426 
1, 134, 615 
1,113,437 

882,662 

989,824 
710,031 
737,298 
931,466 

817,553 

1, 116, 069 

1,028,136 

914,372 

975,366 

864,940 

1908 

891, 112 

1909 _  _ 

964,114 

1910 

967, 378 

1911 _ 

1,149,617 

1912 - 

1, 181, 248 

1913- 

1,273,496 

1914 

1,171,106 

1916 

983,684 

1916 __ 

930,169 

1917 

688,205 

1918 

869,403 

1919 

1,160,470 

1920 - 

1,048,428 

1921 

1,069,902 

1922 

964,109 

1923 

961,791 

1924 

1,060,734 

Year 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Total 

1907 

900,462 

932,  367 

1, 018,  698 

1,  095,  036 

1,  268,  405 

1,389,635 
1,243,440 
1,169,430 
1,139,236 

1,172,838 
765,939 
936,683 

1,233,883 

1,041,580 
1, 236,  992 
1,023,787 
956,580 
1,063,108 

891,953 
1,  064,  376 
1, 153, 327 
1, 154, 289 
1,256,948 

1,439,630 

1, 486,  305 
1,  379, 097 
1, 219, 649 

1,158,116 

740,122 

1,  028,  645 

1,291,979 

1,150,776 
1,249,032 
1,013,281 
989,  560 
1, 149,  675 

972,656 
1,047,568 
1, 169,  232 
1,206,237 
1,428,228 

1,722,955 
1, 513, 922 
1, 330,  529 
1, 116, 002 

1, 172, 118 

821,  933 

1, 194,  208 

1,413,806 

1,067,821 
1, 285,  430 
981,232 
1,046,239 
1, 147, 514 

793,156 

928,266 

1,028,673 

1, 124,  698 

1, 303, 770 

1,424,063 
1, 257, 546 
1,111,857 
1, 132, 499 

1, 120, 852 

763,  781 

1, 139, 292 

1,227,190 

968,235 
1,040,390 
882, 213 
915,229 
949,963 

768,707 

930,305 

999,684 

1,044,173 

1,199,787 

1,219,766 
1,283,870 
1, 167, 069 
1,040,693 

1,033,110 

808,799 

970,927 

1,234,577 

932,417 

889,980 
867,  611 
977,  681 
971,916 

10,252,070 

1908 —  - 

10, 304, 666 

1909 - 

11,  342,  637 

1910 - 

11,408,020 

1911 

14,020,446 

1912 : -- 

14,979,254 

1913 

14,405,759 

1914      

14, 229, 342 

1915 

12,211,765 

1916 

11,941,366 

1917 . 

9,344,994 

1918 

10,319,877 

1919 

12,691,116 

1920 

10,982,180 

1921 

13,004,904 

1922 — 

10,928,941 

1923 -- 

11,528,550 
11,990,831 

1924 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

Table  558. — Mutton  and  lamb,  frozen:  Cold-storage  holdings,  1916-19S4- 
[Thousand  pounds — i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Year  beginning 
November 

Nov.l 

Dec.  1 

Jan.  1 

Feb.l 

Mar.l 

Apr.l 

Mayl 

Junel 

Julyl 

Aug.l 

Sept.  1 

Oct.l 

1915 

4,976 
4,886 
7,403 
12,760 
10,290 

68,032 
6,444 
4,523 
2,493 

5,286 
5,896 
7,316 
11,360 

7,787 

78,082 
3,914 
5,980 
2,306 

6,812 
4,949 
7,855 
8,013 
5,781 

59,304 
2,863 
5,758 
2,173 

5,084 
4,872 
6,599 
6,605 
3,517 

38,620 
2,878 
6,635 
1,719 

3,858 
4,369 
3,348 
7,623 
2,679 

25,129. 
2,071 
5,774 
2,093 

2,525 
3,508 
3,860 
7,718 
5,735 

18,877 
2,310 
4,445 
2,273 

1,939 
4,380 
2,429 
7,279 
4,311 

8,714 
3,720 
3,656 
2,917 

2,098 
3,912 

3,160 
7,263 
2,299 

6,781 
3,308 
2,762 
2,257 

2,135 
2,716 
4,046 
7,817 
11,021 

5,903 
3,376 
1,785 
2,230 

2,579 

1916 

3;  465 

4,194 
8,645 
7,894 

48,997 
6,840 
3,458 
1,997 
3,166 

6,000 
6,406 
9,035 
9,409 

56,702 
7,620 
3,633 
2,014 
3,326 

2,768 

1917 

5,275 

1918.  

8,318 

1919... 

26,325 

1920 

5,993 

1921' 

3,473 

1922 

1,719 

1923 

2,525 

1924 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    From  reports  of  the  Oold  Storage  Report  Seotion. 
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Table  559. — Sheep,  lamb,  and  mutton:  Statement  of  the  livestock  and  meat  situation 

by  months,  1924 


Item 


Unit 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


June 


July 


Inspected  slaughter 

Carcasses  condemned 

Average  live  weight 

Average  dressed  weight 

Total  dressed  weight  (carcass, 

not  including  condemned) . 
Storage,  first  of  month,  fresh 

lamb  and  mutton. 
Exports,  frcshlamb  and  mutton ' 
Imports,  fresh  lamb  and  mutton. 

Eeceipts  of  sheep ' 

Stoeker  and  feeder  shipments  <.. 
Prices  per  100  pounds: 

Average  cost  for  slaughter . . . 
At  Chicago — 

Lambs,  84  pounds  down, 

medium-prime. 
Sheep,  medium -choice  _  _ 
At  eastern  markets- 
Lamb    carcasses,    good 
grade. 

Mutton,  good  grade 

Sheep  on  farms,  Jan.  1 


Thousands. 

do 

Pounds 

.do. 


1,000  pounds 

do 

do 

do 

Thousands. 
do 

Dollars 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Thousands.. 


1 

84 

39 

42,502 

2,493 

97 

m 

1,697 
149 

11.66 

12.95 

7.40 

22.23 

15.54 
38,361 


912 

1 

85 

40 

36,158 

2,306 

114 

37 

1,412 

106 

13.59 

14.37 

8.43 

23.65 

17.62 


40 
34,642 

2,173 

72 

215 

1,367 

83 

14.78 

15.36 

9.63 

26.69 

19.98 


860 
1 


33,848 

1,719 

86 

803 

1,348 

105 

14.09 

15.63 

9.84 

28.05 

20.03 


959 

1 

80 

39 

37, 187 

2,093 

109 

342 

1,344 

118 

13.28 

14.68 

7.71 

28.40 

17.09 


975 

1 

74 

36 

35,097 

2,273 

205 

308 

1,550 

152 

12.' 49 

13.62 

6.29 

27.60 

14.45 


1,051 

1 

74 

36 

37,640 

2,917 

268 

42 

1,672 

226 

11.94 

13.10 

6.10 

25.34 

14.92 


Item 


Unit 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Total 


Inspected  slaughter 

Carcasses  condemned 

Average  live  weight.. 

Average  dressed  weight 

Total  dressod  weight  (carcass,  not  in- 
cluding condemned). 
Storage,  first  of  month,  fresh  lamb  and 
mutton. 

Exports,  fresh  lamb  and  mutton3. 

Imports,  fresh  lamb  and  mutton 

Receipts  of  sheep  * 

Stoeker  and  feeder  shipments  < 

Prices  per  100  pounds: 

Average  cost  for  slaughter 

At  Chicago — 

Lambs,  84  pounds  down,  me- 
dium-prime. 

Sheep,  medium-choice 

At  eastern  markets — 

Lamb  carcasses,  good  grade 

Mutton,  good  grade 


Thousands.. 
do. 

Founds 

do 

1,000  pounds 

do 

do 

-do 


Thousands. 
do..... 


Dollars 

do 

....do 


.do 

.do— _ 


1,603 

1 

76 

37 

38,788 

2,257 

222 

79 

2,005 

444 

11.76 

12.90 

644 

24.69 
15.53 


1,150 

2 

77 

37 

42,541 

2,230 

105 
64 

3,207 
973 

11.76 

J2.81 

5.69 

22.76 
14.23 


1,148 

1 

80 

38 

43,566 

2,525 

103 

72 

3,295 

1,441 

12.09 

13.15 

6.24 

21.17 
13.43 


950 
1 


3,166 

58 

47 

1,879 

676 

12.49 

13.58 

7.04 

21.74 

14.06 


972 

1 

83 

39 

37,882 

3,326 


102 

1,605 

206 

14.34 

15.67 

8.08 

24.69 

14.65 


11,991 

13 

'80 

»38 

456, 357 

2  2,456 

1,507 
2,160 
22,201 
4,679 

U2.85 

•13.98 

•7:41 

>24.75 
•15.95 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Inspected  slaughter  from  reports  of  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry.  Weights  and  storage  holdings  from  reports  of  the  Cold  Storage  Eeport  Section.  Receipts, 
shipments,  and  prices  compiled  from  data  of  the  reporting  service  of  the  Livestock,  Meats,  and  Wool 
Division,  and  number  on  farms  from  Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates.  Exports  and  imports 
from  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 


1  Weighted  average. 

'  Simple  average,  not  total 


•  Including  reexports. 
« At  public  stockyards. 
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Tablb  560. — Mutton  and  lamb:  Exports  from  the  United  States,  1910-1995 
[Thousand  pounds — i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Year  ended 
June  30— 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

To- 
tal 

1910- 

127 
137 
157 
586 
286 

324 
378 
237 
69 
192 

239 
242 
395 
203 
321 
255 

146 
139 

147 
348 
379 

375 
234 
248 
329 
117 

302 
176 
411 
169 
245 
211 

142 
155 

282 

503 

'  458 

421 
385 
310 
141 
100 

229 
145 
264 
100 
140 
102 

207 
154 
277 
431 
325 

166 
305 
236 
233 
115 

309 
135 
100 
52 
97 
99 

147 
162 
242 
405 
378 

144 
299 
288 
84 
68 

220 
109 
176 
76 

72 
53 

166 
196 
252 
564 
534 

92 

275 
262 
391 
198 

315 
425 
146 
55 
98 
65 

128 
182 
328 
470 
366 

330 
319 
394 
114 
236 

286 
563 
195 
225 
97 

124 
234 

628 
487 
409 

697 
497 
298 
123 
283 

318 
372 
112 
246 
114 

296 
319 
380 
469 
298 

328 
948 
195 
168 
160 

539 

431 

81 

96 
72 

103 
225 
267 
294 
491 

260 
905 
277 
165 
198 

217 

1,960 
89 
63 
80 

232 
131 
324 
310 
409 

457 
638 
234 
116 
195 

862 
996 
303 
167 
99 

171 
126 
312 
399 
352 

283 
370 
217 
165 
322 

122 
1,702 
230 
317 
197 

1, 989 

1911.. 

2,160 
3,596 

1912 

1913.. 

5,266 
4,685 

3,877 
6,553 
3,196 
2,098 
2,174 

3,958 

1914 

1915 

1916. 

1917 

1918...                  

1919-- 

1920 

192U. 

7,255 
2,502 

1922 

1923...             — 

1,769 
1,632 

1924 

1925 



1"""" 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  Monthly  Summaries  of  Foreign  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 


Table    561. — Mutton    and   lamb:    International   trade,    calendar   year,    average 
1911-1913,  annual  1921-1928 

[Thousand  pounds — i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Country 

Average 
1911-1913 

1921 

1922 

1923 
preliminary 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PRINCIPAL  EXFOBTING 
CQUNTBIES 

Argentina-.    ...  

148,457 

149,958 

48 

17, 212 

235,509 

75 

3,262 

(») 
344 
334 
350 
100 

145, 118 

1  91, 716 

6,991 

9,303 

375,  946 

.  378 

16,165 

671 
40 

293 
<36 
463 

180,103 

1  167,613 

4,688 

16,266 

331,288 

275 

178,784 

7 

4,717 

76 

13 
4,829 
2,717 

18  38,434 

2,061 
961 

1,350 
2,293 

73 

1,707 
14,138 

249,  954 
179 

1,914 

3 

211 

PBINOTAI,  IMPOBTINQ 
COUNTBIES 

(') 

3,828 
930 

1,046 

1,218 

596,899 

185 

924 

4,398 

1,345 

22,922 

2,246 

25 

14,391 

3,674 

594 

'664,554 

12,155 

1,617 

634 
157 
776 
109 

808 

2,013 

1,699 

20,776 

2,902 

818 

Dejunark 

211 

811 

45 

887 

768,306 

25,395 

2,446 

663,147 
5,215 

857 

Onited  States 

4,146 
489 

7,515 
48 

1,951 
18 

2,087 
2 

Total 

611, 744 

660,284 

833,251 

654,682 

702,489 

704,586 

700,324 

486,670 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Official  sources. 


1  Year  beginning  July  1. 
•Nine  months. 


*  Not  separately  stated. 

'  Eight  months,  May-December. 
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Table  562. — Wool,  raw:  Production,  imports,  exports,  and  apparent  consumption, 

United  States,  1910-1984 

[Thousands  of  pounds — i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Year 

Production 

Im- 
ports 

Reex- 
ports' 

Net 
Imports' 

Exports 

of 

domestic 

wool 

Excess  ol 
imports ' 
over  all 
exports 

Appar- 
ent con- 

Fleece 

Pulled 

Total 

sump- 
tion 

1910 

281,363 
277,648 
262,543 
252,675 
247, 192 

245,726 

244,  890 
241, 892 
256, 870 

249,958 

235,005 

223, 062 
222.  560 
224. 330 
238',  530 

40,000 
41,000 
41,500 
43.500 
43,000 

40,000 
43,600 

40.000 
42,000 

48,300 

42,900 
48,500 
42,000" 
42,500 
43,800 

321,363 
318, 548 
304,043 
296,  175 
290,192 

285,728 
288,490 
281,  892 
298,  870 
298,258 

277,905 
271,562 
264,560 
266,830 
282,330 

180, 135 
155,923 
238,118 
151,814 
260,165 

412,  721 
449, 190 

420,995 
453,  727 
445,893 

259, 618 

320,666 
376, 673 
394,250 
268,  213 

9,055 
3,511 
1,816 
3,860 
6,426 

2,098 
2,128 
1,421 
515 
5,689 

12,636 

1,605 

4,425 

24,188 

27,756 

171,080 
152, 412 
236,  302 
147, 954 
253,739 

410,623 

447,  062 
419,  574 
453,  212 
440,204 

246,982 
319,061 
372,  248 
370,  062 
240,  456 

248 

« 
a  77 
»335 

'8,158 

3,919 

1,827 

407 

2,840 

8  845 

1,927 

453 

535 

309 

171,032 
152,412 
236,302 
147,877 
253,404 

402,465 
443,  143 
417,747 
452,  805 
437,364 

238,137 
317, 134 
371,  795 
3S9,  527  ' 
240, 147 

492,395 
470,960 

1911 

1912 

540, 345 

1913 

444,052 

1914 

543,596 

1915 

688,191 

1916 

731,633 

1917 

699,  639 

1918 

751,675 

1919 

735,622 

1920 _ 

516,042 

1921 

588,696 

1922 

636,  355 

1923 

636,  357 

1924  

522, 477 

Marketing  Livestock,  Meats,  and  Wool  Division.  Production  figures  1910-1913  from  the  National 
Association  of  wool  manufacturers;  1914-1923  from  the  Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates; 
imports  and  exports  from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

i  Imports  and  reexports  include  hair  of  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  etc.  Imports  of  hair  not  separately  stated 
prior  to  July  1,  1913;  since  that  date  it  has  constituted  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  total  every  year  except 
1915,  when  it  was  2.4  per  cent.  •  ■  .        ■ 

8  Exports  for  fiscal  years  ending  June  30  of  the  years  shown. 

•  Included  in  all  other  articles. 

•  No  transactions. 

Table    563. — Wool:    Estimated   production,    by   oount,,ies   and   grand   divisions, 

191S-1928 


[Million  pounds^-i.  e.,  000,000  omitted] 


Country 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

750 
531 
315 
133 
320 
78 

26 

22 
225 
273 
208 

827 
455 
309 
125 
320 
80 

26 

22 
227 
273 
208 

767 
477 
308 
121 
320 
75 

26 

22 

239 

273 

208 

045 
480 
307 
121 
320 
75 

26 

22 

240 

273 

208 

742 
470 
304 
121 
320 
65 

26 

22 
240 
273 
208 

742 
470 
318 
125 
320 
65 

26 

22 

240 

273 

208 

825 
484 
336 
118 
320 
50 

26 

22 

236 

327 

150 

852 
487 
328 

99 
150 

50 

37 

35 

380 

327 

220 

718 
592 
298 
100 
320 
40 

43 

79 

317 

327 

169 

818 
399 
281 
103 
110 
40 

62 
60 

308 
265 
278 

816 

South  America 

North  America 

United  Kingdom 

471 
282 
102 
87 
42 

49 

Italy 

68 

All  other  in  Europe.. _r 

279 
267 

Africa... 

268 

Total 

2,881 

2, 872 

2,836 

2,717 

2,791 

2,809 

2,894 

2,986 

3,003 

2,704 

2,721 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  Annual  Wool  Review  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 


29283°— tbk  1924- 


-61 
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Table  564. — Wool,  fleece:  Estimated  production,  by  Stales,  1922-1984 


Production 

Weight  per  fleece 

Number  of  fleeces 

State 

1922 

1923 

1924 < 

1922 

1923 

1924' 

1922 

1923 

19241 

1,000 
pounds 
589 
128 
312 
102 
19 

54 
2,882 

55 
a  087 

12 

486 

1,578 

2,346 

395 

102 

157 

157 

13,596 

3,527 

3,426 

7,868 
2,279 
2,457 
5,208 
5,098 

1,715 
4,021 
1,395 
1,690 
2,678 

1,294 

185 

446 

381 

19,300 

468 

344 

16,770' 

20,400 

6, 976 

11,246 

aooo 

16,800 
7,660 

M,642 
3,802 
12,992 
13, 455 

t,000 
pounds 
567 
119 
275 
100 
20 

44 
2,968 

47 

a  148 

13 

512 

1,622 

2,600 

397 

103 

156 

163 

14,313 

3,820 

3.290 

7,282 
2,271 
2,225 
4,973 
6,411 

1,648 
4,021 
1,738 
1,933 
2,715 

1,300 

227 

454 

385 

19,700 

490 

320 

17,775 

19,520 

a  680 

10,890 
5,798 

17,210 
7,942 

15,455 
4,409 
13,200 
14, 181 

1,000 
pounds 
542 
112 
273 
83 
19 

48 
a  181 

54 
2,908 

16 

484 
1,656 
2,496 

385 
94 

162 

157 

13,899 

4,060 

a  625 

7,252 
2,190 
2,599 
a  244 
6,700 

1,778 
4,275 
1,560 
1,288 
2,776 

1,338 

285 

37» 

366 

22,223 

633 

328 

19,314 

19.760 

a  680 

12,408 
6,240 

16,884 

aooo 

16,800 

'   4,635 

15,688 

16,858 

Pounds 
6.2 
6.4 

as 
ao 

&3 

ao 
as 

58 

a7 

&8 

6.4 
49 
49 
46 
40 

2.9 

a2 

7.4 
7.0 
7.5 

7.3 
7.3 
7.2 
7.9 
a  6 

7.9 

7.5 

ao 

7.5 
.     M-, 

45 
3.5 

ao 
a7 

7.2 

7.3 
4.6 

a,o 

8.0 
&6 

ao 

6.5 
7.4 
6.6 

7.8 
7.7 
'7.5 

a9 

Pounds 
6.3 
6.6 
6.4 
6.2 

as 

5.5 

ft9 

ao 
as 
as 

a4 

48 
5.2 
49 
45 

ao 
a4 

7.3 
7.1 
7.6 

7.4 
7.4 
7.5 
7.5 
7.0 

ao 

7.6 
7.9 
7.7 
49 

4.5 
3.6 
3.2 
3.4 
7.4 

7.0 
4  7 

a4 
ao 

7.0 

6.6 

as 

7.9 
7.6 

ai> 
a  8, 
«.o 

7.2 

Pounds 

as 

6.6 

as 

6.4 
6.4 

ao 
as 
ao 

6.7 
55 

5.9 
49 
5.2 
6.2 
46 

ao 

3.2 
7.3 
7.0 
7.6 

7.4 
7.3 
7.6 
7.6 

a7 

7.9 
7.5 
7.8 
7.4 
46 

44 

17 

a3 

a7 

7i9 

7;4 

45 

a7 
ao 

7,0 

6.0 

ao 

a2 
ao 

8.0 
9.0 
9.1 
7.3 

Thou- 
sands 
95 
20 
48 
17 
3 

9 
424 

9 
461 

2 

76 
322 

479 
88 
26 

54 

49 

1,837 

604 

457 

1,078 
312 
341 
669 
772 

217 
536 
174 
225 
536 

288 
63 
149 
103 
2,681 

63 

76 

2,096 

2,560 

1,073 

1,874 

923 

2,270 

1,177 

2,134 

494 

1,732 

1,950 

Thou- 
sands 
90 
18 
43 
16 
3 

8 
430 

9 
484 

2 

SO 
338 
500 
81 
23 

62 

48 

1,961 

538 

433 

934 
307 
297 
663 
773 

206 
529 
220 
251 
S64 

289 
63 
142 
113 
2,662 

70 

68 

2,116 

2,440 

940 

1,650 

'      892 
2,178 
1,045 

1,908 

601 

1,467 

1,970 

Thou- 
sands 
86 

New  Hampshire... 

17 
42 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

13 
3 

8 
461 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

9 

434 

3 

82 

338 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 

480 
74 
21 

54 

49 

Ohio  

1,904 

580 

477 

989 

300 

342 

690 
1,000 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

225 
670 
200 

174 

:    617 

304 

77 

114 

99 

2,813 

72 

73 

2,220 

Wyoming , '.. 

2,470 
940 

New  Mexico 

2,068 
?,040 

Utah ■, 

2,059 

1,000 

2,100 

Washington... 

515 
1,724 

2,309 

United  States 

222,660 

224,330 

238,,S30 

7.0 

;  '''  7.'4, 

7.4 

31, 516 

30,455 

32,230 

'  Division  of  Crop  and  livestock  Estlrtiates . 
1  Preliminary. 
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Table  565. — Wool:  International  trade,  calendar  years,  1909-1928 
[Thousand  pounds— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Country 

Average  1909-1913 

1921 

1922 

1923,  preliminary 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PRINCIPAL  EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES 

2,446 

214 

1324 

"511 

23,721 

1,247 

19,871 

328,204 

1  676,  679 

»  2, 959 

56,496 

28,223 

42,684 

294 

1,865 

19, 372 

370, 141 

588,103 

7,127 

22,814 

26,902 
68,206 

1,397 
» 14, 830 

1,675 

159, 419 
1,286 
4,454 
5,257 

247,551 
126,367 

2,432 

2,925 

139 

1141 

16,266 

437, 479 

833, 139 

7,850 

61,738 

27,980 

77,  792 

1,439 

9,390 

4,099 

326,404 

4,040 
381 

20,944 

303,  692 

1773 

■148 

17,937 

188 

724,981 

4,764 

20,586 
189 

'22,254 

*  37,  718 

Chile 

28,996 

66,662 

281 

871 

»177 

686 
1,007 

5444 
1,214 

•648 

7,973 

8,607 

194,801 
10,023 
9,333 
28,505 

164,633 
139, 178 

168 

•2,753 

«3 

2,446 

7 

126 

144 

2 

2,113 

179 

130 

213 

223,689 

81 
5,044 

61 

10,088 
13,449 

235, 576 
'  102,  328 

"2,143 

11,087 

•2,702 
201 

•10,769 

Union  of  South 

179,476 

PRINCIPAL  IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES 

16,362 

» 13, 517 

19,084 

1,894 

63,942 

300,367 
7,794 

9,622 

196,440 
1,323 

204,015 
9,204 

» 37, 171 

1,363 
1,934 

335,899 
294,255 
44,279 

30,531 

14, 712 

1,636 

a  21, 351 
»437 

7,164 

12,193 

466,668 

320,666 

5,941 

141, 393 
3,310 

»462 

140 

»1 

33,403 

'4,55* 

5,224 

194, 617 

15,907 

»  36, 080 

1,782 

3,928 

681,  252 

443,327 

85,263 

75,364 

14,  777 

4,309 

»  34, 378 

77, 138 

7,169 

>3,656 

319 

13 

50,598 

16,676 

9,402 

169, 473 
21,099 
66,062 

3,360 

3,063 

579, 421 

308, 174 

77, 170 

«46,086 

12,  673 

3,453 

•34,290 

67,444 

6,318 

6,814 

2,337 

1,794 

601,628 

481,988 

30,145 

10,223 

31,991 

3,644 

1,124 
30 

84,973 
42,817 
3,933 

334 

46,087 

19,738 

Italy 

5,208 

26,362 
123 

3,760 

210 

»129 

»  1,757 

40 
54 

36,569 

1,927 

■  18,984 

3,829 

163 

» 1,030 

» 10, 870 

163 
246 

62, 212 
453 

17,677 

4,665 

531 

106,184 

7,267 

11, 211 

550,  931 

203,298 

10,467 

32,406 

149 
338 

42,027 

1046 

38,702 

11,166 

15,102 

751, 663 

384,360 

3,711 

16,292 

15,694 

402,  759 

417, 346 

63 

186 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Other  countries 

60,063 

536 

3,309 

Total 

2, 45',  331 

2,190,905 

1,849,304 

1, 918, 149 

2, 801,  362 

2,  418,  764 

2,  226,  850 

1, 824, 306 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Official  sources  except  where  otherwise  noted. 

"  Wool"  in  this  table  includes  washed,  unwashed,  scoured,  and  pulled  wool;  slipe,  sheep 's  wool  on  skins 
(total  weight  of  wool  and  skins  taken);  and  all  other  animal  fibers  included  in  the  United  States  classi- 
fication of  wool.  The  following  items  have  been  considered  as  not  within  this  classification:  Oarded, 
combed,  and  dyed  wool;  flocks,  goatskins  with  hair  on,  mill  waste,  noils,  and  tops. 

1  Year  beginning  July  1 . 

1  International  Institute  of  Agriculture. 

•  Four-year  average.  / 

•  Twelve  months'  sea  trade;  11  months'  land  trade. 
<  Ten  months. 

•  Three-year  average. 

'  Eight  months,  May-December. 

•  Six  months. 

•  Eight  months. 
»  One  year  only. 
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Table  566. — Stocks  of  wool,  tops,  and  noils  held  by  dealers  and  manufacturers  in 

United  States,  1918-1924 
[Thousand  pounds— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Date 


Jan.  1- 
Apr.  1_ 
Julyl- 
Oct.  1- 


1918 


Jan.  l_. 
Apr.  1. 
Julyl.. 
Oct.  l.. 


1919 


Jan. 1. 
Apr.  1. 
July  1.. 
Oct.  1.. 


1920 


Jan. 1. 
Apr.  1. 
July  1.. 
Oct.  1-. 


1921 


Ian.  l- 
Apr.  1.. 
July  l„ 
Oct.  I.. 


1922' 


Jan. 1. 
Apr.  l. 
Julyl.. 
Oct.l. 


19231 


Jan.  1. 
Apr.  1. 

Juiyi.. 
Oct.  1-. 


19241 


Held  by  dealers 


Grease   Scoured  Pulled     Tops      Noils 


1S6,  639 
91,209 
202,241 
219,  659 


81,923 

28,690 

198,  298 

207,264 


1S2,  003 
123,247 
144,837 

179,  376 


188,822 
194,891 
176,  584 
181,  574 


101,  384 

7a  415 

156,  523 

176, 377 


134,  644 
126, 158 
186,  730 
175,843 


144,  014 
100,846 
154,931 
132,  953 


27,849 
22,887 
11,  721 
12,926 


12,  347 

7,952 

22,  155 

27,  921 


24,630 

26,  279 

27,  963 
29,988 


27,  814 
22,  807 
19,703 
19,480 

13,468 

10,995 
13,  447 
16,  521 


22, 150 
24,  734 
21,  075 
21, 679 


16,665 
16,239 
12,840 
12,544 


12,229 
14,444 
10,478 
10,  701 


10,  216 

5,984 

10,108 

14,497 


17,907 
17, 710 
15,207 
11,229 


14,352 

15,  505 
12,127 
11,201 


10,  222 
6,969 


7,384 


11,106 
13,603 
13,  126 
10,531 


7,700 
9,661 
8,829 
7,475 


4,642 

3,565 

2,074 

347 


1,801 
3,446 


4,735 
3,646 
4,487 
5,564 


6,616 
7,623 
4,883 
4,005 


2,866 
2,296 
2,627 
3,327 


3,658 
3,378 
5,126 
3,136 


2,988 
4,172 
4,461 
3,869 


7,565 
6,054 
3,848 
3,655 


5,104 
2,823 
2,577 
3,184 


3,893 
4,305 
6,041 
4,754 


5,434 
3,690 
4,139 
3,009 


2,453 
1;373 
1,619 
2,695 


6,158 
6,378 
5,977 
5,675 

3,783 
1,806 


Held  by  manufacturers 


Grease   Scoured  Pulled     Tops      Noils 


172,  342 

135,  685 

136,  267 
101,900 


58,  602 

72,637 

147,678 

181,  301 


148,239 
135,646 
112,  434 

75,288 


119,  766 
159,  599 
164,  713 
18ft  727 


171,  597 
171,026 

165,810 
191,  351 


193,  492 
175,  422 
161,435 
130, 936 


121, 173 
124,  345 
126,986 
129,330 


29,912 
23,  672 
19,  601 
16,236 


13,  816 
13,  654 
16,117 
17,705 


20,030 
28,100 
23,  078 

15,  612 


17,291 
18,442 
18,042 
19,736 


21,097 
25,406 
22,201 
20,336 


20,596 
21,  787 
18,464 
15,992 


16,947 
15,310 
13,  987 
15,165 


9,627 
9,322 
9,433 
8,449 


5,233 


11,140 
7,829 


10,  152 
9,339 
6,762 

12,067 


6,895 
17,095 
10,  787 
10,484 


9,312 

10, 419 
9,642 


8,824 
11,  930 
11,148 

8,961 


8,971 
7,669 
6,140 
6,748 


18,  677 
16, 117 
14,251 
12,288 


10,  395 
10,  962 
11,388 
15,286 


13,  876 
14,328 
15,  439 
15,839 


18,  851 

19,  325 
20,247 
23,184 


17,536 
18,029 
20,  720 
19,227 


20,211 
18,  402 
16,  579 
16,998 


16,543 
17, 141 
16,323 
16,562 


13,567 
11,387 
13,064 
12,467 


12,385 
10, 381 
9,820 
9,822 


7,316 
8,670 
9,002 
9,124 


9,991 
9,316 
8,101 
7,463 


7,136 
7,176 
6,709 
6,904 


7,644 
8,247 
8,364 
7,511 


7,206 
6,828 
5,669 
4,867 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Kesearch. 

1  Figures  do  not  include  estimates  for  firms  not  reporting. 


Table  567. — Wool  (unwashed) :  Farm  price  per  pound,  16th  of  month,  United 

States,  1910-19U 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Weight- 
ed av- 
erage 

1910 

Cents 
24.6 
17.3 
16.2 
18.6 

Cents 
24.6 
17.3 
16.3 

18.7 

Cent* 
24.9 
16.8 
16.9 

18.4 

Cent) 
22.8 
15.7 
17.3 
17.7 

Cents 
22.8 
14  7 
17.8 
16.3 

Cents 
19.8 
15.5 
18.7 
15.6 

Cents 
19.0 
16.4 

18.9 
15.9 

Cents 
19.5 
16.0 
18.8 

15.8 

Cents 
17.7 
15.6 
18.7 

15.8 

Cents 
18.  1 
15.6 
18.5 

15.6 

Cents 
17.9 
16.6 
18.8 
16.6 

Cents 
17.8 
15.6 

iae 

16.1 

Cents 
20.6 

1911 

15.6 

1912 

18.1 

1913. 

16.4 

Av.  1910-1913.... 

19.2 

19.2 

19.2 

18.2 

17.9 

17.3 

17.3 

17.5 

17.0 

16.9 

16.9 

17.0 

17.6 

1914 

15.7 
18.6 
23.3 
31.8 
68.1 
65.2 
63.3 

15.7 
50.2 
24.2 
32.7 
67.1 
51.1 
62.6 

16.4 
22.8 
25.9 
36.7 
60.0 
61.3 
61.6 

16.8 
22.7 
26.3' 
38.8 
60.0 
47.9 
51.3 

17.  2 
22.0 
28.0 
43.7 
68.2 
48.0 
50.  3 

18.4 
23.7 
28.7 
49.8 
57.4 
60.5 
38  6 

18.5 
24.2 
28.6 
54  3 
67.5 
61.8 
29.  5 

18.7 
23.8 
29.0 
54.8 
67.4 
62.2 
28.3 

18.6 
23.3 
28.4 
54.2 
67.7 
51.3 
28.0 

18.0 
227 
28.7 
55.6 
57.7 
60.6 
27.5 

18.1 
22.7 
29.4 
66.9 
66.4 
61.0 
24.9 

18.6 
23.3 
3a  8 
68.2 
66.2 
51.6 
21.9 

17.7 

1916 

82.8 

1916 

27.9 

1917 

47.8 

1918 _ 

1919 _ 

67.9 
60.3 

1929 

39.1 

At.  1914-1920.... 

36.6 

36.  2 

37.8 

37.  2 

38.  2 

38.2 

37.8 

37.7 

37.4 

37.2 

36.9 

37.2 

37.6 

1921 _ 

19.6 
18.  0 
35.3 
36.6 

19.8 
22.3 
35.3 
37.6 

18.9 
25.0 
37.3 
38.2 

17.9 
24.8 
39.2 
38.4 

16.  0 
29.0 
41.7 
37.4 

15.4 
32.8 
41.5 
36.0 

15.6 
32.6 
38.3 
34.3 

15.4 
3L6 
37.0 
33.5 

15.5 
31.6 
37.1 

35.5 

15.8 
32.2 
36.9 
37.3 

15.6 
33.2 
36.4 
40.1 

16.9 
35.3 
36.2 
42.2 

16.4 

1922 _ 

29.8 

1923 

1924 ! 

38.9 
36.9 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
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Table  568. — Wool:  Quarterly  average  mice  per  pound  on  farms,  by  districts,  1910- 


Date 

Ohio, 
Penn- 
syl- 
vania, 
and 
West 
Vir- 
ginia 

Michi- 
gan, 
Wis- 
consin, 
and 
New 
York 

Ken- 
tucky 
and 
Indi- 
ana 

Mis- 
souri, 
Iowa, 
and 
Illi- 
nois 

Texas 

Cali- 
fornia 

Mon- 
tana, 
Wyo- 
ming, 
Utah, 
Idaho, 
Oregon 
Neva- 
da, 
Ari- 
zona 

New 
Mexico 

Florida, 

Ala- 
bama, 
Missis- 
sippi, 
Louisi- 
ana, 
and 
Geor- 
gia 

1910 

Cts. 
31 
27 
23 
22 

22 
19 
20 
23 

20 
22 
24 
24 

24 
20 
20 
20 

Cts. 
29 
24 
22 
22 

20 
17 
18 
19 

19 
20 
23 
22 

21 
18 
19 
19 

Cts. 
29 
26 
24 
22 

21 
19 
18 
19 

20 
21 
22 

22 

22 
19 
19 
19 

Cts. 
28 
24 
21 
20 

19 
17 
17 
17 

18 
19 
21 
20 

20 
18 
17 
17 

Cts. 
21 
20 
19 
17 

16 
15 
15 
14 

15 
15 
16 
15 

15 
14 
13 
13 

Cts. 
16 
17 
16 

14 

12 
12 
12 
11 

13 
14 
15 
15 

15 
14 
15 
12 

Cts. 
22 
19 
17 
17 

16 
14 
15 
15 

15 
17 
17 
17 

17 
15 
14 
14 

Cts. 
20 
20 
15 
14 

13 
12 
12 
13 

13 
13 
14 
15 

15 
13 
12 
12 

Cts. 
29 

25 

23 

20 

1911 

20 

18 

18 

18 

1912 

18 

17 

20 

19 

1913 

19 

17 

17 

17 

1914 

20 
21 
23 
23 

24 
2« 

28 
28 

29 
32 
34 
35 

38 
48 
64 
66 

69 
69 
67 

C7 

62 
58 
63 

63 

03 
58 
33 
28 

18 
20 
21 
21 

23 
26 
29 
28 

29 
32 
34 
34 

37 
48 
61 
64 

65 
65 
65 
65 

58 
52 
58 
57 

58 
60 
30 
26 

19 
21 
22 
20 

23 
26 
28 
27 

23 
33 
34 
34 

35 
48 
69 
62 

62 
66 

65 
64 

62 
63 
65 

55 

54 
48 
34 
27 

17 
18 
20 
19 

20 

24 
26 
26 

26 
30 
31 
31 

33 
45 
67 
68 

69 
61 
61 
60 

66 
49 
63 
61 

62 

44 
28 
22 

13 
15 
16 
14 

15 
18 
19 
18 

20 
23 
24 
25 

26 
35 
44 
47 

60 
51 
62 
51 

45 
42 

46 
44 

46 

45 

30 

.       24 

12 
15 
15 

15 

16 
20 
20 
17 

18 

.  24 

24 

21 

31 
45 
52 
61 

53 
49 
50 
50 

42 
43 
47 
42 

45 
44 
28 
23 

15 
13 
17 
17 

.     21 
22 
22 
21 

24 
27 
27 
28 

35 
44 
63 
66 

67 

55 
65 
54 

51 
48 

49 
48 

50 
44 
28 
26 

13 
15 
16 
15 

17 
18 
19 
19 

21 
22 
24 
24 

27 
37 
46 
48 

47 
54 
49 
44 

35 
42 
46 
48 

45 
44 
25 
22 

17 

April-June 

16 
17 

17 

1915 

17 

18 

July-September 

21 
20 

1916 

20 

25 

25 

26 

1917 

25 

32 

44 

46 

1918 

45 

49 

53 

54 

1919 

.  60 

44 

45 

44 

1920 

48 

41 

25 

19 

Av.  1914-1920. 

44 

42 

, _ — 

42 

38 

32  | 

33 

36 

32 

■ 1 

32 
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iverage  pric&per  pox 
1924 — Continued 


Table  568. — Wool:  Quarterly  average  pric&per  pound  on  farms,  by  districts,  1910— 

~  >ntir 


Mon- 
tana, 
Wyo- 
ming, 
Utah, 
Idaho, 
Oregon, 
Neva- 

ft 

Florida, 

Date 

Ohio, 
Penn- 
syl- 
vania, 
and 
West 
Vir- 
ginia 

Michi- 
gan, 
Wis- 
consin, 
and 
New 
York 

Ken- 
tucky 
and 
Indi- 
ana 

Mis- 
souri, 
Iowa, 
and 
Illi- 
nois 

Texas 

Cali- 
fornia 

New 
Mexico 

Ala- 
bama, 

Missis- 
sippi. 

Louisi- 
ana, 
and 
Geor- 

zona 

gia 

1921 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Ctt. 

Cts. 

Ctt. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

January-March 

27 

23 

22 

18 

20 

13 

19 

15 

17 

22 
19 

19 
18 

17 
16 

17 
15 

15 
14 

10 
12 

16 
16 

14 
12 

16 

13 

20 

18 

17 

15 

Jo 

'    14 

13 

16 

14 

14 

1922 

January-March 

25 

23 

19 

17 

23 

24 

18 

14 

33 
38 

29 
33 

27 
31 

25 
30 

26 
33 

31 
35 

31 
31 

26 
30 

18 

24 

38 

35 

32 

32 

34 

31 

34 

32 

23 

1923 

39 

36 

33 

32 

37 

38 

37 

36 

23 

43 

42 

40 

39 

40 

42 

42 

40 

27 

July-September.- 

43 

41 

38 

38 

37 

35 

38 

34 

29 

42 

41 

38 

36 

34 

33 

36 

34 

33 

1924 

41 

41 

38 

37 

34 

30 

38 

35 

31 

42 
38 

40 
37 

38 
38 

36 
34 

38 
36 

35 
35 

38 
34 

32 
31 

30 

July-September 

31 

45 

42 

42 

38 

41 

37 

40 

32 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  data  of  the  Division  of  Crop  and  Live- 
stock Estimates. 

Table  569. — Wool:  Average  price  per  pound,  Boston  market,  1900-1924 
[Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia,  %  Wood— unwashed] 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

At. 

1900 

Cents 
29 
24 
°2 
25 
25 

32 
34 
34 
31 
29 

37 
29 
27 
31 
23 

31 
39= 
48 

77 
75 

70 
29 
37' 
66 
56 

Cents 
.28 
23 
22 
25 
26 

31 
33 
34 
31 
30 

37 
28 
28 
31 
23 

37 
40 
53 

77 
66 

70 
30 
41 
58 
58 

Cents 
27 
23 
22 
25 
26 

30 
33 
34 
30 
31 

36 
27 
28 
30 
24 

38 
40 
54 
80 
60 

70 
30 
41 
67 
58 

Cents 
27 
23 
22 
23 
26 

31 
33 
33 
29 
33 

34 
26 
28 
27 
24 

36 
40 
57 
78 
60 

66 
30 
39 

58 
.   57 

Cents 
26 
22 
22 
23 
26 

35 
33 
32 
25 
34 

31 
24 
28 
24 
26 

35 
40 

61 
76 
60 

61 
29 
43 

68 
53 

Cents 
25 
20 
22 
24 
28 

36 
33 
32 
28 
35 

28 
24 
28 
24 
27 

35 
40 

71 
76 
62 

64' 
28 
48 
58 
49 

Cents 
25 
20 

22 
24 
28 

36 
33 
32 
25 
36 

28 
25 
29 
24 
28 

37 
41 

76 
78 
72 

50 
27 
47 
87 
50 

Cents 
24 
20 
22 
24 
28 

35 
33 
33 
25 
36 

28 
25 
30 
24 
28 

38 
42 
75 
76 
70 

45 
26 

47 
58 
54 

Cents 
24 
21 

22 
26 
29 

35 
33 
33 
26 
37 

28 
25 
31 
24 
27 

37 

42 
77 
76 
70 

43 
26 

48 
54 
58 

Cents 
24 
21 
23 
26 
29 

35 
34 
33 
26 

37 

29 
25 
31 
24 
27 

37 
41 
75 
78 
67 

40 
27 
50 
54 

61 

Cents 
23 
21 
23 
26 
81 

35 
34 
31 
27 
37 

29 

26 

31 

23. 

29 

37 
44 
76 
76 
68 

32 

28 
54 
54 
64 

Cents 
24 
22 
24 
26 
32 

34 

34 
30 
28 
37 

29 
26 
31 
23 
30 

38 
49 
76 
76 
70 

30 
32 

54 
56 
71 

Cents 
26 

1901 

22 

1902 

22 

1903 

25 

1904 

28 

1905     

34 

1906 

33 

1907 

33 

1908 

27 

1909 

34 

1910 

31 

1911 

26 

1912 

29 

1913 

26 

1914 

26 

1916 

36 

1916 

42 

1917 .        ...    ■_ 

67 

1918 

77 

1919 

67 

19201 

1921       . 

53 

9 

1922 - 

1923                 

56 

1924 _ 

57 

1900-1920,  from  quarterly  reports  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers;  1921-1924,  from 
Boston  Commercial  Bulletin,  average  of  weekly  range. 
•  Prices  June  to  December,  1920,  are  largely  nominal. 
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Table  570. — Wool:  Average  price  per  pound,  Boston  market,  1910-1984 

TERRITORY— FINE  STAPLE,  SCOURED 


Year 

Jan 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Aver- 
age 

1910 

$0.74 
.61 
.61 
.66 

$0.73 
.59 
.61 
.64 

$0.71 
.54 
.61 
.59 

$0.68 
.53 
.61 

.56 

$0.63 
.52 
.61 

.55 

$0.61 
.52 
.61 

.54 

$0.61 
.55 
.63 
.54 

$0.62 
.56 
.68 
.64 

$0.62 
.59 
.68 
.54 

$0.63 
.60 
.68 
.53 

$0.63 
.61 
.67 
.53 

$0.63 
.61 
.67 
.52 

$0.65 
.57 
.64 
.56 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1#14 

1915 

.62 
.63 
.74 
1.13 
1.80 
1.B0 
2.00 

.56 
.73 
.77 
1.23 
1.80 
1.52 
2.05 

.57 
.73 
.77 
1.28 
1.83 
1.58 
2.05 

.59 
.71 
.79 
1.33 
1.85 
1.65 
2.00 

.60 
.69 
.79 
1.38 
1.80 
1.65 
2.00 

.61 
.71 
.81 
1.74 
1.80 
1.75 
1.75 

.61 
.71 
.82 
1.74 
1.85 
1.85 
1.60 

.63 
.71 
.85 
1.78 
1.80 
1.85 
1.45 

.61 
.71 
.89 
1.81 
1.80 
1.85 
1.30 

.59 
.71 
.89 
1.80 
1:86 

2.00 
1.20 

.61 
.71 
.97 
1.80 
1.80 
2.00 
.95 

.61 
.73 
1.05 
1.80 
1.80 
2.00 
.90 

.59 
.71 

1916 

1917 

1918 

.84 
1.57 
1.82 

1919 

19201 

1.78 
1.60 

Av.  1914-1920 

1.20 

1.24 

1.26 

1.27 

1.27 

1.31 

1.31 

1.30 

1.28 

1.29 

1.26 

1.27 

1.27 

1921__ 

1922 _ 

1923 

1924 

.84 

.97 

1.43 

1.37 

.90 
1.10 
1.44 
1.41 

.89 
1.10 
1.44 
1.41 

.88 
1.09 
1.49 
1.36 

.86 
1.27 
1.53 
1.33 

.82 
1.34 
1.50 

1.28 

.82 
1.35 
1.44 
1.30 

.82 
1.31 
1.37 
1.36 

.82 
1.30 
1.32 
1.44 

.82 
1.34 
1.30 

1.48 

.84 
1.39 
1.30 
1.60 

.88 
1.40 
1.34 
1.68 

.85 
1.25 
1.41 
1.42 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  1910-1920  data  from  quarterly  reports  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers.  1921-1924  data  from  Boston  Commercial  Bulletin,  average  of  weekly 
range. 

1  Prices  June-December,  1920,  largely  nominal. 

Table  571. — -Wool:  Average  price  per  pound  in  England,  1909—1984 
LINCOLN  HOGOETS' 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 
age 

1909 

Cents 
17.  5 
20.0 

2a  o 

21.3 
25.4 

Cent* 
18.0 
21.  0 
20.  5 

20.  8 
25.9 

Cents 
.18.  0 
21.  0 
20.  5 

2a  8 

26.  4 

Cents 
18.0 
21.  0 

2a  6 

20.  8 
26.  4 

Cents 
ia  0 

20.  6 
20.  2 
20.3 
26.  4 

Cents 
19.5 

19.  5 

20.  0 
20.  8 
26.9 

Cents 
19.  5 
19.0 

2a  0 

21.3 
26.9 

Cents 
19.  0 

2a  o 
2a  o 

21.8 
27.9 

Cents 
19.5 

2a  0 
2a  0 

22.3 
25.8 

Cents 
19.5 
2a  0 
20.0 

22.  8 
25.8 

Cents 
20.  0 

20.  0 

21.  0 
23.  2 
25.8 

Cents 
2a  5 
20.  0 
2a  2 
23.7 
25.3 

Cents 
18.9 

1910 

29.2 

1911 

1912 

1913 

20.2 
21.7 
26.2 

Av.  1909-1913 

20.8 

21.  2 

21.3 

21.  3 

21.  1 

21.3 

21. 3 

21.7 

21.5 

21.6 

22.0 

21.9 

21.4 

1914 

25.8 
28.5 
37.6 
42.8 
21.  9 
17.  2 
23.8 
25.3 

27.3 
34.1 
37.7 
39.4 
21.  0 
17.7 
24.4 
3ft  1 

27.4 
34.5 
39.  7 
44.  0 
17.9 
17.8 
24.  5 
31.3 

27.4 
35.  0 
39.  7 
45.7 
17.2 
18.8 
24.2 
31.7 

27.  5 
33.4 
38.7 
38.5 
16.6 
19.5 
24.1 
32  7 

26.  5 
35.8 
87.7 
34.  5 
13.4 
2tt  9 
24.5 
3a  3 

25.5 
35.7 
37.7 
3X1 
12.5 
22.2 
25.8 
32  8 

26.0 
33.8 
37.7 
33.2 
13.3 
22  3 
25.7 
34.7 

26.9 
33.7 
38.7 
.30.7 
14.0 
22.2 
25.5 
33.8 

26.8 
34.2 
39.6 
27.5 
14.5 
22.7 
25.0 
.9 

28.6 
36.0 
41.6 
25.7 
15.7 
22  3 
24.2 
42.3 

28.4 
36.9 
43.5 
20.4 
15.2 
23.0 
24.5 
47.0 

26.9 

1915 

34.  S 

1916a 

1920 

39.2 

34.5 

1921 

16.1 

1922 

20.6 

1923 

24.7 

1924 

34.2 

LINCOLN  WETHERS8 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 
age 

1909 

Cents 
15.  6 
18.  5 
19.7 
20.2 
23.8 

Cents 
16.0 

2a  0 

20.  0 
20.3 
25.4 

Cents 
16.  0 
20.0 
20.  2 
19.8 
25.9 

Cents 
16.  0 
19.5 
20.0 
19.7 
25.9 

Cents 
16.  0 
19.  0 
19.5 
19.6 
25.8 

Cents 
16.  6 
18.5 
19.5 
19.8 
25.9 

Cents 
15.  5 
17.6 
19.5 
20.  8 
26.4 

Cents 
16.  0 
19.  0 
19.0 
21.  3 
24.8 

Cents 
17.0 
2a  0 
19.0 
21.  8 
24.8 

Cents 
17.0 
19.5 
19.0 
22  3 
24.8 

Cents 

18.  0 

19.  0 
19.6 
22  7 
24.8 

Cents 

18.  5 
20.0 

19.  5 
23.  2 
24.7 

Cents 
16.5 

1910... 

19.2 

1911 

1912 

19.5 

20.1 

1913 

25.2 

Av.  1909-1913 

19.5 

20.3 

2a  4 

2tt  2 

20.  0 

20.0 

19.7 

20.  0 

2tt6 

2a  5 

2tt« 

21.2 

20.1 

1914 

24.3 
27.2 
37.6 
41.3 
17.2 
13.2 
18.4 
24.8 

24.8 
33.  1 
37.7 
38.0 
16.  1 
13.6 
19.1 
29.6 

26.3 
33.  5 
39.7 
42.  5 
13.0 
13.7 
19.1 
3a  4 

24.9 
34.0 
39.7 
42.4 
12.  3 
13.8 
18.9 
30.8 

24.  4 
33.4 
38.7 
33.  7 
1L  6 
14.4 
19.3 
31.8 

24.4 
35.8 
37.7 
32  1 
9.8 
14.4 
19.7 
32.4 

23.  4 
35.  7 
37.  7 
28.1 
9.8 
15.2 
20.1 
32.3 

24.  0 
33.8 
37.7 
26.4 
10.3 
15.3 
20.4 
33.8 

24.4 
33.7 
38.7 
25.6 
10.5 
14.3 
20.3 
33.4 

26.  8 
34.2 
39.6 
2L7 
11.3 
14.3 
2a7 
36.0 

28.6 
36.0 
41.6 
20.0 
12  0 
15.4 
21.9 
39.4 

27.4 
39.9 
43.5 
17.5 
11.7 
17.8 
23.6 
44.0 

25.2 

1915 

33.9 

161(» .'. 

1920 

39.2 

30.8 

1921 

12.1 

1922 

14* 

1923 

23.1 

1924 

34.5 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  From  the  Yorkshire  Observer  "Trade  Review"  of  1922 
for  1909-1922;  subsequently  from  annual  issues  of  that  publication.  Converted  at  par  prior  to  1912;  after 
1911,  converted  to  cents  per  pound  on  the  basis  of  the  monthly  average  rate  of  exchange  as  given  in  Federal 
Reserve  Bulletins. 

•  First  shorn  fleece,  but  not  lambs'  wool. 

•  Period  o  l  price  control.    Approximate  issue  prices:  1917,  50  cts. ;  1918,  55  cts.;  1919,  46-48  cts, 
!  Includes  all  fleeces  shorn  after  tho  first. 
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Table  572.^ — Wool:  Consumption  in  United  States,  by  Classes,  1918-1924 

[Thousand  pounds— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 

QEEASE 


Combing 

Clothing 

Carpet 

Total 

Year 

Domestic 

Foreign 

Domestic 

Foreign 

Foreign 
Combing 

Foreign 
Filling 

Domestic 

Foreign 

& 

1918 ; 

164,878 
182,936 
.    134,824 
159,  340 
210, 142 
111,494 
152,960 

13,331 
10, 702 
10,170 
9,013 
8,781 
7,672 
9,436 
13,911 
16,333 
19,735 
17,034 
16,842 

217,671 
172,346 
172,546 
117,  704 

87,061 
169.  640 

81,636 

17,846 
20,995 
17, 914 
20,243 
26,750 
17,487 
15,483 

17,360 
11,869 
11,997 
11, 134 
8,344 
7,072 
3,508 

16,414 
24, 672 
28,356 
22,968 
58,797 
72,231 
54,042 

15,703 
28,747 
28,364 

27,  291 
51,664 
63,215 
60,047 

182, 723 
203,931 
152,  738 
479,  583 
236,892 
128,981 
168,443 

267,038 

1919..., 

237,634 

1920.. 

1921        

241,263 
179,097 

1922 

205,866 

1923 

312,058 

1924 

199,232 

1924 

10,666 
9,714 
8,410 
7,734 
5,444 
4,163 
4,196 
5,345 
6,761 
6,881 
t,S99 
6,923 

1,679 
1,299 
1,348 
1,288 
1,034 
946 
1,346 
1,352 
1,402 
1,316 
1,285 
1,288 

401 
278 
402 
381 
276 
325 
260 
541 
148 
184 
170 
142 

6,228 
5,541 
5,454 
5,292 
3,573 
2,951 
3,324 
3,018 
3,976 
5,123 
4,787 
6,776 

5,545 
6,871 
6;  618 
5,554 
4,201 
3,362 
3,952 
4,041 
4,717 
6,624 
5,232 
5,430 

14,910 
12,001 
11, 518 
10,301 
9,816 
8,618 
10, 782 
15, 263 
17,735 
21,061 
18,319 
18,130 

21,840 

21,404 

19,884 

18,961 

13, 494 

10,801 

July 

11,731 

12,945 

14,602 

18,712 

16,588 

18,270 

SCOUEED 


1918       

11,033 
6,767 
5,906 
7,074 
8,374 
7,051 
5,804 

16,623 
4,620 
5,492 
3,040 
2,753 
3,774 
3,409 

30,466 
30,902 
30,263 
34,630 
47,547 
42,806 
40,718 

64,846 
28,662 
22,828 
18,236 
19,347 
21,909 
16,089 

1,177 
W79 
1,369 

630 
1,286 
1,010 

533 

2,777 
4,407 
5,643 
4,147 
6,410 
4,914 
3,122 

41,499 
86,669 
36,169 
41,704 
55,921 
49,667 
46,622 

85,423 

1919 

38,868 

1920 

35,322 

1921... 

26,063 

1922      

28,795 

1923 - 

31,607 

23,163 

1924 

481 
484 
676 
497 
437 
342 
373 
397 
542 
686 
586 
504 

368 
396 
307 
290 
240 
217 
189 
199 
260 
275 
299 
373 

3,650 
3,872 
3,669 
3,348 
3,091 
2,808 
2,807 
2,883 
3,418 
3;  963 
3,377 
3,932 

1,871 
1,797 
1,618 
1,605 
1,320 
1,099 
1,11« 
1,197 
1,092 
1,187 
1.136 
1,162 

29 
35 
64 
46 
36 
32 
36 
41 
36 
60 
68 
72 

347 
211 
323 
287 
346 
262 
176 
203 
196 
247 
246 
281 

4,131 
4,366 
4,144 
3,845 
3,628 
3,150 
3,180 
3,280 
3,960 
4,549 
3,963 
4,436 

2,615 

2,439 

2,312 

April. ... 

2,134 

1,942 

1,610 

July 

1,616 

1,640 

1,573 

1,758 

1,735 

1,878 

PULLED 


1918. 

9,977 
9,707 
7,614 
9,446 
9,609 
8,032 
6,862 

2,685 
637 
675 

1,125 
960 

1,923 
703 

8,497 
8,809 
6,116 
11,024 
9,840 
.8,316 
9,492 

2,918 
944 
714 
1,052 
1,486 
2,080 
1,241 

179 
321 
420 
1, 149 
2,264 
2,884 
1,052 

1,277 
2,224 
2,499 
2,680 
3,415 
6,409 
4,707 

18,474 
18, 516 
13,630 
20,469 
19,449 
16,367 
15,344 

7,069 

4,026 

1920    

4,308 

1921_„ 

6,006 

1922. 

8,124 

1923 

12,296 

7,703 

1924 

February.-.^..: 

March 

April.— — — 

779 
1,012 
499 
736 
387 
363 
434 
518 
371 
304 
274 
185 

96 
.    132 
120 
67 
46 
34 
41 
38 
16 
69 
21 
34 

835 
687 
600 
785 
841 
764 
643 
626 
880 
958 
784 
789 

163 
171 
207 
126 
102 
82 
47 
73 
86 
62 
38 
.  84 

.    118 
88 
104 
133 
90 
72 
C3 
76 
66 
68 
72 
112 

711 
638 
667 
509 
22« 
229 
177 
181 
266 
415 
369 
348 

1,614 

1,699 

1,399 

1,621 

1,228 

1,117' 

.  .    1.P77 

■"    M« 

1,261 

1,262 

1,068 

974 

1,087 

1,029 

1,088 

836 

494 

408 

July. 

328 

.      .  ,  3® 

424 

594 

600 

678 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research. 
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Table  573. — Livestock:  Estimated  number  raised  on  farms,  and  value,  1980-1924 

[Thousands— i.  e.,  000  omitted) 


Classes  of  ani- 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924,  prelimi- 
nary 

mals 

Num- 
ber 

Value 

Num- 
ber 

Value 

Num- 
ber 

Value 

Num- 
ber 

Value 

Num- 
ber 

Value 

Cattle- 

24,347 

1,801 

474 

16,166 

60,175 

1,582 

1,316,532 

214,298 

65, 376 

136,166 

1, 524, 569 

8,278 

24,213 

2,094 

460 

17,496 

65,937 

1,682 

933,123 
192,672 
60,081 
95,443 
1,017,590 
4,861 

26,960 

1,803 

467 

17,564 

79,065 

1,582 

954,039 
151, 492 
42,893 
126, 018 
1,235,449 
6,026 

26,998 

1,686 

407 

18,383 

78, 113 

1,582 

987,552 
130, 071 
37,423 
144,867 
1,133,215 
6,640 

26,198 

1,636 

403 

18,471 

67,989 

1,582 

943,676 
124,251 

36,281 

147, 909 

1,008,494 

Other 

0,766 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 

Table  574. — Livestock:  Receipts,  local  slaughter,  and  stacker  and  feeder  shipments 

at  all  public  stockyards  in  United  States,  1915—1924 

[Thousands — i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Cattle 

Hogs 

Sheep 

Year 

Receipts 

Local 
slaughter 

Stocker 
and  feeder 
ship- 
ments 

Receipts 

Local 

slaughter 

Stocker 
and  feeder 
ship- 
ments 

Receipts 

Local 
slaughter 

Stocker 
and  feeder 
ship- 
ments 

1915 

1916- 

1917. :..... 

1918 

1919 

1920....... 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

14,553 
17,676 
23,066 
25,295 
24,624 

22,197 
19,787 
23,217 
23,211 
23,695 

7,912 
10,294 
13,275 
14,874 
13,633 

12,194 
11,078 
12,436 
13,030 
13,860 

W 

3,847 

4,803 

5,013 

6,286 

4,102 
3,504 
4,929 
4,553 
3,966 

36, 213 
43,265 
38,042 
44,863 
44,409 

42,121 
41, 101 
44,067 
55,330 
65,414 

24,893 
30,984 
25,440 
3a  441 
30..018 

28,761 
26,335 
28,737 
36,172 

35,188 

(') 

194 

788 

.   989 

902 

728 
499 
693 
820 
497 

18,436 
20,692 
20,216 
22,485 
27,256 

23,538 
24,168 
22,364 
22,025 
22,201 

10,264 
11,228 
9,142 
10,266 
12,646 

10,981 
12,858 
10, 669 
10,271 
10,399 

(') 

3,277 
4,448 
6,208 
6,956 

5,180 
3,095 
4,167 
4,478 
4,679 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.   Compiled  from  data  of  the  reporting  service  of  the  Live- 
stock, Meats,  and  Wool  Division. 

>  Complete  information  for  1916  and  1916,  particularly  on  disposition  of  stock,  is  not  obtainable  from 
many  markets. 

Table  575. — Livestock:  Number  of  animals  slaughtered  at  Federal-inspected  plants, 

1907-1924 


Year  ending 
June  30— 


1907. 

1908 

1909 

1910. 

1911 

1912... 

1913.. 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922... 

1923--. 

1924 


7,  621,  717 
7, 116, 275 
7,325,337 
7, 962, 189 
7,781,t30 
7,532,006 

7, 155, 839 
6, 724, 117 
6, 964,  502 
7, 404,  288 
9,  299,  489 
10,938,287 

11,241,991 
9, 709, 819 
8,179,672 
7,871,457 
9, 029, 586 
9, 188, 652 


Calves 


1,  763,  574 
1,995,487 
2,046,711 
2,295,099 
2, 219, 908 
2,242,929 

2,  098,  484 
1,814,904 

1,  735,  902 

2,  048,  022 
2,679,745 
3, 323, 077 

3,674,227 
4,227,558 
3,896,207 
3,924,255 
4,  337,  780 
4, 667, 948 


Sheep 


9,  681, 876 
9,  702,  645 
10, 802,  903 
11, 149, 937 
13, 006,  602 
14,208,724 

14, 724, 465 
14,  958,  834 
12,909,089 
11,  985,  926 
11,343,418 
8, 769, 498 

11,268,370 
12,334,827 
12, 452, 435 
11,968,434 
11,403,703 
11,605,001 


Goats 


52, 149 
45,  953 
69,  193 
115,811 
64,145 
63,983 

66,556 
121, 827 
165,533 
180,356 
174,  649 
149,503 

125,660 
77,270 
20,027 
13,  758 
25,129 
31,  279 


Swine 


31,815,900 
35, 113, 077 

35,  427, 931 
27,656,021 
29, 916,  363 
34,966,378 

32,  287,  538 

33,  289,  705 
36, 247,  858 
40,  482,  799 
40,210,847 

36,  449,  247 

44, 398, 389 
38,981,914 
37, 702, 866 
39, 416,  439 
48,  600,  069 
64, 416, 481 


Horses 


1,089 
1,335 
1,898 
1,459 
4,699 


Total 


50,  935, 216 
63,  973,  337 

55,  672, 075 
49, 179, 057 
62,976,948 
59,014,019 

66,322,882 

56,  909,  387 
68,022,884 
62, 101, 391 
63,708,148 
68, 629, 612 

70,708,637 
65,332,477 
62, 252,  442 
63, 196, 241 
73, 397, 676 
79,814,060 


Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
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Table  576. — Livestock:  Combined  farm  values,  by  States,  Jan.  1,  1919-1925 


Cattle,  hogs,  and 
sheep 

Horses  and  mules 

Total  (cattle,  hogs, 
sheep,  horses,  and 
mules) 

Bank  in 
total 
value 

State 

Aver- 
age, 
1919- 
1923 

1924 

1925 

Aver- 
age, 
1919- 
1923 

1924 

1926 

Aver- 
age, 
1919- 
1923 

1924 

1925 

1924 

1925 

Mil- 
lion 
doUs. 
18 
11 
28 
20 
3 

15 
167 

21 
128 

4 

25 
68 
39 
60 
31 

65 
34 
181 
151 

230 

119 
212 
189 
383 
186 

62 
130 
207 
169 

68 

62 

50 
64 
39 

258 

86 
44 
81 
69 
94 

66 

.       64 

42 

29 

68 

39 

60 

160 

4,837 

Mllr 

lion 
dolls. 
15 
9 
25 
16 
3 

14 
129 

16 

104 

3 

20 
39 
28 
35 
18 

36 
21 
133 
110 
180 

96 
169 
157 
308 
144 

49 
103 
178 
131 

43 

36 
28 
28 
22 
171 

42 
20 
69 
51 
70 

44 
44 
39 
23 

60 
35 
48 
132 

3,284 

Mil- 
lion 
dolls. 
14 
9 
24 
15 
2 

13 
122 

15 

101 

3 

20 
38 
26 
32 

16 

37 

19 

138 

113 

184 

101 
164 
166 
326 
133 

62 
103 
179 
131 

42 

35 
26 
25 
20 
180 

45 
23 
76 
54 
71 

43 
39 
40 
22 

.61 
36 
60 
119 

3,291 

Mil- 
lion 
dolls. 
14 
6 
10 
7 
1 

6 

70 
11 
68 
3 

18 
42 
18 
61 
48 

72 
12 

88 

78 

125 

60 

71 
80 
125 
100 

£9 
61 
76 
96 
63 

68 

62 

57 

40 

166 

74 
52 
36 
10 
30 

13 

11 
10 
3 

,21 

26 
24 
42 

2,271 

Mil- 
lion 
dolls. 
11 
4 
8 
6 
1 

4 
56 

9 
63 

2 

14 
32 
14 
60 
36 

48 
10 
64 
62 
89 

46 
60 
61 
99 
63 

39 
37 

56 
66 
38 

46 
41 
42 
27 
127 

40 
29 
20 
6 
19' 

8 
9 

8 
3 

14 
18 

17 
33 

1,623 

Mil- 
lion 
dolls. 
10 
3 
8 
6 
1 

4 
62 
8 

60 
3 

13 
28 
13 
46 
32 

60 
9 
66 
61 
87 

46 
63 
64 
93 

69 

41 
35 

56 
66 

33 

40 
36 

38 
25 
121 

43 
30 

18 
5 
17 

7 
9 
7 
3 

.11 
16 

15 
SO 

1,644 

Mil- 
lion 
dolls. 
32 
16 
38 
27 
4 

21 
237 

32 
196 
.1 

43 
100 

67 
111 

79 

137 
46 
269 
229 
355. 

179 
283 
269 
608 
285 

121 
181 
283 
264 
131 

130 
102 

111 

79 

423 

159 
96 

117 
79 

124 

79 
65 
62 
32 

79 
65 
84 
192 

6,608 

Mil- 
lion 
dolls. 
26 
13 
33 
22 
4 

18 
185 

26 

157 

6 

34 
71 
42 
86 
63 

84 

31 

197 

162 

269 

142 
229 
218 
407 
207 

88 
140 
234 
186 
.  81. 

82 
69 
70 
49 
298 

82 
49. 
89 
57 
89 

52 
53 
47 
26 

64 

53 

65 

166 

4,907 

Mil- 
lion 
dolls. 
24 
12 
32 
21 
3 

17 
174 

23 

151 

6 

33 

66 
39 
78 
48 

87 

28 

204 

164 

271 

146 
217 
230 
418 
192 

93 
138 

234 
187 
75 

75 

62 

63 

•     45 

301 

88 
63 
94 
59 
88 

60 
48 
47 
25' 

62 
50 
65 
149 

4,835 

42 
46 
39' 
44 
48 

46 
10 
43 
13 

47 

38 
24 
37 
19 
31 

20 
40 

8 
12 

3 

14 
5 
6 
1 

7 

18 
15 

4 

9 
23 

21 
26 
25 
34 
2 

22 
35 
17 
29 
16 

33 
32 

36 
41 

28 
30 

27 
11 

42 

New  Hampshire 

46 
39 

44 

48 

45 

10 

43 

12 

47 

38 

Virginia 

24 

37 

North  Carolina 

Sooth  Carolina 

21 
33 

20 

Florida 

40 

Ohio 

7 

11 

Illinois 

3 

14 

6 

6 

1 

8 

17 

South  Dakota 

*J 

9 

22 

23 

27 

26 

36 

Texas 

2 

Oklahoma 

19 

39 

16 

29 

18 

31 

34 

Utah 

36 

Nevada. 

41 

28 

82 

25 

California— 

18 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
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Table  577.- 


MEAT  PRODUCTS 

-Meat  and  meat  products l  prepared  under  Federal  inspection,  1907-1924 
[Thousand  pounds — i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Year  ending 
June  30— 

Placed  in 
cure 

Sau- 
sage 
chop- 
ped 

Canned 
meats 

Lard 

Lard 
com- 
pounds 

and 
substi- 
tutes 

Oleo 
prod- 
ucts 

Oleo- 
mar- 
garine 

All 
other 
prod- 
ucts 

Total 

1907. _ 

1908 

2, 393, 695 
3,059,814 
2,912,759 
2,424,667 
2,788,054 
2,828,061 

2,702,477 
2, 728, 550 
3, 15ft  693 
3, 096,  391 
3,206,074 
3,443,993 

4,047,787 
3, 100, 776 
2,  63ft  543 
2,870,023 
3, 685,  622 
3,716,660 

267, 760 
416,200 
457,  095 
486, 864 
488,814 
523,893 

531,626 

542,  017 
502,  675 
665,  047 
635, 860 
624,827 

667,602 

682,  521 
583,777 
568,626 
679,  316 
707,602 

105, 196 
92,  582 
123, 810 
127,263 
144,942 
153,871 

115,237 
120,473 
235,963 
164,200 
283,319 
468,633 

632,259 
211, 621 
86,240 
109, 481 
160, 132 
182,  747 

1,003,602 
1, 433, 778 
1, 308,  986 
948,468 
1, 185, 503 
1, 309;  140 

1,222,857 
1, 187, 963 
1,277,734 
1,277,870 
1,119,315 
943,851 

1,256,043 
l,316,91f 
1,487,820 
1,  659,  331 
2,017,939 
2, 110, 660 

353,549 

436,  448 
488,  249 
671,  526 
672, 845 
648,443 

670, 802 
690,409 
520,899 
397,  089 
466, 198 
453,164 

469,732 
328,  667 
339,  366 
312,014 
336, 843 
363, 180 

283, 971 
293,  425 
295,  889 
296,429 
330,688 
297, 038 

264,  705 
274,625 
273,  049 
287,047 
279, 197 
263,630 

266,808 
364,992 
253,397 
268,034 
278,137 
258,494 

65,694 
79,380 
91, 0C8 
139, 158 
117,848 
128, 319 

145,  356 
143,999 
145,  931 
152,  388 
225,074 
265,335 

251, 170 
217, 561 
151, 638 
118, 197 
129, 767 
143,660 

746 
146,671 
1, 113, 581 
1,130,589 
1, 205, 539 
1,390,794 

1,441,750 
1, 445, 260 
1,426,126 

1,  534,  962 
1,448,596 
1, 431,  752 

1, 577, 641 
1, 552,  302 
1,  695, 039 
1,521,410 
1,  700,  792 
1,922,592 

4,  464, 213 
5, 958, 298 
6,  791, 437 

6,  223,  964 
6,934,233 
7,279,558 

7,  094, 810 
7,033,296 
7, 533, 070 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912    — 

1913    

1914 

1915 

1916         

7, 474,  994 
7,  663,  633 

1917 

1918 

7,905,186 

9,169,042 

7, 755, 168 
7, 127, 820 

1919 — 

1920. 

1921       

1922 ... 

7,427,116 

1923 

1924 

8,888,647 
9,404,896 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

i  The  above  figures  do  not  represent  production,  as  a  product  may  be  inspected  more  than  once  in  course 
of  further  manufacture. 

Table  578. — Livestock:  Condemnation  of  animals  and  primal  parts  under  Federal 
meat  inspection,  1907-1924 


Year 
ended 
June 
30— 

Cattle 

Calves 

Sheep 

Ooats 

Swine 

Horses 

Total 

Car- 
casses 

Parts 

Car- 
casses 

Parts 

Car- 
casses 

Parts 

Car- 
casses 

Parts 

Car- 
casses 

Parts 

Car- 
casses 

Parts 

Car- 
casses 

Parts  i 

1907 

27,933 

33,216 
36,103 
42,426 
39,402 
50,363 

50,776 
48,356 
52, 665 
57.673 
78,  773 
68,208 

59,636 

58,621 
46,881 
55,188 
73,  330 
83,923 

93,174 

67,482 
99,739 
122, 167 
123,  969 
134,783 

130, 139 

138,  085 
178,409 
188,  915 
249,  637 
178,940 

166,791 

194,068 
176,  762 
166, 935 
176,332 
176, 093 

6,414 
5,854 
8,213 
7,524 
7,654 
8,927 

9,216 

6,696 
6,380 
6,840 
10,168 
8,127 

9,220 

13,820 
7,720 
11,409 
11,  824 
12,736 

245 
396 
409 
600 
781 
1,212 

1,377 
1,234 
1,750 

1,988 
2,927 
2,308 

2,479 

2,866 
2,323 
2,376 
2,383 
2,566 

9,524 
8,090 
10,  747 
11,127 
10,  789 
15,402 

16, 657 

20,563 
17,650 
16,063 
IB,  /58 
12,668 

14,385 
20,031 
12,682 
10,488 
13,  325 
12,853 

296 
198 

179 
24,714 
7,394 
3,871 

939 
1,564 

298 
1,007 

413 

227 

330 

627 
270 
496 
292 

675 

42 
33 
82 
226 
61 
84 

76 
746 
668 
667 
1,351 
419 

318 
135 
23 

30 
81 
321 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

8 

14 

161 

105,879 
127,933 
86,912 
52,439 
69,477 
129,002 

173,937 

204.942 
222,606 
206.711 

436,161 
636,589 
799,300 
726,829 
877,  528 
323,992 

373,993 
422,275 
464,217 
546,290 
628,288 
347,006 

433,433 
660,680 
492,132 
697,393 
832, 317 
1,179,301 

149,  792 
175,126 
141, 057 
113, 742 
117,383 
203,  778 

250,661 
281,303 
299,958 
286,954 
271, 732 
206,265 

214,833 

228,148 
191,533 
240,071 
298,263 
342,539 

529,876 

1908 

704,666 

1909 

899,628 

1910 

874, 211 

1911 

1, 009, 672 

1912— 

463,859 

1913— 

506,449 

1914 

563,166 

1916*. 

644,688 

1916- 

738,361 

1917 

42  164.  f,82 

781,307 

1918 

17 
1 

10 
21 

' 

116,943 

131,274 
135, 477 
124,208 
162,  926 
199,689 
232, 670 

528,481 

1919 

603,060 

1920.. 
1921- 

1922.. 
1923 _. 
1924.. 

64 
19 
30 
14 

36 

4 

7 

1 


748,136 

671,604 

867,221 

1,011,329 

1,368,535 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
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Table  579. — Livestock,  cattle  and  calves:  Causes  of  condemnation  of  carcasses, 
Federal  meat  inspection,  1907-1924 


CATTLE 


Year  ended 
June  30— 


1907_ 
lfcOS. 
1W,9_ 
1910. 
1911-. 

1912. 
1913.. 
1914. 
1916. 
1916. 

1917- 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 

1921.. 
1922. 

1923.. 
1924. 


Actin 

omy- 

eosis 

(lump 

Jaw) 


661 
667 
589 
627 
547 

726 
380 
430 
598 
1,200 

1,204 
391 
350 

5S6 

591 
786 
785 
658 


Bone 
dis- 


Ema- 
ciation 


Icterus 
(jaun- 
dice) 


(') 

8 

6,476 
4,492 

5,722 
6,575 
6,697 
6,360 
7,122 

14,254 
12,  492 
8,043 
7,652 

2,313 
2,767 

4,895 
6,609 


Injur* 

ies, 
bruises, 

etc. 


(') 

125 
60 
74 
49 

40 
73 
55 
34 
60 

45 
40 
71 
61 

97 
84 
103 
123 


2,290 
1,856 
2,261 
3,333 
2,222 

1,892 
3,013 
3,151 

2,988 
2,204 

3,829 
2,950 
2,553 
2,396 

1,876 
1,756 
3,612 
4,188 


Imma- 
turity 


Pneu- 
monia, 
pleur- 
isy, en- 
ter! Us, 
hepati- 
tis, ne- 
phri- 
tis,  me- 
tritis, 
etc. 


Septi- 
cemia, 
Pye- 
mia 
and 
uremia 


1,376 
1,506 
1,418 
1,872 
2,281 

3,092 
4,001 
4,602 
6,081 

5,953 

7,920 
6,576 
6,348 
5,948 

6,406 

5,952 
8,181 
7,855 


917 
1,016 

848 
1,027 
1,320 

1,468 
1,601 
1,  Ct9 
1,849 
1,572 

2,443 
2,629 
2,801 
2,861 

2,248 
2,582 
3,368 
4,393 


Tuber- 
culosis 


19,308 
24,371 
24,525 
27,628 
27,186 

35,273 
33,001 
29,718 
32,644 
37,085 

46,351 
40,  7S.2 
37,600 
37, 492 

33,328 
39, 434 
49,839 
56,760 


Tu- 
mors 

and 
ab- 


180 
116 
107 
171 
156 

190 


344 
464 

663 
732 
611 
606 

510 

966 

1,332 

1,436 


All 
other 

causes 


3,204 
3,560 
5,298 
1,308 
1,149 

1,960 
1,999 
1,761 
2,908 
1,919 

2,097 
1,655 
1,170 
1,033 

785 

798 

1,046 

1,854 


Total 


27,933 
3d,216 
35,103 
42,428 
39,402 

50,363 
50,775 
48,356 
52,496 
57,579 

78,706 

63,156 
59,547 
68,602 

46,854 
65,170 
73,300 
83,923 


CALVES 


1907 

<'} 

8 
<■'} 

i 
pj 
(>) 

66 
161 
102 

(j) 

(>) 

1,762 
1,203 

1,674 
2, 301 
1,296 
760 
1,488 

2,856 
2,041 
1,971 
3,106 

1,285 
2,009 
1,786 
2,186 

(") 

183 
45 
43 
31 

37 
26 
36 
28 
67 

51 
57 
91 
132 

129 
130 
127 
138 

464 
315 
341 

499 
373 

429 

684 
842 
425 
380 

478 
«B 
449 
553 

375 

.405 

697 

894 

3,585 
3,097 
4,376 
3,472 
3,533 

4,511 
3,848 
2,297 
2,362 
1,601 

1,881 
1,749 
3,131 

6,224 

2,828 
6,087 
4,287 
4,661 

656 
267 
295 
346 
625 

841 
920 
626 
757 
1,386 

2,868 
1,678 
1,603 
1,764 

1,234 
1,874 
2.310 
2,321 

234 
302 
623 
309 
440 

326 
266 

253 
249 

296 

390 
879 
680 
687 

733 

663 

926. 

1,260 

63 
159 
177 
184 
204 

276 
450 
407 
440 
687 

656 
477 
608 
645 

663 
659 
747 
634 

62 
46 
28 
36 
27 

17 
20 
22 
28 
29 

25 
62 
49 
29 

78 
104 
63 
66 

1,345 
1,482 
2,428 
873 
1,292 

909 
698 
1,210 
890 
882 

928 
763 
890 
767 

446 
808 
686 
457 

6,414 

1908 

3 

6,854 

1909      ....... 

8,213 

1910 

i 

26 

7 
3 
9 
12 
16 

10 
21 
30 
13 

45 
27 
45 
30 

7.C34 

1911 

7,654 

1912           .  .. 

8,927 

1913 

9,216 

1914 i 

6,696 

1915 

5,941 

1916. 

6,681 

1917 

10,112 

1918 

8,109 

1919 

9,202 

1920 

13,820 
7,703 

1921 

1922 

11,408 

1928.... 

11,815 

1924 

12,736 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
>  Included  In  "All  other  causes." 
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Table  580. — Livestock,   sheep  and  hogs:  Causes  of  condemnation  of  carcasses, 
Federal  meat  inspection,  1907—1924 


SHEEP 


Pneu- 

Year 

ended 

June  £0 — 

Bone 
dis- 
eases 

Ema- 
cia- 
tion 

Icterus 
(jaun- 
dice) 

Injur- 
ies, 

bruises, 
etc. 

monia, 
pleurisy, 
enteritis, 
hepatitis, 
nephritis, 
metritis, 
etc. 

Septi- 
cemia, 
pyemia, 

and 
uremia 

Tuber- 
culosis 

Tumors 
and  ab- 
scesses 

Caseous 
lym- 
phad- 
enitis 

All 
other 
oauses 

Total 

1907 

f? 

(i) 

■     793 

1,093 

779 

402 

l^O 

5.097 

.9,524 

1908 

869 

647 

1,100 

688 

8 

106 

1.084 

3,739 

8,1*0 

1909 

1 

('i 

862 

763 

1,479 

676 

21 

102 

1,023 

5,821 

10,747 

1910 

(') 

5,376 

909 

657 

1,672 

539 

164 

1,122 

788 

11,127 

1911 

C) 

6,038 

939 

621 

1,838 

705 

1 

131 

1,078 

438 

10,789 

1912 

(') 

7,642 

1,308 

725 

2,614 

780 

3 

122 

1,597 

711 

15,402 

1913 

<,') 

5,586 

1,881 

1,150 

3,660 

876 

1 

106 

2,340 

1,0C7 

11.657 

1914 

M 

6,425 

1,898 

934 

4,463 

1,041 

4 

119 

4,695 

984 

20.583 

1915 

8 
ft 

4,318 

1,351 

732 

5,344 

694 

6 

67 

4,367 

732 

17,611 

1916 

3,593 
6,-531 

1,324 
1,256 

627 

4,983 

676 

89 

3,190 

675 

15,057 

1917 

672 

5,479 

641 

3 

118 

2,672 

477 

13,749 

1918 

4,979 
6,148 

762 

278 

4,000 

638 

98 

1,566 

243 

12,594 

1919 

1,488 

435 

4,789 

657 

12 

96 

1,481 

3^5 

14,371 

1920 

9,485 

1,216 

682 

5,313 

879 

17 

141 

2,050 

345 

20,028 

1921 

o 

3,520 

1,594 

628 

4,448 

827 

12 

163 

1,089 

395 

12,666 

1922 

107 

2,198 

1,247 

734 

3,984 

766 

3 

202 

740 

498 

10,4'i 

1923--  — 

288 

2,240 

2,079 

660 

8,480 

1,101 

8 

138 

960 

473 

13,317 

1924... 

281 

2,811 

1,715 

602 

4,739 

■ 

1,314 

13 

152 

876 

350 

12,853 

SWINE 


(') 

932 

690 

1% 
1,623 
1,248 
1,894 

•  692 
354 
372 
383 
412 

4,540 
6,846 
6,329' 
4,502 
4,601 

8,645 
7,076 
7,173 
8,661 
8,066 

65,618 
77,584 
48;  113 
28,882 
31, 617 

1.483 

1,280 

1,178 

932 

1,086 

nog 
cholera 

6,695 
8,778 
4,338 
2,322 
2,800 

1907 
1908 
1909  . 
1910... 
1911 

8 
8 

21,506 
27,234 
20,789 
7,677 
10,721 

105.879 
127,933 
83,912 
62,439 
59,477 

1912 
1913     . 
1914 

1915...  ' 
1916 

?! 

h 
(i 

1,568 

1,256 

914 

904 

949 

2,975 
3,242 
3,075 
2,624 
3,090 

728 
1,046 
1,197 
1,086 
1,360 

8,997 
14,115 
17,011 
21,540 
20,671 

8,607 
10,228 
11,738 
13,184 
14,122 

42,267 
47,630 
48,  252 
66.025 
74,109 

1,684 
1,715 
2,179 
1,811 
2,185 

66l931 
88;  547 
116,107 
101,  953 
64,464 

5,275 
6,158 
4,469 
4,780 
14,157 

129,002 
173,937 
214, 942 
213,905 
195,107 

1917  ... 
1918 
1919 
1920 

<>> 

1,081 
644 
728 
966 

2,697 
2,109 
2,824 
3,386 

1,332 
698 
725 
847 

18.-920 
15,363 
19,079 
22,306 

13,734 
9,810 
10,761 
11,652 

76,807 
69,  740 
65,  838 
65,609 

1,548 
1,158 
1,317 
1,493 

33,450 
20,967 
23, 928 
23,789 

8,911 
2,690 
3,605 
3,429 

15S,  430 
113,079 

128.805 
133, 476 

1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 

182 
2,928 
6,101 
7,652 

745 

756 

1,331 

1,316 

4,002 
4,619 
6,154 
6,971 

1,003 
lv461 
1,723 
1,861 

18,822 
23,852 
31, 776 
33,470 

11,014 
15,405 
21,333 
24,997 

64,830 
70,304 
83,688 
100, 110 

1,793 
2,197 
3,199 
4,314 

16,693 
32,  662 
28,815 
44,725 

3,525 
6,049 
7,205 
8,254 

122,609 
130,133 
193,325 
232,670 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
1  Included  in  "All  other  causes  ' 
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Table  581. — Meat  and  lard:  Production,  1907-1924 


Production 


Beef 

Veal 

Total 
beef 
and 
veal 

Lamb  and  mut- 
ton 

Pork  (not  including 
lard) 

Year 

Un- 
der 
Fed- 
eral 
in- 
spec- 
tion 

Other 

Total 

Un- 
der 
Fed- 
eral 
in- 
spec- 
tion 

Other 

Total 

Un- 
•   der 
Fed- 
eral 
in- 
spec- 
tion 

Other 

Total 

Un- 
der 
Fed- 
eral 
in- 
spec- 
tion 

Other 

Total 

Total, 

all 
meats1 

1907... 
1908— 
1909... 
1910— 
1911— 
1912... 
1913— 

Mil- 
lion 
Us. 
4,319 
3,936 
4,168 
4,033 
3,961 
3,705 
3,569 

Mil- 
lion 
lbs. 
2,983 
2,721 
2,882 
2,679 
2,513 
2,189 
2,318 

Mil- 
lion 
lbs. 
7,302 
6,657 
7,060 
6,712 
6,474 
5,894 
6,887 

Mil- 
lion 
lbs. 
209 
202 
229 
234 
228 
238 
175 

Mil- 
lion 
lbs. 
416 
402 
454 
452 
428 
429 
312 

Mil- 
lion 
lbs. 
625 
604 
683 
686 
656 
667 
487 

Mil- 
lion 
lbs. 

7,927 
7,261 
7,733 
7,398 
7,130 
6,661 
6,374 

Mil- 
lion 
lbs. 
431 
428 
466 
463 
668 
607 
568 

Mil- 
lion 

lbs. 
128 
127 
138 

w 

169 
180 
169 

Mil- 
lion 
lbs. 
659 
655 
604 
600. 
737 
787 
737 

'Mil- 
lion 
lbs. 
4,404 
4,839 
3,987 
3,463' 
4,419 
4,223 
4,396 

MO- 
lion 
lbs. 
3,071 
3,373 
2,744 
-2,' 411 
3,080 
2,947 
3^072 

'Mil- 
'  lion 
lbs. 
V.475 
8,212 
6,681 
6,  874 
7,499 
7,170 
7,468 

Mil- 
lion 
lbs. 
15,961 
10,028 
15, 018 
13,872 
15,366 
14, 518 
14,670 

Av. 
1909- 
1913.. 

3,887 

2,516 

6,403 

221 

415 

636 

7,039 

634 

159 

693 

4,088 

2,861 

6,939 

14*671 

1914... 
1916... 
1916— 
1917... 
1918... 
1919— 
1920... 

3,574 
3,948 
4,326 
5,132 
6,608 
4,746 
4,371 

2,038 
1,837 
1,766 
1,617 
1,682 
1,609 
1,886 

6,612 
6,785 
6,082 
6,649 
7,290 
6,265 
6,256 

157 
167 
219 
295 
351 
377 
370 

275 
260 
316 
366 
413 
426 
436 

i  432 
427 
635 
661 

'  764 
803 
806^ 

6,044 
6,212 
6,617 
7,310 
8,054 
7,058 
7,062 

664 
481 
471 
363 
380 
469 
413 

166 
144 
140 
10* 
108 
132 
116 

719 
625 
611 
472 
488 
601 
628 

4,236 
4,723 
•5,164 
4,054 
5,531 
5,567 
6,111 

2,964 
3,101 
3,323 
2,830 
3»303 
3,349 
3,060 

7,200 
7,824 
8,487 
6,884 
8,838 
8,916 
8,171 

13,963 
14,661 
15,715 
14,668 
17,380 
16,575 
15,761 

Av. 
1914- 
1920.. 

4,529 

1,746 

6,275 

277 

356 

633 

6,908 

447 

131 

678 

4,913 

3,133 

8,046 

15,532 

1921... 
1922... 
1923... 
1924... 

4,087 
4,673 
4,686 
4,829 

2,081 
2,137 
2,191 
2,240 

6,168 
.6,  710 
6,877 
7,069 

3 

499 

381 
397 
427 
432 

:  747 
792 
870 
931 

6,915 
7,502 
7,747 
8,000 

493 
418 
446 
466 

107 
116 
123 
132 

600 

634 
569 
588 

6,327 
5,839 
7,203 
6,901 

3,124 
3,293 
3,940 
3,708 

8,451 
9,132 
11, 143 

10,609 

15,968 
17,168 
19,459 
19,197 

Year 
¥ 

Production       "'      ' 

percentage  of  total  production          .«  . 

Lard 

Total! 

ineata  , 
>nd 
lard  : 

.Beef 

Veal 

Beef 
and 
veal 

Lamb 
and 

mutton 

Pork 

Under 
Federal 
inspec- 
tion 

Other 

Total 

Total 
meats 

1907. 

Million 
lbs. 

993 
1,094 

838 

793 
1,013 

969 
1,011 

MiUion 
lbs. 
690 
760- 
61S 
651 
704 
674 
702 

Million 
lbs. 

'1,683 
■1,864 
1,606 
1,344 
1,717 
1,643 

.  1,713 

MiUion 

lbs. 
17,644 
17,  882 
16(524 
15,  216 
17,088 
16V  161 
16,292 

Percent 
46.8 
41.5 
47.0 
48.4 
42.1 
40,6 
■40.4 

Percent 
3.9 

.3.8 
4.5 
4.9 
4.3 
:   4.6 
3.8 

Percent 
49.7 
46.3 
&1..5 
63.3 
46.4 
45.2 
43.7 

Percent 

.      3-5 
3.S 

4.0 
4.3 

4.8 
6.4 
6.1 

Percent 
46.8 
61.2 
44.5 
42.4 

-•-.:48.8. 

-    '49.4 

'ii  51.2 

Percent 

109.0 

1908 

103.0 

1909          ~  * 

100.0 

1910 

100.0 

ioao 

1912—  . _•:.  ■  i    >  . 

100.0 

1913... 

909-1913.— 

ioao 

Av.l 

934 

650 

'  1,584 

16,255 

43.7 

4.3 

48.0 

4.7 

47.3 

100.0 

1914... 

976 
1,086 
1,164 

930 
1,263 
1,327 
1,326 

677 
714 
759 
647 
752 
762 
696 

1,652 
1,800 
1,923 
1,577 
2,015 
2,089 
2,022 

15,615 
16,461 
17,658 
16,243 
19,  395 
18,664 
17,783 

40.2 
39.6 
38.7 
45.3 
41.9 
37.7 
39.7 

3.1 
2.8 
3.4 
4.5 
4.4 
4.9 
5.1 

43.3 
42.4 
'■'  42.1'' 
49.8 
46.3 
42.6 
44.8 

■■:!•.»■ 

'■■«• 
3.2 
2.8 
3.6 
3.4 

-..61;*' 
63.3. 

47.0 
50.9 
63.8 
51.8 

100.0 

1916 - 

100.0 

1916 

100.0 

1917 

100.0 

1918 

100.0 

1919 

100.0 

1920 

100.0 

914-1920 

Av.l 

1,163 

716 

1,868 

17,400 

40.4 

41 

44.5 

3.7 

51.8 

100.0 

1921... 

1,384 
1,681 
1,980 
1,919 

711 
749 
891 
854 

2,095 
2,330 
2,871 
2,773 

18,061 
19,498 
22,330 
21.970 

38.6 
39.1 
35.3 
36.8 

4.7 
4.6 
4.5 
4.8 

43.3 
43.7 
39.8 
41.6 

3.8 
3.1 
2.9 
3.1 

ea  9 
53.2 
57.3 
66.3 

100.0 

1922    .  . 

100.0 

1923 

100.0 

1924 

ioao 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Compiled  from  report  of  Bureau  of  Animal  Indiw- 
try,  issued  1924;  quantities  based  on  carcass  weight;  edible  offal  not  included  because  of  the  variable 
percentage  used  in  edible  products.    Subject  to  revision. 

>  Not  including  goat  meat. 
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Consumption 

Percentage  of  total  consumption 

Year 

Beet 

Veal 

To- 
tal, 
beef, 
and 
veal 

Lamb 
and 
mut- 
ton 

Pork 

To- 
tal, 

meats 

Lard 

To- 
tal, 
meats 
and 
lard 

Beef 

Veal 

To- 
tal, 
beef, 

and 
real 

Lamb 
and 
mut- 
ton 

Pork 

To- 
tal, 
meats 

1907    

Mil- 
lion 
lbs. 
6,948 
6,429 

Mil- 
lion 
lbs. 
626 
604 

Mil- 
lion 
lbs. 
7,573 
7,033 

Mil- 
lion 
lbs. 
557 
553 

Mil- 
lion 
lbs. 

6,860 
7,580 

Mil- 
lion 
lbs. 
14,990 
16,166 

Mil- 
lion 
lbs. 
1,089 
1,267 

Mil- 
lion 
lbs. 

16,079 
16, 433 

Per 
cent 
46.3 
42.4 

Per 

cent 
4.2 
4.0 

Per 

cent 
50.6 
46.4 

Per 
cent 
3.7 
3.6 

Per 
cent 
45.8 
60.0 

Per 
cent 
100.0 

1908 

100.0 

1909    

6,886 
6,601 
6,383 
6,838 
5,877 

683 
686 
656 
667 

487 

7,569 
7,287 
7,039 
6.505 
6,364 

601 
598 
734 
781 
732 

6,196 
5,550 
7,029 
6,714 
7,001 

14,366 
13, 435 
14,802 
14,000 
14,097 

1,044 
962 
1,107 
1,085 
1,132 

15, 410 
14, 397 
15,909 
15.085 
15,229 

47.9 
49.1 
43.1 
41.7 
41.7 

4.8 
5.1 
4.4 
4.8 
3.4 

52.7 
54.2 
47.5 
46.5 
46.1 

4.2 
4.5 
5.0 
5.6 
5.2 

43.1 
41.3 

47.5 
47.9 
49.7 

loo.o 

1910 

100.0 

1911 

100.0 

1912 _ 

100.0 

1913    

100.0 

Av.  1909-1913- 
1914 

6,317 

5,772 
6,523 
5,728 
6,200 
6,718 
6,057 
6,300 

636 

437 
428 
536 
662 
765 
806 
814 

6,953 

6,209 
5,951 

6,264 
6,862 
7,483 
6,865 
7,114 

689 

732 
630 
618 
471 
481 
606 
585 

6,498 

6,838 
6,918 
7,329 
5,942 
6,969 
7,170 
7,309 

14,140 

13,  779 
13, 499 
14,211 
13,275 

14,  933 
14,641 
15,008 

1,066 

1,187 
1,306 
1,442 
1,215 
1,406 
1,342 
1,383 

15,206 

14,966 
14, 805 
15,  653 
14,490 
16,339 
15, 983 
16,391 

44.7 

41.9 
40.9 
40.3 
46.7 
45.0 
41.4 
42.0 

4.5 

3.2 
3.2 
3.8 
5.0 
6.1 
5.5 
5.4 

49.2 

45.1 
44.1 
44.1 
51.7 
60.1 
46.9 
47.4 

4.9 

5.3 
4.7 
4.3 
3.5 
3.2 
4.1 
3.9 

45.9 

49.6 
51.2 
51.6 
44.8 
46.7 
49.0 
48.7 

100.0 
100.0 

1915 

100.0 

1916 

100.0 

1917           

100.0 

1918 

100.0 

1919 

100.0 

1920 

100.0 

Av.  1914-1920.. 

6,042 

636 

6,678 

589 

6,925 

14,192 

1,326 

15, 518 

42.6 

4.5 

47.1 

4.1 

48.8 

100.0 

1921 

6,197 
6,666 
6,870 
7,  012 

751 
797 
872 
935 

6,948 
7,462 
7,742 
7,947 

614 
545 
672 
587 

7,816 
8,254 
10,048 
9,947 

15,  378 

16,  261 
18, 362 
18,  481 

1,204 
1,631 
1,795 
1,776 

16,582 
17, 792 
20, 157 
20,257 

40.3 
41.0 
37.6 
37.9 

4.9 
4.9 
4.7 
5.1 

46.2 
45.9 
42.2 
43.0 

4.0 
3.3 
3.1 
3.2 

50.8 
50.8 
54.7 
63.8 

100.0 

1922 

100.0 

1923            

100.0 

1924 

100.0 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Compiled  from  report  of  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
issued  1924;  quantities  based  on  carcass  weight;  edible  offal  not  included  because  of  the  variable  percentage 
used  in  edible  products.    Subject  to  revision. 


Table  583. — Meat  and  lard: 

Annua 

per  capita  consumption, 

1907-1924 

Year 

Beef 

Veal 

Lamb 

and 

mutton 

Pork, 
not  in- 
cluding 
lard 

Total 

meat '  ■ 

Lard 

Total 
meat 
and 
lard 

1907 

Pounds 
79.5 

72.2 

Pounds 
7.1 
6.8 

Pounds 
6.4 
6.2 

Pounds 
78.4 
85.1 

Pounds 
171.4 
170.3 

Pounds 
12.6 
14  3 

Pounds 
183.9 

184  6 

1909..                       

75.9 
71.5 
68.1 
61.4 

60.9 

7.6 
7.4 
7.0 
7.0 
6.0 

6.6 
6.6 
■7.8 
8.2 
7.6 

68.3 
60.2 
75.0 
70.6 

72.5 

158.3 
145.6 
157.9 
147.2 
146.0 

11.6 
10.5 
11.8 
11.4 
11.7 

169.9 

1910_ _ 

156.1 

1911..                  _ 

169.7 

1912...                     

158.6 

,1913 - 

157. 7 

Average,  1909-1913 

67.6 

6.8 

7.3 

69.3 

'151.  0 

11.4 

162.4 

1914 

•       58.9 
55.6 
66.8 
60.7 
64.9 
57.7 
59.2 

4.4 
4.3 
5.3 

6.5 
74 
7.7 
7.6 

7.5 
6.4 
6.2 
4.6 
4.6 
6.8 
5.6 

69.8 
69.6 
72.7 
68.2 
67.3 
68.3 
68.7 

140.6 
135.9 
141.0 
130,  0 
144.2 
139.5 
141.0 

12.1 
13.2 
14  3 
11.9 
13.6 
12.8 
13.0 

152.7 

1915 

149. 1 

1916_. _ 

155.3 

1917 

141.9 

1918.. 

157.8 

1919                               

.182.3 

1920 _._ : 

184.0 

Average,  1914-1920 

69.1 

6.2 

5.8 

67.8 

138.9 

13.0 

151.9 

1921..                      - - 

57.5 
61.0 
62.1 
62.6 

7.0 
7.3 
7.9 
8.3 

8.7 
5.0 
6.2 
6.2 

72.5 
78.6 
90.8 

88.8 

142.7 
148.9 
166.0 
164.9 

11.2 
14  0 
16.2 
15.8 

183.9 

1922 

162.9 

1923 

182.2 
180.7 

1924..              

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Compiled  from  report  of  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
issued  1924;  quantities  based  on  carcass  weight;  edible  offal  not  included  because  of  the  variable  percentage 
used  in  edible  products.    Subject  to  revision. 

i  Not  including  goat  meat. 
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Table    584. 


—Livestock  slaughter  statistics:  Sources  of  supply,  classification 
slaughter  costs,  weights  and  yields,  1922-1924  l 

CATTLE 


Year  and  month 

Medium  of 
obtaining 

supply 

Sex  classification 

Aver- 
age 
live 
cost 
per 
100 

pounds 

Aver- 
age 
live 

weight 

Dressed 

weight 
as  per- 
centage 
oflive 
weight 

By-product  yield 

(on  basis  oflive 

weight) 

Stock- 
yards 

Other 
sources 

Bulls 

and 
stags 

Cows 
and 

heifers 

Steers 

Edible 
fat' 

Edible 
Offal 

Hides 

1922 
July- 

Per 
cent 
8S.  90 
89. 13 
89.63 
88.29 
91.40 
92.26 

91.89 
91.13 
90.45 
91.15 
90.27 
88.12 

83.31 
88.12 
92.12 
91.28 

88.27 
88.76 

90.11 
88.70 
88.41 
91.43 
90.09 
89.81 

91.13 
9i.  23 
91.41 
92.23 
91.08 
91.73 

Per 
cent 
11.10 
1ft  87 
10.37 
11.71 
8.60 
7.74 

8.11 
8.87 
9.55 
8.85 
9.73 
11.88 

16.69 
11.88 
7.88 
8.72 
11.73 
11.24 

9.89 
11.30 
11.59 
8.57 
9.91 
10.19 

8.87 
8.77 
8.59 
7.77 
8.92 
8.27 

Per 
cent 
6.10 
4.03 
4.27 
4.34 
4.36 
4.10 

3.61 
4.80 
3.18 
2.82 
6.  70 
3.89 

4.46 
3.91 
4.68 
3.63 
4.17 
3.29 

3.16 
3.39 
6.39 
6.28 
4.71 
3.62 

3.01 
4.04 
6.28 
6.38 

3.22 
2.61 

Per 

cent 
35.60 
40.16 
43.84 
60.99 
61.93 
49.85 

49.58 
44.18 
42.57 
47.64 
37.61 
37.41 

43.18 
48.29 
49.62 
64.40 
61.19 
64.78 

61.68 
6a  40 
46.99 
42.25 
38.77 
4ft  36 

41.98 
44.86 
5ft  33 
66.97 
62.61 
67.19 

Per 
cent 
59.30 
65.81 
61.89 
44.67 
43.71 
46.05 

46.91 
61.02 
64.26 

49.64 
65.79 
58.70 

62.36 
.47.80 
45.90 
41.97 
34.64 
41.93 

48.16 
46.21 
47.62 
62.47 
66.62 
68.13 

65.01 
61.10 
44.39 
37.66 
34.17 
40.20 

Dol- 
lars 
7.36 
6.94 
6.53 
6.09 
6.63 
6.07 

6.58 
6.89 
7.19 
7.51 
7.82 
7.90 

7.26 
7.03 
6.59 
6.01 
6.64 
0.23 

6.65 
6.67 
7.14 
7.57 
7.92 
7.40 

7-19 

7.06 
6.33 
6.75 
6.34 

5.66 

Pounds 
985.  46 
972.  85 
965.  37 
957. 77 
946. 17 
957.62 

979.66 
973.54 
973. 12 
970.  54 
949.  66 
955.28 

942.18 
933.  38 
939.  C7 
940.04 
933.51 
952.37 

965.94 
966.46 
967.21 
962.00 
948.28 
951.14 

940.28 
951.56 
938.60 
93a  68 
932.  89 
947.26 

Per 

cent 

64.60 

64.05 

63.29 

52.32 

6L84 

62.68 

54.00 
64.80 
65.08 
65.51 
65.79 
66.01 

63.99 
63.97 
53.38 
62.79 
53.83 
62.39 

63.16 
53.94 
64.09 

54.35 
66.17 
64.94 

64.96 
64.35 
63.51 
52.32 
51.06 
51.88 

Per 
cent 
4.02 
3.73 
3.46 
3.16 
3.11 
3.67 

4.09 
4.28 
4.38 
4.48 
4.26 
4.18 

3.78 
3.42 
3.76 
3.21 
3.12 
3.64 

3.84 
3.94 
4.13 
4.19 
4.33 
4.29 

4.21 
3.98 
3.74 
3.40 

3.30 
£.47 

Per 
cent 
2.95 
2.85 
2.84 
2.83 
2.72 
2.81 

2.77 
2.90 
2.92 
2.86 
2.86 
2.84 

2.80 
2.74. 
2.79 
2.82 
2.77 
£56 

2.86 
2.86 
2.93 

2.86 
2.88 
2.89 

2.82. 
2.76 
2.87 
2.81 
2.90 
2.77 

Per 
cent 
6.64 

6.73 

6.68 

6.79 

6.81 

6.76 

1923 

6.67 

6.71 

March 

6.70 
6.74 

May 

June : . — 

July - 

6.71 
6.78 

6.73 

September 

October 

November 

6.82 

6.87 

"6.73 

6.98 
6.94 

1924 
January ___ 

6.96 
6.84 

6.71 

6.71 

6.79 

6.76 

July-.. 

6.82 

6.73 

6.79 

6  80 

6.77 

December 

6.89 

CALVES 


Year  and  month 


Medium  of  obtain- 
ing supply 


Stock- 
yards 


Other 
sources 


Average 
live  cost 
per  100 
pounds 


Average 

live 
weight 


Dressed 
weight  as 
percent 
"  ageof 
live 

weight 


By-product  yields 

(on  basis  oflive 
weight) 


Edible      Edible 
fat*  offal 


July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November.. 
December.. 


1922 


January... 
February.. 

March 

April 

May. 

June 


1923 


July. 

August . 

September.. 
October.  __: 
November- 
December.. 


Percent 
86.60 
83.89 
85.93 
89.13 
88.76 
88.96 

89.49 

89.15 
86.03 
86.99 
85.73 
82.41 
82.71 
82.91 
:  88.36 
87.60 
86.68 
85.46 


Per  cent 
;  14.40 
16.11 
14  07 
10.87 
11.24 
11.04 

10.51 

■    10.86 

13.97 

13.01 

14.27 
17.69 

17.29 
17.09 
11.64 
12.50 
13.42 
14.64 


Dollars 
7,85 
8.02 
7.69 
6.96 
7. 18 
7.79 

."  8.61 
9.34 
8.80 
7.98 
8.97 

■•■     8.24 

8.60 
7.53 
7.30 
6.94 
'  6.39 
7.19 


Pounds 
171. 57 
192.72 
199.  71 
197.18 
188.81 
176.09 

168.42 
162.67 
148.83 
141.  78 
146.  39 
161.86 
176.77 
195.  99 
204.48 
199.69 
189.  37 
181.29 


Percent 
56.92 
66.65 
55.46 
53.46 
56.41 
57.71 


59.44 
69.23 
67.88 
56.19 
67.78 

57.46 
56.08 
64.78 
66.68 
67.34 
67.46 


Percent 
0.66 
.71 
.75 
.74 
.68 
.7C 

.72 
.66 
.66 
.62 

.67 
.62 

.60 
.86 
1.10 
.88 
.84 
.73 


Percent 

a:  7i 

3.38 

3.33 
3.37 
3.50 
3.78 

4.14 

3.98 

4.12 

4.26 

3.78 

3.81- 

3.05 

3.34 

2.78 

3.26 

3.36 

3.40 


i  Based  on  reports  from  about  750packers  and  slaughterers,  whose  slaughterings  equaled  nearly  86  per  cent 
of  total  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection 
» Unrendered. 
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Table   684. — Livestock    slaughter    statistics:   Sources  of  supply,  classification, 
slaughter  costs,  weights  and  yields,  1982-198% — Continued 

CALVES— Continued 


Year  and  month 


Medium  of  obtain- 
ing supply 


1921 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September___ 

October 

November 

December 


Stock- 
yards 


Per  cent 
88.47 
87.46 
86.41 
86.83 
86.25 
85.11 

86.51 
83.72 
86.96 
89.04 
87.92 
89.10 


Other 

sources 


Per  cent 
11.53 
12.54 
13.59 
13.17 
13.75 
14.89 

13.49 

16.28 
13.04 
10.96 
12.08 
10.90 


Average 
live  cost 
per  100 
pounds 


Dollars 
8.29 
9.45 
8.85 
8.49 
8.19 
7.68 

7.61 
7.42 
7.23 
6.81 
6.24 
7.15 


Average 
live 

weight 


Pounds 
176.80 
162.  63 
152.  08 
146.  92 
157.  40 
167.98 

181. 40 
197. 19 
201.45 
196.39 
197. 60 
183. 47 


Dressed 
weight  as 
percent- 
age of 
live 
weight 


Per  cent 
58.68 
57.16 
60.63 
60.59 
60.64 
67.48 

66.60 
65.49 
66.22 
55.20 
54.28 
57.03 


By-product  yields 

(on  basis  of  live 

weight) 


Edible 
fat 


Per  cent 
.76 
.73 
.71 
.68 
.72 
.73 

.77 
.77 
.79 
.78 
.75 
.77 


Edible 
offal 


Per  cent 
3.67 
3.97 
4.08 
4.02 
3.80 
3.93 

3.66 
3.30 
3.29 
3.33 
3.35 
3.68 


SWINE 


Year  and 

month 


1922 

July 

August 

September- 
October 

November- 
December.. 


1923 
January- 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 


Medium  of 
obtaining  sup- 
ply 


Stock- 
yards 


July 

August 

September. 
October 

November.. 
December.. 

1924 

January 

February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 


July 

August 

September- 
October 

November .. 
December- 


Per 
cent 
77.60 
78.32 
77.18 
76.79 
75.87 
72  47 


74.03 
74.35 
74.49 
78.24 
78.55 
75.80 

7a  89 
75.58 
79.83 
80.11 
74.00 
74.64 


76.51 
77.94 
75.53 
78.90 
76.50 
83.66 

75.93 
7a  33 
79.44 
81.48 
76.76 
78.16 


Other 

sources 


Sex  classification 


Sows 


Per 
cent 
22.50 
21.68 
22.82 
23.21 
24.13 
27.53 


25.97 
25.65 
25.61 
21.76 
21.45 
24.20 

26.11 
24.42 
20.17 
19.89 
25.40 
25.36 


23.49 
22.06 
24.47 
21.  10 
23.50 
16.46 

24.07 
21.67 
20.56 
18.52 
24.25 
21.84 


Per 
cent 
68.40 
62.99 
60.74 
64.99 
63.58 
60.02 


48.42 
47.40 
46.68 
48.49 
60.16 
63.75 

56.66 
62  42 
61.  15 
61.59 
52.64 
51.20 


48  65 
46.13 
47.71 
49.31 
60.94 
64.41 

58.84 
61.30 
60.44 
69.42 
53.22 
51.34 


Bar- 
rows 


Per 
cent 
40.90 
36.31 
38.62 
44.36 
45.33 
49.43 


50.92 
51.95 
52.78 
60.72 
49.08 
45.51 

42.66 
36.81 
37.94 
37.59 
46.80 
4&  16 


60.79 
63.29 
61.50 
49.73 
48.26 
44.99 

40.38 
37.99 
38.83 
39.89 
46.14 
48.11 


Stags 
and 
boars 


Per 
cent 
a  70 

.70 
.64 
.65 
1.09 
.55 


Aver- 
age 
live 
cost 
per 
100 

pounds 


Dol- 
lars 
10.00 
8.85 
8.85 
8.99 
8.64 
a  17 


8.35 
8.22 

a  17 

8.04 
7.44 


6.91 
7.78 
&  49 
7.38 
6.83 
6.82 


?1 
7.19 
7.24 
7.26 
6.98 

7.60 
9.47 
9.63 
10.03 
9.01 
9.17 


live 
weight 


Pounds 
239.39 
241.50 
234  25 
219.  47 
214.83 
220.07 


227.30 
227.  63 
227.  82 
228.85 
223.51 
227.73 

232.06 

236.22 
229.27 
219.48 
215.74 
217.80 


217. 13 
220.80 
222.65 
223.67 
224.34 
22a  87 

237.22 
239.29 
232.27 
219.  79 
211. 67 
208.96 


Dressed 
weight 
as 
per- 
cent- 
age of 
live 
weight 


Per 

cent 

76.68 

75.41 

75.86 

75.51 

75.65 

77.03 


77.78 

7a  14 

77.70 
77.11 
76.47 
76.71 

76.33 
76.74 
75.37 
75.26 
76.09 
76.20 


76.42 
76  65 
76.11 
76.10 
75.46 
75.41 

75.32 
75.03 
74  59 
7a  11 
73.87 
74.72 


By-product     yields    (on 

basis  of  live  weight) 


Lard 
(ren- 
dered) 


Per 

cent 
16.04 
15.45 
16.56 
15.26 
14.99 
15.81 


16.27 
16.76 
17.60 
17.19 
17.31 
17.60 

17.08 
17.39 
15.82 
14.63 
14  52 
15.91 


17.07 
17.21 
18.03 
17.82 
17.49 
17.63 

17.31 
16.29 
16  28 
13.69 
13.68 
15.00 


Edible 
offal 


Per 
cent 
213 
2.22 
2.42 
2.61 
2.38 
2.24 


2.06 
2.17 
2.08 
1.99 
2.02 
2.00 

2.06 
2.07 
2  52 
2.40 
2  30 
2.12 


2.04 
2.04 
209 
2.02 
2.00 
1.83 

1.86 
2.23 
2.43 
2.62 
2.75 
2.42 


Trim 
mings 


Per 
cent 
4.07 
4.35 
4.96 
5.33 
4.92 
4.44 


4.07 
4.36 
4.17 
4.37 
4.82 
4.36 

4.58 
4.71 
5.29 
6.20 
4.86 
4.42 


4.31 
4.20 
3.99 
4.32 
4.60 
4.63 

4.18 
4.91 
6.37 
5.82 
5.34 
4.61 


Inedi- 
ble 

grease 
(un- 
ren- 

dered) 


Per 

cent 
1.36 
1.26 
1.36 
1.33 
1.27 
1.34 


1.35 
1.38 
1.37 
1.42 
1.37 
1.46 

1.43 
1.37 
1.40 
1.24 
1.27 
1.36 


1.38 
1.40 
1.43 
1.48 
1.39 
1.36 

1.36 
1.42 
1.34 
1.26 
1.23 
1.19 
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Tabkr    684. — Livestock    slaughter    statistics:  Sources  of  supply,  classification, 
slaughter  costs,' weights  and  yields,  1922-1924 — Continued 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS 


Medium 

of  obtaining 

supply 

Age  classification 

Aver- 
age live 
cost  per 

100 
pounds 

Aver- 
age live 
weight 

Dressed 
weight 
as  per- 
centage 
of  live 
weight 

By-product  yields 

(on  basis  of  live 

weight) 

Year  and  month 

Stock- 
yards 

Other 
sources 

Sheep 

Lambs 

andyear- 

lings 

Edible 

fata 

Edible 

offal 

1922 

July 

Per  cent 
84.80. 
87.47 
85.22 
84,93 
88.01 
89.13 

87.59 
87.46 
86.03 
85.98 
81.04 
79.57 

78.46 
83.88 
94.09 
86.69 
85.70 
87.55 

86.82 
76.71 
80.86 
82.13 
72.28 
80.66 

86.65 
88.45 
87.26 
86.76 
83.36 
85.13 

Per  cent 
15.20 
12.53 
14.78 
15.07 
11.99 
10.87 

12.41 
12.54 
13.97 
14  02 

18.96 
20.43 

21.55 
16.12 
5.91 
13.41 
14.30 
12.46 

13. 18 
23.29 
19.14 
17.87 
27.72 
19.34 

13.46 
11.55 
12.74 
13.24 
16.64 
14.87 

Per  cent 
8.80 
11.20 
13.41 
20.54 
16.59 
14  65 

17.10 
16.84 
10.18 
11.17 
18.92 
12.51 

10.69 
11.21 
10.47 
11.26 
16.26 
11.73 

10.22 
12.21 
7.92 
12.25 
14,48 
10.01 

7.59 
11.44 
16.78 
8.96 
8.64 
8.41 

Per  cent 
91.20 
88.80 
86.59 
79.46 
83.41 
85.35 

82.90 
83.16 
89.82 
sa  83 
81.08 
87.49 

89.31 
88.79 
89.53 
88.74 

83.74 
88.27 

89.78 
87.79 
92  08 
87.75 
85.52 
89.99 

92.41 
88.56 
84.22 
91.04 
91.36 
91.59 

Dollars 
11.58 
12.37 
11.55 
12.14 
12.21 
12.64 

12.67 
12.50 
12.85 
12.41 
12.31 
11. 14 

11.99 
11.52 
11.81 
11.37 
11.96 
11.54 

11.56 
13.59 
14  78 
14.09 
13.28 
12.49 

11.94 
11.76 
11.76 
12.09 
12.49 
14.34 

Pounds 
72.70 
76.05 
77.68 
80.15 
83.36 
86.81 

87.61 
88.19 
85.13 
81.95 
78.09 
76.06 

75.37 
76.88 
78  04 
79.65 
76.75 
83.09 

83.92 
85.40 
86.24 
83.19 
80.10 
73.64 

73.84 
76.27 
76.96 
79.67 
81.76 
83.22 

Per  cent 
48.56 
48.07 
48.17 
48.03 
47.80 
47.70 

47.59 
47.22 
47.36 
47.97 
49.37 
4a  43 

48.51 
47.86 
48.04 
47.76 
60.61 
47. 13 

46.82 
46.48 
46.30 
47.37 

48  44 
48.90 

48.42 
47.90 
48.14 
47.71 
47.19 
46.89 

Per  cent 
2.35 
2.37 
2.54 
2.56 
2.90 
3.22 

3.44 
3.38 
3.30 
3.50 
3.00 
2.06 

2.23 
2.19 
2.40 
2.44 
2.62 
2.73 

3.01 
2.89 
3.20 
3.45 
2.96 
2.44 

2.38 
2.36 
2.46 
2.60 
2.75 
2.76 

Percent 
2.35 

2.20 

2.21 

2.17 

2.21 

2.14 

1923 

2.13 

1,90 

1.86 

April 

2.28 

2.06 

1.91 

July 

2.19 

1.85 

1.46 

1.68 

2.07 

L68 

192* 

L9S 

1.96 

1.95 

April 

1.74 

1.84 
2.10 

July 

1.90 

1.76 

1.92 

2.03 

2. 13 

2.13 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    From  reports  of  the  Cold  Storage  Beport  Section. 
iTJnrendered. 

Table  585. — Meats,  fresh:  Supply  at  eastern  markets,  by  months,  1924 

.  RECEIPTS 


Carcasses 

Cuts 

Market  and 
month 

Steers 

Cows 

Bulls 

Veal 

Hogs 

Lambs 

MutT 

ton 

Beef 

Pork 

Veal 

Lamb 

Boston: 

January.  -- 

February 

March.. 

April - 

No. 
10,024 
7,120 
6,154 
9,171 

9,286 

11,354 
13, 761 
12,066 

10,653 
14, 018 
9,202 
11.522 

No. 

8,211 

6,090 

5,269 

5,182 

4,215 
3,807 
3,168 
4,942 

5,003 
9,051 
9,492 
9,381 

No. 
315 

314 
240 
355 

320 
223 
239 
197 

252 
282 
136 
276 

JVo. 

4,695 

4,406 

5,869 

7,719 

5,656 
6,418 
6,460 
4,066 

6,732 
6,892 
5,931 
6,290 

No. 

50 
237 

173 
176 

No. 
69,498 
52,806 
48,879 
49, 312 

47,883 
62,244 
65,452 
49,444 

61,036 
79,694 
53,140 
61,980 

No. 

2,632 

2,266 

2,200 

3,553 

4,964 
4,353 
1,267 
1;747 

1,464 
1,770 
1,487 
2,146 

Pounds 
27,784 
22,782 
38,495 
46,138 

32^148 

66,336 

3,519 

13,997 

'  11,000 
10,661 
4,471 
15,766 

Pounds 
1,  323,  700 
1,376,186 
1,225,931 
1,723,936 

1,706,210 

1,  896, 228 
1,  720, 860 
1,211,819 

1, 553,  *37 
2,114,230 
2,452,119 
3,926,527 

Pounds 
3,200' 

3,"200 

Pounds 

June 

July 

8 

25 

Total 

124,330 

73,811 

3,149 

68,033 

636 

676, 368 

29,838 

292,097 

22,228,333 

6,408 

25 
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Table  585. — Meats,  fresh:  Supply  at  eastern  markets,  by  months,  1934 — Contd. 

RECEIPTS— Continued 


Carcasses 

Outs 

month 

Steers 

Cows 

Bulls 

Veal 

Hogs 

Lainbs 

Mut- 
ton 

Beef 

t 

!     Pork 

Veal 

Lamb 

New  York: 

No. 
39, 732 
29,759 
25,825 
38, 476 

32,289 
37,241 
37,490 
31,909 

33,461 
41,389 
31,018 

38,  208 

No. 

5,474 

4,369 

4,215 

5,418 

4,259 

4,488 
3,767 
3,964 

4,*391 
6,670 
5,782 
8,036 

No. 

951 
1,227 

959 
1,139 

835 
1,116 
1,626 
1,663 

1,682 

1,730 

1,012 

734 

No. 
48,902 
47, 016 
44, 182 
70,332 

64,747 
60,762 
54,650 
34,074 

41,943 
60,789 
41,055 
57, 162 

No. 

1,849 
628 
175 
218 

426 

37 

900 

60 

35 

311 

1,059 

No. 
111,034 
85,487 
78,890 
92,381 

63,200 
79, 769 
108,  774 
77,440 

107,2)2 
132,  88S 
85, 939 
103,651 

No. 
24,661 
21,427 
18,934 
21,979 

29,614 
27,999 
17,758 
19,826 

20,384 
29,040 
12,062 
19,998 

Pounds 

1,383,052 

903,309 

907,925 

1, 246,  695 

1, 203,  756 
1,  302, 032 
1, 420, 033 
1, 108, 567 

517.004 
750, 465 
461, 671 

652,  958 

Pounds 
8, 227, 621 
6, 597, 522 
5,  648, 010 
5,  737, 893 

4,  445,  262 
4,  608,  287 
4, 641, 480 
2,912,653 

3,  548,  602 
4,797,030 
5, 483, 008 
7, 539, 977 

Pounds 

Pounds 

February 

March 

April 

85,  692 
172, 893 
368,511 

416,  556 
471, 429 
429,636 
239, 464 

24,649 

259 

30,000 

36,985 

184,312 
1,974 

6,502 

July 

22,996 

August 

September. __ 

October 

November.  __ 
December 

14, 268 
6,058 

Total 

414, 797 

60,833 

14, 664 

605, 614 

5,697 

1,126,635 

263,781 

11,857,266 

63, 087, 245  2,276,074 

236, 110 

Philadelphia: 

January 

February 

10,923 
10,  823 
8,948 
12,029 

11,950 
12,915 
15,168 
12,554 

11,888 
14, 931 
10,769 
12,250 

3,676 
3,004 
3,539 
3,787 

2,561 
2,667 
2,367 
1,958 

2,845 
3,880 
3,606 
6,169 

1,038 
840 
812 
779 

759 
1,067 
1,199 

987 

977 
1.320 
1,119 

956 

7,944 
8,037 
9,389 
12,644 

8,639 
10,247 
9,471 
6,587 

7,329 
9,360 
9,121 
9,871 



36,  955 
31,906 
28,306 
32,967 

29,916 
29,805 
39,240 
30,100 

•38,464 
48,  961 
37,672 
37,706 

7,402 

2,  596, 919 
2,492,979 
2, 187, 753 
2,142,942 

1,461,569 
1,636,757 
1, 966, 132 

1, 163,  689 

1, 393, 243 
1,825.118 
1,901,427 
2,646,792 



7,380 
4,050 
5,935 

8,534 
7,898 
6,845 
5,654 

5,290 
8,117 
3,637 
6,685 

April 

July 

August 

September- 
October 

November.  __ 
December... 

Total 

145, 148 

11,853 

108,639 

421,987 

77,339 

23,314,220 

SLAUGHTER 

x 

Under  Federal  inspection 

Under  city  inspection 

Market  and  month 

Cattle 

Calves 

Hogs 

Sheep 

Cattle 

Calves 

Hogs 

Sheep 

Boston: 

Number 
8,953 
5,593 
6,916 
8,680 

6,874 
6,203 
6,695 
5,633 

6,976 
8,768 
10,664 
12,026 

Number 
7,436 
6,273 
7,734 
12,408 

9,540 
7,895 
9,170 
6,086 

7,268 
9,823 
7,284 
6,644 

Number 
114, 499 
64,408 
56,495 
66,321 

68,749 
78,666 
92,430 
42,124 

42,186 
61, 672 
95,808 
181,657 

Number 
26,601 
21,122 
16,951 
23,095 

21,866 
24,474 
27,723 
28,106 

26,763 
30,603 
24,228 
19, 673 

Number 
112 
69 
61 
146 

189 
248 
136 
131 

279 
748 
387 
614 

Number 
1,747 
2,116 
4,863 
5,399 

2,733 
1,699 
1,597 
1,046 

1,121 
1,743 
1,434 
1,995 

Number 
5,965 
4,747 
4,704 
5,252 

3,855 
3,706 
3,510 
2,711 

3,648 
8,140 
4,404 
6,002 

Number 
49 

4 

2 

1 

1 

July- 

September 

9 
2 

Total 

93,861 

96,257 

933,805 

291,004 

3,119 

27,493 

53, 644 

63l 

New  York:,. 

61,044 
39, 591 
38, 460 
48,477 

40,511 
37,606 
48,470 
40,147 

41,589 
46,390 
44,436 
57,337 

62,164 
49,399 
56,205 
89,841 

69,098 

•    61,937 

71,702 

66,174 

58,089 
61,231 
51,643 
77,292 

344,499 

272,  580 . 
246,746 
293,626 

220,956 
194,002 
211,521 
163,607 

194,684 
280,389 
259, 318 
367,550 

225,871 
167,  237 
156,  282 
181,518 

137,390 
163,924 
217, 123 
197, 160 

201, 596 
257, 377 
210,  343 
227, 178 

113 

60 
76 

78 

36 

313 

38 

29 

59 
140 
116 
110 

14,153 
12,161 
16,634 
19,875 

9,784 
7,266 
4,326 
3,812 

6,518 
8,997 
6,743 
11,630 

732 
356 
232 
153 

17 
15 

1,186 

1,314 
2,303 

4,182 

1,868 

494 

July 

39 

2 

59 

430 

1,618 

1,876 

19 

September 

39 
217 

November... 

December 

471 
735 

Total 

534,048 

764,775 

3,039,378 

2,332,989 

1,168 

121,897 

5,490 

12,867 
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Table  585. — Meats,  fresh:  Supply  at  eastern  markets,  by  months,  19%4 — Contd. 

SLA  TTGHTEE— Continued 


Market  and  month 

Under  Federal  inspection 

Under  city  inspection 

Cattle 

Calves 

Hogs 

Sheep 

Cattle 

Calves 

Hogs 

Sheep 

Philadelphia: 

10,196 
7,333 
7,921 
9.47J 

7,438 
6,843 
8,313 
7,183 

7,671 
9,120 
6,949 
7,829 

6,611 
5,084 
5,982 
9,027 

8,533 
8,192 
8,179 
6,305 

6,137 
6,260 
5,852 
5,800 

125,  589 
96,777 
85,592 

107,478 

89,768 
74,  469 
76,775 
61,125 

68,381 
95,026 
96,331 
114,069 

19,056 
15,029 
13,919 
18,330 

11,784 
11,150 
16,020 
16,160 

14,303 
20,819 
16, 126 
14,892 

1,815 
1,385 

1,784 
1,995 

1,501 

1,243 

1,307 

980 

1,153 
1,369 
1,288 
1,392 

3,476 

3,455 

■      3,261 

4,296 

3,558 
3,963 
5,134 
3,635 

3,904 

'4,891 

4,328 

4,533 

2,020 

1,496 
995 
666 

566 
445 
382 
472 

962 
2,638 
2,422 
2,400 

8,932 

February 

6,381 

6,765 

April 

8,820 

8.452 

8,792 

July 

12,289 

8,486 

September 

9,479 
11,597 

December 

7,765 
10,439 

Total. 

96,267 

81,952 

1,091,370 

186,588 

17,  212 

48,433 

15,364 

108,197 

SUMMARY 


Beef 

Veal 

Pork 

Lamb  and  mutton 

month 

Carcasses 

Cuts 

Carcasses 

Cuts 

Carcasses 

Cuts 

Carcasses 

Cuts 

Boston: 

January 

February 

Number 
27,615 
19,186 
18,640 
23,533 

20,883 
21,835 
23,999 
22,869 

23,163 
32,857 
29,871 
33,819 

Pounds 
27,784 
22,782 
38,495 
45,138 

32,148 
66,336 
3,519 
13,997 

11.000 
10,661 
4,471 
15,766 

Number 
13,878 
11,795 
18,466 
25,526 

17,829 
15,012 
16,227 
11,196 

14, 118 
18, 158 
14,649 
14,929 

Pounds 
3,200 

Number 
120,464 
69,155 
61,249 
60,810 

62,604 
82,362 
95,940 
44,835 

45,834 
56,712 
100,385 
187,735 

Pounds 
1,323,700 
1,376,136 
1, 225, 931 
1,723,936 

1,706,210 

1,896,228 
1,720,860 
1,211,819 

1, 553, 637 
2,114,230 
2,452,119 
3,925,627 

Number 
98,680 
76, 198 
63,030 
75,962 

74,713 
81,072 
84.432 
79,297 

89,272 
111,969 
78,855 
83,798 

Pounds 

3,200 

July 

8 

25 

August 

September.  .- 

December 



Total 

298,270 

292,097 

191,783 

6,408 

988,085 

22,228,333 

997, 278 

126 

New  York: 

January 

February 

April 

97,314 
75,006 
69,525 
91,588 

77,930 
80,764 
91,391 
77,702 

81. 182 

96,319 

82,  364 

104,425 

1,383,052 
903,309 
907,925 

1,246,595 

1,203,755 
1, 302,  032 
1,420,033 
1, 108,  587 

517,004 
750,465 
461, 671 
662,958 

126,219 
108,  576 
117, 021 
180,048 

133,629 

119,964 
130,677 
94,060 

106,550 
131,017 
99,441 
146,084 

347,080 

273,564 
247,153 
293,897 

221,398 
194,054 
212,421 
153,609 

194,803 
280,854 
261,247 
370,  485 

8, 227, 521 
6,597,522 
5, 648, 010 
5,737,893 

4,445,262 
4, 608,  287 
4,641,480 
2,912,653 

3, 548.  602 
4,797,030 
5, 483, 008 
7,539,977 

362, 752 
275,  435 
256,409 
300,060 

232,072 

262,186 
343,694 
294,534 

329.231 
419, 522 
308,815 
351,662 

85,692 
172,893 
368,511 

416,556 
471, 429 
429,636 
239,464 

24,649 

269 

30,000 

36,985 

184,312 

1,974 

6,602 

July 

22,996 

August 

September... 

October.. 

November... 
December 

14,268 
6,058 

Total...... 

1,026.610 

11,857,266 

1,492,286 

2,276,074 

3,050,565 

63,087,245 

3, 736, 272 

236,110 

Philadelphia: 

January. 

February 

27,648 
23,385 
23,004 
28,061 

24,199 
24,735 
28,344 
23,662 

24,534 
30,620 
23,731 
27,696 

18,  031 
16, 576 
18,632 
25,866 

20,730 
22,402 
22,784 
16,627 

17,370 
20,601 
19.301 
20,204 

127,609 

98,273 
86,587 
108, 144 

90,334 

74,904 

77, 157 

■    61,597 

69,343 
97,564 
98,  753 
116,469 

2,596,919 
2, 492, 979 
2, 187,  763 
2,142,942 

1, 461,  569 
1, 636,  757 
1, 965, 132 
1,163,689 

1,393,243 
1,825,118 
1,901.427 
2,646,792 

72,345 
60,702 
53,040- 
66,052 

58,685 
57,646 
74,394 
69,400 

67.532 
89,494 
65,100 
69,722 

April 

July 

August 

•     September... 

Total 

309,519 

238,924 

1,106,734 

23,314,220 

794,  111 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  data  of  the  reporting  service  of  the 
Livestock,  Meats,  and  Wool  Division. 
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Table  586. — Meat  and  meat  products:  International  trade,  calendar  year,  average 
1911-1913,  annual  1921-1923 

[Thousand  pounds — i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Country 


Average  1911-1913 


Imports   Exports 


1021 


Imports   Exports 


1922 


Imports   Exports 


1923,  preliminary 


Imports   Exports 


PRINCIPAL  EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES 


Argentina.. 
Australia ' . 

Brazil 

Canada 

Chile 


China 

Denmark 

Hungary 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand.. 


Sweden 

United  States. 

Uruguay 

Yugoslavia 


3,487 

1,967 

64,012 

43,327 

11,738 

85 

32,184 


1,173,461 

607,143 

1,520 

60,242 

19,728 

64,684 

368,188 


320 

772 

10,232 

75,  436 

3,252 

1, 
18,117 


1,  242,  520 

338,700 

174, 160 

158,780 

56,552 

71,190 
237,755 


359,864 


24,215 

18,  719 

8  702 


497, 402 
326,639 

39,768 

1, 277,  524 

196, 911 


219,  781 
1,922 

34,^19 

106,684 
17 


PRINCIPAL  IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES 


Austria 

Austria-Hungary.. 

Belgium 

Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 


Finland- 
France 

Germany.. 

Italy 

Japan 


49,268 
179,120 
128,362 


12,420 
127,057 
(") 


131, 345 


316, 437 
553,426 

66, 613 

1,  948,  962 
236,638 
68,941 


9,287 


14,156 
70, 211 

459 

2,141 

20, 486 

5,673 

201,  659 

834 

43, 162 
126,601 


123,  925 


Norway 

Philippine  Islands.. 

Poland 

Russia -. 

Spain 


14, 973 
111,  496 
559,  752 
104,  619 

11,727 

42,416 

21,  002 


2,081 
98,281 
19,525 
15,  708 


3,365 


191,  536 
175, 472 
66,028 

14,272 
300,528 
808,429 
132,  992 

70,628 

73,733 

23,503 


48,723 


1,314 

8,779 
66,803 
«7,298 

7,418 


194,  144 
182, 061 
116,  919 

14,662 
240,906 
495, 035 
132,  419 


3,026 


Switzerland 

Union  of  8outh  Africa.. 

United  Kingdom 

Other  countries 


130,  897 
37, 974 

60,174 

31,103 

2, 843, 605 

111,  722 


63,175 
3,200 

3,169 
404 

117,  226 
35, 935 


79,033 
17,071 
23,222 


21, 070 

62, 811 

6,276 

3,331,055 

179, 765 


6,578 

2,088 

4,658 
90,134 
32,065 


21,045 

32,026 

9,906 

3,  322,  405 

116,425 


All  countries: 

Beef- 

Mutton 

Pork 

Other 


2, 044, 172 
611,744 

1,632,382 
702, 072 


2,162,336 

560,284 

1, 638, 145 

663,  891 


2,402,084 
833,251 

2,277,011 
549,731 


2,322,286 
654, 682 

2,234,283 
637,494 


2,271,960 
702,489 

2, 127, 172 
604,246 


Total.. 


4,990,370 


5, 024, 656 


6,062,067 


5, 748, 745 


5,605,867 


1,440,264 
331,445 
96,273 

142,648 
29,147 

44,701 
335,775 

20,654 
321, 086 
460, 904 

47,713 
1,863,547 


62,  303 


1,414 

19, 479 

12, 812 

262,927 


40,443 
80,  387 


46, 018 


8,278 


159,  040 


23,595 


263,817 


2,870 

8,347 

94,647 
19,  961 
25,208 


160,266 

20,180 

378,  002 
698,  880 
146, 178 


2,732 


4,061 
""6,155 

3,726 

2,767 
95,  774 
31,  768 


67, 493 
13,  424 
34,908 


23,085 

38,432 

16,109 

3,900,650 

99,289 


1,  995,  701  2, 686,  860 


704,586 

2,  008,  500 

712,077 


700,324 
2,554,884 
567,901 


6,  509,  969 


1,  961, 063 

2  104, 062 

244,078 

142,665 

23,083 

66,377 
478,  465 

21,448 
368,508 
405,712 

47,090 
2,342,809 


48,  679 


23,238 


347 

3,191 

91,045 
15,988 
17,361 


2,508 


4,691 

"""9,"633 

2,886 

2,092 

114, 709 

11,511 


2,459,722 
486,670 

2, 777, 265 
820,270 


6,843,927 


Division'of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Official  sources; 

>  Year  beginning  July  1. 

*  Nine  months. 
8  One  year  only. 

1  Less  than  500  pounds. 

•  Eight  months,  May-December. 
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Table  687. — Meats:  Stocks  in  cold-storage  warehouses  and  meat-packing  establish- 
ments, 1916-1984 
[Thousand  pounds— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Year  beginning  November 

Nov.  1 

Deo.  1 

Jan.  1 

Feb.l 

Mar.  1 

Apr.  1 

1916 

803,669 

981, 378 

1, 199, 292 

1, 016, 558 

820,245 

566,603 
754,489 
900,242 

875,450 
1, 117, 965 
1, 452, 312 
1,186,530 

976,058 

624,278 
876, 251 
987, 773 

913,659 
1,265,654 
1,436,378 
1, 278, 729 
1,138,033 

680,553 
957,908 

1,062,816 

851,990 
1,354,961 
1,388,764 
1. 304, 142 
1,107,706 

717, 417 
1,031,808 
1,107,861 

1917 .-. 

587,245 
882,  230 
880,  719 
670,295 

490,648 
512,396 
628,578 
536,760 

709,043 
938,066 
865, 101 
655,636 

504,659 
569, 165 
739, 493 
698,345 

1918 

1919 

1920 - 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Year  beginning  November 

May  1 

June  1 

July  1 

Aug.  1 

Sept.  1 

Oct.  1 

1916 _ 

827, 951 
1,319,328 
1, 332, 443 
1,251,608 
1,042,552 

712, 887 
1,  093,  765 
1, 063,  635 

535,760 

831,867 
1, 299, 779 
1,283,768 
1,208,728 
1,017,209 

745,022 
1, 045, 224 
1,028,288 

598,345 

878, 598 
1, 149, 377 
1,  254, 457 
1, 194,  464 

989,402 

816, 689 
1, 040,  751 
1,  005, 002 

893,472 
1, 136, 501 
1, 171, 331 
1, 115,  082 

899,406 

788,524 
983,159 
930.  689 

778,119 
1, 035, 861 
1,  061,  274 
977,225 
776,981 
727,111 
868,016 

632,802 
905,326 
984, 2o9 
783, 777 
607,455 

589,188 
723,459 
672,437 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

.....!.... r. 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    From  reports  of  the  Cold  Storage  Beport  Section. 

Table  588. — Meats,  fresh' and  smoked:  Average  wholesale  price  per  100  pounds' at 
Chicago  and  New  York,  by  months,  1924 

CHICAGO 


Class  of  meat 


Jan.    Feb.   Mar.  Apr.   May   June   July    Aug.  Sept.    Oct.   Nov.   Dec.    Av 


Beef: 

Steer — 

Choice. 

Good.... 

Medium 

Common— . 

Cow- 
Good 

Medium 

Comiaon... 

Bull- 
Common 

Veal: 

Choice 

Good 

Medium. 

Common 

Lamb  and  mutton: 

Lamb- 
Choice 

Good ,.... 

Medium 

Common 

Mutton- 
Good 

Medium 

Common.... 
Fresh  pork  cuts: 

Hams— 

lz-16pounds 
average 

Loins— 

8-10  pounds 

average 

10-12  pounds 

average 

12-14  pounds 


DolU 
19.02 
17.17 
14.28 
11.22 

12.11 
10.57 
8.38 

8.63 

18.99 
17.08 
14.04 
11.22 


DolU. 
18.50 
1&73 
14.34 
12.00 

11.75 


DolU 
18.60 
16.66 
14.51 


DolU 
18.60 
17.00 
15.15 


12  35   13.40 


11.81    12.30  13.00 

10. 12|  10.  60J  11. 00   11.  50 

9. 50     9. 70 


838 
8.34 

19.18 

17.16 
14.15 
11.35 


23.06 
21.16 
19.80 
17.34 

14.44 


12.32   12.65 


14-16  pounds 

average 

16  pounds 
and  over... 
Shoulders- 
Skinned 

Picnics — 
4-0  lbs... 
6-81bs.._ 
Butts- 
Boston  style. 
Spare  ribs 


8.90 

15.25 

13.82 

13.03 

12.41 

11.64 

10.70 

9.40 

9.17 
8.55 

10.73 
8.44 


23.78 
22.15 
19.78 
18,05 

14.55 


9.62 

15.44 

13.85 

13.09 

12.32 

11.49 

10.78 

9.69 

8.64 
8.30 


8.79 

8.24 

18.55 
16.52 
14.02 
10.98 


27.50 
25.72 
24.35 
21.85 

18.25 
16.25 
12  88 


15.31 

14.99 
14.04 
13.00 
12.11 
11.18 
9.66 

8.75 

8.68 

11.62 
9.261    &64 


DolU. 
18  38 
17.28 
15.64 
13.32 


8.23     8.30 


18.06 
16.46 
14.28 
UX96 


27.98 
26.66 
24.88 
22.26 

19.34 

16.84 
13.76 


16.95 

17.06 
16.05 

14.82 
13.67 

iaeo 

9. 

9.20 

8.89 


Dons. 
17.84 
16.48 
16.04 
12.58 

13.64 
12. 18 
la04 

8.41 


Dolls. 
17.33 
16.00 
14.61 
12  49 

13.92 
12.31 

ia 
a  13 


Dotts. 
18.11 

16.85 
14.81 
ia78 


17.50 


18.69 
15.98 
13.76 

iaoo  10.16  ia2d  ia79 


16.25   15.44 


14.08 


7.86 


29.10 
28.00 
26.10 
23.85 

17.21 
14.42 

lass 


16.25 

18.60 
17.18 
15.70 
14.22 
13.11 
9.96 

9.31 

8.81 


12  94   13.41 


8.34 


13.40 


27.98 
25.90 
23.32 
20.08 

16.28 
13.70 
9.72 


16.38 

16.76 

15.24 

13.75 

12.81 

11.58 

9.58 

9.32 
8.82 

13.51 
7.16! 


17.15 

15. 

13. 


i.64 


27.85 
26.20 
22.44 
17» 

13.60 
1L69 

8.64 


16.82 

18.67 
17.07 

15.03 

13.68 

12.22 

10.65 

9.79 
9.29 

14.07 
6.94! 


Dolls. 
18.02 
16.86 
14.26 
la61 

16 


14.02  13. 
11.50  11. 
8.16     8.90 


7.75 


26.00 
23.79 
19.69 
15.08 

14.51 
11.05 
8.46 


18.44 

25.05 

22.28 

18.26 

1411 

12.86 

13.44 

11.16 
10.36 

17.30 

9.461 


7.66 

19.34 
16.02 
1210 
9.48 


24.96 
22.71 
20.09 
16.69 

13.41 

laso 

8  00 


16.66 

26.19 

23.96 

2a  44 

17.39 
16.60 
1447 


Dolls 
18  24 
16.78 
14.00 
10.75 

12  58 
10.97 
8.56 

7.10 

17.74 
14.50 
10.31 
7.85 


DolU 
18.10 
16.50 
13.60 
10.75 

12.25 
10. 
7.80 

6.75 

15. 31 
12.60 
9.31 
7.72 


DolU 
19.10 
16.84 
13.50 
10.75 


DolU. 
18.30 
16.78 
14.48) 
11.7JF 


21.83  22.55 


18  87 
17.34 
15.37 

13.25 
10.50 
8.00 


1810 

2480 
23.16 
2a  86 

18  44 
16.36 
16.08 
12.71 


19. 19  2L  35 
11.951  13.86 


2a  82 
18.70 
16.59 

12.50 

iaa» 

7.62 


lase 
ia  61 

15.38 
14  53 
13.64 
12  66 
13.34 
11.92 


*SI 


11.85  12.70 
la30  1L0K 
7.50     8.8K 


6.63 


16.301  17.81 
15.61! 
12  70 


13.83 
9.30 

7.76 


25.12 
22.97 

2a 

18  46 

12.91 
ia  99 
8  74 


17.90 

16.41 
15.72 
14.90 
14.10 
13.18 
12.66 
1L95 


7.8* 


11. 72|  11. 


"Si! 


25.64 
23.75 
21.42 
18.56 

15.02 
12.62 
9.58 


16.58 

18  56 
17.18 
15.50 
13.92 
12.74 
11.54 

ian 

8.95 

14  69 

9,68 
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Tabwo  588. — Meats,  fresh  and  smoked:  Average  wholesale  price  -per  100  pounds  at 
Chicago  and  New  York,  by  months,  1924 — Continued 

CHICAGO— Continued 


( 'lass  of  meat 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Av. 

Cured  pork  cuts  and 
lard: 

Hams,  smoked, 
14-16  pounds 
average 

Shoulders,  pic- 
nics smoked  ___ 

Bacon,  breakfast. 

Lard,  tierces 

Lard,  substitutes 

DoUs. 

19.85 

12.30 
17.10 
14.52 

14.20 

Dolls. 
19.19 

11.18 
16.38 
13.03 

13.47 

DolU. 
19.38 

11.53 
17.38 
12.84 

13.06 

DolU. 
19.05 

11.37 
18.35 
12.50 

12.88 

Dolls. 
19.38 

12.06 
18.88 
12.19 

12,94 

Dolls. 
19.19 

12.50 
18.38 
12.13 

12.88 

Dolls. 
2a  05 

13.25 
19.55 
13.65 

14.23 

Dolls. 
21.44 

13.41 
22.85 
15.94 

15.12 

Dolls. 
21.62 

13.62 
23.60 
1125 

15.19 

DolU. 
21.35 

14.85 
26.  65 
18.05 

14.35 

DolU. 
20.38 

15  62 

26.62 
16.68 

14.44 

DolU. 
2ft  70 

15.57 
25.20 
18.00 

14.60 

DolU. 
20.13 

13.10 
20.91 
14.65 

13.95 

NEW  YORK 


Beef: 

Steer- 
Choice 

Good 

Medium— - 
Common. - 
Cow — 

Good 

Medium... 
Common.. 
Bull— 

Common. . 
Veal: 

Choice 

Good. 

Medium 

Common 

Lamb  and  mutton: 
Lamb — 

Choice 

Good 

Medium- 
Common 

Mutton — 

Good 

Medium 

Common 

Fresh  pork  cuts: 
Hams — 

12-16  pounds 

average 

Loins — 

8-10  pounds 

average 

10-12  pounds 

average 

12-14  pounds 

average 

14-16  pounds 

average 

16      pounds 
and  over- 
Shoulders — 

Skinned 

Picnics— 
4-6108.. 
6-8  lbs- 
Butts— 

Boston  style- 
Spare  ribs 

Cured  pork  cuts  and 
lard: 
Hams,  smoked, 
10-12    pounds 

avorago 

Shoulders,    pic- 
nics, smoked... 
Bacon,  breakfast. 

Lard,  tierces 

Lardsubstitutes, 
tiorces 


I 


19.35 
16.68 
14.15 
12.36 

11.95 

10.67 
9.34 

9.01 

22.12 
19.98 
16.74 
13.10 


23.32 
21.94 
20.19 
19.04 

15.84 

14.28 
12.72 


16.90 

15.36 
14.48 
13.53 
12.80 
11.98 
10.32 

mil 

9.25 

13.07 
8.80 


21.20 

12.80 
18.20 
14.23 


17.78 
15.90 
13.87 
12.30 

12.32 
1L24 
10.02 

8.68 

22.12 
19.62 
15.50 
11.62 


24.89 
23.61 
21.80 
19.33 

17.50 

15.85 
13.  97 


18.25 

14.63 
13.86 
12.78 
12.22 
11.44 
10.15 

9.82 

8.85 

12.76 
9.00 


20  00 

11.88 
19.00 
12.19 


13.55    11.84 


18.00 
16.06 
14.29 
12. 

12.38 
1L35 
ltt30 

8.75 

19.42 
17.02 
14.45 
11.22 


28.28 
26.82 
25.28 


19.98 
18.50 
16.25 


17.44 

15.20 
14. 

1146 
12.82 
11.96 
10.40 
9.54 


13.45 
9.00 


19.62 
10.81 

2a  oo 

12.00 


12.06    12. 


1174 
17. 15 
15.12 
13.13 

1188 
12.32 
11.20 

8.95 

18.34 

15.86 
13.78 
10.91 


29.94 
28.72 
27.28 
25.67 

19.10 

17.38 
15.50 


17.40 

18.05 

17.03 

15.86 

14.79 

1171 

ltt54 

10.08 
9.06 

13.84 
9.00 


19.60 

ia95 

21.00 
12.30 


18.65 
16.94 
15.00 
13.26 

14.06 
12.72 
11.50 


18.20 
16.25 
14.26 
1L 


30  01 
28.25 
26.60 
25.15 

16.51 
14.84 
12.75 


17.00 

19.22 

18.05 

16.79 

15.79 

14.39 

10.84 

10.20 
9.36 

14.10 

9.00 


2a  12 

11.12 
21.00 
12.09 

12.60 


17.19 
15  60 
13.79 
11.66 

16.97 
15  39 
13.70 
11.48 

ia48 
16.19 
13.20 
ltt24 

13.36 
12.04 

10.68 

12.73 
11.56 
9.94 

1130 
11.02 
178 

9.22 

8.90 

7.82 

17.40 
15.62 
13.62 
1L05 

17.77 
15.94 
13.54 
10.94 

2tt  60 
17.68 
14.00 

iaoi 

27.82 
26.19 
24.28 
22.22 

27.80 
25.75 
23.13 

19.69 

25.85 
2180 
21.08 
17.35 

13.48 
11.72 
9.80 

15.38 
1132 
11.32 

15.25 
12.82 
lttl8 

16.60 

17.20 

2a  50 

18.65 

18.67 

26.48 

17.62 

17.51 

24.78 

16.19 

la  19 

21.15 

14.76 

14.93 

19.25 

13.29 

1183 

17.30 

10.68 

10.60 

14.61 

9.79 
9.08 

10.12 
9.02 

13.10. 
11.90 

13.89 
8.75 

14.!^ 
9.00 

1115 
11.76 

2tt  50 

21.20 

2100 

11.72 
19.81 
12.15 

12.40 
19.60 
13  35 

14.31 

22.69 
16.72 

12.88 

1190 

15.63 

18.27 
16.42 
13.28 
ltt88 

12.38 
ltt36 
9.44 

7.64 

22.33 
19.28 
14.02 

ian 


24.72 
22.61 
2tt  26 
17.48 

14.40 
12.09 
9.85 


19.50 

2197 
25.00 
20.95 
19.24 
17.54 
14.51 

iaoo 

19.49 

11.80 


2ft  56 

1175 
22.50 
15  62 

15.19 


19.10 
16.26 
12.46 
9.40 


18.66 
15.92 
12.89 
9.44 


11.39  ltt76 
9.  06  8. 70 
7.  59     7.  28 


7.21 

20  26 

18.38 
13.81 
9.66 


22.24 
20.70 
19.32 
1186 

12.82 
10.72 
8.56 


2a  50 

26.18 
24.91 
22.65 
21.07 
1145 
1198 

15."  13 

22.56 
13.80 


21.90 

14.55 
23.10 
17.32 


7.25 

16.90 
15.70 
1115 
10.08 


22.44 
21.19 
20.08 
18.38 

15.12 

13.60 
10.62 


2100 

19.40 

1115 

17.39 

16.63 

15.38 

14.92 

1189 
1154 

17.30 
12.50 


19.62 

15.75 
23.12 
18.00 

14.06 


19.63 

15.82 
12.08 


10  64 
8.87 
7.49 

7.36 

19.10 
16.90 
14.42 
10.30 


25.51 
24.16 
19.82 

15.40 
14.00 
11.40 


19.20 

17.06 

1142 

15.79 

15.12 

14.24 

1171 

1105 
12.28 

1133 

11.20 


17.13 
14.20 


18.40 
16.19 
13.65 
11.38 

12.43 
10.83 
9.46 

8.31 

19.54 
17.34 
14.27 
10.98 


26.18 
24.58 
22.79 
1142 

15.90 
14.08 
11.91 


18.37 

19.68 

1161 

1189 

15. 78 

14.46 

12.36 

10.97 
1176 

15.77 
1130 


14  34 
1152 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  data  of  the  reporting  service  of  the  Live- 
stock, Meats,  and  Wool  Division. 
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HIDES  AND  SKINS  . 

Table  589. — Hides  and  skins:  Quarterly  stocks  of  hides  in  United  States,  1921-1924 

[Thousands— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 
RAW  PACKER 


Description  and 

year 


Mar.  31 


June 30 


Sept.  30 


Dee.  31 


Description  and 
year 


Mar.31 

June  30 

Sept.  30 

265 

'    378 

273 

292 

202 

208 

239 

188 

164 

186 

140 

154 

913 

1,073 

775 

703 

713 

670 

731 

683 

584 

487 

613 

472 

377 

290 

240 

124 

87 

196 

234 

142 

220 

150 

166 

273 

Dec.  31 


Steers: 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 

Cows: 
1921. 
1922 
1923 
1924 

Bulls: 
1921. 
1922. 
1923. 
1924. 


1,564 
1,255 
1,448 
1,111 

2,251 
1,145 
1,368 
1,302 

188 
100 
138 
138 


1,522 
1,492 
1,532 
1,270 

1,537 

1,054 

1,182 

946 

165 

99 

111 

123 


1,451 
1,342 
1,590 
1,108 

1,169 
1,186 
1,279 
1,038 

162 
132 
148 
120 


1,090 
1,370 
1,166 
1,051 

1,173 
1,584 
1,492 
1,559 

125 
144 
161 
109 


Mixed  cattle: 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Calfskins: 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Kip  skins: 

1921 , 

1922 

1923 

1924 


DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN 

CATTLE  HIDES  (OTHER  THAN  PACKER) 

Calf,  dry  or  dry 
salted: 
1921 

384 
486 
316 
220 

1,763 
1,775 
1,643 
1,205 

984 
1,064 
1,217 

344 

58 
54 
45 
44 

703 
660 
768 
620 

456 
378 
420 
348 

2,362 
2,507 
2,362 
1,702 

885 

968 

1,144 

276 

76 
44 
43 
49 

1,105 
579 
£51 
343 

590 
672 
544 
376 

2,110 

2,432 
1,516 
1,800 

937 

L020 

872 

255 

54 
37 
43 
44 

496 
462 
412 
334 

564 
760 
318 
206 

1,870 
1,942 
1,357 
1,483 

1,012 

1,143 

595 

212 

58 
37 
41 
28 

775 
636 
582 
448 

Steers,  green 
salted: 
1921 

685 
291 
444 
151 

1,109 

801 

1,081 

892 

20 
461 
258 
124 

396 
330 
518 
328 

545 
202 
522 
206 

847 
706 
813 
611 

46 
455 
356 

73 

254 
334 
397 
295 

354 
340 
282 
194 

1,191 
790 

698 
528 

61 
447 
206 

89 

269 
346 
359 
330 

259 

1922 

405 

1923 

13S 

1924 

283 

Calf,  green  salted: 
1921 

Mixed  cattle, 
green  salted: 
1921 

1922 

1,021 

1923 

1922 

787 

1924 

Cattle,  dry  or  dry 
salted: 
1921 

1923 

705 

1924 

685 

Kip,  dry  or  dry 
salted: 
.   1921 

1922 

45 

1923 

1922 

319 

1924 

1923 

111 

Bulls,  green 

salted: 
1921 

1924.... 

50 

Kip,  green  salted: 
1921 

392 

1922 

1922 

570 

1923 

1923.. 

453 

1924 

399 

Cows,  green 
salted: 
1921... 

1922 

1923 

1924 

MISCELLANEOUS  HIDES  AND  SKINS 


Buffalo  hides: 

1921 

1922 

1923- 

1924 

Cabretta  skins: 

1921 

1922 

1923- 

1924-. 

Calf  and  kip  skins 
(domestic): 

1921- 

1922 

1923 

1924-- 

Cattle  and  kip 
hides  and  skins 
(foreign  tanned) 

1921 

1922. 

1923 

1924 


211 

188 

170 

141 

138 

139 

156 

109 

117 

180 

117 

88 

59 

54 

14 

11 

1,579 

1,219 

791 

547 

361 

878 

810 

930 

966 

1,128 

914 

736 

608 

559 

509 

458 

4,302 

4,926 

4,413 

3,990 

3,881 

4,474 

4,664 

4,462 

3,700 

4,360 

3,429 

2,935 

2,516 

3,197 

3,340 

2,831 

293 

240 

202 

151 

124 

62 

46 

75 

76 

72 

23 

19 

13 

18 

19 

16 

Cattle  hides: 

1921 

1922 

1923- - 

1924 

Deer  and  elk 
skins: 

1921—. .. 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Goat  and  kid 
skins.' ; 

1921 

1922- 

1923— 

1924 

Horse,  colt,  ass, 
and  mule  hides: 

1921. 

1922 

1923.. 

1924 


7,807 
5,662 
6,749 
^4,689 


119 
136 
192 
311 


8,652 
8,044 
7,779 
7,195 


385 
264 
166 
166 


7,078 
6,347 
6,086 
3,963 


212 
168 
327 
397 


9,680 
10,799 
10, 187 

9,196 


140 
128 
98 


6,086 
5,515 
5,487 
3,776 


216 
187 

274 
413 


10,746 
8,641 

10,999 
8,018 


306 
109 
100 
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T*.blb    589. — Hides   and   skins:    Quarterly   stocks   of  hides   in    United    States, 

1921-1 9H — Continued 

[Thousands— 1.  e.,  000  omitted] 
MISCELLANEOUS  HIDES  AND  SKINS— Continued 


Description  and 
year 

Mar.  31 

June  30 

Sept.  30 

Dec.  31 

Description  and 
year 

Mar.  31 

June  30 

Sept.  30 

Dee.  31 

Horse,  colt,  ass, 
and  mule  butts: 

222 
220 
491 
113 

43 
44 
145 
59 

72 
66 
36 
15 

410 
268 
335 
397 

J  93 
224 
448 
119 

57 
62 
139 
98 

109 
42 
92 

363 
240 
456 

278 

191 
310 
186 
88 

57 
94 
97 
31 

65 
60 
23 
11 

359 

177 
358 
175 

207 
4.56 
166 
131 

62 
115 
101 

86 

60 

154 

95 

17 

389 
243 
486 
335 

Pig  and  bog  skins: 
1921       

251 

111 

88 

79 

1,163 
226 
412 
561 

12,971 
11, 941 
8,995 
6,193 

1,611 
1,732 
1,540 
1,345 

120 
111 
65 
83 

859 
483 
604 
738 

13,755 
10, 971 
9,916 
6,321 

1,778 
1,858 
1,638 
1,516 

89 
106 
65 
23 

349 
390 
645 
390 

12,606 
10,476 
9,203 
7,282 

1,784 
2,031 
1,584 
1,780 

97 

1922 

96 

1923 

71 

1924-- _ 

23 

1924.. 

Pig  and  b  og  strips 
(pounds): 
1921 

Horse,  colt,  ass, 
and  mule  fronts: 

517 

1922-- 

319 

1923.. 

575 

1924.. 

292 

1924. -- 

Horse,  colt,  ass, 
and  mule  shanks: 

Sheep  and  lamb 
skins: 
1921 

12,661 

1922 

9, 151 

1923-. 

7,400 

1923       

1924— - 

Skivers  and  flesh- 
crs  (pieces): 
1921- 

6,515 

1924 

Kangaroo    and 
Wallaby  skins: 
1921.-.^ 

1,770 

1922  .. 

2,141 

1923 

1,408 

1924 

1,327 

1924 - 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Census. 

Table  590. — Hides  and  skins:  Imports  into  the  United  States,  1910-1924 
[Thousand  pounds— i.  e.,  000 omitted] 


Year  ended  June  30— 


1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 

1916. 

1916. 
1917 
1918 
1919. 

1920. 

1921. 
1922. 
1923. 
1924. 


Buffalo 
hides, 
dry 


(') 

3,425 
4,906 
16,235 
14, 493 

12,423 

13,004 
27,095 
10,  498 
9,515 

14,682 
4,617 
3,084 
2,586 
1,478 


Calfskins 


Dry 


23,522 
41,992 
39,  974 
27,768 

15, 678 
26,  913 


11,602 

43,209 
11,810 
16,175 

14,  988 
10,754 


Year  ended  June  BO- 


MO.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 

1913.. 
1914.. 

1915- 
1916.. 
1917-. 
1918-. 
1919.. 

1920-. 
1921.. 
1922.. 
1923- 
1924. 


Horse  and  ass  skins 


Dry 


(') 

4,551 
7,194 
10, 979 
7,620 

6,425 

6,780 
12, 186 
2,699 
2,762 

13,910 
1,142 

1,295 
11,  939 


Green  or 
pickled 


» 19, 512 
6,704 
5,675 
8,448 
4,646 

3,800 
11, 347 
15,  485 
6,360 
3,551 

22,407 
5,461 
3,430 

10,  461 
6,415 


Green  or 
pickled 


•  75, 593 
36, 261 
63,260 
54,585 
64,636 
30,289 
37,  222 
12,400 
4,268 
9,046 

26,151 
23,780 
25,383 
30,736 
18,412 


Cattle  hides 


Dry 


(') 

54,630 
78,  131 
82,  595 
71, 486 

93,001 

153,339 
161,  237 
76,655 
33, 182 

111,  252 
24,814 
18,  439 
58,  770 
18,208 


Green  or 
pickled 


a  318,  004 
95,  498 
172,881 

185,  447 
208,478 

241,340 

280,839 
225,  363 
190,844 
220,  695 
328,209 
173,  759 

186,  498 
346,  613 
168,267 


Goatskins 


Dry 


m 

64,338 
69, 143 
70,  563 
63,374 

60,713 

85,506 
92,  425 
56,  736 
78,159 

103,828 
36,  816 
68,228 
70,  794 
61,811 


Green  or 
pickled 


115,845 
22,  576 
26,198 
25,687 
21,385 

15,834 

15, 152 
13,  215 
10, 195 
10,845 

23,167 
4,912 
15,307 
18,607 
14,070 


Kangaroo 

and 

wallaby 

skins 


1,097 
1,329 

769 

1,219 

959 

671 

1,063 

1,193 

878 

724 

1,152 

1,256 


Sheepskins 


Dry 


(8) 

18,  787 
25,645 
31, 132 
29,338 

20,886 

54,600 
65,284 
32,239 
26,464 

42,501 

22,  401 

12,  593 

>3,828 

0 


Green  or 
pickled 


>  67, 406 
36, 930 
34,755 
40,653 
40,739 

37,834 
46,  859 
40,447 
23,230 
35,431 

58,366 
35,899 
36,245 
»  67, 840 
48,744 


All  other 


12,259 
8,669 
7,988 
4,802 

15,  780 

10,226 

10,890 
10, 176 
9,226 
5,837 

10,695 
6,904 

5,503 
29,871 
19, 192 


Total 


608,619 
374, 891 
537,768 
672, 197 
561,071 

538,218 

743, 670 
700,207 
432,  517 
448,142 

798,569 
352, 193 
392,904 
658,185 
352,493 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research. 

» Included  in  cattle  hides.  » Includes  dry  hides. 

'  Included  in  green  or  pickled.        *  Included  in  all  other. 


» Except  sheepskins  with  wool  on. 
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Table  591. — Hides  and  skins:  International  trade,  calendar  years,  1909-1928 
[Thousand  pounds— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Country 


PRINCIPAL   EXPORT- 
ING COUNTRIES 


Algeria 

Argentina 

Brazil.:. 

British  India- 
Canada 


Chile 

China 

Cuba 

Denmark 

Dutch  East  Indies. 


Egypt 

Madagascar... 

Morocco 

Netherlands- 
New  Zealand.. 


Norway 

Peru 

Switzerland 

Union  of  South  Africa 

Uruguay - 

Venezuela- 


PRINCIPAL  IMPORT- 
ING COUNTRIES 


Austria 

Austria-Hungary.. 

Belgium 

British  Malaya.. - 
Czechoslovakia 


Finland. 

France .- 

Germany — 

Greece.  _: 

Hungary 

Italy 

Japan 

Russia 

Spain 

Sweden 

United  Kingdom- 
United  States.-.. 
Other  countries... 


Average,  1909-1913 


Imports 


;,103 
207 


20,376 
46,820 

41 
2,317 

166 
9,842 

135 


73,691 
752 

13,979 


6,659 
219 


87,566 
180, 930 
'  9, 332 


10,717 

155,  508 

440,200 

6,770 


Exports 


9,335 
293,950 

83,  252 
169,  857 

45,469 

13,235 

72,  751 
14,293 
21,998 
16,708 

10,754 
14,  502 
10, 347 
67,636 
25,577 

13,852 

6,195 
22,866 
50,737 
71,105 

9,764 


79,265 
117,  213 
«6,436 


Total  . 


53,524 

6,321 

110, 143 

19, 119 

25,662 
107,350 
514,249 

64,823 


1,  959,  621 


7,136 
131,041 
152,  373 

2,283 


1921 


1922 


Imports 


955 


8,040 
25,356 

84 

4,618 

6,236 
371 

405 


126 

51,  302 

210 

6,186 


4,379 
417 


15,260 


48,428 

710 

96,351 

17,457 

24,130 

38,100 

26,432 

200,817 


1,991,355 


73,207 

7,803 

24,281 

6,365 

78,866 

245,502 

8,164 


47,567 
23,919 


17,442 

21,873 

80,006 

348,047 

13,609 


Exports 


10,484 

245,  424 
99,700 
92,  318 
36,716 

9,886 
55,698 
10,053 
22,137 

9,899 

4,988 

4,667 

4,863 

47,  379 

31,042 

9,009 
3,505 
10,  872 
45,  735 
39,  795 
4,624 


1,004 


41,558 
1,410 
1,173 

2,661 
92,129 
« 1, 151 

5,181 


47,779 


1, 120, 648 


11,738 

21,879 
18,500 
30,577 
25,152 


Imports 


2,225 


6,171 
44,131 

85 
6,943 

357 
4,927 

188 

616 


262 

34,046 

373 

8,011 


7,647 
162 


11,223 


60,911 


6,229 

12,138 

120,136 

240,566 

9,122 

1,376 

70,647 


1, 100,  586 


22,680 

29,258 

116,  611 

643,487 

5,926 


1,  366, 124 


Exports 


10, 350 
405, 422 
113, 196 
101,  738 

50,465 


62,  552 
14,  847 
26,  987 
14, 159 

4,899 
16,065 

7,456 
47,  681 
31,833 

10,687 
4,614 
11,649 
63,312 


6,449 


1,271 


20,289 

"j,W 

3,404 
88,130 
4,382 
4,855 
4,993 

51,660 


.18,111 

24,793 
27,019 
28,700 
36,982 


1,  332, 078 


1923  preliminary 


Imports 


5,829 


6,533 
43,884 


5,042 
"ii,"696' 


297 


46,  374 
228 

9,504 


13,094 
301 


14,142 


73,804 


.  16,881 

17,506 

170, 319 

204,798 

7,318 

4,388 

72,252 


16,293 

38,599 

149,  984 

608,481 

5,591 


1,  442,  130 


Exports 


11,204 
388,319 
127,421 
105,000 

64,521 

9,955 
64,928 


20,507 
» 11,361 

6,720 


47,  747 
25,742 

11,065 
3,589 
13,300 
89,468 


•1,068 


17,900 

"Tisj 

5,321 

84,021 

4,142 

4,629 

816 

61,431 


27,641 

21,667 
28,659 
36,012 
27,218 


1,284,054 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Official  sources. 

i  Eight  months,  May-December. 


>  Less  than  500  pounds. 
Java  and  Madura  only. 


'  Six  months. 
'  Singapore  only. 
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Table  592. — Hides,  heavy  native  steer:   Average  price  per  pound  at  Chicago,  1910- 

1924 

PACKER  HIDES 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept.}  Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 
age 

1910 

$0.17 

$0.15 

$0.14 

$0.15 

$0.16 

$0.18 

$0.16 

$0.16 

$0.16  $0.16 

$0.16 

$0.14 

$0.16 

1911 

.13 

.13 

.13 

.13 

.14 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.15 

1912 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.17 

.17 

.18 

.19 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.19 

.18 

1913 

.19 

.18 

.17 

.17 

.17 

.18 

.18 

.19 

.19 

.20 

.20 

.18 

.18 

1914 

.18 

.18 

.18 

.18 

.18 

.19 

.20 

.21 

.21 

.21 

.22 

.23 

.20 

1915 

.23 

.23 

.21 

.19 

.22 

.24 

.26 

.27 

.26 

.26 

.26 

.25 

.24 

1910 

.23 

.23 

.22 

.23 

.26 

.27 

.27 

.26 

.26 

.28 

.32 

.33 

.2!i 

1917 

.32 

.31 

.30 

.30 

.32 

.32 

.32 

.32 

.33 

.34 

.35 

.35 

.32 

1918 

.32 

.29 

.26 

.27 

.31 

.33 

.33 

.30 

.30 

.30 

.29 

.29 

.30 

1919 

.28 

.28 

.28 

.31 

.37 

.41 

.50 

.53 

.46 

.48 

.47 

.40 

.40 

1920 

.40 

.40 

.37 

.36 

.36 

.36 

.31 

.28 

.28 

.26 

.22 

.20 

.32 

Av.  1914-1920 

.28 

.27 

.26 

.26 

.29 

.SO 

.31 

.31 

.  30  |    .30 

.30 

.29 

.29 

1921 

.17 

.15 

.13 

.11 

.12 

.14 

.14 

.14 

.14 

.15 

.16 

.16 

.14 

1922 

.16 

.16- 

.14 

.14 

.15 

.17 

.18 

.20 

.21 

.23 

.23 

.21 

.18 

1923 

.20 

.20 

.19 

.19 

.19 

.16 

.15 

.15 

.14 

.15 

.15 

.14 

.17 

1924 

.14 

.16 

.14 

.12 

.12 

.12 

.13 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.17 

.17 

.15 

COUNTRY  HIDES 


1910 

$0.14 

$0.13 

$0.12 

$0.13 

$0.12 

$0.12 

$0.11 

$0.12 

$0.13 

$0.12 

$0.12 

$011 

$0. 12 

1911 

.11 

.11 

.11 

.11 

.11 

.12 

.13 

.13 

.13 

.13 

.14 

.13 

.12 

1912 

.13 

.13 

.13 

.13 

.14 

.14 

.14 

.15 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.14 

1913 

.15 

.15 

.15 

.15 

.14 

.14 

.15 

.15 

.16 

.17 

.17 

.16 

.16 

1914 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.15 

.17 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.17 

.17 

.19 

.20 

.17 

1915 

.20 

.20 

.18 

.17 

.17 

.18 

.21 

.20 

.20 

.22 

.21 

.20 

.20 

1916 

.18 

.19 

.18 

.19 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.21 

.21 

.23 

.27 

.26 

.21 

1917 

.24 

.24 

.24 

.24 

.25 

.26 

.26 

.27 

.24 

.28 

.29 

.26 

.26 

1918 

.23 

.21 

.17 

.19 

.28 

.28 

.28 

.24 

.24 

.24 

.22 

.22 

.23 

1919 

.22 

.22 

.22 

.24 

.28 

.34 

.43 

.47 

.41 

.38 

.36 

.28 

32 

1920 

.33 

.33 

.30 

.28 

.28 

.24 

.23 

.20 

.19 

.18 

.16 

.14 

.24 

Av.  1914-1920. 

.22 

.22 

.21 

.21 

.23 

.24 

.25 

.25 

.24 

.24 

.24 

.22 

.23 

1921 

.13 

.11 

.10 

.09 

.09 

.09 

.08 

.08 

.08 

.09 

.10 

.10 

.10 

1922 

.10 

.09 

.08 

.09 

.09 

.11 

.13 

.14 

.14 

.15 

.15 

.14 

.12 

1923 

.13 

.13 

.13 

.14 

.14 

.12 

.11 

.11 

.10 

.10 

.08 

.08 

.11 

1924 

.09 

.09 

.09 

.09 

.09 

.08 

.09 

.11 

.11 

.12 

.13 

.13 

.10 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  data  in  "Hide  and  Leather." 
HORSES  AND  MULES 

Table  593. — Horses  and  mules:  Number  and  value  on  farms,  United  States, 
January  1,  1910-1935 


Number 

Horses 

Mules 

Jan. 1 — 

Price  per 
head  Jan.  1 

Farm  value 
Jan.  1 

Number 

Price  per 

head  Jan.  1 

Farm  value 
Jan.  1 

1910,  Apr.  15 

Thousands 
19.8SS 
20,277 
20,509 

20,  567 
20,962 
21, 195 
21,169 

21,  210 
21,  655 
21, 482 
19,  766 

Dollars 
108.03 
111.  46 
105.94 
110.  77 
109.32 
103.33 
101.  CO 
102.89 
104.24 
98.45 
96.  51 

Thousand 
dollars 
2, 142,  524 
2,259,981 
2, 172,  694 
2,  278,  222 
2, 291,  638 
2, 190, 102 
2, 149,  786 
2, 182,  307 
2, 246.  970 
2, 114,  897 
1, 907.  646 

Thousands 

4,  mo 

4,323 
4,362 
4,386 
4,449 
4,479 
4, 593 
4,723 
4,873 
4,954 
5. 427 

Dollars 
120.20 
125.92 
120.51 
124.  31 
123.85 
112.  36 
113.83 
118. 15 
128.81 

•    135.83 
148.42 

Thousand 
dollars 

506, 049 

1911 

544,  359 

1912 

525,  657 

1913 

645,  245 

1914 

651, 017 

1915 

503,  271 

1916 

522,834 

1917 

558,006 
627, 679 
672,922 

1918 

1919 

1920 

805,495 

Av.  1914-1920 

21,047 

102.38 

2, 154,  764 

4,785 

126.62 

605,889 

1921 

1922 

19,  208 
19,056 
18,  627 
18,059 
17,689 

84.31 
70.54 
69.83 
64.45 
62.95 

1, 619,  423 
1,344,  136 
1,300,729 
1,163,914 
1,107,248 

5,455 
6, 467 
5,485 
5,446 
5,411 

116.  69 
88.09 
85.94 
84.18 
80.60 

636,668 
481, 578 
471, 3S5 

1923. 

1924 

468,  463 

1926  i 

436,122 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates;  figures  in  italics  are  census  returns. 
*  Preliminary. 
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Table  594. — Horses  and  mules:  Number  and  value  on  farms,  by  States,  January 

1,  19U  and  1925 


State 


Maine 

New  Hampshire- 
Vermont 

Massachusetts.  -  - 
Rhode  Island 


Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey—  - 
Pennsylvania.. 
Delaware: 


Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia... 
North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina.. 


Georgia. 
Florida.. 

Ohio 

Indiana. 
JJlinois.- 


Michigan.. 
Wisconsin- 
Minnesota. 
Iowa.. 

Missouri.  _. 


North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota.. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Kentucky 


Tennessee... 

Alabama 

Mississippi.. 
Louisiana... 
Texas 


Oklahoma. 
Arkansas... 
Montana... 
Wyoming.. 
Colorado... 


New  Mexico. 

Arizona 

Utah. 

Nevada 


Idaho 

Washington- 
Oregon 

California 


Horses 


Number. 
Jan.  l 


Thou- 
sands 
88 
34 
74 
46 
6 


605 
70 

476 
26 

136 
286 
169 
163 
64 


37 

763 

682 

1,148 

570 
624 
852 
1,241 
826 

781 
745 
883 
958 
344 

300 
123 
190 
160 


653 
218 
611 
190 
400 


United  States. 


176 
130 
124 
47 

265 
230 
230 


18,059 


1925! 


Thou- 
sands 
88 
32 
73 
44 
6 

34 

486 
67 


132 

276 
157 
158 
62 


36 

748 

656 

1,125 

542 
606 
843 
1,229 
793 

765 
745 
857 
920 


291 
121 
180 
150 


218 
593 
180 
384 

167 
130 
119 
44 

252 
223 
221 
317 

17,589 


Dol- 
lars 
122.00 
111.00 
104.00 
136.00 
123.00 


Average 

price  per 

head, 

Jan. 1 > 


1926 


Dol- 
lars 
118.00 
103.00 
102.00 
123.00 
122.00 


128.  00  125.  00 
110.00106.00 
115.00109.00 
99.00  94.00 
63.00    73.00 

77.00  74.00 
77.00  70.00 


79.00 
103.00 
103.00 

83.00 

101.00 
80.00 
66.00 
67.00 

80.00 
96.00 
71.00 
74.00 
48.00 

49.00 

48.00 
55.00 
41.00 
56.00 

66.00 
77.00 
69.00 
66.00 
55.00 

34  00 
42.00 
31.00 
30.00 
42.00 

39.00 
62.00 
62.00 
64.00 

60.00 
70.00 
69.00 
83.00 

64.45 


Farm  value, 
Jan.  1 


75.00 
98.00 
96.00 

86.00 

97.00 
84.00 
67.00 
67.00 

82.00 
87  00 
75.00 
70.00 
46.00 

53.00 

46.00 
55.00 
44.00 
50.00 

60.00 

69.00 
61.00 
60.00 
63.00 

38.00 
41.00 
30.00 
28.00 

4a  oo 

37.00 
58.00 
68.00 
54.00 

43.00 
60.00 
64.00 
76.00 

62.95 


Thou- 
sand 
dollars 
10, 736 
3,774 
7, ' — 
6,256 
738 

4,608 
55,660 

8,060 
47,124 

1,576 

10,395 
21,945 
12,561 
16,  789 
6,592 

7,387 

3,737 

61,040 

46,012 

76,916 

45,600 
59,904 
60,492 
91,834 
39,648 


36,760 
48,565 
39,278 
19,264 

19,800 
9,471 
13, 110 
10,660 
63,900 

22,202 
9,156 

18,941 
5,700 

16,800 

6,864 
8,060 
7r688 

2,538 

13,260 
16,100 
16,870 
26,809 

1, 163, 914 


1926' 


Thou- 
sands 


Thou- 
sand 
dollars 
10,384 
3,296 
7,446 
6,412 
610 

4,250 
51,410 

7,303 
43,804 

1,752 

9,768 
19,320 
11,  775 
15,484 

6,952 

7. 

3,492 
62,832 
43,885 
75,375 

44,444 

62,635 
63,226 
86,030 
36,478 

40,545 
34,270 
47, 135 
40,480 
16,700 

17,460 
8,349 

10,980 
9,000 

51,940 

24,064 

8,938 
17,790 

5,040 
15,360 

6,179 
7,640 
6,902 
2,376 

10,836 
13,380 
14,144 
24,092 


1,107,248  6,446 


Mules 


Number, 
Jan.  1 


1924 


97 

15 

260 

213 

371 
43 
32 
101 
170 

6 
4 
10 
97 


14 
114 
286 
278 

336 
314 
308 

180 
854 

337 

328 

9 

3 

36 


1925' 


Thou- 
sands 


7 

6 

54 

9 

33 

96 

15 

260 

216 

375 
43 
32 
101 
167 

6 
4 
10 

97 


8 

14 

116 

272 
272 

326 
314 
308 
180 
854 

330 
328 

9 


Average 

price  per 

head, 

Jan.  1 


1924 


Dol- 
lars 


113.00 
120.00 
110.00 
83.00 

101.00 

100.00 
87.00 
128.00 
13400 

109.00 
141.00 

89.00 
70.00 
73.00 

84.00 
83.00 
78.00 
77.00 
63.00 

61.00 

61.00 
69.00 
65.00 
66.00 

78.00 

99.00 
95.00 
93.00 
86.00 

53.00 
61.00 
55.00 
55.00 
68.00 

60.00 
93.00 
69.00 


1925 


Dol- 
lars 


Thou- 
sand 
dollars 


110.00 
122.00 
103.00 
88.00 

92.00 
9a  00 
84.00 
118.00 
121.00 

11400 
138.00 
88.00 
70.00 
72.00 

83.00 

84.00 
80.00 
73.00 
6a  00 

63.00 
61.00 
69.00 
57.00 
60  00 

70.00 

89.00 
87.00 
89.00 
81.00 

58.00 
63.00 
60.00 
61.00 
64.00 

68.00 
84.00 
55.00 


65.00   67.00 


63.00 
78.00 
71.00 
103.00 


53.00 
66.00 
71.00 
91.00 


Farm  value, 
Jan.  1 


1926' 


791 

720 

6,050 

747 

3,333 

9,700 

1,306 

33,280 

28,542 

4a  439 

6,063 
2,848 
7,070 
12,410 

504 
332 
780 

7, 
23,247 


854 
7, 
15,  730 
18,348 


31,086 
29,260 
16,  740 
73,444 

17,861 

2a  008 

495 

166 
2,088 

1,260 

1,116 

177 

110 

604 
1,716 

923 
6,386 


Thou- 
sand 

dollars 


770 

732 

5,562 

792 

3,036 
8,940 
1,260 
30,680 
26,015 

42,750 
5,934 
2,816 
7,070 

12,024 

498 

336 

800 

7,081 

22,140 

504 

864 

8,004 

15,504 

16,320 

22,820 
27,946 
26,796 
16,020 
69, 174 

19,140 

20,664 

460 

153 

1,(*44 

1,218 

1,008 

166 

114 

371 
1,452 

923 
5,642 


5,411  8418  8tt  60  468, 463  436, 122 


Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 

« As  reported  by  farmers. 
'  Preliminary. 
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Table  595. — Horses  and  mules:1  Estimated  yearly  losses  per  1,000  from  disease, 

1888-1924 


Year  ended 
Apr.  30— 

Losses 
per 
1,000 

Year  ended 
Apr.  30— 

Losses 
per 
1,000 

Year  ended 
Apr.  30— 

Losses 
per 
1,000 

Year  ended 
Apr.  30— 

Losses 
per 
1,000 

1888 

18.3 
14.'6 

16.4 
16.6 
15.3 

17.0 
21.0 
22.3 
202 
21.3 

1898 

20.0 
23.4 
18.3 
18.2 
20.2 

19.7 
19.6 
17.9 
17.7 

18.9 

1908 

17.1 
18.2 
19.9 
19.0 
21.9 

22  6 
206 

1918 

16.6 

1889 

1899 

1909 

1919 

15.7 

1890. 

1900 

1910 

1920 

17.8 

1891 

1901 

1911. 

1921 

14.7 

1892 

1902 

1912 

1922 

15.7 

1893 

1903 

1913 

1923 

15.0 

1894  . 

1904 

1914 

1924 

16.2 

1895 

1905 _ 

1915 

1896 

1906 

1916 

17.5 
16.9 

1897 

1907 

1917 _ 

Division  of  Orop  and  Livestock  Estimates.    As  reported  by  crop  reporters  on  May  1  for  year  ending 
Apr.  30. 

>  Including  mules  since  1912. 

Table  596.--- Horses  and  mules:  Receipts  at  principal  markets  and  at  all  market* 

reported,  1900-1924 
[Thousands— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Year 

Chi- 
cago 

Den- 
ver 

East 

St. 
Louis 

Fort 
Worth 

Kan- 
sas 
City 

Oma- 
ha 

St. 
Jo- 
seph 

St. 
Paul 

Sioux 
City 

Total 

AU 
other 
mar- 
kets 
report- 
ing 

Total 
all 
mar- 
kets 
report* 
ingi 

1900-.. 

99 
109 
102 
101 
106 

127 
127 
102 
92 
91 

83 
105 
93 
91 
106 

165 
205 
107 
88 
46 

43 
34 
32 
26 
21 

1 
3 
4 
2 

2 
1 
1 
1 

2 

1 
1 
2 

23 
17 
24 
19 
13 

16 
17 
11 

11 
15 

16 
18 
15 
16 
17 

72 
53 
20 
15 
23 

18 
10 
13 
23 
37 

2 
2 
3 
1 

1 
2 
3 
6 

6 
6 
4 

3 

145 
129 
109 
129 
181 

178 
166 
117 
109 
122 

130 
171 
164 
157 
148 

271 
267 
280 
242 
250 

141 
68 
95 

102 
64 

15 
8 

4 
3 

2 
2 
2 

4 

7 
6 
6 
6 

8 

5 
10 
18 

18 
21 
19 
12 
21 
34 
37 
49 
57 
48 

56 
79 
116 
79 
60 

45 
13 
29 
58 
46 

10 
5 
2 
2 
1 

4 

7 
6 
6 
3 

103 

97 
77 
67 
68 

66 
70 
62 
66 
68 

70 
85 
73 
82 
87 

102 

123 
128 
85 
83 

72 

.  30 

38 

43 

36 

5 
6 
3 
2 

1 

Wl 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 

60 
36 
42 
53 

47 

45 
42 
44 
40 
32 

30 
32 
33 
32 
31 
42 
27 
33 
22 
25 
19 
7 
9 
17 
12 

1 
1 
1 

(•) 
1 

«x 

2 

1 
2 
1 
1 

13 
23 
20 
20 
29 

32 
28 
27 
23 
23 

28 
42 
39 
32 
25 

41 
27 
34 
39 
43 

30 
12 
16 
15 
11 

2 
1 
1 
1 

(') 
1 

1 
2 
1 

1 

27 
15 
8 
8 
6 

6 
9 
16 
7 
6 

5 
8 
5 
5 
6 

10 

12 
10 

7 
11 

10 
5 
2 
3 

4 

(•) 
1 
1 

(«) 

(') 
(») 

». 

31 
18 
19 
12 
4 

15 
19 
16 
13 
15 

16 
17 
10 
10 

10 

22 
17 
29 
23 
16 

23 
7 
8 
16 
14 

1 
2 
2 

i 

2 
1 
1 
2 
1 

501 
444 
406 
419 
472 

503 
499 
413 
363 
393 

412 
515 
481 
482 
478 

780 
810 
756 
600 
557 

401 
186 
242 
302 
245 

37 
28 
21- 
12 
8 
6 
11 
22 

29 
26 
24 
22 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1901 

1905 

1905 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910. 

1911 

1912 

1913 

. - 

1914 

1915 

327 
668 
720 
616 
511 
324 
131 
201 
249 
223 

40 
SO 
18 

18 

7 
9 
5 
9 
21 
26 
24 
21 

1,107 

1916 

i,4ia 

1917 

1,470 

1918 

van 

L'OB 

1  25 

1919 

1920 

1921 

317= 

1922 

443= 

1923 

•■  en 

1924 

488 

1924 

January 

February 

March 

77 
58 
39 
26 

15 

14 

July 

It 

August 

September 

November 

December 

31 

50 
62 
48 
43 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Besearch .  Prior  to  1915  receipts  compiled  from  yearbooks  of  stock- 
yard companies;  subsequent  figures  compiled  from  data  of  the  reporting  service  of  the  Livestock,  Meats, 
and  Wool  Division. 

1  Figures  prior  to  1915  not  available.  '  Not  in  operation.  >  Not  over  600. 


982         Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agrieultwe,  1984 

Table  597. — Horses  and  mules:  Receipts  at  public  stockyards  in  the  United  States, 

1915-19H 


Market 


Albany,  N.  Y... 
Amarillo,  Tex_. 

Atlanta,  Oa 

Augusta,  Ga 

Baltimore,  Md.. 


Boston,  Mass 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.... 
Cheyenne,  Wyo_. 
Chicago,  111 


Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Cleveland,  Ohio.. 


Dayton,  Ohio 

Denver,  Colo 

Detroit,  Mich 

East  St.  Louis,  M_. 
El  Paso,  Tex 


Evansville,  Ind 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind... 
Fort  Worth,  Tex... 
Indianapolis,  Ind... 

Jacksonville,  Fla 


Jersey  City,  N.  J.. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Knoxville,  Term. . 
Lancaster,  Pa 


Laredo,  Tex. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.. 

Louisville,  Ky 

Marion,  Ohio 


Memphis,  Tenn__ 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Montgomery,  Ala. 
Nashville,  Term... 
New  Orleans,  La.. 


New  York,  N.  Y.._. 
North    Salt    Lake, 

Utah 

Ogden,  Utah 

Oklahoma,  Okla 

Omaha,  Nebr 


Pasco,  Wash 

Peoria,  111 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.... 
Portland,  Oreg 


Pueblo,  Colo 

Richmond,  Va.. 

Roanoke,  Va 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.. 
St.  Paul,  Minn.. 


San  Antonio,  Tex.. 

Seattle,  Wash 

Sioux  City,  Iowa... 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak 
Spokane,  Wash 


Toledo,  Ohio 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Wichita,  Kans 

Discontinued  ' 


Total 1,10c,  501 


Number 


6,006 

""§,"956 

3,237 

12,280 


165,253 
30,425 


71,  870 


270, 612 

7,1 


53,640 
28,203 


62,  122 

102, 153 

7,040 

1,017 


1,126 


17,447 


36,954 
41,  679 


389 
7,214 

48,  340 
4,668 

8,  359 


41,  254 
10,091 

14,094 


21, 742 
""3,"657 


14, 472 
7,509 


1916 


Number 
6,014 
14,  390 


13,  901 


8,106 
56, 482 


205,  449 
19, 671 


221 

52,  800 


266,  818 
23,385 


79,209 

29,  444 

526 

154,  721 

123,  141 

7,378 

1,417 


5,200 


39, 816 
1,714 


15,855 
852 

8,529 

1,785 


47,381 
27,486 


764 
11,002 
53,  505 
2,904 

8,250 
17, 514 


27,206 
11,  777 

41, 105 

20 

16, 717 


6,493 

1, 

178 
17,146 
49,  717 


1917 


Number 
3,303 
13,  367 


23,  125 
7,442 

627 

16,515 

5,639 

107, 311 

27,279 
9,060 

58 

19,  758 

13,  755 

279,  837 

15,052 

993 


115,  233 

61, 692 

131 

70,  268 

127,  823 

8,254 

8,342 


14, 127 


60,848 
1,849 
7,169 

74,280 
2,614 

7,574 

1,981 

25,425 
62,306 
32,  781 


637 

9,892 

39,073 

6,933 

6,665 
25,004 


33,584 
9, 

31,  898 


29,391 

49 

7,125 

V 

1,  556 
19,  312 
27,089 


1,477,9831,475,854 


1918 


Number 


14, 655 

78, 160 

33,  219 

8,670 

253 

10,034 

3,824 

87, 820 

18,521 
4,320 

74 

14, 599 

3,544 

241, 751 

9,126 

1,080 


78,  881 
19,608 


42,  185 
84,628 
6,430 
11,228 


16, 967 
141 

33,116 

2,185 

24,  102 

103, 818 

566 

307 

1,573 

18,809 
12,  687 
22,212 

159 
125 

7,800 
35,  265 

2,483 

3,798 
23,970 


39,260 
6,541 

29,955 
420 

23,306 

243 

4,733 

1, 

396 

11,150 

15,300 


1,  215, 776 


1919 


Number 


15,  014 
60,  327 
22,089 
4,961 

276 

18,  594 

2,076 

45,  762 

18,880 
5,260 

47 

22,  936 

1,835 

250, 311 

16,295 

1,135 


17,  591 

2,584 

141,  230 

13,931 

962 


60,  363 

9,080 

18 

10, 574 

82,  852 
7,214 
2,068 


11,  274 
977 

32,  598 

1,879 

22,291 

97,  425 

368 

1,952 

1,484 
6,467 
9,951 
25,201 

380 
171 

7,222 
17,992 

2,308 

3,812 

25,100 


43,  380 
11,228 

29,881 
923 

16,  272 

253 

2,926 

2,788 

30 

16,  750 

16,347 


1,067,597 


1920 


Num- 
ber 


12,804 
25,  931 
7,055 
4,313 


22,  526 

1,782 

43,020 

14, 181 
5,580 


45,  362 
8,814 


2,624 

71, 797 

4,160 

3,432 


9,031 
2,444 

8,006 
2,246 
11,969 
29,  572 
1,254 

1,723 

1,641 

5,630 
5,847 
18,751 

303 
535 

5,792 
20,472 

1,887 

3,563 
16,167 


29,768 
10,488 

24,573 

671 

23,238 

176 

2,535 

4,558 

60 

24,714 

7,512 


1921 


Num 
ber 

40 

2,050 

3,119 

905 

2,284 


23,687 

965 

33,723 

5,699 
2,300 


9,639 

667 

67,  756 

9,574 

43 


13,  086 
2,710 


1,602 

30,453 

2,27G 

1,360 


836 

14,770 
1,243 

4,002 
101 
51 


627 
1,460 
1,824 
6,779 

126 

501 

2,731 

10,742 

1,042 

857 
10,266 


11,  580 
4,848 

6,314 

292 

7,262 


960 
43 

10,885 


724,811317,445  442,646 


1922 


Num- 
ber 


3,331 

7,955 

269 

2,453 


21,  159 
3,264 
31,  689 

4,248 
2,020 


13,  485 

821 

95.04S 

6,106 

192 


28,  610 

2,481 

14 

1,267 

38,310 

4,057 

1,790 


2,718 
914 

46,249 

1,878 

14,133 


224 

1,007 

1,715 
1,387 
4,798 
8,871 

320 

475 

2,836 

14,131 

1,076 

1,314 
13,  161 


15,961 
2,053 

9,212 
443 

7,954 
37." 

1,103 

922 

220 

17,936 

691 


1923 


Num- 
ber 


6,  230 

33,  865 

471 

2,714 


18,  365 

1,365 

26,065 

4,244 
1,100 

52 

22,  591 

1,847 

101,  535 

6,758 

412 

2 

58,43: 

1, 409 

154 

678 

42,  987 

9,122 

2,603 

801 

130 

2,487 

480 

60,216 
1,502 
4,801 


Num- 
ber 

33 

6,994 

35, 195 

182 

1,416 


2,340 

2,867 
2,359 
8,321 
16,809 

226 

351 
2,902 
12,  442 
1,388 

1,429 
16, 185 
22 
15, 199  "ll,  066 

3, 309     3, 578 

10,631 
413 

14,  921 
370 
828 

442 

64 

22,  863 

431 


550, 703  467,  703 


Compiled  from  data  of  the  reporting  service  of  the 
>  Includes  only  those  markets  which  have  been  totally  discontinued. 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research 
Livestock,  Meats,  and  Wool  Division. 
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Table  598. — Horses  and  mules:  Receipts  at  all  public  stockyards,  1915-1924 

[Thousands— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

1915 

•97 

95 

95 

88 

98 

103' 

94 

74 

85 

Ill 

97 

70 

1,107 

1916 

118 

105 

111 

84 

120 

104 

162 

138 

139 

163 

129 

115 

1,478 

1017 

148 

95 

117 

93 

68 

63 

83 

68 

129 

236 

223 

163 

1,476 

1918 

161 

149 

13S 

44 

36 

45 

63 

84 

128 

162 

145 

76 

1,216 

1919.... 

115 

87 

71 

53 

37 

43 

53 

92 

148 

130 

146 

93 

1,068 

1920 

146 

112 

87 

48 

43 

34 

38 

75 

•  62 

40 

23 

17 

725 

1921 

35 

41 

44 

25 

18 

14 

11 

17 

22 

36 

29 

26 

317 

1922 

48 

37 

47 

29 

21 

16 

17 

24 

41 

61 

55 

47 

443 

1923 

86 

54 

61 

36 

20 

14 

17 

32 

50 

75 

59 

47 

551 

1924 

77 

58 

39 

25 

15 

14 

16 

31 

60 

52 

48 

43 

468 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  data  of  the  reporting  service  of  the 
Livestock,  Meats,  and  Wool  Division. 

Table  599. — Horses  and  mules:  Imports,  exports,  and  prices,  1896-1924 


Year 

ended 

June  30— 

Imports  of  horses 

Exports  of  horses 

Exports  of  mules 

Num- 
ber 

Value 

Average 
import 
price 

Number 

Value 

Average 
export 
price 

Number 

Value 

Average 
export 
price 

1898      .. 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910". 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922. 

1923 

1924 

9,991 
6,998 
3,085 
3,042 
3,102 

3,785 
4,832 
4,999 
4,726 
5,180 

6,021 
6,080 
5,487 
7,084 
11,620 

9,593 

6,607 

10,008 

33, 019 

12,652 

15,656 
12,684 
5,111 
4,003 
4,906 

4,044 
3,136 
2,816 
2,458 

$662,591 
464,808 
414,  899 
551, 050 
596,692 

985,738 
1,677,234 
1,  536,  296 
1,  460,  287 
1, 591, 083 

1,716,675 
1,978,105 
1,604,392 

2, 007, 276 
3,  296, 022 

2,692,074 
1, 923,  025 
2,126,875 
2,605,029 
977,  380 

1,618,245 

1,888,303 

1,187,443 

750,264 

799, 012 

L  205, 467 
531,  783 
845,658 
942,170 

$66.  32 
66.42 
134.  49 
181.15 
192  32 

260.43 
326.41 
307.32 
308.99 
307.16 

286.11 
325. 35 
292.40 
283.35 
283.65 

280.63 
291.06 
212.42 
78.89 
77.26 

104.03 

150.06 
232.33 
187.  43 
162.86 

298.09 
169.  67 
300.30 
383.31 

25,126 
39,  532 
51, 150 
45, 778 
64,722 

82,250 
103,  020 
34,007 
42,001 
34,822 

40,087 
33,882 
19,000 
21,616 

28,910 

25,145 

31,828 

28,707 

T2,776 

289,340 

357,653 

278,674 
84,765 
27,975 
18,952 

12,638 

17,827 
8,641 
11,693 

$3,530,703 
4, 769, 265 
6, 176, 569 
5, 444,  342 
7, 612, 616 

8, 873, 845 
10,  048,  046 
3, 152, 159 
,  3,189,100 
3,175,259 

4, 365, 981 
4,359,957 
2,612,687 
3,  386,  617 
4, 081, 157 

3,846,253 
4,764,816 
3,  960, 102 
3,  388, 819 
64,046,534 

73, 531, 146 
69,  525,  329 
14,  923,  663 
5,  206,  251 
3,286,066. 

1,923,041 

1,868,099 

1,  048,  339 

954,534 

$140. 52 
12C.64 
120.75 
118. 93 
117. 62 

107.89 
97.53 
92.69 
76.93 
91.19 

108.91 
128.68 
137.50 

156.67 
141. 17 

152.92 
136.81 
137.95 
148. 79 
221. 35 

205. 65 
213.60 
176.06 
186.10 
173.34 

. 
152.16 
104. 79 
121. 32 
81.63 

5,918 
7,473 
8,098 
6,755 
43,369 

34,405 
27,586 

4,294 
3,658 
6,826 

7,167 
6,781 
6,609 
3,432 
4,512 

6,585 
4,901 
4,744 

4,883 
65,788 

111,915 

136,689 
28, 879 
12,452 
8,991 

6,770 
11,241 
12,719 
16,170 

$406, 161 
546,331 
664,  789 
516,908 
3,919,478 

3,210,267 

2,  692,  298 
621,  725 
412,971 
645,464 

989,639 
850,901 
990,667 
472,  017 
614,094 

1,070,051 

732,095 

733,795 

690, 974 

12, 726, 143 

22,960,312 

27, 800,  864 
4,  885,  406 
2,  333,  929 

1,815,888 

1,063,254 
1,009,567 
1, 324, 566 
1,711,611 

$68.63 
72.97 
82.09 
76.52 
90.38 

93.31 
97.60 
121.60 

112.90 
110. 79 

138.08 
126.48 
149.90 
137.63 
136.10 

162.50 
149.38 
154.68 
141.51 
193.44 

205.16 

203.39 
169. 17 
187. 43 
201.97 

167.05 

89.81 

104.14 

106.85 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research. 
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Table  600. — Horses  and  mules:  Farm  price  per  head,  by  age  groups,  United  Slates, 

Jan.  1, 1894-1925 


Horses 

Mules 

Jan. 1 — 

Under  1 
year  old 

land 
under  2 

years 

2  years 
and  over 

Under  1 
year  old 

1  and 

under  2 

years 

2  years 
and  over 

1894 

$20. 19 
14.79 
ia49 
13.07 
14.94 

16.51 
19.44 
20.44 
22.02 
25.08 

26.86 
2a  05 
32.91 
39.12 
<>) 

(') 
46.05 
4a  09 

45.75 
48.75 

47.95 
45.  36 
44.30 
45.17 
45.20 

42.62 
37.22 
31.67 
26.32 
26.14 
24.03 
24.07 

$30.20 
22.39 
20.29 
19.47 
21.76 

24.05 
2a  67 
30.59 
33.39 
39.21 

42.19 
43.67 
51.36 
61.77 
(') 

(') 
72.63 
75.68 
71.96 

76.54 

74.87 
70.62 
69.08 
70.21 
70.21 

65.94 
6a  88 
49.72 
41.24 
41.01 
37.85 
37.65 

$57.32 
43.60 
39.73 

37.77 
40.78 

44.40 
53.01 
67.63 
63.99 
67.46 

73.68 
76.  30 
87.35 

101. 02 

(') 

(') 

116.57 
120.04 
114.24 
121.  06 

119.  77 
113. 10 
111.34 
112.64 
114.30 

108. 17 
103.63 
90.70 
76.  02 
75.07 
69.34 
07.68 

$2&79 
19.79 
17.87 
16.96 
18.03 

18.81 
22.71 
26.14 
27.01 
31.96 

34.39 
37.85 
4a  46 
51.35 
(') 

(') 
66.76 
59.89 
56.12 
59.31 

57.45 
51.80 
51.59 
53.98 
57.61 

59.14 
60.12 
47.49 
35.18 
34,20 
31.71 
31.41 

$39.11 
29.26 
26.46 
24.94 
26. 17 

27.20 
32.87 
37.74 
39.55 
47.73 

51.73 
56.93 
64.36 
74.73 
(») 

(') 
84.53 
sa  13 
sa  00 
86.56 

83.87 
76.46 
76.82 
80.28 
86,32 

89.14 
90.48 
71.76 
53.04 
51.54 
48.43 
47.13 

$72.99 

1895. ._ 

56.01 

1896- ._ 

5a  61 

1897 

4a  96 

1898 - 

51.46 

1899 

52,51 

1900 

62.21 

1901 

39.66 

1902 

73.61 

1903 

78.07 

1904 

84.94 

1906 

94.13 

1906 

106.04 

1907 _ 

120.82 

1908 

(») 

(') 
128.96 

1909 

1910 

1911 _ 

135. 11 

1912 

129.  46 

1913 - 

134.05 

1914 - 

133.76 

1916- 

121. 46 

1916.  -. 

1917. 

1918 

139.88 

1919.  -- ..- 

147.  65 

1920...- 

100.54 

1921 -. 

1922.               

1923 

1924-     - - 

91.61 

1925      

87.62 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
JNo  data. 


Table  601. — Horses:  Farm  price  per  head,  15th  of  month.   United  States, 

1910-1924 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Juno 

$151 
115 
145 
146 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Weight- 
ed av- 
erage 

1910- _.. 

$140 
143 
134 
140 

$147 
144 
137 
146 

$150 
145 
140 
146 

$154 
147 
142 
148 

$148 
146 
144 
146 

$148 
139 
142 
143 

$148 
141 
142 
141 

$145 
139 
141 
141 

$144 
137 
140 
138 

$143 
136 
139 
136 

$141 
134 
139 
135 

$146 

1911..- 

1912 _'___ 

1913 

Av.  1910-1913 

139 

144 

145 

148 

146 

147 

143 

143 

142 

140 

138 

137 

142 

1914 

137 
130 
128 
129 
130 
120 
118 

139 
132 
129 
131 
133 
121 
123 

138 
132 
131 
133 
137 
124 
127 

138 
132 
133 
136 
137 
127 
131 

139 
133 
134 
138 
136 
129 
132 

136 
132 
132 
137 
135 
127 
130 

137 
134 
133 
135 
132 
127 
127 

135 
131 
131 
132 
131 
125 
124 

132 
131 
131 
132 
128 
119 
119 

131 
129 
130 
130 
126 
114 
112 

130 
127 
129 
129 
122 
113 
103 

130 
126 
129 
129 
121 
113 
97 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Av.  1914-1920... 

127 

130 

132 

133 

134 

133 

132 

130 

127 

125 

122 

121 

128 

1921 

96 
82 
8! 
73 

98 
84 
85 
74 

101 
86 
86 

75 

100 
87 
86 
76 

98 
89 
88 
78 

98 
88 
87 
77 

94 

88 
85 
77 

93 

86 
78 
79 

89 
84 
82 
78 

85 
81 
80 

77 

82 
79 
78 
76 

81 
79 
75 
73 

92 

1922 

1923 

1924 - 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates,  as  reported  by  country  dealers. 
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Table  602. — Horses:  Farm  price  per  head,  ISth  of  month,  by  States,  1924 


State 

Jan. 
16 

Feb. 
15 

Mar. 
15 

Apr. 
16 

May 

15 

June 
15 

July 
15 

Aug. 
15 

Sept 
15 

Oct. 
15 

Nov. 
16 

Dee. 
15 

At. 

$160 
130 
130 
140 

$160 

125 
125 

$160 
130 
120 

$156 
130 
121 

$156 
130 
115 

$150 
130 
110 

$152 
130 
105 
150 

160 
117 
130 
110 

76 

74 
78 
88 
104 
99 

88 
100 
97 
71 
82 

100 
108 
92 
94 
66 

65 
67 
79 
60 
64 

71 
79 
66 
70 
61 

48 
63 
45 
46 
60 

57 
66 
86 

$194 
150 
100 
160 
160 

150 
120 
133 
110 
76 

80 
81 
86 
103 
96 

90 

97 
75 
82 

97 
110 
98 
96 
66 

69 
66 
83 
63 
66 

69 
75 
70 
70 
60 

47 
64 
45 
48 
60 

66 
70 
86 

$161 
148 
100 

$166 
150 
100 

-100 

$150 
95 

$145 
100 
93 

$154 

132 
110 

160 

150 
115 
130 
108 
75 

76 
80 
90 
105 
98 

90 
98 
95 
73 
80 

100 
110 
90 
93 
62 

65 
69 
79 
68 
63 

73 
82 

67 
69 
63 

47 
54 
43 
45 
59 

67 
68 
90 

125 

153 
112 
140 
105 

130 

158 
114 
145 
105 
72 

78 
78 
79 
96 
98 

77 
90 
93 
71 
78 

98 
100 
90 
88 
48 

65 
60 
70 
63 
66 

69 
66 
64 

85 
59 

45 
50 
43 
40 
65 

139 

150 
120 
126 
100 
70 

75 
80 
80 
102 
103 

90 
100 
90 
72 
78 

95 
102 
78 
89 
50 

58 
63 
70 
50 
63 

67 
74 
63 
68 
64 

44 
60 
44 
42 
54 

60 
81 
85 

140 
120 

120 
105 
70 

76 
80 
80 
100 
102 

90 
97 
92 
73. 
76 

94 
104 
80 
88 
62 

58 
65 
72 
61 
61 

69 
76 
64 
68 
61 

45 
61 
42 
43 

56 

68 
78 
87 

140 
122 
125 
110 
70 

74 
82 
-   86 
100 
100 

92 
100 
96 

75 
78 

95 
106 
86 
90 
53 

60 
66 
75 
63 
62 

70 
77 
64 
68 
61 

43 
53 
43 

44 
57 

59 
76 
88 
96 

67 
84 
78 
90 

146 
120 
125 
112 
72 

75 
83 
87 
100 
100 

91 
98 
96 
78 
80 

96 
108 
86 
92 
61 

63 

68 
78 
65 
60 

70 
78 
63 
66 
60 

45 
54 
46 
43 
68 

67 
72 
90 

146 
120 
125 
110 
70 

78 
80 
88 
105 
101 

89 
100 
100 
76 
82 

98 
109 
88 
93 
54 

64 
70 
SO 
67 
62 

72 

80 

65 
68 
62 

47 
56 
46 
43 
60 

57 
70 
90 

150 
118 
135 
108 
75 

78 
83 
84 
102 
92 

85 
95 
95 
73 
85 

95 
112 
96 
98 
66 

68 
67 
80 
60 
63 

68 
68 
67 

68 
69 

44 
53 
46 
49 
62 

150 
116 
140 
110 

148 

118 

131 

108 

72 

76 
85 
80 
100 
95 

80 
90 
90 
71 
83 

100 
109 
90 
98 
62 

70 
63 
75 
57 
64 

66 

67 
64 
65 
57 

45 
52 
44 
45 
68 

80 
82 
81 
100 
98 

80 
85 
92 
69 
80 

102 
105 
89 
94 
62 

70 
61 
73 

55 
60 

62 
70 
67 
60 
58 

43 

63 
46 

60 

77 

81 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

84 
101 
98 

87 

96 

Ohio 

94 

73 

80 

98 

107 

88 

93 

63 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

64 
66 
76 

56 

62 

68 

74 

65 

66 

Texas 

60 

45 

54 

44 

44 

58 

58 

70 

82 

76 
81 

72 

Utah    

80 

82 

86 

.70 
87 
76 
94 

66 
83 
76 
89 

66 
82 

75 
86 

65 
80 
75 
86 

62 
80 
75 
88 

60 

82 
72 
90 

65 
87 
80 
100 

67 
86 
78 
98 

65 
96 

62 
77 
78 
93 

69 
72 
73 
91 

64 

82 

76 

92 

United  States— 

7a  43 

7a  78 

75.46 

76.40 

77.56 

77.08 

77.47 

79.14 

r8.33 

76.64 

75.60 

72,93 

76.14 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates,  as  reported  by  country  dealers. 
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Table  603. — Livestock  in  specified  countries 
[Thousands—!,  e.,  000  omitted] 


Country 

Date 

Cattle1 

Swine 

Sheep 

Goats 

Horse: 

Mules 

Asses 

Mis- 

cella-. 

neous 

United  States  (see  gen- 

Jan.  1, 1914. ... 
Jan   1,1924.... 

Jan.  1,1910—. 
Jail.  1,1920— 

Apr.  15,1910- 
Jan.  1, 1920.... 
1923 

56,8a 

68.50C 

1 
1 
W 

w 

w. 

sw 

879 

m 

12 

« 

1,108 
1,022 

9 

85,867 
87,066 

11,484 
14,337 
2,356 
2,163 

89 
2 
2 

55,  OOC 
68.20C 

(<) 

1 
1 

81 
SS 

42, 2« 

38,  SIX 

8 

7! 

)    »3,03( 
•3,564 

i 

6 

46 
SS 

24, 14. 
19,96< 

i 

1 

4 

it 

(<> 

St 
67 

2 

216 
195 

8,384 
'9,488 

2,522 

2,390 

319 

282 

2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
88 
158 

8 

i 

326 

243 

97 

7,290 

5,854 

•    4,71£ 
6,814 

>12£ 

8; 

8 

Alaska     (on    farms 
and  not  on  farms).. 

>48 
'111 

e 

Hawaii    (on    farms 
and  not  on  farms).. 

6 
11 
(') 

6 
7 

i 

Porto  Rico  (on  farms' 
and  not  on  farms).. 

Apr.  15,1910.. 
Jan.  1, 1920 

Not.  1,1917... 
do 

Sept.,  1913 

Sept.,  1923 

1923 

106 

187 
4 

2 

112 
111 

8,901 
1,487 

801 

986 

1,932 

1,473 

93 
12 

6 
4 

1 
1 

Virgin  Islands: 

1 
(0 

8,811 
8,991 

1 

48,885 
88,809 

85,057 

78,803 

301 

597 

87 
12 
14 

2 
(«) 

3,848 
3,768 

1 

4,886 
'4,880 

262 
230 
239 

382 

38 
5 
.6 

2 

193 
174 

1 

W 
272 

269 

•202 

Andaman  and  Nicobar 
Islands  (British) 

"197 

June  1,1914.. .. 
Dec.  31, 1922.:. 

Dec.  81, 1913- . 
Dec.  31, 1922.. . 
Dec.  31,1910'. 
Mar.  7, 1923... 

1900.  .. 

565 
'683 

f 

4 

860 
'889 

13 

•13 

•11 

Azores  and  Madeira  Is- 

3 

9 

Bahamas 

1913 

1918 

1913 

4 

4 

1 
/ 

8 

6 

4 

6 

8 
6 
60 

1922 

Basutoland.... 

1911 

487 
674 

884 

426 

1,925 

1,603 

734 

"30,705 

184,871 

12 

111 

102 

206 

650 

■2,048 

■  *,  896 

8 

9 

6,037 

9,246 

2 
1 

■1,484 

■  1,  398] 

1,553 

1,176 

114 

18,401 

16, 169 

10  6 

14 

12 

8 

6 

546 

1,090 

14 

17 

3,434 

4,405 

1 

1,869 
1,864 

120 

189 

•126 

1,449 

10,550 

7,9S8 

31 

18 

15 

555 
937 

8,551 
8,988 

4 

6 

2,058 

2,754 

989 
894 

m 

238 

230 

•33 

468 

10,049 

6,087 

55 

14 

8 

517 

924 

1,632 

1,888 

30 
38 

■8 

203 

168 

1921 

Bechuanaland  Protecto- 

1911 

1921 

Dec.  31, 1910 » . 
Dec.  31, 1923... 
1910 

45 
3,2 
1,1 

173 
08 
66 

Brazil 

1912-13 

Sept.  1,1920... 
1923 

British  Cameron 

1913 

1 

2 

16 

21 

426 

898 

1 

1 

2,948 

3,631 

8 

5 
2 

2 
2 

1 
2 
24 
88 

1 

1 

6 

6 

t 

36 

147 
156 

10 
17 

1923 

British  South  West  Af- 
rica (former  German 
Southwest  Africa)  .... 

1913 

•1 

Bulgaria'1    

1923...... 

Dec.  31, 1910'. 
Dec.  31, 1920... 

1914 

« 

Cape     Verde     Islands 

1916 

Canada. 

June  30, 1914... 
June  15, 1923... 

1913 

9 

Cayman  Islands 
(British) 

1922- 

W 

(') 

Ceylon 

1913 

86 

501 

90 

60 

1 

1923 

1  Buffaloes  included  with  cattle  for  countries  reporting  buffaloes. 
1  Census  1910. 

•  Census  1920. 

'  Less  than  600. 

« Includes  22,000  reindeer  and  20,000  work  dogs  in  1910  and  93,000  reindeer  and  18,000  work  dogs  in  1920. 

•  Camels.  * 
'Year  1921. 

'Estimated  for  present  boundaries. 

•  Year  1920. 

10  Data  for  preceding  year. 

■■  The  number  of  work  animals  only  within  present  boundaries  in  1921  compared  with  the  estimated 
number  within  the  same  territory  in  1910,  in  parentheses,  is  as  follows:  Cattle,  876,000  (837,000) ;  buffaloes, 
148,000(150,000);  horses,  174,000(149,000). 
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Table  603. — Livestock  in  specified  countries — Continued 
[Thousands— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Country 

Date 

Cattle 

Swine 

Sheep 

Q  oats. 

Horses 

Mules 

Asses 

Mis- 
cella- 
neous 

Chile            

1913 

2,084 

1,996 

21,997 

15, 973 

3,035 

9,m 

336 

426 

3,141 

5,085 

61 

47 

4,596 

4,377 

2,718 

2,666 

847 
1 

184 

263 

76,819 

44,711 

711 

4,567 

4,569 

22,186 

22,232 

If 

288 
625 

(4 

489 

329 

4,934 

4,401 

526 

34 

44 

201 

30 

34 

4,394 

3,660 

139 

1922 

1914._ 

1916"..- 

1915___ 

1921 

1914___ 

64 
92 

1 

1 
1 

« 
105 
625 
844 

3 
692 
591 
605 

548 

16S 
1 
1 

S04 
273 
SIS 
429 

1 
(«) 

(') 

% 
37 

193 

210 

2 

2 

4 
4 

1 
1 

see 

398 

3,359 

2,848 

15 

46 
8 

w 

70 
114 

* 

8 

46 

77 

(«) 

W 
2 
4 

1923 

Dec.  31, 1913.. 
Dcc.31, 1923.. 
Mar.  31, 1914.. 
Mar.  31, 1923.. 

1910-11 

Dec.  31, 1920.. 

1913-14  * 

July  15, 1924.  . 

May  15, 1921.. 

37 

39 

2,516 

"12,201 

2,715 

2,862 

674 

"269 

"255 

1,322 

986 

533 

302 

1 

265 
177 
711 
1,221 
44 
29 

706 

67 

9 

43 

•  i 

Dominican  Republic 

(Santo  Domingo) 

Dominica  (British) 

66 

Dutch  East  Indies: 

Java  and  Madura  -  - . 

ig,  784 

15,060 

71* 

1 1, 874 

4 
3 

8 

14 

'1,169 

11,291 

528 
513 
517 
653 

■8 
■8 
4 
i 
49 
59 
1,605 

1,844 
15,338 
13,749 

290 

■       760 

151 

'84 

6 

'4,616 

■3,680 

97 

842 

1,421 

Outer  possessions — 

805 

4 
5 

6 
6 

252 
338 

M 

h 

2 
2 

4m 

378 
7,529 
5,406 

13 
26 

7 
2,663 

3,000 

113 

18 
26 

8 

816 
062 

486 
666 
1.1 
1, 

6S8 

667 

112 

69 

3 

1 

1,SS0 

1,671 

16, 176 

9,926 

298 

1, 

24 
31 
(«) 

633 

61 

67 

3 

4 
331 
401 

1 

>86 

14 

17 
■  11 

12 
1,510 
1,353 

28 

w  - 

Dutch     West     Indies: 
Curacao  and  depend- 

1916 

8 

8 
22 
22 

4 

6 

1 

1 

632 

603 

1923 

Dutch  Guiana  or  Suri- 

Dec.  31, 1918.. 
Dec.  31, 1923- 
1914 

•118 

September- 
October, 
1923. 

Summer,  1913 8 

1C23 

«141 

1915 

9 
10 

34 
47 

•51 

1922 

•68 

Falkland  Islands  (Brit- 

1913 

Faroe  Islands  (Danish). 

Fiji  Islands  (British)" 

1913 

7 

8 

1922 

September, 
1910. 

i«127 

•  in  63 

Dec.  31, 1913  «. 
Deo.  31, 1923- 

188 
192 

358 

284 

French  Cameron 

French   Equatorial   Af 

rica  (French  Congo) ', 

French     establishments 

1922 

45 
(') 

1913 

1923 

French  Indo-China 

1922 

1  Buffaloes  included  with  cattle  for  countries  reporting  buffaloes. 
'  Census  1920. 
«  Less  than  500. 

•  Camels. 

•  Estimated  for  present  boundaries.  . 

«  Excludes  provinces  of  Szechwan,  Kwangtung,  Yunnan,  Kweichow,  and  Hunan  in  1916.  The  number 
in  these  provinces  in  1914  were  estimated  as  follows:  Cattle,  8,476,000;  swine,  33,794,000;  sneep,4,279,000; 
horses,  567,000;  asses,  163,000.  .  tW.*.™. 

18  One  year  of  age  and  over,  30  per  cent  may  be  added  for  rough  approximation  of  number  under  that  age. 

»  No  official  estimate  was  made  of  hogs  over  1  year,  exclusive  of  boars  and  sows,  for  1920.  Assuming 
the  percentage  decrease  in  this  class  to  be  the  same  .as  that  for  all  other  swine  an  estimate  has  been  made- 
and  included  in  the  1920  figure. 

■•  Excludes  animals  belonging  to  British  Army. 

■•  Reindeer. 
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Table  603. — Livestock  in  specified  countries — Continued 
[Thousands— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Country 

Date 

Cattle 

Swine 

Sheep 

Goats 

Horses 

Mules 

Asses 

Mis- 
cella- 
neous 

French  West  Africa: 

1922 

£6 

102 

389 

400 

219 

563 

427 

1,215 

18,474 

16,691 

50 

80 

5 

17 

43 

3 

2 

6 

728 

22,533 

17,308 

11 

15 

111 
86 
91 
600 
2, 

527 

215 

2,324 

4,988 

6,105 

2 

3 

164 

105 

96 

500 

106 

676 

259 

1,724 

3,164 

4,675 

50 

>2 

1 

2 

3 

40 

3 

44 

30 

48 

3,807 

10  3,651 

2 

3 

2 

204 

177 

9 

7 

64 

86 

68 

(') 

1922 

1922 

102 

10  26 

8 

1 

56 

47 

79 

43 

92 

109 

105 

8 

9 

1923- 

1921 

038 

1922 

«32 

1922 

•4 

1923 

•  10  22 

Dec.  1,1913... 
Oct.  1, 1923— 
1913 

Gold  Coast  (British) 

1921 

Grenada  (Bri'csh) 

1911         

1918 

2 
346 
404 
51 
50 
188 
96 
180 

4 

5,884 

5,789 

12 

11 

514 

185 

5 

5 
3,759 
3,717 
17 
16 
11 
17 
23 

i 

121 

127 

4 

3 

33 

1 

250 

244 

4 

4 

1911 » 

665 

689 

26 

22 

557 

319 

489 

466 

1 

2 

2,193 

1,828 

27 

26 

'  143,179 

'145,000 

'14,046 

'34,375 

6,590 

6,624 

116 

141 

1,389 
1,459 
1,211 
1,608 
'419 
'422 
1 
3 

31 

33 

780 

3,190 

912 

911 

918 

1,285 

102 

83 

6,606 

7,819 

76 

146 

12 

40 

4 

9 

22 

17 

1921 

1914 

1920              

1913 

July,  1922 

1913-14-...-.... 

1918 

Honduras,  Republic  of— 

20 

4 

Hongkong  (British) 

1913.        

3,200 
2,473 

*«$ 

2.50S 

31 
32 

310 

512 

761 

1,101 

1,322 

1,281 

1 

2 

66 
100 

3 

12 

557 

487 

1,358 

1,697 

137 

89 

666 

'"400 

(') 
(0 

2,302 

1,352 

635 

571 

23,081 

22,082 

8, 

11,930 

11,616 

12,029 

10 

7 

3 
11 
(*) 
2 

8 

8 
34 

1 
3 

30,694 
24,333 
126 

7,306 

2,784 

3,146 

"17 

30 

89 
161 
10 
23 
129 
102 

(0 

1922.:... 

1911 » 

881 

717 

47 

61 

1,644 

1,684 

176 

515 

982 

1,015 

53 

50 

1,582 

1,676 

51 

53 

■8- 

2 
6 

3 

7 

1 

2 

320 

341 

451 

506 

19 

17 

3 

(') 

8 

1922 

1913 

1922 

1913-14- 

1921-22 

1913-14 

1921-22. 

Mar.  19, 1908  » 
1918 » 

79 

76 

1 

6 

392 

500 

1,508 
1,368 
32 

308 
872 
969 

17 

•492 

India  (native  States) 

Italy 

•410 
•54 
•118 

1913 

1922.. 

Japanese  Empire: 

Dec.  31, 1913 

Dec.31,1922— 
Dec.  31, 1913— 
1922       . 

Chosen  (Korea) 

1 
2 

13 
10 

Formosa  (Taiwan)— 

Dec.  31, 1913— 
Dec.  31, 1921— 
Dec.  31, 1913... 
Dec.31,1922-. 

Dec.  31, 1913— 
1922 

Kwantung      (Japa- 
nese leased  territory) 

2 
1 

6,500 

2,647 

996 

1,488 

1,152 

1,413 

5 

i 

299 

"175 

12 

8 

4,020 

3,406 

104 

20 

10 

10 

173 

'0  150 

26 

13 
17 

27 
30 

Kenya  Colony  and  Pro- 
tectorate (British  East 

Mar.,  1913 
June,  1923 
1913 

1 

36 

•150 

1923  . 

1913      

1923 

Dec.  1,1913— 
Dec.31,1922— 
1915 

Feb.  28, 1923— 
1922 

Malay      States,       Un- 
federated: 
Kedah 

1921 

Perlis     . 

1922 

1923 

1 

4 
7 
8 
3 

180 

15 

29 

1 

2 

300 
13 
44 

log 

7 

Malta-—— 

Mar.  31, 1914- 
1923 

3 

5 

1 

5 

7 

m 

Mauritius" 

1913. 

1923 

f 

'  '  Buffaloes  included  with  cattle  for  countries  reporting  buffaloes. 
'  Less  than  500. 
6  Camels. 
1  Year  1921. 

8  Estimated  for  present  boundaries. 
10  Data  for  preceding  year. 
"  Animals  on  sugar  estates  only . 
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Table  603.- — Livestock  in' specified  countries — Continued 
[Thousands— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


County 

Date 

Cattle 

Swine 

Sheep 

Goats 

Horses 

Mules 

Asses 

Mis- 
cella- 
neous 

1902 

5,142 
1,710 
■676 
1,683 

25 
303 
2,097 
2,063 
130 
Si 
B8 

b,obo 

3,546 

B52 

1,200 

2,910 

1,022 

1,131 

76 

120 

110  93 

200 

2 

2 

5,249 

"4,000 

1,293 
418 

ete 

552 
16 
49 

15 

1«24 

1,350 

1,519 

s,m 

1.S82 
3,175 
7,121 

10 

18  10 
842 
668 

4,206 
1,671 
1,062 
2,359 

29 

"34 
232 
272 

869 

S58 

1 

162 

SS4 
B49 
23 

63 

B88 

1923           

1915 

'22fi 
483 

«59 

1923 

0  106 

Mozambique       (Portu- 
guese East  Africa) 

1913  . 

1923            

June,  1913 
May-June,1921 

334 
364 

7 

IS 

16 

404 

331 

« 

New  Caledonia  (French) 

1911 

19 

H 

S49 

,  421 

IB 

75 

86 

BS,  996 

1023,585 

(') 

15 

14 

6 

i»17 

/ 

1921 , 

April,  1911 

Jan.  31, 1924... 
1908 

() 

(4  10) 

6 

W 
1 

1921           

1922    

51 
158 
237 
23 
30 
(') 
30 

Wl 

61 

M87 

429 

2,017 

4,477 

5,231 

5,171 

1,111 

921 

10 

22 

3,262 

2.926 

11,250 
6,722 
2,037 
1,038 
423 

8 

1,832 

990 

1,525 

28 

60 

271 

(') 
W 

600 

"600 

11,034 

104 

223 
4,268 
2,178 
S,07S 
3, 851 

300 
10317 

11,128 
12,481 

41,995 

32,476 

33,237 

9,314 

21 

4 

S 

4,272 
222 
242 
137 
176 
496 
5 

1 

1 

87 

M93 

74 

529 

892 

1,0S4 

1,493 

602 

»20 

558 

585 

1,160 

758 

4,442 

1,745 

1 
1 

171 
162 
193 

(') 
10  6 
15 

478 

"490 

119 

179 

m 

3,385 

S,B01 

88 

90 

3 
1,911 
1,828 

22,169 
14,351 
10,239 
5,466 
74 

8 

1 
1 
5 

ft 

81 
166 
(0 

442 

0 104 

Dec.  31, 1907.. 
Nov.  20, 1923__ 
Mar.  31, 1914.. 
1922      

Nyasaland  Protectorate  - 

(<) 

« 

1923 

«16 

1916    

2 

Papua  (territory  of  Brit- 

1913 

1921     

17 
M19 

W   0 
18 

is  20 

1915 

1923 

Apr.  1,1923... 
Dec.  31, 1913.  . 

»2,200 

Philippine  Islands— 

Ml,  047 
»1, 536 

Pre-war 

Sept.  30, 1921 
October,  1906.. 
March,  1920... 

1911-12 

Dec.  31, 1923— 

1910-11* 

1923 

8,351 

7,896 

70S 

741 

719 

1,921 

15,648 

»5,739 

30,132 

27,747 

15,609 

7,278 

284 

J 

1 

68 

144 

2 

1 
3 

20 

10 

( 

11 

Russia    (European,   in- 
cluding Ukraine  and 
Northern  Caucasia)  --- 

1913  • 

1913 ! 

1922" 

1906 

St.  Helena  (British) 

1921 

W 

1 

St.  Lucia  (British) 

1914 

1922  . 

Seychelles  Islands  (Brit- 
ish) 

1919 

14 

1 

1 

14,501 

16,270 

2 

21 

1,246 

2,879 

3,435 

w 

6 

3 

749 

»864 

(') 

2,710 
4,728 

141 

8 

8 

1913  . 

1923 

(«) 

(<) 

Siam 

Mar.  31, 1913- 
Mar.31, 1924.. 
1910 

Sierra  Leone  (British)... 

1 

1 

1,666 

16,441 
18,550 

1921 

Somaliland  (Italian).     . 

February,1920 
1913 

3,394 

3,804 

11 

542 
1,626 

•  2, 101 

948 
1,100 

849 
1,033 

•6 

1923 

«4 

1  Buffaloes  included  with  cattle  for  countries  reporting  buffaloes. 

<  Less  than  600. 

'  Camels. 

8  Estimated  for  present  boundaries. 

'0  Data  for  preceding  year. 

>»  Year  1916. 

"In  rural  districts  only.  The  numbers  in  cities  on  Jan.  1, 1918,  compared  with  Dec.  31, 1907,'in  paren- 
theses were  as  follows:  Cattle,  3,754  (5,133);  swine,  4,478  (B,772);-sheep,  1,479  (1,650);  goats,  843  (600); 
horses,  7,945(8,580). 

"Unofficial. 

"Year  1918. 

™  Llamas  and  alpacas. 

"  Carabao. 

>•  European  owned. 

» Includes  1920  census  figures  for  Turkestan  and  Azerbaijan. 
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Table  603. — Livestock  in  specified  countries — Continued 
[  Thousands — i.  e.,  000  omittedl 


Country 


Straits  Settlements  and 
Labuan_ 


Swaziland  (British). 
Sweden 


Switzerland.. 


Syria 

Tanganyika  Territory 
(former  German  East 
Africa) 


Trinidad  and  Tobago . . . 
Tunis 


Turkey,  European  and 
Asiatic. 

Turks  and  Caicos  Islands 

Uganda  Protectorate 

Union  of  South  Africa 

United  Kingdom: 

England  and  Wales.. 

Scotland.... 

Northern  Ireland—.. 

Irish  Free  State — 

Uruguay. 

Venezuela 

Yugoslavia 


Comparable  totals:  M 

Pre-war.. 

Post-war.. 

Estimated       world 
totals  ". 

Pre-war.; 

Post-war— 


Date 


1913...- 

1919 

1913 

1923 

Estimated 
av.,  1913-14 

1920—- 

Apr.  11, 1911. 
Apr.  11, 1921.. 
1923 


1911 

1923 

Mar.  81, 1914 


Dec.  31, 1913. 

1923 

1907    and 

1909 «« 

1923 ■-. 

1913 

1919 

May  31, 1914 

1923 

Dec.  31, 1911.. 
Apr.  30, 1922.. 

June  4, 1914... 
June  4, 1924... 
June  4, 1914... 
June  4, 1924.. 
June4,:914«. 
June  4, 1924... 
June  4, 1914"., 
June  4, 1923- 

1908 

1923- 

1912 

1922 

1910-11 « 

Jan.  1,1924.. 


Cattle 


3,069 
2,736 
1,443 
1,425 
196 


V 

3,800 

13 

10 

217 

400 

"6,438 

3,551 

1 

1 

775 

920 

6,797 

9,201 

5,878 
5,894 
1,215 
1,163 
.  815 
736 
4,237 
4,216 

8,m 

«9,000 

2,004 
2,778 
6,165 
3,870 


518,957 
678,666 


666,000 
625,600 


Swine 


168 

267 

9 

10 

1,023 

1,011 

570 

640 


79 


8 


1,082 
941 

2,481 

3,227 

153 

198 

222 
140 
1,083 
1,166 
ISO 
18  304 
1,618 
■0  512 
3,966 
2,497 


179, 115 
179,234 


260,800 
261,400 


Sheep 


Goats 


170 

76 


1,206 
1,668 
'   181 

2,047 


164 

119 
113 
HI 

sso 

907 


2,793 

3,940 

2. 


3 

729 

1,461 

'16,218 

11,914 


W506 

777 

» 14, 634 


8 


637 
267 
SO,  657 
31,696 

17,260 

14,843 
7,028 
6,840. 
366 
609 
3,234 
2,994 

te,tm 

17,  610 
177 

10113 
10,498 

7, 


"558,968 
38490,043 


636,900 
663,  700 


837 
11,761 
8,337 


44 
65 
198 

195 
$0 
"12 
1,667 
"2,166 
2,920 
1,730 


a  1108,603 
'2100,441 


150,300 
139,000 


Horses 


Mules 


728 
144 

m 


m 


5 
4 
37 
72 

960 
350 


719 


1,400 

V 
209 
193 
133 
96 
486 
312 

see 

18  555 
191 
1°  168 
1,188 
1,063 


"111,801 
"92,896 

118,800 
100,200 


8 


w 


163 
78 


94 

129 


w 


30 
24 
22 


25 


96 
123 


1,411 


SS7 


10 


234 
220 


ii.M 

is  3 

89 

313 

io  66 

1»20C 

24 

91 

10  16 

■0  89 

••11,609 
8011,376 


12,200 

12,300 


36  8,177 
»8,305 


14,300 
13,900 


Mis- 
cella- 
neous 


»114 


«248 
•  52 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research .    Census  returns  are  in  italics;  other  returns  are  in  Roman. 

United  States  figures  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  estimates  prepared  in  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
by  adjustment  of  the  census  figures  to  a  Jan.  1  basis  and  include  all  ages  and  all  animals  in  towns,  villages, 
and  ranges,  as  well  as  on  farms.  The  estimates  of  the  Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates  have 
been  used  to  obtain  the  fluctuations  between  census  years.  The  figures  for  horses  and  mules  comprise 
those  of  the  Division  of  Crops  and  Livestock  Estimates  for  animals  on  farms  and  the  1910  and  1920  census 
figuresior  animals  not  on  farms. 

•Less  than  600. 

'Camels. 

oEstimated  for  present  boundaries. 

"Data  for  preceding  year. 

"Year  1909  for  Asiatic  Turkey  and  1907  for  European  Turkey. 

"In  addition  there  were  832,163  buffaloes. 

wTneaUotals  are  for  countries  giving  both  pre-war  and  post-war  estimates.  The  latest  Pre-W»^j2»]* 
giving  statistics  for  each  class  of  animal  is  compared  with  the  most  recent  estimates  arable,  to  Muntnes 
having  changed  boundaries  estimates  nave  been  made  of  the  number  of  livestock  within  the  present  terri- 
tory.   Estimates  from  China  have  been  omitted  from  these  totals. 

8i  13  482,000  designated  as  "sheep  and  goats"  included  with  sheep. 

82  6,993,000  designated  as  "sheep  and  goats  "included  with  sheep. 

8894,000  designated  as  "horses,  mules,  and  asses"  and  "horses  and  mules'  included  with  horses. 

8*11,000  designated  as  "  ehorses,  mules,  and  asses  "  and  "  horses  and  mules    included  with  hbrses. 

'•3,449,000  designated  as  "mules  and  asses"  included  with  mules. 

»8i,865,000  designated  as  "mules  and  asses"  included  with  mules.  TO^,Pf,„» 

"  These  totals  include  China  and  rough  estimates  for  all  other  countries  not  reporting. 
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Table  604. — Poultry  and  chickens  on  farms,  and  chicken  eggs  produced,  United 

States,  1919-1925 


On  hand  Jan.  1 

Production 

Year 

All  poultry 

Chickens 

Chickens 

Chicken  eggs 

Number 

Value 

Number 

Value 

Number 

Value 

Dozens 

Value 

Thou- 
sands 

Thousand 
dollars 

Thou- 
sands 

Thousand 
dollars 

Thou- 
sands 
473,  302 
474,700 
549,  700 
579,000 
648,900 
678,300 

Thousand 
dollars 
386,240 
412,  734 
392,  334 
378,  450 
417,  080 
445,018 

Thou- 
sands 
1,664,045 
1,647,043 
1,888,318 
1,970,765 
2,176,668 
1,968,276 

Thousand 
dollars 
676, 137 

1920 

1 372, 825 
370,  600 
423,  400 
439,900 
487,  700 
442,800 

■  373, 394 

i  359,  537 
357,  700 
408,600 
424,800 
470,  300 
427,000 

i  349,  509 
319,  415 
330,  015 
316,  940 
348,105 
336,177 

725,188 

1921.. 

652,616 

1922.  .           

509,592 

1923 

593, 648 

1924 - 

373,880 
349,006 

521, 574 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates.  i  Census. 

Table  605. — Poultry:  Number  of  different  kinds  in  specified  countries  1 
[Thousands— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Country 

Date 

Chick- 
ens 

Turk- 
keys 

Ducks 

Qeese 

Guinea 
fowls, 

pigeons, 
and 

undesig- 
nated 

poultry 

Total 

United  States 

Apr.  15,1910.. 
Jan.  1, 1920.... 
Jan.  1, 1921.... 
Jan.  1. 1922.... 
Jan.  1, 1923.... 
Jan.  1, 1924-.. 
Apr.  16,  1910.. 
Jan.  1, 1920.... 
Apr.  15,  1910.. 
Jan.  1,  1920._. 
Apr.  15,  1910.. 
Jan.  1, 1920.... 

180,341 

$59,  637 

367,700 

408,600 

424,800 

474,500 

5 

6 

■      64 

66 

S99 

599 

IS 

31, 743 

5,707 

4,046 

666 

29,773 

41,356 

128,560 

15, 140 

20,000 

869 

3,689 
3,687 

1,907 
8,818 

4,432 
8,939 

4,496 
3,904 
12,900 
14,800 
16,100 
17,100 

895,  86S 

378, 886 
370,600 

423,400 

439,900 

491,600 

i 

a 

12 

il 

B00 

to„ 
us 

9 
9 
8 
(») 
647 
74 

m 

K 

2 

5 

4 
8 
46 
57 

5 
98 

79 
866 

678 
13 

Dec.  31, 1910- 
Mar.  1923  »— . 
Dec.  31,  1900.. 
1914              .  . 

1,990 
115 

S7S 

1,601 

35,981 

5,907 

4,768 

666 

June  1, 1911... 
June  15,  1923. . 
1919 « 

863 
2,105 

49 
51 

627 

1,046 

41, 397 

1,022 

793 

638 
961 

31,793 

45,468 
169,947 

July  15,  1914.  . 
July  15,  1923 «. 
Sept.  1,  1920— 
1921 

162 
283 

16,373 

21,127 

10 
18,982 
71,880 

879 

18,982 

Dec.  1.-1913... 

71,880 

Dec.  1,1922... 
1917 

58,144 

1,668 

6,392 

65,206 

3,794 

5,073 

6  50,000 

«  65, 000 

3,794 

1920    

5,073 

Italy 

1908         

•50,000 

1924 

8  65,000 

i  Census  returns  in  italics;  other  returns  in  Roman.  For  earlier  years  see  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Yearbook  for  1923,  p.  1037.  No  data  available  for  Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium, 
Brazil,  Chile,  France,  Hungary,  India,  Rumania,  Tunis,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 

» Less  than  500. 

•  New  boundaries. 

'  Excluding  provinces  of  Kwangtung,  Kwangsi,  Szeehwan,  Yunuau,  and  Kweichow. 
"Includes  South  Jutland,  where  the  number  of  chickens  amounted  to  900,000  in  1923;  turkeys  3,000; 
ducks  14.000;  geese  13,000.  , 

•  Unofficial  estimates  based  on  information  gained  from  poultry  investigators,  instructors,  wholesalers, 
and  superintendents  of  markets  in  important  Italian  cities. 
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Table  605. — Poultry:  Number  of  different  kinds  in  specified  countries — Contd. 

[Thousands— i.  e.  000  omitted] 


Country 

Date 

Chick- 
ens 

Turk- 
keys 

Ducks 

Geese 

Guinea 
fowls, 

pigeons, 
and 

undesig- 
nated 

poultry 

Total 

Japanese  Empire: 

1913 

19,533 
27,731 

337 

496 

19, 870 

1921 

28,227 

Chosen  (Korea)  and  Kara- 

1913 

4,211 
6,002 

■39 

4,  211 

1920 

6,002 

Kenya  Colony   (British   East 

TS9 

Dec.  31, 1922.. 
M  a  y-J  u  n  e , 

1910. 
M  a  y-J  u  n  e , 

1921. 
1911 

428 
9,778 

9,  eei 

3,215 
3,  492 
1, 391 

428 

.0,  77« 

9,661 

98 

73 
3 

S29 

S80 

8 

45 
46 
10 

e 

3,693 

Jan.  31, 1921... 
Sept.  30, 19078. 
June  20, 1918  >. 
June  20, 1918.. 

3,991 

1,412 

1,676 

1,736 

2,434 

161 

1,676 

1,736 

Sept.30, 1921.. 
Dec.  31, 1923.. 

19,  Ufi 

S.609 

25,  191 

161 

Russia: 

European,    including    Uk- 
raine and  Northern  Ca-i- 

1920 

1920 

63,  773 
12,978 

309 
80 

1,801 
927 

4,829 
2,419 

70,  712 

16,411 

25,103 

25,103 

Swcden 

lunol,  1917 

Juno  1, 1919... 
1918 

li,  035 
4,  $29 
2,  386 

5 
4 

23  j          17 
17  1          21 

19 

49 

6,080 

4,871 

2,405 

Apr.  21, 1921.. 
1909.     

3,296 

35,003 

35,  068 

1911 

Apr.  30,  1922  __ 

June 4,  J908... 
June  4,  1913... 
June  4,  1921... 
June  4, 1913... 
June  4, 1921... 
June  4, 1922... 
June  4, 1914 

0,  SSI 
9,182 

28,249 
29,026 
24,816 
4,  054 
4,216 
.  4, 276 

269 
262 

028 

652 

445 

57 

70 

67 

416 

2,669 

2,188 

2,391 

209 

240 

243 

272 
204 

686 

577 

517 

21 

23 

22 

i  0,53  4 

United  Kingdom : 

England  and  Wales  » 

10,064 

32,  232 
32, 443 
28, 109 

4,341 

4,549 

4,008 

26,919 
24,424 
IS,  17S 

20,919 

June  4, 1918. — 

24,424 

Jan.  31, 1921... 

16, 175 

i  Owned  by  Europeans  only. 

8  Rural  communities  only. 

•  The  agricultural  schedule  for  1921  included  an  inquiry  as  to  the  number  of  poultry  on  farms  on  June  4. 
Similar  inquires  were  made  in  1908  and  1913. 

>o  It  was  found  impracticable  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  poultry  in  1919  and  1920,  but  the 
returns  indicated  an  increase. 
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Table  606. — Poultry,  dressed:  Receipts  at  four  markets,  1980-1924 
[Thousand  pounds— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Market  and  year 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


June 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Total 


Boston: 

1920.. 

1921 

1922.- 

1923. 

1924 

New  York: 

1920_ 

1921 

1922 

1923.- 

1924 

Philadelphia: 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Chicago: 

1920 

1921 

1922.. 

1923 

1924 

Total  four  mar- 
kets: 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 


749 
229 
765 
785 
607 

557 
006 
909 
335 
927 

881 
071 
790 
530 
818 

1,687 
1,328 
1,042 
i,208 
;,043 


1,597 
1,465 
2,478 
2,917 
3,072 

3,928 

5,190 
6,371 
8,590 


1,906 
1,411 
1,077 

1.! 

1,704 


2,794 
3,394 
4,057 
6,675 


,037 
,707 
,705 
,946 
,235 

,367 
,021 
,399 
,916 
368 

918 
006 
664 
042 
194 

816 
104 
744 
532 
385 


1,464 
1,795 
2,551 
2,439 
2,602 

5,480 
4, 
7, 

6,804 
10, 172 

1,466 
1,303 
1,182 
1,055 
1,234 

1,512 
2,421 
2,744 
2,912 
3,311 


2,221 
2,086 
2,883 
2,778 
2,952 

5,292 
6,150 
8,822 
8,589 
10, 157 

1 

i;665 
1,304 
1,509 
1,458 

2,369 

2,524 
3,597 
3,329 
3,295 


1,858 
1,499 
2,091 
2,427 
3,492 

6,129 

5,314 
6,785 
9,414 
10,502 

1,019 
1 

1,237 
1,343 
1,536 

2,379 

2,097 
3,590 
3,679 
4,042 


1, 
2,437 

2,198 
2,661 
2,856 

4,428 
8,992 
7,768 
9,497 
10,504 

1,215 
1,419 
1,217 
1,618 
1,660 

2,659 
2,615 
4,250 
4,018 
2,523 


2,096 
2,482 
2,479 
2,674 
3,270 

6,273 

10,277 
9,115 
9,653 

12, 981 

1,044 

1,587 
1,237 
1,348 
1,421 

3,370 
3,804 
4,290 
4,724 
2,196 


2,628 
3,581 
3,306 
4,418 
4,402 

8,053 
11,887 
12,594 
16,509 
15,916 

1 

21020 

1,356 

1,749 

1,873 

4,001 
4,157 

4,178 
5,411 
4,791 


5,911 
7,472 
7, 

10,  752 
11,842 

17,651 

21, 182 
22,232 
26,822 
28,875 

2,348 

2,882 
2,653 
3,281 
4,053 

10, 762 

15,723 
13, 167 
15,163 
15,  675 


7, 

9,791 
10,444 
11,526 
13,724 

23,718 
27,208 
32,538 
27,289 
35,464 

6, 

5,905 

6,655 

6,542 

7,075 

19,153 

17,082 
23,320 
27,743 
21,805 


34,086 
39,921 
44,563 
66,013 
61,264 

101,093 
124,  551 
138, 212 
163,948 
179,362 

21,606 
22,892 
21,319 
24,611 
27,640 

57,324 
64,992 
73,661 
90,273 
88,464 


8,411 
10,860 
13,320 
16,  752 
20,344 


9,922 
10,402 
14,373 
13,  210 
17, 319 


11,168 
12,325 
16,606 
16,206 
17,862 


11,385 
10, 136 
13,703 
16,863 
19,  572 


15,463 
15, 433 
17,794 
17,543 


12,783 
18,160 
17, 121 
18,399 
19,868 


16,270 
21,645 
21,434 
28,087 
26,982 


47,  259 
45,540 
56,018 
60,445 


56,148 
59,986 
71, 957 
73,100 


214,109 
252,356 

277,755 
334,846 


78,068356,730 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Division  of  Dairy 
and  Poultry  Products. 
Gross  weight. 


Table  607. — Poultry,  dressed:  Receipts,  gross,  at  five  markets,  by  States  of  origin, 

1924 

[Thousand  pounds—!,  e.,  000  omitted] 

BOSTON 


State 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Total 

Ill 
3,294 
605 
628 
126 

32 
59 
1 
11 
81 

193 
70 

118 
2,343 
487 
489 
128 

3 
26 
76 

4 
49 

76 
82 

7 
34 

3 

116 
20 
88 

161 

8 

1 

84 

1,603 

338 

176 

80 

2 
14 

5 
17 

19 

132 

7 

63 

1 

210 
37 
29 

122 
1 

887 
246 
218 
103 

2 
11 
9 
9 
9 

54 
201 

16 

1,183 

382 

164 

255 

3 
9 

38 

1,077 

510 

221 

349 

1 
39 

46 
970 
565 
357 
366 

19 

5 
617 
660 

447 
238 

21 
38 

3 

898 
688 
447 
121 

40 

1,289 

990 

679 

162 

20 
3,017 

928 
1,002 

379 

415 
178 
2 
40 
198 

760 

231 

29 

97 

9 

325 

74 

404 

260 

2 

106 
2,390 

983 
2,007 
.  557 

376 
117 
2 
80 
302 

1,719 

601 

94 

197 

8 

85 

159 

217 

398 

2 

41 
3,002 

22 
137 
223 

587 

19,568 
7,382 

6,834 
2,864 

854 

63 

133 

1 

47 

118 

255 
273 

706 

91 

13 
23 

179 

17 

22 

29 
39 

217 
127 

67 
75 

298 
210 

341 
911 

75 
284 

213 
250 

3,879 

2,540 
137 

80 
3 

132 
22 
44 

134 

5 

21 

93 

1 

97 

3 

6 

173 

1 

72 
23 

98 
2 

34 

242 
2 

19 

156 
6 

13 

140 

7 

32 

65 
8 

25 

1,336 

New  Hampshire 

60 

1,111 

315 

Ohio 

8 
100 
23 

16 
141 
16 

76 

88 
29 

37 

66 
45 
26 

97 

58 

1 

165 
68 

1,216 
1,738 

Pennsylvania 

114 
100 

3,183 
68 
144 
87 

6,185 

4 
5 

549 

2 
2 

294 

3 

51 
78 

1 
21 
12 

1 
93 
97 

2 
74 
32 

2 
45 
19 

10 
40 
34 

105 

612 

112 

149 

1,686 
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Table  607. — Povitry,  dressed:  Receipts,  gross,  at  five  markets,  by  States  of  origin, 

1924 — Continued 

[Thousand  pounds—  i.  e.,  000  omitted] 

NEW  YORK 


State 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Total 

8 

9 

6,126 

1,106 

2,302 

1,024 

219 

76 

40 

75 

496 
1,202 
418 
468 
29ft 

40 

384 
129 

86 
188 

127 

1,259 

13 

6 

4,493 

834 

1,380 

430 
139 
126 
21 
134 

689 
885 
539 
292 
531 

34 
383 
199 
34 
32 

187 
297 

144 

2 

4,352 

1,061 

597 

460 

449 

13 

11 

22 

426 
687 
236 
88 
491 

6 

387 

158 

68 

48 

70 
162 

39 

4 

3,048 

936 

223 

284 

616 

10 

64 

11 

178 
420 
146 
43 
821 

3 

139 

2 

76 

82 

4 

4,135 

1,083 

691 

437 
676 

20 
331 

62 

138 

863 

79 

60 

309 

6 

8 

3,781 

709 

873 

622 
392 
42 
38 
44 

441 

1,384 

283 

54 

183 

4 

6 

3,622 

881 
1,012 

583 
309 
52 
236 
264 

664 
1,446 

286 
52 
62 

66 

8 

3,120 

692 

1,078 

794 

239 

54 

77 

143 

438 
1,724 

279 
47 
93 

6 

6 

4,069 

1,364 

1,599 

651 

391 

56 

79 

80 

774 
1,782 

510 
71 
40 

3 

4 
4,922 
1,142 
2,378 

959 
442 
80 
22 
119 

1,124 

2,184 

631 

74 

41 

103 

10 

6,833 

2,031 

3,057 

1,029 

721 

178 

68 

297 

1,952 

2,647 

666 

166 

91 

125 
828 
704 
119 
219 

621 

4,867 

44 

431 

21 

702 

466 

1 

65 
17 

9,846 
3,057 
3,585 

1,156 
489 
252 
432 
148 

1,824 

3,614 

649 

256 

169 

307 
901 
739 
128 
452 

671 

5,009 

69 

468 

462 
659 
162 

528 

84 

57,246 

44,886 

18,776 

8,429 

5,082 

969 

Miptiigftn..---- 

1,408 
1,399 

9,143 

18,629 

4,610 

1,661 

New  York ... 

3,120 

Ohio 

515 

310 
196 
43 

261 
96 
60 
46 

241 
126 

130 
90 

83 
47 

290 
69 

169 
162 
102 
71 

386 

78 

170 
77 

195 
65 

S56 

.53 

2 

344 

236 
16 

286 

2 

157 

131 

671 
20 

"354" 

48 

205 

17 

4,338 

2,653 

Pennsylvania^ 

1,148 
1,299 

202 
47 

349 
132 

4,070 

12,108 

115 

Virginia 

112 

56 

290 
76 

68 

12 

11 

2 
41 
11 

2 

33 

18 
108 
23 

214 

27 

222 

16 

148 

208 
59 

403 

1 

261 

30 

2,689 

173 

109 
82 

28 

6 

10 

2,862 

1,458 

175 

'  1 

PHILADELPHIA 

3 

1,199 

84 

169 

120 

1 

6 

281 

91 

32 

28 

82 

3 

43 

122 

1 
68 

3 
22 

161 

69 

29 

7 

2 

734 

78 

61 

114 

43 

9 

72 

47 

67 

4 

113 
1 

28 
127 

1 
60 

9 
24 

166 
68 
2 
9 

2 

901 

61 

36 

48 

81 
3 

65 
28 

2 

126 

2 

6 

53 

24 

62 

1 

3 

499 
81 
27 
33 

63 
3 

4 
84 
68 

1 
3 

.4 
1 

21 

1 
68 

8 
451 
66 
70 
36 

89 

4 

21 

74 

93 
26 
9 

2 

621 

74 

39 

33 

105 
7 
101 
107 
62 

2 
569 

91 
120 

61 

42 
30 
76 
26 
84 

3 
528 
146 
116 

2 
478 

99 
206 

23 

.7 
726 

42 
316 

62 

23 

1,163 

140 

334 

109 

4 

36 
308 
131 

31 

104 

4 

42 

266 

246 

140 

41 

202 

469 
176 
23 
72 

20 

1,687 
289 
401 
313 

31 
46 
976 
250 
77 

1 

326 

1 

476 

227 

192 

105 

8 

549 

644 
246 
92 
111 

77 

9,466 

1,231 

7,883 

939 

459 

1 
101 

74 

10 

6 

67 

'■46 

.40 

(76 
21 
.5 

12 

190 

45 

1 

23 

33 
6 

163 

2,263 

1,003 

453 

IK                "    ' 

asw 

1 
8 

1 

213 
2 

1,041 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio -. 

66 
695 

7 
76 

59 

63 
70 

70 

143 
65 

137 

106 

69 

26 

60 

76 

92 

43 

71 

1,206 

880 

919 
62 

1 

141 
50 
22 

W 

140 
60 
31 
2 

165 
54 

147 
69 

117 
49 
40 

90 

48 
29 

104 
51 

115 
62 

2,448 

West  Virginia 

892 
26R 

21 

24 

2M 
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Table  607. — Poultry,  dressed:  Receipts,  gross,  at  five  markets,  by  States  of  origin, 

4 — Continued 


[Thousand  pounds— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 
CHICAGO 


State 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

32 

167 

2,220 

2,706 
292 

30 

46 

1,924 

696 

340 

232 

25 

94 

1,475 

1,726 

130 

59 

13 

1,100 

6 

306 

292 
138 

91 

66 

1,284 

1,031 

90 

95 
11 

663 

8 

228 

187 
131 

75 

58 

1,717 

781 

35 

104 

13 

348 

9 

210 

26 
51 
18 
68 

24 

51 

1,276 

607 

61 

82 
11 

140 
6 

321 

4 
67 
61 
41 

1 
97 
79 
18 

66 
307 

8 

52 

1,068 

699 

74 

34 
10 

105 
7 

198 

2 
82 
35 
32 

1 
91 

178 
18 

28 
570 

12 

47 

1,171 

893 

91 

50 
12 

149 
6 

429 

4 
34 
251 
738 
121 

5 
2 

129 

2 

10 

216 

643 
239 

1 

107 

1 

56 

350 

1,761 

387 

4 
660 

8 

140 

668 

3,690 

716 

32 

30 

2,485 

1 

857 

557 

243 

15 

1,645 

14 

426 

1,383 

7 

1,127 

1,469 

39 

234 

33 

84 
1,490 
5,750 
1,017 

10 
35 

3,615 
4 

1,307 

687 

487 

24 

2,309 

13 
847 

1,688 
37 

933 

1,283 
42 
110 

315 

849 

13,184 

21,024 

3,252 

808 

186 

11, 425 

49 

448 

459 

621 

5,980 

2,094 

104 
27 
14 

5 
72 
141 
46 

118 
654 

35 
50 
35 

1 

46 
151 
88 

88 
298 

93 
22 
34 

1 
161 
81 

1 

126 

27 
87 
64 

1 

222 
267 
74 

118 

174 

1,690 

339 

North  Dakota 

734 

1 
162 
766 
62 

1,190 

1,112 

10 

12 

697 

1 

93 

690 
69 

371 

741 

8 

12 

411 

5,984 
38 

79 
654 
31 

46 

691 

10 

68 

29 

338 

43 

1 
446 

2,164 

South  Dakota-  -  -  - 

6,396 
564 

4,077 

7,771 

109 

15 

2 

3 

2 

8 

466 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


639 
24 

834 

99 
28 

61 

52 
118 

46 
13 
84 

182 
29 

299 
26 
28 
45 

116 

27 

66 
61 

71 
71 

769 

1,017 
96 

4,178 

336 

Illinois 

164 

60 

3 
12 

3 
25 

26 

15 
34 
35 

71 

25 

33 

232 
245 

70 

,62 

14 
29 
92 

458 

230 

21 
12 
64 

17 
32 
49 

22 

9 
111 

40 
74 

414 

11 

30 
24- 

2 

339. 

314 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  monthly  reports  of  the  Division  of 
Dairy  and  Poultry  Products. 

Table  608. — Frozen  poultry:  Cold-storage  holdings,  1916-1984 
[Thousand  pounds— 1.  e.  000  omitted] 


Year  beginning 
September 

Sept.l 

Oct.l 

Nov.l 

Deo.l 

Jan.l 

Feb.l 

Mar.  1 

Apr.  1 

Mayi 

Junel 

Julyl 

Aug.l 

67,242 
26,523 
71, 162 
40,525 
47,651 

60,840 
74,662 
52,068 

«4,286 
18,929 
66, 616 
30,535 
35,408 

38,602 
67,274 
39,299 

60,194 
17, 652 
49, 212 
24,790 
27,268 

34,837 
49,1011 
34,886 

64,132 

1917 

S6.093 
23,034 
32, 918 
21,331 

20,064 
27,671 
34, 131 
33,837 

46,737 
29,  798 
30,492 
22,953 

25,602 
25,984 
33,142 
40,070 

51,743 
44,433 
33, 139 
31,070 

34,876 

30,238 

.40,362 

65,139 

49,561 
71,238 
54,749 
49,046 

85, 167 
61,  781 
63,274 
87,939 

64,657 
108,  722 
87,512 
79,028 

103, 697 
100, 170 
93,434 

68,238 
119,675 
92,253 
81,096 

103, 360 
121;  632 
99,486 

56,960 
109,  627 
78,421 
79,001 

88,709 
113,503 
93,497 

44, 115 
92, 897 
61,436 
62,315 

68,471 
94,872 
76,067 

18,756 

1918. 

40,573 

1919 

22,364 

1920 

21,188 

1921 

30,659 

1922 

41,260 

1923 

33,604 

1924 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research. 
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Table  609. — Poultry  (live):  International  trade,   calendar  years  1909-192S 

[Thousands — i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Average 

1909-1913 

1921 

1922 

1923,  preliminary 

Country 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PRINCIPAL  EXPORTING    COUN- 
TRIES 

942 

14 

Austria-Hungary- 

2,453 

8,435 
15 
15 
17 

2,010 

(') 

1,797 

26 

8,967 

8,111 

29,829 
1,382 

877 

4,114 
16,617 
00 

2,462 

30 

9,606 

685 

2 

795 

32 

278 

28 

50 

249 
36 

c> 

786 
24 

763 

2 

11,345 

297 

256 

1,144 

61 

857 
3,871 
(') 
2,185 

129 

383 

(') 
118 

«1 

»55 

4 

8 

418 
31 

609 
3,743 

473 
27 

579 

3,639 

3,967 
63 

1,299 

2 

17,504 

64 
339 
879 
239 

2,~675 
339 

1,442 
294 

1 
76 

4 
14 

5,"552 
83 

1,024 

2,742 

PRINCIPAL  IMPORTING  COUN- 
TBIES 

2,158 

21,252 

25 

115 

987 

1, 170 

1,041 

Germany: 

«„ 

Total  reported  innumber. 

11,  514 

6,690 

669 

4,866 

807 

4,706 

2,720 

4,497 

Total  reported  in  pounds. 

52,420 

28,009 

14,  294 

2,745 

23,988 

4,391 

28,930 

5,982 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Official  sources. 


1 1,000  pounds. 

'  Expressed  only  in  value. 

>  Less  than  500. 


1  Not  separately  stated. 

■  Eight  months,  May-December. 


Table  610.— Poultry  (dead):  International  trade,  calendar  years  1909-1928 
[Thousand  pounds— i.  c,  000  omitted] 


Country 


PRINCIPAL  EXPORTING 

COUNTRIES 


Austria-Hungary.. 

Belgium 

China 

Finland — 

France 

Italy 

Netherlands 


PRINCIPAL  IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES 


Austria.- 

Cuba. 

Denmark 

Germany — 

Norway 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom. 


Total,  15  countries. 


Average,  1909-1913 


Imports  Exports 


371 

232 
(0 

373 
2,920 

288 
(') 


76 
1,765 
18,875 
63 
349 
8,319 
10,994 


44,625 


9,854 
1,649 
1,211 
1, 162 
12,296 
6,019 


10 
535 


12 
13 
127 


32,888 


1921 


Imports  Exports 


149 

(,)! 

1,997 

957 

37 


3,012 
866 
418 
95 

24 

227 

4,196 

8,818 


20,797 


1,644 

876 

5,334 

2,335 

502 


25 

=  51 
2 
4 
2 

185 


11,337 


1922 


Imports  Exports 


159 


(') 


3,659 
1,029 

44 


147 


75 

284 

4,245 

18,644 


29,217 


290 
1,989 

797 
6,627 
3,786 


39 


(•) 


2 

4 

272 


14,808 


1923,  preliminary 


Imports  Exports 


138 


(') 


3,672 
792 

68 


7,560 


4,884 
34,825 


52, 105 


902 
2,837 

914 

11,141 

4,075 

1,653 


491 


321 


22,390 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Official  sources. 

i  Not  separately  stated.  •  Eight  months,  May-December. 


» Less  than  500. 
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Table  611. — Chickens:  Farm   price  per  pound,   15th  of  month,    United  /States, 

1910-19U 


Year  beginning 
July— 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Weighted 

average 

1910 

Cents 
12.2 
11.2 
11.2 
13.0 

Cents 
12.0 
11.2 
11.3 
12.8 

Cents 
11.8 
11.0 
11.4 
12  7 

Cents 
11.4 
10.6 
11.4 
13.0 

Cents 
11.0 
10.0 
11.0 
11.4 

Cents 
10.6 
9.7 
10.8 
11.3 

Cents 

iae 

10.0 
10.8 
11.6 

Cents 
10  6 
10  4 
11.0 
12  0 

Cents 
10.7 
10.6 
11.4 
12.4 

Cents 
10.9 
11.0 
11.7 
13.0 

Cents 
11.0 
11.1 
11.9 
12.7 

Cents 
11.1 
11.0 
.12.0 
13.1 

Cents 
11.0 

1911 

1012 

1913 

10.4 
11.2 
12.0 

At.  1910-1913. . 

11.9 

11.8 

11.7 

11.6 

10.8 

10.6 

ia7 

11.0 

11.3 

11.6 

11.7 

11.8 

11.2 

1914 

13.4 
12.2 
141 
17.4 
23.2 
26.8 
28.4 

13.1 
12.2 
14.1 
16.7 
23.4 
26.1 
26.6 

12.8 
12  0 
14.2 
18.4 
23.6 
25.0 
26.9 

12.0 
11.8 
14.4 
18.5 
22.2 
23.3 
24.6 

11.1 
11.5 
13.9 
17.0 
21.7 
22.0 
22.9 

10.7 
11.2 
13.6 
17.5 
22.4 
22.0 
20.6 

ia9 

11.5 
14.1 
18  4 
22.1 
23.3 
21.7 

11.3 
12.1 
15.1 
20.3 
21.8 
25.7 
22.3 

11.7 
12.5 
16.7 
202 
23.4 
26.9 
22.8 

11.9 
13.1 
17.3 
20.7 
25.7 
28.4 
22.2 

12.0 
13.6 
17.5 
20.6 
26.7 
28.0 
21.8 

12.2 
14.0 
17.7 
21.3 
26.4 
27.4 
21.5 

11.5 

1916--. 

12.0 

1916 

14.6 

1917 

18  4 

1918 

1919 

23.0 
24.2 

1920 

22.8 

A\.  1914-1920.. 

19.4 

18.9 

19.0 

18.1 

17.2 

16.9 

17.4 

18  4 

19.0 

19.9 

20.0 

20.1 

181 

1921 

21.7 
20.7 

20.6 
20.2 

21.4 

ia9 

19.8 
20.0 

20.2 
18.6 
19.7 
19.8 

19.1 

iai 

19.0 
19.4 

18.6 
17.2 
17.7 
18.5 

18.2 
17.2 
16.6 
17.9 

18.9 
17.3 
17.5 

19.0 
18.6 
18,2 

19.4 
18.8 
18.9 

20.0 
19.4 
19.4 

20.2 
20.1 
20,3 

206 
20.3 
205 

19.3 

1922 

18  2 

1923 

18.3 

1924 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 

Table  612. — Turkeys:  Farm   price   per   pound,  16th   of  month,   United  States, 

1912-1925 


Year  begin- 
ning Octo- 
ber— 

Oct.  15 

Nov.  16 

Dec.  16 

Jan.  16 

Year  begin- 
ning Octo- 
ber— 

Oot.  15 

Nov.  15 

Dec.  15 

Jan. 15 

1912 

Cents 
13.6 
14.6 
14.1 
13.7 
17.0 
20.0 
23.9 

Cents 
14.4 
15.2 
14.1 
14.8 
18  6 
21.0 
26.7 

Cents 
14,8 
16.5 
14.5 
15.6 
19.6 
23.0 
27.0 

Cents 
14.9 
15.  S 
14  6 
15.6 
19.5 
22.9 
27.3 

1919 

Cents 
26.6 
30.0 
25.7 
26.1 
26.6 
23.3 

Cents 
28.3 
31.8 
28.2 
29.5 
27.9 
24.2 

Cents 
31.1 
33.1 
32.5 
32.3 
245 
26.8 

Cents 
32.0 

1918 

1920 

33.0 

1914 

1921 

30.7 

1915 

1922 

29.7 

1916 

1923 

23.1 

1917 

1924... 

26.2 

1918 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 

EGGS 

Table  613. — Eggs:  receipts,  at  five  markets,  1917-19S4 

[Thousand  cases— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Market  and  year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

Boston : 

1917 

66 
31 
67 
72 
84 
101 
99 
91 

143 
106 
214 
207 
314 
335 
386 
301 

76 
59 
116 
113 
138 
133 
106 
97 

139 

166 
486 
315 
476 
424 
447 
410 

171 
192 
184 
149 
206 
214 
244 
185 

405 
712 
667 
618 
999 
919 
981 
717 

252 
309 
327 
253 
359 
403 
285 
282 

747 

908 
1,026 

563 
1,012 
1,178 

924 
1,082 

318 
306 
235 
384 
294 
312 
381 
367 

738 
681 
911 
697 
742 
994 
1,163 
970 

193 
171 
189 
204 
183 
224 
219 
212 

566 
561 
669 
725 
681 
784 
796 
789 

113 
133 
148 
119 
137 
143 
128 
163 

396 
483 
632 
470 
625 
674 
596 
599 

87 
119 
128 
110 
130 
105 
131 
121 

337 
450 
438 
370 
617 
427 
628 
429 

84 
91 
80 
95 

100 
86 

101 
85 

333 

333 
377 
334 
440 
381 
416 
405 

80 
96 
97 
66 
88 
106 
108 
90 

284 
288 
318 
272 
362 
337 
377 
361 

43 
46 
48 
49 

52 
74 
73 
64 

169 
183 
192 
209 
251 
226 
270 
221 

30 
52 
40 
34 
52 
70 
69 
72 

102 
177 
178 
211 
260 
242 
272 
259 

1,602 

1918 

1,604 

1919 

1,659 

1920 

1,648 

1921 

1,823 

1922 

1,970 

1923 

1,944 

1924.. 

1,829 

New  York: 

1917 

4357 

1918 

5,027 

1919 

6,008 

1920 

4991 

1921 

6,579 

1922 

6,821 

1923 

7,158 

1924 

6,643 
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Table  613. — Eggs:  Receipts  at  five  markets,  1917-1924 — Continued 
[Thousand  cases— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Market  and  year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Total 

Philadelphia: 

1918 

112 
174 
120 
202 
192 
179 
152 

376 
415 
458 
458 
679 
525 
619 
619 

94 

80 

73 

102 

123 

102 

95 

81 

164 
301 
164 
237 
316 
187 
270 

927 
1,027 
1,024 
840 
750 
887 
775 
823 

91 
93 
83 
114 

109 
118 
97 
82 

190 
271 
242 
235 
273 
278 
249 

1,200 
926 
915 
800 
684 
898 
943 
879 

92 
83 
93 
80 
100 
106 
87 
79 

164 
185 
180 
158 
142 
196 
158 

897 
733 
767 
620 
460 
695 
763 
637 

79 
71 
80 
76 
79 
81 
92 
75 

147 
129 
107 
121 
126 
131 
139 

626 
564 
401 
380 
297 
389 
424 
458 

52 
51 
66 
67 
62 
72 
70 
72 

107 
115 
116 
145 
124 
128 
117 

450 
460 
275 
260 
258 
300 
332 
318 

45 
39 
62 
65 
57 
63 
61 
67 

102 
107 
118 
124 
108 
141 
108 

361 
338 
220 
217 
201 
191 
276 
228 

35 
34 
42 
42 
44 
51 
54 
50 

112 
119 

81 
100 

76 
110 

90 

295 
240 
126 
132 
137 
140 
191 
156 

37 
27 
32 
43 
40 
45 
58 
51 

63 
76 
67 
66 
60 
74 
50 

193 
124 
51 
'47 
86 
82 
84 
76 

28 
26 
27 
36 
33 
42 
54 
46 

56 
63 
54 
70 
64 
88 
78 

150 
86 
27 
40 

114 
71 
96 
62 

37 
29 
33 
43 
35 
45 
62 
53 

1,217 

1919 

64 
76 
64 
109 
104 
88 

118 
108 
101 
109 
133 
210 
198 
176 

SO 
53 
48 
44 
68 
54 
65 
58 

100 
81 
120 
113 
111 
96 

86 
29 
253 
251 
356 
296 
308 
347 

76 
81 
59 
55 
71 
59 
60 
56 

1,704 

1920 

1,396 

1921 

1,642 

1922 

1,703 

1923 

1,727 

1924 

1,595 

Chicago: 

1917 

.5,679 

1918 

5,050 

1919 

4,617 

1920 

4,154 

1921 

4,165 

1922 

4,684 

1923 

5,009 

1924-    

4,679 

San  Francisco: 

1917 

716 

1918 

667 

1919 

698 

1920 

757 

1921 

811 

1922 

838 

1923 

855 

1924 

760 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Division  of  Dairy  and 
Poultry  Products. 

Table  614. — Eggs:  Receipts,  at  five  markets,  by  States  of  origin,  1924 

[Thousand  cases— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 

BOSTON 


State 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Total 

9 
31 
7 
3 
5 

1 

10 
2 
1 
2 

4 
2 
3 
3 

7 
40 
5 
3 
5 

9 
3 

1 

6 
4 
3 
1 

5 
93 
19 
8 
2 

1 

11 

1 

1 

16 

7 
2 
4 
1 
1 

4 

2 

3 
126 
38 
20 

2 

1 

13 

2 

6 

30 

13 
3 
3 
1 
2 

10 
3 

2 
4 

us: 

49 

44 

3 

4 
14 

1 
11 
36 

18 
2 
3 
4 
3 

14 
4 
3 
6 

2 
79 
21 
19 

2 

1 
43 
15 
31 

2 

1 

26 
11 
19 
11 

2 
16 

4 
7 
8 

1 

2 
1 
3 

5 

2 
1 
1 
6 

3 

14 
3 
5 
6 

6 
2 
1 
8 

4 
2 
2 

7 

33. 

Illinois.- _ 

19 
7 

14 
5 

24 

'    6 

13 

6 

659 

185 

186 

57 

8 

10 
1 
9 

30 

9 
2 
3 
3 
1 

13 
3 
3 
3 

9 

6 
24 

8 
4 
2 
3 
3 

6 
2 
2 
1 

6 
1 
4 
14 

5 
4 
1 
2 
2 

7 
2 
3 
2 

6 

3~ 
14 

2 
1 
2 
1 
1 

6 
2 
2 

3 
2 
3 
11 

2 
4 
1 
5 

99 

Massachusetts     _  .. 

16 
48 

191 

80 

31 

New  Hampshire 

28 
37 

13 

Ohio—- 

3 
3 

2 
2 

5 
1 
2 
1 

2 

i 

2 

3 
1 
1 

4 

75 

25 

19 

2 

6 

6 

37 

NEW  YORK 


22 

6 

42 

16 

16 

4 
4 
8 
t 
4 

67 
7 
60 
22 
11 

10 

5 

11 

.    3 

7 

53 
10 

168 
47 
59 

27 
9 

16 
4 

15 

14 
12 

251 
98 

163 

32 
18 
20 
14 
37 

15 
12 

176 
96 

168 

18 
9 
19 
16 
60 

5 
10 

158 
77 

151 

13 

5 

1.3 

.    18 

41 

11 

8 

108 

53 
IK 

17 
4 

12 
14 
40 

16 

5 
77 
40 
83 

10 
2 

8 
6 

24 

13 
4 
64 
31 
83 

18 
1 
6 
6 

23 

30 
3 

'     69 
25 
60 

14 
1 
4 
5 

11 

35 
2 
33 
12 
21 

9 
1 
3 
6 
6 

50 
3 

27 
9 

12 

9 
2 

4 

..  5 

3 

331 

82 

TllinniK 

1,223 

526 

942 

181 

61 

124 

97 

261 
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Table  614. — Eggs:  Receipts,  at  five  markets,  by  States  of  origin,  1924 — Continued 

[Thousand  cases — i.  e.,  omitted] 
NEW  YORK— Continued 


State 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

18 

2 

20 

42 

10 
4 
21 

27 

4 

20 

39 

8 
5 
17 

57 

9 

24 

50 

19 

9 

27 

88 
15 
30 
83 

60 
2 

41 
2 

28 

54 

6 

34 

96 

77 
5 

40 
2 

12 

41 

6 

25 

87 

52 
1 

32 
4 

3 

21 

3 

18 

62 

37 

30 
1 

4 

24 

2 

13 

43 

16 
1 

23 
2 

4 
1 
2 
4 

11 
6 
4 
2 

28 

6 

10 

36 

21 
4 
17 

3 

29 
2 
8 

28 

17 
3 

10 
3 

2 

14 
1 
8 

19 

6 

1 
7 

17 

1 

12 

30 

4 
5 
9 

415 

57 

222 

615 

327 
40 

274 
14 

Nebraska 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

TftriTiejtwn 

12 

23 
7 
5 

11 

24 
1 
3 

13 

40 

9 

11 

13 

27 

•  3 

5 

16 

3 

7 

Texas 

17 

Utah 

3 

9 

28 
1 
3 

4 

8 
26 

14 
10 

7 
9 

5 
15 

15 
18 

7 
5 

3 

8 

17 
9 
5 

5 

1 

7 

19 
7 
5 
2 

3 
3 

17 
4 
1 
3 

1 
3 

19 
7 
3 

4 

2 
2 

26 
1 
2 
2 

3 
3 

37 

1 
2 
4 

46 
104 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Other  States 

69 

PHILADELPHIA 


3 

20 

3 

1 

5 

5 
1 
4 
8 
2 

4 
4 
14 

5 
22 
2 
1 
10 

6 

2 

7 
4 

2 
2 
15 

6 
44 
2 
3 
4 

10 
2 
8 

18 
2 

2 
3 
18 
1 
2 

14 
2 
2 
9 

7 
45 
22 
20 

2 

12 
29 
10 
23 
2 

21 
26 
2 

33 
3 
5 

7 

7 
31 
20 
26 

2 

7 
37 

8 
11 

1 

2 

24 

23 

1 

2 

30 
3 
9 

5 

5 
25 
13 
16 

1 

6 
24 

6 
10 

2 

3 
24 
16 
9 
3 

3 
18 

6 
11 

1 

2 
20 
9 
9 
6 

2 
11 
10 
11 

1 

1 
11 
9 
2 

2 
16 

7 
10 

4 

2 
11 
14 
10 

2 
19 
6 

7 
3 

2 
10 
10 

9 

1 
15 
2 
2 
2 

1 
2 
4 
7 

2 
23 
2 
2 
3 

2 
3 
2 
9 

46 

Illinois 

106 
45 

148 

84 

134 

15 

1 
9 
7 
2 
1 

6 
1 
3 
2 

2 
4 

5 
1 

1 

6 
1 
2 
1 

3 
2 
4 

9 
1 
4 

28 

Ohio 

12 
17 

10 
14 
3 

103 

South  Dakota 

156 
12 

Tennessee 

1 

9 
2 

1 
1 

1 

10 
2 

6 

1 

2 

1 
1 

3 

6 
1 
4 
2 

12 

14 
2 
4 
1 

14 
2 
3 

10 
1 
1 

1 

153 

West  Virginia 

21 
35 

35 

CHICAGO 


1 

8 

34 

19 

1 

26 
26 
16 
1 
4 

11 
1 

25 
3 

1 

14 
56 
60 

1 

35 
36 
35 
3 
28 

27 
16 
29 
6 

1 

18 
64 
83 

1 

73 
65 
67 
6 
28 

63 
2 

42 
6 

2 

38 

181 

51 

2 

119 

127 

66 

7 

6 

107 

116 

1 

3 
33 
187 
52 

3 

126 

132 

79 

9 

107 
1 

146 
1 

3 

32 
135 
37 

6 

84 

107 

58 

3 

1 

84 

1 
21 
97 
29 

2 

64 
64 
57 
5 

69 

1 
11 
43 
46 

1 

44 

33 

45 

5 

1 

53 
1 

33 
1 

1 

7 
36 

22 
1 

35 

30 

23 

5 

1 

40 

1 

5 

27 

17 

1 

25 
25 
14 
2 

21 

3 

18 
7 
1 

8 
14 
3 

1 

4 
14 
10 

6 

12' 
2 

16 

194 

892 

433 

Michigan 

20 

644 

661 

466 

46 

Oklahoma  __  _ 

1 

10 

4 
7 

2 

3 

7 
2 

72 

South  Dakota 

595 
.    25 

Wisconsin 

85 
2 

58 
1 

27 

17 
1 

592 

24 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


California 

Other  States... 


66 


53 


737 
23 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research. 
Dairy  and  Poultry  Products. 


Compiled  from  monthly  reports  of  the  Division  of 


1000       Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  19%%. 

Table  615. — Case  eggs:1  Cold-storage  holdings,  1915-1984 
[Thousand  cases — i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Year  beginning 
March 

Mar.  1 

Apr.  1 

May  1 

June  1 

Julyl 

Aug.  1 

Sept.  1 

Oct.  1 

Nov.  1 

Dec.  1 

Jan.  1 

Feb.  1 

1915 

6,683 
5,600 
6,436 
6,265 
7,685 

6,372 
7,210 

9,608 
9,883 
8,778 

5,019 

4,868 
5,837 
5,369 
6,858 

5,295 
6,269 
7,924 
8,737 
7,409 

3,687 
3,985 
4,638 
3,812 
5,087 

3,838 
4,380 
5,726 
6,645 
6,267 

2,788 
2,146 

2,948 
2,071 
3,341 

1,824 
2,403 
3,267 
4,028 
3,102 

1,508 
920 

1,300 
740 

1,542 

408 

889 

1,311 

1,927 

458 

1916 

35 

7 

20 

26 

29 
43 
13 
13 
44 

264 
190 
341 
320 

122 
1,926 
950 
453 
579 

2,327 
2,105 
2,957 

3,278 

2,135 

4,909 
4,648 
3,737 
3,563 

4,593 
4,922 
5,499 
6,098 

5,143 
6,844 
8,056 
7,890 
6,875 

5,574 
6,617 
6,554 
7,659 

6,747 
7,534 
9,811 
10,222 
8,685 

6,060 

6,895 
6,568 
7,850 

6,872 
7,605 
10,161 
10,509 
9,267 

149 

1917 

200 

1918 

130 

1919 

342 

1920. 

43 

1921 

179 

1922 

213 

1923 

600 

1924 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research. 
'  30-dozen  cases. 


Table  616. — Eggs  in  the  shell:  International  trade,  calendar  years,  average  1909- 

1918,  annual  1921-1923 

[Thousand  dozen — i  e.,  000  omitted] 


Average, 
1909-1913 

1921 

1922 

1923, 
preliminary 

Im- 
ports 

Ex- 
ports 

Im- 
ports 

Ex- 
ports 

Im- 
ports 

Ex- 
ports 

Im- 
ports 

Ex- 
ports 

PETNCIPAL  EXPOBTINQ 
COUNTRIES 

2,361 

11 
5,417 

6,358 

317 

3,657 

3,336 

9,564 

26 

91,561 

270 

2,243 

2,899 

4,104 

19,642 

>  1,  701 

19,148 
6,341 
4,732 

37,215 
228,279 

6,867 

387 

4,207 

19,747 

190,015 

177,163 
25,642 
34,340 

3 
33,482 
29,360 
12,108 

11, 521 
148 

139 

86 

(0 

316 
1,047 
3,063 

4,413 
6,583 
16,353 
11,847 
2,038 

53,277 
4,089 
2,637 

14,685 
105,305 

98,393 
54,007 

871 

392 

9,738 

33,291 

137 
5,444 

234 
414 

98,498 
61, 258 

324 
13,363 
13,087 
34,020 

1,181 
3,619 

788 
1,403 

91,764 

66,602 

36 

Italy 

2,534 
1,392 
1,019 

9,506 

8,141 

11,006 

26,711 

194 

3,621 
964 
412 

5,414 
6,623 

13,173 

19,874 

30,659 

PBINCIPAL    IMPOBTING 
COUNTRIES 

5,356 

2,900 

8,920 
675 

1,451 

3944 

6,588 
1,069 

28,983 
1,150 

30,763 

93 

4 

3,781 

48 

2 
977 
(0 
28 

4,522 

2,619 

14,633 

135,670 

3 

814 
(') 
38 

1,828 
3,092 
17,623 

200,487 

1,127 

2 

United  Kingdom 

Total  19  countries 

641,609 

337,095 

231,306 

212,033 

218,812 

238,019 

281,952 

266,700 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Official  sources. 

1  Less  than  500  dozen. 

>  One  year  only. 

'  Eight  months,  May-December 
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Table  617. — Eggs  not  in  the  shell:  International  trade,  calendar  years  1909—1928 

[Thousand  pounds— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Country 

Average, 
1909-1913 

1921 

1922 

1923, 
preliminary 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PEINCIPAI.  EXTORTING  COUN- 
TRIES 

1,100 

188 
17,217 

China 

64,545 

94,455 

100,387 

PRINCIPAL    IMPORTING    COUN- 
TRIES 

626 

1,967 

11, 214 

381 

16 

426 

3,225 

4 

291 
2, 037 
7,582 

202 

3,014 

195 

42,609 

22,537 

9 
26 

«556 
27 

486 
5 
453 
(•) 

557 
3,  SCO 
9,717 
1,056 

3,247 

318 

41,875 

24,809 

2 

15 

1,362 

0 

796 

12 
452 
718 

5, 764 

6,417 

949 

2,833 

62 

1,350 

Italy 

1 

3,582 

a  255 
(s) 

54,060 
23,300 

328 

Total,  10  countries 

15,443 

21,066 

78,467 

66, 107 

85, 439 

97,818 

93,323 

105,  tOO 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Official  sources. 


>  Three-year  average. 

!  Eight  months,  May — December. 

•  Two-year  average. 


'  Less  than  500  pounds. 

•  Not  separately  stated. 

•  Expressed  only  in  value. 


Table  618. — Eggs:  Farm  price  per  dozen,  16th  of  month,  United  States,  1910-1984 


Year  beginning 
April 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Weight- 
ed av. 

1910 

Cent* 
18.6 
14.8 
17.4 
15.9 

Cents 
18  4 
14.6 
16.9 
16.5 

Cents 
18.2 
14.4 
16.7 
16.8 

Cents 
17.9 
14.8 
17.0 
16.4 

Cents 
18.5 
16.4 
18.2 
17.7 

Cents 
20.9 
1&7 
20.6 
21.3 

Cents 
23.8 
21.8 
24.0 
26.0 

Cents 
27.2 
26.1 
27.8 
31.3 

Cents 
29.7 
29.1 
28.2 
32.9 

Cents 
26.2 
29.3 
24.8 
29.8 

Cents 
19.3 
26.8 
21.1 
25.3 

Cents 
15.7 
21.2 
17.9 

22.2 

Cents 
19.3 

1911 

18.2 

1912 

18.9 

1913 

19.8 

A  v.  1910-1 913 

16.7 

16.6 

16.5 

16.5 

17.7 

20.4 

23.9 

28.1 

30.0 

27.5 

23.1 

19.2 

19.0 

1914-. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

16.4 
16.6 
17.7 
28.6 
30.4 
36.0 
36.6 

16.9 
16.5 
18.6 
30.2 
30.6 
38.9 
37.6 

17.2 
16.1 
18  9 
29.9 
29.5 
36.1 
35.9 

17.5 
16.3 
19.9 
29.0 
33.0 
37.9 
37.8 

19.1 
17.3 
21.6 
30.5 
35.2 
40.6 
42. 6 

22.5 
20.6 
25.3 
35.8 
39.1 
43.1 
48  6 

23.7 
24.6 
30.4 
38.5 
44.9 
61.0 
64.6 

28.2 
29.4 
34.9 
41.2 
SI.  7 
69.1 
62.9 

31.9 
31.1 
38.3 
45.9 
59.3 
69.6 
67.1 

31.7 
28  8 
38.1 
48.9 
65.3 
60  9 
54.5 

23.7 
24.2 
35.7 
45.8 
34.8 
48.5 
31.0 

16.5 
1&2 
25.3 
30.9 
33.9 
40.5 
26.8 

19.3 
19.0 
23.3 
33.0 

1918 

1819 

34.9 
41.8 

1920      

39.3 

Av.  1914-1920— - 

26.0 

20.5 
20.0 
21.6 
19.1 

27.0 

26.2 

27.3 

29.6 

33.6 

38.2 

43.9 

49.0 

45.5 

34.8 

27.4 

30.1 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

19.4 
20.9 
21.8 
19.8 

20.1 
202 
20.9 
21.1 

24.3 
20.3 
21.3 
22.8 

28.9 
20.6 
23.6 
26.1 

30.9 
27.3 
29.8 
31.8 

39.4 
34.6 
34.6 
38.2 

500 
43.6 
46.6 
45.8 

51.1 
47.2 
46.5 
49.9 

31.7 
37.8 
35.4 

31.4 
29.9 
33.6 

19.5 
26.4 
20.4 

25.3 
24.7 
25.2 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
29283°— -ybk  1924 64 
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Table  619. — Eggs:  Average  price  per  dozen  at  certain  cities,  1910-1924 

WESTEKN  FIRSTS,  AT  BOSTON 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Jane 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 
age 

1910 

$0  32 
.27 
.33 

.26 

$0.27 
.19 
.36 
.24 

$6.23 
.17 
.22 
.20 

$0.22 
.17 
.21 
.20 

$0.21 
.17 
.20 
.21 

$0.20 
.16 
.19 
.20 

$0.19 
.18 
.20 
.18 

$0.21 
.18 
.21 
.23 

$0.24 
.20 
.25 
.28 

$0.26 
.25 
.28 
.30 

$0.30 
.29 
.31 
.40 

$0.32 
.33 
.30 
.36 

$0  25 

1911 

1912 

1913 

.21 
.26 
.26 

1914 

.33 
.36 
.31 
.45 
.63 
.63 
.71 

.30 
.27 
.27 
.43 
.57 
.45 
.60 

.25 
.20 
.23 
.31 
.38 
.42 
.48 

.20 
.21 
.22 
.34 
.36 
.44 
.45 

.21 
.20 
.23 
.36 
.35 
.47 
.45 

.20 
.19 
.23 
.33 
.35 
.43 
.43 

.21 
.19 
.24 
.34 
.41 
.45 
.45 

.23 
.20 
.27 
.37 
.42 
.46 
.50 

.25 
.25 
.31 
.41 
.46 
.47 
.55 

.26 
.28 
.34 
.41 
.54 
.61 
.62 

.34 
.32 
.40 
.49 
.65 
.67 
.76 

.38 
.34 
.46 
.56 
.68 
.80 
.80 

.26 

1915 

1916 

1917 ___ 

1918 

.25 
.29 
.40 
.48 

1919 

.52 

1920 

.67 

.  Av.  1914-1920 

.49 

.41 

.32 

.32 

.32 

.31 

.33 

.35 

.39 

.44 

.52 

.67 

.40 

1921 

1922 

1923 __ 

1924. 

.68 
.42 
.43 

.44 

.43 
.40 
.38 
.38 

.31 
.26 
.31 
.25 

.27 
.26 
.28 
.24 

.25 
.27 
.27 
.26 

.26 
.25 
.25 
.27 

.32 
.24 

.25 
.28 

.34 
.25 
.28 
.32 

.38 
.38 
.33 
.37 

.49 
.44 
.40 
.44 

.60 
.53 
.55 
.52 

.54 
.55 
.48 
.58 

.41 
.35 
.35 
.36 

FRESH  FIRSTS,  AT  NEW  YORE 


1910 

$0.38 

$0.27 

$0.23 

$0.22 

$0.21 

$0.20 

$018 

$0  21 

$0.24 

$0.26 

$0.31 

$0.34 

$0.25 

1911 

.28 

.19 

.17 

.17 

.17 

.15 

.17 

.18 

.21 

.24 

.32 

.35 

.22 

1912 

.34 

.36 

.22' 

.20 

.10 

.19 

.20 

.21 

.24 

.26 

.31 

.29 

.25 

1913 

.24 

.22 

.19 

.19 

.20 

.19 

.19 

.23 

.27 

.29 

.39 

.36 

.25 

1914 

.33 

.29 

.26 

.20 

.20 

.21 

.21 

.24 

.26 

.27 

.35 

.38 

.27 

1915 

.38 

.26 

.20 

.21 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.22 

.26 

.30 

.35 

.34 

.26 

1916 

.31 

.26 

.22 

•  .22 

.22 

.23 

.25 

.29 

.33 

.34 

.41 

.46 

.30 

1917 

.46 

.45 

.31 

.34 

.35 

.33 

.34 

.38 

.41 

.41 

.49 

.57 

.40 

1918 

.65 

.58 

.38 

.35 

.35 

.36 

.41 

.43 

.47 

.53 

.65 

.67 

.49 

1919 

.62 

.44 

.44 

.43 

.46 

.44 

.46 

.48 

.51 

.62 

.69 

.79 

.53 

1920 - 

.71 

.59 

.48 

.44 

.44 

.43 

..47 

.51 

.57 

.64 

.77 

.78 

.57 

Av.  1914-1920 

.49 

.41 

.33 

.31 

.32 

.31 

.33 

.36 

.40 

.44 

.53 

.57 

.40 

1921 

.67 
.41 

.42 

.38 

.31 

.25 

.27 
.26 

.26 
.27 

.27 
.25 

.33 
.24 

.35 
.26 

.39 
.39 

.49 
.43 

.58 
.53 

.54 
.53 

.41 

1922 

.35 

1923 

.42 

.37 

.31 

.27 

.27 

.24 

.25 

.29 

.35 

.39 

.53 

.47 

.36 

1924— 

.42 

.39 

.25 

.24 

.25 

.27 

.29 

.33 

.39 

.44 

.52 

.67 

.38 

WESTERN  EXTRA   FIRSTS  AT   PHILADELPHIA 


1910 

$0.36 
.28 

$0.29 
.21 

$0.23 
.18 

$0  22 
.18 

$0.22 
.18 

$0.21 
.17 

$0.22 
.18 

$0.24 
.20 

$0.26 
.23 

$0  29 
.27 

$0.33 
.34 

$0.37 
.33 

$0.27 

1911 - 

.23 

1912 

.34 

.36 

.23 

.21 

.20 

.21 

.22 

.23 

.26 

.30 

.34 

.31 

.27 

1913 

.26 

.23 

.19 

.19 

.21 

.21 

.22 

.27 

.30 

.33 

.39 
.35 

.37 
.40 

.26 

--  ii     —u 

1914 

.34 

.28 

.27 

.20 

.21 

.22 

.22 

.26 

.28 

.30 

.28 

1915 

.39 

.27 

.20 

.21 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.23 

.27 

.32 

.39 

.36 

.27 

1916 

.31 

.26 

.23 

.22 

.23 

.24 

.26 

.29 

.33 

.36 

.41 

.45 

.30 

1917 

.47 

.45 

.31 

.35 

.36 

.35 

.36 

.39 

.42 

.42 

.48 

.66 

.41 

1918 

.62 

.61 

.37 

.37 

.36 

.39 

.43 

.46 

.50 

.56 

.67 

.69 

.50 

1919 . 

.63 

.44 

.41 

.44 

.47 

.46 

.61 

.62 

.54 

.66 

.73 

.80 

.55 

1920 

.73 

.62 

.48 

.44 

.45 

.47 

.50 

.54 

.60 

.67 

.81 

.80 

.    .69 

Av.  1914-1920 

.50 

.42 

.32 

.32 

.33 

.33 

.35 

.38 

.42 

.47 

.55 

.58 

.41 

1921 

.66 

.43 

.32 

.28 

.25 

.28 

.35 

.39 

.41 

.53 

.64 

.57 

.43 

1922 

.42 

.40 

.26 

.27 

.27 

.27 

.26 

.27 

.39 

.48 

.59 

.55 

.37 

1923 

.43 

.38 

.31 

.28 

.29 

.27 

.29 

.33 

.42 

.43 

.62 

.52 

.38 

1924- 

.43 

.40 

.24 

.25 

.27 

.29 

.31 

.37 

.46 

.52 

.61 

.63 

.40 
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Table   619.- 


<s:    Average    price    per   dozen   at    certain  cities,    1910- 
Continued 


FRESH  FIRSTS  AT  CHICAGO 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 
age 

1910 

$0.34 
.26 

$0.26 
.18 

$0.21 
.16 

$0.20 
.15 

$0.19 
.15 

$0.18 
.13 

$0.16 
.14 

$0.18 
.16 

$0.22 
.18 

$0.24 
.21 

$0.28 
.28 

$0.30 
.29 

$0.23 

1911 

.19 

1912 

.33 

.32 

.21 

.19 

.18 

.17 

.18 

.19 

.22 

.24 

.26 

.25 

.23 

1913 

.24 

.21 

.18 

.18 

.18 

.18 

.17 

.21 

.24 

.26 

.33 

.33 

.23 

1914 

.32 

.27 

.22 

.18 

.19 

.18 

.19 

.21 

.22 

.23 

.28 

.32 

.23 

1915 

.34 

.25 

.18 

.19 

.18 

.17 

.17 

.19 

.23 

.26 

.29 

.29 

.23 

1916 

.29 

.24 

.19 

.20 

.21 

.21 

.22 

.24 

.28 

.31 

.36 

.39 

.26 

1917 

.41 

.58 

.42 
.51 

.28 
.35 

.32 
.33 

.34 
.32 

.31 
.32 

.32 
.37 

.34 
.38 

.37 
.43 

.37 
.50 

.43 
.61 

.48 
.62 

.37 

1918 

.44 

1919 

.58 

.38 

.39 

.40 

.43 

.40 

.42 

.42 

.46 

.67 

.63 

.73 

.48 

1920 

.65 

.52 

.45 

.41 

.41 

.39 

.42 

.47 

.53 

.67 

.68 

.71 

.62 

Av.  1914-1920 

.45 

.37 

.29 

.29 

.30 

.28 

.30 

.32 

.36 

.40 

.47 

.51 

.36 

1921 

.60 
.37 

.35 
.32 

.27 
.23 

.24 
.23 

.22 
.24 

.24 

.22 

.28 
.21 

.30 
.22 

.33 
.29 

.44 
.35 

.52 
.48 

.51 
.48 

:3 

1922 

1923 

.38 

.33 

;2B 

.25 

.24 

.23 

.23 

.26 

.31 

.35 

.48 

.42 

.31 

1924 

.41 

.35 

.22 

.22 

.24 

.25 

.26 

.30 

.36 

.41 

.48 

.52 

.34 

FRESH  EXTRAS  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO 


1910 

$0.34 
.31 
.33 

.28 

$0.26 
.25 
.24 
.21 

$0.21 
.19 
.20 
.18 

$0.24 
.19 
.21 
.19 

$0.25 
.21 
.21 
.20 

$0.27 
.21 
.22 
.24 

$0.30 
.26 
.26 
.27 

$0.35 
.31 
.29 
.32 

$0.41 
.38 
.38 
.39 

$0.47 
.46 
.44 
.50 

$0.54 
.51 
.48 
.57 

$0.40 
.40 
.34 
.47 

$0.34 

1911 

1912 

1913 

.31 
.30 
.32 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917  .   — 

.40 
.31 
.33 
.38 
.63 
.61 
.64 

.27 
.23 
.26 
.32 
.46 
.41 
.49 

.20 
.21 
.20 
.26 
.39 
.42 
.44 

.22 
.22 
.22 
.31 
.40 
.48 
.44 

.23 
.23 
.23 
.34 
.40 
.52 
.46 

.24 
.23 
.25 
.31 
.43 
.52 
.47 

.28 
.25 
.27 
.35 
.48 
.54 
.57 

.33 
.31 
.33 
.43 
.65 
.59 
.60 

.40 
.36 
.39 
.46 
.62 
.69 
.72 

.47 
.46 
.47 
.53 
.75 
.78 
.83 

.48 
.51 
.60 
.57 
.82 
.87 
.87 

.46 
.41 

.40 
.62 
.80 
.78- 
.78 

.33 
.31 

.32 
.40 

1918 

1919 

1920 

.56 
.60 
.61 

Av.  1914-1920 

.47 

.35 

.30 

.33 

.34 

.35 

.39 

.45 

.52 

.61 

.66 

.69 

.46 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924._ 

.60 
.39 
.38 
.34 

.37 
.30 
.28 
.26 

.33 
.26 
.24 
.23 

.29 
.28 
.27 
.23 

.26 
.27 
.27 
.23 

.29 

.28 
.28 
.29 

.41 

.29 
.27 
.31 

.46 
.33 
.34 
.35 

.52 
.48 
.38 
.41 

.65 
.64 
.44 
.46 

.68 
.61 
.43 
.47 

.57 
.52 
.43 
.45 

.46 
.39 
.33 
.34 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Average  of  daily  prices  from  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, Philadelphia  Commercial  List,  and  Price  Current  and  Chicago  Dairy  Produce;  average  of  weekly 
prices  in  reports  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Pacific  Dairy  Review. 
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SILK 

Table   620. — Raw   silk:  Production  in   specified   countries,    average   1909-1918, 

annual  1916-1923 

[Thousand  pounds— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Country 

Average 
1909- 
1913 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

WESTEKN  EUROPE 

Italy             

8,824 
992 
182 

7,963 
485 
198 

6,217 
452 
154 

5,942 
529 
165 

4,079 
408 
164 

7,330 
551 
177 

7,164 
430 
132 

8,234 
437 
170 

10,803 

662 

164 

Total- 

9,698 

8,646 

6,823 

6,636 

4,641 

8,058 

7,716 

8,841 

11,619 

Eastern  Europe,  Levant,  and 
Central  Asia1 

6,611 

2,623 

2,624 

2,624 

2,039 

1,653 

1,213 

1,543 

1,676 

FAB  EAST 

China: 

Exports  from  Shanghai-  - 

Exports  from  Canton 

Japan:   Exports  from  Yoko- 

12,576 
5,146 

21,898 

428 

a  32 

10,340 
5,346 

29,431 

254 

7 

10,097 
5,170 

34,050 

232 

11 

10,251 
4,134 

31,416 

242 

11 

8,598 
5,071 

32,188 

220 

11 

7,860 

4,167 

24,008 
176 
33 

8,840 
5,688 

40,984 

187 

44 

10,648 
7,000 

41,546 

165 

65 

9,689 
6,975 

38,107 

British  India:  Exports  from 
Bengal  and  Cashmere  - 

Indo-China:    Exports  from 
Saigon,  Haiphong,  etc 

110 
88 

Total — 

40,080 

45,378 

49,560 

46,054 

46,088 

36,244 

55,743 

69,414 

63,969 

56,389 

56,647 

59,007 

55,314 

52,  768 

45,955 

64,672 

69,798 

67,163 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.   Compiled  from  Statistique  de  la  Production  de  la  Soie, 
Silk  Merchants  Union,  Lyon,  France. 

'Includes  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  Salonika,  Adrianople, 

Crete,  the  Caucasus,  Anatolia,  Turkestan,  Central  Asia,  Syria,  Cyprus,  and  Persia. 
'For  years  1911-1913. 

Table  621. — Silk,  Japanese,  filatures,  Kansai  No.  1:  Average  wholesale  price  per 
pound,  New  York,  1890-19U 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 
age 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Dols. 
4.098 
3.516 
3.795 
3.322 
3.468 

Dols. 
4.195 
3.468 
3.795 
3.346 
3.492 

Dols. 
4.244 
3.322 
3.659 
3.444 
3.395 

Dols. 
4.195 
3.419 
3.480 
3.444 
3.492 

Dols. 
3.807 
3.616 
3.407 
3.444 
3.444 

DoU. 
3.759 
3.419 
3.407 
3.395 
3.613 

Dols. 
3.856 
3.419 
a  359 
3.322 
3.613 

Dols. 
3.662 
3.371 
3.310 
3.444 
4060 

Dols. 

a  662 
3.419 
3.419 
3.589 
4  026 

Dols. 

3.662 
3.613 
3.274 
3.686 
a  769 

Dols. 
3.516 
3.856 
3.274 
a  492 
3.686 

Dols. 
3.419 
3.953 
(') 

3.414 
3.638 

Dols. 
3.840 

3.524 

3.446 

1913 

3.640 

Av.  1909-1913 

3.640 

3.832 
2.910 
4.462 
6.336 
5.384 
5.675 
16.975 

3.659 

3.613 

a  606 

3.524 

3.519 

3.514 

3.667 

3.623 

3.599 

3.565 

3.606 

3.612 

1914 1 

3.977 

a  177 

4.996 
5.141 
5.481 
6.772 
14.065 

4.026 
3.031 
6.432 
4.947 
5.481 
6.063 
12.998 

3.977 
3.201 
4.777 
5.384 
5.772 
6.646 
9.506 

4.074 
3. 201 
4.462 
6.287 
6.160 
7.663 
6.305 

4.074  a  977 

3.953 
3.080 
4  874 
6.645 
6.790 
8.827 
4.705 

3.468 
3.322 
4  704 
6.063 
6.887 
9.506 
6.321 

3.201 
3.322 
4996 
5.432 
61742 
11.  058 
6.978 

2.910 
3.783 
5.432 
5.432 
6.984 
12.368 
5.782 

2.862 
4.583 
6.384 
5.093 
6.548 
13.  629 
5.636 

3.694 

1915 

1916 

3.201 
4.363 
5.676 
6.160 
9.603 
6.451 

3.007 
4.627 
5.675 
6.887 
9.749 
4.608 

a  318 
4  867 

1917 

1918 

6.509 
6.273 

1919 

8.880 

1920 

8.277 

Av.  1914-1920 

6.368 

6.782 
6.762 
8.183 
7,350 

6.087 

5.733 
6.666 
8.771 

6,860 

5.997 

5.880 
6.027 
8.624 
6,223 

5.609 

6.782 
6.517 
9.310 
5,635 

5.307 

5.635 
7.203 
8.428 
4,802 

5.647 

5.733 
7.301 
7.693 
4,998 

6.490 

6.733 
7.066 
7.154 

6,390 

5.553 

5.390 
7.105 
7.350 
6,076 

5.753 

5.978 
7.644 
9.800 
5,439 

5.818 

6.027 
8.330 
7.840 
6,733 

6.099 

7.154 
7.889 
7.840 
6.174 

6.248 

6.831 

1921 

7.595 
a  232 
7.742 
6.321 

6.035 

1922 

1923 

7.219 

a228 

1924 

5.917 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reports, 
i  No  quotations. 


FORESTRY  AND  FOREST  PRODUCTS 

Table  622. — Forest  areas,  United  States 


Region  » 


New  England" 

Middle  Atlantic4 

Lake1. 

Central6 

South  Atlantic  and 
East  Gulf - 

Lower  Mississippi  Val- 
ley8  - 

Rocky  Mountain9 

Pacific  » 


United  States. 


Original  forest 
areas 


1,000 
acres 
38,  908 
09,  610 
103,  680 
170,660 

170,  240 

128, 400 
63, 720 
77,120 


822,  238 


Per 
cent 
4.7 
8.6 
12.6 
20.7 

20.7 

16.6 
7.8 
9.4 


100.0 


Present  forest  areas 


Total2 


1,000 
acres 
25,  708 
28,678 
67,100 
60,182 

99,000 

78,865 
60,842 
59,100 


469,475 


Per 
cent 
6.6 
6.1 
12.2 
12.8 

'21.1 

16.8 
12.9 
12.6 


100.0 


Saw  timber 


Virgin 


1,000 
acres 
2,000 
1,896 
10,100 
7,600 

18, 300 

20,835 

37,  746 
39,683 


138,160 


Second 
growth 


1,000 
acres 
9,261 
9,559 
13,  930 
24,  301 

27,900 

20,200 
3,313 
6,292 


113,756 


Cord- 
wood 


1,000 
acres 
8,872 
10,  793 
12,  670 
26,011 

32,080 

24,075 
14,  533 
7,425 


136,  359 


Not  re- 
stock- 
ing 


1,000 
acres 
5,575 
6,430 
20,500 
2,270 

20,720 

13, 755 
5,250 

6,700 


81,200 


Coni- 
fers 


1,000 
acres 
16,  208 
11,550 
28,150 
3,220 

71,700 

42,664 
60, 842 
69,100 


293, 434 


Hard- 
woods 


1,000 
acres 
9,500 
17,128 
28,950 
66,962 

27,300 

36,201 


176,041 


Forest  Service.    Compiled  from  report  on  Senate  Resolution  311  and  "Forest  Resources  of  the  World." 

1  Alaskan  areas  are  not  tabulated  because  so  little  is  known  of  the  interior  forests  that  the  best  estimates 

are  oinV  ISproSSttons.    Th .figures  now  commonly  used  indicate  65,000,000  acres  of  coniferous  fores 

and  S.OOO  acres  of  hardwoods.    The  bulk  of  the  merchantable  timberis  confined  to  a  belt  along  the  coast 

of  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Territory,  containing  approximately  5,000,000  acres  of  forest. 

>  The  areas  given  in  this  table  refer  only  to  land  capable  of  producing  saw  timber  or  pulp  timber  in  com- 
mercial quantities,  and  do  not  include  the  open  woodland  and  chaparral  of  the  Southwest 
s  New  England:    Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island 
<  Middle Taantlc:   New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia. 

•  Lake'    Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota.  _  .   _, 

•  Central™  Ohio?  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Tennessee 

»  South  Atlantic  and  East  Chilf:    Virginia,  N.  Carolina,  S.  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida. 
»  T  nwpr  MississinDi  Valley    Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Texas,  Oklahoma. 
.Rooky  Mounted:   MontanaTldaho,  Wyoming,  Nevada,  Utah,  Colorado,  Arizona,  New  Mexico. 
i»  Pacific:    Oregon,  Washington,  California. 

Table  623. — National  forests:  Areas,  by  Forest  Service  districts,  June  SO,  19H 


District 


No. 


Name 


Northern 

Rocky  Mountain. 

Southwestern 


Intermountain. 

California 

North  Pacific. 

Eastern 

Alaska 


Headquarters 


Num. 
ber 

of 
for- 


Missoula,  Mont 

Denver,  Colo 

Albuquerque, 
N.  Mex. 

Ogden,  Utah 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Portland,  Oreg 

Washington,  D.  C_. 
Juneau,  Alaska 


Total  of  the  8  districts  . 


National  forest  area 


Gross 


Acres 
26, 522, 689 
22,  542,  676 
21,  066,  968 

30,649,129 
24,443,727 
27,074,345 
9,  809,  609 
20,708,116 


182, 817, 159 


Alienated 
land1 


Acres 
4,110,810 
2, 438,  025 
2,112,690 

1,199,925 
6, 136, 203 
3,922,430 
6, 341, 619 
62,764 


25, 314, 366 


Net 


Acres  , 
22, 411, 779 
20,  104,  651 
18,964,378 

29,449,204 
19, 307,  524 
23,151,915 
3,467,990 
20, 656, 352 


157, 502, 793 


?£aeSareasoi  national  forest  land  within  each  State,  see  Table  623,  national  forests,  State  forests  and 
^r^rSaSSftorS^ISXi  tadlvMnany  and  by  States  in  the  Forest  Service  area  table  compiled 
at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year. 


i  Land  within  forest  boundaries  but  not  part  of  forest. 
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Table  624. — National  forests,  State  forests  and  parks,  and  municipal  forests,  areas 

1928 J 


Aggregate 

National 

forests 

(net  area) a 

State  forest  lands. 

Munici- 

State 

Total' 

State 
forests 

State 
parks 

Other 
State  I 

forest 
land 

pal  and 
county 
forest 

land 

Acres 

291,430 

11,236,434 

957, 247 

19,211,472 

13,426,668 

28,472 

1,632 

339,868 

153, 457 

19,984,186 

25,040 

4,351 

4,500 

455 

418,059 

13,235 

129, 613 

773, 117 

1,784,069 

50,000 

16,447,715 

206,  986 

4,976,513 

431, 951 

63,164 

8, 705, 984 

2, 215, 853 

390,279 

250 

64,948 

61,480 

13,217,047 

1, 193, 134 

104 

18,558 

1, 146, 587 

266,210 

310 

7,465,110 

43,946 

443,301 

10,776,433 

132,108 

300,  055 

8,417,773 

20,571,549 
579,936 

12,443 

Acres 

97,198 

11,204,304 

957,  247 

19, 147, 687 

13,277,038 

Acres 
175,000 
31,130 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 
176,000 
31,130 

Acres 
19,232 

56,245 
120,000 

14,160 

11,400 

44,846 
120,000 

2,600 

7,640 

29,030 

6,629 

5,121 

14,322 

1,632 

337,938 

163,  457 

19,056,871 

1,920 

1,920 

927,154 

40 

4,351 

4,500 

256 

385,000 

5,835 

83,353 

648,000 

736,068 

60,000 

566,000 

685,000 

14,814 

40 

1,500 

4,600 

255 

227,340 

160 

25,000 

2,861 

200 

§2,"256 

385,000 

2,000 

20,000 

300,000 

350,000 

50,000 

106,000 

803 

3,835 

50,353 

338,000 

381,000 

7,400 

13,000 
10,000 
5,068 

46,160 

124,082 
1,047,941 

1,035 

60 

15,881,715 

205,944 

4,976,513 

404,945 

460,000 

42 

18,950 
17.064 

170,000 

2,046,863 

3,726 

260 

43, 471 

18,000 
16,504 

960 

8,056 

660 

36,100 

8, 535, 984 

170,000 

20,375 

2,200 

1,992,616 
300 

33,962 

1,225 

.  250 

200 

169,000 

359,690 

26,864 

Ohio - 

20,371 

22,900 

11,477 

61,480 
13,137,447 

HSOO 
1,174,401 

800 
1,410 

74,000 
46,754 

4,800 

1,126,237 

18,733 

101 

18,558 

1,057,747 
241,210 

87,840 
25,000 

61,440 

26,400 
25,000 

310 

Utah 

7,453,400 

1,710 

42,100 

2,088 
863,600 

29,300 

688 
58,000 

800 

12,000 

1,600 
800,000 

1,845 

431,  613 

9, 900,  869 

132,108 

9,700 

6,600 

11,964 

300,055 

300,000 

65 

8,417,773 
20,571,649 

679,936 

679,936 

Porto  Rico 

12,443 

Total 

166, 949,  920 

157,236,807 

9,259,134 

6,130,760 

112,480 

3,015,894 

453,  979 

Forest  Service. 

1  Few  if  any  of  the  public  forests  are  entirely  covered  with  saw  timber.  They  contain  lakes,  rooky  moun- 
tain tops  and  other  barrens,  open  grazing  land  and  natural  meadows,  unproductive  burns,  brush  lands, 
and  scrub  timber  useful  chiefly  for  fuel,  posts,  and  similar  small  material.  These  are  usually  inseparable 
parts  of  the  administrative  units. 

'  National  forest  areas  are  corrected  to  June  30, 1923.  These  figures  do  not  of  course  include  the  forested 
land  within  Indian  reservations,  national  parks,  national  monuments,  military  reservations,  and  the 
unreserved  public  domain.    The  State  and  municipal  forests  are  as  of  July  1,  1922. 
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Table  625. — State  forestry:  Appropriations,  1928  l 


State 


!  $15, 000 

12,690 

5,000 

10,000 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kentucky. 
Louisiana. 
Maine 


Maryland 

Massachusetts- 
Michigan 

Minnesota 

Montana - 


New  Hampshire  - 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Dakota. .. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 


Total. 


Adminis- 
tration pub- 
lications 
and  investi- 
gations 


9,000 
5,000 


Protection 


Fire 


>  $35,  000 
42, 124 


30,000 
45,000 


15,000 
17,300 

19,000 
36,  050 
16,700 
12,000 
10,000 

8,500 

13,  981 


23,664 
6,500 
20,000 
11,400 
105,  935 
2,800 
2,300 

5,130 

10,400 
6,400 
5,175 
9,200 


9,000 


423,  125 


35,000 
' 167,  000 

5,625 
51,000 
265,000 
166,  400 
16,000 

34,300 

68,680 

1,960 

169,  500 

23,000 

9,000 
31,100 

378,  700 
3,500 
5,820 

12,060 
15,200 
7,300 
19,350 
48,300 

20,000 

20,800 


1,  726,  719 


Insect  and 

disease 


$37, 500 
2,600 


148,000 


25,000 
125,000 


223,174 


18,500 


607,174 


Nurseries 
and  refores- 
tation work 


$2,500 


5,000 


8,025 
6,000 
4,000 
.1,000 

2,160 

30,  000 
14,000 


8,500 


73,  320 
500 

12,500 


35, 715 


500 
4,000 


4,000 


211, 935 


Purchase 
and  main- 
tenance of 
State  forests 


$30, 300 


5,000 


6,000 


2,400 
162,  500 
28,700 
18,000 
13,725 

6,000 

6,611 


'1,752,930 
300 

118,000 


167,900 
500 


10,000 
.7,300 


■106,000 


2,441,166 


Total" 


'  $50,  000 

»  87,  614 

5,000 

87,  .500 

»  47,  500 

»9,000 

» 13,  025 

6,000 

60,000 
210,800 

29,175 
427,550 
324,400 
196,  400 

39,725 

81,300 

214,  272 

1,960 

2,242,588 

30,300 

159,500 

42,500 

'  688,  250 

24,800 

8,620 

17,690 
39,600 

>  23,  000 
24,750 

163,500 
20,000 
33,800 


6,410,116 


Forest  Service.    From  information  furnished  by  State  Forestry  Departments. 

l  Exclusive  of  appropriations  for  educational  institutions.  . 

« Estimated.    Derived  from  privilege  taxes  on  lumbering,  turpentining,  and  other  forest  industries. 

!  Decrease  from  previous  appropriation. 

4  Tax  on  timberlands;  available  until  expended. 

1  $1,729,330  from  an  issue  of  bonds. 

e  $100,000  from  an  issue  of  bonds. 

Table  626. — Forest  areas  of  the  world,  by  principal  divisions  and  countries 


Division  and  country 


Forest  area 


Division  and  country 


Forest  area 


Asiatio  Russia 

India 

China 

Dutch  East  Indies. ._ 
Japan 

Other  Asia ... 

Asia 

Brazil 

Argentina.. 

Peru 

Colombia 

Bolivia 

Venezuela 

Other  South  America. 

South  America. 

Canada 

United  States ' 

Alaska 

Mexico...  

Other  North  America 

North  America. 


^lcres. 
1, 138, 153, 150 
260, 139,  520 
190, 000, 000 
154, 339, 000 
90, 484,  640 
264, 898,  280 


2,096,014,590 


1, 000,  000,  000 
264,  000,  000 
224,000,000 
150,  000,  000 
128, 000,  0CO 
103, 840,  000 
222, 850,  OC0 


2,  092, 690, 000 


696,  746,  000 
550, 000,  CC0 
95,  000,  COO 
74, 100, 0C0 
128,  111,  000 


1,443,957,000 


Belgian  Congo 

Rhodesia 

Nigeria 

French  Congo. 

Cameroon 

Ivory  Coast 

Other  Africa 

Africa 

Russia 

Sweden 

Finland 

Germany... 

France 

Other  Europe -., 

Europe 

New  Guinea 

Australian  Commonwealth.. 

New  Zealand 

Other  Oceania 

Australia  and  Oceania 

Total  world  divisions. 


Acta. 
180, 000, 000 
170, 304, 000 
139,776,000 
80, 000,  000 
35,  000,  000 
30,  000,  000 
162,378,000 


797,458,000 


440,000,000 

55,550,000 
49,410,000 
30,905,840 
25,  508,  420 
172, 744, 200 


774,118,460 


160, 020, 000 
90,291,500 
17,073,920 
16,073,300 


283, 458,  720 


7,  487,  696, 770 


Forest  Service.    Compiled  from  "  Forest  Resources  of  the  World." 

i  Includes  approximately  8C,000,000  acres  incapable  of  producing  saw  timber  on  a  commercial  scale, 
figures  lor  many  other  countries  also  include  areas  of  low-grade  forest  land. 


The 
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Table  627. — Forest  planting,   United  States,  to  December  SI,  19SS 


State  group 

Per 
cent 

Period  and  class  of 
owner 

New 
Eng- 
land' 

Mid- 
dle 

Atlan- 
tic' 

Cen- 
tral 
hard- 
woods ' 

Lake' 

South 
Atlan- 
tic' 

Gulf 
Coast' 

Plains 
and 
prai- 
ries' 

Rocky 

Moun- 
tains' 

Pacific 
Coast' 

Total 

plant- 
ed by 
each 
class 
of  own- 
er 

To  December.  1922 
Forest  Service 

Acres 

18 

15,000 

10,700 

32,400 

12,600 

62 

1,650 

Acres 

53,626 
20,575 

32, 775 

9,950 
6,000 
2,000 
3,100 

Acres 
773 
465 
1,060 

24,169 

5 

918 

600 

1,245 

Acres 
10,972 
16, 810 

172,860 

2,470 
9 

125 
100 

Acres 

1,112 

23 

1,000 

5,043 

300 

58 

300 

5 

458 

Acres 

18 

30 

300 

2,825 

4,800 
1,300 

Acres 
20,132 

760,900 

60 
1,510 

Acres 

97,662 

100 

80 

14,725 

Acres 

49,202 

60 

40,000 

60 
1,200 
1,150 

Acres 
1»,  789 
86,104 
33,715 

1, 085, 687 

20,276 
16,907 
8,600 
3,876 
15, 478 

12.4 
6.0 

Municipalities 

Farmers  and  estate 

2.3 
75.0 

Large  timberland 
owners  and  oper- 
ators, and  wood- 
using  industries 

1.4 
1.0 

Pulp  companies 

.6 

.2 

1,800 

20 

10,000 

1.1 

All  classes 

Per  cent  planted  by 

each  State  group,  .- 
To  December,  192$ 

74,230 

5.1 

7 

127,026 

8.8 

29,125 
2.0 

203,336 

14.0 

2,173 

8,299 
.6 
110 

9,273 

.6 

782,612 
54.1 
1,162 

112, 467 

7.8 

2,806 

101, 062 

7.0 

1,615 

1,448,030 
100.0 

7,873 

100.0 

Forest  Service.    Includes  relatively  small  areas  sown  with  forest  seeds.   None  sown  in  1923. 

1  New  England:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut.         , 
«  Middle  Atlantic:  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania. 

'Central  hardwoods:  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Missouri. 
'  Lake:  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota. 

»  South  Atlantic:  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Geor- 
gia, Florida. 
•  Gulf  Coast:  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas. 

»  Plains  and  prairie:  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma. 
'  Rocky  Mountain:  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Nevada,  Utah,  Colorado,  Arizona,  New  Mexico. 
» Pacific  Coast:  Washington,  Oregon,  California. 


Table   628.- 


-National  forests:  Construction,  improvement,  and    maintenance  of 
roads  and  trails 


Fiscal  year 
1924 

Total  to  Juno  30, 1924 

Expenditures  to  June  30, 1924 

State 

Constructed 

Constructed 

Maintained 

Federal 
funds 

Cooperative 
funds 

Total 

Roads 

Trails 

Roads 

Trails 

Roads 

Trails 

funds 

Miles 

Miles 

Miles 

Miles 

Miles 
43.0 
129.4 
847.9 
214.7 

1,021.1 

414.1 

103.2 

18.5 

429.8 

Miles 

19.0 

249.3 

852.7 

309.7 

3,872.3 

3, 144. 7 

36.5 

166.6 

4,829.7 

$11,004.18 
1,520,053.76 

1, 707, 656.  39 

438,  798.  03 

4, 913,  539. 42 

2,519,336.03 
114, 674.  88 
134, 825.  32 

4,985,025.75 
2,  111.  51 

12,473.90 

8,382.89 

200,  404.  73 

2, 800,  371.  77 

30,430.43 

429, 620. 11 

74,  687.  55 

1,431,978.92 

253, 949. 06 

65.76 

$11,004.18 

44.7 
88.5 
47.3 
236.7 

74.0 
10.2 

71.1 

244.  () 
51.8 
493.6 

549.6 

2.0 
887.3 

124.3 
539.3 
248.5 
704.1 

671.2 

63.8 

13.5 

1, 146. 6 

3.4 

8.0 

40.4 

129.0 

484.0 

34.6 

372.3 
14.6 

329.2 

42.1 

1.0 

162.2 
1, 237. 8 

352.4 
1,679.3 

1,180.8 

166.6 
2, 707. 6 

$192,015.74 

691, 396.  53 

25, 876. 19 

1,480,163.30 

545,400.28 
68,148.39 

1, 712, 069.  50 

Arizona 

Arkansas _ 

California 

Colorado I.- 

2,399, 052. 92 

464,674.22 

6,393,692.72 

3,064,736.31 

182, 823.  27 

134,825.32 

Idaho 

206.6 

1,188,749.70 

6, 173, 775. 46 
2,111.81 

Maine .  - 

0.7 

1.3 

31.3 

67.6 
1,201.1 

499.8 

35.5 

1,078.7 

609.8 

7.6 

73.0 

190.2 

663.8 

14.0 

109.9 
38.9 

678.0 
89.4 

37.0 

259.0 
6,344.0 

220.0 

287.4 

1,341.0 

509.8 

12,473.90 

243.45 

116, 176. 48 
441,978.12 

8,626.34 

Minnesota 

Montana 

Nebraska 

88.5 
94.2 
10.0 

83.0 
3.9 
35.3 
16.0 

28.  0 
517.4 

159.0 
25.5 

208.4 
66.7 

316, 681. 21 

3, 242, 349. 89 

30,430.43 

100, 263. 27 

6,985.42 

199, 051. 81 

35,373.62 

529,883.38 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina- 

80,  672. 97 

1,631,030.73 

289,322.68 

66.75 

■ '"  Forestry  awl  Forest  Products 
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Table  628. — National  forests:   Construction,  improvement,  and  maintenance  of 
roads  and  trails — Continued 


Fiscal  year 
1924 

Total  to  June  30,  1924 

Expenditures  to  June  30,  1924 

State 

Constructed 

Constructed 

Maintained 

Federal 
funds 

Cooperative 
funds 

Total 

Roads 

Trails 

Roads 

Trails 

Roads 

Trails 

funds 

Oklahoma 

Miles 

13.1 

337.9 

13.0 

Miles 
489.8 

Miles 

19.1 

1,421.7 

13.0 

Miles 
1,354.7 

Miles 

11.6 

1,950.6 

Miles 
4, 716. 0 

$27,322.55 

4,707,647.41 

2, 101. 36 

9, 162. 17 

58, 305.  52 

352,  700. 61 

128,194.96 

1,639,192.98 

187,693.02 

3, 074,  859.  08 

8,260.36 

1,808,270.60 

$9, 644. 93 
3,091,285.48 

$36,967.48 
7,  798, 932. 89 

2, 101. 36 

35.3 

4.0 

20.6 

367.7 

1, 133. 5 

557.4 

919.6 

71.0 

600.9 

14.1 

90.9 

15.5 

261.1 

103.5 

625.7 

17.5 

665.6 

30.3 

1.5 
367.7 
275.0 

657.4 
4,581.8 

184.0 
1, 520. 5 

9, 162. 17 

South  Carolina 
South  Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Utah 

3772 

2.0 

161.1 

16.0 

111.1 

2.0 

166.0 

~"~35."4 
393.6 

82.5 
335.8 

"i62.6 

16.1 
169.2 

14.2 
952.2 

42.0 

477.4 

2.0 

617.9 

12,691.42 
118, 150.  75 

80, 060.  00 
641,728.97 

24,499.49 

1,  073,  659.  32 

600.00 

253,641.03 

70,996.94 

470, 851.  36 

208,244.96 

2, 280,  921. 95 

Virginia 

212, 192.  51 

Washington. .... 
West  Virginia. .. 
Wyoming 

4, 148,  618. 40 

8,760.36 

2,061,911.63 

Total 

1,867.0 

4,805.2 

8,711.7 

15, 874. 6 

8,642.5 

33, 711. 9 

1  33,593jl01.00 

10, 396, 663.  69 

43,989,764.69 

i  Includes  $995,151.30,  "  Other  Federal  funds. " 
Table  629. — Forest  fires:  Number,  damage,  and  area,  United  States,  1916-1988 


Cal- 
endar 
year 

Number  of  fires,  by  size 

Damage  caused  by  fires 

Area  burned 

Group 

Un- 
der 

acre 

Jito 
10 

acres 

Over 
10 

acres 

Total 

Damage 
to  timber 

Other 
damage 

Total 

Forest 
1    land    ' 

Total 

.   Acres' 

Acfet- 

United  States.. 

1916 

11,787 

14,347 

14,869 

41,003 

$8,839,719 

$1,540,072 

$10,379,791 

8, 222, 617 

12,699,485 

1917 

8,066 

13,  591 

16,646 

38,303 

10, 102, 911 

1,719,907 

11,  822,  818 

13, 029,  512 

18,710,761 

1918 

4,965 

8,357 

12,839 

26, 161 

13,549,911 

27,001,623 

40, 551, 634 

7,085,623 

10,842,329 

8,250;355 

1919 

6,412 

9, 414 

11,179 

27,005 

11,  821, 291 

2,  662,  253 

14, 483;  644 

5,  725,  290 

1920 

7,258 

9,985 

10,910 

28,163 

6,965,463 

1,939,687 

8, 905, 140 

3,  564,  757 

6,111,958 

1921 

8,689 

14,983 

14,  763 

38,435 

10,  092,  591 

1, 870,  661 

11,963,152 

4,737,408 

8, 295,  567 

1922 

11,204 

20,752 

19, 935 

51,891 

13,365,451 

3,313,  034 

16,  678, 485 

8, 194, 189 

11,641,977 

1923 

14,864 

30,160 

33,  WS 

78,829 

23,742,304 

3, 990,  883 

27, 733, 187 

21, 672, 114 

26, 136, 177 

Adjusted    average 
of  8-year  period  . 

9,209 

16,298 

16,996 

41,503 

12,372,361 

5,513,516 

17,885,867 

9,051,398 

12,865,703 

Summary  by 

groups: ' 

Northeastern — 

Softwood  sub- 

group  

1923 

379 

963 

391 

1,733 

426,879 

41, 373 

468, 252 

93,764 

126,610 

Bardwoodsub- 

-         ' 

group 

1923 

343 

3,200 

968 

4,511 

901,774 

68,815 

970,589 

184,103 

212,387 

.Appalachian 

1923 

.    401 

2,056 

3,240 

5,697 

1,948,159 

250,506 

2,195,665 

614, 377 

785,912 

Southeastern 

1923 

7,408 

14,937 

17,276 

39,621 

14,412,267 

1, 210, 283 

15,  622,  540 

16, 710, 242 

19,123,858 

East  Mississippi 

1923 

675 

1,483 

2,150 

4,308 

920,  368 

264,122 

1, 174, 490 

503,846 

616,889 

West  Mississippi. 

1923 

1,993 

4,690 

6,106 

12,789 

1,819,424 

259,265 

2, 078, 689 

2, 139, 603 

2, 643, 334 

Lake  States . 

1923 

414 

922 

2,241 

3/577 

2,322,844 

566,579 

2,889,423 

1, 269, 517 

1, 497, 394 

1923 

9 

13 

6 

28 

82 

82 

245 

1,713 

Rocky    Moun- 

tain— 

Northern  sub- 

group  

1923 

977 

219 

68 

1,264 

166,666 

51, 781 

218,436 

20,241 

29,319 

group _- 

Pacific 

1923 

334 

199 

86 

618 

16,355 

91 

16,446 

22,323 

30,776 

1923 

1,921 

1,478 

1,284 

4,683 

810,607 

1,288,068 

2, 098, 575 

223,853 

1,066,987 

Forest  Service.    Compiled  from  Forest  Service  and  State  data. 
1  For  composition  of  groups  see  following  table. 
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Table  630. — Forest  fires:   Causes,  United  States,  1916-1988 


Cal- 
endar 
year 

Number  of  fires,  by  causes 

Group 

Light- 
ning 

Rail- 
roads 

Camp 
fires 

Smok- 
ers 

Brush 
burn- 
ing 

Incen- 
diary 

Lum- 
ber- 
ing 

Mis- 
cella- 
neous 

Un- 
known 

Total 

United  States 

1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 

3,434 
2,523 
3,066 
2,721 
3,966 
2,188 
3,933 
3,605 

4,599 
6,209 
4,467 
3,820 
4,818 
5,515 
7,139 
8,666 

3,951 
6,182 
3,441 
4,041 
3,679 
7,638 
6,272 
6,519 

6,694 
7,625 

6,623 
5,668 
3,266 
3,106 
3,188 
4,368 
7,492 
14,077 

6,112 
5,416 
2,317 
3,125 
3,078 
5,336 
10,201 
20,496 

2,764 
2,594 
1,406 
1,436 
1,724 
1,826 
2,694 
4,904 

2,191 
2,185 
1,959 
2,039 
1,781 
2,804 
4,074 
7,030 

11,329 
8,526 
6,249 
6,718 
6,929 
8,770 
5,392 
5,907 

41,003 

38,303 
26,161 
27,005 
28,153 
38,435 
61,  891 
78,829 

Adjusted  average  of 
8-year  period 

1923 
1923 
1923 
1923 
1923 
1923 
1923 
1923 

1923 
1923 
1923 

3,197 

6,714 

'  6,676 

6,032 

7,038 

2,431 

2,959 

7,466 

41,503 

Summary  by  groups: 
Northeastern  *— 

Softwood  subgroup . 
Hardwood  subgroup 

26 
1 

30 
68S 
277 
196 

13 

13 

725 

326 

1,313 

606 

1,603 

1,650 

2,819 

664 

474 

680 

1 

64 

8 

208 

300 

117 

1,143 

1,950 

.   676 

1,107 

487 

1 

187 

81 

570 

380 
611 
230 
3,707 
370 
820 
269 
7 

121 
128 

983 

146 
426 
600 

7,649 
904 

3,338 

611 

5 

50 

20 

328 

31 

78 

529 

14,917 

942 

3,629 

37 

1 

19 

10 

303 

30 
8 
371 
3,242 
238 
627 
90 

71 
330 
319 

3,029 
361 

2,270 
282 

144 
1,337 

825 

1,623 

76 

419 
1,118 

1,733 
4,511 
6,697 

39,621 
4,306 

12,789 

3,677 

28 

East  Mississippi' . 
West  Mississippi8 

Rocky  Mountain  •— 
Northern  subgroup  _ 
Southern  subgroup- 

Paciflc'o     

35 

23 

340 

20 

22 

326 

63 
312 

1,264 
618 

4,683 

Forest  Service.    Compiled  from  Forest  Service  and  State  data. 

>  Includes  smokers  1922  and  1923. 

■Northeastern:  Softwood  subgroup — Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  New  York;  hardwood  sub- 
group— Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey. 

'Appalachian:  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia. 
•Southeastern:  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi. 

•  Bast  Mississippi:  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Tennessee. 

•  West  Mississippi:  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Louisiana,  Texas. 
'Lake  States:  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin. 

•Prairie:  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Iowa. 

•  Rocky  Mountain:  Northern  subgroup — Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming;  southern  subgroup— Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada. 

w  Pacific:  California,  Oregon,  Washington. 

Table  631. — Grazing  in  the  national  forests:  Number  of  permits,  issued  and  stock 

grazed,  1905-19 S3 


Year  ended  June  30— 


Cattle,  horses,  and  hogs 


Number 
of  per- 
mits 


Number  grazed 


Cattle 


Horses      Hogs 


Sheep  and  goats 


Number 
of  per- 
mits 


Number  grazed 


Sheep 


Goats  , 


1904 

1005 

1906 

1907 _ 

1908...-- 

1009 ; .... 

1010 

1911 

1912........ 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1017 

1918 

1919-20.., 

1020  (last  6  months), 

1921  (calendar  year) 

1922  (calendar  year) 

1923  (calendar  year) 


7,981 
14,093 
17, 979 
19, 845 
22,163 

20,692 
20,499 
21, 188 
22,032 
23,757 

25,641 
28,052 
31, 136 
32,600 
32,528 

31, 301 
2,146 
31,  027 
30,148 
27,800 


632,  793 
1,016,148 
1,  200, 168 
1,  304, 142 
1,491,385 

1,409,873 
1,351,922 
1, 403,  026 
1, 455,  922 
1, 517, 046 
1,627,321 
1, 758, 764 

1,  953, 198 
2, 137,  854 
2, 135, 627 

2,  033,  800 

88,599 
1, 999,  680 
A,  882,  491 
1, 804,  274 


59,331 


8. 


76,003 
90,019 

84,562 
91,616 
96,343 
97,919 
99,835 

96,933 
98,003 
08,880 
102,166 
93,261 

83,016 
6,444 
78,116 
67,856 
64,104 


2,076 
4,601 

3,145 

4,500 
4,330 
3,277 
3,381 

2,792 
2,968 
2,306 
3,371 
5,164 

4,066 
1,010 
2,463 
2,149 
1,347 


P) 

2,600 
3,809 
4,282 
5,074 

4,995 
5,106 
5,313 
5,434 
6,188 

4,060 

5,276 
5,602 
6,613 
6,624 

6,199 
652 

6,214 
5,811 
5,684 


1,  709,  987 

5,  762,  200 
6, 667,  083 

6,  960,  919 
7, 679,  698 

7,568,650 
7,371,747 

7,  467,  890 
7,  79a  963 
7,  560, 186 

7, 232,  276 
7, 843,  206 
7,686,034 
8,454,240 
7,936,174 

7, 271, 136 
653,263 
6,  936,  377 
6, 497, 912 
6, 377, 769 


8  ■ 

126,192 
139,898 

90,300 
77,668 
83,849 
76,898 
68,616 

51,409 
43,268 
49,939 
67,968 
60,789 

63,686 
3,346 
43,574 
36,153 
31,379 


Forest  Service. 

i  Inoluded  with  cattle. 


•  Included  in  number  of  permits  for  cattle. 


■  Inoluded  with  sheep. 
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Table  632. — National  forests: 


Permits  for  special  uses, 
31,  19SS 


districts,  in  force  Dee. 


Charge  permits  by  districts 

Nature  of  permit 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

All 

dis- 
tricts 

Agriculture  and  cultivation 

86 

320 

377 

10 

1 

8 

S 

7 
2 

93 
6 

185 

56 

2 

24 

53 

1 
3 
23 

7 
1 

273 
1 
7 
5 
1 

7 

8 
1 

1,395 

Bark,  herbs,  seeds,  sand,  gravel,  etc 

3 
12 
20 

12 
7 
3 

5 

12 
2 

14 
63 

49 

12 
8 

20 

3 

3 

3 

Drift  fence 

1 

1 

1 

74 

75 

5 

27 

1 
3 

33 

4 

1 

4 
1 

11 

4 

3 

173 

184 

1 

16 

11 

17 
19 

1 

5 

1 

7 
7 

'  3 

142 

1 

4 

3 

6 
1 

1 

2 
3 

45 

197 

S 

6 

2 

2 

3 
1 

1 

2 

2 
1 

1 
1 

15 

2 
2 

3 

9 

15 

i 

19 

8 

3 

IB 

1 

9 

2 

594 

1 
303 

3 

420 

1,236 

1,998 

274 
1 

58 
2 

1 

4,890 

3 

2 

6 

3 

663 
60 

1 

12 
6 

2 

1 

3,876 

132 

10 

25 

4 
3 

13 
374 

13 
1 
1 

5 

14 

1 

2 
290 
26 

3 

1 

266 

18 

12 

186 
2 

21 

3 
616 
25 

2 

94 
12 
4 

25 

6,364 

288 

5 

1 

6 

1 

2 

Sawmill 

10 

1 

6 

5 

33 

1 

6 

3 

2 

63 
13 

1 
17 
3 

2 

6 

15 

1 

1 

1 
3 

4 

1 
-  8 

6 

1 
8 

54 

5 

23 

16 

1 
3 

89 

1 
3 

1 

12 

9 

144 

2 

18 

1 

192 
37 

29 

17 

1 

283 

76 

1 

4 

13 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

28 

1 

Water  supply  (wells,  spring,  windmill, 

4 

4 
3 

2 
22 

1 

10 

5 

16 
2 

12 
3 

11 

Water  transmission  (conduit,  ditch,  etc.)_ 

7 

6 

67 
13 

Water-power  permits: 

12 
2 

29 

Power  house,  reservoir,  conduit,  etc. 

4 

'     Total 

1,070 

2,669 

2,865 

738 

6,217 

1,160 

521 

476 

14,696 
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Table  632. — National  forests:  Permits  for  special  uses,  by  districts,  in  force  Dec. 

31,  lOSS—' Continued 


Nature  of  permit 


Agriculture  and  cultivation .. 

Bark,  herbs,  seeds,  sand,  gravel,  etc.. 

Barn,  garage,  stable _-. 

Botanical  garden 

Cabin --- 


Camp 

Cemetery . 

Charcoal  kiln 

Church  and  mission. 
Corral 


Dam  and  weir 

Dipping  vat 

Drift  fence 

Excavation  of  ruins 

Fence  (other  than  drift) . 


Ferry 

Fish  hatchery,  etc 

Fishing,  hunting,  and  trapping. 

Golf  and  tennis  grounds 

Icehouse  plant  and  pond 


Log  chute,  flume,  skidway,  etc_ 

Lumber  yard 

Mill  and  factory  site. 

Monument 

Observatory :. 


Orchard 

Park,  playground,  etc. 

Pasture 

Pipeline  (oil  and  gas)  _ . 
Quarry 


Railroad  (electric) 

Railroad  (logging) 

Railroad  (common  carrier)  __ 
Refuse  and  storage  grounds. 
Reservoir 


Residence 

Resort  and  clubhouse. 

Road,  bridge  driveway  and  trail. 

Sawmill 

Schoolhouse 


Settlers  (miscellaneous  occupancy). 

Sign 

Station  grounds . 

Stock  tank 

Store,  shop,  and  office... 


Telegraph  line 

Telephone  connection- 
Telephone  line 

Tramway 

Warehouse 


Watershed 

Water  supply  (wells,  spring,  windmill, 
etc.) 

Water  transmission  (conduit,  ditch,  etc.). 
Wharf,  boathouse,  etc 


Free  permits  by  districts 


25 


1 

175 

1 

4 


250 


140 

4 
2 

573 
1 
1 


25 
~~~8 

"119 

16 
11 


5 
997 


1,016 


Water-power  permits: 

Transmission  line  only 

Power  house,  reservoir,  conduit,  etc. 

Total 


5 

1 

153 

6 

1 

42 

49 


16 

4 

1 

248 

85 

4 


13 
210 


141 


5 

15 

2 

457 


4 
33 
161 
50 


2 
2 

1 

2 

21 

192 

4 


17 


43 
495 


3 
1 
2 
1 
109 


2 
"245 


4 
36 
163 


1 

3 

408 


49 
1 
18 
44 
30 

7 

1 

2 

656 

1 

5 

22 


.560 
367 


2,697     4,595 


138 


2 
"559 


95 


2 
"191 


76 


10 

4 
195 

1    21 

5 

31 

190 

13 


18 
402 


5 

101 

5 

3 

1 

12 
10 
2 
119 

.      6 
13 

44 
35 
27 


3 
13 
1 

14 
115 
268 
'   5 


26 
595 


2,319 


4 

67 

155 

5 


10 

3 
270 

1 


1,079 


17 


92 


All 
dis- 
tricts 


151 


71 

12 

44 

1 

903 

139 
39 

1 

15 
1,643 


48 

2,708 
2 


1 

30 
17 

1 
1 

24 
2 

19 
3 
3 

1 

12 

.772 

5 

6 

1 

34 

74 

13 

1,070 

84 
38 
206 
60S 
180 

10 

e 

10 

707 

8 

26 
493 
901 

29 
2 


2,368 


172     13,951 


Forest  Service. 
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Table  633. — Timber  sales  from  national  forests,  190S-19SS 


Year   ended   June 
80— 


1906. 
1906- 
1907. 
1908-. 
1909.. 


Number  of  sales 


Com- 
iner- 

cial 


1910- 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 


1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918- . 
1919- 


1920 _... 

1920  (last  6  months) 

1921  (calendar  year) 

1922  (calendar  year) 

1923  (calendar  year) 


411 

1,023 
1,508 
6,062 
4,980 

5,398 
5,653 
5,772 
6,091 
5,957 

6,343 

6,407 
6,921 
7,130 
6,570 

7,690 
3,r~ 
7,069 
7,200 
7,730 


'Cost' 


91 
2,341 

4,562 

4,433 

4,< 

5,907 

6,022 

5,582 
3,045 
6,621 
5,726 
4,1 


Amount  cut  in  board 
feet  (000  omitted) 


Total 


411 
1,023 
1,508 
5,062 
4,980 

5, 

5,653 

5,772 

6,182 

8,298 

10,905 
10,840 
11,607 
13,037 
12,592 

13,272 

6,653 
13,690 
12,926 
12,720 


Com- 
mer- 
cial 


68,  475 
138,  665 
194,  872 
392,  792 
352,434 

379, 616 
374, 678 
431,  492 
494,  950 
616,  661 

546,508 
575,  552 
706,558 
706,  342 
685,172 

783,947 

489,841 
666,191 
856, 147 
1,037,229 


'Cost' 


718 
9,645 

19,246 
19, 470 
20,858 
21,641 
19,597 

22,184 
14,272 
21,731 
20,826 
17,806 


Value  of  timber  cut 


Com- 
Total      mercial 


68, 475 
138,665 
194,  872 
392,  792 
352,434 

379, 616 
374, 678 
431,492 
495,  668 
626,306 

565,  754 
595,  022 
727,  416 
727,  983 
704,769 

806,131 

504,113 
687,  922 
876,  973 
1,055,035 


•  $85,  597 

»  203,  333 

337,  952 

794,  252 

677,  784 

906,308 

842,993 

942,819 

1,  074,  682 

1,264,490 

1, 165,  268 
1,  241, 105 
1,490,814 
1,  507, 121 
1,497,702 

1,754,600 
1,168,885 
1,  646,  818 
2,218,165 
2,736,164 


$503 
6,670 

14,180 

14,  593 
16, 095 
16,300 
14,671 

15,801 
9,874 
16,364 
17,332 
15,606 


Total 


Other 
tim- 
ber 
prod- 
ucts ' 


a  $85,  597 

3  203,333 

337,  952 

794,252 

677,784 

906,308 

842,993 

942,  819 

1,  075, 185 

1,  271, 060 

1, 179,  448 
1,255,1 — 
1,506,909 
1,  523,  421 
1,512,373 

1,770,401 
1, 178, 759 
1,  663, 182 
2, 235, 497 
2,751,760 


$394 

4,837 
7,779 

10,381 

7,562 
4,511 
8,096 
11,317 


Forest  service. 

■  "Cost"  sales  are  special  sales  made  to  farmers  and  settlers  who  are  entitled  by  law  to  purchase  for 
domesticuse  mature  or  dead  national  forest  timber  at  the  cost  of  making  and  administering  the  sale. 
1  Value  of  other  timber  products,  not  convertible  into  board  feet,  taken  from  the  national  forests. 
1  Estimated. 

Table  634. — Timber  granted  without  charge  from  national  forests,  to  local  residents, 
under  "free  use"  regulations,  1907-1988 


Year  ended  June  30 — 

Num- 
ber of 
users 

Amount 

cut,  M 

board 

feet 

Esti- 
mated 
value 

Year  ended  June  30— 

Num- 
ber of 
users 

Amount 
cut,  M 

board 
feet 

Esti- 
mated 
value  : 

1907. 

17,399 
30,  377 
33,431 
35,364 
40,  660 
38,749 
38,  264 
39,466 
4ft  040 

86, 818 
131, 977 
105,  205 
104,796 
123,488 
123,233 
121, 760 
120,  575 
123,  259 

$100, 362 
169,320 
169,  081 
176, 167 
196,  930 
196,336 
191,  825 
183,223 
206,597 

1916.._ 

42,070 
41,  427 
38,  073 
34,  617 
37,336 
21,168 
40,535 
37,158 
34,032 

119, 488 
113,073 
96,  616 
90,798 
88,060 
56,813 
123,246 
89,610 
96,985 

$184,720 
149,802 
127,688 
113, 117 
113,000 
60,391 
117,054 
98,843 
97,93* 

1908 

1917 

1909 _.*...    . 

1918... 

1910. 

1919... 

1911 

1920 

1912 _ 

1920  (last  8  months) 

1921  (calendar  year) 

1922  (calendar  year) 

1923  (calendar;  year> 

1913 

1914 

Forest  Service. 
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Table  635.— Lumber:  Production  by  Stales,  1899,  1909,  1919-1928 

[Thousand  feet— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


1899 

1909 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

State 

Quantity 

Quantity 

Quantity 

Quantity 

Quantity 

Quantity 

1, 101, 386 
36,182 

1, 623, 987 
737,035 
133, 746 

108,093 
35, 955 

790,373 

1,311,917 

65,363 

388,469 

1, 036,  999 

352,  411 

10,665 

774,651 

1, 115,  366 
784,647 
183,  711 
344,190 

3, 018,  338 

2,342,338 

1,206,265 

723,754 

255,  685 
4,655 

726 

572,447 

74,118 

30,880 

878,  448 

1, 286,  638 
990,497 
22,104 
734,638 

2,333,278 

18,628 

466,429 

«  33,  734 

950,958 

1,232,404 

17,548 

375,809 

959, 119 

1,429,032 

778,061 

3,  389, 166 

16,963 

'6,571 

1, 691, 001 
62,731 

2,  111,  300 
1, 143, 507 

141, 710 

188,371 

55,440 

1,  201,  734 

1,342,249 

645,800 

170, 181 

566,418 

132, 021 

4,716 

860,712 

3,  551,  918 

1,  111,  565 
267,939 

361,200 
1, 889,  724 

1,661,508 

2,  572,  669 
660,159 
308,582 
(?) 

(•) 

649,606 
61,620 
91,987 

681,440 

2,177,716 

542,904 

226,730 

1,  898,  995 

1,462,771 

25,489 
897,660 

31,  067 
1,  223,  849 
2,099,130 

12,638 

351, 671 

2,101,716 

3,862,916 

1,472,942 

2,025,038 

28,602 

>  11, 230 

1, 798,  746 

73,665 

1, 772, 157 

1,269,363 

64,864 

86,708 

27,437 

1, 137,  432 

893,  965 

765,388 

64,628 
282,487 

18, 493 

2,840 

512,078 

3,163,871 
596,116 
113,362 
166,841 
876,  891 

699,639 

2, 390, 136 

321,  383 

287,378 

505 

20,335 
338,777 

36,888 

86,808 

367, 764 

1,664,435 
280,076 
168,403 

2,577,403 
630,471 

11,030 

621,679 

42,970 

792,132 

1,379,774 

11)917 

218,479 

1,098,038 

4,961,220 

763,103 

1, 116,  338 

8, 674 

1, 439,  200 

121, 160 

1,452,200 

>  1, 513, 000 

70,000 

71,600 

19,800 

1,000,900 

761,800 

970,000 

56,900 

258,300 

14,300 

»4,500 

421,100 

3, 120, 000 

506,600 

85,600 

139,200 

749,800 

576,  300 
2,224,000 
274,200 
410,000 
W 

(•) 
248,600 

23,300 
112,240 
410,900 

1, 246,  700 
247,400 
163,400 

3,317,000 
520,000 

8,900 

610,500 

45,100 

779,800 

1,328,800 

7,750 

164,500 

1,014,400 

6,525,000 

697,600 

1,059,900 

7,650 

1,386,426 

46,418 

1,  301,  096 

1,350,438 

41,076 

64,841 

20,839 

922,  332 

792,579 

542,620 

42,631 
138,397 
5,372 
(«) 
255,922 

3, 215, 110 

421,636 

71,169 

136,736 

571, 387 

412,146 
2,081,520 
168,418 
213,  989 
(>) 

(') 

261,999 
23,860 
94,520 

283,863 

931, 015 
133,218 
120,  371 
2,022,219 
368, 102 

4,946 

684,333 

27,062 

451,  937 

1,602,333 

7,689 

139,183 

592,979 

3,831,800 

467,002 

800,477 

6,760 

•13,310 

1,457,608 

88,800 

1,382,032 

1 1, 720, 666 

38,917 

63,198 

14,139 

980, 014 

809,391 

857,  681 

Illinois 

24,387 

148,569 

6, 131 

>3,667 

210,360 

3,386,000 

362,224 

64,358 

94,656 

656,952 

511, 744 

2,267,695 

201,  849 

303,468 

(')     , 

<*>       - 

180,706 

9,663 

126,449 

New  York.. 

222,257. 
936,248 

Ohio 

136,877 

149,323 

3,023,768 

333,289 

3,030 

854,799 

35,395 

485,979 

1,542,708 

Tn*ii  : 

6,827 

96,967 

617,493 

5,836,277 

West  Virginia. 

654,277 

776,540 

7,860 

All  other.... __. 

United  States 

><>35,084,166 

44, 609, 761 

•o"  34,652,076 

u  33, 798, 800 

"26,960,864 

"31,668,888 

i  Includes  out  of  Nevada. 
'  Includes  cut  of  Nebraska. 

•  Included  in  "All  other." 

*  Included  with  Kansas. 
•Included  with  California. 

•  Includes  cut  of  North  Dakota. 
'  Reported  as  cut  of  Alaska. 

*  Includes  cut  of  Nebraska  and  Nevada. 

» Includes  cut  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Nevada. 

io  Includes  both  merchant  and  custom  sawing. 

ii  Includes  2,656  mills  cutting  less  than  5,000  feet  each  per  year 

»  Mills  cutting  less  than  50,000  feet  each  year  excluded. 

!•  Excludes  custom  mills. 
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Table  635. — Lumber:  Production  by  States,  1899,  1909,  1919-19&8 — Continued 

[Thousand  feet— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


State 

1899 

1909 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Quantity 

Quantity 

Quantity 

Quantity 

Quantity 

Quantity 

State  groups: 

Northeastern,  _ 

6,709,224 
5, 643,  379 
8,403,802 
2,  712,  186 
8,  749,  842 

2, 163, 570 
737, 760 
321, 048 
235, 319 

14  408, 036 

5,197,012 
6,487,166 
14,796,731 
5, 177, 091 
5,476,270 

6,761,911 

1,143,507 

954,382 

337,668 

"179,024 

2,583,873 
3,  015,  887 
12,  704,  483 
3,374,152 
2,  691,  868 

7, 638,  623 

1, 279,  698 

1,  052,  766 

245, 918 

64,808 

2,198,000 

2,  735,  300 

11,490,300 

2,871,600 

2,386,000 

8,842,000 

1, 513,  000 

1, 380,  000 

318,700 

63,900 

1, 797, 074 

1, 784, 009 

11,321,766 

2,  208,  327 
1,  647,  426 

5, 854, 019 

1,350,438 

756,609 

195, 453 

"  45,  744 

1,423,377 

1, 762, 298 

11,974,771 

2,408,640 

1,944,236 

8,860,046 

1,720,556 

1,161,039 

268,843 

46,183 

North  Carolina  pine,  _ 

North  Pacific 

South  Pacific 

N.  Bocky  Mountain, 
8.  Bocky  Mountain., 

Forest  Service.  Compiled  from  Forest  Service  and  Bureau  of  the  Census  reports.  Figures  for  1920 
include  estimates  for  firms  not  reporting. 

Northeastern:  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont. 

Central:  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  West  Virginia. 

Southern:  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Oklahoma,  Texas. 

North  Carolina  pine:  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Virginia. 

Lake:  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin. 

North  Pacific:  Oregon,  Washington. 

South  Pacific:  California,  Nevada. 

North  Rocky  Mountain:  Idaho,  Montana. 

South  Rock  Mountain:  Arizona,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Wyoming. 

Prairie:  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota, 

"Includes  "All  other." 

Table  636. — Lumber  production:  By  species,  1899,  1909,  1919-192$ 

[Thousand  feet— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Species  or  kind  of  wood 

1899 

1909 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

9,668,648 
1,736,507 
7,  742,  391 
3,  420,  673 
944,560 

1,448,091 

496,836 

360,167 

232,978 

60, 619 

16,277,136 
4, 856, 378 
3, 900, 034 
3,051,399 
1,499,985 

1,748,547 
955,  635 
521,  630 
346,008 
421, 214 

89,318 
97, 191 
108,  702 
23,733 

13,062,938 
6,902,169 
1, 723,  642 
1,754,998 
1, 755, 015 

979,968 
656,  212 
410,442 
332,234 
388,121 
223,422 
133,668 
68,030 
16,281 

11,091,000 
6,960,000 
1,500,000 
1, 850, 000 
2,290,000 

825,000 
625,000 
476,600 
260,000 
390,000 

280,000 
146,000 
85,000 
31,000 

10,959,863 
4, 642, 122 
1,273,710 
1, 201,  063 
1,432,273 

629,266 
770,  920 
467,804 
234,576 
213,397 

186,363 
133, 566 
29,350 
11,241 

11, 600, 771 

6, 831. 680 

1,382,768 

1,534,641 

Western  yellow  pine 
Spruce 

2,080,994 
731,871 

868,952 

565,966 
334,083 

Cedar    

Larch 

274,689 

White  fir 

287,727 

Sugar  pine * 

63,668 

194,067 

32,903 

13,936 

9,135 

26,163,063 

33, 896, 959 

27,  407, 130 

26,809,500 

22, 185, 504 

26,644,834 

Oak. 

4, 438, 027 
633,466 
285, 417 

1, 115,  242 
206,688 

132, 601 

4, 414,  457 

1, 106,  604 

706,946 

868,500 

663,891 

452,370 
511,244 
399,151 
347,456 
265,600 

291,209 

333,929 

96,676 

46,108 

66,511 
24,594 

2,708,280 
857,489 
861,431 
328,638 
545,696 

375,079 
358,985 
183,562 
194, 417 
144,155 

164,931 
170,  013 
143,730 
39,218 

28,114 

2,500,000 
875,000 
860,000 
360,000 
476,000 

406,000 
325,000 
195,000 
225,000 
155,000 

170,000 
150,000 
180,000 
36,000 

31,000 

1,592,  175 
609,852 
683,398 
235, 418 
312,486 
319,192 
190,387 
125,633 
132,  276 
122,305 

127,843 
73,523 

134,761 
31, 121 

17,932 

1,606,164 

Maple 

639,781 

Gum,  red  and  sap 

Yellow  poplar 

808,461 
273,971 

■      310,801 

Birch 

263,004 

Beech        

163,448 

308,"069 
466,731 
416, 124 

269,120 
96,636 

134,168 

Elm 

142,702 

113,829 

Ash 

130,735 

66,682 

Tupelo 

158,938 

Walnut     

38,681 
29,715 

38,-735 

17,901 

208,604 

37,657 

61,308 

68,300 

67,068 

66,154 

Hardwoods     _  

8, 634, 021 

10,612,802 

7,144,946 

6,  989,  300 

4, 775,  360 

4,  924,  554 

Total 

34, 7S7, 084 

44,509,761 

34, 552, 076 

33, 798, 800 

26,  960,  864 

31, 568, 888 

Forest  Service.    Compiled  from  Forest  Service  and  Bureau  of  the  Census  reports.    Figures  for  1920 
include  estimates  for  firms  not  reporting. 
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Table  637. — Lath  and  shingles:  Production,  by  States,  calendar  years,  1899,  1909, 

1919,  1922 

[Thousands,  i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


State 


1899 


Lath       Shingles 


1909 


Lath 


1919 


Lath       Shingles 


1922 


Lath       Shingles 


Alabama- 
Arizona 

Arkansas- 
California,. 
Colorado- 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida.- 

Georgia 


Idaho- 
Illinois.. 
Indiana. 
Iowa 

Kansas.. 


Kentucky.- 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . 


Michigan... 
Minnesota.  _ 
Mississippi- 
Missouri 

Montana 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


New  York 

North  Carolina- 
North  Dakota. . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon . 

Pennsylvania- . . 
Bhode  Island.  _. 
South  Carolina- 
South  Dakota.-. 


Utah— .. 

Vermont . 
Virginia- 


Washington 

West  Virginia—. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

All  other  States. 


United  States.. 


28,721 
2,040 
21,164 
11,  607 
8,558 

418 
1,130 


267,  273 

350 

349,522 

650,090 

5,166 

3,214 
30 


21,  761 
31,496 

3,220 

30,674 
10,138 
58,638 


17,091 

99,852 

217, 376 

5,369 

8,807 

259,917 

387,064 

6,083 

24,835 

14,231 

1 


74,221 
3,659 
2,165 

66,468 

48,  782 


18,819 
'75 

4L779 

266,949 

16 

26,311 

1,856 

33,199 

4,181 

793 

9,314 

36,602 

145, 134 

58,440 
418,011 


2,523,998 


177,123 
243,797 

15,806 
42,825 
34,198 
66,140 


59,  375 

604,  819 

465, 862 

22,824 

20,500 

1,  926,  110 

498,800 

32,027 

28,227 


40,499 
33,836 
4,800 

160,294 
212,467 


13,605 
3  103 

31,189 

369, 868 

2,267 

88,878 
800 

69,735 

210,633 

2,460 

52,899 
27,784 

4, 337, 992 

34,350 

994,427 

2,185 


12,102,017 


60,979 
7,816 
78,  362 
32,  615 
11,494 

203 


245,871 

683 

208,080 

574,  342 

657 

2,801 
670 


42,502 
13,402 
72,827 
53, 042 
1,927 

325 
662 


62,241 

176 

98,  937 

191,831 

500 

770 


50,886 

20,287 

75, 172 

'88,018 

31 

306 
460 


85,741 
68,704 

86,740 
1, 055 
3,600 

22,978 


283,206 
443,260 

62,308 

2,245 
7,340 
8,264 


76,402 
19,718 

69,150 
10 

155 
15 


19,776 

377,  708 

337,086 

17,583 

11,885 

218,308 

478,008 

90,926 

19, 931 

35,430 

m 

« 

26,873 
19, 143 
10,571 

70,878 
70,724 


17,608 
1,233 

161, 512 

143,  069 


28,303 
5,730 

31,179 
59,627 

264 

7,249 

127,  555 

461,384 

150,820 

299,845 

1,224 

»500 


3,703,195 


66,  010 

757,  868 

598, 131 

12,352 

13,347 

891,649 
74, 818 

151,303 

51,932 

525 


30,132 

36,727 
150 

91,886 
280,942 


3,227 
'    4,635 

293,644 

79,  336 

1,000 

122,709 


137,  719 

726 

'24,001 

39,172 

8,879,467 

6,829 

392,863 

960 


14,907,371 


3,288 
199,  018 
104,223 

1,280 


51,469 

115, 741 

96,204 

1,724 

21,  362 


1,237 
6,656 
6,016 
12,549 

3,637 
19,079 


1,612 

9,905 

122,848 
14,287 


6,656 
1,534 

8,997 

36, 916 

147 

I,1 
27,073 

339,068 

22,005 

138,936 

.  10 


1,724,078 


128,286 
114,806 

22,657 


420 


153,329 
57,784 

99,420 
100 
304 


2,562 
300,784 
188,  576 

3,282 
760 

144,173 

4,451 

34,002 

9,541 

253 


3,386 
9,440 


4,936 
92, 139 


100 
50 

530,066 

8,027 

685 

11, 932 

100 

6,574 
13,581 
531 
8,343 
1,637 

7,096,122 
120 

96,928 


9,192,704 


1, 

364,545 

188,706 

273 


81,834 

197, 927 

161,  897 

822 

53,  312 


5,550 

2,869 

23,220 

6,909 

21,642 


495 
20,183 

275,590 
6,871 


35, 610 
7,921 

12,722 

60,287 

404 

943 

35,995 

618, 102 

49,  661 

168,276 

60 


27,108 

130 

6,571 

184,009 

195 

'241 
26 


29,347 
35,048 


2,032 

208,604 

144,941 

303 

563 

110,946 
11, 170 

14,481 

4,978 

202 


1,649 
2,448 


2,336 
40,968 


125 


488, 116 
1,939 


8,881 
189 

8,400 
5,662 
675 
3,638 
2,096 

6, 664, 876 


74,852 
313 


2,940,714 


8, 131, 242 


Forest  Servioe. 

Compiled  from  Forest  Service  and  Bureau  of  the  Census  reports. 


1  Includes  cut  of  Nevada. 

'  Included  in  "All  other  States.' 


s  Includes  Indian  Territory. 

4  Includes  Nebraska  and  Nevada. 
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Table  638. — Lumber:  Quantity  used  in  manufactures,  by  kinds  of  wood 


Kind  of  wood 


Yellow  pine 

White  pine 

Douglas  nr 

Oak 

Maple 

Spruce 

■  Red  gum 

Hemlock 

Yellow  poplar 

Cypress 

Western  yellow  pine 

Birch 

Hickory 

iBasswood 

Cottonwood 

Chestnut 

Ash 

Beech 

Elm 

Tupelo 

Redwood 

Larch 

Cedar 

Sugar  pine 

Balsam  fir 

Mahogany 

Spanish  cedar 

Sycamore 

Black  walnut 

Cherry- 

White  flr 

Willow 

Dogwood 

"Noble  flr.. 

Magnolia 


Quantity 


Feet  b.  m. 
8, 610, 685, 624 
3,112,698,017 
2,278,788,484 
1,983,584,491 
919,420,274 

805,050,195 
797, 343, 658 
708, 752, 769 
680,936,848 
668,353,342 

663,816,810 
481,293,680 
389,604,531 
369,640,782 
322,642,796 

298,  849,  801 
295, 461, 482 
278, 203, 632 
218, 200, 988 
127,  958,  309 

122,  326,  779 
114,029,275 
102,  248, 253 
59, 211, 298 
53,262,030 

60,575,999 
30,323,441 
26, 052, 812 
23, 988, 346 
12,047,210 

11,338,580 
10,664,770 
7,518,177 
6,653,500 
6,156,500 


Kind  of  wood 


Buckeye 

Persimmon  - 
Cucumber. . 
Butternut  .. 
Red  alder... 


Lodgepole  pine 

Red  flr 

Circassian  walnut.. 

Padouk.._ 

Hackberry 


Lignum-vitge 

Teak__ _ 

West  Indian  boxwood. 

Aipine  fir , 

Locust 


Hornbeam 

Ebony 

Osage  orange- 
Rosewood 

Prima  vera 


Sassafras 

Eucalyptus. 
Applcwood. 

Cocobola 

Yucca. 


Holly _ 

Laurel 

Satinwood 

Koko 

Turkish  boxwood. 


Miscellaneous  foreign. 
Miscellaneous  native.. 


Quantity 


Total. 


Feet  b.  m. 
5, 486, 047 
3,571,768 
2, 660, 700 
2,310,793 
2,248,700 

1,979,500 
1,854,830 
1,744,779 
1, 386, 530 
1, 128, 008 

952, 126 
926, 969 
870, 412 
780,008 
039,228 

608,484 
528,  812 
520,076 
471,  734 
380,568 


320,936 
279,408 
172,  308 


72,408 
67,958 
32,609 
29,189 

630,346 
432,15* 


24,576,556,664 


Forest  Service. 

Compiled  from  Forest  Service  and  State  bulletins  on  secondary  wood-using  industries,  showing 
Quantity  used  in  one  year,  based  on  studies  made  from  1909  to  1913. 
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Table  639. — Lumber:  Quantity  used  in  manufactures,  by  industries  and  by  State* 


Industries 


Pbujing-mill  products,  sash,  doors,  blinds,  and 
general  millwork. 

Boxes  and  crates - 

Car  construction 

Furniture - 

Vehicles  and  vehicle  parts 


Woodenware,  novelties,  and  dairymen's,  poulter- 
ers', and  aniarists'  supplies. 

Agricultural  implements - 

Chairs  and  chair  stock 

Handles 

Musisal  instruments 


Tanks  and  silos. 

Klin  and  boat  building 

Fixtures - 

Caskets  and  coffins _ 

Befrigerators  and  kitchen  cabinets.. 


Matches  and  toothpicks 

Xjauadry  appliances 

fihadeand  map  rollers 

Paving  material  and  conduits.. 
Trunks  and  valises 


Machine  construction.. 

Beat  and  shoe  findings 

Picture  frames  and  molding.  _ 
Shuttles,  spools,  and  bobbins. 
Tobacco  boxes .... 


Sewing  machines 

Pumps  and  wood  pipe 

Pulleys  and  conveyors 

Professional  and  scientific  instruments.. 
Toys 


Gates  and  fencing 

BporUi*  and  athletic  goods.  _ 

Patterns  and  flasks 

Bungs  and  faucets 

Plumbers'  woodwork 


Electrical  machinery  and  apparatus . 

Mine  equipment. 

Brushes 

Dowels 

Elevators 


Saddles  and  harness 

Playground  equipment 

Butchers'  blocks  and  skewers.. 

Clocks 

Signs  and  supplies 


Printing  material 

Weighing  apparatus 

Whips,  canes,  and  umbrella  sticks. 
Brooms  and  carpet  sweepers 


Firearms 

Artificial  limbs. 
Tobacco  pipes.. 
Airplanes 


All  industries. 


Quantity 


Feet  &.  m. 
13, 428, 862, 068 

4,  550, 016, 430 

1,262,090,371 

944,077,807 

739, 144, 483 

405,266,436 

321,  339,  336 
289,790,560 
280, 234, 571 
260, 195, 026 

225, 619, 686 
199,598,228 
187, 132, 848 
153,394,557 
137,61«,266 

85,442,111 
79,502,040 
79,  291,  575 
76,067,000 
74,«67,*97 

09,459,430 
66,240,200 
65, 477, 783 
65,148,190 
64,127,476 

50,946,527 
56, 826, 938 
35,882,900 
35,070,928 
28,926,552 

27,450,540 
25,191,907 
24,  299,  403 
21,112,342 
20,313,450 

18, 1*8,910 
16,987,697 
12, 878, 986 
11,  980,  500 
10,018,680 

9,218,000 
9, 064, 812 
8,197,050 
7,  894,  249 
6,888,366 

5,324,794 
5, 021,  550 
4, 946,  880 
2,277,334 

2,093,901 
687,080 

489, 515 
74,300 


24, 576,  556, 564 


States 


New  York. 


Illinois 

Washington- 
Arkansas 

Louisiana 


Michigan 

Pennsylvania. 

Minnesota 

Ohio 

Virginia....... 


Wisconsin 

Oregon 

Texas 

Alabama 

North  Carolina- 


Indiana 

Mississippi 

California 

Georgia 

Massachusetts. 


Florida. .... 

Missouri 

South  Carolina— 
New  Hampshire. 
Tennessee.. 


Kentucky. 

Maryland 

West  Virginia.. 
Iowa 

New  Jersey.  ^ .. 


Maine 

Vermont....... 

Idaho 

Connecticut 

Oklahoma 


Montana 

Delaware 

Rhode  Island 

Colorado- 


New  Mexico... 

Arizona 

Nebraska 

Utah 

South  Dakota- 


District  of  Columbia 

Wyoming 

Nevada 

North  Dakota. 


Quantity 


Feet  b.  m. 
1,738,522,217 

1,731,637,120 
1,631,859,030 
1,359,039,080 
1,351,204,101 

1,276,661,200 

1,111,959,150 
956, 765, 398 
915,272,369 
882,534,684 

838,236,464 

82l,596,8»0 
762,091, 112 
721,  U6, 900 
666,950,2* 

649,742,583 
017,270,080 
610, 795,  651 
554,940,426 
532,  874,001 

521,168, 078 
439,387,993 
423,640,507 
409,497,075 
407,453,167 

395,434,390 

271,984,385 
271,904, 150 
262,696,757 
261,676,806 

243, 114, 150. 
219,121,638 
132,739,050 
110,051,323 
84,901,076 

61,107,064 
58, 718, 787 
54,376,889 
42,429,496 
36, 961, 190 

36,946,000 
35,287,900 
27, 870  600 
14, 874, 600 
6,058,600 

4,473,515 
2,954,100 
1, 674, 285 
1,086,000 


United  States. 


24,576,556,564 


Forest  Service.    Compiled  from  Forest  Service  and  State  bulletins  on  secondary  wood-using  industries, 
bowing  quantity  used  in  one  year,  based  on  studies  made  from  1909  to  1913. 
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Table  640. — Lumber:  Average  prices  per  M  feet,  f.  o.  b.  mill,  Douglas  fir  and 

southern  yellow  pine,  1913-19S4- 


Douglas  flr 

Yellow  pine 

Year 

Douglas  fir 

Yellow  pine 

Year 

Price 

Index 
(1913= 

100) 

Price 

Index 

(1913= 

100) 

Price 

Index 

(1913= 

100) 

Price 

Iudex 
(1913= 
100) 

1913 

$11. 44 
10.58 
9.80 
11.63 
16.93 
21.21 
25. 83 
36.78 
19.98 
23.90 
28.93 
23.14 

41.98 
46.31 
46.66 
43.15 
40.21 
38.06 
33.69 
32.86 
31.29 
27.57 
24.05 
22.61 

100.0 
92.5 
85.5 
101.7 
147.9 
186.3 
226.!) 
323.3 
174.7 
208.9 
252.9 
202.3 

368.0 

m.  8 

487.0 
377.1 
351.2 
315.  1 
294.5 
287.2 
•273.4 
241.0 
210.0 
107.6 

$14  77 
13. 08 
13.02 
16.12 
21.13 
26.45 
33.94 
44.74 
21.18 
26.44 
30.81 
28.16 

62.21 
57.94 
61.60 

67.63 
5165 
40.05 
41.34 
43.42 

41.  eo 

34.44 
26.67 
25.88 

100.0 
92.6 
88.2 
109.2 
143.1 
179.1 
229.8 
302.9 
143.4 
179.0 
208.6 
190.7 

353.  5 

392.3 

417.1 

389.5 

370.0 

271.2 

279.9 

294.0 

278.2 

233.2 

180.  6  I 

175.  2 

1923 

28.54 
29.42 
30.22 
31.46 
31.02 
30,36 
27.68 
26.97 
27.18 
27.24 
28.97 
26.94 

28.30 
26.33 
24.  09 
24.  39 
22.40 
22.99 
21.93 
22.42 
21.  58 
21.10 
21.48 
21.82 

249.5 
257.2 
264.2 
276.0 
271.2 
265.  4 
241.9 
235.7 
237.5 
238.1 
253.2 
235.5 

247.4 
230.2 
215.8 
213.2 
196.8 
201.0 
191.7 
190.0 
188.6 
184.5 
187.7 
190.7 

30.42 
32.81 
33.  71 
33.38 
33.85 
32  40 
31.14 
30.82 
27.53 
28.77 
27.83 
26.56 

29.40 
80. 16 
29.83 
29.14 
27.55 
27.36 
26.91 
27.77 
29.46 
28.71 
25.81 
30.13 

1914 _ 

205.9 

1915 .- 

February 

2221 

1916          

228.2 

1817. 

April 

236.0 

1918 

May 

229.2 

19)9  . 

219.4 

1920 

July 

210.8 

1921 

208.6 

1922 

September 

186.4 

1923 

194.7 

1924.— 

November _ 

December 

1924 

188.4 

1920  > 

179.8 

199.1 

204.1 

202.0 

May 

197.3 

186.5 

July... 

185.2 

July. 

175.4 

188.0 

September 

199.3 

180.8 

December 

December 

174.7 
204.0 

Forest  Service.    Compiled  from  reports  of  actual  sales. 

i  The  year  1920  was  the  peak  year  for  lumber  prices  in  the  United  States. 


Table  641. — Lumber  prices  per  M  feet,  in  eastern  markets  of  the  United 

1890-1923 


Year 

First  quality, 
linen 

Average  quality, 
1  inch 

Year 

First  quality, 
linen 

Avaragequality, 
linen 

Soft- 
woods 

Hard- 
woods 

Soft- 
woods 

Hard- 
woods 

Soft- 
woods 

Hard- 
woods 

Soft- 
woods 

Hard- 
woods 

1890 

34.48 
32.43 

33.07 
33.11 

16.40 
16.00 

18.50 
17.  45 
17.  43 

16.55 
16.54 
17.09 
16.23 

16.01 
21.50 
21.32 

24.80 
24.80 

24.76 
24.76 
24.76 
24.76 

24.09 
27.57 
29.32 

1907.. 

45.32 
44.11 
42  10 

43.50 
45.  06 

44  53 
44.92 
42.76 
41.89 

41,53 
42.60 
51. 45 
61.58 

131.  55 
85.17 
72  45 
67.87 

47.79 
60.92 
47.16 
49.17 
50.  59 

51.44 
53.99 
54. 94 
52  94 

64  69 

56.00 
66.65 
72.62 

178.  82 
140.  26 
120.21 
129.20 

27.87 
27.14 
25.44 
24.60 
24.52 

25.29 
27.88 
25. 19 
24  68 

26.86 

29.09 
39.90 
44  42 

73  26 

58.  98 
63.13 
51.02 

1S91 

IMS.. _ 

1882... 

1909.. 

34  72 
36.61 

1893 

29.32 
30.56 

29.39 
28.77 
28.75 
28.68 

30.06 
34.06 
33.98 

32  86 
36.10 

34.52 
34.51 
34.51 
24.26 

35.72 
39.29 
37.06 

1910. 

1«94 

1911 ■ 

1912 

35.73 

J886. 

1913 

1897 

1914 

38  23 
36.49 

37.64 

1898 

1915 

1899 

1916.. 

1900 ._ 

1917.. 

1901-. 

1918.. 

1902 

i919 

66.54 
123.80 

1903. 

41.93 
39.09 
42  59 
44.65 

46.43 
46.07 
41.97 
44.47 

20.40 
21.20 
22.06 
24.99 

31.76 
33.72 
31.80 
34.06 

1920 

1904 

1921.. 

1905 

1922.. 

1900 

1923 

77.35 

Forest  Service.    Compiled  from  reports  of  actual  sales. 
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Table  642. — Wood  and  satv  timber:  Annual  world  production  and  consumption 
[Thousand  cu.  ft.,  i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Production 

Consumption 

Country 

Total 
wood 

Saw 
timber 

Wood 

Saw 
timber 

Total 

Per 
capita 

United  States 

24,300,000 

2,500,000 

700,000 

306,420 

13,750,000 

1,106,900 

42,000 

86,715 

24,104,000 

2,058,440 

710,000 

319,350 

228.0 
285.0 
45.8 

13,556,000 

665,340 

52,000 

98,425 

27,808,420 

14, 985, 615 

27,191,790 

188.0 

14,371,765 

7,000,000 
1, 564, 826 
1,316,664 
1, 172, 395 
963,000 
45,000 
4,941,202 

4,000,000 

1, 191, 415 

877,  770 

604,683 

300,000 

20,000 

2, 166,  462 

6,600,000 
749, 710 
1,001,604 
1,702,395 
1, 098,  910 
693,  719 
4, 795, 089 

66.0 
129.3 
299.0 
27.0 
26.0 
15.3 

3,600,000 

383,355 

606,930 

1,134,583 

426,410 

668,710 

2,024,294 

17,003,087 

9, 160,  236 

16, 641, 297 

35.8 

8, 844, 291 

2,255,620 
1,972,263 
1,572,275 
1, 100, 000 
1,028,872 

383,455 
284,163 
174,000 
571,000 

143,650 

2,220,000 
1,986,000 
1,575,000 
1,098,000 
1,037,516 

28.4 
6.0 
5.0 

62.1 

347,835 

297,900 

176,725 

569,000 

147, 113 

7, 929,  030 

1, 566,  268 

7, 916, 516 

9.1 

1, 538,  573 

1, 300,  000 
684,020 
197,800 
110,000 
199,645 

100,000 
45,700 
77,800 
10,000 
25,105 

1, 296,  900 
687,  620 
225,800 
110,000 
206,570 

42  5 
177.7 
27.3 
20.1 

96,900 

Chile 

49,300 

106,800 

10,000 

31,390 

2,491,465 

258,605 

2,526,890 

39.2 

294,390 

126,962 
86,250 
65,942 

438,219 

10, 141 

2,005 

19,803 

30,501 

127, 186 
86,250 
85,399 

475,481 

73.6 
5.0 
14.2 

10,365 

2,005 

39,260 

62,496 

717, 373 

62,450 

774,316 

5-7. 

114, 126 

197,379 
67,000 
10,309 

49,874 

42,000 

867 

213,  752 
63,269 
19,741 

41.8 
59.7 
10.0 

66,247 

38,269 

9,888 

274,688 

92,  741 

296,762 

36.4 

114,404 

56,222,063 

26,115,915 

165,347,571 

32  2 

125,277,549 

Forest  Service.    Compiled  from  "  Forest  Resources  of  the  World." 

i  The  figures  for  total  world  consumption  do  not  exactly  correspond  with  those  for  production,  although 
they  must  be  approximately  equal.  The  differences  are  due  to  various  discrepancies  in  the  data,  such  as 
differences  in  the  years  for  which  figures  on  individual  countries  are  based,  different  converting  factors 
used  in  different  countries,  and  differences  in  the  completeness  of  customs  statistics.  Data  represent 
averages  of  recent  years. 
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Table  643. — Lumber:  Imports  and  exports,  and  pulpwood  imports,  1907- '.924 


Lumber 

Pulpwood 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Year 

Boards,  planks,  deals,  and 
other  sawed  lumber 

Boards,  planks,  and 
scantlings 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

1907 

Mfeet  b.  jn. 
934, 195 
791,288 
846,  024 
1, 053, 616 
840,  337 

1,  025,  802 

969,  552 

910,609 

1, 047, 415 

1, 210,  913 

1, 198,  388 
1,  206,  027 
1, 144, 187 
1, 338,  630 
830,533 

1,  564,  075 
1, 959,  334 
1,722,959 

$16, 255, 350 
15, 212,  788 
15,  946, 755 
19,  332,  768 
14,  908, 160 

17,  883,  048 
17,  610,  687 
17, 166,  638 
19,  560,  480 
23,  427, 488 

27, 600, 247 
34,  100,  528 
36, 883,  988 
56,  639,  885 
28, 793, 181 

45, 902,  649 
62,  205, 721 
51, 872, 797 

Mfeet  b.  m. 
1, 668, 815 
1, 575, 462 
1, 379, 944 

1,  710,  761 

2,  224,  422 

2, 451,  076 
2,  592,  453 
1,  789,  747 
1, 127, 365 
1,094,600 

1, 019,  647 
1, 023,  769 
1, 311,  210 
1,  551,  358 
1,204,808 

1,  532, 913 

1,  752,  852 
1,906,418 

$39, 861, 362 

35,  607,  508 
29,  056,  579 

36,  774, 219 
47,  432,  840 

55,  985,  732 
63, 081, 723 
40,  734, 159 
26, 653,  732 
25,  518,  542 

33,  870,  262 
49, 177,  518 
64,  860,  806 
90, 380, 344 
45, 699,  379 

57,  415, 062 
81, 057, 020 
78, 630, 682 

Cords 
827, 089 
810,256 
907,  963 
931,  731 
889,267 

933,  565 

1, 034. 885 

999;  649 

975,  974 

1, 097,  577 

1,  031, 934 
1, 370, 027 
1,047,299 
1,  241,  444 
1,081,634 

1, 044, 816 
1,347,927 
1, 279,  975 

$4,002,795 

1908 

4, 698, 163 

1909_ 

5, 613, 710 

1910 

6, 109, 574 

1911 

5, 682, 716 

1912 

6, 227, 346 

1913 

7,007,360 

1914 

6, 773, 198 

1915 

6,278,948 

1916 

7, 202, 570 

1917 

8,563,468 

1918 

13,  362,  566 

1919 

10,  458,  753 

1920 

16, 902,  939 

1921 

15, 387,  355 

1922 

11,002,638 

1923 

13,  405, 927 

19241  

13, 107, 647 

Forest  Service.  Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  Pulpwood 
is  stated  in  cords  of  128  cubic  feet.  The  earliest  Government  record  of  pulpwood  commerce  shows  322,758 
cords  imported  in  the  last  half  of  1906.  Keports  of  manufacturers,  which  are  not  comparable  with  the  Gov- 
ernment record,  show  foreign  pulpwood,  consumed  in  calendar  years  antedating  this  table,  as  follows:  In 
1899,  369,217  cords;  in  1905, 645,428  cords;  in  1906,  738,872  cords. 

>  Preliminary. 
Table  644. — Cooperage  stock,  light:  Production,  1905-1911,  1918,  1919,  1921 


Staves 

Heading 

Year 

Total 

Sawed 

Bucked 
and  split 

Hewed 

Beer  and 
ale 

Total 

Sawed 

Beer  and 
ale 

1905 

lfiOO 
pieces 
241, 193 
267, 827 
385,232 
345, 280 
379,  231 

355, 660 
357, 198 
286,401 
353,825 
255, 047 

1,000 
pieces 
202, 369 
219, 524 
325, 653 
301,  728 
341,  259 

304,060 
312, 172 
280,171 
348,812 
252, 533 

1,000 
pieces 
10,792 
18, 352 
25, 082 
18, 339 
15,104 

21,306 

20,020 

1,391 

1,193 

609 

1,000 
pieces 

10,396 
9,781 

12,737 
8,019 
6,321 

5,042 
7,187 
4,295 
3,269 
453 

1,000 
pieces 
17, 636 
20,170 
21,760 
17,194 
16,547 

25, 252 

17, 819 

544 

551 

1,392 

Sets 
12, 959, 000 
17, 774, 375 
27, 692, 994 
20, 515,  072 
20,  691,  201 

26, 073,  754 
30,  310,  255 
20,711,271 
24,274,177 
20,504,949 

Sets 
11,023,000 
16, 115, 030 
25, 828,  909 
19,  703,  525 
19, 735, 693 

24, 342, 536 
28,-316,  552 
20,063,254 
24, 265,  547 
20, 493, 195 

Sets 
1, 936, 000 

1906 

1,659,345 

1907 

1,864,085 

1908 

811, 647 

1909 

955,508 

1910 

1, 731, 218 

1911 

1, 993, 703 

1918 

648,017 

1919 

8,630 

1921 

11,754 

Forest  Service.    Compiled  from  bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  Forest  Service, 
of  hoading  supplies  both  heads  for  a  barrel  or  similar  vessel. 


A  set 
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Table  645. — Cooperage  stock,  tight:  Production,  1905-1911,  191&,  1919,  t9Bl 


Staves 

Heading 

State 

Sawed 

Bucked 
and 
split 

Hewed 

Beer 
and 

ale 

Total 

Sawed 

Beer 
and 

ale 

Total 

1,000 
pieces 
12,603 
48,988 
13,365 

8,080 
18,986 

<>> 

19, 934 .: 

10/fisi ; 

19, 959  i 
46,015 

21,28! 
1,205 
3,576^ 

27,869: 

1,090 
pieces 

1,000 
pieces 

1,000 
pieces 

li@00 
pieces 
12,603 
49,304 
13,366 
8,235 
19,014 

(») 
20,386 
lfl,651 
19,959 
46,015 

21,281' 

^,769 

.8,  576 

827,889 

Sets 

98,412 
4,457,5684 
1,029,450 ! 

41,150 
.  1,676, 948 ; 

224,988 
2,785,936; 

125, 635  : 
1,769,900 
2,432,047 

2,729,902 

8 

3,132,193 

Sets 
900 

10,800 

<'} 
(') 
54 

Sets 

134 

«7 

114 

4,457,634 

1,029,450 

41,150 

1,675,948 

224,988 

2, 796,  ,736 

126,;635 

"Kentucky 

100 

28 

55 

Louisiana 

Missouri  _  . 

Niew  Hampshire _ 

1,759,900 
2,432,047 

2,72»,:<62 

ft 

Texas 

W«gt  Virginia     



Hi' 

"l7S2§" 

Ailofclior  States . 

83,138,:247 

Total 

302,683 :        669 

453 

1,882, 

.255,047 

20.493,195 

11,754 

20, 504,945 

FsMstBerviee.    Compiled  fcom  bulletins  of  the  Bureau  ofthe  Census  awl  the  Forest  Service. 
:    >IoBlB.flediin'" Another  States." 

'California,  Florida,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  North  Carolina,  Siiuth  Carolina,  Washington. 

'Includes  California,  Florida,  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  North  -Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Ohio,  Texas, 
Washington,  "West  "ViBginia. 

Table  646.— Cooperage  stock,  slack:  Production.^1908-1911, 1918, 1919,  ISM 
:f Thousand  pieces— -L ;e.,,QOQ,ooijtted] 


Y-ears 

Staves 

Beading 

Bmb* 

Years 

Staves 

Heading 

Hoops 

1906 

1,097,063 
1, 175, 977 
1,.S57,,644 
2,  029,  548 
1,460,878 

129,555 
106,074 

123,  S49 
140, 234  i 
97,037 

330,  892 
490,  670 
336,484 
875,793 
295,712 

1911 

1,328,968 

1,  009,  971 

1, 121,324 

893,621 

106,467 
60,751 
87,381 
66,747 

353,215 

1907 

1918 

332,684 

1988, 

1919. 

140,772 

19GB 

1921 

137,380 

1910 

Forest  Service.    Compiled  from  bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  Forest  Service, 
Table  647. — Cooperage  stock,  slack:  Production,  by  States,  1921 


State 

Staves 

Head- 
ing 

Hoops 

State 

Staves 

Head- 
ing 

Hoops 

1,000 
pieces 
37,  £76 

.255,537, 

15, 131 

6, -660 

<>) 

44,202 
27,763. 
TO,  073 
4,638 

14  898 

(') 
67,447 
88,223 
20,681 
23,992 

1,000 

pieces 

19,  744 

1,530 

3S5 

2,868 

•(*) 

450 

LSI* 

100 

378 

4,045 

4,728 
(') 

2,940 
1,180 
2,171 

1,000 

pieces 

'23,771 

(') 

C1) 
22,369, 

224, 

—ft™  . 
8,357, 

36, 713 
11,316 

1,041 

pieces 
.58,279 

30,318 

,38,128 
24,833 

« 

«8,&i:6 

1,010 
7,759. 
s28,«£8 

1,000 

pieces 

8, -842 

1,810 

0) 

1,«89 

472 

3, '628 

491 

3, 274 . 

37,.74i. 

im> 

piecas 

^m 

Florida 

Tennessee ., 

%m 

« 

'4,310 

Total 

893,621 

■66,747 

137,380 

New  Hampshire 

Forest  Service.    Compiled  from  bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  Forest  Service. 
■  Included  in  "all  other  States." 

8  California,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Texas, 
Vermont. 
*  California,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Vermont. 
1  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin. 
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Table  648. — Cooperage  stock,  slack:  Production,  by  kinds  of  wood,  1906-1911, 

1918,  1919,  1921 


[Thousands— 1.  e.,  000  omitted] 
STAVES 


Kind  of  wood 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1918 

1919 

1921 

142, 952 
187,684 
47,603 
248, 118 

210, 814 

205,  878 

70,128 

158,  440 

2,000 

21, 479 

46,923 

97,  319 

76,445 

~ 125, 354 

317, 016 
275, 239 

74,494 

192, 882 

5,120 

52, 739 

51,062 
124,  747 

60, 012 
166,383 

416,  570 

306, 621 
71,  705 

245, 172 
22,500 
78,897 
66,260 

133,256 
72, 219 

268,237 

5,166 

66, 675 

93,290 

182, 982 

332,639 

267,628 
65,  234 

130,  374 
30,605 
61,438 
44, 175 
79, 113 
59, 898 

146,  451 

338,  582 
229,220 
66,  716 
92, 614 
37,501 
57,929 
37,382 
66,647 
70, 189 
121,  727 
(') 

50,043 
71, 273 
89, 145 

495,  389 
109,349 
83,  022 
83,188 
28,751 
31,768 
28,714 
22, 457 
3,224 
47,228 
13,931 
15, 951 
13, 075 
33,934 

358, 405 
327, 875 
53,058 
61,100 
9,206 
35, 691 
17,  511 
50,446 
29,683 
36,460 
23,822 
38,920 
36,  303 
42,844 

349,072 

Pine— 

174,024 

Ash        

66,632 

Elm 

64,  415 

54,899 

Birch           

62,754 
21,912 
99,642 
31, 605 
80, 052 

27, 551 

26,327 

23,902 

18,784 

18,  689 

17,681 

Oak 

70,869 
69,  674 
34,298 

37,  871 
74,982 
48,344 

53,  737 
79,633 
104,580 

64,202 
90,475 
98,646 

17, 581 

17,  557 

16,507 

Total 

1, 097, 063 

1, 175, 977 

1, 557, 644 

2, 029,  548 

1, 460, 878 

1,  328,  968 

1, 009, 971 

1, 121, 324 

893,621 

HEAD 

ING— (SETS) 

pine 

28,730 
16,519 
19,  472 
11,586 
9,317 

27,208 

11,466 

9,165 

17,  711 

11, 695 

206 

7,434 

9,685 

2,146 

2,814 

1,784 

2,555 

2,306 

39,347 
17,249 
4,978 
15,294 
13,323 
4,237 
4,297 
10, 186 
3,961 
2,092 
2,067 
2,246 
4,573 

38,926 

16,700 

6,635 

19,269 

13,663 

3,296 

5,245 

13,910 

4,328 

1,963 

6,742 

1,861 

7,796 

19,806 
11,160 
3,906 
15, 932 
12,628 
2,946 
5,537 

25,  513 
12,558 
2,492 
11,915 
10,794 
3,891 
7,302 

26,735 
12,656 
199 
5,930 
2,493 
2,184 
1,947 

42,401 
13,003 
1,872 
4,942 
7,319 
1,031 
2,318 

27,720 

12,628 

Elm       

5,719 

4,372 

3,262 

2,671 

Ash      

2,856 
15,663 
2,948 
2,710 
9,162 
'    1,027 
9,475 

1,928 

1,858 

Birch     

3,131 
2,332 
4,062 
2,358 
13,239 

4,940 
5,578 
2,535 
3,647 

15,242 

2,485 
620 

1,005 
538 

3,959 

3,490 

1,986 

""2,"50§ 
6,511 

1,642 

Oak 

1,399 

1,242 

987 

1,319 

Total 

129, 655 

106,074 

123,849 

140,234 

97,037 

106,407 

60,751 

87,381 

66,747 

HOOPS 

Elm 

302,628 
28,264 

469, 734 

20,836 

326, 894 
9,590 

339, 477 
36,316 

283,029 
12,683 

333,297 
19, 918 

330,353 
2,331 

133,  983 
6,789 

136,445 

935 

Total 

330, 892 

490, 570 

336, 484 

375, 793 

295, 712 

353,215 

332, 684 

140, 772 

137,380 

Forest  Service.    Compiled  from  bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  forest  Service, 
i  Included  in  all  other  (staves). 
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Table  649. — Cooperage  stock:  Exports  of  staves  and  heading,  1909-1988 


Calendar  year 

Staves 

Heading 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

1909 

47, 564,  889 
58,661,374 
66, 097, 987 
73,909,719 
91,  369, 115 
64, 048, 147 
51, 326, 917 
68,058,719 
60,006,602 
53, 373,  526 
81, 657, 792 
82, 583, 710 
34,690,626 
48,315,799 
64, 187, 121 

$4,478,632 
6,297,466 
6, 006, 915 
6, 144, 896 
7,  231,  934 
3,836,176 
3, 339,  026 
3, 665, 142 
3,688,684 
3, 605,  332 
13, 160,  377 
15, 408,  334 
3,601,022 
2, 591, 524 
3,950,387 

1910 

291,292 
421, 325 

1911 _ _ 

1912 

340,867 
325,643 
246,604 
367,489 
239,846 
294,248 
663,564 
591,021 
1,028,026 
194,504 
292,597 
446,329 

1913 _ 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 _ 

1921 

1922 - 

2,552,346 
2,995,585 

1923 

Forest  Service.  Compiled  from  "Monthly  Summary  ot  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States," 
Bureau  ol  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce. 

This  table  gives  only  a  partial  view  of  cooperage  exports,  since  it  does  not  show  cooperage  snooks,  or 
knockdown  barrels,  which  in  1922  amounted  to  1,163,742  sets,  valued  at  $2,877,  236,  besides  607,429  barrels, 
casks,  or  hogsheads,  empty,  valued  at  $1,534,083.   Imports  of  cooperage  as  such  are  relatively  unimportant. 


•Table  650. — Crossties:  Number  purchased  6,g  steam  and  electric  railroads,  1906- 

1911,  1916 


Number  of  ties,  by  years 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1916 

Oak     

34,677,304 
1 18, 351, 037 
3,633,276 
6,962,827 
4, 717, 604 

3,483,746 

3,060,082 

(') 
(') 

311,120 

34,227 

26,500 

1,713,090 

690,852 

46,367,874 
18, 841, 210 
7,248,562 
7,083,442 
6, 688, 975 

5,104,496 

2, 576, 859 

3,969,605 
554,738 

61,757,000 
34,215,000 
14,525,000 

8, 964, 000 
7, 861, 000 

6,780,000 

4,562,000 

6,019,000 

48,110,000 
21,530,000 
7,988,000 
8,172,000 
8,074,000 

3,457,000 

4,026,000 

3,093,000 

57,132,000 
21,  386, 000 
9,067,000 
6,777,000 
6,629,000 

4,589,000 

3,311,000 

6,797,000 

68,382,000 
26, 264, 000 
11, 629, 000 
7,305,000 
7,760,000 

5,396,000 

5,163,000 

4,612,000 

59,508,000 
24,  265, 000 
11,263,000 
8,015,000 
7,642,000 

5,857,000 

4,138,000 

2, 696, 000 

49,333,881 

Southernpine. 
Douglas  nr 

14,115,681 
6,950,910 
6, 122, 103 

Chestnut - 

Cypress 

Eastern  tama- 

4,  548,  352 
4,478,612 
2,606,794 

Westcrn    yel- 
low pine 

Lodgepolepine 

1,402,836 
1,316,819 

1,251,304 

62,000 

192,000 

161,000 

3,120,000 

871,000 
262,000 

195,000 

168,000 

2,642,000 

2,088,000 
378,000 

798,000 

773,000 

3,468,000 

2,165,000 
1,621,000 

1,109,000 
1,189,000 
3,686,000 

1,820,000 
1,293,000 

1,173,490 

1,069,547 

Hemlock 

Redwood 

2,058,"i98 

1,  248,  629 

2,367,000 

2,032,000 
15,000 

859, 662 

563,685 
485,466 

35,600 
'385,062 

465,815 

All  other 

'2,201,454 

5,574,000 

3, 421, 000 

2,603,000 

2,895,000 

2,682,000 

1,361,694 

All  kinds. 

'77,981,227 

102,834,042 

153,703,000 

112,466,000 

123, 751, 000 

148,231,000 

135,053,000 

97,106,651 

Forest  Service.    Compiled  from  Forest  Service  and  Census  bulletins. 

1  Includes  western  pine,  white  pine,  and  lodgepole  pine. 

a  Included  in  southern  pine. 

'  Includes  373,387  white  pine  crossties. 

'  Includes  148,168  spruce  crossties. 

« Steam  railroads  only. 
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Table  651. — Poles:  Number  purchased,  by  kinds  of  wood  and  classes  of  users, 

1906-1911,  1915 


By  kinds  of  wood 

By  classes  of  users 

Year 

Cedar 

Chest- 
nut 

Oak 

Pine 

Cy- 
press 

All 
other 

Tele- 
phone 
and  tele- 
graph 
com- 
panies 

Steam 
rail- 
road 
com- 
panies 

Street 
railroads, 
electric 

light 

and 
power 

com- 
panies 

Total 

1906 

2, 174, 279 
2, 109,  477 
2,200,139 
2, 439, 825 
2, 431, 567 
2, 100, 144 
2, 521, 769 

988,  084 
630,  282 
516,  049 
608,  066 
677,  517 
693, 489 
651, 643 

9,924 
76,450 
160,702 
236,842 
265,290 
199,  590 
199, 442 

177, 809 
155, 960 
116, 749 
179,  586 
184, 677 
161, 690 
546,233 

111,657 
100,368 
90,  579 
77,  677 
75, 459 
72,995 
67, 644 

112, 913 
210, 731 

164,  936 
196,  744 
236,184 
190,  112 
91,233 

2,  395, 722 
2,311,651 
2, 562, 239 
2,916,005 

1, 680, 880 

254,268 
294, 788 
155, 418 
195,  321 

966,962 

924, 676 
676,829 
531, 497 
627, 414 
.« 
1, 430, 122 

3, 574, 666 
3, 283, 268 
3, 249, 154 
3, 738, 740 
3,870,694 
3,418,020 
4, 077, 964 

1907— 

1908 

1909 - 

1910 

1911 

1915 

Forest  Service.    Compiled  from  bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  Forest  Service. 
1  Undistributed  by  classes  of  users. 

Table  652. — Veneers:  Wood  consumed  in  manufacture,  by  kinds,  1905-1911, 

1919  and  1921. 

[Thousand  board  feet— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Kind  of  wood 


1905 


1906 


1907 


1908 


1909 


1910 


1921 


Domestic: 

Bed  gum 

Yellow  pine. 

Birch 

Cottonwood. 
Tupelo 


Yellow  poplar  _ 

Douglas  fir 

Walnut 

White  oak 

Maple 


Elm 

Basswood. 

Spruce 

Bed  oak... 
Sycamore- 


Cypress 

Cedar 

Beech 

Magnolia 

Western  pine. 


Ash. 

Chestnut., 
Bedwood.. 
Willow..., 
All  other. . 


Imported : 

Mahogany 

Spanish  cedar - 
All  other 


Total 181,146 


39,573 
12,  688 
12, 643 
16,  357 
314 

26,164 


3,725 
16,129 
26,246 

5,544 
11, 376 


4,  955 
576 


73,062 
45,  581 
16,  823 
29, 063 
8,311 

21,  619 

370 

6,121 

38,  848 
30, 084 

12,122 

15,  659 
6,477 
8,109 
4,530 


1,400 


5,324 


2,461 
(') 


2,995 


6,214 

"2,"869" 


329,186 


102,932 
32,450 
18,079 
33,174 
15,097 

28,764 
90 

3,952 
23,872 
28,175 

12, 615 
13,  561 
6,060 
4,029 
3,554 


4,367 
90 


2,818 
400 


2,200 


6,722 
3,922 
1,000 


119, 485 
42, 342 
17, 769 
33,904 
16,442 

22, 898 
333 
5,176 
20,700 
27,886 

12,714 
11,009 
5,413 
4,449 
6,279 

153 

104 

8,515 

315 

(») 

2,490 
1,138 


3,410 


11,487 
6,558 
1,973 


348,523  382,542  435,981 


129,930 
48, 143 
24,  643 
30, 842 
18, 476 


1,111 
2,400 

28,  742 
35,  444 

16,254 

13,715 
4,111 
6,661 
4,404 

202 

101 

9,950 

252 

(') 

2,703 

1,577 


2,884 


158, 157 
40,324 
27,633 
33, 149 
26,548 

33,  812 

2,006 

2,724 

33,  005 

39, 471 

17,272 
11,003 
6,271 

9,769 
2,548 


10,550 


2,356 
1,736 


2,611 


16, 057  8,  773 
5,140  5,099 
3, 353   2, 662 


136,  542 
35,400 
24,  208 
34,  911 
20, 976 

25,835 

6,262 

4,121 

41,742 

29,762 

18,340 
11,  602 
9,108 
9,297 
2,316 

(0 

12,023 

(') 
(') 

2,491 
1,539 


6,716 


4,790 
5,348 
1,557 


198,  641 
67,071 
54,  079 
36, 739 
34,175 

32,653 

10,604 
14,  060 
30,654 
15,723 

9, 578 
11, 134 
11,  355 
3,161 
1,802 

1,924 
(') 

3,922 

268 

1,659 

3,254 


(') 


27,  628 

4,771 

27 


477,479  444,886  576,581  400,388 


146,740 
42,195 

37,070 
27, 882 
21,494 

18, 370 

16,  518 
15,  443 
11,  852 
10,619 

7,693 

5,977 
5,827 
4,407 
3,675 

2,659 

2,394 

2,140 

994 

985 

559 


439 
207 
471 


11, 452 

2,202 

119 


Forest  service.   Compiled  from  bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Note. — Quantity  is  1,000  feet  board  measure,  log  scale — 1.  e.,  the  lumber  that  could  be  cut  from  the 
logs  used. 
'  Included  in  "All  other"  domestic. 
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Tablb  653. — Pulp  wood:  Consumption,  by  States  and  kinds,  192® 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 

Spruce 

Hem- 
lock 

Yellow 
pine 

Poplar 

Bal- 
sam 
fir 

Yellow 
poplar 

State 

Do- 
mestic 

Im- 
ported 

Do- 
mestic 

Im- 
ported 

32 

41 
86 
13 
8 

12 

7 
7 
5 
3 

6 
4 
4 
6 
13 

Cords 
865,058 
292,165 
251, 874 
70 
185,  031 

82,410 
232,077 

48,618 
28,  570 

Cords 

124,609 
7,893 
453, 971 
117,675 
101,  382 

40,803 

Cords 

6,061 

527, 118 

28,678 

21, 830 

2,787 

47,770 

Cords 

82,685 

Cords 
94,990 

4,220 
25,410 

4,177 
241 

860 

Cords 
43, 479 

71,990 
64,523 

Cords 

75,804 

110,364 

37,813 

9,000 

6,132 

41,010 
3,138 

Cords 

8,933 

3,093 
1,000 

27,987 
73,121 

84,826 

33,827 

25,000 

74,684 

58, 917 
34,902 
25, 485 
34,692 
22,979 

4,242 
3,529 

11,845 

256 

174 
4,791 
1,404 

4,722 
112,682 
40,183 

4,270 

California  and  Oregon 

125,859 

21,672 

59,440 

United  States 

241 

2, 162, 848 

870,042 

893, 195 

372,  324 

157,939 

179,992 

308, 261 

102,200 

State 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 

Tama- 
rack or 
larch 

Gum 

Jack 
pine 

White 
flr 

Bass- 
wood 

All 

other 

Slabs 
and 

other 
mill 

waste 

Total 

32 
41 
80 
13 

8 

12 

7 
7 
5 
3 

6 
4 
4 
6 
13 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 
1,648 

Cords 
27, 261 
3, 259 

Cords 
«70 

Cords 
1,238,910 

48,983 

43,319 

1,037,991 

2,900 

872,  636 

22,927 

36,240 

37,137 
6,573 

405, 197 

302, 146 

19, 311 

7,081 

239,245 

235, 215 

5,187 

1,556 

5,743 
26,127 

8,740 

219,577 

57 

153,875 

74,684 

63,589 

43,222 

5,588 

41,469 

California  and  Oregon 

AH  other ' 

45,012 

192, 386 

23,944 

6,032 

87,736 

29,010 

428,700 

241 

68,294 

52,  058 

50,400 

45,069 

12,136 

186, 366 

87,718 

5,548,842 

Bureau  of  the  Census. 

i  Delaware,  1  establishment;  District  of  Columbia,  1;  Georgia,  1;  Maryland 
Carolina,  2;  Ohio,  2;  South  Carolina,  1;  Tennessee,  1;  Texas,  1 


Mississippi,  1;  North 
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Table  654. — Pulp  wood  consumption,  by  States,  1899,  1904-1911, 1914,  1916-1922 


Year 


1804- 

1905- 
1906_ 
1907- 

9108  _ 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 

1914. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 


1919. 
1920- 
1921- 

1922- 


Califor- 
nia 


Cords 

o 

20,000 


(') 

(') 
(') 

(') 

O 


3  259,  544 

*  262, 204 
1  239, 774 

8 171,  765 

*  190,  399 
8  192, 869 
»  192, 386 


Maine 

Massa- 
chu- 
setts 

Michi- 
gan 

Minne- 
sota 

New 
Hamp- 
shire 

Cords 
342, 347 
673,  557 
501,807 
617, 743 
942, 437 

Cords 
39, 070 
46,998 
34,  362 
33,302 
47, 443 

Cords 
34,300 
82,386 
109,764 

115,272 
125,  550 

Cords 

(') 
28,181 
31,802 
31,848 
43, 173 

Cords 
196,900 
290, 515 
233,  700 
319,  729 
429, 342 

717, 813 
903, 962 
917,029 
965,  768 

37,079 
45, 899 
40. 146 
46i  587 

114,917 
132,846 
13fi,  851 
144,446 

41,  795 
47, 373 
40,604 
41,  729 

284,  755 
349, 997 
423, 931 
403, 013 

941,204 
1, 19S,.753 
1, 309, 239 
1, 234, 969 

381,958 
471, 041 
416,553 
345, 272 

27,640 

65, 897 
45,764 

186, 993 
187,117 
203,516 

205, 433 
205,026 
182,602 

1,279,852 
1, 389, 495 
1,  005, 158 
1,238,910 

51, 981 
56,049 
34,874 
43,222 

207,234 
243,632 
186,  532 
239,  245 

203, 862 
254, 193 
164,  647 
235,  215 

375,  597 
403,  530 
258,206 
302, 146 

New 
York 


Cords 
556, 162 
864, 214 
1,301,980 
1,295,904 
990,  606 

792, 921 

921,  882 

956,  916 

1,049,110 

894, 098 
1, 084,  513 
1,056,556 
1, 003,  742 

1,055,145 

1, 130,  506 

781, 168 

872,  036 


North 

Caro-      Ohio 
lina 


Cords 


(0 

7G..807 
145, 090 
152,261 
159,624 


85,709 
175, 433 
186, 168 

158,763 
166,  582 

(') 

(') 


Cords 
31,000 
40,478 
54,000 
34,723 
59, 110 

46,183 
55,  275 
38,693 
32,064 


(') 

?>       • 
(') 

26,967 

32,336 

<*} 


Year 


1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 


1908.- 

1909 

1910 

1911 


1914— 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918— 


1919. 

1920- 
1921- 
1922- 


Orcgon 


Cords 
186, 131 

37,001 


72, 174 
80,  614 

83,  6-16 
104,  021 
110,  701 
119, 890 


(10) 

TO 

TO 

(10) 

TO 


Penn- 
syl- 
vania 


Cords 
181, 850 
243, 420 

260,  «M 
282,  973 
318,477 

272, 980 
295,038 
322, 161 
BIS,  682 

375, 730 
423,  843 
415,  776 
383, 699 

423, 822 
490,784 
326,  486 
405, 197 


Ver- 
mont 


Cords 
69,220 
75,139 
22,  271 
34,908 


119, 126 

70,  977 
69,  646 


87, 675 
109,616 
99,687 

111,  679 
116,765 

47,  471 

63,  .589 


Vir- 
ginia 


Cords 
14,  630 
94,094 
89,640 
81,  764 
88,491 

61,266 

92,039 
89,637 
98,618 


132,  736 
141,679 
129,637 

126,163 
166,  547 


Wash- 
ington 


Cords 


(') 

(') 
O 
(') 

w 

(!) 

(.0) 

TO 
TO 

139, 365 
143,794 
149,  691 
153,875 


West 
Vir- 
ginia 


Cords 
18, 634 
52,  464 
96,367 
61,  736 
96,185 

93,154 
109,186 
108, 121 
114,907 


127, 478 
119,918 

109,  885 

83,590 

84,725 
61,282 
41,  469 


Wiscon- 
sin 


Cords 
211,054 

387,  401 
382,471 
542,354 
507,295 

476,619 
576,019 
523,924 
591, 918 

714,094 
743,  595 
805,490 
860, 857 

864,185 

964,781 

867,195 

1, 037,  991 


All  other 


Cords 

*  135, 112 

•  114, 869 
6  83,  337 
136,686 

'  144, 639 

8  127, 892 
8  152,023 
8  163,785 
8 172,300 


Total 


Cords 
1,986,310 
3,050,717 
3,192,223 
3, 661, 176 
3,962,669 

3, 346, 953 
4,001,607 
4,  094,  306 
4,328,052 


1,163,679  '4,470,763 


183,  605 
"  219,  581 
"225,832 

"207,872 
"279,955 
"481,700 
"  722, 961 


5,  228,  558 
5,  4*0, 075 
S,  250,  794 

5,477,832 
6,114,072 
4, 557, 179 
5, 548, 842 


Forest  Service.    Cords  of  128  cubic  feet. 

1  Included  in  "all  other  " 

•  Includes  Oregon  and  Washington. 
8  Includes  Oregon. 

1  Includes  Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Maryland. 

•  Includes  Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Maryland,  and  New  Jersey. 
8  Includes  Delaware  and  Maryland. 

'  Includes  Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Maryland,  South  Carolina,  and  Texas. 
8  Includos  Delaware,  Maryland,  South  Carolina,  and  Texas. 

•  Figures  for  1914  collected  by  Census  Bu.eau  and  only  part  a  classification  by  States  shown. 
i°  Included  in  California. 

"  Includes  Delaware,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  and  Teias. 
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Table  655.— Wood  pulp:  Production  by  Stales,  1899,  1904,  1907-1911,   1914, 

1916-1922 


Year 

Calif. 

Me. 

Mass. 

Mich. 

Minn. 

N.  H. 

N.  Y. 

N,  C. 

Ohio 

1899 

Torts' 

Tons 
231, 619 

456,  921 
653,  385 
490,  365 
603,862 

607,842 
623,242 

Tons 

24,964 

28,445 

27,811 

20,626 

25,804 

27, 482 
30,622 

Tons 

20,707 

38,612 

64,166 

54,288 

64,369 

66,180 
70,168 

Tons 
(') 

22,479 
34,286 
32,572 
37,295 

32,328 
33,562 

Tons 
119, 590 

173,888 
250,  721 
181, 338 
212,599 

251, 408 
245, 974 

Tons 

394,635 
606,014 
731,278 
566,  658 
686,  323 

709,  860 
773,607 

Tons 

Tons 
13,806 

1904 

7,500 

(') 

0) 

29,274 

1907 

1908 

1909 

36,024 
53,926 

69,  292 
62,967 

31,205 
23,263 
26,977 

1910 

1911 

1914 

16,932 
14,496 

1916... 

1917... 

1918. 

1919 

1920. 

1921 

1922 

188,782 
213, 813 

168,654 
123,990 
148, 877 
124,494 
156, 218 

882,276 

898,798 

872, 779 
916,764 
942,  730 
710, 329 
862,672 

19,247 
30,802 

30,674 
32,611 
34,687 
22,064 
27,797 

99,601 
96,623 

101, 036 

106,194 
132, 776 
103,  532 
148,912 

138,799 
140,353 

121,444 
129,560 
170,  216 
117,934 
162,220 

341, 365 
266,645 

229,  774 

232. 134 
239,634 
152,  797 

179. 135 

787, 397 
798,616 

749, 176 
811,  968 
830,045 
606,869 
675, 325 

35,348 
64,648 

54,169 
61, 161 
64,773 
<'} 

8 

(o 

10,449 

12,549 

8 

Year 

Oreg. 

Pa. 

Vt. 

Va. 

Wash. 

W.Va. 

Wis. 

All  other 

Total 

1899 

Tons 

1,154 

31,549 

61,366 

64,862 
83,  692 

82,230 
90,842 

Tons 
85,433 
83,114 
143,  663 
124, 377 
135,  525 

154,700 
147, 624 

Tons 
64,951 
60,747 
74,246 
107,067 
59,356 

59,566 
67, 311 

Tons 
6,117 
42,307 
49,970 
35,443 
48,641 

60,635 
47, 272 

Tons 

Tons 

13, 471 

28,695 

47,525 

46,986 

48,797 

48,319 
55,043 

Tons 
137,098 
241,  637 
299,784 
268,  461 
324,609 

282,456 
334,363 

Tons 

65,981 

70,686 

» 78,  473 

5  66,637 

'  79, 741 

» 84, 846 
»  89, 141 

Tons 
1, 179, 625 

1904 

1, 921,  768 

1907 
1908 
1909 

1910       ... 
1911 

(>) 
(') 

2,547,879 

2, 118, 947 

«  2, 491, 406 

2,633,976 

2, 686, 134 

'2,893,150 

1916 
1917       . 

1918 

1919  .   ... 

1920  ..... 

(«) 
(«) 

8 

8 

<«) 

216,964 
215,060 

196,461 
216,  686 
238,013 
167,  310 
917  11.1 

73,813 

94,975 

83,648 
85,945 
96,666 
41,945 
54.668 

68,595 
75,972 

69,895 
61,929 
86,320 

8 

.  o 

83,675 
95,465 
95, 161 
102.349 

68,913 
54,813 

48,261 
39, 195 
35,821 
27,628 
19.051 

451, 651 
456,129 

473,  890 
606,549 
648,528 
488,601 
664.696 

'  102,  250 
« 102, 792 

'116,110 
» 100,  252 
"144,604 
« 217, 042 
>  351. 486 

3,436,001 
3,509,939 

3,313,861 
3,517,962 
3,821,704 
2,875,601 

3. 521. 644 

Forest  Service.    From  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  Forest  Service  data.    In  short  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

i  Included  in  "  all  other." 

•  Includes  Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Maryland,  South  Carolina,  and  Texas. 

•  Includes  Delaware,  Maryland,  South  Carolina,  and  Texas. 
4  4,117  tons  of  unclassified  pulo  not  included. 

•  Not  reported  by  States.    Total  includes  screenings. 
•Included in  California. 

'  Includes  Delaware,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  and  Texas. 
» Includes  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  and  Texas. 
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Table  656. — Pulp  wood,  wood  pulp,  and  paper:  Imports  from  Canada,  1899,  1904, 

1909,  1914,  1917-1982  » 


United  States  pa- 
per consumption 

Pulp  wood 
imported 

Wood  pulp 

Paper 

Total 

Year 

Pulp 

Pulp 

Per- 
cent- 
age of 

Pulp 

Per- 
cent- 
age ol 

Pulp 

Per- 
cent- 

Paper 

wood 

Actual 

wood 

Actual 

wood 

wood 

age  of 

equiva- 

imports 

equiva- 

imports 

equiva- 

equiva- 

con- 

lent 

lent 

ports 

lent 

ports 

lent 

sump- 
tion 

Tons 

Cords 

Cords 

p.ct. 

Tons 

Cords 

p.ct. 

Tons 

Cords 

P.ct. 

Cords 

P.ct. 

1899 

2, 158,  OOC 

1,  950,  OOC 

369,000 

88 

31,511 

51,000 

12 

88 

420,000 

22 

1904 

3, 050, 000 

3,  259, 000 

574,000 

75 

113,585 

183,000 

24 

11,879 

6,6o6i 

1 

763,000 

23 

1909 

4,  224,  OOC 

4,  420,  OOC 

794,000 

77 

164,404 

204,000 

20 

16,941 

27,000 

3 

1,  025,  000 

23 

1914 

5,  496,  000 

5,  886,  OOC 

830,000 

51 

316,  735 

422,000 

26 

282,279 

378,000 

23 

1,630,000 

28 

1917 

6,256,000 

6,783,000 

774,000 

37 

438,986 

629,000 

31 

497,  276 

660,000 

32 

2,063,000 

30 

1918 

6, 387, 000 

6,366,000 

745,000 

29 

571,  675 

973,000 

39 

600,132 

805,000 

32 

2,523,000 

40 

1919 

6, 493, 000 

(i,  806,  000 

1, 032, 000 

38 

519,  212 

853,000 

31 

674,963 

856,000 

31 

2,  741, 000 

40 

1920 

7,  861, 000 

8,300,000 

1, 099, 000 

35 

655,144 

1,  129,  000 

36 

720,  439 

921,000 

29 

3,149,000 

38 

1921 

6, 054, 000 

6,  649,  000 

817,000 

34 

402,846 

681,000 

29 

675, 136 

880,000 

37 

2,378,000 

36 

1922 

8,003,000 

9,  148, 000 

1,  050, 000 

31 

645,  416 

1, 120,  000 

33 

926,  977 

1,204,000 

36 

3, 374, 000 

37 

Forest  Service.    Quantity  in  tons  (2,000  pounds)  and  cords  (128  cubic  feet). 
1  Includes  Newfoundland  and  Labrador. 

Table  657. — Wood  pulp  and  paper:  Imports  from  countries  other  than  .Canada, 
1899,  1904,  1909,  1914,  1917-1922 


From  Norway,  Sweden, 

Finland, 

and  Germany 

Year 

Wood  pulp 

Paper 

Total 

Actual 
imports 

Pulp 
wood 
equiv- 
alent 

Actual 

imports 

Pulp 
wood 
equiv- 
alent 

Pulp 
wood 
equiv- 
alent 

Percent- 
age to- 
tal im- 
ports 

1899 

Tons 
5,494 

43,  398 
129,365 
348,  940 
237,  390 
6,534 
113,  414 
242,253 
284,  980 
601,  765 

Cords 

11,000 

70,000 

258,000 

705,  000 

461,000 

13,000 

230,000 

462,000 

527,000 

1,  202,  000 

Tons 

8,564 

929 

25,411 

31, 189 

3,698 

396 

922 

57,  671 

148,  482 

169,  358 

Cords 

15,000 

1,000 

36,000 

54,000 

6,000 

1,000 

1,000 

72,000 

200,000 

247,000 

Cords 

26,000 

71,000 

294,  000 

759,000 

467,000 

14,000 

231,000 

534,000 

727,000 

1,  449,  000 

P.ct. 
69 

1904._ _. 

45 

1909- _ 

87 

1914 

95 

1917 

95 

1918.... -_ __.. 

1919 

1920 

1921.. 

45 
97 
94 
94 

1922 

96 

From  all  other  countries 

Wood  pulp 

Paper 

Total 

Year 

Actual 
imports 

Pulp 

wood 
equiv- 
alent 

Actual 
imports 

Pulp 

wood 
equiv- 
alent 

Pulp 

wood 
equiv- 
alent 

Per- 
centage 
total 
im- 
ports 

Pulp 
wood 
equiv- 
alent 

Per- 
centage 
U.S. 
con- 
sump- 
tion 

1899 

Tons 
312 
5,189 

13,  354 
9,890 
1,465 

Cords 

1,000 

8,000 

27,000 

20,000 

1,000 

Tons 

6,919 
59,  021 
12,054 
12,741 
16,184 
12,  449 

7,800 
15,580 
18,420 
28,800 

Cords 
11,000 
79,000 
16,000 
20,000 
22,000 
18,000 
2,000 
20,000 
25,000 
41,000 

Tons 
12,000 
87,000 
43,000 
40,000 
23,000 
18,000 
8.000 
35,000 
43,000 
62,000 

P.ct. 

31 

55 

13 

5 

5 

55 

3 

6 

6 

4 

Cords 

38,000 
158,000 
337,000 
799,000 
490,000 

32,000 
239,000 
569,000 
770,000 
1,511,000 

P.ct. 

1904 

1909- 

8 

1914 

14 

1917 

1918 

1 

1919 

3,390 
8,900 
9,274 
11,054 

6,000 
15,000 
18,000 
21,000 

4 

1920 

7 

1921 

12 

1922 

17 

Forest  Service. 

Quantity  in  tons  (2,000  pounds)  and  cords  (128  cubic  feet.) 
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Table  658. — Wood  pulp:  International  trade,  calendar  years,  1909-1918, 1921-1928 
[Thousand  pounds— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Country 


Average,  1909-1913 


Imports     Exports 


PRINCIPAL  EXPORT- 
ING COUNTRIES 


Austria 

Austria-Hungary.. 

Canada 

Finland 


Germany... 

Norway 

Sweden 

Switzerland. 


PRINCIPAL  IMPORT- 
ING COUNTRIES 


13,366 

»,481 

526 

112,660 

»  64, 911 

9,615 

21,059 


206,364 
606,203 
236,881 

384,709 
1,  437,  078 
1,822,023 
13,  072 


1921 


Imports    Exports 


22,876 


Argentina 52,016 

Belgium 291,254 

Denmark 110,866 

France 836,899 


179, 267 
79,260 


Italy 

Japan. 

Netherlands... 
Russia ' 


Spain 

United  Kingdom.. 

United  States 

Other  countries  _. . 


56,  072 

92,770 
1,891,006 
1, 007,  239 

28,796 


80,646 


1,720 

485 


52,735 


24,309 
73,281 


34,710 


68,612 

55,460 

8,163 

7  840 


27, 110 
144,929 

43,012 
385,666 

86,022 

87,527 
43,051 


1922 


Imports     Exports 


,054,446 
422,386 

'84,452 

804,361 

1, 166,  330 

21,300 


52,091 
1,315,227 
1,  394,  201 

13,806 


Total 4,856,963   4,938,507   3,  790, 284  3, 697, 267   6,868,557 


10,865 


24,272 


34,601 


158, 765 

176, 169 

7,489 

12,601 


31,245 
258,140 
99,689 
1, 101       861, 194 


2,748 

2,568 

860 


688 

56,965 

168 


1, 636, 493 
649,231 

162,972 

1,334,497 

2,586,200 

25,003 


1923,  preliminary 


Imports     Exports 


34,468 


70,008 


197,253 
148,694 
99,826 


144,  379 

2, 067,  249 

2, 517,  921 

29,070 


7,411 
302 

119 

1,128 


670 


703 
49,000 
124,243 


20,116 


34,000 
210, 951 
125,  775 
830,837 

145,998 

'34,229 

81,822 


1,750,718 
614,375 

246,650 

1,  547, 596 

2,  302, 080 

29,642 


109,128 
2,  534,  482 
2,  768,  183 
1,913 


4,866 


367 


2,183 


152 

46,136 


6,578,473  7,001,899    6,547,973 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Official  sources.    All  kinds  of  pulp  from  wood  are 
included,  but  no  pulp  made  from  other  fibrous  substances. 
'Eight  months,  May-December. 
■  Four-year  average. 
8  Six  months. 

Table  659. — Wood  pulp,  sulphite,  domestic,  unbleached:  Average  wholesale  price 
per  100  pounds,  New  York,  1914-1924. 


Year 


1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920..:. 


AV;  1914-1920. 


19211 
1922. 
1923- 
1924. 


Jan. 


DoU. 
2.126 

2.125 

2.575 

5.375 

2.800 

3.i 

3.625 


3,188 


Feb. 


DoU 

2.100 
2.050 
2.575 
5.525 
2.800 
3.500 
3.625 


Mar. 


Dob. 
2050 
2.150 
2.860 
5.400 
2.913 
3.500 
3.825 


3.241 


Apr. 


DoU. 

2.050 
2.100 
3.150 
5.475 
3.285 
3.400 
6.719 


3.597 


May 


DoU. 
2.050 
2  100 
3.625 
5.476 
3.594 
3.375 
6.938 


a  880 


June 


DoU. 
Z  075 
2100 
3.625 
6.475 
4.250 
3.375 
7.400 


4.043 


July 


DoU. 

2  075 
2.075 
3.625 
4.976 
4.250 
3.375 
8.260 


4.089 


Aug 


Doh. 
2.00C 
2  075 
3.875 
4.975 
4.325 
3.563 
8.250 


4  152 


Sept. 


DoU. 

2.375 

2.075 

4.250 

6.375 

4 

3.625 

8.250 


4  370 

2.625 
2.538 
3.113 


Oct. 


DoU. 

2  325 
2  075 
6.125 
3.675 
4.975 
3.625 
8.125 


4  275 

2.625 
2.635 
3.105 


Nov.   Dec. 


DoU. 

2.325 
2.160 
6.125 
3.225 
4.500 
3.625 
7.750 


2.505  2.506 


4.100 

2.625 
2.675 
2  913 
2.569 


DoU. 
2.325 
2.350 
6.375 
2.800 
3.975 
3.626 
6.969 


2.675 
2.706 


Aver- 
age. 


DoU. 
2  156 
2.119 
3.815 
4.812 
3.859 
3.623 
6.560 


3.917 
2.625   3.612 


2  662 
2.968 
2.879 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reports. 
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Table   660. — Paper:  Raw    materials    consumed    in    manufacture,    census    years, 

1879-1919 


Year 

Wood  palp 

Rags 

Waste 
paper 

Manila 
stock 

Straw 

All  other 

1879 

Tom 
122,570 
349, 917 
1, 172, 880 
2, 018, 764 
2, 826, 591 
3, 490, 123 
4,019,698 

Tons 
200,005 
246,  892 
234,  514 
294,552 
367, 470 
361, 667 
277,849 

Tons 
87,840 
139,061 
356, 193 
688,  543 
983,882 
1, 509,  981 
1,854,386 

Tons 

84,788 
524, 862 

99,301 
107, 029 
117, 080 
121, 170 
116,  994 

Tons 
245,  838 
355, 131 
367,  305 
304,  585 
303, 137 
307,839 
353,  399 

Tons 
1,218 

1889 _  _ 

1899._ 

1904 

1909 

29,422 
97,276 
106,850 

1914 

1919 : 

Bureau  of  the  Census.    Short  tons  (2,000  pounds.)    Calendar  years. 

i  Production:  exports  and  imports,  not  reported,  are  assumed  to  be  equal. 


Table   661.— Lumber  and   paper:  Estimated   production,   exports,  imports,   and 
per  capita  consumption,  by  decades,  1809-1899;  by  years,  1904-1923 


Population 

at  middle 

of  census 

period 

Lumber 

Paper  consumption 

Year 

Production 

Estimated 
exports 

Estimated 
imports 

Consumption 

Total 

Total  1 

Per  capita 

rounded 

to  nearesl 

5  feet  2 

rounded 

to  nearest 

pound 

1809 

Number 

7,341, 769 

9,618,465 

12, 866,  020 

17,120,473 

22, 893, 147 

31,  026, 803 

38,  220,  182 

49,  580,  060 

62,309,003 

78,353,110 

82,601,384 

84, 219, 378 

85, 837, 372 

87, 455, 366 

89, 073, 360 

90,  691, 354 

92,  267, 080 

93, 682, 189 

95, 097, 298 

96,512,407 

97, 927,  576 

99,  342, 625 

100,757,735 

102,172,845 

103, 687, 956 

105,003,065 

106, 418, 175 

107,833,284 

109, 248, 393 

110,663,502 

Mfeet  b.  m. 
106,000 
320,000 

M feet  b,  m. 

M feet  b.  m. 

Mfeet  b.  m. 

1106,000 

320,000 

Feet  b.  m. 
15 
35 

Short  Ions 
3,000 
12,000 

Pounds 
1 

1819.: 

2 

1829 

1839 

1,604,000 
5,392,000 
8,029,000 
12,755,543 
18, 091, 366 
27, 038,  757 
36, 077,  595 
43, 000, 000 

43,  500, 000 
46,000,000 
46, 000, 000 
42, 000, 000 

44,  509,  761 

44,  500,  000 
43,000,000 

45,  000, 000 
44,  000, 000 
40,500,000 
38,  000,  000 
40, 000,  000 
36,  000,  000 
32,000,000 
34,552,076 
33, 800,  000 
26, 960, 864 
31,  568,  888 
37,165,540 

1,604,000 
5, 392, 000 
8,029,000 
13, 329, 411 
18,  354, 334 
27, 225, 560 
34,  596,  700 
41, 589, 975 
42, 426, 952 
44, 861, 224 
45,  555,  479 
40,830,129 

43. 299,  537 
42, 865,  307 

40,  916,  064 
43, 046,  547 

41,  719, 979 
39, 164,  661 
37, 569, 669 
39,  694,  016 
35, 887, 928 
32, 013, 006 
34, 065, 078 

33. 300,  009 
26, 351,  684 
31, 168, 872 
36,687,231 

95 
235 
260 
350 
370 
436 
460 
506 
505 
525 
520 
460 
475 
465 
435 
455 
430 
400 
380 
395 
350 
310 
325 
315 
245 
285 
330 

38,666 

78,000 

127,000 

391,000 

457,000 

1, 121, 000 

2,158,000 

3,060,000 

4 

1849 

7 

1859.  __.. 

8 

1869 

1879 

1889 

1899 

1904 
1905 _ 

140, 863 
285, 194 
571,  075 
1,004,464 
2, 166, 681 
2,012,049 
2,317,477 

1,  601, 486 
2, 064,  748 

2,  293,  242 
2,  652, 197 
3, 009, 434 
3, 038, 173 
3, 293, 037 
2,  294, 475 
1,  526,  618 
1, 671,  545 
1, 346,  519 
1, 233, 700 
1,677,843 
1,916,166 
1,511,398 
1,  960,  639 
2,472,352 

714,-731 

648,172 

757, 878 

523, 569 

746,556 

938,  001 

1, 178,  701 

1,056,905 

894,877 

1, 083, 018 

1,017,504 

925,488 

1, 084,  720 

1,013,016 

949,  136 

1,096,287 

1,265,661 

1,234,447 

1, 246,  712 

1, 190, 845 

1,416,175 

902,  216 

1,  560,  623 

1,994,043 

20 
18 
36 
57 
74 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 _ 

1910 

4, 224,  000 

93 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 _ 

5, 496,  000 

112 

1916 

1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923  > 

6, 266,  000 
6,  387,  000 
6,  493,  000 
7,861,000 
6,064,000 

8,  003,  000 

9,  338, 463 

122 
123 
124 
148 
112 
147 
169 

Compiled  from  data  from  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Forest  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce. 

1  Derived  from  preceding  three  columns. 

8  In  observing  the  great  increase  in  per  capita  consumption  of  lumber  the  reader  is  liable  to  gain  a  false 
impression.  The  per  capita  consumption  of  wood  has  been  high  in  the  United  States  at  all  periods  shown 
by  this  table,  but  in  earlier  decades  the  greater  part  of  the  wood  used  was  round  or  in  forms  hewed  out  by 
the  ax  rather  than  sawed.  There  was  also  a  considerable  amount  of  lumber  sawed  by  man  power,  not 
reported  to  the  Census,  and  which  consequently  does  not  appear  in  these  estimates. 

'  Preliminary. 
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Table.  662 — Turpentine  and  rosin:  Production  in  the  United  States,  1910-1928 


Year  beginning  Apr.  1— 

Turpentine 

Rosin 

Gum 

Wood 

Total 

Qum 

Wood 

Total 

19101 

Gallons 
29,  750,  OOO 
31,900,000 
34,000,000 
32,000,000 
27,000,000 
23, 500,  000 
26,  750,  000 
23, 700,  000 
17, 050,  000 
18,300,000 
24, 450, 000 
24, 329,  000 

Gallons 

1,260,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

800,000 

676,000 

700,000 

1,000,000 

1,200,000 

1,600,000 

1, 500,  000 

1, 750,  000 

442,000 

1, 859, 000 

2,  607, 000 

Gallons 
31, 000, 000 
32,  900,  000 
35,000,000 
32,800,000 
27,  576, 000 
24,200,000 
27,  750,  000 
24,900,000 
18, 650, 000 
19,  800, 000 
26,200,000 
24,  771,  000 
23,264,000 
29,782,000 

Barrels, 
BOO  lbs. 
2,970,000 
2, 125, 000 
2, 267, 000 
2, 132, 0Q0 
1, 708, 000 
1,  565,  000 
1, 782,  000 
1,  531,  000 
1,115,000 
1, 237, 000 
1, 577, 000 
1, 662,  000 
1,500,000 
1,  790,  000 

Barrels, 

BOO  lbs. 

14,000 

16,000 

20,000 

24,000 

29,000 

40,000 

80,000 

100,000 

123,000 

158,000 

180,000 

53,000 

152,000 

201,000 

Barrels, 
BOO  lbs. 
1,984,000 
2,141,000 
2, 287, 000 
2, 156,  000 
1, 735,  000 
1,  606,  OOO 
1,862,000 
1,631,000 
1,238,000 
1,  395,  000 
1,757,000 
1, 715, 000 

1911 1 

1912' 

1913' 

1914!.. 

1816' _ 

1916' 

1917' _ 

wis' : 

1919» _ 

1920' 

1921 <_ 

1922  « 

1923 ' 

22,  395,  000 
27, 176, 000 

1, 652, 000 
1,991,000 

Bureau  of  Chemistry. 

'  Trade  estimates. 

'  Bureau  of  Chemistry  estimates. 


»  Statistics  compiled  by  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 
1  Statistics  compiled  by  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


'  Table  663. — Turpentine  and  rosin:  Stocks,  United  States,  March  SI,  1919-1984 

''  TURPENTINE 


Stocks 

1919 

1920 

1921. 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Stocks  at  stills : 

Casks, 

B0  gal. 

24,050 

1,965 

122,853 

1,513 
6,771 

2,761 

28,500 

Casks, 
B0  gal. 

28,394 
2,000 

34,519 

2,363 
14,558 

2,634 
26,340 

Casks, 
50  gal. 

30,429 
5,000 

60,916 

2,258 
10,  364 

848 
30,628 

Casks, 
BO  gal. 

20,732 
2,860 

24,099 

1,676 
8,195 

900 
26,717 

Casks, 
B0  gal. 

12,194 
6,994 

21,040 

2,652 
10,881 

2,226 
16,670 

Casks, 

B0  gal. 
22, 441 

9,500 

29,982 

Stocks  at  eastern  ports  and  distributing 

3,439 

Stocks  at  central  distributing  points. . . 
Stocks  at  western  ports  and  distributing 

14,232 

8,246 

Stocks  at  plants  of  consuming  industries.. 

18,692 

Total 

187,403 

110,808 

140,343 

85,168 

71,656 

106,632 

Stocks 


1920 


1921 


1922 


1923 


1924 


Stocks  at  stills 

Stocks  at  wood  distillation  plants.. 

Stocks  at  primary  southern  ports... 

Stocks  at  eastern  ports  and  distrib- 
uting points. -.- 

Stocks  at  central  distributing  points 

Stocks  at  western  ports  and  dis- 
tributing points .'. 

Stocks  at  plants  of  consuming  in- 
dustries  . . 

Total 


Barrels, 

600  lis. 

130,035 

12,304 


81,440 
22,608 

L743 

203,000 


778,063 


Barrels, 
BOO  lbs. 
138,536 
23,000 
211,238 

23,417 
28,514 

777 

290,045 


Barrels, 
BOO  lis. 

327,065 
40,000 

432,237 

11,063 
36,667 

275 

217,302 


Barrels, 
BOO  lbs. 

499, 797 
19,143 

347,730 

11,359 
49,043 

0,447 

263,488 


Barrels, 
BOO  lbs. 

474,829 
25,083 

278,414 

8,078 
46,938 

L340 

297,843 


715,  526 


1,063,499 


L 199, 007 


1,132,605 


Barrels, 
S00  lbs. 

346,214 
60,000 

307,543 

14,060 
28,881 

1,492 

264,568 


1,011,748 


Bureau  of  Chemistry.    Compiled  from  reports  of  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Table  664. — Turpentine  and  rosin:  Imports  and  exports,  1909,  1914,  1919-1923 


Item 


Year  ended  June  30 


1914 


Calendar  year 


1919 


1920 


1921 


1922 


1923 


IMPORTS 


Turpentine: 


Quantity  (gallons) . 
Va" 


VaLae 

Rosin: 

Quantity  (pounds). 
Value 


EXPORTS 


Turpentine: 


Quantity  (gallons). 


Value ..__ - 

Rosin: 

Quantity  (barrels,  280 
pounds) 


60,766 
$17, 538 

11, 469, 113 

$277,  774 


17,502,028 
$7, 018, 058 


72,  679 
$28,  818 

2,  742, 083 
$58,684 


18, 900,  704 
$8, 095, 958 


1,662 
$422 

96,044 

$3,810 


10, 672, 102 
$10,  448,  234 


43,385 
$51,  976 

141,635 
$7,204 


32,210 
$16,  61i 

29,030 

$922 


98,550 
$76,  644 

40,425 

$4,  695 


9,  458,  423 
$14,  586, 302 


Value $8,004,838 


2, 417, 950 
$11, 217, 316 


1,  209,  627 
$20, 433,  970 


1, 164,  328 
$19,  468, 705 


9,  267,  959 
$6,032,012 

1, 001,  542 
$5,  201,  963 


9,  369,  403 
$10, 152,  620 


799, 174 


156,  397 
$158,329 

978,688 
$33,301 


11,478,459 
$12,303,809 

1,205,649 


$7,  488^348  $11,  057, 989 


Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

Table  665. — Turpentine  (spirits):  International  trade,  calendar  years  1909-1913, 

1921-1923 
[Thousand  gallons— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Country 

Average, 
1909-1913 

1921 

1922 

1923, 
preliminary 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PRINCIPAL  EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES 

48 

2 

273 

2,594 

368 

2,322 

1,156 

02 

17,868 

16 

3,006 
254 

21 

2,788 
288 

118 

2,765 

297 

1,439 

275 

9,268 

6 
119 

1,297 

300 

9,369 

32 
147 

835 

134 

132 

185 

11,478 

PRINCIPAL  IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES 

554 
564 

439 
527 
205 

427 

617 

27 

123 

125 

2,581 
1,932 

3  311 

1,175 
198 

53 

1,144 

2,418 

138 

1,088 

67 

418 

161 

3,465 

868 

1, 159 

69 

522 

4,281 

146 

385 

1,610 

959 

399 

1, 267 

97 

542 

176 

2,036 

852 

1,225 

76 

571 

6,079 

138 

372 

174 

763 

36 

1 

1,082 

5 

Chile 

i4 

(!) 

127 
16 
34 

782 
184 

1,518 

1,044 

1,227 

158 

648 

6,974 

253 

188 

117 

9, 368 
940 

3,998 
178 

466 

7,782 
151 
428 

460 

3 

2,750 

<82 
11 
11 

145 

Italy 

12 

28 

9 

158 

165 

163 

154 

204 

33 

45 

Total  

31,200 

28,943 

16,504 

16, 346 

15,  362 

14,606 

15,858 

16,124 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Official  sources.  "Spirits  of  turpentine"  includes  only 
"spirits"  or  "oil"  of  turpentine  and,  for  Russia,  skipidar;  it  excludes  crude  turpentine,  pitch,  and,  for 
Russia,  turpentine. 

»  Year  beginning  July  1.  '  Four-year  average. 

«  Less  than  500.  '  Eight  months,  May-December. 

29283°— tbk  1»24 66 


1-034  ^    Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agrieidiure,  19% 


Table  666. — Rosin:  International  trade,  calendar  years  1909-191S,  1981-1928 

[Thousand  pounds— i.e.,  000  omitted] 


Country 

Average, 
1909-1913 

3921 

1922 

1923, 
preliminary 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

EBJNCIPJJ.  EXPORTIN-6 

couaifc»s 

5,458 
164,913 

6,972 

22,416 

280, 432 

2,179 
128, 166  : 

9, 359 
24,  213 
399,  587 

1,131 

112, 982 

7,656 

20,958 

337, 313 

2,432 

35 

1,827 

32,719 

118,286 
10,423 
20, 073 

145 

456 

949 

598 

990 

290 

33, 652 

5, 572 

439 

PJilNCIPAI.  IMPOfiTlKG 

43, 390 
6,014 

51, 140 
6,286 

723 

903 

1,700 

Austria-Hungary  „_ ; 

75, 705 
47, 163 
36,905 

6,171 
25,500 
7,410 
4,123 

2,205 
32, 889 

196,840 
16, 628 

1,073 

20,  905 

1,550 

3,823 

14,  844 

2,074 

16, 658 

429 

91,  509 

55,280 

18, 019 

7,416 

1,188 

47,304 

81,250 
31,  682 

2,020 
27,210 

4,107 
.3, 092 

14, 872 

4,149 
16,345 

5, 756 
92,180 
41,  637 

13, 724 

17, 343 

3,903 

2,808 
30,868 

Chile 

Cqba... 



60 
1 

21, 984 

4,597 
2  22, 141 

4,972 
72,319 
49,  803 

3,236 
15,039 

6,027 
233, 100 
34, 171 

10,073 
73,991 
6,732 
68,429 

3,896 

4,983 

160, 075 

34,  693 

2. 

2  39 

144 

50, 110 

33 

163 
»  1,  216  ; 
419: 

872 

1,105 

170 

392 

Germany , _. 

Italy 

2,  6*8 
263 

69,366 

182 

9,952 
4,515 

75 
117 

12,002 
5,523 

84 

12 
»8 

5,089 

3, 077 

85,  260 

7,121 

22 
5 

10, 775 

4,993 

130,915 

6, 396 

96 
5 

15,  310 

7,353 

153,  837 

6,673 

1,326 

11 

125 

(I 

Total 

900,441 

950, 381 

508, 133 

529,  338 

488,  969 

580,757. 

486, 066 

489,141 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Official  sources.    For  rosin  only  the  resinous  substaoce 
known  as  "rosin"  in  the  exports  of  the  United  States  is  taken. 


i  Four-year  average. 

2  Java  and  Madura  only. 

•  Eight  months,  May-December. 


*  Less  than  500  pounds. 
8  Throe-year  average. 


Table  667. — Turpentine  (spirits):  Average  wholesale  price  per  gallon  (in  barrels), 

New  York,  1890-1924 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Aver- 
age 

• 

Dols. 

Dote. 

Dole. 

Dols. 

Dote. 

Dels. 

Dols. 

Dots. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

1890 

0.44° 

0. 435 

0.425 

0.  40C 

0.  382 

0.378 

0.405 

0.415 

0.405 

0.41C 

0.400 

0.392 

0.408 

1891 

.405 

.408 

.403 

.405 

.390 

.382 

.372 

.361 

.370] 

.368 

.355 

.335 

.580 

1892 

.34C 

.  845 

.420 

.  370 

.340 

.290 

.295 

.285 

.278 

.286 

.310 

.315 

.323 

1S93 

.  305 

.332 

.345 

.325 

.310 

.288 

.290 

.262 

.275. 

.280 

.295 

.295 

.300 

1894 

.292 

.309 

.312 

.288 

.290 

.  395 

.295 

.'289 

.285 

.285 

.285 

.278 

.293 

1895 

.271 
.305 

.290 

.300 

.335 
.292 

.335 

.285 

.305 
.289 

.295 
.260 

.290 
.  252 

.270 
.240 

.275 
.240 

.282 

.280 

.281 
.280 

.278 
.268 

.292 

1896 

.274 

1897 

.206 

.275 

.298 

.292 

.305 

.208 

.265 

.282 

.298 

.325 

.310 

.326 

.222 

1898 

.332 

.34C 

.856 

.325 

.339 

.282 

.262 

.265 

.295 

.308 

.370 

.390 

.322 

1899 

-452 

.455 

.465 

.425 

.446 

.405 

.445 

.385 

.475 

.520 

.510 

.515 

.458 

1900 

.525 

.645 

.550 

.500 

.505 

.495 

.465 

.446 

.365 

.405 

.440 

.425 

.477 

1«01_ 

.38C 

.405 

.410 

.365 

.345 

.355 

.370 

.355 

.365 

.365 

385 

.375 

.3.73 

1902 

.390 

.442 

.440 

.485 

.455 

.480 

.475 

.460 

.475 

.505 

.546 

.535 

.474 

1903 

.658 

.655 

.658 

.672 

.480 

.480 

.496 

.525 

.650 

.586 

.600 

.593 

.572 

1904 

.698 

.646 

.625 

.690 

.569 

.574 

.565 

.668 

.560 

.568 

.545 

.500 

.576 

1905.... 

.530 

.500 

.539 

.610 

.605 

.778 

.600 

.608 

.645 

.692 

.715 

.650 

.628 

1906 

.685 

.■682 

.718 

.708 

.675 

.610 

.606 

.600 

.640 

.662 

.701 

.700 

.  665 

1907 

.710 

.740 

.765 

.730 

.675 

.640 

.610 

.590 

.682 

.660 

.540 

.490 

.634 

1908 

.435 

.  555 

.535 

.  565 

.475 

.  435 

.429 

.410 

.as* 

.390 

.490 

.430 

.453 
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Table  667. — Turpentine  {spirits):  Average  wholesale  price  per  gallon  (in  barrels), 
New  York,  1890-1924— Continued 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

aga. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

1909-.. 

0.415 

0.45C 

0.425 

0.405 

0.402 

0.425 

0.462 

0.518 

0.595 

O.620 

0.602 

0.570 

0.491 

1910 _ 

.592 

.632 

.63( 

.63(1 

.625 

.592 

.672 

.715 

.745 

.765 

.  .810 

.785 

.683 

1911..- 

.80S 

.872 

.912 

1.070 

.772 

.56b 

.56( 

.525 

.548 

.535 

.492 

.484 

.679 

1912 -_ 

.54C 

.495 

.50C 

.505 

.53C 

.48C 

.47! 

.462 

.425 

.428 

.420 

.380 

.470 

1913... 

.425 

.452 

.455 

.458 

.408 

.405 

.398 

.382 

.422 

.415 

.452 

.462 

.428 

At.  1909-1913 

.556 

.580 

.584 

.614 

.547 

.494 

.514 

.520 

.547 

.553 

.555 

.536 

.550 

1914 

.458 

.510 

.480 

.488 

.460 

.472 

.498 

.480 

.422 

.478 

.458 

.477 

.473 

1915 

.452 
.572 
.550 

.445 
.578 
.540 

.450 
.530 
.513 

.472 
.552 
.488 

.488 
.410 
.520 

.435 
.435 
.448 

.430 
.415 
.420 

.420 
.468 
.428 

.398 

.465 
.423 

.415 
.462 
.485 

.538 
.480 
.535 

.570 
.525 
.505 

.459 

1916 

.491 

1917 

.488 

1918 

.490 

.474 

.439 

.426 

.507 

.636 

.700 

.622 

.661 

.658 

.798 

.716 

.594 

1919 

.755 

.709 

.720 

.773 

.831 

1.095 

1.176, 

1.724 

1.683 

1.600 

1.689 

1.656 

1.201 

1920 

1.885 

1.985 

2.238 

2.575 

2.475 

1.868 

1.599 

1.624 

1.473 

1.230 

1.098 

.790 

1.737 

Av.  1914-1920 

.737 

.749 

.767 

.825 

.813 

.770 

.748 

.824 

.789 

.761 

.799 

.748 

.778 

1921 

.724 

.609 

.584 

.591 

.717 

.004 

.613 

.633 

.718 

.755 

.810 

.814 

.681 

1922 _ 

.909 

.903 

.869 

.866 

.944 

1.110 

1.207 

1.194 

1.298 

1.530 

1.578 

1.403 

1.151 

1923 

1.522 

1. 493 

1.548 

1.524 

1.167 

1.046 

.943 

.951 

.971 

1.007 

.954 

.938 

1.172 

1924 _ 

1.007 

1.022 

1.024 

.965 

.901 

.844 

.837 

.893 

.887 

.880 

.851 

.837 

.912 

Division  ot  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  re  ports. 

Table  668. — Rosin,  common  to  good,  strained:  Average  wholesale  price  per  barrel, 

New  York,  1890-1924 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 
age 

1890 

1891... 

DoU. 
1.250 
1.438 

1.425 
1. 325 
1.275 

1.413 
1.700 
1.750 
1.450 
1.400 

1.638 
1.750 
1.550 
1.925 
2.575 

2.825 
3.650 
4.250 
3.200 

DoU. 
1.2O0 
1.45C 
1.400 
1.425 
1.088 

1.400 
1.625 
1.700 
1.450 
1.350 

1.638 
1.650 
1.550 
2.100 
2.975 
2.875 
3.925 
4.450 
4. 000 

DoU. 
1.20C 
1.5O0 
1.350 
1.475 
1.088 

1.450 
1.675 
1.700 
1.450 
1.312 

1.750 
1.625 
1.550 
2.275 
2.700 

2.900 
4.175 
4.425 
3.750 

DoU. 

1. 225 
1.612 

1.388 
1.375 
1.175 

1.600 
1.762 
1.650 
1.450 
1.312 

1.700 
1.500 
1.662 
2.300 
2.800 

3.000 
4.000 
4.550 
3.900 

DoU. 
1.46C 
1.700 
1.475 
1.3O0 
1.200 

1.525 
2.  025 
1.650 
1.450 
1.462 

1.600 
1.600 
1.638 
2.125 
2.850 
3.250 
4.050 
4.800 
3.600 

DoU. 
1.450 
1.600 
1.325 
1.275 
1.350 

1.650 
1.800 
1.750 
1.450 
1.400 

1.588 
1.550 
1.588 
2.075 
3.050 

4.100 
4.000 
4.800 
2.950 

DoU. 

1.488 
1.412 
1.250 

1.225 
1.388 

1.600 
1.688 
1.750 
1.450 
1.300 

1.  562 
1.438 
1.575 
2.062 
3.000 

3.600 
3.950 
4.425 
3.150 

DoU. 
1.450 
1.400 
1.275 
1.013 
1.238 
1.575 
1.600 
1.550 
1.350 
1.300 

1.550 
1.400 
1.575 
1. 975 
2.650 

3.600 
3.975 
4.500 
3.000 

DoU. 
1.450 
1.400 
1.262 
1.000 
1.162 

1.550 
1.600 
1.500 
1.300 

1.300 

1.525 
1.400 
1.550 
2.100 
2.700 

3.700 
4.125 
4.350 
2.800 

DoU. 
1.450 
1.400 
1.250 
1.175 
1.238 

1.500 
1.700 
1.450 
1.300 
1.262 

1.475 
1.425 
1.550 
2.300 
2.800 

3.850 
4.000 
4.225 
2.880 

DoU. 
1.488 
1.375 
1.350 
1.213 
1.438 

1.700 
1.925 

1.450 
1.500 
1.325 

1.500 
1.450 
1.788 
2.775 
2.950 

4.125 
4.150 

4.200 
2.900 

DoU. 
1.512 
1.400 
1.35C 
1.338 
1.375 

1.775 
1.850 
1.450 
1.450 
1.425 

1.700 
1.575 
1.775 
2:575 
2.950 

3.250 
4.175 
3.550 
3.250 

DoU. 
1.384 
1.474 

1892 

1.342 

1893 

1894 

1.262 
1.251 

1895 

1.562 

1896 

1.746 

1897 _ 

1898 

1899 _ 

1900 

1.612 
1.421 
1.34S 
1.602 

1901 

1.530 

1902 _. 

1903 

1904 _. 

1905 

1906 

1.613 
2.216 
2.833 

3.423 
4.015 

1907 

1908 

4.377 
3.282 

1909 

1910 

1911 

3.275 
4.200 
6.200 
7.150 
5.950 

3.325 
4.400 
6.750 
6.600 
5.750 

3.  175 
4.550 
7.450 
6.700 
6.500 

3.275 
4.650 
8.500 
6.900 
5.500 

3.300 
4.500 
7.750 
6.500 
4.750 

3.250 
4.500 
6.750 
6.550 
4.800 

3.000 
5.300 
6.250 
6.450 
4.000 

3.260 
6.050 
5.400 
6.475 
4.250 

3.500 
6.100 
6.250 
6.850 
4.200 

4.250 
6.400 
6.400 
6.600 
4.000 

4.225 
6.100 
6.600 
6.500 
4.000 

4.175 
6.050 
6.300 
6.375 
4.100 

3.500 
5.233 
6.717 

1912 

1913 

6.612 
4.817 

Av.  1909-1913 

5:355 

5.375 

5.675 

5.765 

5.360 

5.170 

5.000 

5.085 

5.380 

5.530 

5.485 

5.400 

5.382 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

4.000 
3.600 
5.950 
6.600 

7.120 

14.  250 
18.588 

4.  400 
3.500 
5.750 
6.550 

6.969 
13.463 
18.125 

1.250 
3.400 
5.400 
6.275 

6.588 
12.  325 
18.  080 

4.150 
3.400 
5.200 
6.000 
6.070 
12.  185 
18.500 

4.100 
3.  650 
4.300 
6.300 

7.725 
12.050 
19.750 

4.050 
3.200 
5.100 
6.300 

9.981 
14.  275 
16.700 

4.200 
3.  450 
5.500 
6.000 

11.000 
16.450 
12.  413 

3.950 
3.  2S0 
6.650 
5.850 

11.525 
17.  850 
13.900 

3.750 
3.250 
6.150 
6.000 

13.644 

17.  330 
13.713 

3.850 
3.700 
6.250 
6.800 

15. 155 
17.  125 
12.  825 

3.750 
4.80O 
6.550 
6.850 

15.  956 
17. 475 
11. 830 

3.750 
6.000 
6.800 
7.175 

14.940 
17.  070 
9.063 

4.017 
3.767 
5.800 
6.392 

1918 

10.556 

1919 

15.154 

1920 

15.291 

Av.  1914-1920 

8.587 

8.394 

8.045 

7.929 

8.268 

8.515 

8.430 

8.996 

9.120 

9.386 

9.602 

9.257 

8.711 

1921 

8.813 
5.353 
6. 115 

5.  770 

7.500 
5.325 
5.969 
5.800 

5.850 
5.  188 
6.150 
5.725 

4.950 

5.  213 
6.225 
5.780 

5.200 
5.300 
6.070 
5.588 

5.050 
5.350 
5.825 
5.525 

5.050 
5.  538 
5.820 
5.590 

4.970 
5.9O0 
5.750 
5.813 

5.425 
6.356 
5.850 
6.115 

5.600 

6.865 
5.840 
7.163 

5.680 
6.581 
5.775 
7.600 

5.325 
6.219 
5.669 
7.600 

5.789 

1922 

1923 

1924 

5.773 
5.922 
6,172 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.     Compiled  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reports. 
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Table  669.— Tanning  materials,  crude:    Consumption  by  kinds,  1899,  1904-1909, 

1919,  and  1923 


Year 

Total 

Hemlock 
bark 

Oak  bark 

Chestnut 
wood 

Other  crude 
vegetable 
materials1 

1899'. 

Short  tons 
1, 616, 065 
1, 422,  597 
1,104,045 
1,371,342 
1, 214, 401 

1, 127, 400 

1,  078,  910 

609,130 

'608,603 

Short  tons 

1, 170, 131 

1, 000,  328 

799,  755 

931, 152 

815,840 

810, 231 
698,  365 
284,323 
172,200 

Short  tons 
445,934 
422,269 
304,290 
429, 161 
374,052 

307,817 

324,070 

>  261,  519 

142,009 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

1904  » 

1905' 

1906' 

11,029 

1907 

24,609 

1908 

9,362 

1909.: 

18,627 

32,526 

» 139, 107 

37,948 

1919 

30,762 

1923 

52,287 

Forest  Service.    Compiled  from  Forest  Service  and  Census  bulletins. 

1  Includes  myrobalan  nuts,  wattle  bark,  valonia  cups  and  beards,  divi-divi  pods,  sumac  leaves,  que- 
bracho wood,  mangrove  bark,  etc. 

'  From  1899  to  1906  original  records  are  given  in  cords,  which  are  here  considered  the  equivalent  of  tons 
of  2,000  pounds. 

1  Includes  33,917  tons  of  oak  and  chestnut  mixed. 

*  Includes  206,162  cords  of  chestnut  wood  and  oak,  hemlock,  and  fir  bark. 

'  Cords. 

Table  670. — Tanning  materials,  extracts:  Consumption  by  kinds,  1899, 1904-1909, 

1919 


Year 

Chestnut 

Oak 

Hemlock 

Quebracho 

Spruce 

Sumac 

All  other 

Total 

1899 

Pounds 

Pounds 
27, 116, 100 
107, 196, 600 
93,817,500 
30, 192, 151 

30,830,291 
21, 705,  775 
38, 419, 398 

57,  869, 387 

Pounds 

6,406,000 

10, 883, 000 

26,215,000 

34,406,978 

40,133,524 

40,  808,  723 
10,  862,  640 
27,034,916 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 
33, 521, 600 

1904 

15,911,000 

1 133, 989, 600 

1905 

25,612,000 
128, 535, 018 

134, 819, 100 
146,  818,  963 
182, 818, 961 
432,120,247 

556,660 
2,747,952 

13,791,943 

39,  693, 012 
7, 267, 018 
63,  284,  989 

146, 199,  500 

133,508,306 

146, 324, 677 
143, 174, 614 
147,109,443 
159, 320, 510 

329,389,405 

1907 

364, 899, 535 

1908 

392, 101, 087 

1909 

350,535 
6, 669,  642 

386, 817, 895 

1919 

48, 061, 287 

794,  360,  977 

,'  Forest  Service.    Compiled  from  bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  Forest  Service. 

>  In  addition,  80,610  bales  of  gambier  and  $2,490,487  worth  of  quebracho  were  used,  as  well  as  other 
material  and  chemicals. 

Table  671. — Wood  distillation:    Quantity  distilled  1899,  1904-1911,  1914,  1919 


Hardwood 

Year 

Michigan 

New  York 

Pennsyl- 
vania 

Wisconsin 

All  other 
States 

Total 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 
487,805 

1,018,072 

1906 — 

39,992 
541, 119 
602,  216 
310, 910 

467,362 
518, 342 
396, 916 

19,937 
91,380 
127,160 
68,071 

139, 041 
129, 161 
132,400 

242, 519 
390, 762 
368,  489 
302,703 

368,126 
398,  616 
364,639 

67, 322 

121, 646 

131, 916 

'  196, 948 

185,318 
211, 878 
165,100 

659,  770 

1906 

1,144,896 

1907 

1, 219, 771 

1908 

878,632 

1909 

1,149,847 

1910 - 

1,267,997 

1911 - 

1,058,955 

970,308 

1919 

648,910 

104,493 

281,320 

60,644 

91, 210 

1,186,477 

'Included  in  "All  other  States." 
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Table  671. — Wood  distillation:  Quantity  distilled  1899,  1904-1911,  1914,  1919 — 

Continued 


Softwood 

Total 
hard- 

Year 

Ala- 
bama 

Florida 

Georgia 

Louisi- 
ana 

North 
Carolina 

South 
Carolina 

All  other 

States 

Total 

wood 

and 

softwood 

1899        

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 
3,134 
31,431 
16,969 
50,234 
62,349 
99,212 

115,310 
192, 442 

162,  404 

72,209 

256,198 

Cords 
490, 939 

1904  

1, 049, 503 

1905      

8,925 
14,986 

9,409 
18,  513 

21,400 
25,412 
29,824 

8 

w 
« 

w 

7,818 

4,624 
16, 332 
28,278 

5,221 

6,059 
6,713 
5,474 

1,970 
2,972 
P) 
(') 

5,721 
30,964 
38, 136 

1,460 

2,608 

1  13,  438 

2  59, 998 , 

10, 334 
4,438 
47, 471 

676, 739 

1906 _ 

3,236 

(') 

(') 

46,478 

64,963 

P) 

10,100 
11,224 
16,480 

25, 318 
52, 144 
41,499 

1, 195, 130 

1907 

1,282,120 

1908  

977,844 

1909 

1,265,157 

1910 

1, 450, 439 

1911 

1,221,359 

1914               

1, 042,  517 

1919 

41, 416 

86,065 

103,964 

18,005 

(') 

6,748 

1,  442,  675 

Forest  Service.    Compiled  from  Forest  Service  and  Census  bulletins. 

'  Included  in  "All  other  States." 

*  Includes  mill  waste  and  sawdust  not  shown  by  States. 

Table  672. — Wood  subjected  to  preservative  treatment,  1914-1988 
CREOSOTE 


Year 

Crossties 

Piles 

Poles 

Wood 
blocks 

Cross 
arms 

Construc- 
tion 
timbers 

Miscel- 
laneous 
lumber 

Total 
material 
treated 

1914.... 
1915.... 
1916.... 

1917.__. 
1918.... 

1919.... 
1920— 
1921.... 
1922— 
1923— 

Cubic  feet 
67, 774, 329 
61, 231, 207 
62,  676,  403 
48,  685,  554 
34,  638,  147 

44, 938, 215 
40, 114, 551 
66, 139,  398 
60, 626,  086 
104, 167,  710 

Cubic  feet 

7,  804,  657 

6,  288,  238 

8,  524,  680 
8,  493,  715 

7,  620,  974 

9, 151,  972 

8,  013, 192 
5, 528,  275 
7, 494, 649 

9,  569, 443 

Cubic  feet 
1, 188, 511 
2,336,318 
6, 303, 964 
5, 930,  559 
4,  540,  620 

6, 649,  491 
10,  309,  746 
10, 906, 157 
16, 482,  963 
26,  235, 810 

Cubicfeet 
3, 127, 506 
6, 064, 758 
7,  205, 953 
4,  610,  427 
4,  826, 766 

3, 372, 828 
6, 741, 410 
6,  202, 904 
3,947,551 
4, 464,  277 

Cubicfeet 
396,403 
87, 373 
178, 210 
239,764 
210, 903 

76, 310 
318, 707 
108,  715 
374, 829 
420,  206 

Cubicfeet 
8,389,158 
9,  264, 164 
9, 521,  609 
7, 830,  673 
7, 606, 153 

9, 220, 880 
9, 064, 413 
9, 052,  679 
10, 632, 378 
16, 484,  703 

Cubicfeet 
1, 348, 566 
881, 028 
691,  870 
706,084 
707,294 

553,760 
1, 139,  307 

663,183 
1,029,609 
2,  720,  457 

Cubicfeet 
90, 028, 130 
76, 153, 088 
95, 002, 679 
76, 496, 776 
60, 149, 857 

73,962,446 
75,691,326 
98,601,311 
100,586,965 
164, 062, 606 

ZINC  CHLORIDE 


1914 

60, 020,  755 

(') 

(«) 

P) 

P) 

1,  317, 925 

4,355 

51, 343, 036 

1916.... 

53, 457,  852 

4,726 

P) 

<'} 

P) 

2, 406, 160 

275,  279 

56, 144,  007 

1916 

43,  859,  028 

859 

164 

(') 

(') 

1, 526, 881 

346,047 

45,732,979 

1917.... 

44, 529, 964 

7,093 

45,788 

10, 421 

(1} 

2, 127, 872 

5,070 

46,  726, 198 

1918.... 

51, 166, 146 

57,845 

P) 

13, 939 

(') 

2, 337, 169 

30,790 

53, 605, 889 

1919.... 

58,912,323 

2,919 

<>') 

(') 

91 

2,164,007 

63,987 

61, 143, 236 

1920.... 

87,  398, 160 

P) 

m 

P) 

(') 

1, 823, 437 

94, 151 

89, 315, 748 

1921 

90,  797,  841 

298 

(') 

(') 

2, 738,  292 

67,835 

93, 604, 266 

1922.... 

52,254,303 

2,029 

(') 

P) 

1, 296, 980 

19,564 

53, 572, 876 

1923 

46,138,005 

(') 

(') 

(') 

o 

1, 948,  562 

26,  872 

48,113,439 

ZINC-CREOSOTE 


1914.... 

5,868,834 

P) 

(') 

P) 

P) 

140,  718 

« 

6,009,562 

1915.... 

6,  648, 136 

2,320 

110,  220 

P) 

?\ 

40,  396 

4,822 

6,  705, 814 

1916— - 

6, 935,  242 

837 

53,933 

P) 

P) 

369,428 

P) 

6,349,440 

1917.... 

6, 482, 046 

(') 

P) 

P) 

(') 

1, 102,  635 

847 

7,  585,  528 

1918.— 

6, 023,  334 

167, 438 

12,300 

76, 393 

209,927 

164, 813 

125,327 

6,  779, 532 

1819.... 

8, 860,  222 

14,059 

(') 

(') 

P) 

562, 403 

58,399 

9,  485, 083 

1920— 

7,414,866 

79,  354 

(') 

(') 

P) 

484,123 

5,231 

7, 983, 574 

1921— 

9, 183, 702 

61,386 

(') 

48,237 

2,499 

9,  295,  824 

1922— 

11,045,913 

111 

(') 

(') 

P) 

684,242 

14, 176 

11,  744, 442 

1923— 

10,  507, 173 

(') 

(') 

P) 

P) 

403,531 

35,  525 

10,946,229 

1  None  reported. 

'  Figures  if  used  would  reveal  identity  of  reporting  firms. 
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Table  672. — Wood  subjected  to  preservative  treatment,  1914-1928 — Continued 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Year 

Orossties 

Piles 

Poles 

Wood 
blocks 

Cross 
arms 

Construc- 
tion 
timbers 

Miscel- 
laneous 
lumber 

Total 

material 
treated 

Cubic  feet 

Cubic  feet 

Cubicfeet 

Cubicfeet 

Cubicfeet 

Cubicfeet 

Cubicfeet 

Cubicfeet 

1914____ 

7,877,043 

257,245 

293,896 

3, 741, 864 

22,511 

(') 

9,363 

12,  201,  922 

1916 

19,560 

(') 

66,242 

1,  643,  213 

3,254 

123,377 

330 

1, 855, 976 

1916.... 

37,431 

56,458 

389,031 

2, 738,  731 

2,634 

166,183 

47,416 

3,  437, 884 

1917 

680,836 

85,204 

749, 156 

4, 464,  382 

16,274 

433,896 

100,  316 

6,530,084 

1918.... 

(') 

463, 115 

62,850 

1, 381, 196 

2,541 

107,456 

60,462 

2,077,612 

1919.... 

3,021 

■  8 

11,775 

1,340,850 

(') 

114,583 

a 

1,470,229 

1920.... 

35, 019 

(') 

(') 

?> 

283,838 

318,857 

1921.... 

'        29,606 

2,040 

53,099 

M 

(') 

37,500 

19,684 

141, 827 

1922.... 

24,120 

525,  677 

(») 

(') 

99,480 

66,787 

716,064 

1923.... 

17,637 

o 

651,094 

468,030 

(') 

999 

115,434 

1, 253, 194 

ALL  PRESERVATIVES 


1914.... 

131,540,961 

8,061,902 

1, 482, 407 

6, 869,  370 

417, 914 

9,847,801 

1,362,284 

169,582,639 

1916.... 

111,256,755 

6, 295,  284 

2,612,780 

7,707,971 

90,627 

11,834,087 

J,  161, 459 

140,858,963 

1916 

112, 408, 104 

8,682,834 

6,747,082 

9,944,684 

180,844 

11,574,101 

1, 085,  333 

150,522,982 

1917.... 

100, 378,  410 

8,  586,  012 

6,725,603 

9,085,230 

256,038 

11,495,076 

812,317 

137, 338, 586 

1918.... 

91,827,627 

8,309,372 

4,615,770 

6,297,294 

423,371 

10,215,593 

923,863 

122,612,890 

1919.... 

112, 703, 781 

9,168,950 

6,661,266 

4, 713,  678 

75,310 

12,061,873 

676,136 

146,060,994 

1920 

134, 962,  596 

8, 092, 546 

10,  309, 746 

6,741,410 

318, 707 

11,645,811 

1, 238,  689 

173,309,505 

1921.... 

166, 160,  545 

6,  591, 999 

10, 959,  256 

6,202,904 

108,715 

11,876,708 

753, 101 

201,  643, 228 

1922 

123, 949,  422 

7, 496, 789 

17, 008, 640 

3, 947, 551 

374,829 

12,713,080 

1, 130,  036 

166,620,347 

1923.... 

160, 830,  525 

9,  569,  443 

26,886,904 

4, 932,  307 

420,206 

18, 837, 796 

2,898,288 

224,376,468 

Forejst  Service. 

Concerting  factors:  To  obtain  the  number  of  crossties,  divide  figures  shown  by  3.  To  obtain  the  num- 
ber of  linear  feet  of  piling,  divide  the  figures  shown  by  0.6763.  To  obtain  the  number  of  poles,  divide 
the  figures  shown  by  17.6.  To  obtain  the  number  of  square  yards  of  wood  blocks,  divide  the  figures  shown 
by  2.625.  To  obtain  the  number  of  board  feet  of  construction  timbers,  multiply  the  figures  shown  by  12. 
To  obtain  the  number  of  crossarms,  divide  the  figures  shown  by  0.6198.  To  obtain  tho  number  of  board 
feet  of  miscellaneous  lumber,  multiply  the  figures  shown  by  12. 

'None  reported. 

Table  673. — Wood  preservatives  consumed  by  treating  plants,  1914-1923 


Creosote. 

Num- 
ber 
of 

Paving 
oil 

Zinc 
chloride 

Other 
preserv- 
atives 

Year 

Distillate 

Creosote 

Refined 

Water- 

Im- 
ported 

plants 

coal-tar 

coal-tar 

water- 

gas  tar 

Total 

creosote 

solution 

gas  tar 

solution 

Gallons 

Cations 

Gallons 

Gallons 

Gallons 

Gallons 

Gallons 

Pounds 

Gallons 

1914.. 

94 

(') 

P 

(') 

P 

51,307,736 

79, 334,  606 

9.  429,  444 

27, 212, 259 

2,486,637 

1915_. 

102 

ft 

S'> 

P> 

(') 

37, 501, 007 

80,  859,  442 

3,205,563 

33,  269,  604 

L  693, 544 

1916.. 

117 

P 

?> 

2> 

43,  649, 931 

90, 404, 749 

5,  675^995 

26, 746,  577 

582,754 

1917.. 

115 

ft 

ll) 

i'> 

0) 

18, 259, 141 

76,641,737 

7,  579, 819 

26, 444, 689 

137,361 

1918.. 

107 

(') 

(>) 

« 

2,166,736 

52,776,386 

4, 057, 862 

31,101,111 

28,013 

1919.. 

108 

24,  286,  851 

31, 292, 661 

1, 148, 034 

2,334,727 

6,493,974 

65,  566,  247 

2,412,592 

43,483,134 

102,011 

1920.  . 

115 

25,483,230 

27,921,614 

1, 377, 702 

4,  399,  282 

9,  575, 680 

68,757,608 

1,848,911 

49,717,929 

1, 772, 084 

1921.. 

122 

19, 460,  600 

23,283,046 

3, 135, 610 

2,  391, 816 

28,242,307 

76, 513, 279 

1,  060, 753 

51,375,360 

1,810,294 

1922__ 

128 

25,644,272 

21, 668, 130 

1,481,573 

2, 175, 176 

35, 462,  238 

86,  321, 389 

1, 414, 682 

29, 868, 639 

2,176,843 

1923.. 

135 

29,061,606 

31, 658, 833 

2,867,128 

1, 462, 639 

62, 367, 297 

127,417,305 

1, 570,  932 

28, 830, 817 

4,706,968 

Forest  Service. 
'Statistics  not  available. 
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Table  674. — Rubber:  International  trade,  calendar  years,  1909-1913,  19S1-1928 
[Thousand  pounds — i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Country 

Average 
1909-1913 

1921 

1922 

1923 
preliminary 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PRINCIPAL  EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES 

5,620 

7,  755 

8, 395 

84,938 

1  1,504 

185,435 
10,  963 
7,679 
1.O40 
3,  797 

3,937 

398 

2,393 

6,409 

■  3, 279 

3,054 

5,030 

1,087 

772 

■491 

1,746 

1  4, 802 

38,217 

11,  883 

431,  62" 
88,125 
164, 045 

1259 

■54 

8 

301),  202 
3,867 

43,  ISO 
10, 875 

564, 647 
101,  585 
229,237 

39, 672 

I 

394, 192 

6, 475 

13 

14,371 

1  53, 472 
»  1.  299 

'    31 

*  73, 764 

1,297 

C) 

1241 
1 

1  3, 160 

1577 
18,043 

1  103 
1  1, 553 

156,043 

1237 

335 

•42 

60 

1227 

1 1,  536 

>666 

1  10,  192 

U6 

1  1,236 

1  74, 890 

11 

Gold  Coast 

1164 

1  8, 121 

1  12, 520 

3,  299 

121 

2 

407 

04 

48 
4,927 

65 
5,430 

(»') 
5,396 

'1,347 

PRINCIPAL  IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES 

969 

Austria-Hungary 

6,696 
25, 891 
3,945 

1,619 
20,  749 

7,140 

18,476 

1647 

663 

41,664 

49,  379 

i860 

9,745 

51, 88S 

32, 657 

1397 

7,968 

1,800 

431 

94,  275 

415, 283 

1,276 

3,321 

6,316 

21,076 

1655 

194 
67, 893 
63,483 

791 
14,435 

37, 142 

19,628 

1  5,  346 

5, 103 

2,774 

460 

26. 262 

674,410 

2,830 

4,932 

7, 132 
29, 696 
3,412 

804 
81, 726 
43,538 

985 
19,244 

'  15, 179 
17,  791 

2,518 
(s) 

141 

•52 

250 

32,704 
42,004 

21,615 
9,844 

7,762 
'277 

5,  907 

1,  779 

5 

32 

11,912 

2,056 

3 

Italy 

5,381 

1,917 
10, 822 
19, 131 
1,067 
1,695 

391 

43, 141 

100,180 

5,799 

226 

997 

226 

7,172 

30,369 

28,153 

16, 01S 

4,870 
3,119 

552 

28,449 

692,483 

3,683] 

1 

725 

99 
355 

'125 
210 

260 

72, 353 

21,648 

1,429 

577 

Total 

356, 196 

377,  778 

1,057,677 

876,  673 

1, 365,  470 

1, 087, 682 

958, 072 

164,988 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Official  sources  except  where  otherwise  noted. 

Figures  for  rubber  include  "India  rubber,"  so  called,  caoutchouc,  caucho,  jebe  (Peru),  hulo  (Mexico), 
borrachu,  assaranduba,  amaboira,  manicoba,  sorva,  and  seringa  (Brazil),  gomclastiek  (Dutch  East  Indies), 
oaura,  ser  nambi  (Venezuela) . 


i  Internationa!  Institute  of  Agriculture. 

2  Three-year  average. 

3  One  year  only. 

4  Java  and  Madura  only. 


1  I«ss  than  500  pounds. 

6  Two-year  average. 

'  Six  months. 

8  Eight  months,  May-December. 
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Table  675. — Rubber,  Para  Island,  fine:  Average  wholesale  price  per  pound,  New 

York,  1890-1924 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 
age 

lllll  fflii!  I 

$0,725 
.780 
.635 
.685 
.688 

.740 
.750 
.820 
.815 
.942 

1.002 
.875 
.805 
.865 
.915 

1.125 
1.255 
1.180 
.766 

$0,680 
.890 
.645 
.790 
.660 

.735 
.710 
.820 
.862 
1.005 

1.068 
.850 
.760 
.835 
.985 

1.215 
1.235 
1.185 
.712 

$0.  795 
.886 
.680 
.755 
.670 

.725 
.740 
.830 
.930 
1.015 

1.045 
.845 
.725 
.895 

1.025 

1.255 
1.235 
1.185 
.695 

$0,845 
.930 
.735 
.760 
.670 

.730 
.750 
.825 
.930 
1.018 

L075 
.840 
.715 
.875 

1.090 

1.280 
1.245 
1.150 
.762 

$0,885 
.900 
.685 
.755 
.655 

.720 
.820 
.855 
.922 
1.015 

1.065 
.896 
.716 
.895 

1.085 

1.285 
1.235 
1.140 

.805 

$0,930 
.885 
.690 
.740 
.655 

.760 
.880 
.840 
.930 
.992 

.880 
.870 
.708 
.860 

1.095 

1.325 
1.220 
1.090 
.876 

$0,910 
.855 
.700 
.725 
.679 

.730 
.835 
.840 
.960 
.972 

.925 
.855 
.705 
.885 
1.085 

1.275 
1.190 

1.045 
.885 

$0.  915 
.810 
.675 
.655 
.650 

.715 
,830 
.855 
1.012 
.972 

.915 
.835 
.678 
.905 

1.166 

1.245 
1.180 
1.065 
.855 

$0  965 
.615 
.636 
.660 
.680 

.730 
.800 
.885 
1.000 
.965 

.960 
.880 
.730 
.965 
1.135 

1.266 

1.190 
1.030 
.905 

$0,850 
.645 
.680 
.706 
.685 

.765 
.825 
.870 
.932 
.982 

.985 
.850 
.728 
1.  015 
1.095 

1.255 
1.190 
.995 
.965 

$0,805 
.640 
.670 
.680 
.705 

.815 
.828 
.870 
.920 
.990 

.925 
.800 
.732 
.955 
1.126 

1.180 
1.195 
.915 
1.050 

$0,750 
.655 
.685 
.690 
.705 

.755 
.832 
.835 
.910 
1.076 

.875 
.805 
.728 
.915 

1.265 

1.205 

1.189 
.780 
1.185 

$0,838 
.791 
.676 
.717 
.674 

.742 
.800 
.846 
.927 
.996 

.982 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

.850 
.727 
.905 
1.088 

1905-. 

1908 

1907 

1.242 
1.213 

1.063 

1908. 

.871 

1909-. 

1.155 
1.695 

1.150 
.975 
1.005 

1.155 
1.790 
1.180 
1.000 
.975 

1. 215 
1.995 
1.580 
1.085 
.915 

1.185 
2.600 
1.360 
1.145 
.835 

1.232 
2.600 
1.130 
1.100 
.780 

1.335 
2.295 

.940 
1.046 

.835 

1.430 
2.250 

.925 
1.010 

.815 

1.845 
2  070 
-L040 
1.045 
.730 

1.710 
1.800 
1.080 
1.135 
.760 

1.985 
1.370 
1.050 
1.066 
.715 

1.810 
1.190 
.940 
.975 
.675 

1.715 
1.235 
.950 
.980 
.645 

1481 

1910 

191K 

1.908 
1.110 

1912 

1.052 

1913 

.807 

Av.  1909-1913._„_. 

1.196 

1.232 

1.358 

1.425 

1.368 

1.290 

1.286 

1.346 

1.297 

1237 

1.118 

1.105 

1.272 

1914 

1915 

.605 
.710 

.885 
.700 

.501 
.525 
.463 

.655 
.550 
.685 
.680 

.479 
.491 
.432 

.695 
.535 
.'05 
.750 

.483 
.482 
.412 

.695 
.535 
.695 
.740 

.516 
.478 
.411 

.725 

.545 
.660 
.725 

.566 
.474 
.404 

.610 
.545 
.590 
.725 

.590 

.474 
.385 

.576 
.535 
.590 
.705 

.590 
.475 
.353 

.580 
.522 
.585 
.613 

.590 
.475 
.303 

.600 
.500 
.682 
.595 

.590 
.480 
.263 

.525 
.508 
.665 
.568 

.572 
.483 
.217 

.495 
.548 
.670 
.505 

.570 
.483 
.192 

.630 
.655 
.720 
.468 

.548 
.479 
.180 

.616 

.557 

1916 - 

1917 

1918. 

1919 

1920. 

.669 
.648 

.550 
.483 
.334 

At.  1914-1920 

.627 

.567 

.580 

.581 

.586 

.560 

.646 

.624 

.514 

.505 

.495 

.626 

.651 

1921 

1922 

1923 

.173 
.193 
.272 

.199 

.168 
.103 
.307 
.191 

.180 
.161 
.290 
.171 

.178 
.171 
.274 

.168 

.179 
.176 
.249 
.173 

.164 
.169 
.250 
.164 

.164 
.172 
.239 
.170 

.165 
.176 
.238 

.174 
.171 
.246 

.210 
.196 
.215 
.262 

.215 
.219 
.204 
.286 

.211 
.223 
.203 
.315 

.182 
.182 
.249 

1924 

.211 

.227 

.211 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  Bureau  ol  Labor  Statistics  reports. 
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Table  676. — Agricultural  exports  (domestic)  of  the  United  States,  1922-1924- 


Year  ended  June  30 

Article  exported 

Quantity 

Value 

Unit 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 
prelimi- 
nary 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 
prelimi- 
nary 

ANIMALS  AND  ANIMAL  FBODUCTS 

Animals,  live: 

No 

No 

No 

No- 

No 

No 

No- 

No 

No 

No 

Lb_ 

Lb 

Thou- 
sands 
190 
•  1 
»3 
'60 
'18 

91 
'6 
11 
62 
98 
9  227 
(•) 

Thou- 
sands 

m 

2 

20 
40 

C) 

8 

13 

16 

76 

491 

429 

Thou- 
sands 
O 
1 
9 
23 

m 

ii 

16 

9 
95 
695 
620 

1,000 

dollars 

i  4, 345 

9  189 

'347 

'  4, 977 

U,265 

3  132 

9  471 

1,010 

294 

1,242 

'154 

526 

1,000 
dollars 

(') 

274 
884 

1,796 

w 

137 
912 
1,324 
165 
990 
268 
168 

1,000 
dollars 

m 

125 

495 

676 

(') 

112 

842 

Mules,  asses,  and  burros 

1,712 
89 

1.217 

323 

196 

14,951 

6,918 

5,787 

Lb 

Lb 

Gal 

Lb 

Lb _. 

Lb 

Dairy  products: 

7,512 
7,471 

(«) 

79,  625 
197,786 
11,318 

9,410 

8,446 

89 

-     47, 966 

109,  072 

2,918 

5,  425 
3,938 

89 

07,112 

146,  503 

2,704 

2,870 
1,711 

294 
11,675 
18,363 
1,462 

3,706 
2,170 

80 

6,760 

10, 107 

504 

2,471 

1,087 

Milt  and  cream- 

80 

Condensed  (sweetened) 

Evaporated  (unsweetened). 

9,812 

14,109 

609 

36,  375 

23,327 

28,174 

Doz 

Lb_ 

Eggs  and  egg  products: 

33,  762 
(6) 

34,284 
555 

32,832 

488 

10, 015 
132 

9,311 
89 

8,659 

Eggs  and  yolks  (frozen,  dried, 
or  canned) 

75 

10, 147 

9,400 

8,734 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb - 

Lb 

Lb.._ 

Lb 

Hides  andskins,raw  (except fur): 
Calf-.                

4,939 

26,686 

'740 

4,634 

3, 158 

11,200 

974 

5,666 

7,111 

72,  172 

1,806 

9,819 

1,099 
2,687 
9  148 

639 

764 

1,796 

227 

709 

1,536 

Cattle..                           

7,643 

388 

Other    (including    fresh    and 

1,095 

Total  hides  and  skins 

36,999 

20,988 

90,908 

4,573 

3,496 

10,662 

Meats  and  meat  products: 
Meats- 
Beef  and  veal — 

3,749 

3,  8fifi 

26,  774 

'127 

2,312 

3,  656 

24, 185 

361 

1,591 

2,476 

21, 851 

342 

971 

519 

2,398 

9  23 

630 

555 

2,308 

55 

387 

423 

Pickled  or  cured 

2,170 
60 

Total  beef  and  veal- 

34,510 

30,  514 

26,260 

3,911 

3,548 

3,040 

Mutton  and  lamb  

2,502 

1,709 

1,633 

425 

331 

307 

'July  1-Dec.  31,  1921. 

1  Classified  as  "Bulls  for  breeding,"  "Cows  for  breeding,"  or  "Other  cattle." 

'Jan.  1-June30. 

'  Classified  as  "Horses  for  breeding""  or  "Other  horses." 

'  Less  than  500. 

*  Reported  in  value  only. 
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Table  676. — Agricultural  exports  (domestic)  of  the  United  States,  19S2-1984 — Con. 


Year  ended  June  30 

Article  exported 

Quantity 

Value 

Unit 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 
prelimi- 
nary 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 
prelimi- 
nary 

ANIMALS   AMD  ANIMAL   PRODUCTS— 

continued 

Meats  and  meat  products— Oontd. 
Meats— Continued. 
Pork- 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb          „ 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb..". 

Lb.. 

Lb 

Lb 

Thou- 
sands 
350,549 
2,263 
»  22,  826 
271,642 

'3,086 
33,610 

w 
(•) 

Thou- 
sands 
408,  334 
2,699 
9,462 
319,  269 

34,310 
40,934 

O 
(•) 

Thou- 
sands 
408,099 
2,725 
12,556 
369, 459 

36,668 
37,469 

'  15, 401 
'  12, 105 

1,000 
dollars 
50,978 
669 
»  3, 315 
55,217 

'547 
3,941 

(8) 
CO 

1,000 

dollars 

59,052 

942 

1,338 

65,205 

5,437 
4,953 

(») 
(') 

1,000 
dollars 
60,951 

706 

1,485 

Hams  and  shoulders 

Loins  and  other  fresh 

66,262 

5,392 
4,293 

Pickled 

Sides- 
Cumberland 

Wiltshire 

'2,009 
'1,544 

Total  pork 

683,875 

815,008 

894, 371 

114,667 

126,927 

122,632 

Poultry  and  game- 

'297 
(«) 

1,964 
7,208 

<•) 

(«) 

'153 

126 
5,905 

2,694 
7,719 

7,622 

47,292 

482 

69 

4,042 

3,213 
8,707 

9,412 

66,869 

289 

•114 
1,789 

624 
2,250 

3,914 

4,047 

'212 

46 
1,744 

712 
2,059 

2,898 

4,493 

546 

33 

1,186 

Sausage — 

901 

2,114 

Miscellaneous  meats — 

Meat  canned,  n.  e.  s 

Meat,  all  other,  n.  e.  s.  (in- 
cluding edible  offal) 

Meat  extracts  and  bouillon 

2,897 

4,973 

443 

919, 031 

1,004,866 

131, 953 

143,304 

138, 525 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb._ 

Lb 

Lb. 

Lb — 

Lb 

Lb... 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb. 

Lb 

Lb._ 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb..— — 

Lb 

Oils  and  fats,  animal — 

812, 379 

30,328 

19, 573 

493 

'471 

1,989 

117, 174 

'8,564 

•20,595 

'  1, 791 

'1,783 

'  5, 419 

'2,973 

(ii) 

•8,956 
•1,007 

'  17,  695 

"2,699 

952,642 

11,140 

26,494 

737 

1,233 

2,028 

104,966 

12,521 

(10) 

2,962 

2,379 

10, 135 

"3,686 

'66 

(13) 

1,914 
23,751 

52,993 

1,014,898 

6,907 

24,239 

715 

1,349 

1,124 

92,965 

11,345 

4,097 
2,693 
7,081 
2,191 
291 

(») 
1,175 

36, 197 

80,164 

95,007 

3,615 

2,420 

51 

'84 

354 

12,367 

'806 

12,082 

'141 

'141 

'523 

'281 

(11) 

607 

'80 

1,181 

4,777 

116,  594 

1,397 

3,424 

89 

188 

328 

12,068 

1,359 

(10) 

278 

202 

1,051 

"404 

'7 

(IS) 

161 
1,939 

4,375 

129,091 

935 

3,242 

81 

235 

180 

11,358 

1,277 

Stearins  and  fatty  acids 

(10) 

382 

220 

Oleo  and  lard  stearin . 

761 
281 

25 

Tallow..  __ 

(») 

Edible 

92 

2,855 

Miscellaneous,  n.  e.  s.,  in- 
cluding other  animal  oils. . 

6,910 

Total  oils  and  fats 

1, 063, 889 

1, 209, 637 

1,  287,  431 

124, 417 

143,  864 

157,925 

Total  meats  and  meat 

1,784,404 

2, 128, 668 

2,292,296 

256,370 

287,168 

296,450 

iJulyl-Dec.  31, 1921 

•  Jan.  1- June  30. 

•  Reported  in  value  only. 

'Includes  all  "Loins  and  other  fresh  pork"  prior  to  Jan.  1, 1922. 
'  Included  with  bacon. 
•Included  with  hams  and  shoulders. 

"Classified  as  "  Grease  stearin,"  "Oleic  acid  or  red  oil,"  "  Oleo  and  lard  stearin,"  or  "Stearic  and  other 
fatty  acids." 
ii  Includes  "Other  fatty  acids"  prior  to  Jan.  1, 1923. 
•'  Not  separately  classified. 
•'  Classified  as  "Edible"  and  "Inedible." 
•'  Figures  cover  "  Other  animal  oils"  ("other  animal  greases,  oils,  and  fats"  given  in  value  only.) 
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Table  676. — Agricultural  exports  {domestic)  of  the  United  States,  1922-19&4 — Con. 


Article  exported 


ANIMALS  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS— 

continued 

Wool  and  mohair  (unmanufactured) 
Miscellaneous  animal  products: 

Beeswax 

Bones,  hoofs  and  horns  (un- 
manufactured)   

Feathers,,  crude -- 

Gelatin,- _ 

Glue.- 

Hair,  unmanufactured 

Hair,  eattle 

Other  hair 

Honey 

Sausage  casings 

Other  miscellaneous,  n.  e.  s 

Total   animals   and    animal 
products 


VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS 

Chocolate  and  cocoa: 

Chocolate  and  cocoa  prepared  or 

manufactured 

Chocolate,  including  sweetened. 

Cocoa,  powdered 

Coffee: 

Green _. 

Roasted 

Extraets  and  substitutes 

Cotton: 

Upland  and  other.-.(5081bs.).. 
Longstaplenj^  inches  orover> 

Sea  Island (flOOIbs.) 

Otherlong  staple  (SOOIbs.)— 
Short  staple  (under  Vy%  inches) 

(500-lbs.) 

Linters (5001bs.)- 


Total  cotton... 

Fruits: 

Dried  and  evaporated- 
Apples 

Apricots 

Peaches.. 

Prunes 

Raisins 

Other  dried  fruit 


Year  ended   June  30 


Quantity 


Unit 


Total  dried  andevaporated 

Fresh- 
Apples 

Apples 

Berries 

Citrus- 
Grapefruit 

Lemons. 

Oranges 

Grapes 

Pears 

Peaches _. 

Pineapples 

Other  fresh  fruits1" 


Lb- 
Lb. 

Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb- 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb- 
Lb. 
Lb- 


Lb. 


Lb. 
Lb- 
Lb- 

Lb- 
Lb- 
Lb- 


Bale - 


Bale- 
Bale  . 


Bale. 

Bale. 


Bale. 


Lb.. 
Lb- 
Lb. . 
Lb.. 
Lb.. 
Lb- 


Lb. 


Bbl. 
Box- 
Lb.. 


Box- 
Box. 
Box. 
Lb- 
Lb.. 
Lb- 
Box. 
Lb- 


Total  fresh  fruits - 


1921-23 


Thou- 
sands 
'.124 

102 

TO 
■  w 
377 
2,101 

8  4, 071 

'  3,  337 

2,407 

27,  769 

»894 


C) 

362 
»  8, 421 

29, 793 
1,130 
8  283 

'3,762 

TO 

»579 

'2,251 
126 


6,718 


Thou- 
sands 
451 

79 

6,301 

4,370 

310 

2,90i> 

(") 
7,369 
8,068 
2,891 

20,043 
2,177 


1923-24 
prelimi- 
nary 


Thou- 
sands 
465 

136 

5, 457 

3,093 

418 

2,290 

(15) 

5,087 
9,869 
1,922 
27,  427 
2,404 


(">) 

974 
8,047 

26,  272 

1,319 

713 

CO 

TO 


4,319 

48 


12,431 

16,736 

6,200 

1 09,  398 

1  %  639 

TO 


12,817 
11,  193 
8,  iiSS 
79,  229 
93,  962 
10,  032 


213,  419 


629 
» 1,395 
TO 

•■<140 

234 

1,641 

3  172 
TO 

3  611 

3  27 
3  »  2, 575 


3,491 
8,180 

252 

159 

1,799 

14,  022 

36,  785 

13, 170 

37 

38,555 


(TO 

1,594 
4,583 

23,845 
2, 


(TO 

TO 
937 

4,84' 
115 


Value 


1,000 
dollars 
201 

28 

172 

280 

3  62 

349 

1259 

3  296 

3  301 

262 

5,814 

3  69 


330,  509 


1922-23 


1,000 
dollars 
121 

25 

310 
310 
201 
431 
(") 
424 
824 
290 
4,934 
223 


1923-24 
prelimi- 
nary 


1,000 
dollars 
134 

43 


232 
279 
369 
(TO 

441 

1,075 

228 

5,454 

245 


1, 402     358,  £ 


S,8»ft 


30,  410 
38,  777 

12,  975 
13o,  448 

88, 152 

13,  633 


320,  695 


2,032 
6,198 
11,149 

305 

228 

2,  592 

20,  25; 

60,  237 

15,006 

41 

32,373 


1308 
3  82 
3  337 

5,434 

288 

3  193 

1321,085 

38 
3  59, 140 

3  213, 321 
2,  196 


590,  379 


1,772 
3,231 
741 
9,755 
8,029 
1,015 


24,  543 


4,804 

3  3,813 

1,032 

3  456 

1,211 

7,535 

3  29 

1,477 

3  36 

3  131 

»  3, 070 


(16) 


224 
389 


4,949 
361 


(») 

148 
114, 285 

5*2,871 
1,679 


658,  983 


1,447 
2,617 
711 
7,583 
10,284 
1,352 


23,994 


2,674 

6,  525 

881 


7,561 
1,051 
1,617 
583 
157 
1,489 


23,  594        24,  277        40,  448 


('«) 
372 

337 

4,997 
538 
422 

(TO       ! 

61 
145,832 

753,289 
4,793 


903,  975 


3,338 
4,427 
998 
8.  572 
7,  893 
1,348 


26,  572 


9,505 
13,  655 
1,084 

827 

952 

8,  586 

1,230 

2, 499 

574 

139 

1,417 


>  July  1-Dec.  31, 1921. 

3  Jan.  1-June  30. 

5  Less  than  500. 

« Reported  in  value  only. 

18  Classified  as  "Cattle,  hair,"  or  "Other  hair." 

16  Classified  as  "Chocolate,  including  sweetened"  or  "Cocoa  powdered." 

"Classified  as  "Long staple"  or  "Short  slaple." 

18  Includes  other  subtropical  fruits. 

»•  Other  fresh  fruits  reported  in  value  only. 

*>  60,220  from  Jan.  1-June  30. 
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Table  676. — Agricultural  exports  (domestic)  of  the  United  States,  1922-1924 — Con. 


Article  exported 


vegetable  PRODUCTS — continued 

Fruits— Continued 

Prepared  or  preserved — 
Canned- 
Apples  and  apple  sauce 

Apricots - 

Cherries 

.  Peaches 

Pears 

Pineapples 

Plums 

Prunes 

Miscellaneous 


Total  prepared  or 


Preserved  jellies  and  jams 

Fruit  preparations  n.  e.  s.,  in- 
cluding fruit  pulp  (cannery 
waste) - 


Total  fruits.. 


Grains  and  grain  products: 

Grains- 
Barley.. _ 

Buckwheat. 

Corn 

Oats 

nice 

Eye -— 

Wheat 

Meal  and  flour- 
Buckwheat - 

Corn 

Oatmeal '-— 

Bice  flour,  meal,  and  broken 

rice 

Eye 

Wheat - 


Year  ended  June  30 


Quantity 


Unit 


Lb- 
Lb.. 
Lb- 
Lb. 
Lb- 
Lb. 
Lb- 
Lb. 
Lb. 


Total  grains  and  flour. 


Miscellaneous  grain  products- 
Bran  and  middlings 

Bread  and  biscuit- 

Cereal  breakfast  foods, n.  e.s 

Corn  feeds 

Corn  products  for  table  use 
(miscellaneous,  n.  e.  s.) — 

Hominy  and  grits --- 

Macaroni,  spaghetti,  «tc 

Malt 

Mill   feeds,    miscellaneous, 

n.  e.  s - 

Prepared  feeds,  not  medici- 
nal  

Screenings 

Sorghum,  kaflr,  and  milo 

maize - 

Wheat  products  for  table  use 
Other  grain  products 


Total  grains  and  grain 
products. 


Bu.. 

Bu_. 
Bu.. 
Bu.. 
Lb.. 
Bu.. 
Bu.. 


Lb.. 
Bbl. 
Lb- 
Lb.. 

Bbl. 
Bbl. 


Ton v. 

Lb 

Lb 

Ton 


Lb- 
Lb.. 
Lb.. 
Bu.. 


Ton.. 


Lb- 
Lb.. 


1921-22 


Thou- 
sands 

(») 
(li 

3  350 

(«) 


•952 

n 
m 


22,400 

383 

176,  386 

15,987 

:  607,  898 

29,684 

208,321 

'2,836 

776 

94, 491 

>  33, 611 

43 

15,797 


1922-23 


Thou- 
sands 
(ii) 
•13,809 
2,251 
54,624 
49,358 
21,848 
1,942 
('') 
63,388 


18,193 
140 

94,064 

18,574 
318,  941 

51,  412 
154,951 


633 
123, 115 

51,729 

42 

14,883 


Bu_ 
Lb. 
Lb. 


14 

7,055 

(•5 

>3 

'1,008 

1208,036 

•4,689 

5,654 

22 

11,263 
•3,260 

•  53 
•  1,933 
(«) 


1923-24 
prelimi- 
nary 


Thou- 
sands 
•4,499 
26,047 
2,204 
60,374 
38,  431 
25,238 
1,918 
'834 
16,280 


11,209 
82 
21,186 
1,149 
190,  616 
17,705 
78,793 

291 

487 

137,649 

37,141 
366 

17,253 


9,480 
11,051 


5,081 

79, 979 
6,292 
4, 

33 

19,664 
10,037 


4,229 
6,467 


Value 


1921-22 


1,000 
dollars 

ft 

»5i 
4,99! 
4,254 
2,579 

•  78 
(11) 
4,405 


65,070 


16, 614 

405 

115,862 

7,985 

« 18, 905 

32, 898 

279,656 

•100 

2,634 
3,457 

•734 

230 

97,386 


676,806 


12,452 
11,900 


5,924 

32,160 

7,260 

2,975 

8 

17,364 
12,664 


5,137 
5,791 


1,000 

dollars 

(") 

•  1, 187 
369 
5,388 
6,105 
2,346 
174 
(») 
6,910 


71,253 


13,  591 

162 

75,031 

9,282 

12,  379 

47,  513 

192,015 

41 
2,470 
4,406 

1,142 
213 


442,226 


309 

953 

2,152 

•70 

•  56 

•  3,  553 
•370 


623 


'67 

•36 
'101 

1,423 


1923-24 
prelimi- 
nary 


1,000 

dollars 

•  272 

2,037 

299 

4,436 

4,144 

3,058 

148 

•103 

1,765 


16,262 


84,519 


8,897 

83 

19,553 

613 

8,361 

14,343 

87,712 

16 

2,223 
4,922 

916 

1,619 
88,202 


237,360 


97 
1,303 
1,005 

23 

304 
1, 

5021 
3,970 


401 
167 

59 
321 
375 


592,692     452,786 


75 
1,730 
1,138 

55 

394 
643 
581 


317 


46 
399 
376 


246,869 


•Jan.  1-June  30. 

•  Reported  in  value  only. 

"Not separately  classified. 

•»  Includes  "  Flour,  meal,  and  broken  rice"  prior  to  Jan.  1, 1922. 
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Table  676. — Agricultural  exports  {domestic)  of  the  United  States,  1922-1924 — Con. 


Year 

ended  June  30 

Article  exported 

Quantity 

Value 

. 

Unit 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 
prelimi- 
nary 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 
prelimi- 
nary 

vegetable  products— continued 
Nuts: 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb— 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb_ 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb. 

Lb 

Lb. 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Thou- 
sands 

12,858 

(«) 

14, 726 

3,596 

415,  257 

469,  397 

»  14, 493 

42, 954 

117, 464 
14,661 
» 6, 698 

Thou- 
sands 
8.71C 
4,818 

3,860 

686 

342,  544 

536, 555 

692 

3,092 

111,806 
38, 057 
2,732 

Thou- 
sands 
3,994 
6,261 

58 
(ii) 

200,927 
546,848 

CO 

1,233 

49, 439 
13,267 
5,322 

1,000 
dollars 
81! 

74; 

178 

62 

8,506 

10,423 

'154 

705 

2,330 
320 
'93 

1,000 
dollars 
681 

m 

6C 
12 
7,788 
11,577 
12 
66 

2,302 
841 

54 

1,000 
dollars 
381 

793 

Oilseeds  and  oilseed  products: 
Oil  cake  aud  oil-cake  meal- 
Cake— 

1 

CO 

4,261 
11,221 

CO 

21 

Meal- 

1,033 
276 

Other  oil  cake  meal  

104 

Total  oil  cake  and  oil- 

1,099,245 

1, 040, 024 

817,094 

22,771 

22,719 

16. 917 

Oils- 

Fixed  or  expressed — 

1, 856 

10, 185 

5,280 

1  52, 263 

»  20, 473 

'18,879 

957 
12, 993 
5,224 

(M) 

25,  933 
38,  359 

887 
19,423 
4,196 
CO 

23, 534 
15, 884 

505 

885 

588 

1  4, 584 

'  1,609 

'2,207 

287 

1,088 

652 

CO 

2,258 
4,239 

233 

1,676 

Cottonseed  oil--  -  -  --- 

Crude 

CO 
2,208 
1,866 

Beflned 

Total  cottonseed 
oil 

91,615 

64, 292 

39, 418 

8,400 

6,497 

4  074 

Lard  compound,  vege- 

'  13, 820 
2,744 

'  154 

1,802 

537 

'6,436 

1,949 

m 

17, 984 
3,105 

1,736 

188 

2,495 

3,611 

564 

8,063 

7,029 
2,628 

271 

168 

2,892 

3,996 

176 

6,951 

'1,604 
299 

'21 

185 

35 

'343 

195 

581 

2,221 
410 

236 
21 
219 
239 
56 

863 

993 

347 

Oleomargarine,     vege- 
table,   _-  

44 
14 

311 

Soap  stock,  vegetable... 

Stearin,  vegetable 

Other    vegetable    oils 

230 
25 

851 

Total    fixed    or    ex- 

« 136, 378 

121, 212 

88,035 

13,641 

12,789 

9,338 

Volatile  or  essential — 

165 
(•) 

102 
584 

160 
1.098: 

315 
522 

291 
611 

537 

Other 

745 

Total  volatile  or  es- 

155 

686 

1,268 

837 

902 

1,282 

Total  vegetable  oils.-- 

Lb 

Lb 

136,  533 

121, 898 

89,293| 

14,478 

13, 691 

10,620 

2,504 

2,722 

4,  083' 

93 

95 

Seeds  (except  oilseeds) : 

Alfalfa 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb..! 

Lb 

Lb.. 

Lb 

Lb.. 

Lb 

Lb - 

'778 

3,259 

'747 

3  2,  384 

4,094 

20,150 

'8,515 

P$ 

400 
2,492 
1,839 
4,151 
4,091 
20,  132 
4,409 

(12) 

313 

484 

301 

5,162 

3,405 

15,  502 

3,180 

CO 

'  147 

632 

'  170 

'  125 

686 

1,  350 

'673 

0)531 

76 
524 
365 
221 
648 
1,401 
822 
CO 

59 

93 

Field  and  forageplant  seeds,  n.c.s 

Grass  seeds,  n.  e.  S— 

Timothy 

212 

497 

1,287 

686 

CO 

Vegetable  and  flower  seeds. 



Total  seeds  (except  oilseeds).-: 

"  39, 927 

37,514 

28,347 

4,314 

4,057 

2,886 

'  July  1-Dec.  31, 1921. 

'  Jan.  1-June  30. 

•  Reported  in  value  only. 


••  Not  separately  classified. 
!J  Classified  as  "Crude"  and  ' 
M  Excludes  "Other  seeds." 


Refined.' 
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Table  676. — Agricultural  exports  (domestic)  of  the  United  States,  19%%-19%b — Con. 


Year  ended  June  30 

Article  exported 

Quantity 

Value 

Unit 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 
prelimi- 
nary 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

prelimi- 
nary 

vegetable  peodccts — continued 

Lb 

Gal 

Gal 

Ton 

Thou- 
sands 

(«) 

5,776 
6,741 

1,001 

Thou- 
sands 
1,645 

4,773 
»6,905 

375 

Thou- 
sands 
1,668 

2,065 
3,789 

135 

1,000 
dollars 
167 

697 
1,855 

77,496 

1,000 
dollars 
201 

528 
1,684 

41,012 

1,000 
dollars 
199 

Sugar,  molasses  and  sirup: 

394 

1,36*- 
16,688 

Sugar  (including  maple)  (2,000 
lbs.) 

Total    sugar,    molasses   and 

80,047 

43,124 

18,346 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb _. 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Bu 

Bu 

Bu 

Bu 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Tobacco  (unmanufactured) : 

451,  889 
('») 
(») 

m 

(ii) 

(in 

(") 

l  229,  472 

'57,092 

'3,464 

'242 

'  73,  451 
»  34,  719 
'  10, 010 
'5,335 
•  31,  357 

(») 
264,844 
6,946 
1,387 

169, 315 
30,596 
14,286 
17,608 
52,306 

156,773 
at) 

(") 
(") 

1  77, 846 

'  22, 715 

'874 

'208 

'  13, 870 
'  17,  967 

'2,843 
'563 

'8,739 

m 

106,559 

1,580 
391 

Dark-fired  Kentucky  and 

28,327 

11, 373 

Green  Biver  (Pryor) 

Maryland  and  Ohio  export 

2,999 
3,505 
11,707 

461,889 

445, 142 

•   557,288 

166, 773 

145,625 

166,441 

cams,  trimmings,   and  scrap 

11,500 

9,222 

40,342 

544 

607 

1,626 

Total        tobacco        (un- 

463,389 

454,364 

597,630 

157,317 

146,232 

168,066 

Vegetables: 

Dried  and  fresh- 
Dried  or  dehydrated  vege- 
tables, miscellaneous 

'285 

1,100 

89 

658 

2,327 

(•) 

»2,334 
«  4,  111 
(•) 
'883 

ft 

ft 

(•) 
<•) 
W 

'486 

444 

672 

95 

703 

■  2,980 

80,277 

8,600 
5,643 
2,882 
3,073 

11,829 

<") 

(") 

(") 

12,  786 
8,917 
3,203 

900 

1,648 

695 

112 

674 

3,075 

90,677 

9,934 

6,704 

5,354 

3,867 

15,885 

'1,339 

'3,560 

'  1,  358 

13,024 

9,152 

2,819 

993 

'34 
3,745 

324 
1,457 
3,411 
2,884 

'378 

'326 

202 

'87 

1,675 

(«') 
(") 

1,180 
459 

1,090 

'56 

57 

2,483 

411 

994 

3,190 

3,130 

1,493 
471 

235 
280 
1,590 
(") 

(") 

<") 
1,382 
565 
311 

97 

93 

2,600 

512 

998 

4,327 

Other  dried  and  fresh. 

Prepared  or  preserved — 

3,324 
1,899 

605 

373 

372 

1889 

Pickles 

•118 

Ketchup    and  other  to- 

'501 

Othersaucesandrelishes— 

'256 
1,506 

568 

269 

Other   vegetable   prepara- 

112 

17,307 

16,689 

19,222 

Gal 

Pf.gal 
Gal 

Gal 

Miscellaneous  vegetable  products: 
Beverages — 

45 
186 
21 

(•) 

-  184 
370 
38 

161 

251 

272 

19 

262 

43 

676 

27 

391 

137 

1,116 

29 

176 

199 

Spirits,  distilled 

581 

.21 

Miscellaneous  beverages,  n. 

290 

iJulyl-Dec.31. 
'Jan.  1- June  30. 
•  Reported  in  value  only. 
i*  Not  separately  classified. 
••  Includes  maple  sugar  prior  to  January  1, 1923. 

M  Classified  as  "Bright  flue  cured,"  "Burley,"  "Cigar  leaf,"  "Dark-fired  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,' 
'  Dark  Virginia,"  "  Green  River,"  "Maryland  and  Ohio  export,"  or  "  Other  leaf." 
"Included  in  "Pickles  and  sauces." 
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Year  ended  June  30 

Article  exported 

Quantity 

Value 

Unit 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 
prelimi- 
nary 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 
prelimi- 
nary 

vegetable  pboducts — continued 

Miscellaneous  vegetable  products- 
Continued. 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Ton 

Lb 

Thou- 
sands 

4 

190 

h 

258,448 

M99 

15,534 

65 

19,522 

("5 

»837 

'2,686 

348,940 

37,933 

198 

(•) 

3  634 

Thou- 
sands 

4 

176 

4,235 

1,733 

116 

156, 315 

715 

6,379 

47 

13, 497 

(») 

1,877 
4,558 
254,060 
6,736 
193 
2,751 

2,678 

Thou- 
sands 
5 

177 

6,115 

1,550 

161 

141, 141 

961 

6,910 

21 

20,461 

(rf) 

1,613 
5,896 
255, 135 
7,707 
218 
2,515 

5,203 

1,000 
doUars 
456 

1,605 

761 

799 

101 

6,110 

'56 

448 

1,044 

4,852 

J 119 

'82 
•  120 
7,295 

904 
62 

663 

'6 

1,000 

dollars 
882 

2,417 

970 

643 

88 

4,788 

82 

225 

940 

2,590 

(») 

148 
200 
6,741 
239 
62 
694 

61 

1,000 
dollars 
833 

Drugs,    herbs,    leaves,    roots, 
crude — 

2,607 

Other  crude  vegetable  drugs 

1,394 
569 

99 

4,860 

91 

Grape  sugar  (eorn  sugar) 

324 

428 

Hops 

6,501 

(») 

Fruit  stock,  cuttings  and 

No 

No 

Lb 

Lb 

Oal 

Lb 

Lb 

127 

Other  nursery  or  greenhouse 

204 
8,148 

278 

104 

Yeast _ _ 

Other  miscellaneous  vegetable 

667 
274 

1,  585, 357 

1,460,766 

1,608,304 

Total  animal  and  vegetable 

1, 915,  866 

1,  799, 168 

1,866,897 

Ton 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Bbl.*> 

Gal 

Bbl« 
Bbl." 

Gal 

Gal 

Lb 

FOEEST  PRODUCTS 

Dyeing  and  tanning  materials,  crude 
Dye  extracts — 

1 

w 

3  4,894 
(«) 

786 

10,786 

'19 

"10 

(») 

'265 

'746 

1 

2,437 

2,776 

7,387 

24,943 

1,040 

9,012 

34 

'344 

398 

2,160 

2 

1,336 
1,777 

9,309 

23,400 

1,208 

11,194 

90 

(3») 

1,064 

494 

1,843 

101 

567 
732 

'150 

1,104 

6,621 

8,072 

'87 

'63 

'207 
'165 

74 

365 
394 

268 

1,174 

10, 167 
11, 481 
205 
(31) 

'145 
331 
590 

107 
181 

235 

Tanning  extracts — 

301 

Other  (vegetable  and  chem- 

1,148 

Naval  stores,  gums  and  resins: 

10,660 

10,607 

427 

Tar,  turpentine,  and  pitch 

(..) 
425 

426 

635 

Total  naval  stores,  gums,  and 

15,215 

22,909 

23,179 

Mft 
Mft 
Mft 
Mft, 
Mft 
Mft 
Mft 
Mft 
Mft 

Wood: 

Boards,  deals,  planks,  etc. — 
Hardwoods — 

Ash 

(1!) 

34 
37 
'1 

(12) 

88 
14 
»2 
53 

'9 

10 

54 

3 

(») 

138 

20 

6 

56 

19 

8 
49 

3 
'8 
162 
28 

7 
31 

(1!) 

'273 
1,905 
'82 
(") 
5,933 
1,388 
'279 
4,280 

'682 
803 

2,963 
237 

9,645 

1,849 

878 

5,065 

1,383 

528 

Gum  

2,430 

343 

Mahogany 

Oak 

'1,291 
10,904 

2,241 

Walnut 

997 

Other  hardwoods 

2,938 

14,140 

22,122 

23,055 

'Julyl-Dec.  31. 

•Ian.  1-June  30. 

G  Reported  in  value  only. 

11  Not  separately  classified. 

38  Includes  fruitjuices  prior  toJan.  1, 1924. 

"  Classified  as  "Fruit-stock,  cuttings,  and  seedlings"  or  "Other  nursery  or  greenhouse  stock." 

•»  Barrels  of  500  pounds. 

"  Barrels  of  280  pounds. 

"  Classified  as  "  Wood  turpentine"  or  "Tar  and  pitch,  wood." 
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Table  676. — Agricultural  exports  (domestic)  of  the  United  States,  1982-1924 — Con. 


<    Year  ended  June  30 

Article  exported 

Quantity 

Value 

Unit 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 
prelimi- 
nary 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 
prelimi- 
nary 

forest  products— continued 

Wood— Continued. 

Boards,   deals,   planks,  etc. — 
Continued. 
Softwoods- 

Mft 
Mft 
Mft 
Mft 
Mft 
Mft 
Mft 
Mft 
Mft 
Mft 
Mft 
Mft 
Mft 

Thou- 
sands 

7 
678 

ft 

26 
468 
(») 
(») 

26 

(") 

4 

21 

126 

Thou- 
sands 
10 
'228 
•11 
'229 
45 
•241 
•104 
>242 
25 
»30 
14 
27 
47 

Thou- 
sands 
8 
0") 
28 
601 
52 

(3.) 
105 
513 
38 
136 
20 
21 
30 

1,000 
dollars 
405 
14,640 

1,388 
15,740 
(") 
(») 
733 

(II) 

199 
1,443 
3,986 

1,000 

dollars 

674 

•5,236 

•486 

'6,325 

2,813 

1  9,  581 

'4,566 

'  10,  615 

1,224 

'739 

569 

1,898 

1,800 

1,000 
dollars 
652 

(38) 

1,317 

17, 113 

3.666 

Southern  yellow  pine- 

4,497 

21,627 

2,298 

Western  hemlock  

Western  yellow  pine 

3,939 

947 
1,496 

Other  softwoods.  - 

1,866 

38,534 

46,526 

59,307 

B.ft 

B.ft 

B.ft 
B.ft 

Set 

No 

No 

No _ 

Set 

Set 

Set 

Cooperage  and  box  material — 

P> 

1  12, 165 

»  15, 892 

'7,105 

■231 

'168 

•343 

■  30, 497 
» 16, 177 

(») 
«  31, 356 

2,774 

(38) 

36,057 
21,409 
(") 

199 
1,386 

(34) 

16,241 
•3,249 
74,722 

3,045 

(38) 

40,088 
20,780 
(3.) 

575 
1,045 

1,954 

(1!) 

(») 
(") 

203 

■955 

3  289 

•789 

'    1774 

>95 

•1,057 

•1,017 
•690 
(») 
•1,036 

380 
(«) 

771 
3,043 
.    C) 

90 
4,007 

(34) 

Southern  yellow  pine... 
Western  hemlock 

Other  box  shooks.  _ .  _  _ 
'  Cooperage — 

■  833 
•132 
3,140 

484 

(81) 

Slack 

725 

Tight -_ 

3,090 

(SI) 

Slack.. 

311 

Tight 

3,166 

Total    cooperage 
and  box  mate- 
rial  

6,116 

11,034 

• 
11,881 

M 

»6 

7 

>28 
14 
8 
42 

42 

•  11 

57 

42 

4 

6 

39 

20 

112 
16 

7 
4 

•48 
458 

•949 
235 
308 

1,709 

267 

594 

2,284 
728 
140 
129 

240 

Logs  and  round  timber — 

Mft 

Mft 
Mft 
Mft 
M  ft 

M  ft 

Lin.  ft 

Cu.ft 

No 

No _ 

No 

1,371 

Softwoods — 

3,740 

315 

Yellow  pine  (Southern) . 
Other  softwoods  ...  ... 

228 
95 

Total  logs  and  round 

99 

120 

159 

3,659 

3, 875 

6,749 

Piling 

(«) 

•  1, 791 

1  1, 014 

•260 

'665 

(•) 

1,303 
(») 

643 
1,817 

1,989 

2,684 

(83) 

558 

-      2,201 

•128 
•138 
11,394 
>  366 
•  507 

319 
92 
(») 

880 
1,606 

589 

189 

(88) 

851 

2,235 

No 

1,929 

2,460 

2,759 

2,267 

2,485 

3,086 

i  July  1-Dec.  31. 

•  Jan.  1-June  30. 

•  Reported  in  value  only, 
i?  Not  separately  classified. 

"  Classified  as  "Dressed"  and  "Hough." 

"  Classified  as  "Southern  yellow  pine,"  "  Western  hemlock,"  or  "  Other  box  shooks.' 

"  Classified  as  "Slack"  or  "Tight." 

"Classified  as  "Hardwood"  or  "Softwood." 
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Table  676. — Agricultural  exports  {domestic)  of  the  United  States,  1922-1924 — Con. 


Year  ended  June  30 

Article  exported 

Quantity 

Value 

Unit 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24, 
prelimi- 
nary 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24, 
prelimi- 
nary 

forest  products—  continued 

Wood— Continued. 

M 

Thou- 
sands 

26 

ill 

»1 

5 

34 

3  97 

(») 
(.1) 

118 
(") 
(") 
43 

Thou- 
sands 

26 

30 

3 

1 

19 

179 
(") 
(") 

172 
(") 

9 

Thou- 
sands 

30 

53 

4 

5 

40 
1274 
8  12 
»282 
173 
»1 
'93 
31 

1,000 
dollars 

131 

»90 

'45 
289 

>184 
■2,090 
(") 
(") 
3,406 

H 

1,023 

1,000 
dollars 

154 

214 

166 
110 

1,013 
4,614 
(ii) 

(") 
6,794 
(») 
(») 
286 

lfiOO 
dollars 

171 

Telegraph,  trolley,  and  electric 

No 

Mft 
Mft 

Mft 
Mft 
Mft 
Mft 
Mft 
Mft 
Mft 
Mft 

341 

Timber,  hewn  or  sawed— 
Hardwoods — 

Oak 

216 

Other  hardwoods _. 

Softwoods- 

287 

2,124 

18,376 

"376 

Treated 

•8,32* 

»  3,058 

•61 

Southern  yellow  pine.-- 
Treated 

>  3,  614 

1,066 

T»tal  timber 

7,037 

12,883 

27,501 

Miscellaneous  forest  products: 
Firewood   and    other  unmfd. 

Cu.  ft 
Mft.  b.m. 

Lb 

Sq.ft 
Oal 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Bft 

(«) 
(») 
(•) 

18, 766 
737 

»2 
»10 
13 
(») 

2,566 

32 

906 

50,360 

1,528 

3 

14 

2 

9,612 

2,467 

7 

653 

52,540 

•'  1, 089 

2 

17 

5 

5,823 

279 

(13) 

71 

529 

566 

'162 

'434 

680 

1,247 

211 

»168 

83 

1,452 

1,333 

301 
801 
82 
406 

187 

544 

68 

1,681 

"1,086 

Wood  pulp — 

192 

986 

357 

43* 

94,115 

129,  982 

162,  789 

Total  vegetable  products  in- 

1,679,472 

1,590,748 

1,671,093 

Total  vegetable  products  ox- 

1,  585, 357 

1, 460,  766 

1,508,304 

Total  agricultural  exports  in- 

2, 009, 981 

1, 929, 150 

2,  029, 686 

Total  agricultural  exports  ex- 

1,915,866 

1,799,168 

1,866,897 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.     Compiled  from  Monthly  Summaries  of  Foreign 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  June,  1923  and  1924,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

Uuly  1-Dee.  31. 

•  Jan.  1-June30. 

6  Reported  in  value  only. 

"  Not  separately  classified. 

"  Includes  "Other  alcohol,  pure  and  denatured"  and  "Menthanol,  pure  and  denaturing  grade." 


29283°— ybk  1924- 


-67 
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Table  677. — Shipments  of  agricultural  products  from  the  United  States  to 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico,  1922-1924 

ALASKA 


Year  ended  June  30 

Articles 

Quantity 

Value 

Unit 

1922 

1923 

1924, 
prelim- 
inary 

1922 

1923 

1924, 
prelim- 
inary 

ANIMALS  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

Animals,  live: 

No.... 

No— 
No— - 
No- 
Lb.... 

Thou- 
sands 

TO 
1 

(') 

TO 

(3) 

Thau- 
sands 

TO 
1 

(') 

TO 

TO 

Thou- 
sands 
TO 

1 
TO 
(') 
215 

1,000 

doilarg 

25 

22 

12 

TO 

as 

lfiOO 

totter* 

7 

22 
14 

27 

1, 090 
dollars 
11 

12 

11 

(') 

80 

82 

70 

114 

Dairy  products: 

Lb____ 
Lb... . 
Lb 

Lb— 

Boz— 

Lb- 
Lb.... 
Lb.... 

Lb- 
Lb 

Lb.... 

Lb.... 
Lb- 
Lb.... 

Lb- 
Lb.... 

1,335 

266 
4,429 

1,487 

279 

4,902 

1,523 

294 

5,040 

542 

76 

436 

686 

.      81 

456 

689 

89 

481 

8,030 

;6,;«08 

6,857 

\%im, 

1,223 

1,259 

Eggs 

1,254 

3,035 
148 
130 

1,506 

3,424 
199 
360 

1,516 

3,889 
171 
131 

476 

428 

.,      2* 
15 

618 

495 
36 
60 

547 

Beef  and  veal,  fresh 

678 

S3 

Beef,  pickled  orcured...^ 

13 

Total  beef  and  veal ; 

a,3t3 

3, 989 

4,191 

470 

681 

623 

Mutton  and  Lamb .. 

Pork— . 

470 

693 
788 
807 

463 

803 
776 
523 

493 

811 

909 
1,082 

72 

253 
279 
ISA 

...  87 

270 
233 

.    9*: 

.  98 
232 

254 

169 

2,288 

3,102 

2,842 

687 

.584 

655 

TO 

TO 
235 

TO 
TO 

436 
400 
33 

346 
304 

222 
331 

482 
310 

•  .8a 

TO 
192 

56 

89 
47 

113 

88 

71 
62 
4 

111 

59 

Miscellaneous  meats  and  meat  products — 

Lb- 
Lb.— 

Lb- 
Lb.... 

TO 
TO 

358 

52 

Other  meat  products. 

49 

Oils  and  fats,  animal — 

76 

48 

Lb- 

8 

Lb.... 

Total  oils  and  fats.. 1 

♦358 

869 

875 

«66 

137 

132 

« 1,572 

1,736 

1,779 

Miscellaneous  animal  products,  n.  e.  s 

Lb.... 

<4» 

150 

♦  5 

13 

Total  animals  and  animal  produets. 

3,184 

3,552 

3,712 

VEQETABLE  PRODUCTS 

Lb- 

TO 
824 

21 
13 
210 
TO 

64 
933 

42 
17 

278 
3,299 

226 

85 
78 
TO 
263 

24 

272 

85 
81 
30 
174 

18 

Coffee 

Lb— 

Box... 
Box... 
Lb- 
Lb.... 

723 

30 
12 

TO" 

302 

Fruits: 

Dried  or  fresbr— 

90 

88 

29 

293 

426 

370 

500 

Prepared  or  preserved — 

Lb.... 
Lb— 

TO 

« 1, 219 
TO 

2,443 
304 

TO 
262 

«148 
193 

283 

Preserved  fruits,  jellies,  and  Jams 

64 

'688 

711 

847 

>  Less  than  500. 

*  Not  separately  classified. 

1  Reported  in  value  only. 


<  For  lard  only. 

'  Excludes  "  Canned  meats,  n.  e.  s. ' 


•  Jan.  1-June30. 

'Excludes  "Canned  fruits." 
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Table  677. — Shipments  of  agricultural  products  from  the  United  States  to 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico,  1928-1924 — Continued 

ALASKA— Continued 


Year  ended  June  30 

Articles 

Quantity- 

Value 

Unit 

1922 

1923 

1924, 
prelim 
inary 

-      1922 

1923 

1924, 
prelim- 
inary 

vegetable  PRODUCTS— continued 

Grains  and  grain  products: 
Drains — 

Bu.... 
Bu.... 
Bu.... 
Lb— 
Bu.... 

Thou- 
sands 

(') 

(•) 
128 
1,065 

(') 

Thou- 
sands 
5 
5 
152 
1,404 
3 

Thou- 
sands 
5 
3 
121 
1,326 
3 

1,000 

dollars 

(!) 

(!) 

83 

67 

« 

1,000 

dollars 

6 

6 

105 

90 

4 

1,000 
dollars 
5 

Oats 

Rice 

85 
3 

Wheat 

150 

211 

173 

Bbl... 
Lb.... 
Bbl... 

Meal  and  flour- 

521 
51 

3 
625 
48 

2 
543 
49 

27 
414 

14 

33 

362 

12 

•591 

620 

545 

Ton... 
Lb- 
Lb— 
Lb.... 

Miscellaneous  grain  products — 

Bran,  middlings,  and  mill  feeds 

(!) 
969 
(!) 
(3) 

2 

919 

m 
m 

2 

1,035 

662 

221 

(>) 
130 
50 
101 

60 
122 
66 

61 

75 
145 

81 

Total  grains  and  grain  products 

»872 

929 

860 

Lb.... 

Lb.... 

Lb.... 
Lb- 
Lb— 

Nuts 

(?) 
(!) 

m 

(>) 

194 

14 
122 
(») 

147 

68 

23 
129 
218 

34 

(?) 

(>) 
(') 
(') 

37 

4 

2 
18 
34 

35 
1 

Oilseeds  and  oilseed  products: 

Oils,  expressed— 

3 

17 

45 

Total  oils,  expressed 

(») 

55 

54 

65 

55 

58 

66 

Lb- 
Gal... 
Ton 

Seeds,  field  and  vegetable 

o 

•155 

30 

« 

•  9 

7 

Sugar,  molasses  and  sirups: 

50 
3 

61 
3 

46 
2 

60 
399 

63 
492 

Sugar (2,0001bs.)-- 

546 

Total  sugar,  molasses,  and  sirups 

459 

555 

599 

Lb- 
Lb— 

Bu.... 

Bu.... 

Bu 

Lb.... 

Lb.... 

Tea 

158 
(J) 

8 
14 
104 
W 
(») 

176 
•9 

11 
17 
134 

(>) 

(') 

152 
4 

9 

18 

126 

3,229 

3,127 

75 

m 

32 
44 

136 
(') 

413 

85 
«3 

44 

31 

131 

313 

180 

84 

Vegetables: 

Dried  and  fresh — 

159 

Other  vegetables  and  preparations  of 

221 

Total  vegetables 

625 

699 

797 

Gal... 

Miscellaneous  vegetable  products: 

Beverages  and  fruit  juices 

- 

«40 

4 

76 

•22 

•66 

71 
4 
59 
49 
35 

82 

•42 
110 
7 
•4 
•4 

90 

Hay 

Ton— 
Lb- 

3 

6 

Vegetable  food  products,  n.  e.  s 

Lb— 

14 

Miscellaneous  vegetable  products,  n.  e.  s  - 

Lb.-. 

4 

Total  vegetable  products 

3,116 

3,549 

3,825 

1  Not  separately  classified.  8  Excludes  ' 
'  Reported  in  value  only.  •  Excludes  ' 
•  Jan.  1-June  30. 


Barley,"  "Corn,"  "Wheat 
Bran,  middling,  and  mill  " 


'  and  "Cornmeal  and  flour.' 
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Table  677. — Shipments  of  agricultural  products  from  the  United  States  to 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico,  192&-1924 — Continued 

ALASKA— Continued 


Year  ended  June  30 

Articles 

Quantity 

Value 

XJnit 

1922 

1923 

1924, 
prelim- 
inary 

1922 

1,000 

dollars 

30 

P 
to 

1923 

1924, 
prelim- 
inary 

FOBBST   PRODUCTS 

Naval  stores:   Rosin,  tar,  turpentine,  and 

Lb.... 

M.ft.. 
M.ft.. 
M.ft- 
M.ft.. 

M.ft.. 

Set- 
Set— 
M.ft.. 
M.ft.. 
Bd.  ft.' 

Thou- 
sands 
.     (?) 

(') 
(») 

(I) 

Thou- 
sands 
(') 

t 

Thou- 
sands 
1,183 

15 
<*} 
(') 

1,000 

dollars 

30 

372 
•9 
11 

12 

1,000 
dollars 
61 

Wood: 

Boards,  planks,  and  deals- 

413 

Pine 

8 

1 

4 

18 

12 

15 

461 

404 

426 

(») 
•  42 
•6 
1 
(') 

2,624 

419 

5 

2 

220 

232 
(') 
(!) 
(') 

100 

483 

•117 

•110 

5 

47 

556 

312 

103 

Shingles 

6 

25 

'•793 
823 

7,123 

6,300 

1,166 
1,196 

8,297 

7, 101 

1,428 

1,479 

Total  value  Of  shipments,  including 

9,016 

Total  value  of  shipments,  excluding 

7,537 

HAWAII 


ANIMALS  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

Animals,  live: 

Cattle 

No..- 
No.... 
No.— 
No.... 
Lb— . 

?> 

8 
8 

5 

i 

(>) 
6 

(>) 
319 

62 

9 

40 

106 

47 

81 

16 

107 

132 

26 

96 

6 

78 

102 

207 

383 

308 

Lb.,.. 
Lb..- 
Lb- 
Lb—. 
Doz... 

Lb- 
Lb— 
Lb.... 

Lb- 
Lb 

Dairy  products: 

Butter..! 

1,332 

428 

4,497 

1,024 

435 

4,758 

1,007 
459 

6,501 

574 
114 

664 

631 
121 

624 

486 

130 

723 

6,257 

6,217 

6,967 

1,252 

1,276 

1,339 

Eggs.. 

1,538 

78 

698 

'     69 

1,473 

52 

1,026 

55 

1,605 

46 

616 

32 

497 : 

16 

132 

13 

467 
8 

488 

Meat  and  meat  products: 

6 

140 

7 

845 

1,133 

693 

161 

,190- 

153 

17 

380 

1,027 

234 

24 

404 

1,166 
886 

144 
398 
45 

4 

129 
359 
44 

6 

Pork- 

Lb- 
Lb.... 
Lb— . 

Lb— 

367 

1,197 

207 

116 

323 

Pickled 

147 

1,771 

1,641 

Z  466 

687 

532 

686 

>  Less  than  600. 

» Not  separately  classified. 

■  Reported  in  value  only. 

*  Jan.  1-June  30. 

M  Excludes  "  Cooperage  shooks," 


'Logs  and  timber,"  and  "Shingles.' 
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Table  677. — Shipments  of  agricultural  products  from  the  United  States  to 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico,  19%%-19H—  Continued 

HAWAII— Continued 


Year 

ended  June  30 

Articles 

Quantity 

Value 

Unit 

1922 

1923 

1924, 
prelim- 
inary 

1922 

1923 

1924, 
prelim- 
inary 

ANIMALS  AND  ANIMAL  PKODUCTS— continued 

Meat  and  meat  products— Continued. 

Lb— . 
Lb- 
Lb— 
Lb- 
Lb— 
Lb- 
Lb— 

Thou- 
sands 
(>) 
276 

(s) 
(8) 

270 

1,661 

Thou- 
sands 
(?) 
48S 

(*) 
W 

302 

1,787 
«76 

Thou- 
sands 
387 
533 

495 
012 

279 

1,612 

314 

1,000 

dollars 

107 

61 

151 
149 

37 
244 

1,000 

dollars 

89 

108 

99 
209 

43 
268 
»15 

1,000 

dollars 
128 

128 

Miscellaneous  meat  and  moat  products- 

127 

115 

Oils  and  fats,  animal- 

38 

225 

58 

Lb- 

1,931 

2,165 

2,105 

281 

326 

321 

1,497 

1,557 

1,564 

Miscellaneous  animal  products,  n.  e.  s 

Lb— 

===== 

«liT 

1,041 

6  4 

42 

Total  animals  and  animal  produets. 

3,453 

3,687 

3,741 

VEGETABLJS   PRODUCTS 

Lb- 
Lb— 

Box... 
Box- 
Lb— 
Lb- 

(•) 
63 

84 
52 

« 

(?) 

(?) 
92 

43 
69 
50 

M 

405 
374 

99 

83 

271 

3,200 

112 
15 

167 
256 
« 
271 

134 
23 

157 

241 

7 

290 

105 

66 

Fruits: 

Dried  or  fresh- 

145 

289 

28 

250 

693 

695 

712 

Prepared  »t  preserved— 

Lb— 
Lb— 

«266 

1,483 
411 

210 
O 

238 
•36 

170 

Preserved  fruits,  jellies,  and  jams 

65 

"903 

969 

947 

Grains  and  grain  products: 
Grains- 

Bu— - 
Bu.— 
Bu— 
Lb— 
Bu— 

184 
137 
61 
39,194 
67 

308 
129 

70 
54,293 

77 

652 
174 
129 
60,797 
100 

141 
129 
36 
1,780 
90 

250 
140 
45 
2,530 
106 

559 

195 

77 

3,072 

2,176 

3,071 

4,020 

Meal  and  flour— 

Bbl— 
Lb— 
Bbl... 

(2)  . 
(?) 
116 

1 
419 
129 

1 
448 
130 

(?) 
(') 
797 

5 
20 

877 

5 

20 

774 

"2,973 

3,973 

4,819 

Miscellaneous  grain  products- 

Ton... 
Lb.... 
Lb- 
Lb— 

14 
645 
(!) 
(?) 

21 
498 
(8) 
(■) 

26 

523 

1,494 

957 

448 
129 
196 
536 

799 
115 
168 
334 

1,052 
108 

146 

46 

4,282 

6,389 

6,171 

== 

===== 

===== 

1  Not  separately  classified. 

*  Reported  in  value  only. 

•  Jan.  1-June  30. 

"Excludes  "Preserved  fruits,  jellies,  and  jams. 

"  Excludes  "Com  meal  and  flour"  and  "Oatmeal  and  rolled  oats. 
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Table  677. — Shipments  of  agricultural  products  from  the  United  States  to 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico,  19Z2-1924 — Continued 

HAWAII— Continued 


Year  ended  June  30 

Articles 

Quantity 

Value 

Unit 

1922 

1923 

1924, 
prelim- 
inary 

1922 

1923 

1924, 
prelim- 
inary 

vegetable  pboducts— continued 
Nuts 

Lb.... 

Lb.... 

Lb.... 
Lb.... 
Lb.... 

Thou- 
sands 

« 

C2) 

(?) 
355 

Thou- 
sands 
(?) 

6  2, 248 

388 
488 
(') 

Thou- 
sands 
431 

4,327 

557 
518 
321 

1,000 

dollars 

85 

(2) 

P) 
46 
77 

1,000 

dollars 

91 

«43 

73 

72 
54 

1,000 
dollars 
95 

Oilseeds  and  oilseed  products: 

84 

Oils,  expressed — 

93 

79 

68 

123 

199 

230 

"123 

242 

314 

Lb.... 

Qal... 
Ton... 

(*) 

38 
5 

«83 

43 
5 

183 

73 
3 

(?) 

33 
COS 

6  21 

36 

789 

31 

Sugar,  molasses,  aad  sirups: 

48 

Sugar (2,000  1b.).. 

571 

638 

825 

619 

Lb.... 
Lb.... 

Bu.... 
Bu.... 
Bu.... 

Lb 

Lb 

Tea 

39 
(?) 

23 
48 
283 

(?) 

(>) 

49 
•3 

10 
66 
296 
(s) 
C) 

45 
1 

20 

68 

270 

4.774 

2,220 

16 

m 

74 

74 

292 

336 

88 

20 
63 

65 
63 
210 
509 
162 

22 

1 

Vegetables: 

Dried  and  fresh- 

72 

76 

324 

458 

Other  vegetables  and  preparations  of 

200 

864 

999 

1,130 

Qal... 

Miscellaneous  vegetable  products — 

6  51 
6 

240 
•169 
•212 

114 
6 
135 
178 
177 

136 
10 

6  45 
138 
12 
622 
6  10 

107 

Hay.. 

Ton... 
Lb____ 
Lb 

5 
157 

140 

11 

39 

Lb- 

19 

7,184 

8,  945 

9,817 

Lb.... 

Mft.. 

Mft.. 
Mft.. 
Mft.. 

M  ft.. 

Set 

Mft.. 
M 
Bd.  ft. 

FOREST  PRODUCTS 

Naval   stores — Hosin,   tax,   turpentine,   and 

(?) 

47 
(') 
3 
1 

(?) 

64 
(') 
4 

1 

901 

67 
2 
4 
1 

30 

1,110 

19 

128 

38 

51 

1,984 

21 

218 

54 

57 

Wood: 

Boards,  planks,  and  deals — 

2,338 
68 

Fine 

107 

26 

51 

69 

74 

1,323 

2,277 

2,599 

(>) 
<?) 
(?) 

35 
(') 

«2 
•1 
38 

5,163 

10 

3 

37 

994 

474 

(2) 

(?) 

84 
186 

722 

62 

•19 
148 
125 

1,000 
13 

95 

126 

Other  lumber 

91 

H2,0fl7 
2,097 

3,293 
3,344 

3,924 

3,981 

Total  value  of  shipments,  including 

12,734 
10, 637 

15,976 
12, 632 

17,  539 

Total  value  of  shipments,  excluding 

13,558 

1  Less  than  500. 

1  Not  separately  classified. 

•  Keported  iu  value  only. 


6  Jan.  1-June  30. 

13  Excludes  "  Oil  cake  and  meal." 

11  Excludes  "Cooperage snooks" and  "Logs  and  timber.' 
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Table  677. — Shipments  of  agricultural  products  from  the  United  States  to 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico,  19SS-19Z4 — Continued 


PORTO  Eioo 


Year  ended  June  30 

Articles 

Quantity 

Value 

Unit 

1922 

1923 

1924, 
prelim- 
inary 

1922 

1923 

1924, 
prelim- 
inary 

ANIMALS  AND  ANIMAL  PKODUCTS 

Animals,  live: 

Cattle 

No.... 
No— . 
No— . 
Lb- 

Thou- 
sands 

(') 

(•> 

h 

Thou- 
sands 

(16) 
(16) 
(16) 
(») 

Thou- 
sands 
1          1 
(') 
(') 
15 

1,000 
dollars 
(!) 
(») 
(') 
(«) 

1,000 

dollars 

«30 

«16 

64 

49 

1,000 
dollars 
71 

21 

11 

8 

163 

99 

111 

Lb—. 
Lb- 
Lb.... 

Lb— 

Doz— 

Lb... . 

Dairy  products: 

996 

2,583 
3,107 

1,114 
2,302 
3,012 

1,311 

2,888 
3,717 

304- 
615 
449 

372 
571 
435 

427 

715 

477 

6,686 

6,428 

7,916 

1,368 

1,378 

1,619 

(«> 

61 

177 

133 

3,925 

86 

719 

142 

2,972 

24 
240 

20 

33 

22 

298 

30 

Meat  and  meat  products: 

85 

Lb- 
Lb— 

Lb- 
Lb— 

118 
2,910 

21 

245 

«3,028 

4,235 

3,833 

"264 

353 

351 

0  24 

71 
6,215 
13,541 

41 

112 
7,694 
13,583 

16 

895 

1,310 

«7 

15 

909 

1,614 

12 

Pork- 

Lb— - 
Lb- 
Lb— 

Lb- 
Lb.... 

78 
4,965 
12,663 

21 

980 

Pickled 

1,555 

17,706 

19,827 

21,389 

2,221 

2,538 

2,556. 

(») 
1,517 

(■) 

(8) 

11, 579 
3, 757 
«226 

32 

2,108 

360 
2,997 

14,364 

1,476 

406 

221 

50 
260 

1,376 
600 

15 
290 

48 
301 

1,618 
507 
«26 

12 

Lb- 
Lb— 
Lb- 
Lb..- 
Lb- 
Lb 

1,114 

(a) 
(•) 

9,491 

4,986 

416 

Miscellaneous  meats  and  meat  products- 

63 

265 

Oils  and  fats,  animal — 

1,982 

185 

55 

Lb—. 

i«14,477 

15,562 

16,246 

••1,976 

2,151 

2,222 

4,992 

5,703 

5,897 

Lb 

«20 

83 

«6 

26 

6,523 

7,206 

7,683 

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS 

Lb- 
Lb.... 

C) 

10 

13 
253 

575 
4 

19 
334 
983 

136 

(?) 
17 
122 

164 
2 

35 
33 

98 

193 

Coffee 

1 

Fruits: 

Dried  or  fresh- 

Box- 
Lb— 
Lb- 

111 

66 

33 

Other  dried  or  fresh 

122 

139 

166 

211 

1 

1  Less  than  500. 

» Not  separately  classified. 

3  Reported  in  value  only. 

•Jan.  I-June30. 

18  Excludes  "Beef  and  veal,  fresh." 

"  Excludes  "Miscellaneous  animal  oils  and  fats." 
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Table  677. — Shipments  of  agricultural  products  from  the  United  States  to 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico,  1922-1 924— Continued 


PORTO  KICO— Continued 


Year  ended  June  30 

Articles 

Quantity 

Value 

■  i 

Unit 

1922 

1923 

1924, 
prelim 
inary 

1922 

1923 

1924, 
prelim- 
inary 

■vegetable  FBODUCTS— continued 

Fruits— Oontinued. 

Prepared  or  preserved— 

Lb 

Thou- 
sands 

Thou- 
sands 

««03 

(•> 

Thou- 
sands 
1,915 
116 

1,000 
dollars 

161 

1,000 

dollars 

•  81 

103 

1,000 
dollars 
'220 

Preserved  fruits,  jellies,  and  jams 

Lb— . 

(") 

24 

300 

360 

466 

Bu.... 
Bu.... 
Bu.... 
Lb.... 

Grains  and  grain  products: 
Grains- 

(') 
rt 
204 
169, 147 

3 

77 

260 

174,687 

2 

15 

310 

190,476 

O 

m 

101 

5,837 

7 

78 

149 

6,475 

3 

16 

Oats 

180 

Bice..;.. 

8,318 

6,938 

6,709 

8,517 

Bbl... 
Lb.... 
Bbl... 

Meal  and  flour- 

78 
391 

77 
618 
424 

92 
677 
431 

283 
(•) 
2,683 

280 
47 

2,606 

396 

63 

2,360 

8,804 

9,642 

11,326 

Ton 

Lb.... 
Lb.... 
Lb.... 

Miscellaneous  grain  products — 
Bran,  middlings  and  mill  feeds 

3,112 

s 

7 
3,705 
(') 
(») 

12 
5,397 
1,122 
2,119 

W 
474 
144 
602 

255 
489 
116 
239 

f  i  621 
683 

Cereal  table  foods,  n.  e.  s 

83 
69 

10,024 

10,641 

12,782 

Lb.... 

Lb.... 

Lb,... 
Lb.... 

Lb.... 

Nuts 

(») 

3,072 

110 
701 
(') 

(») 

238 
815 
(») 

162 

1,674 

81 

886 

1,556 

16 

61 

13 
77 
46 

18 

77 

88 
109 

28 

Oilseeds  and  oilseed  products: 

40 

Oils,  expressed — 

11 

115 

206 

136 

19«; 

332 

,. 

m 

273 

372 

Lb.... 

Gal... 
Ton... 

(») 

(«) 
4 

•81 

16 
3 

48 

12 

4 

■•■  (>) 
(«) 

402 

«8 

13 
497 

8 

Sugar,  molasses  and  sirups: 

» 

-  Sugar (2,000  lbs.).. 

611 

"402 

4 

231 

1,566 
169 
461. 
105 
37 

610 

4 

770 

1,285 
136 
466 
175 

•     41 

620 

Tea 

Lb.... 
Lb.... 

Bu_... 
Bu.... 
Bu.... 
Lb.... 
Lb.... 

6 
704 

391 

68 
.    407 
(») 
(3) 

9 
3,054 

360 

82 
470 

8 

.    5 
2,794 

463 

94 

457 

1,559 

972 

2 

706 

Vegetables: 

Dried  and  fresh — 

1,669 

166 

551 

163 

Other  vegetables  and  preparations  of 

88 

2,328 

2,093 

2,627 

— 

'  Not  separately  classified 
*  Reported  in  value  only. 


•  January  1-June  30. 

H  Excludes  "Molasses  and  sirups." 
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Table  677. — Shipments  of  agricultural  products  from  the  United  States  to  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico,  1922-1924 — Continued 

POETO  EIO  O— Continued 


Year  ended  June  30 

Articles 

Quantity 

Value 

Unit 

1922 

1923 

1924, 
prelim- 
inary 

1922 

1923 

1924, 
prelim- 
inary 

vegetable  PRODUCTS — continued 
Miscellaneous  vegetable  products: 

Gal... 

Thou- 
sands 

Thou- 
sands 
«130 
1 
645 
«354 
672 

Thou- 
sands 
323 
1 
1,267 
422 
253 

1,000 
dollars 

17 

1,000 

dollars 

•139 

18 

22 

«   29 

6  14 

1,000 
dollars 
319 

Hay 

Ton... 
Lb.... 

1 

17 

41 

Vegetable  food  products,  n.  e.  s 

Miscellaneous  vegetable  products,  n.  e.  s. . 

Lb.... 

51 

Lb 

24 

13,654 

15,055 

18,246 

Lb..- 

Mft.. 
Mft._ 
Mft.. 

Mft.. 

Set.... 
Set— . 
Mft._ 
Bd.  ft. 

_ 

, , 

, 

FOREST  PRODUCTS 

Naval  stores — Eosin,  tar,  turpentine,  and  pitch 
Wood: 

Boards,  planks  and  deals — 

(•) 

P) 
42 
1 

(3) 

3 
44 
(') 

673 

2 

60 

1 

(») 

1,429 
60 

18 

58 
1,232 

24 

19 
43 

2,212 

28 

43 

47 

63 

1,489 

1,314 

2,283 

h 

(') 
«39 

(16) 
(J) 

2,062 
105 

975 

226 

m 

34 

358 

«32 

«10 

87 

401 

118 

14 

55 

is  1,  749 
1,749 

1,801 
1,819 

2,871 

2,890 

Total  value  of  shipments,  including 

21, 926 
20,177 

24,  080 
22,261 

28,819 

Total    value   of  shipments,  excluding 

25,929 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Eescareh.    Compiled  from  Monthly  Summaries  of  Foreign  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  June,  1923  and  1924,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

i  Less  than  500. 

i  Not  separately  classified. 

8  Eeported  in  value  only. 

8  Jan.  1-June  30. 

'*  Excludes  "Cooperage  shoots,"  "Logs  and  timber,"  and  "Douglas  fir." 
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Tabus  678.- — Agricultural  imports  of  the  United  States,  1928-198^ 


Year  ended  June  30 

Article  imported 

Quantity 

Value 

Unit 

1822 

1923 

1924, 
prelimi- 
nary 

1922 

1923 

1924, 
prelimi- 
nary 

ANIMALS  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

Animals,  live: 

Cattle 

No 
No 
No 
No 
Lb 

Thou- 
sands 
152 

3 
96 

S3 

(») 

Thm- 
sanis 
252 
3 

83 
•353 
•932 
(') 

Thou- 
sands 
155 
2 
35 
'    460 
1,264 
('5 

1,000 
dollars 
3,065 
532 
515 

1,748 

1,000 

dollars 

6,622 

846 

543 

•317 

•225 

1,068 

1,000 
dollars 
5,341 

942 

216 

Birds... 

595 

Poultry 

278 

1,427 

5,850 

9,621 

8,799 

Dairy  products: 

Butter  and  butter  substitutes  .  .. 

Lb 
Lb 
Lb 

Lb 

Gal      .. 

Lb 

Lb    .... 
Lb 
Lb    ' 

Gal 

Gal 

9,551 
10,529 
34,271 

2,037 

(') 

«') 

1 

(') 
4,536 

15,772 
26,095 
54,555 

7,276 

(') 

(') 

1 

(') 
5,148 

29,466 
17,441 
66,597 

'7,679 

•1,646 

•159 

•2,762 

•98 

•810 

•1,808 

•4,814 

3,257 

707 

10,816 

317 

(') 

(') 

(')  • 
3,132 

5,821 
4,136 
17,313 

934 

(') 

(') 

» 

4,148 

10,740 
1,948 

21,066 

Milk  and  cream- 
Condensed,  evaporated,  etc.— 
Cream — 

Fresh 

•1,101 
•2,475 

Powder,  malted  milk, 

•12 

Milk- 
Condensed  and  evapo- 
rated- 
Sweetened 

Unsweetened 

•  429 
•12 
».13i 

Sweet,  sour,  or  butter- 
milk.  

•316 

Milk,  sweet  or  sour,  and  but- 

•3,420 

18,229 

32,352 

41,660 

Eggs  and  egg  products : 

Lb 
Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Doz 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

(') 
7,388 

O 

16,540 
1,224 
(') 

(') 
3,213 

14,821 
535 

P 

•311 
•6,331 

•636 

•14,830 

426 

•544 

•1,106 

•522 

•  1, 210 

1,980 

m 

2,415 
328 
(') 

i 

C) 
1,369 

(') 

2,828 
169 

•232 

Egg  albumen,  dried  and  frozen,  etc. 
Egg  albumen,  frozen,  prepared  or 

•2,368 
•75 

Eggs  and  egg  yolks  preserved 

Eggs  in  shell 

'3,635 
125 

»  184 

•167 

Yolks,  dried 

•  130 

Yolks,  frozen 

•214 

Total  eggs  and  egg  products . 

4,723 

4,366 

7,030 

Hides  and  skins,  raw  (except  fur) : 
Buffalo  hides — 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb _ 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

3,084 

2,585 
•  1, 216 

1,478 
789 

528 
(') 

352 
•215 

307 

Wet  salted 

151 

Total  buffalo  hides 

•3,084 

3,801 

2,267 

•528 

567 

458 

Calf- 
Dry  and  dry  salted  (less  than 
61bs.) 

'  16, 175 
'25,383 

"14,988 
•30,736 

10,754 
18,413 

'3,213 
'5,364 

•4,001 
•7,048 

3,476 

Wet  salted  (less  than  121bs.) . . 

4,144 

Total  calf. 

'41,558 

•45,724 

29,167 

'8,667 

•  11, 049 

7,620 

Cattle- 

18,438 
186,498 

58,770 
346,  613 

18,208 
158,267 

2,912 

23,687 

9,936 
54,576 

2,992 

Wet  salted 

20,615 

Total  cattle 

204,936 

405,383 

176,476 

26,599 

64,512 

23,607 

i  Not  separately  classified. 
'  Beginning  Sept.  22,  1922. 

•  Reported  in  value  only. 

•  July  1-Deo.  31, 1923. 


1  Beginning  Jan.  1, 1924. 

•  Excludes  "  Buffalo  bides,  wet  salted." 

'Includes  "Kip  skins." 

s  Includes  "  Kip  skins  "  until  Sept.  21, 1922. 
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Table  678. — Agricultural  imports  of  the  United  States,  1922-&4 — Continued 


Year  ended  June  30 

Article  imported 

Quantity 

Value 

• 

- 

Unit 

1922 

1923 

1924, 
prelimi- 
nary 

1922 

1923 

1924, 
prelimi- 
nary 

ANIMALS  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS— COIL 

Hides  and  skins,  raw— Continued. 

Goat  and  kid — 

Lb 

Lb 

Thou- 
sands 
68,228 
15,307 

Thou- 
sands 
70, 794 
18,607 

Thou- 
sands 
51,811 
14,070 

1,000 
dollars 
29,443 
3,337 

1,000 
dollars 
33,247 

4,36; 

1,000 
dollars 
24,677 
3,410 

Lb 

83, 535 

89,  401 

65,881 

32,780 

37,  612 

28,087 

Horse,  colt,  and  ass — 

Lb 

Lb 

1,295 
3,430 

11,939 
10, 462 

3,885 
6,415 

139 
217 

1,451 

944 

540 

Wet  salted 

564 

Total  horse,  colt  and  ass 

Lb 

4,725 

22,401 

10,300 

356 

2,395 

1,104 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

724 

(9) 
(») 

1,152 

»  11,628 
2  9,168 

1,'256 

3,579 

7,  853 

492 

(•) 

1,085 

»2, 120 
n,908 

1,171 

Kip- 
Dry  and  dry  salted  (6-12  lbs.) 
Wet  salted  (less  than  12  lbs.) . 

598 

1,405 

Total  kip 

Lb 

w 

2  20,  796 

11,437 

(') 

»4,028 

2,003 

Sheep  and  lamb — 

Dry 

Lb 
Lb. 
Lb 

Lb 

12,  593 
36,245 
(') 

(') 

io  3,  828 
»  16, 557 
'38,259 

'3,024 

(") 
(") 
46,866 

1,878 

3,131 
5,222 
0) 

(') 

"853 
1°  2, 416 
!8,137 

'702 

(») 
(") 

Slats,  dry  and  pickled 

Split,   fleshers   and  skivers, 

11,773 
455 

Total  sheep  and  lamb- 

Lb 

48,  838 

61,668 

48,744 

8,353 

12,108 

12,228 

Miscellaneous  hides  and  skins,  n. 

Lb 

5,504 

7,859 

6,966 

1,224 

1,939 

1,443 

Total  hides  and  skins. 

Lb 

392,904 

658, 185 

352,493 

78,899 

135,295 

77,721 

Meats  and  meat  products: 
Meats- 

Lb 
Lb 
Lb 

28,001 

0 
(') 

32,481 
0) 
(') 

'13,043 
•  8,  678 
•3,423 

2,989 

(>5 

(') 

3, 189 

'1,594 

•794 

•462 

Total 

Lb 

28,001 

32, 481 

25,144 

2,989 

3,189 

2,850 

Mutton  and  lamb,  fresh 

Lb 
Lb. 
Lb 

12,855 

0) 

(') 

8,709 

(') 

(') 

<  1,  737 

=  825 
•935 

2,045 
('5  : 

(') 

1,421 
0 
(') 

'382 
•110 

'84 

Total  mutton  and  lamb 

Lb 

12,855 

8,709 

'    3,497 

2,045 

1,421 

576 

Lb...... 

930 

998 

1,218 

177 

188 

278 

Poultry  and  .game- 
Dead  or  prepared 

Dead 

Lb 
Lb 
Lb 

(') 
(') 

2,907 

('} 

(') 

'937 

•477 
•297 

(') 
(') 
(') 

1,186 

(') 

(') 

•318 

'108 

•193 

Miscellaneous  meats- 
Meats,  prepared  or  pre- 

Lb 
Lb 
Lb 
Lb 

Lb 

5,129 

c5 
?> 

0) 

4,619 

8,991 
(■) 

0) 

2,340 

'5,583 

■3,520 

•118 

•1,988 

1,483 

601 
(') 

8 

1,845| 

1,118 

?> 

(') 

559 

'691 

Canned  meats 

•356 
•106 

Othor  prepared  meats- 
Miscellaneous  meats,  n. 

•268 
316 

7,657| 

7,661 

6,060 

i  Not  separately  classified.  •  Beginning  Jan.  1, 1924. 

1  Beginning  Sept.  22,  1922.  •  Classified  as  "Calfskins." 

'  July  1-Dec.  31,  1923.  >»  July  1-Sept.  21, 1922. 

"  Classified  as  "Slats,  dry  and  pickled,"  "Splits,  fleshers  and  skivers,  ojry  and  pickled,"  or  "Wooled, 
dry  and  green." 
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Year  ended  June  30 

Article  imported 

- 

Quantity 

Value 

. 

Unit 

1922 

1923 

1924,' 
prelimi- 
nary 

1922 

1923 

1924, 
prelimi- 
nary 

ANIMALS  AND  ANIMAL  PBODUCT8— COD. 

Meats  and  meat  products—  Contd. 
Oils  and  fats,  animal- 

Lb 
Lb 
Lb 
Gal 

Thou- 
sands 

1,789 
25.290 

4,961 

Thou- 
sand! 
11,016 
«u  1,465 
(') 
"400 

Thou- 
sands 
2,783 

(•) 

•8,581 

0) 

1,000 
dollars 
113 
1,334 
(') 
2,703 

1,000 
dollars 
838 
"619 
(') 
"154 

1,000 
dollars 
224 

Grease  and  oils,  n.  e.  s _ 

398 
•240 

Miscellaneous  oils,  n.  e.  s 

(') 

4,150 
11,807 

1,611 
9,272 

862 

Total  meats  and  meat  prod- 

6,922 

Silk  (unmanufactured): 

Lb 
Lb 
Lb 

Lb 

Lb 
Lb 
Lb 

Lb 

Lb 
Lb 
Lb 

Lb 

Lb. 
Lb 
Lb 

Lb 

Lb 
Lb 

Lb 
Lb 
Lb. 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

161 
48,179 
9,097 

380 
52,684 
10,124 

156 

46,205 
10,234 

120 

300,446 

6,717 

383 

405,796 
7,388 

132 

350,028 

Waste— 

8,632 

Total  silk  (unmanufactured) 

57, 437 

63,188 

66,595 

307,283 

413, 567 

358,792 

Wool  and  mohair  (unmanufactured): 

148,787 
1 

171,879 
(') 

'  33, 376 
•69,445 
•  15,554 

19,979 
ft 

34,946 
(') 

•7,154 

On  the  skin  or  in  the  grease... 

•15,734 
•3,604 

148,787 

171,879 

118,376 

19,979 

34,946 

26,492 

32,821 
1 

43,703 
l 

'4,531 
•6,675 
•1,614 

6,939 

8 

14,556 

$ 
(') 

•1,615 

In  the  grease  and  washed 

•2,453 
•909 

Total  clothing  wool 

32,821 

43,703 

12,820 

6,939 

14,  556 

4,977 

69,233 
(J) 

298,496 
(0 
(») 

•23,218 

•76,900 

■2,885 

17,586 

('} 

(') 

108, 117 
0) 
(') 

•7,983 

•34,528 
•1,440 

Total  combing  wool. 

69,233 

298,496 

103,003 

17,585 

108, 117 

43, 951 

Hair  of  the   angora   goat   (mo- 
hair), alpaca,  and  other  like 

4,246 
<>> 

1 

1°2,861 
•7,221 

(|) 
•1,322 

(") 
•1,126 

•2,405 

•53 

1,341 

1,146 
(') 

1 

"1,069 
•2,857 

(') 
(») 

•551 

(") 

'758 

In     the     grease     and 

•1,027 

•20 

Cashmere,  alpaca,  etc 

504 

Total  mohair,  cashmere, 

4,246 

11,394 

4,925 

1,146 

4,477 

2,309 

Wooled    sheepskins,     dry 

.(») 

•24,708 

12,725 

(') 

'5,096 

3,131 

(unmanufactured) 

265, 087 

550,180 

251, 848 

46,649 

167, 191 

80,860 

Miscellaneous  animal  products: 

Lb 
Lb 

Lb 
Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

3,101 
(') 

43,360 
6 

3,158 
3,614 

3,921 

101,269 
61 

5,623 
4,821 

3,271 
•3 

101, 152 
6 

6,737 
4i  236 

681 

0) 

691 
11 

4,305 
-  1,155 

814 
W 

1,484 
21 

7,773 
2,075 

703 

•182 

Bones,  hoofs,  and  horns  (unmanu- 

.      1,382 

Bristles,  crude,  not  sorted,  etc... 
Bristles,  sorted,  bunched  or  pre- 

17 
9,748 

Feathers,  except  ostrich _. 

2,275 

'  Not  separately  classified. 

"Beginning  Sept.  22, 1922. 

» Beported  in  value  only. 

•  July  1-Dec.  31, 1923. 

'Beginning  Jan.  1, 1924. 
»  July  1-Sept.  21,  1922. 
11  Excludes  "  Grease  and  oils,  n.  e.  s., 
»  Classified  as  "Mohair  (angora),"  " 
etc." 


"  dutiable. 

In  the  grease  and  washed,"  or  "Scoured"  or  "Cashmere,  alpaca. 
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Year  ended  June  30 

Article  imported 

Quantity 

Value 

Unit 

1922 

1923 

1924, 
prelimi- 
nary 

1922 

1923 

1924, 
prelimi- 
nary 

ANIMALS  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS— COIL 

Miscellaneous  animal  products — Con. 

Lb 
Lb 
Lb 
Lb 
Lb 
Lb 
Lb 
Lb 
Lb 

Thou- 
sands 
121 
2,52' 
4, 17f 
25.325 
3,94£ 
4,298 
2,557 
12.436 

(4 

Thou- 
sands 
17£ 
4,374 
6,93C 
29,758 
7,493 
9,608 
693 
18,503 

Thou- 
sands 
15S 
5,274 
8,062 
28,412 
4,99C 
8,807 
348 
20,386 
1,446 

1,000 

dollars 

964 

998 

674 

1.15C 

1,538 

41S 

ue 

7,184 

83 

1,000 
dollars 
1.14C 

i,57e 

702 
1,167 
3,300 
1,196 
60 
11,891 
1,670 

1,000 
dollars 
787 

Gelatin 

1,842 

668 

Glue  stock  and  hide  cuttings 

1,099 

2,551 

1,242 

36 

13,955 
2,542 

Miscellaneous,  n.  e.  s 

Total  animals  and  animal  prod- 

492, 112 

806,523 

620,803 

Lb 
Lb 
Lb 
Lb 
Lb 
Lb 

Bale 

Bale 

Bale 

Lb 
Lb 
Lb 
Lb 

Lb 

Bu 

Bunch.. 
Lb 
Lb 

Lb 
Lb 
Lb 
Lb 
Lb 
Cu.  ft... 

VEOETABLE  PRODUCTS 

Chocolate  and  cocoa: 

Chocolate  and  cocoa,  prepared  ... 

1,844 

W 

(') 

317, 124 

1,238,012 

31 

46 
329 

2,421 
(') 
(0 
381,508 
1,305,188 
(') 

159 
335 

<  1,456 

•383 

8 1,417 

382, 971 

1,429,742 

(0 

129 
176 

455 
(0 
(') 
27,349 

148,  503 

1 

7,189 
36,769 

649 
(0 
(1) 

34,547 
181, 639 
('5 

22,032 

38,808 

'357 
8  105 

•196 

Cocoa  or  cacao  beans 

28,346 

Coffee.. _. 

206,546 

Coffee  extracts  and  substitutes       

Cotton  (unmanufactured): 

Longstaple— _ (4781bs.)  . 

('5 
21, 142 

Short  staple _(4781bs.)_. 

22,619 

Total  cotton  (unmanufactured) . 

375 

494 

305 

43,  958 

60,640 

43,761 

Fruits:    ' 
Dried- 

49,467 
46,  742 
43, 139 
18,363 

18, 924 
52,037 
36,585 
12,335 

17, 155 
44,143 
31,668 

5,744 

3,710 
2,417 
3,413 
1,936 

1,632 
2,685 
1,993 
1,177 

1,352 

1,817 

2,094 

501 

Dates 

Figs _ 

Baisins  and  other  dried  grapes  . 

Total  dried  fruits  » 

157,711 

119, 881 

98,710 

11,476 

7,487 

5,764 

Fresh- 

(0 

46,120 
('5 

(0 

(') 
101, 592 
('5 
(') 
0s) 

780 
(■') 

"153 
44,504 
»  1,248 

o5 

(J) 
122,  818 
(') 
(0 
« 

1,355 
(») 

131 

44,923 

3,639 

« 2, 970 

11,755 
76,  297 
8  2, 144 
"245 
*  3,331 
831 
(3) 

(') 

19,  951 
('5 
(') 

589 

2,113 

(0 

274 
1,246 
2,187 

"299 

18,909 
1  111 

(0 

643 

2,690 

(0 
(0 

224 
1,920 
2,539 

244 

20,461 
373 

Cherries,  natural  state 

Citrus — 

•249 
348 

1,729 

•70 

•8 

Oranges  and  limes 

Grapes. 

«104 
1,534 
2,642 

Pineapples 

Total  fresh  fruits" 

26,360 

27,336 

27,  762 

Lb 
Lb 

-     Prepared  or  preserved — 

(0 
(') 
« 
(') 

(') 

(') 

8 

1772 

'1,380 
8 2, 611 
(«) 
•387 

1,372 

•1,392 

(>) 
(0 

1,553 
('} 

(') 

CO 

CO 

(') 

l°505 

0) 

"102 
<0 

»  150 

•396 

Fruits,  canned  or  preserved   . 

(it) 

Ginger  root,  preserved 

In  their  own  j  uices,  or  in  sugar 

Lb 
Lb 
Lb 

•68 
170 

Jellies,  jams,  marmalades  and 

•  221 

1  Not  separately  classified. 
•  Beginning  Sept.  22, 1922. 
8  Reported  in  value  only. 
'  July  1-Dec.  31, 1923. 
8  Beginning  Jan.  1, 1924. 
"July  1-Sept.  21, 1922. 
14  Excludes  "Miscellaneous  fruits,  n.  e.  s," 
18  Classified  as  "Citron  or  citron  peel,"  "Ginger  root,  preserved" 
butter,"  "Other  prepared  and  preserved." 


"Jellies,  jams,  marmalades,  and  fruit 
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Table  678.— Agricultural  imports  of  the  United  State*,  1928-84 — Continued 


Year  ended  June  30 

Article  imported 

Quantity 

Value 

- 

Unit 

1922 

1923 

1924, 
prelimi- 
nary 

1922 

1923 

1924, 
prelimi- 
nary 

vegetable  PRODUCTS— continued 

Fruits— Continued. 

Prepared  or  preserved — Contd. 
Olives    

Gal 
Lb 
Lb 
Lb 

Thou- 
sands 
(-) 

(-) 
(*) 

Thou- 
sands 

(') 
0) 
-  8, 171 

Thou- 
sands 

6,848 

•2,976 

6,013 

32,602 

1,000 
dollars 
3,125 

(') 
4,848 

1,000 
dollars 
4.87C 
(') 

•1,026 
3,328 

1,000 

dollars 
4,384 

•214 

Other  prepared  and  preserved 

746 
2,194 

Total  fruits 

47,362 

44, 650 

42,059 

Lb 
Bu 
Bu 

Lb 
Lb 
Bu 

Grains  and'grain  products: 
Grains 

(') 

125 
1,733 

66,707 
6,122 
14,466 

(') 
138 
293 

56,947 
11,678 
18,013 

•7,394 

228 

4,244 

32,193 

5,118 

27,284 

m 

.  137 
799 

2,307 

372 

16,934 

(') 
168 
178 

1,772 

362 

20,034 

•   !130 

-■  Oats... »._ i.... 

2,017 

Rice- 
Cleaned  (except  patna)___ 

1,252 
264 

Wheat - ;. 

25,994 

20,649 

22,504 

29,884 

Lb 
Bbl 

Lb 

Ton 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Meal  and  flour — 

790 
619 

310 

911 

429 

846 

•91 
0) 

3,254 
(>5 

900 
169 

1,119 

167 

» 1, 015 

3,870 

-•1,913 

56 
3,560 

72 

« 

177 
1,863 

57 
2,308 

203 

•1,824 
(-5 

250 
1,041 

65 

Wheat  flour       

838 

Miscellaneous  grain  products — 
Biscuits,  wafers,  cakes,  etc. . . 
Bran,  shorts,  and  other  by* 

281 

3,541 

Bread,  yeast,  leavened    

Macaroni,  vermicelli,  etc 

Other  gram  products,  n.  e.  s-.- 

•121 
254 
588 

Total  grainaand  grain  prod- 

26,277 

28,187 

35,562 

Lb 
Lb 
Lb 
Lb 

No 

Lb 

Lb..  ... 
Lb 

Lb 
Lb 
Lb 
Lb 

Lb 
Lb 
Lb 

Nats: 

Almonds- 
Shelled 

26,619 
4,723 
38,870 
22,602 
82,001 

44,382 

6,434 
14,133 

7,427 
3,376 

A 

17,027 
43,206 

22,972 
4,576 
39,806 
20,161 
77,033 

32,496 

6,209 
14,366 

42,439 
3,862 

17,606 
19,  913 

23,411 
2,664 
45,241 
27,209 
65,301 

45,137 

7,353 

14,  111 

48,310 

3,561 

•192 

•1,207 

18,765 
18,245 
3,287 

8,039 
543 
1,810 
1,048 
2,162 

3,511 

818 
1,154 

349 
146 

7,190 

6,378 

921 

5,641 
425 

2,045 
941 

1,743 

2,371 

948 
1,057 

2,011 
171 

4,438 
2,408 
1,716 

4,856 

222 

2,451 

Chestnuts,  including  marrons 

J, 024 
1,723 

Coconut  meat,  desiccated  or  pre- 

3, 619 

Fflberts— 

Shelled 

1,102 

909 

Peanuts- 
Shelled 

2,130 

149 

•  42 

•461 

Walnuts — 

Shelled— 

4,462 

1,894 

622 

33,089 

.    25,912 

25,665 

■     ■    • 

— 4 

-  Not  separately  classified. 

•  Beginning  Sept.  22, 1922. 

•  Reported  in  value  only. 

•  Beginning  Jan.  1, 1924. 

>•  "All  other  dutiable"  not  included. 
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Year  ended  June  30 

Article  imported 

Quantity 

Value 

Unit 

1922 

1923 

1924, 
prelimi- 
nary 

1922 

1923 

1924, 
prelimi- 
nary 

vegetable  PBODUCTS— continued 

Oilseeds  and  oilseed  products: 

Oil  cake  and  oil-cake  meal    _  _     _ 

Lb 
Lb 
Lb 

Lb 

Thou- 
sands 
75,628 

ci 

(') 
0) 

Thou- 
sands 
i°  24,  251 
'  22,  772 
'  46,  055 

'21,500 

Thou- 
sands 
<") 

31,909 
58,162 

39,020 

1,000 

dollars 

1,660 

0) 

(') 

(') 

1,000 
dollars 
•»63e 
'422 
'565 

'393 

1,000 
dollars 
(") 
676 

642 

Miscellaneous   (except  bean 

706 

Total  oil  cake  and  oil-cake 

1,660 

2,016 

1,823 

Lb 
Lb 
Lb 
Lb 
Lb 
Lb 
Oz 
Lb 
Lb 
Lb 

Oils: 

Essential  and  distilled — 

(') 

h 
m 

767 
(') 

« 

(») 

U13 

'976 
(') 

'244 
447 

'183 
<>) 
(') 

(?) 

85 
801 
M2 
153 
643 
211 
«26 
142 
«67 
496 

(') 

(') 
(») 

562 
(') 

8 

« 

4,004 

'296 

'559 
(') 

'383 
278 

'361 
(') 
(') 
(') 
3,499 

248 

Citronella  and  lemon  grass 

667 
'246 

394 

343 

497 

'127 

'200 

Thyme 

'36 

Other 

2,464 

Total  essential  and  distilled 
oils 

4,566 

5,375 

6,112 

Lb 
Lb 
Lb 
Lb 
Lb 
Lb 

Lb 
Lb 
Lb 
Lb 
Lb 
Lb 
Lb 
Lb 
Gal 
Lb 
Lb 
Lb 
Lb 

Expressed  and  fats- 
Chinese  wood  or  nut  oil 

56,572 

7,123 

230,236 

(18) 
168,  705 
59, 555 

('} 

(') 
23, 781 

0) 

(') 

(') 
39, 159 

2,878 

1,352 

8,283 

(.<■) 

7,243 

89,392 

3,010 

212,  573 

(») 

56,764 
74,626 

(■) 

o 

42,635 

(') 
118, 816 
7,553 
1,770 

38,635 

'8,467 
9,385 

(>) 

80,898 
1,169 
181,230 
('5 

17,840 
*  36, 210 

'23,208 

'21,463 

4 11,346 

'6,239 

'14,943 

'1,101 

86,784 

15,058 

2,068 

17,631 

3,887 

8,037 

11,043 

5,142 

1,728 

16,378 

(18) 

11,978 
12,216 

<') 
(0 

1,680 

(') 

2,421 
322 
929 
469 

(') 

1,013 
752 

10,189 

767 

14,968 

(') 

5,063 
12,852 

(') 
(') 

3,445 
('5 

(0 

o 

8,686 
706 
1,226 
2,412 
'584 
1,501 
2,100 

13,848 
207 

13,934 

Cottonseed  oil 

(') 

Linseed  oil  

1,871 

Olive  oil,  edible 

'6,566 

In  packages  weighing  less 
than  40  pounds  

'3,667 

Other 

'3,567 

Olive  oil,  inedible.  

<944 

Denatured.. 

Sulphured  or  foots 

Palm  kernel  oil 

'679 

'  1,376 

'100 

Palm  oil 

5,733 

Peanut  oil 

1,287 

Rape  oil    _ 

1,366 

Soybean  oil 

1,156 

Vegetable  tallow 

278 

Vegetable  wax ... 

1,159 

Miscellaneous  oils,  n.  e.  s . 

1,046 

Total  expressed  and  fats 

55,028 

64,479 

57,783 

Total  vegetable  oils  .. 

59,594 

69,864 

62,896 

Lb 
Lb 
Lb 
Bu 
Lb 
Lb 

Oilseeds: 

Castor  beans  _  _  . 

93,241 

249,722 
('5 

13,  632 
(') 
303 

88,109 
306, 100 
'56,982 
25,006 
'6,317 
31,406 

80,871 
299, 774 
89,416 
19, 577 
4,750 
31,780 

2,046 

9,404 

<>5 

26,019 
(') 
20 

2,876 
11,594 
>439 
50,435 
'633 
1,349 

3,192 

Copra,  not  prepared 

12,803 

Cottonseed 

1,512 

Flaxseed..    .. 

36,426 
412 

Poppyseed 

Miscellaneous  oilseeds,  n.  o.  s 

1,309 

Total  oilseeds. 1 

37,489 

67,326 

65,664 

1  Not  separately  classified. 

'  Beginning  Sept.  22, 1922. 

8  Reported  in  value  only. 

<  July  1-Dec.  31,1923. 

6  Beginning  Jan.  1,  1924. 

>«Julyl-Sept.  21, 1922. 

w  Classified  as  "Bean,"  "Coconut,"  or  "Miscellaneous  (bean  and  coconut)." 

"  Less  than  600. 
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Article  imported 


Year  ended  June  30 


Quantity 


Unit 


1922 


1924, 
prelimi- 
nary 


Value 


1923 


1924, 
prelimi- 
nary 


vegetable  pbodtjcts— continued 

Seeds  (except  oilseeds) : 

Alfalfa.: 

Clover — 

Alsike 

Crimson 

Bed 

Miscellaneous,  n.  e.  s 

Garden  and  other  seeds- 
Cabbage 

Canary 

Turnip 

Miscellaneous    garden    and 
flower  seeds,  n.  e.  s 

Grass  seed 

Sugar  beet 

Vetch  and  other  field  seeds,  n.  e.  s 

Miscellaneous  seeds. 


Lb. 

Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 

Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 

Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 


Thou- 
sands 
(') 

(') 
0) 

9,290 
16,663 

(') 
C) 
(') 

(?) 

22,  352 
4,193 
0) 

(s) 


Thou- 
sands 
'5,166 

'2,242 

» 1, 451 

609 

^9,601 

'685 

'  9,  559 

'596 

(') 

13,  463 
15,890 
'  7, 139 
(s) 


Thou- 
sands 
12,899 

10,973 
7,729 
24,287 
10,102 

238 
9,864 
1,487 

4,339 

4,1 
11,620 
8,652 

34,  187 


1,000 

dollars 

0) 

(') 
(0 

1,532 
2,149 

(') 

(') 
(') 

2,233 

2,838 

546 

(') 

2,046 


1,000 
dollars 
'589 

'257 

'188 

91 

1,149 


'305 
'97 

996 

1,579 
'839 
1,341 


1,000 
dollars 
1,623 

1,248 

567 

3,620 

1,424 

104 
374 
170 

1,008 

396 

1,121 

1,025 
1,494 


Total  seeds  (except  oilseeds) ... 

Spices: 

Anise  seed 

Capsicum,  red  pepper,  cayenne 
pepper  and  paprika- 
Ground 

Unground _ 

Caraway  seed 

Cardamon  seed 

Cassia  and  cassia  vera— 

Ground 

TJnground 

Celery  seed 

C  innamon  and  chips  of 

Cloves,  unground... 

Coriander  seed 

Cummin  seed.. 

Ginger  root,  unground,  not  pre- 
served  

Mace,  unground 

Mustard — 

Ground  or  prepared 

Mustard  seed,  whole. ... 

Nutmegs,  unground 

Pepper,  unground _. 

Black.... 

White 

Allspice  (pimento),  unground 

Pimiento,  whole. 

Vanilla  beans 

Miscellaneous  spices,  n.  e.  s 

Total  spices 


Lb. 


Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 

Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 

Lb. 
Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 


(') 


3,185 
2,994 
(') 

0) 

(') 

9,501 

(•} 

(') 

5,797 

0) 

(>) 

6,689 
C) 

1,594 
12,490 

4,144 
30,  948 
(') 
(') 
0) 
(') 

1,248 

8,714 


(') 


3,642 
6,772 
(') 

(') 

10,294 

(') 

(') 

6,776 

0) 

0) 

6,313 
(■5 

1,764 

13,216 

5,258 

i»  8, 339 

'20,386 

'4,823 

(') 

(') 

1,281 
18,  640 


3,152 
4,854 
•947 

•80 

9,107 
«421 

•660 
6,050 
•552 
«555 

4,964 
«392 

1,456 

16,  130 
3,  327 

(») 

22,353 
4,982 

•1,430 

» 1,  753 
828 

11,344 


Sugar,  molasses,  and  sirups : 

Beet  sugar (2, 000 lbs.).. 

Cane  sugar (2,0001bs.)_. 

Maple  sugar  and  maple  sirup 

Molasses 


Ton- 
Ton. 
Lb... 
Gal.. 


(1!) 

4,232 

3,  672 

87,908 


(') 

4,367 

3,217 

161, 135 


(') 

3,765 

1,784 

174,037 


Total  sugar,  molasses,  and  sirups. 


Tea 

Tobacco  (unmanufactured) : 
Cigar  leaf- 
Stemmed 

Unstemmed 


Lb. 


86,142 


96,609 


105,37 


Lb. 
Lb. 


0) 
0) 


'9,529 
» 10, 598 


11,013 
12,  750 


11,344 


8,812 


(') 


464 
427 

(') 

(') 

(') 
490 

<'} 
(') 
1,282 


!'} 


623 
(') 

922 

487 

469 

2,588 

(') 
(') 
(') 
2,279 
564 


(') 


494 

6 
(') 
(') 

(') 

617 
(') 
(') 
1,144 
(') 
(') 

675 
(') 

1,018 

600 

699 

io  587 

'1,346 

'483 

(') 

0) 

2,884 

2,200 


10,  595 


13,440 


(18) 
200,774 
342 
1,667 


(') 
365, 101 
601 

2,985 


202,  783 


368,087 


6     18, 040 


26,  308 


(') 
(') 


14, 174 


554 

633 

•209 

•80 

(118) 

558 
•108 

•  109 
1,435 

«32 
«  111 

679 
»167 

755 
800 
592 

(18) 

1,534 
566 
548 

•  211 
3,610 
1,  761 


14,585 


(') 
373,  361 
320 
6,667 


380,  348 


29,993 


'9,943 
•8,3881 


13,  642 
12,071 


1  Not  separately  classified. 
'  Beginning  Sept.  22,  1922. 
3  Reported  in  value  only. 
»  Beginning  Jan.  1, 1924. 


i°  July  1-Sept.  21,  1922. 

18  Less  than  500. 

»  Classified  as  "Black"  or  "White.' 
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Year  ended  June  30 

Article  imported 

Quantity 

Value 

Unit 

1922 

1923 

1924, 
prelimi- 
nary 

1922 

1923 

1924, 
prelimi- 
nary 

vegetable  products— continued 
Tobacco  (unmanufactured)— Contd. 

Lb      ... 
Lb    .  .. 
Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Thou- 
sands 

(') 

5,211 
604 

(') 
69,  511 

Thou- 
sands 
32,822 
8,794 
1,924 

'1,990 
»  10, 129 

Thou- 
sands 
21,058 
6,414 
988 

2,118 

(20) 

1,000 

dollars 

(') 

10,940 
57 

(') 
46,063 

1,000 
dollars 
22,413 
19,432 
228 

"596 
io  8, 193 

1,000 
dollars 
17,94* 

Leaf  suitable  for  cigar  wrappers... 
Product  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Scrap  and  other  unmanufactured 

15,230 
146 

877 

(10) 

Total  tobacco  (unmanufactured) 

67,050 

69,193 

59,915 

Vegetables: 

Dried  and  fresh- 

Lb 
Lb 

Lb 
Lb 
Lb 
Lb 
Lb 
Lb 
Lb 

Lb 

Lb 
Lb 
Lb 
Lb 

Lb 
Lb 
Lb 

Lb 
Lb 

Lb 
Lb 
Lb 
Lb 
Lb 
Lb 
Lb 

31,171 
(') 

77,999 
6,866 
6,186 

(') 

(') 
141, 791 

59,832 

126, 572 

2,040 
(') 
0) 
« 

(ii) 

(?) 
w 

« 
<?) 

8 

8 

m 

157, 356 
(') 

93,964 
7,890 
5,991 

(1? 
(') 
101,604 
25,963 

34,329 

10  258 
(') 
"100.256 
(4 

"845 
"20,166 
"2,267 

0) 
(') 

8 
8 

('! 
C) 
(•) 

53, 162 

l  4,226 

90,961 

6,416 

*  2,  516 

"2, 146 

6  14 

80,166 
15,720 

33,843 

(') 
•60,838 
140,000 

(J) 

1,489 

30,946 

3,920 

'692 

«5,028 

0) 

'  4, 939 
•  354 
'4,679 
'4,164 
»  1,  341 
19,424 

1,216 

(') 

2,089 
327 

1,881 

(■) 

(0 

3,306 
2,165 

1,793 

85 
(') 
(') 
3,399 

<?\ 
(") 
("') 

(') 
(') 

373 
2,375 

8 
8 

3,316 

5,512 
(') 

3,465 

346 

1,817 

(') 
(') 

1,900 
1,020 

836 

•0  14 

"297 
3,661 

"111 

'1,280 

'229 

(■) 

1,519 
1,171 

0 
(') 

('? 
(') 
2,262 

1,958 

Chick  peas,  or  garbanzas 

Farinaceous    substances — ar- 
rowroot, cassava,  sago,  and 

•198 
4,256 

264 

Mushrooms  and  truffles 

«722 
'672 

Truffles 

•38 

1,760 

671 

Potatoes- 

938 

Dried  or  prepared  and 

(') 

« 1,626 

673 

Miscellaneous  fresh,  n.  e.  s... 
Prepared  or  preserved— 
Canned- 

2,369 

150 

1,646 

389 

Bean  cake,  miso,  or  similar 

»S0 

'328 

Miscellaneous  edible  vegeta- 

1,432 

'434 

Pickles 

/•48 

6  388 

•421 

Tomatoes  otherwise  prepared. 
Other 

'69 
1,301 

22,315 

25,330 

22,84* 

Miscellaneous  vegetable  products: 

Lb 
Ton 

Pf.gal.- 

Gal 
Qal 
Gal 

Lb 

18,749 
0) 

350 

33 

646 
0) 

(') 

(') 

21, 950 
"17 

54 

14 

162 
(') 

1  1,  165 

17,650 
31 

48 

2 

91 

•46 

4,296 
(>) 

1,218 
(') 

1,530 

278 
913 
(■) 

0) 
325 

1,739 
'605 

203 

83 
259 
(') 

"129 
481 

1,241 

90S 

Beverages- 

232 

Champagne  and  other  spark- 

12 

121 

Ginger  ale,  nonalcoholic^     . . . 

Lemon,  lime,  and  sour  orange 

juice  not  more  than  2  per 

•65 
612 

Other   beverages   and   fruit 

373 

i  Not  separately  classified. 
» Beginning  Sept.  22,  1922. 

•  Reported  in  value  only. 
»  July  1-Dee.  31,  1923. 

•  Beginning  Jan.  1,  1924. 

io  July  1-Sept.  21,1922.  i  jx„      „„        t.    ,    ,„ 

>o  Classified  as  "Cigar leaf  (stemmed  or  unstemmed)"  or  "Cigarette  leaf. 
» Included  in  "  Vegetables:— Prepared  or  preserved— Other." 

29283*— ybk  1924 68 
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Year  ended  June  30 

Article  imported 

Quantity 

Value 

Unit 

1922 

1923 

1924, 
prelimi- 
nary 

1922 

1923 

1924, 
prelimi- 
nary 

vegetable  products — continued 

Miscellaneous  vegetable  products — 

Continued. 

Drugs,  herbs,  leases,  roots,  etc, — 

Cinchona  bark  or  other  from 

which  quinine  may  be  ex- 

I* 
Lb 
Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 
Lb 
Lb 

Thou- 
sands 
767 
0 

62,388 
(') 
144 

(') 

0 
0 

Thou- 
sands 

3,443 

'1,329 

35,  339 

'    2,078 

109 

'3,148 

'2,623 

'22,480 

Thou* 

sund-s 

2,422 

1,163 

87,684 

1,262 

79 

2,954 
2,968 
19,369 

1,000 

dollars 
277 
0 

2,681 
0 
385 

(') 
0 
0 

1,000 

dollars 

1,110 

2300 

1,195 

'98 

352 

2  1,479 

'208 

'2,656 

lfiOO 
dollars 
692 

223 

2,906 

37 

398 

Pyrethrum  or  insecticide  flow- 

1,316 

281 

Other 

2,709 

Total  drugs,  herbs,  leaves, 

3,343 

7,298 

8,562 

Ton 
Ton 

Ton 
Ton 

Ton 
Ton 
Ton 
Ton 

Ton 

Ton 

Ton 

Ton 

Ton 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

M 
M 
M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

Fibers,  vegetable- 
Flax  (unmaaiufaetured)— 

2 
3 
3 
19 

62 

8 

10 

o 

44 

72 

9 

5 

893 

466 

7,747 

199 
(' 

0 
0 

m 

0 

0 
0 

2 
6 
6 
11 

10  8 
'66 
»10 

2  1 

98 
98 
19 
32 
1,  295 
37 
12,637 

"160 
'■6 
256 
»8 

0 

2  17 
2  11 
0 

1 

4 

1 

13 

(B) 

71 

12 

6 

1 

88 

97 

13 

360 

761 

15 

8,604 

33 
210 

21 

(M) 

20 
12 
CO 

1,946 
959 
893 

754 

5,415 

0 

0 

3,254 
0 

5,891 

7,725 
992 
85 
341 
304 
458 

4  612 

8 

'339 
0 
0 
66 

2,281 
2,019 
1,411 

890 

»985 

2  10, 132 

'532 

4,125 

'92 

13,202 

9,806 

2,478 

345 

257 

40 

571 

>o  4,330 

2  218 

'1,854 

2  117 

10  4 
'200 
'189 

136 

1,363 

All  other-. 

Hemp  .(unmanufactured) 

891 

452 

1,483 

Jute  and  jute  butts,  unmami- 

(22) 

7,904 

684 

3,324 

64 

13,  524 

11,801 

1,  024 

Hay 

3,8«8 

296 

11 

Moss,  seaweeds,  etc.,  crude 

Nursery  and  greenhouse  stoek— 
Bulbs,  roots  and  corms 

355 

(28) 

1,190 

Lily,  tulip,  and  nareiaeus. 

4,943 
216 

Trees,  plants,  euttinge,  and 

(«) 

104 

Hose  stocks  and  plants — 
Miscellaneous,  n.  e.  s 

149 
130 

Total    nursery    and 

5,017 

7,048 

•6,792 

, 



Miscellaneous  feeds  and  ladders, 

0 
0 

7,876 
28,  745 

0 

0 

12,715 
33,571 

00 

00 

12, 126 
29,973 

0 

156 
357 
770 

2925 

2,372 
406 
918 

1,584 

Miscellaneous  vegetablo  products, 

1,675 

Lb 

Lb 

431 

Vegetable  ivory 

916 

_ 

798,768 

L  808,722 

1,095,931 

_~* — — «. 

'  Not  separately  classified. 

'  Beginning  Sept.  22,  1922. 

*  Reported  in  value  only. 

>»  July  1-Sept.  21, 1922. 

"  Classified  as  "Jute"  or  " Juto  butts." 

2'  Classified  as  "  Hyacinth,"  "  Lily,  tulip,  and  narcissus' 


or  "  Crocus  and  otner." 


«  Classified  as  "  Fruit  stock,"  "Rose  stocks  and  plants,"  or  "Miscellaneous,  n.  e.*," 
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Year  ended  June  30 

Articlo  imported 

Quantity 

Value 

Unit 

1922 

.1923 

1924, 
prelimi- 
nary 

1922 

1923 

1924, 
prelimi- 
nary 

FOREST  PRODUCTS 

Dyeing  and  tanning  materials: 

-Rxtracts'ibr  dyeing,  coloring,  etc.. 
Extractsfor  tanning- 

Xb 

Lb 

Ton 

Ton 

Xb 
Lb 

Thou- 
sands 
2,485 

134, 274 
7,606 
31 
2 
(') 
24 
6 
0) 
(s) 

Thou- 
sands 
3,556 

120,224 

7,266 

27 

7 

3  22 

43 

8 

2  7,638 

(>) 

Thou- 
sands 
3,949 

119, 086 

6,826 

31 

2 

14 

29 

4 

17,029 

62, 591 

1,000 
dollars 
169 

5,206 

.280 

6.45 

41 

0) 

26H 

■268 

.(') 

1,011 

1,000 
.  dollars 
.270 

4,796 

213 

426 

.200 

2  429 

.566 

434 

2.160 

1,372 

1,000 
dollars 
332 

3,552 

202 
590 

37 

352 

440 

359 

BOO 

.1,024 

Total  dyeing  and  tanning  mate- 

7,S66 

8,856 

7, 197 

Lb 

Xb 
Lb 
Xb 

Lb 
Lb 
Lb 
Lb 

'flunjs,  resins,,  andibalsams: 

363 

1,592 

1,652 
8,283 

8,934 

9,818 

(•) 

13,408 

(') 

27,194 
(') 
(') 

SO,  768 
(') 

521 

.3,498 
3,541 

■9,125 

11,001 

7,727 

2  1, 075 

9,712 

(?) 

>«11,590 
2  9,383 
2  7,256 
82,773 

2  31, 308 

314 

1,955 
3,275 
7,175 

6, 959 

4,-743 

948 

7,611 

m 

(»)       : 

.8„7.4j3 

■7,713 

28,512 

.27,995 

'151 

921 
1,144 
4,095 

734 
391 
.(') 
1,415 
C) 

2,967 
(')      . 

0)    , 

15,657 
0)      ■ 

.206 

2„226 
2,534 
4,'S03 

L341 

460 
3S38 
1,108 

*m 

'»•  1,380 
2  1,298 
»  1,595 
■21,  034 
23,264 

205 

Camphor — 

1,179 

Refined  and.synthetie 

."Chicle , , 

2,240 
3,649 

■Gums. andrres  ins,  n-e.  s.— 

797 

378 

354 

Other __. 

760 

136 

Varnish,  gums,.  and.resips— 

Lb 
Lb 
Lb 
Lb 
Lb 

(») 

1,100 

1,519- 

Shellac 

15, 171 

Other 

3,293 

Total  gums;  resins,  and  balsams. 

27,475 

41,738 

30, 781 

Lb 
Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Rubber  and  similar..guras: 

1,867 

0) 

■2,  431 

6,782 

568,  381 

1,757 
(') 

1,903 
8,713 

797,655 

1,335 

*  1,252 

.2,723 

11,077 

617, 102 

1,063 

w 

.363 

453 
86,751 

980 

336 
702 

169,  108 

732 

■5  224 

(lutta-percha, . , 

Jelutohg  or  pontianak.. 

Hubber,  erudc,  and  milk  of 

422 

,1,Q16 

155,234 

Total  rubber  and  similar  gums. 

88,630 

171,126 

.157,628 

Mft.... 
Mft.... 
Mft 

M  ft 

Mft 

Mft 

Mft.... 
M 

M  ft.... 
M  ft.... 
M 
No 

Cord 

Cord 

Cord 

Wood: 

1,124 

ci 

(') 

8 
40 

(') 
(8) 
1,182 

161 
0) 

0) 

(') 

576 
72 
178 

436 

2  52 

»  1, 470 

10 
43 

m 

1,563 

217 
(') 

238 
.2  291 

773 
131 
304 

(!l>) 

87 
1,699 

10 
47 

»1 

(s) 
1,535 

192 
«110 

52 
608 

945 
107 
326 

34,530 

o5 

c) 

526 
3,297 

(') 

351 
6,595 

2,708 
(') 

<■'} 
(>) 

6,262 
1,032 
2,015 

12,700 

2  2, 824 

2  43, 639 

619 
3,312 

(') 

743 
9,529 

3,897 
(') 

2  371 
2  1,096 

7,555 
1,714 
2,784 

(20) 

4,856 

51, 701 

Cabinet  woods  in  logs — 

604 

4,350 

Product   of  the    Philippine 

«36 

Other _. 

661 

9,438 

Logs,  and  round  timber  (except 

3,587 

Philippine  mahogany  (sawed) 

«515 
530 

Polos,  telegraph,  telephone,  etc..- 
Pulp  wood- 
Peeled 

2,774 
9,339 

1,429. 

Bough 1 

3,168 

'  Not  separately  classified. 

2  Beginning  Sept.  22,  1922. 

3  Roported  in  value  only. 
'  July  1-Dec.  31,  1923. 


•  Beginning  Jan.  1, 1924. 
io  July  1-Sept.  21,  1922. 
2»  Classified  as  "Damar"  or  "  Kauri." 
2»  Classified  as  "Ilardwood"  or  " Softwood." 


IINjS       Yearbook  of  the  Departnient  of  Agriculture,  1984. 

Table  678. — Agricultural  imports  of  the  United  States,  1922-S4 — Continued 


Year  ended  June  30 

Article  imported 

Quantity 

Value 

TJnit 

1922 

1923 

1924, 
prelimi- 
nary 

1922 

1923 

1924, 
prelimi- 
nary 

forest  products— continued 
Wood — Continued. 

No 

M  ft.... 

M 

M  ft.... 

Thou- 
sands 

(?) 
9 

2,190 

(■> 

(?) 

Thou- 
sands 

»622 
4 

2,695 

(?) 

(») 

Thou- 
sands 
975 
3 
2,417 
3 

(?) 

1,000 

dollars 

(') 

671 

7,906 

132 

3,563 

1,000 

dollars 

3  390 

296 

10, 952 

147 

2,664 

lfiOO 

dollars 

637 

232 

8,763 

133 

Timbers,  other  than  sawed 

Other  unmanufactured  or  partly 

69,588 

105, 132 

104,  392 

Lb 
Lb 

Lb 
Lb 
Lb 

Ton 
Ton 
Ton 
Ton 
Ton 

Miscellaneous  forest  products: 

0) 
(8) 

37,435 

(?) 

(?) 

6 
230 
147 
312 
207 

0) 

(?) 

68,818 
'1,813 
(85 

26 

269 
254 
500 
244 

«2,060 
4,433 

68,217 
2,293 
13,926 

7 
244 
239 
464 
233 

(?) 
454 

1,024 

0) 
758 

422 
13,665 
12,  733 
17, 374 
5,485 

(') 
718 

1,826 
"129 
2,076 

1,638 
16,234 
22,003 
26,297 

7,952 

657 

1,546 

136 

1,136 

496 
15,292 
20,080 
26,807 
8,046 

Cork,  bark,  or  \vood  (unmanu- 

Osier  or  willow  for  basket  making. 

Rattan  (unmanufactured) 

Wood  pulp — 

Chemical  wood  pulp — 

Sulphate,  bleached 

Sulphate,  unbleached 

Sulphite,  bleached 

Sulphite,  unbleached 

245, 474 
1, 036,  242 

790,768 
1,528,354 
1,  282,  880 

405,725 
1,504,447 
1,098,722 
2,310,970 
1,905,245 

374,339 
1,470,270 
1,095,931 
2,091,073 
1,716,734 

Total   vegetable   products, 
including  forest  products. 

Total   vegetable   products, 
excluding  forest  products. 

Total  agricultural  imports, 
including  forest  products. 

Total  agricultural  imports, 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  Monthly  Summaries  of  Foreign  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  June,  1923  and  1924,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

1  Not  separately  classified. 
'  Beginning  Sept.  22, 1922. 
1  Reported  in  value  only. 

1  Beginning  Jan.  1, 1924. 
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Table  679. — Shipments  of  agricultural  products  to  the  United  States  from  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico,  1922-1924 

ALASKA 


Year  ended  June  30 

Articles 

Quantity 

Value 

Unit 

1922 

1923 

1924 
prelim- 
inary 

1922 

1923 

1924 
prelim- 
inary 

No 
Ton 
M  ft.... 

Thou- 
sands 

(') 

<•) 

Thou- 
sands 

0) 
S3 

« 

Thou- 
sands 
1 
3 
3 

1,000 
dollars 
3 
0) 
10 

1,000 
dollars 
6 
a  61 
123 

1,000 

dollars 
125 

52 

188 

13 

190 

365 

HAWAII 


ANIMALS  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

No 
Lb 
Lb 
Lb 
Lb 
Lb 
Lb 

10 
(') 

1,525 

1,353 

361 

88 

35 

55 

1,512 

1,668 

428 

333 

9 

25 

105 

2,009 

1,647 

467 

121 

8 

2 

1 

145 

64 

18 

16 

5 
7 
2 
176 
79 
30 
118 

22 

5 

3 

173 

94 

30 

43 

Total  animals  and  animal  pred- 

254 

417 

370 

Lb 

Lb    ..... 

Lb 

Ton 

Lb 

Bunch.. 

Box 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Gal 

Lb 
Lb 
Ton 

Lb 
Lb 

'     VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS 

Breadstufts: 

Rice 

1,091 
('5 

3,713 
(') 

(') 

186 

(') 

P) 
<0 

0) 

3,686 

20,818 
1,170,807 

799 
146 

2,281 

W 

257,865 

218 
9 
29 
4 

178 

6,862 

13,810 
1, 181,  269 

165 
121 

2,049 

W 

297,966 

218 
13 
49 
39 
97 

10,914 

6,600 
1, 164, 788 

55 

9 

570 

3 

19, 737 

•       182 

31 

12 

81 

5 

204 

1,202 
43,907 

41 

11 

406 

2 

22,322 

222 

25 

7 

(') 

8 

232 

1,240 
68,346 

11 

Other 

9 

Coffee 

431 

Fibers  (unmanufactured) ,  sisal .  - 

Fruits: 

Canned— 

2 

28,247 

Driedj  green  or  ripe — 

211 

33 

8 

4 

Nuts _ 

4 

Sugar  and  molasses: 

365 

Sugar- 

585 

Unrefined 

73,936 

Total  sugar (2,000  lbs.). . 

696 

598 

586 

45,109 

69,586 

74, 521 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured  leaf. 

Vegetables 

4 

28 
600 

19 

524 

3 
36 

1 
33 

21 
30 

66,037 

92,896 

103,897 

M  ft.... 

FOREST  PRODUCTS 

Lumber— boards,  planks,  and  deals... 

W 

(') 

W 

1 

W 

(0 

Total  value  of  shipments,  in- 

66,292 
66,291 

93,313 
93,313 

104,267 

Total    shipments,    excluding 

104,267 

POETO  RICO 

ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

Lb 

Lb 
Lb 
Lb 
Lb 
Lb 

14 
1,062 

1  092 

29 

»610 

673 

2,023 

2 

29 

(«)■ 
589 
72 
2,763 

2 

78 
« 

50 
(') 

5 

(*) 
>55 
108 
118 

W 

5 

<>) 
40 

Cattle 

Other 

30 

177 

Tallow 

(') 

130 

286 

252 



1  Reported  in  value  only. 
'  Not  separately  classified. 


>  Jan.  1-June  30. 
*  Less  than  600. 


1  Classified ar  "Cattle "and  "Other." 
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SMpments  cjf  agricultural  ipxotkists  to  the  United  States  from  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  .and  Potto  Rim>,  &.&&3-192U — 'Continued 


PORTO  RIOO— Continued 


Year  ended  June  30 

Articles 

Quantity 

Value 

Unit 

1922 

1923 

1924 
prelim- 
inary 

1922 

1923 

1924 
prelim- 
inary 

VEGETABLE  .PRODUCTS 

Coffee 

Lb 
Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Box 
Box 

Crate 

Lb 

;Lb 
Lb 
Lb 
Lb 

Thou- 
sands 
66 
(') 
(«) 
283 

361 
388 

(>> 

'(>) 

(?) 

w 
(?) 
.(') 

Thau- 
sands 
(«) 
71 
,(8'<) 
655 

461 
733 

(') 
8  4,060 

3.3 

(!) 
(') 

Thou- 
sands 
(«) 
317 
1 
486 

667 

192 

270 

1,707 

3,862 

5 

1,470 

19 

1,000 

dollars 

13 

'(') 

0) 

129 

1,101 
924 
600 
115 

(«)      . 
71 
42 

1,000 
dollars  ■ 
(?) 
14 

(3  4) 

261 

1,382 

1,749 

726 

131 

8  481 

(a<)     . 

84 

12 

1,000 

dollars 

(6) 

71 

Prepared  (roasted,  powdered) 

(<) 

182 

Fruits: 
Fresh — 

1,999 

471 

812 

Other. 

38 

Prepared  or  preserved  (canned  or 
otherwise) — 

366 

Quavas _ 

1 

163 

Other 

2 

Total  fruits 

2,853 

4,565 

3,792 

M 
Xb 

Nuts: 

(') 

(') 

>45 

18 

218 

71. 

359, 
80 

11,067 
372 

(!) 
.18,  842 
992. 
3,500 

478 

567. 
'2. 

»21: 

17 

.358 
46,176 

'6, 144 

8  2,  296 

848 

972. 

605 

7 

Other. 

Lb 

11 

9 

Seeds: 

Annate _. 

Other...- 

Lb 
Lb 

0) 

'3.227 
(■) 

13,209 
355 

'11,465 

3  3,360 

'80 

4,869 

77 
16 

Sugar  and  molasses: 

Gal 
Ton 

Lb 
Xb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Gal 
Lb 

11,363 
470 

17,439 
(») 
.« 
4,931 

.499 
40,785 

8,149 
(*> 
(!) 
.845 

427 

Sugar ._ (2,0001bs.).. 

SEobacco  (unmanufactured): 

47, 793 

(B) 

.11,903 

Unstemmed 

655 
612 

Total  tobacco  (unmanufactured) 

22,370 

.19,  574 

20,334 

.8,994 

9,459 

13, 170 

(?) 
(?) 

3  582 
8  104 

35 

»44 

3  2 

962 

321 
12 

48 

■9 

il 

(?) 
(s) 

3  30 
8  32 

37 

3  4 

(3  4) 
(3.4) 

30 

Miscellaneous  vcgetablfliproducts: 

124 

Bay  oil 

18 

'Roots  and  plants — 

Ginger  root 

Xb 

4 

•  Other 

Xb 

1 

Straw,  (unmanufactured) 

Lb 

(?) 

w 

(*) 

53, 762 

61, 513 

66,320 

Ft.b.m. 

FOREST  -PRODUCTS 

Wood  (unmanufactured) 

(?) 

8  37 

62. 

(?)      ■■ 

*2 

3 

Total  value  of  shipments,  in- 
cluding forest  products 

53,892 
53,892 

61,801 
61,799 

66,581 

Total    value     of    shipments, 

66,578 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  Monthly  Summaries  of  Foreign 
Commeree  of  the  United  States,  June,  1923  and  1924,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commeree. 

i  Keported  in  value  only. 

■>  Not  separately  :classified. 

•»  Jan.  KJune  30. 

••Xess  {ban  500. 

•  Classified  as  " Raw"  and  "Prepared." 

'July  1-JDec.  31, 1922. 

'Classified  as  "Stemmed"  and  "Unstemmed." 
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Tab  j,e  680. — Value  of  principal  groups  of  farm  and  forest  products  exported  from 
and  imported  into  the  United  States,  1928-1984 


Year  ended  June  30 

Article 

Exports  (domestic  merchan- 
dise) 

Imports 

1922 

1923 

1924 
prelim- 
inary 

1922 

1923 

1924 
prelim- 
inary 

ANIMALS  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

1,000 

dollars 

14, 951 

36, 375 

10, 147 

4,  573 

266,  370 

1,000 

dollars 

6,918 

23, 327 

9,400 

3, 496 

287,168 

1,000 

dollars 

5,787 

28,174 

8,734 

10,  662 

296,450 

1,000 

dollars 

5,860 

18, 229 

4,723 

78,899 

11,807 

307,283 

45,649 

19,  672 

1,000 

dollars 

9,621 

32,  352 

4,356 

136,  295 

9,272 

413,  667 

167, 191 

34, 869 

1,000 
dollars 
8  799 

41,660 
7,030 

Eggs  and  egg  products.  ________ 

77, 721 

6,922 
358,792 

Silk  (unmanufactured) _ 

Wool  and  mohair  (unmanufactured) . 
Animal  products,  miscellaneous 

201 

7,892 

121 

7,972 

134 

8,652 

80,860 
39,029 

Total  animals  and  animal  products.  _ 

330, 609 

338,402 

358,  593 

492, 112 

806,523 

620,803 

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS 

Chocolate  and  cocoa 

727 

5,915 

596, 379 

65, 070 

692,  592 

1,560 

37, 342 

4,314 

167 

80,047 

613 

5,690 

658,983 

71,  253 

452,  786 

1,405 

36,505 

4,057 

201 

43,124 

709 

5,957 

903,975 

84,519 

246, 869 

1,174 

27,783 

2,886 

199 

18,346 

27,804 
148,504 
43,  958 
47,  362 
26,277 
33,069 
98,  743 
11,344 
10,  595 
202,783 
18,040 
57,050 
22,315 
42,924 

35,096 
181,639 
60,640 
44,650 
28,187 
25,  912 
139, 196 
8,812 
13,440 
368,687 
26,308 
69,193 
25, 330 
71,632 

29,004 

Coffee___ 

206,546 
43,761 

Cotton  (unmanufactured) 

Fruits 

42,059 

Grains  and  grain  products 

35,562 

Nuts. 

25,666 

Oilseeds  and  oilseed  products     

120, 372 

14, 174 

14,585 

380,348 

Spices 

Sugar,  molasses,  and  sirups 

Tea 

29,993 

Tobacco  (unmanufactured) 

157,  317 
17, 307 
26,620 

146, 232 
16,689 
23,228 

168,066 
19,222 
28,599 

59,915 

Vegetables 

22,849 

71,098 

Total  vegetable  products 

1,  685, 357 

1,460,766 

1,  508,  304 

790,768 

1, 098,  722 

1, 095, 931 

Total  farm  products 

1, 915, 866 

1, 799, 168 

1,866,897 

1,282,880 

1, 905, 245 

1, 716, 734 

FOREST  PRODUCTS 

Dyeing  and  tanning  materials 

2,644 
15,215 

2,275 
22,909 

1,972 
23,179 

7,866 
27,475 
88,630 
69,588 
51, 915 

8,856 
41, 738 
171, 126 
105, 132 
78,873 

7,197 

Gums,  resins,  and  balsams 

30,781 

Rubber  and  similar  gums.  _ 

157, 628 

Wood 

72,288 
3,968 

99,971 
4,827 

132, 112 
5,526 

104, 392 

Forest  products,  miscellaneous.  _ 

74,341 

Total  forest  products 

94,U5 

129, 982 

162,789 

245,  474 

405,  725 

374, 339 

Total  farm  and  forest  products 

2, 009, 981 

1, 929. 160 

2, 029, 686 

1, 528, 354 

1, 310,  970 

2, 091,073 

Shipments  from  the  United 
States  to  Porto  Eico 

Shipments  from  Porto  Eico 
to  the  United  States 

ANIMALS  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

Animals,  live 

163 
1,368 
0) 

99 

1,378 

20 

111 

1,619 

30 

Eggs  and  egg  products 

Hides  and  skins,  raw  (except  fur) 

78 
52 

163 
123 

70 

4,992 

5,703 
»6 

5,897 
26 

(') 
182 

Animal  products,  miscellaneous 

Total  animals  and  animal  products. 

6,523 

7,206 

7,683 

130 

286 

252 

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS 

Chocolate  and  cocoa 

136 

164 

2 

193 
1 

Coffee 

13 

129 

2,863 

14 

261 

4,565 

71 

182 

Fruits 

<300 

10,024 

16 

350 

10,641 

18 

455 
12, 782 
28  1 

3,792 

Grains  and  grain  products 

Nuts 

478 

669 

621 

<  Not  separately  classified. 
'  Less  than  500. 


5  Jan.  1-June  30. 

'  Excludes  "Canned  fruits. ' 
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Table  680. — Value  of  principal  groups  of  farm  and  forest  products  exported  from 
and  imported  into  the  United  States,  1922-1994 — Continued 


Year  ended  June  30 

Article 

Exports 

(domestic  merchan- 
dise) 

Imports 

1922 

1923 

1924 
prelim- 
inary 

1922 

1923 

1924 
prelim- 
inary 

Shipments  from  the  United 
States  to  Porto  Rico 

Shipments  from  Porto  Rico 
to  the  United  States 

vegetable  fboducts— continued 

1,000 
dollars 
196 
C) 

•402 

4 

231 

2,328 

17 

1,000 

dollars 

W3 

»8 

510 

4 

770 

2,093 

222 

1,000 

dollars 

372 

8 

620 

2 

706 

2,627 

452 

1,000 
dollars 
11 

1,000 
dollars 
38 

1,000 
dollars 
93 

41,284 

46,534 

48,220 

8,994 

8 

9,469 

330 

43 

13,170 

13,654 

15,055 

18,246 

53,762 

61,513 

66,326 

20,177 

22,261 

25,929 

53,892 

61,799 

66,  578 

FOBEST  PBODTJCTS 

Eosin,  tar,  turpentine,  and  pitch 

•  1,  749 

18 
1,801 

19 
2,871 

Wood. 

(9 

»2 

1,749 

1,819 

2,890 

(') 

»2' 

3 

21,926 

24,080 

28,819 

53,892 

61,801 

66,581 

Shipments  from  the  United 
States  to  Hawaii 

Shipments  from  Hawaii  to 
the  United  States 

ANIMALS  AND  ANIMAL  PBODTOTS 

207 

1,252 

497 

383 

1,276 

467 

308 
1,339 

488 

8 

5 

145 
18 
16 
67 

176 
30 

118 
88 

178 

1,497 

1,557 

1,564 

30 

43 

>4 

42 

102 

Total  animals  and  animal  products 

3,453 

3,687 

3,741 

254 

417 

370 

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS 

112 

15 

'903 

4,282 

86 

8  123 

(') 

638 

16 

(9 

864 

146 

134 

23 

969 

5,389 

93 

242 

•21 

825 

20 

'3 

999 

227 

106 

66 

947 

6, 171 

95 

314 

31 

619 

22 

1 

1,130 

316 

670 

20,043 

64 

£ 

406 
22,576 
,      52 

^       8 

28,603 
20 

Nuts 

4 

46,313 

69,818 

74,886 

Tea 

3 
36 
3 

1 

33 

2 

21 

30 

Vegetable  products,  miscellaneous 

2 

7,184 

8,945 

9,817 

66,037 

92,896 

103,897 

10,637 

12,632 

13,558 

66,291 

93,313 

104,267 

i  Not  separately  classified. 
» Jan.  1-June  30. 

•  Excludes  "Molasses  and  sirups." 

*  Excludes  "Cooperage  snooks,"  "Logs  and  timber,"  and  "Douglas  fir." 
'  Excludes  *  'Preserved  fruits,  jellies,  and  jams. " 

8  Excludes  *  'Oilcake  and  meal. " 
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Table  680. — Value  of  principal  groups  of  farm  and  forest  products  exported  from 
and  imported  into  the  United  States,  192%-19%4 — Continued 


Year  ended  June  30 

Article 

Exports  (domestic  merchan- 
dise) 

Imports 

1922 

1923 

1924 
prelim- 
inary 

1922 

1923 

1924 
prelim- 
inary 

Shipments  from  the  United 
States  to  Hawaii 

Shipments  from  Hawaii  to 
the  United  States 

FOREST  PRODUCTS 

1,000 
dollars 
30 
•2,067 

1,000 
dollars 
51 
3,293 

1,000 
dollars 
57 
3,924 

1,000 
dollars 

1,000 
dollars 

1,000 
dollars 

Wood 

1 

(?) 

(?) 

2,097 

3,344 

3,981 

1 

(?) 

(') 

Total  farm  and  forest  products 

12,734 

15,976 

17, 539 

66,292 

93,  313 

104,267 

ANIMALS  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

Shipments  from  the  United 
States  to  Alaska 

Shipments  from  Alaska  to 
the  United  States 

82 

1,054 

476 

i»  1, 672 

70 

1,223 

618 

1,736 

s5 

114 
1,259 

547 

1,779 

13 

3 

6 

125 

Total  animals  and  animal  products.. 

3,184 

3,  652 

3,712 

3 

6 

125 

VEGETAPLE  PRODUCTS 

24 
272 
711 
929 
37 
58 
»9 
565 
85 
'3 
699 
167 

18 
302 
847 
860 

35 

66 

7 

599 

84 

2 

797 

208 

Coffee 

<226 

'688 

"872 

34 

55 

(>) 

459 

75 

(0 

625 

82 

Fruits 

Nuts 

Tea    » 

3,116 

3,549 

3, 825 

6,300 

7,101 

7,537 

3 

6 

125 

FOREST  PRODUCTS 

30 
"793 

30 
1,166 

51 

1,428 

Wood 

10 

0) 

123 

»61 

188 

52 

823 

1,196 

1,479 

10 

184 

240 

Total  farm  and  forest  products 

7,123 

8,297 

9,016 

13 

190 

366 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  Monthly  Summaries  of  Foreign 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  June,  1923  and  1924,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

'  Not  separately  classified. 
'  Less  than  600. 

•  Jan.  1-Jure  30. 

•  Excludes  "Canned  fruits." 

•  Excludes  "Cooperage  shopks",  and  "Logs  and  timber." 
10Excludes  "Canned  meats,  n.  e.  s." 

>i  Excludes  "Bran,  middlings,  and  mill  feeds. " 

"Excludes  "Cooperage snooks,"  "Logs  and  timber,"  and  "Shingles." 
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Table  681. — Exports  of  selected  domestic  agricultural  products,  1901-1984 


Cattle 

Cheese 

Packing-house  products 

Year  ended 
June  30 

Beef, 
cured — 

salted 

or 
pickled 

Beef, 
fresh 

Beef 
oils— 
oleo  oil 

Beef 
tallow 

Beef 
audits 
prod- 
ucts— 
total, 
so  far  as 
ascer- 
tain- 
able1 

Pork, 
cured — 
bacon 

Pork, 
cured — 
hams 
and 
shoul- 
ders 

Pork, 
cured— 

salted 

or 
pickled 

1901 

Thou- 
sands 
459 
393 
,     402 
593 
568 

584 
423 
349 
208 
139 

150 
106 
25 
18 
5 

21 
13 
18 
42 

83 
146 
155 

61. 

33 

1,000 
pounds 
39,814 
27,203 
18,  987 
23,335 
'   10,134 

16,562 
17,285 
8,439 
6,823 

2,847 

10,367 
6,338 
2,599 
2,428 

65,363 

44, 394 
66,050 
44,303 
18,792 

19,378 
10,826 
7,471 
8,446 
3,938 

1,000 
pounds 
66, 313 
48,633 
62,801 
67,585 
55, 935 

81,088 
62,646 
46,958 
44,494 
36,654 

40,284 
38,088 
25,  857 
23,266 
31,876 

38,115 

58,054 
54,468 
45,066 

32,384 
23,313 
26,774 
24,185 
21,851 

1,000 
pounds 
351, 748 
301, 824 
254,  796 
299,680 
236,487 

268,054 
281,  652 
201,154 
122,953 
75,730 

42,611 
16, 264 
7,362 
6,394 
170,441 

231,214 

197, 177 
370,  033 
332,205 

153,561 

21,084 

3,993 

4,017 

2,817 

1,000 
pounds 
161, 651 
138,546 
126,  010 
165,184 
145,228 

209,668 
195,  337 
212,  541 
179, 985 
126,092 

138,697 
126,467 
92,  850 
97,017 
80,482 

102,646 
67, 110 

58,603 
69,292 

74,529 
106,  415 
117, 174 
104, 958 

92,965 

1,000 
pounds 
77,167 
34,066 
27,369 
76,924 
63,537 

97,  567 
127,858 
91,  398 
53,  333 
29,380 

29,813 
39,  451 
30,586 
15,813 
20,240 

16,289 
15,209 
5,015 
16,172 

32,937 
16,844 
27,658 
25,665 
37,  372 

1,000 
pounds 
705, 105 
596,  255 
646,055 
663,147 
675, 875 

732,  885 
689,  752 
579, 303 
418,  844 
286,296 
265,924 
233,925 
170,208 
151, 212 
394,981 

457,566 
423,  674 
600,132 
691,302 

368,002 
203,  815 
222, 462 
194,912 
185,  418 

1,000 

pounds 
456,  123 
383,  151 
207,338 
249,  666 
262,  247 

361,  211 
250, 419 
241,  190 
244,  579 
152,163 

156,675 

208,574 
200,994 
193,964 
346, 718 
679,809 
667, 152 
815,294 
1,238,247 
803,  667 
489,298 
350,549 

1,000 
pounds 
216,  572 
227,653 
214, 183 
194,  949 
203,459 

194, 211 

209,481 
221,  770 
212,170 
146,885 

167, 709 
204,044 
159,  545 
165,882 
203,701 

282,209 

266,657. 
419,  572 
667,240 

275,456 
172, 012 

271.642 

1,000 
pounds 
138,844 

1902 — 

115,  896 
95,287 

1903 :.'. 

1904—. 

112,225 

1905 

118,  887 

141,821 

166,427 
149,506 

1906 — 

1907 

1908 

1909 '... 

52,355 

1910 

40,032 

1911           

45,729 

1912„— "_-. 

66,321 

1913.: 

63, 749 

1914 

45,643 

1915... 

45,656 

19l6 

63,461 

1917.-. 

46,993 

1918 

33,  222 ! 

1919 

31,504 

1920..- 

1921..- - 

41,643 
33,286 

1922 

33,  510 

1923 :.. 

408, 334  1  319.  269 

40,934 

1924  «......._. 

423,500 

381,564 

37,469 

Year  ended 
June  30 


Packing-house  products 


Pork- 
lard 


Pork  and 
its  prod- 
ucts- 
total,  as 
far  as 
ascertain- 
able' 


Lard 
com- 
pounds 


Apples, 
fresh 


Corn 

arft  corn 

meal  (in 

terms 

of 
grain) 


Cotton 


Glucose 

and 

grape 

sugar 


Corn 
oil' 

cake 
and 
oil- 
cake 
meal 


Cotton- 
seed oil 
cake   ■ 
and  oil- 
cake 
meal 


1901.. 
1902.. 
1903.. 
1904.. 
1905.. 

1906.. 

1907.. 
1908.. 
1909.. 
1910... 

1911.. 
1912- 
1913.. 
1914-- 
1916- 

1916- 
1917- 
1918- 
1919.. 

1920.. 
1921... 
1922.. 
1923... 
1924  »_. 


1,000 
pounds 
611,368 
556,840 
490,756 
561,303 
610,239 

741,617 
627,560 
603,  414 
528,723 
362,928 

476, 108 
632,256 
519,025 
481,  458 
475,  532 

427,011 

444,770 
392,506 
724,771 

687,225 
746, 157 

812,  379 
952,  642 
1,014,898 


1,000 
pounds 
1,462,370 
1,337,316 
1,042,120 
1,146,255 
1,220,032 
1,464,960 
1, 288,  066 
1, 237, 211 
1,053,142 
707,110 

879,465 

1,  071,  952 

984,697 

921,  913 

1, 106, 180 

1,462,697 

1,501,948 
1,  692, 124 
2,704,694 

1, 762, 611 
1,  522, 162 
1, 516,  320 
1,  794,  880 
1,  934,  223 


1,000 
pounds 
23,360 
36,202 
46,130 
63,604 
61,216 

67,621 

80,149 
75,183 
75,183 
74,557 

73,754 
62,623 
87,457 
58,304 
69,981 

52,843 
56,369 
31,278 
128, 167 

44,196 
42,166 
30,328 
11,140 
6,907 


1,000 

oarreU 

884 

480 

1,656 

2,018 

1,500 

1,209 

1,539 

1,050 

896 

922 

1,721 
1,466 
2,160 
1,  607 
2,352 

1,460 

1,740 

635 

1,576 

1,051 
2,665 
1,094 
1,766 
4,098 


1,000 
bushels 
181,  405 
28,029 
76,639 
58,222 
90,293 

119,894 
86,368 
55,064 
37,666 
38,128 
65,615 
41, 797 
50,780 
10,726 
50,668 

39,897 
66,753 
49,073 
23,019 

16,729 
70,906 
179,  490 
96,596 
•23,  135 


1,000 
pounds 
3, 359,  062 
3,  628,  975 
3,  569,  142 
3, 089,  856 
4,339,322 

3,634,046 
4,618,217 
3, 816,  999 
4,447,985 
3,206,708 
4,033,941 
5, 535, 125 
4, 562,  296 
4,760,941' 
4,403,578 

3,084,070 

3, 088,  081 
2,320,512 
2, 762, 947 

3,  543, 743 
2, 811,  389 
3, 358,  879 
2,626,732 
2,949,366 


1,000 
pounds 
204,210 
130,420 
126,240 
152,  769 
175,261 

189,666 
151, 629 
129,687 
112,  225 
149, 820 

181,963 
171, 166 
200,149 
199,  631 
168,463 

186,408 

214,  973 
97,858 
136,230 

245,264 
141,  954 
273,  982 
162, 693 
148, 051 


1,000 
pvunds 
12,703 
14,740 

8,093 
14,015 
24,171 

48,421 
66,809 
66,128 
53,  234 
49,109 

83,385 
72,490 
76,263 
59;  031 
45,026 

18,996 

16,  758 
458 
662 

611 

1,796 
3,596 


1,090 
pounds 
1, 268,  687 
1, 050, 466 
1, 100, 393 

820,349 
1,251,908 

1, 110, 835 
1, 340, 967 


1,233,750 
640,089 

804,597 
1, 293, 690 
1, 128, 092 

799, 974 
1,479,065 

1,067,222 

1, 150, 160 

44,681 

311,624 

449,573 
454,701 
532,721 
454,350 
250,366 


'Includes  canned,  cured,  and  fresh  beef,  oleo  oil,  oleo  stock,  oleomargarine,  tallow,  and  stearin  from 
animal  fats. 
'  Preliminary. 
>  Includes  canned,  fresh,  salted,  or  pickled  pork,  lard,  neutral  lard,  lard  oil,  bacon,  and  hams. 
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Table  681. — Exports  of  selected  domestic  agricultural  products,  1901-1934 — Con. 


Year  ended 
June  30 


Prunes 


1901. 

1902_ 
1903- 
1904. 
1906. 

1906.. 
1907.. 
1908.. 
1909.. 
1910.. 

1911. 
1912_ 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 

1916. 
1917. 
1U18. 
1919. 

1920. 
1921. 

1922. 
1923. 
1924  » 


1,000 
pounds 
10,022 
23,  359 
66,  385 

73,  146 
54,994 

24,870 

44,400 
28,  148 
22,602 
89,  015 

51, 031 

74,  328 
117, 951 

69, 814 
43,479 

57,423 

59,  645 
32,927 
59, 072 

114,066 

57,  461 
109,  308 

79,229 
136, 448 


Tobacco 


Hops 


1,000 
pounds 
315,  788 
301, 007 
368,184 
311,972 
334,302 

312,227 
340.  743 
330;  813 
287,901 
357, 196 

355,  327 
379, 845 
418,  797 
449,  750 
348, 346 

443,293 
411,599 
289, 171 
629,288 

648,038 
506,  526 
463,  389 
454,  364 
597,  630 


1,000 
pounds 
14,964 
10, 715 
7,795 
10,  986 
14, 859 

13,027 

16,  810 
22,  920 
10, 447 
10,589 

13, 105 
12, 191 
17, 591 
24,263 
16,  210 

22, 410 

4,825 
3,495 
7,467 

30,  780 

22,206 

19,  522 
13,  497 

20,  461 


Oils, 
vegeta- 
ble— 
cotton- 
seed 
oil 


1,000 
gallons 
49, 357 
33,043 
35,643 
29,  014 
51,536 

43,794 
41,880 
41,020 
51,087 
29,861 

30,069 

53,  263 
42,  031 
25,738 
42,449 

35,535 

21, 188 
13,  437 
23,828 

21,253 

37,  769 
12,  215 
8,572 
5,256 


Rice 
and  rice 
bran, 
meal, 
and 
polish 


1,000 

pounds 

25,528 

29,591 

19,  750 
29,122 

113,283 

38, 142 
30,  174 
28,444 

20,  511 
26,779 

30,063 
39,  447 
38,908 
22,  414 
77,480 
121, 967 
181, 372 
196,  363 
193, 128 

483,  385 
440,  855 
741, 509 
370, 670 
227,  757 


raw  and 
refined 


1,000 
pounds 
8,875 
7,572 
10,  520 
15, 419 
18,348 

22, 176 

21,  238 
25,  511 
79, 946 
125,  507 

54,947 
79,  594 
43,  995 
50,896 
549,007 

1,  630, 151 

1, 248, 908 

576, 483 

1, 115,  865 

1, 444, 031 

582, 698 

2, 002,  039 

749,  855 
270,  942 


Wheat 


Wheat 
flour 


1,000 
bushels 
132, 061 
154,  856 
114, 181 
44,230 
4,394 

34, 973 
76,  569 
100,  371 

66,  923 
46,680 

23,729 

30,  160 

91,  603 

92,394 

259,  643 

173,274 
149, 831 
34, 119 

178,583 

122. 431 

293,  268 
208,  321 
154, 951 
78,  793 


Wheat 
and 

wheat 
flour  (in 
terms  of 

grain) 


1,000 
barrels 
18,651 
17,  759 
19,716 
16,999 
8,826 

13,919 

15,  585 
13,927 
10,  521 

9,041 

10,129 

11,006 
11,395 
11,821 
16,^83 

15, 521 
11,943 
21,  880 
24,182 

21, 652 
16,180 

16,  797 
14,883 
17,253 


1,000 
bushels 
215,990 
234,773 
202,906 
120,  728 

44,113 

97,609 
146,700 
163,  044 
114,  268 

87,364 

69,312 

79,689 
142,  880 
145,  590 
332, 465 

243, 117 
203,  574 
132,  579 
287,402 

219,866 
366,  077 
279,  407 
221,923 
156,  430 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Compiled  from  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of 
the  United  States,  1901-1918,  and  Monthly  Summaries  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  June, 
1920, 1922, 1923,  and  1924,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

Cottonseed  oil,  1910,  pounds  reduced  to  gallons  at  the  rate  of  7.5  pounds  per  gallon.  It  is  assumed  that 
1  barrel  of  corn  meal  is  the  product  of  4  bushels  of  corn,  and  1  barrel  of  wheat  flour  the  product  of  4Ji 
bushels  of  wheat. 

'  Preliminary. 

Table  682.- 


-Imports  of  selected  agricultural  products,  1901-1924 


Year  ended 
June  30 


Cheese 


Silk' 


Wool 


Al- 
monds 


Argols 

or 
wine 


Cocoa 
and 

choco- 
late, 

total 


Coffee 


Corn 


Oats, 
includ- 
ing 
oat- 
meal 


Wheat 


1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 

1906. 
1907- . 
1908. 
1909. 
1910.. 

1911_. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 
1915.. 

1916.1 
1917.. 
1918.. 
1919.. 

1920.. 
1921.. 

1922.. 
1923.. 

1924 « 


1,000 
pounds 
15,329 
17,068 
20,  671 
22,  707 
23,096 

27,287 
33,  849 
32,  531 
35,  548 
40,  818 

45,  569 

46,  542 
49,388 

63,  784 
50,139 

30,088 
14,  482 
9,839 
2,442 

17,  914 

16,  585 
34,271 

64,  555 
66,  597 


1,000 
pounds 
10,406 
14,  235 
15,271 
16,  723 

22,  357 

17, 352 
18,744 
16,  662 
25,  188 

23,  457 

26,666 
26,685 
32,  102 
34,  546 
31,053 

41,  925 
40,  351 
43,681 
50,069 

58,410 
34,  778 
57,  437 
63,188 
56,  595 


1,000 
pounds 
103,  584 
166,  577 
177, 138 
173,  743 
249, 136 

201,689 
203,  848 
125,  981 
266,409 
263,  928 

137,  648 
193,  401 
195,  293 
247,649 
308,083 

534,  828 
372, 372 
379, 130 
422, 415 

427,  578 
318,  236 

255,  087 
'550,180 
'251,848 


1,000 
pounds 
5,140 
9,869 
8,142 
9,839 
11,  745 

15,009 
14,  234 
17, 145 
11,029 
18,556 

15,523 
17,  231 
15,671 
19,038 
17,  111 

16, 597 
23,424 
23,  840 
30,328 

33,682 
20,497 
31,  343 
27,  549 
26,006 


1,000 
pounds 
28,599 
29,276 
29,967 
24,  572 
26,282 

28,141 

30,  541 
26,  739 
32,  116 
28,183 

29,175 
23,  661 
29,479 

29,  793 
28,626 

34,  721 
23,  926 

30,  267 
32,228 

23,638 
26,  486 
18,  749 
21,  950 

17,  650 


1,000 
pounds 
47,620 
52,  879 
65,  047 
75,  071 
77,  383 

84, 127 
97,060 
86,605 
132,  661 
111,071 

140,  971 
148,786 
143,  510 
179,  364 
194,  734 

245,  579 
340,  483 
399,  312 
313, 195 
421,  880 
328,447 
318,  969 
383,  929 
386,  227 


1,000 
pounds 

854,871 
1,091,004 

915,086 

995,043 
1, 047,  793 

851,669 
985,  321 
890,  640 
1, 049,  869 
871,  470 

875,  367 

885,  201 

863, 131 

1, 001,  528 

1, 118,  691 

1,  201, 104 
1,  319,  871 
1, 143,  891 
1,046,029 

1,  414,  228 
1, 348,  926 
1,  238, 012 
1,  305,  188 
1, 429,  742 


1,000 
bushels 
5 
18 
41 
17 
15 

10 

11 

20 

258 

118 

52 

53 

903 

12,367 

9,898 

5,208 

2,267 

3,196 

3,311 

10,229 

5,743 

125 

138 

228 


1.000 

bushels 
32 

39 
150 

184 
56 

40 

91 

383 

6,692 

2  1,035 

*107 
2  2,  622 

a  724 
1 22,  274 

»631 

s665 

'762 

2  2,  591 

551 

6,044 

3,796 

1,733 

293 

4,244 


1,000 

bushels 

600 

119 

1,077 

7 

3,103 

58 
375 
342 

41 
164 

509 
2,699 

798 
1,979 

426 

5,703 
24,139 
28,177 
11, 121 

4,780 
51,004 
14,466 
18, 013 
27,284 


■  Includes  '-Silk,  raw  or  as  reeled  from  the  cocoon,"  "Silk  waste,  and  "Silk  cocoons." 

JDoes  not  include  oatmeal. 

i  Includes  wooled  sheep  and  lamb  skins,  dry  and  green. 

4  Preliminary. 
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Table  682.— Imports  of  selected  agricultural  products,  1901-im^.— Continued 


Year  ended 
„  June  30 


1901.. 
1902.. 
1903.. 
1904.. 
1905.. 

1906.. 
1907.. 
1908.. 
1909.. 
1910.. 

19U-. 

1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 
1915.. 


1916.. 
1917... 
1818-,... 
1919... 


Wheat, 
flour 


1920... 
1921... 
1922... 
1923... 
1^24  *__ 


1,000 

barrels 

1 

(5) 

1 

47 

41 

45 

48 

40 

92 

145 

142 
159 
108 
90 
64 

330 
175 
675 
37 

159 
1,421 
619 
429 
169 


Wheat, 
includ- 
ing 
wheat 
flour 


1,000 
bushels 
603 
121 

1,080 
218 

3,286 

262 

590 
520 
457 
816 

1,147 
3,-414 
1,282 
2,384 
716 

7,188 
24,925 
31,215 
11,289 

5,496 
57,  398 
17,251 
19,946 
28,045 


Flax- 
seed 


Un- 
manu- 
factured 
tobacco 


tflOO 

bushels 

1,632 

477 

129 

213 


52 
90 

57 

594 

5,002 

10,499 
6,842 
5,294 
8,653 

10,666 

14,679 
12,394 
13,367 
8,427 

23,392 
16,170 
13,632 
25,906 
19, 577 


1,000 
pounds 
26,851 
29,429 
34,017 
31,163 


41, 126 
40,899 
35,006 
43,123 
46,853 

48,203 
54,740 
67,977 
61, 175 
45,809 

48,078 
49,105 
86,991 
83,951 

94,005 
58,923 
65,225 
75,  786 
64,341 


Flax 


lfiOO 
long  Ions 
7 
8 
8 
10 
8 


Hemp 


1,000 
long  Ions 
4 


Hops 


Jute 

and  jute 
butts 


lfiOO 
pounds 
-2,607 
2,805 
6,013 
2,758 
4,339 

10, 114 
6,212 
8,493 
7,387 
3,201 

8,558 
2,991 
8,494 
5,382 
11,651 

676 
237 
121 


2,696 
4,808 
893 
1,295 
.    761 


lfiOO 
long  tons 
103 
129 
80 
97 


104 
104 
108 
157 


65 
101 
125 
106 


108 
113 

78 
53 

77 
90 
62 

85 
84 


Licorice 
root 


1,000 
pounds 

100,106 

109, 077 
88,581 
89,463 

108,444 

102, 152 
66,116 

109,356 
97,743 
82,207 

125,135 

74,582 
105, 118 
115,  636 

65,989 

41,003 

59,400 
26,983 
42,684 

48,04] 
59, 693 
62,388 
35,339 
87,684 


Year  ended 
June  30 


1901. 
1902. 
1903.. 
1904.. 
1906.. 

1906.. 
1007.. 
1908.. 
1909.: 
1910.. 

1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 
1915.. 

1916.. 
1917.. 
1918... 
1919.. 


Manila 


1,000 

long  tons 
44 
56 
62 
66 
62 


1820.—. 

1921... 

1922..... 
1923—.. 
1924*.... 


Mo- 


Olive  oil, 
for  table 

use  8 


1,000 
gallons 
11,453 
14, 391 
17,240 
18,829 
19,478 

16,021 
24,631 
18,883 
•22,093 
31,292 

23,838 

28,828 
33,927 
61,  410 
70,840 

85,717 
110,238 
130,  731 
130,075 

164,670 

113,  414 

87,908 

161, 135 

174,037 


1,000 
gallons 
983 
1,339 
1,494 
1,714 
1,923 

2,447 
3,450 
8,799 
4,129 
3,702 

4,406 
4,837 
6,221 
6,218 
6,711 

7,224 
7,533 
2,538 
4,283 

6,813 
4,443 
7,941 
9,950 
10,784 


Opium, 
crude 


1,000 

pounds 

583 

534 
517 
573 
585 

469 
665 
286 
51T 
449 

630 
400 
508 
455 
484 

147 

87 

158 

346 

629 

77 

144 

109 

79 


Pota- 
toes 


.1,000 

bushels 

-372 

7,656 

359 

3,167 

181 

1,948 
177 
404 

8,384 


219 

13,735 

327 

3,646 

271 

210 
3,079 
1,180 

3,534 

6,941 

3,423 

2,110 

672 

564 


Rice  and 
rice  flour, 
rice  meal, 
and  bro- 
ken rice 


1,000 
pounds 
117,200 
157,  659 
169,  656 
154,222 
106,484 

166;  648 
209,603 
212,783 
222,900 
226,401 

.208,776 
190,063 

222,104 
300,195 
277, 191 

264,324 
216,049 
456,  059 
363,726 

179,930 
96,805 
73,620 
69,636 
38,  210 


Sisal 


1,000 
long  ions 
70 
90 
87 
109 
100 


99 
104 

91 
100 

.118 
114 
154 
216 
186 


143 

150 
153 

176 
159 
72 
98 
97 


■  Sugar, 
raw  and 
refined 


1,000 


3, 975, 006 
3, 031, 916 
4, 216, 108 
3,  700, 624 
3,680,933 

3,979,331 
4,391,840 
3, 371, 997 
4,189,421 
4,094,546 

3,937,978 
4,104,618 
4, 740, 041 
5,066,822 
5,420,982 

5,633,162 
5,  332,  746 
4,903,327 
5,836,048 

7,596,032 
7, 012,  679 
8,464,329 
8,733,488 
7,  530,  000 


Tea 


1,000 

pounds 

89,806 

76,579 

108, 575 

112,906 

102,707 

93,622 
86,368 
94,159 
114,917 
85,626 

102,564 
101,407 
94,815 
91,131 

96,988 

109,866 
103,384' 
151, 316 
108, 172 

97,826 

72,196 
86,142 
96,669 
105, 378 


'  Preliminary. 


i  than  500  barrels. 


■  Includes  all  oiive  oil  from  1901-1906. 
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Table  682. — Imports  of  selected  agricultural  products  1901—1924 — Continued 


Year  ended  June  30 

Beeswax 

Onions 

Plums 

and 

prunes 

Raisins 

Currants 

Dates 

Figs 

1901 , 

1,000 
pounds 
214 
409 
489 
425 
374 

688 
917 
672 
766 
972 

903 
1,077 

829 
1,412 
1,  665 

2,146 
2,686 
1,827 
2,127 

3,924 
2,215 
3,101 
4,095 
3,271 

1,000 
bushels 
774 
796 
926 
1,171 
856 

873 
1,126 
1,276 

575 
1,024 

1,615 
1,436 

789 

1,115 

829 

816 
1,768 
1,313 

152 

1,884 
689 
2,488 
1,781 
1,406 

1,000 
pounds 
746 
622 
634 
494 
672 

497 
323 
335 
296 

1,000 
pounds 
3,861 
6,684 
6,716 
6,868 
4,042 

12,416 
3,967 
9,132 
5,794 
6,043 

2,479 
3,256 
2,580 
4,  655 
2,809 

1,024 

1,850 
844 
120 

13,  897 
43,269 
18,363 
12,335 
5,745 

1,000 
pounds 
16,049 
36,239 
33,878 
38,348 
31, 743 

37, 078 
38,393 
33,663 
32,482 
33,326 

33,440 
33, 151 
30,844 
32, 033 
30,  361 

26,  373 

10,477 

5,168 

842 

38, 225 
50,178 
49, 467 
18,924 
17,156 

1,000 

pounds 
20,014 
21,681 
43,815 
21,058 
19,257 

22,436 
31, 271 
24,058 
21,869 
22,694 

29,505 
26,208 
34,305 
34,074 
24,949 

31,075 

25, 485 

6,573 

20,192 

36,  893 
35,267 
46,  742 
52, 037 
44, 143 

1.000 
pounds 
9,934 

1902 . 

11,087 

1903 

16,482 

1904 _ 

13, 178 

1905 

13,364 

1906 

17,562 

1907 

24,346 

1908 

18,837 

1909 

15,236 

1910 

17,362 

1911—- 

23,460 

1912—- 

18,765 

1913— 

16, 838 

1914—. 

19,285 

1915 

20,780 

1916 

7,153 

1917 

16,480 

1918 - 

10, 473 

1919 

9,239 

1920 

28,552 

1921 

25,424 

1922 

43, 139 

1923 

36,585 

1924* 

31,668 

Hides  and  skins,  other  than 
furs 

Macaroni, 
vermi- 
celli, 
and  all 
similar 
prepara- 
tions 

Lemons 

Oranges 

Year  ended  June  30 

Cattle 

Goat 

Other 
than  cat- 
tle and 
goat 

Walnuts 

1901 

1,000 
pounds 
129, 175 
148,  628 
131,  644 

85,  370 
113,177 

156,155 
134,  671 
98,  353 
192,  252 
318,004 

150, 128 
251,  013 
268,  042 
279, 963 
344,341 

434, 178 
386,600 
267,  500 
253, 877 

439, 461 
198,  573 
204,936 
405,383 
176,  475 

1,000 
pounds 
73, 746 
88,039 
85, 114 
86,339 
97,804 

111,  097 
101,202 
63,641 
104,048 
115,845 

86,914 
95,341 
96,250 
84,759 
66,547 

100,  657 
105,  640 
66,933 
89,005 

126,996 
41,728 
83,536 
89,401 
65,881 

1,000 
pounds 
77,990 
89,458 
102,  340 
103,025 
126,  894 

158,045 
135,  111 
120,  771 
148,254 
174,  771 

137, 850 
191,415 
207,904 
196,  348 
137, 439 

208,835 

207. 967 

98,  0S4 

105,260 

232, 113 
111,891 
104,  433 
163, 401 
110, 137 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
pounds 
148,  515 
164,075 
152,004 
171, 923 
139,084 

138,717 
157,  860 
178,  490 
135, 184 
160,  215 

134,969 
145,  639 
151,416 

1,000 
pounds 
50,333 
52, 742 
56. 872 
35;  893 
28,881 

31, 134 

21,267 

18,  397 

8,436 

4,676 

7,672 
7,629 
12,253 

1,000 
pounds 

1902...   .                             

1903 _ _. 

28,788 
40,224 
53, 441 

77,926 
87,  721 
97,234 
85,114 

113,  773 

114,  779 
108,231 
106,501 
126,129 

56,542 

21,  790 

3,473 

670 

592 

800 
1,297 
1,992 
3,254 
3,870 

12,363 

1904 

23,671 

1905 

21,684 

1900 

24,917 

1907 

32,598 

1908 

28,887 

1909..- 

26,168 

1910 

33,641 

1911 

33, 619 

1912— - 

37,214 

1913 

26,662 

1914    . 

37,196 

1916     - 

33, 446 

1916    . 

36,859 

1917    . 

38,725 

1918 

23,289 

1919 - 

(') 

(') 

(') 
101,  592 
122,  818 
75,297 

(') 

Q 
(' 
(') 
(') 
8  246 

10,937 

1920.—   . 

44,783 

1921 .-- 

23,166 

1922 _._ 

60,  233 

1923 

37,  520 

1924* __ 

37, 010 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Compiled  from  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of 
the  United  States,  1901-1918,  and  Monthly  Summaries  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  June, 
1920-1924,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

Where  figures  are  lacking,  either  there  were  no  imports  or  they  were  not  separately  classified  for  publica- 
tion. 

»  Preliminary.  '  Value  only  given.  8  Beginning  Jan.  1. 
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-    Table  683. — Exports  and  imports  of  selected  forest  products,  1901-1924- 


Domestic  exports 

Imports 

Year  ended 
June  30 

Lumber 

Eosin 

Spirits 
of  tur- 
pentine 

Tim- 
ber, 

hewn 
and 

sawed 

Cam- 
phor, 
crude 

Rubber 
gums, 
total 

Lumber 

Shellac 
i 

Boards, 

deals, 

and 

planks 

Staves 

Boards, 
deals, 

planks, 

and 

other 

sawed 

Shin- 
gles 

Wood 
pulp 

1901 

1,000 
Mfeet 
1,102 
943 
1,066 
1,427 
1,283 

'   1,344 
1,624 
1,548 
1,358 
1,684 

2,032 
2,307 
2,550 
.2,405 
1,129 

1,177 
1,042 
1,068 
1,073 

1,618 
1,269 
1,543 
1,549 
1,867 

Thou- 
sands 
47,363 
46,999 
55,  879 
47,420 
48,286 

67,686 
51,120 
61,  697 
52,683 
49,784 

65,726 
64,163 
89,006 
77,151 
39,297 

67,538 
61,  469 
63,207 
62,753 

80,791 

66,710 
35,162 
57,466 
60,868 

1,000 
barrels 
2,821 
2,636 
2,396 
2,685 
2,310 

2,439 
2,661 
2,713 
2,170 
2,144 

2,190 
2,474 
2,806 
2,418 
1,372 

1,571 

1,639 

1,071 

882 

1,322 

877 

786 

1,040 

1,208 

1,000 
gallons 
20,241 
19, 178 
16,  379 
17,203 
15,895 

15,981 
15,855 
19,533 
17,602 
15,588 

14,818 
19,599 
21,094 
18,901 
9,464 

9,310 
'  8,842 

5,095 
8,065 

7,461 
9,742 

10,  786 
9,012 

11,194 

1,000 

Mfeet 
690 
477' 
570 
604 
533 

595 
640 
522 
419 
491 

632 
438 
512 
441 
174 

201 

184 
106 
92 

234 
123 
268 
383 
815 

1,000 
pounds 
2,176 
1,831 
2,472 
2,820 
1,904 

1,669 
3,138 
2,814 
1,990 
3,007 

3,726 
2,155 
3,709 
3,477 
3,729 

4,574 
6,886 
3,638 
2,623 

4,026 
2,093 
.1,592 
3,498 
1,955 

1,000 
pounds 
64,927 
67,790 
69,312 
74,328 
87,004 

81,109 
106,  748 

85, 810 
114,599 
154,621 

146,744 
175,966 
170,  747 
161,777 
196,122 

304,183 

364,914 
414, 984 
422,215 

660,610 
371,300 
678,  512 
810,  028 
633,489 

1,000 
Mfeet 
491 
666 
721 
589 
711 

950 
934 
791 
846 
1,064 

872 
905 
1,091 
929 
939 

1,218 

1,175 

1,283 

977 

1,492 

920 

1,124 

1,958 
1,786 

1,000 
M 
556 
708 
724 
770 
759 

901 
881 
988 
1,058 
763 

643 
515 
560 
895 
1,487 

1,769 
1,924 
1,878 
1,757 

2,152 
1,831 
2,190 
2,695 
2,417 

1,000 
pounds 
9,609 
9,065 
11,591 
10,933 
10,701 

15,780 
17,786 
13,  362 
19, 185 
29,402 

16,495 
18,  746 
21,  912 
16,720 
24,153 

25, 818 
32,540 
22,913 
14,269 

34,151 

23,872 
30,768 
32, 773 
28,512 

1,000 
long 
tons 
47 

1902. 

67 

1903 -- 

117 

1904 

145 

1905    

168 

1906              .  — 

157 

1907__. 

213 

1908 — 

238 

1909 

274 

1910 

378 

1911— L 

492 

1912 

478 

1913 — 

503 

1914.. 

1915 : 

60S 

.,  688 

1916 

507; 

19171 

699 

1918 

604 

1919 

475 

1920 

727 

1921 

624 

1922 

902 

1923 '. 

1,293 

1924' 

1,187 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Ecsearch.  Compiled  from  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of 
the  United  States,  1901-1918,  and  Monthly  Summaries  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  XlmtedBtates,  June, 
1920-1924,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

'Preliminary. 

Table  684. — Destination  of  principal  farm  products  exported  from  the   United 

States,  19SS-19U 


Article  and  country  to  which 
exported 

Year  ended  June  30 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

ACTUALS  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 
Cattle: 

Number 
4,930 
3,831 
6,799 

Number 
1,443 
1,601 
2,529 

Number 

2,398 

962 

3,046 

1 

26,006 

3 

345 

Per 

cent 

3.2 

2.5 

3.7 

Per 

cent 

2.3 

2.6 

4.1 

Per 
cent 
7.3 

2.9 

Cuba     

9.3 

(») 

106,131 

34,158 

432 

49,223 

6,417 

273 

68.3 

22.0 

.3 

80.1 

10.4 

.5 

79.4 

(') 

1.1 

Total 

155, 281 

61,486 

32,761 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Horses: 

107 

2,915 

782 

221 

1L747 

1,206 

320 

529 

4 

2,496 

491 

10 

3,802 

1,214. 

158 

466 

40 

1,754 

604 

41 

7,579: 

•  '  '    .    1.011 

110 

564 

.6 

16  4 

4.4 

1.2 

65.9 

.  «.£ 

.  U.  8 

2.9 

.1 

28.9 

5.7 

.1 

44.0. 

14.0 

L8 

5.4 

;'.'» 

a  5.0 

Cuba.. 

5.2 

.4 
64.* 

•  .8.6 

4.8 

Total 

17,827 

8,641 

11,693 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1  Less  than  0.05  per  cent. 
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Takus  684, — Destination  of  principal  farm  products  exported  fmm  l&t   United 
States,  19n-l9e&—£(mtin\v& 


Article  and  country  to  which 

Year 

ended  June  30 

exported 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

ANIMALS  AND  ANIMAL  PEODUCTS— COntd. 

Butter: 

Pounds 
874.712 
780,  flU 
1,817 
456,037 
67, 168 
866,259 
429,292 

1,637,662 
698,162 
266,233 
276,549 
572,227 
585,868 

J>oim4s 
76,314 

767,108 
2, -228 
615,399 
81,201 
004,158 
350,809 

1,433,315 
657,793 
234,-975 
354,889 

1408,128 
£44,490 

Pounds 

42, 085 

804,905 

64,685 

512,  453 

149,  805 

843,245 

209,866 

791,720 

7S9, 120 

518,  248 

249,  749 

51 

499, 872 

Per 

cent 

11.7 

10.4 

(') 

6.1 

.9 

11.5 

5.7 

21.8 

9.3 

3.5 

3.7 

7.6 

7.8 

Per 

cent 

.8 

,8.2 

V) 
JB.  5 
.5 
9.S 
3.8 

15.2 
7.0 
2.5 
8.S 

36.2 
5.9 

Per 

cent 

14.8 

1.2 

HaiS    ... -, 

fl4 

2.8 
J5.5 
3.9 

14.0 

13.6 

S.8 
4.6 
I') 

Other  countries _....-„_.„ 

9.2 

Total 

7,511,997 

9,409,837 

5, 426, 299 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Qheese: 

1,  288,537 

182,352 

1,448,  ,039 

1, 497, 279 

270,681 

80(7,936 
358,381 
11,482, 
92,585 
288,34,7 
757,617 
472,886 

660,943 

190,980 

1,496,424 

1,037,719 

276,221 

638,867 

344,933 

51,500 

104,799 

18,054 

3,  296,  276 

298, 605 

264,967 

114,722 

1,122,695 

824,468 
280,679 

518,422 
339,  431 
107,874 

97,980 
3,489 

65, 046 
198,538 

17.2 

2.4 

19.4 

20.0 

3.6 

10.8 

4.8 
.-2 
1.2 
3.9 
10.1 
.6.4 

.7.8 

2.3 

17.7 

12.3 

-  3.3 

8.0 
4.1 

.6 
1.2 

.1 
39,0 
S.S 

■6.7 

2.9 

Cuba - 

28.5 

31.0 

7.1 

Other  West  Indies  (including  B»r- 

13.2 

8.6 

Thili  ppine  Islands  

2.7 
2.5 
.1 
1.7 

5.0 

Tutal . 

7, 471, 452 

8,448,321 

3,938,311 

100.0 

100. 0 

WO.0 

Beet,  canoed: 

14,344' 

173,800 
28,«82 
51,135 
■6,249 
13,181 
22,802 

102,059 
84,-385 
46,4175 

344, 142 
22,  701 
94,610 

2,  463,  365 
280,  386  . 

38,021 
93,900 
89,166 
1J6,  252 
10,944 
82, 192 
44,202 
58,885 
81, 189 
64,663 

436,235 
28,454 
291,241 
722, 441 
194,  695 

13,650 

31,735 

35,230 

9,459 

6,973 

387,733 

57,852 

45,  887 

77,627 

52,264 

118,025 
37,788 
113,  388 
303, 680 
253,416 

.4 
4.6 
.8 
1.4 
.2 
.4 
.6 
2.7 
2.2 
1.3 

9.2 

.6 

2.5 

65.7 

7.4 

1.6 
4.1 
3,9 
S.1 
.6 
2.3 
1.9 
2.6 
3.5 

as 

18.4 

1.2 

128 

31.2 

8.3 

.9 

2.1 

■Cuba .__.: 

2.3 

PutehEastlniJies 

Fianch  Guiana 

.6 

.5 

25.1 

3.7 

3.« 

5.6 

3.4 

Other  West  ladies  (including  Ber- 

7.6 

2.4 

7.3 

19.7 

16.4 

Tetal 

3,  748,  486  , 

2,  312, 480 

1,544,707 

100.0 

100.-0  ; 

100.0 

Beef,  piekledandothercar-ed: 

698,384  | 
425,220 

1,079, -987  , 
136,133 
308,  725 

1,  390,i643  i 
405,829 
954,136' 
178, 386  ■ 

6,942,314. 

3,  481,  £35 . 

4, 986,  m 
272,  820  . 
3,  513,473, 
-2,0Wi,.S41. 

383, 751 
817,  731 

1,460,891 
175, 718 
196,700 

1, 137,  500 
481,  000 
462,936 
190,  989 

6, 627, 439 

1,  785, 320 

5, 308,  574 

259,  924 

3, 084, 799 

1,831, 991 

384,705 

1,277,336 

1, 066,  340 

123,  317 

103,820, 

855,  750 ' 

338,  675 ' 

447,215' 

62, 462 , 

7,  420,  262 

1, 105,  581 ' 

4,875,662 

223,229 

1,  667,  457 ' 

1, 899,  470 ' 

2.8 

1.6 

4.0 

.5 

.1.2! 

5.2 

1.5 

3.6 

.1 

25.9 

13.0 

18. 6 ' 
1.0 

1X1 : 
7.5' 

1.5 
3.4 
6..0, 

.7 
.6 

4.7; 
20 ; 

1.9 
.8 

27.4 
7.4: 

21.0  ! 

1.1  = 

12  8, 

7.6' 

1.8 

5.8 

4.9 

Cuba.. 

.6 

.6 

Dutsch  (SuiartB „_. 

3.9 

French  iluiana, .- 

1.5 

2.0 

.3 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador. I 

Other      West      Indies      (including  • 
Bermuda) 

United  KingdoBi _.. 

24.0 
5.1 

$2.3 
1.0 
7.6 
8.7 

•Cotol : 

56,774,124^ 

24, 185,  263 

21,  850,  981  ! 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1  Less  than  0.05  per  cent. 
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Table  684. — Destination  of  principal  farm  products  exported  from  the  United 
States,  1982-1924 — Continued 


Article  and  country  to  which 
exported 


ANIMALS  AND  ANIMAL  PBODUCTS— COntd. 


Oleooil: 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France.- ;. 

Germany. 

-    Greece - — 

Netherlands. 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador. 

Norway 

Sweden 

Turkey  in  Europe. 

United  Kingdom 

Other  countries 


Total. 


Lord  compounds  containing  animal  tats: 
..    Bermuda 

British  West  Africa. 

Canada - 

Central  America.- 

Chile , - - 

Cuba 

Dominican  Republic 

Dutch  West  Indies 

Germany ... 

Haiti..: 

Jamaica 

Mexico- 

Netherlands - 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador 

Norway — 

Panama 

Switzerland 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Ukraine. 

United  Kingdom. 

Virgin  Islands- 

Other  countries 


Total- 


Bacon: 

Belgium 

Canada 

Cuba 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Italy. 

Mexico 

:    Netherlands .... 

Norway 

Sweden 

United  Kingdom. 

Other  countries.... 


Total  - 


Hams  and  shoulders,  cured: 

Belgium.. 

Canada 

Cuba 

Dominican  Republic 

France - 

Mexico- 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador. 

-"Tanaina 

United  Kingdom 

Other  countries 


Total  . 


Year  ended  June  J 


1922 


Poundt 
1,472,347 
2,  493,  656 
3,892,117 

14, 878,  393 
1,877,494 

46,829,929 
1, 168, 096 

15,966,477 
2, 676,  865 

11, 148,  201 

11,081,989 
3,898,686 


117,174,260 

157,360 

82,883 

416,069 

1,306,627 

7,835 

3,965,013 

41,851 

253,407 

3,046,988 

1,883,097 

232,990 

7, 277,  069 

18,133 

88,374 

1,  397,  358 

582,151 

44,608 

1,  571, 869 

987, 189 

4,  029,  319 

295,826 

2,642,160 


30, 328, 176 


53, 
2, 

20, 

9, 

6, 

184, 

8, 


743, 147 
621,  627 
461,  552 
623,  419 
363,454 
252,  825 
481,361 
416, 136 
847,482 
146,692 
749,  329 
703,155 
738,  774 


360,548,952 

9,690,036 

10,663,674 

9,070,883 

321,305 

889,958 

482,578 

472,999 

233,  566,  413 

6,589,692 


1923 


Pounds 
1,  666,  677 
2,581,795 
245,712 

13, 987,  064 
1, 190,  630 

47,052,838 
1,522,240 

12, 133,  362 
2,383,367 
4, 123,  958 

14,967,025 
3,102,720 


104, 956, 378 


76,  933 

78,051 

64,281 

748,478 

166,690 

1,413,867 

46,307 

271,488 

3,473 

1,444,849 

165,905 

2,692,365 

80,228 

112,  614 

735,077 

357,609 


400,339 


1,  575,  543 
130,556 
686,187 


11, 139,  730 


23,216,436 
9,925,008 

24,829,609 
2,456,068 
7,768,436 

74,441,278 

9,259,366 

395,  045 

30,971,830 

12,268,781 

9,  768,  261 

188, 274,  240 

14, 771,  022 


271, 641, 786 


408,334,340 


13,  978,  797 

19,  535,  778 

12,  784,  118 

325,649 

2, 142,  135 

1,  027,  949 

648,577 

630,989 

259,  352,  777 

8,842,306 


1924 


Pounds 
1, 843,  777 

3,  279,  632 

19,111 
11, 218, 141 

4,  761,  951 
41,649,811 

1,  282,  125 
12, 142,  884 

1,223,004 

18,901 

12, 177, 381 

3, 348,  333 


92, 965,  001 


39,108 
64,269 

141, 132 

701,  491 
91,698 

930,-353 
36,099 

236,185 
94,198 
1,498,345 
50,668 
1,307,222 
90,993 
94,727 
86,150 

315,049 


19,281 


266,037 
283,383 
661, 978 


6,907,366 

16,089,326 

9,975,533 

26,065,330 

1, 601,  989 

14, 941,  288 

80,  390,  080 

38,  399,  216 

414,907 

37,  111,  960 

10,427,177 

6,876,016 

161,  028,  296 

20,188,926 


1922      1923       1924 


Per 

cent 
1.3 
2.1 
3.3 

12.7 
1.6 

39.8 
1.0 

13.6 
2.3 
9.5 
9.5 
3.3 


100.0 


.5 

.3 

1.4 

4.3 

(') 

13.1 

.1 

.8 

10.0 

6.2 

.8 

24.0 

.1 

.3 

4.6 

1.9 

.1 

5.2 

3.3 

13.3 

1.6 

8.7 


180.0 


4.8 
3.1 
6.7 
1.0 
2.7 

16.2 
.7 
.1 
6.9 
2.6 
1.9 

62.7 
2.6 


Per 
cent 

1.0 

2.6 

.2 

13:3 

1.1 
44.8 

1.5 
11.6 

2.3 

3.9 
14.3 

2.9 


100.0 


.7 

.7 

.6 

6.7 

1.  B 

12.7 

.4 

2.4 

(*> 

13.0 

1.4 

24.2 

.7 

1.0 

6.6 

3.2 


3.6 


14.1 

1.2 
5.3 


423,500,044     100.0 


319,  269, 073 


21,184,772 

16,  778,  985 

14,  249,  467 

332,694 

4, 586, 967 

1,063,290 

804,218 

983,826 

307,771,027- 

13,808,488 


381, 663,  734 


3.6 

3.9 

3.3 

.1 

.3 

.3 

.2 

.2 

86.9 

2.1 


ioao 


100.  o 


5.7 

2.4 

6.1 

.6 

1.9 

18.3 

2.3 

■     .1 

7.6 

3.0 

2.4 

46.1 

316 


ioao 


4.4 

6.1 

4.0 

.1 

.7 

.3 

.2 

.2 

81.2 

2.8 


ioao 


Pa 
cent 
2.0 

3.6 

w  „ 

12.1 
6.1 

44.8 
1.4 

13.1 
1.S 

°kl 
3.6 


ioao 


.6 

.9 

2.0 

ia2 

1.3 

13.5 

.6 

3.4 

1.4 

SLT 

.7 

18.9 

1.3 

1.4 

1.2 

4.6 


3.8 
4.1 
8.2 


100.0 


3.8 
24 
6.2 
.4 

3.6 

iao 

9.1 

.1 

as 

26 

1.6 

38.0 

4.8 


ioao 


6.6 

4.4 

3.7 

.1 

1.2 

.8 

.2 

.8 

8tt7 

3.5 


ioao 


i  Less  than  0.05  per  cent. 
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Table  684. — Destination  of  principal  farm  products  exported  from  the   United 
States,  1922-1924 — Continued 


Year  ended  June  30 

exported 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

ANIMALS  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS — COntd. 

Lard: 

Pounds 
43, 591,  420 
8, 852,  480 
73, 926,  475 
6,  922,  941 
3, 050, 146 
3,  601,  343 
37, 069,  312 
260,  716, 401 

1,  431,  574 
9,  051,  392 

44,  436,  678 

42,  830,  644 

5, 118,  918 

2,  716,  022 
5, 389,  666 
3, 830,  264 

244,465,234 

669, 156 

14, 820,  530 

Pounds 
50, 472, 076 
14, 318, 375 
87,  897,  540 
5,  699, 646 
4,  200,  001 
4, 518,  308 
37,  801,  672 
328,  111,  752 

1,  763,  529 
29, 570,  822 
44, 951,  072 
47,  802,  425 

7,799,400 
6, 708,  091 
5,941,685 

2,  789,  067 
241, 144,  099 

2, 192, 440 
28, 959,  805 

Pounds 

40,634,402 

15,230,837 

92,  082,  570 

7,  364,  675 

4,148,800 

4, 052, 907 

32, 616,  060 

329, 792, 983 

2,  238,  622 

77, 209,  556 

45, 809,  783 

71, 570,  259 

10, 133,  557 

3, 279,  220 

5, 498, 148 

2,  722, 105 

240,007,876 

2,101,955 

28,404,173 

Per 

cent 

5.4 

1.0 

9.0 

.9 

.4 

.4 

4.6 

32.1 

.2 

1.1 

5.5 

6.3 

.6 

.3 

.7 

.5 

30.1 

.1 

1.8 

Per 

cent 

5.3 

1.5 

9.2 

.6 

.4 

.5 

4.0 

34.4 

.2 

3.1 

4.7 

5.0 

.8 

.7 

.6 

.3 

25.3 

.2 

3.2 

Per 
cent 

4.8 

1.* 

9.1 

.7 

.4 

.4 

3.2 

32.  * 

Haiti _ _ 

.2 

Italy... 

7.6 

4.6 

7.1 

Peru.  _ 

1.0 

.3 

;i 

.3 

23. 8 

Venezuela 

.1 

2.8 

Total _. 

812, 379, 396 

952, 641,  705 

1,014,89S,388 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Lard,  neutral: 

641,869 

1,  238,  503 
2, 618,  949 
5, 910,  743 

664,227 
4, 444,  394 
1,219,633 

2,  019, 690 
815, 032 

971, 168 
1, 212, 976 
2,  059, 671 
8,778,345 

784,  755 
4,314,719 
1, 439,  750 
5, 476,  907 
1, 455,  788 

801,  047 
1,284,990 
2, 411,  557 
8,027,907 

999,405 
3, 293, 354 
1,  401,  896 
4,  609,  418 
1, 409. 407 

3.3 

6.3 
13.4 
30.2 

3.4 
22.7 

6.2 
10.3 

4.2 

3.7 
4.6 
7.8 

33.1 
3.0 

16.3 
5.4 

20.7 
5.4 

3.3 

6.3 

10.* 

3a  i 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador.- 

4.1 

13.  S 

Sweden _      .    . 

6.8 

United  Kingdom ; 

19.8 

6.3 

Total .-.....'. 

19, 572, 940 

26, 494, 079 

24, 238, 981 

100.0 

100.0 

100.8 

Pork,  pickled: 

628,129 

696,260 

667,  479 

2, 711, 473 

10,866,771 

1,319,231 

1,  746,  028 

1,  222,  747 
4,  766,  298 
1, 257,  909 
4, 913,  655 

2,  834,  176 

328,441 
972, 334 
708,250 
3, 377,  783 
13, 348,  745 
1, 379,  111 
3,  523,  805 
1, 269,  842 
5,265,840 
1, 567,  944 
5. 852, 630 
3,  339,  031 

723,541 
776. 440 
676, 121 
3, 083.  656 
8,436.029 
4, 411,  895 
3, 308,  849 
1,304,729 
5, 164,  915 
2,  349, 184 
4, 105,  706 
3, 137,  734 

1.9 
2.1 
1.7 
8.1 

32.4 
3.9 
6.2 
3.6 

14.2 
3.8 

14.7 
8.4 

.8 
2.4 
1.7 
8.3 

32.6 
3.4 
8.6 
3.1 

12.9 
3.8 

14.3 

ai 

l.S 

2.1 

British  Honduras 

1.3 

8.2 

Canada 

22.5 

Cuba- 

11$ 

8.3 

Haiti , ...  . 

3.6 

13.8 

Norway  .      __     ._ 

6.3 

United  Kingdom 

Other  countries 

11.8 

as 

Total-- 

33,  610, 146 

40,  933,  766 

37, 469,  399 

100.0 

100.0 

100.8 

VEGETABLE   PRODUCTS 

Cotton: 

Austria.- 

2, 003, 919 

93, 136, 041 

100,  583,  080 

67, 196,  247 

397,  059 

410,024,663 

808,  336,  738 

234,  295, 06S 

447,  683,  525 

3, 097, 263 

48, 101, 703 

3, 261, 395 

9, 081, 134 

10, 277, 523 

170, 775,  695 

26, 827, 106 

2, 476,  800 

903, 371, 622 

17,  952,  170 

1,478,876 

92,884,508 

108,  525,  863 

11,  556,  176 

495,  567 

352,  099,  567 

472,  823,  551 

286,034,186 

339,  579,  297 

7,  745,  906 

37;  809,  219 

2, 099,  248 

11,111,022 

14, 106, 863 

125,121,820 

30, 295, 627 

1,569,927 

701,503,949 

29,  890,  975 

1,072,094 

84,484,106 

75, 865,  482 

13,812,830 

26,227 

375,  712,  020 

672,  777,  063 

281,  866,  511 

291, 978, 531 

540,865 

56,  227,  936 

2, 468,  546 

4,  377, 654 

9, 372,  335 

108, 126, 492 

36, 161, 419 

1, 969, 616 

847,447,334 

85,  069,  327 

.1 
2.8 
3.0 
2.0 

(1>„ 
12.2 

24.1 

7.0 

13.3 

.1 

1.4 

.1 

.3 

.3 

5.1 

.8 

.1 

26.9 

.4 

.1 

3.6 

4.1 

.4 

(') 

13.4 

18.0 

10.9 

12.9 

.3 

1.4 

.1 

.4 

.5 

4.8 

1.2 

.1 

26.7 

1.2 

C) 
2.8 

Belgium..           

2.8 

China 

,i 

12.7 

22.8 

Italy 

9.8 

9.8 

<% 

Netherlands _ 

.1 

.1 

Portugal 

.3 

Spain - 

3.7 

Sweden 

1.2 

Switzerland 

.1 

28.7 

Other  countries 

2.9 

Total 

5,368,878,748 

2,626,732,147 

2,949,356,388 

100.0 

100.0 

100.8 

s  than  0.05  per  cent. 
29283*— tbk  1924- 
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Table  684. — Destination  of  principal  farm  products  exported  from  the   United 
States,  1922-1924 — Continued 


Article  and  country  to  which 
exported 


vegetable  PEODuCTs— continued 


Fruits: 

Apples,  fresh  * — 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Canada 

Cuba 

Denmark 

Germany , 

Mexico 

Norway 

Sweden , 

United  Kingdom.. 
Other  countries-  -. 


Total. 


Apples,  fresh — 

Argentina 

Brazil. 

Canada 

Cuba 

Denmark 

Germany 

Mexico 

Norway 

Sweden 

United  Kingdom. 
Other  countries . . . 

Total , 


Apples,  dried — 

Argentina 

Belgium 

Canada 

China 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Germany _. 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Sweden. 

United  Kingdom.. 
Other  countries... 


Total. 


Apricots^  dried-* 

Belgium 

Canada 

Denmark 

France.. 

Germany.  __ 

Japan _ _, 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Norway 

Sweden 

United  Kingdom.. 
Other  countries... 


Total. 


Oranges- 
Canada 

United  Kingdom. 

Other  countries- .. 

Total 


Prunes- 
Belgium.. 
Canada... 
Denmark. 

France 

Germany. 


Year  ended  June  30 


1922 


Boxen 
4,200 

8,280 

264,  677 

10,865 

23,  587 

2 

26,011 

57,  534 

33,  399 

939,  675 

27,  204 


1, 394,  934 


Barrels 

7,857 

6,774 

44,  824 

20,  523 

9,031 

74 

20,983 

27,  839 

2,803 

4.58,  227 

30,  246 


629, 181 


Pounds 

20,609 

306,180 

22,753 

93, 448 

1, 309, 312 

273,500 

1,327,993 

1,281,310 

4, 603,  615 

505,  074 

1,3.56,597 

1, 047, 420 

282, 410 


12,  431, 121 


718,651 

659, 949 

1,237,817 

3, 858,  817 

2,  477,  502 
220, 170 

1, 642, 587 
284,150 
808,752 
879, 145 

3,  585, 399 
362, 670 


16,  735, 609 


Boxes 
1,531,364 
17,515 
91,959 


1,640,838 


Pounds 

3, 945, 320 

14,253,357 

4, 133, 1S7 

25,063,197 

16,669,695 


1923 


Boxes 

60, 777 
39,550 

347,  919 
49,  973 
21,  969 
14,483 

103,  824 

128,537 

25,  254 

2,  503,  633 

195,  325 


3,491,244 


Barrels 

13,083 

1,602 

47,  005 

20, 156 

7 

18 

4,414 

13,  261 

1,180 

480,  437 

11,418 


592,  581 


Pounds 
53, 735 

402, 105 

250,  246 
52,  332 

991,  536 

619,  591 
1, 124,  350 

836,265 
3,  761,  850 

898, 108 
1,  674,  426 
1,677,141 

475,  565 


12,817,250 


394.  945 
802,  276 
243, 494 
308,111 
323,  556 
405,  946 
897,500 
226,  795 
085,  049 
801,447 
246,608 
459,  456 


11, 193, 183 


Boxes 
1, 674, 106 
27,572 
97,  535 


1,  799, 213 


Pounds 
2, 515, 887 

13,  951,  017 
2,003,032 

28,  586,  389 
283,056 


Boxes 

86,716 

84,543 

645, 817 

85,425 

118,238 

476,  633 

126,  223 

175,  862 

179,  274 

3,601,826 

557,642 


6, 198, 199 


Barrels 
26,794 
232 
45,  459 
24,  537 
26,  428 
42,  568 
1,749 
30,  244 
78,  768 

1,734,786 
20, 676 


2,032,241 


1922       1923       1924 


Per 
cent 


19.0 
.7 
1.7 

(') 
1.9 
4.1 
2.4 

67.4 


ioo.o 


1.2 
1.1 
7.1 
3.3 
1.4 

0) 
3.3 
4.4 
.4 

72.8 
5.0 


100.0 


Pounds 

111,  049 

394, 650 

*      70, 439 

65,  692 

1,  585,  798 
439, 134 
249,  303 

12,211,971 

9,  384, 147 

480, 481 

2,  594.  713 
2, 171,  010 

651.  952 


30,410,389     100.0 


.2 

2.5 

.2 

.8 

10.5 

2.2 
10.7 
10.3 
37.0 

4.1 
10.9 

8.4 

2.2 


1,911,302 
2, 152,  860 
3,  593,  724 

647, 575 
9,  252,  229 

396,  348 
9,  896, 676 

143, 015 
1, 455, 814 
1, 670,  550 
6, 419,  033 
1, 237,  552 


38,  776,  678 


Boxes 
2,334,329 
80, 074 
177, 405 


2,  591, 808 


Pounds 
3, 522, 493 

15,209,349 
2, 935, 746 
3.  694,  49n 

51, 125,  557 


4.3 

3.9 

7.4 

23.1 

14.8 

1.3 

9.8 

1.7 

4.8 

5.3 

21.4 

2.2 


100.0 


93.4 
1.0 
5.  6 


100.0 


3.6 
13.0 

3.8 
22.9 
15.2 


Per 

cent 

1.7 

1.1 

10.0 

1.4 

.6 

.4 

3.0 

3.7 

.7 

71.7 

5.7 


100.0 


2.2 
.3 

7.9 
3.4 
0) 
(') 

.7 
2.2 

.2 

81.1 

2.0 


100.0 


.4 
3.1 
2.0 

.4 

7.7 
4.8 
8.8 
6.5 
29.3 
7.0 
13.  1 
13.1 
3.8 


100.0 


3.5 
7.2 
11.1 
29.5 
2.9 
3.6 
8.0 
2.0 
9.7 
7.2 
11.1 
4.2 


100.0 


93.1 
1.6 
5.4 


100.0 


3.2 
17.6 

2.5 

33.6 

.3 


•  Less  than  0.05  per  cent. 


!  Included  in  "Apples,  fresh— Barrels"  prior  to  Jan.  1, 1922. 
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Table   684. — Destination,  of  -principal  farm   products  exported  from  the   United 
State*,  1922-192% — Continued 


Year 

ended  June  30 

exported 

3922 

1923 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

vegetable  Pitoi/ucTS— continued 

Fruits— Continued. 
Primes—  Continued. 

Pounds 
700,885 

4,441,902 

1,204,320 
563,  781 

5, 489, 977 
JO,  561, 264 

3, 37!,  248 

Pounds 
1,029,362 
1,771,449 
1,  520,  969 
742,  431 
4, 864, 105 
18,  905,  239 
5, 076,  736 

Pounds 
812,  708 

12,015, 176 
1,428,849 
1,233,414 
7,047,009 

30,160,016 
7,  263,  072 

Per 

cent 

.6 

4.1 

1.1 

.5 

5.0 

27.0 

3.2 

Per 

cent 

1.3 

2.2 

1.9 

.9 

6.1 

23.9 

6.6 

Per 

cent 
.6 

8.8 

1.0 

.9 

5.2 

22.1 

5.3 

109,  398, 133 

79, 228,  753 

130,  448,  485 

100.0 

100.0 

ino.o 

Baisins— 

27,365,435 

163, 601 

191,786 

2.  722,  984 

773,421 

477,  we 

2,  086,  978 

14, 447,  997 

1,409,812 

30,764,423 
1,320,312 
2,  774,  732 
4, 632,  227 
1, 254, 672 
0,  5*6,  300 
5,002,815 

37,411,094 
4,  195,  787 

34, 093, 277 
4,  962,  089 
4,  705,  554 
7,695,360 
1, 586, 097 
4, 107, 251 
4,079,832 

20,  607, 010 
6,313,974 

55. 1 

.3 

.4 

5.5 

1.6 

1.0 

4.2 

29.1 

2.8 

32.7 
1.4 
3.0 
4.9 
1.3 
7.0 
5.4 

39.  S 
4.5 

38.7 

5.6 

5.3 
8.7 
1.8 

4.7 

4.6 

23.4 

7.2 

Total - 

49,630,114 

S3,  962,  362 

88,151,644 

100.0 

ioao 

100.0 

Fruits,  canned  3 — 

Dollars 
149, 831 
679,743 
38,601 
229,878 
435, 683 
107,  689 
■64,991 
46,471 
13,  688, 171 
933,061 

Pounds 

1,  515, 930 

10, 191,  798 

4,  021, 997 

2, 198,  419 

6, 454, 478 

1,941,947 

932, 074 

1,011,011 

104,  760, 873 

14,191,477 

Poumds 

4, 413, 633 

10,  .364,  680 

6,  573, 053 

1,149,410 

3,340,040 

3,009,816 

738,177 

658,  346 

120,394,446 

15,183,478 

.9 

4.1 

.2 

1.4 

2.7 

.7 

.4 

.3 

83.6 

6.7 

.7 

4.9 

2.0 

1.1 

3.1 

.9 

.4 

.5 

79.5 

6.9 

2.7 

6.3 

Cuba     _             -- - 

4.0 

.7 

2.0 

1.8 

.4 

.4 

72.6 

Other  countries 

'   9.1 

Total - 

1C, 373, 219 

207,  220,  004 

165,  824,  088 

ion.  o 

100.0 

100.0 

Glucose — 

Pounds 
3, 544, 514 

13,  725,  627 
2,  926,  270 
4,  595,  089 

748,  446 
4,  578, 321 
7, 240,  544 
26,  104,  465 
4, 603, 104 
1, 277,  617 
1,822,690 

14.  305, 088 
2,418,352 
2, 262,  350 
1, 064,  443 
6,080,132 

744,062 

147,372,616 

13,  834,564 

Pounds 
4, 485, 924 
6,  384,  683 
3,  737, 884 
2,277,590 
2,037,531 
11,001,619 
1, 322, 484 

1,  794,  295 
3,  585,  359 
1, 202,  379 

2,  638,  023 
2, 307,  945 
2, 412,  760 
2,293,564 
1,  542,  520 
2, 573,  822 
.2, 087,  695 

93,054,723 
9, 483.  R39 

Pounds 
3,293,295 
4, 882,  669 
3, 795, 921 
1,958,100 
2,  795,  377 
8, 421,  800 
35. 361 
667,460 
3,876,155 
4,075,938 

2,  671,  755 

3,  593,  020 
2, 272,  810 
2,  075,  660 
3, 034, 040 
2,  683,  746 
1,  672,  963 

77,681,081 
11,054,063 

1.4 

5.3 

1.  1 

1.8 

.3 

1.8 

2.8 

10.1 

1.8 

.5 

.7 

5.5 

.9 

.9 

.4 

2.4 

.3 

57.0 

5.0 

■2.9 
4.1 
2.4 
1.5 
1.3 
7.1 

.8 
1.1 
2.3 

.8 
1.7 
1.5 
1.5 
1.5 
1.0 
1.6 
1.3 
59.6 
6.0 

2.3 

3.5 

2.7 

1.4 

2.0 

6.0 

(') 

.5 

2.7 

Italy 

2.9 

1.9 

2.5 

1.6 

1.5 

2.1 

1.9 

1.2 

55.  0 

8.3 

Total - 

258, 447,  893 

156,314.639 

141,141.220 

100.0 

100.  0* 

100.0 

Grains  and  grain  products: 
Corn— 

Bushels 
4,470,782 

61,643,197 
2, 694, 132 
7,  265, 833 
2, 974, 811 

27,175,43* 
1, 427, 604 

10,  K)!,  521 

.   22,839,667 

1,066,991 

5,872,684 

2,  208,  652 

22, 074, 350 
4,  569,  754 

Bushels 

1, 930, 687 

32, 153,  8<J0 

2,  778, 141 

3, 320, 120 

3, 174, 108 

11,806,514 

960,110 

288,487 

13,  961,  586 

823, 113 

3,392 

422. 375 

21,271,080 

1, 170,  390 

Bushels 
563,  830 

8,257,917 

2,615,050 
885,  964 
380, 313 
672,586 
11 
336,836 

2, 368,  892 
85,  744 

2.5 

34.9 
1.5 
4.1 
1.7 

15.4 
.8 
5.7 

12.9 
.6 
3.3 
1.3 

12.5 
2.8 

2.1 

34.2 

3.0 

3.5 

3.4 

12.6 

1.0 

.3 

14.8 

.9 

(') 

.4 

32.6 

1.2 

2.7 

39.0 

Ctfba.. 

12.3 

4.2 

1.8 

3.2 

Halv 

(') 

1.6 
11.2 

.4 

151, 462 

4,448,973 

418,772 

.7 

21.0 

Other  countries,  „ 

1.9 

Total 

176,  385,614 

94, 064, 053 

21,  180, 344 

108.0 

109.0 

100.0 

1  Less  than  0.05  per  cent. 


8  Reported  in  value  only  prior  to  July  1, 1922. 
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Table  684. — Destination  of  principal  farm  products  exported  from  the  United 
States,  1928-1924 — Continued 


Year  ended  June  39 

exported 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

vegetable  PKODUCTS— continued 
Grains  and  grain  products— Continued. 
Bye— 

Bushels 

8, 427, 829 

994,996 

1,399,420 

5,  727,  866 

3,  675,  069 

4,  802,  300 
2,623,538 

847,729 
1,184,856 

Bushels 
14,  212,  391 
1,005,705 
1, 240,  592 
16,417,691 
9,  238,  062 
5,  906,  453 
928,824 
985,605 
1,476,227 

Bushels 
8,  579,  023 

523,949 

430,  935 
4,  486, 418 

891,  742 

1,  212,  953 

4,328 

168,386 
1,406,827 

Ptr 

cent 
28.4 
3.4 
4.7 
19.3 
12.4 
16.2 
88 
2.9 
3.9 

Per 

cent 

27.6 

2.0 

2.4 

319 

18.0 

11.5 

1.8 

1.9 

2.9 

Per 
cent 
48.6 

3.0 

24 

25.3 

5.0 

6.9 

Russia  in  Europe 

10 

7.9 

Total .-.'. 

29, 683,  602 

51,  411,  550 

17,704,561 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Eye  flour- 

Barrel* 

Barrels 
478 

Barrels 

1.1 

10,443 

2.9 

1,236 

1,673 

1,792 

15,852 

603 
4,367 
1,724 
8,443 
1,125 
1,466 
3,244 
3,273 
5,062 
7,527 

2.8 

3.6 

4.1 

36.6 

6.7 
.3 
13.4 
11.4 
3.3 
12.2 
1.1 
2.1 
2.5 

1.2 
10.4 

4.1 
20.1 

2.7 

3:5 

7.7 
7.8 
12.1 
18.0 

4,108 

7,513 

23,675 

26,714 

189,407 

697747" 

888 
27,688 

ii 

2.1 

6.6 

7.3 

2,919 

137 

5,796 

4,939 

1,411 

6,275 

484 

914 

1,047 

617 

19.0 

.2 

7.6 

1,185 

763 

4,072 

1.7 
9.6 

.3 

709 
3,982 

.2 

1.1 

Total -. 

43,375 

41,903 

366, 193 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Wheat- 

Bushels 

17,  526, 947 

5,694,338 

21, 782,  679 

2,079,257 

35, 656, 391 

19,  257,  764 

262,  671 

808,666 

775,  817 

2,448,806 

48,808,181 

2,097,057 

Bushels 
11,346,230 
14,  750,  870 

8,492,667 

1,096,680 
33, 771,  801 
12, 246,  730 

1, 241, 986 

Bushels 
4,289,722 
2,460,865 
1,919,085 
183,  592 
7,  814, 642 
4,207,748 
67,200 

8.4 

2.7 

10.5 

1.0 

17.1 

9.2 

.1 

.4 

.4 

1.2 

23.4 

1.1 

7.3 
9.5 

5.5 

218 

7.9 
.8 

6.6 

3.1 

2.4 

Gibraltar 

.2 

Italy 

9.9 

6.4 

.1 

85,274 

23,997 

28,237,471 

1,  858,  269 

.1 

0) 

18  2 
12 

16,811,144 
1,069,762 

213 

14 

157, 198,  574 

29,341,266 

2,033,653 

11,002,363 

8,745,336 

113,150,775 

31, 992, 628 

1,106,580 

6, 353,  422 

3,347,666 

38,  823,  760 
17, 979, 540 

8,301,021 
10, 255, 90S 

3,432,805 

75  5 
14.1 
.  1.0 
6.3 
4.1 

73.0 

208 

.7 

8.5 

2.2 

49.3 

22.8 

10.6 

13.0 

4.4 

Total 

208,321,091 

154,950,971 

78, 793, 034 

100.0 

100.0 

ioao 

Wheat  flour- 

Barrels 
123,479 
359,403 
432,881 

1,616,353 
63,810 
50,058 
917,660 
408,410 
146,  744 
154,472 
137,734 

1,381,963 

3,190,762 
408,937 

Barrels 
42>72 
194,899 
655,565 

1,082,684 
317, 738 
54,280 
982,736 
216,655 
158,786 
313,  519 
105,607 
472,378 

1,913,833 
518,  670 

Barrel* 

68,834 

174,  494 

619, 589 

1,488,329 

388,612 

153,333 

1,841,398 

119,770 

34,716 

262 

143, 574 

32,799 

1,451,452 

90,669 

.8 
2.3 
2.7 
9.6 

.4 

.3 

.     5.8 

2.6 

.9 
1.0 

.9 

S..7 

202 

2.6 

.3 
1.3 
4.4 
7.1 
2.1 

.4 
6.6 
16 
11 
Zl 

.7 
3.2 
12.9 
3.4 

.3 

10 

Finland 

3.6 

ae 

2.9 

Italy 

.3 

10  7 

.7 

.2 

« 

.8 

.2 

8.4 

.5 

9,  292,  666 

327,018 

65,574 

68,216 

499,827 

228.871 

7,009,221 

477,568 

108,703 

66,936 

637,868 

1,475,843 

6,597,621 
530,160 
124,229 
114,361 
662,860 

2,938,805 

58.8 

2.1 

.4 

.4 

3.2 

L4 

47.1 

3.2 

.7 

.4 

3.6 

9.0 

38.2 

3.1 

.7 

.7 

3.3 

17.0 

>  Less  than  0.05  per  cent. 
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Table  684. — Destination  of  principal  farm  products  exported  from  the    United 
States,  1922-1 9H~  Continued 


Year  ended  June  30 

exported* 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

vegetable  products — continued 

Grains  and  grain  products— Continued. 
Wheat  flour— Continued. 

Cuba - 

Barrels 

1,068,721 

190,224 

162,488 

973,255 

629, 012 

344,567 

245, 670 

608,775 

95,120 

333,046 

77,308 

686,566 

Barrels 

1, 088,  582 

293,147 

281,000 

826,197 

244,560 

384,909 

365,  664 

473, 121 

88,240 

469,838 

83,061 

609,  256 

Barrels 

1, 114, 160 

128, 966 

428,634 

1,354,656 

171,050 

934, 358 

495,263 

624, 137 

85,503 

685,419 

59, 692 

503,  246 

Per 

cent 

6.8 

1.2 

1.0 

6.2 

4.0 

2.2 

1.6 

3.2 

.6 

2.1 

.5 

4.3 

Per 
cent 
7.3 
2.0 
1.9 
5.8 
1.6 
2.6 
2.5 
3.2 

.6 
3.2 

.6 
4.1 

Per 
cent 
0.8 

.7 

Haiti              

2.6 

7.9 

1.0 

Kwantung  (leased  territory) 

6.4 
2.9 

3.0 

.5 

3.4 

.3 

2.9 

Total 

15,796,824 

14,882,714 

17,  252,  620 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Hops: 

Pounds 

488,666 

1,292,799 

2,  762, 124 

121,976 

167, 320 

13,845,499 

843,  263 

Pounds 
382,633 

6,852,576 

3, 031, 538 
83,270 
168,521 

2,351,919 
656,726 

Pounds 

65, 670 
5,290,342 
3, 142, 801 
1,  308,  643 
552,  500 
8, 341, 301 
1,769,448 

2.5 
6.6 
14.1 
.6 
.9 
70  9 
4.4 

2.8 

50.8 

22.5 

.4 

1.2 
17.4 

4.9 

.3 

25.9 

16.4 

6.4 

Z7 

40.8 

Other  countries                     . 

8.5 

Total 

19, 521, 647 

13, 497, 183 

20, 460,  705 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Oil  cake  and  oil-cake  meal: 
Cottonseed  cake- 

264,890,768 

117,369,484 

20,929,920 

10, 955, 664 

1, 110, 853 

198,357,016 

132,347,954 

4,264,960 

7,775,307 

2,  798,  957 

160, 179,  071 

•39, 142, 550 

2,953,708 

4,  S90, 940 

3, 760, 879 

63.8 

28.3 

5.0 

2.6 

.3 

87.0 

38.6 

1.2 

2.3 

.9 

74.7 

19.5 

1.5 

2.4 

Other  countries 

1.9 

Total. 

415, 256, 679 

342, 544, 194 

200,927,164 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Cottonseed  meal — 

4,812,760 
4, 146,  348 
6,953,787 
1,  927,  000 
13,710,014 
75,  395,  136 
10, 518,  912 

3,603,903 

2,627,740 
3, 566,  500 
3,  284,  869 
11,  201,  439 
83, 015, 447 
4,805,912 

448,000 
1,863,430 
4, 039,  675 

4.1 
3.6 
5.9 
1.6 
11.7 
64.2 
9.0 

3.2 
2.4 
3.2 
2.9 
10.0 
74.2 
4.1 

.9 

3.8 

8.2 

3,920,000 

35,136,660 

4, 031, 456 

7.9 

71.1 

Other  countries 

ai 

Total 

117,463,957 

111,  805, 810 

49, 439, 121 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Linseed  or  flaxseed  cake- 

152,114,660 
6,435,135 

276, 237, 018 

27, 731, 137 

6,879,426 

91,656,770 

16,216,408 

361, 445,  009 

69, 518,  709 

7,  720,  345 

86, 467, 843 

17, 184, 173 

361,  799,  262 

77,948,602 

3, 447,  672 

32.4 
1.4 

68.8 
5.9 
1.6 

17.1 
3.0 
66.5 
13.0 
1.4 

16.8 

3.1 

66.2 

14  3 

Other  countries 

.6 

Total 

469, 397, 376 

636,  565,  238 

546,847,652 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Oils,  vegetable: 

Cottonseed — 

3, 384,  751 

38,492,691 

1, 372,  553 

2, 914, 611 

7,867,074 

723,408 

62.%  SH 

2,623,449 

1,099,753 

867,962 

882,514 

3,  298,  694 

4, 265,  064 

9,436,843 

831,  898 

2,  526,  698 

2, 933, 942 

7, 567, 176 

3, 840,  798 

26, 549,  253 

4, 174,  868 

3, 442,  620 

1, 705,  794 

1, 046,  782 

493,331 

231,380 

361, 201 

302,  320 

206,099 

6, 711, 448 

1,  312,  695 

6, 185,  490 

515, 414 

342,188 

1,  997,  893 

6, 903,  295 

642,753 

20,  516, 191 

858,662 

2, 200,  244 

19, 016 

1,070,257 

188,324 

25,628 

119,  734 

18,877 

11,  779 

8,376,445 

3.7 
42.0 
1.6 
&2 
8.6 

.8 

.6 
2.9 
1.2 

.9 

1.0 

3.6 

4.7 

10.3 

.9 
2.8 
3.2 
8.1 

6.0 

41.3 

6.6 

6.4 

2.7 

1.6 

.8 

.4 

.6 

.5 

.3 

10.4 

2.0 

8.0 

.8 

.6 

3.1 

9.1 

1.6 

52,0 

Chile 

2.2 

Cuba 

5.6 

(') 

2.7 

.5 

.1 

.3 

(') 

Italy 

21.3 

1,824,917 

538,598 

19,  697 

289,  852 
2, 696,  868 

4.6 

1.4 

(') 

.7 

7.0 

Total 

91, 614, 635 

64,291,869 

39,  417,  542 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 



i  Less  than  0.05  per  cent. 
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n  of  principal  farm  products  &. 
States,  1SSS-1SS4— Continued 


Table  684. — Destination  of  principal  farm  products  exported  from  the   United 


Article  and  country  to  which 
exported 


Year  ended  June  30 


1922 


1923 


1924 


1922        1923        1924 


vegetable  PRODUCTS— continued 

Tobacco,  leaf: 

Argentina 

Australia 

Belgium. 

British  West  Africa _ 

Canada. 

China 

Denmark 

France __ 

Trench  Africa... 

Germany 

Haiti... 

Hongkong 

Italy 

Japan 

Mexico _ 

Netherlands _ 

Norway 

Portugal--. 

Spain 

Sweden. 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom 

Other  countries.. 

Total 

Potatoes  (white) : 

Bermuda 

British  Gudana 

Canada _• 

Cuba. 

Dominican  Republic 

Mexico _ 

Panajsa 

Philippine  islands 

United  Kingdom _ 

Venez»ela 

Other  eoua  tries 

Total.... 

FOREST  PRODUCTS 

Naval  stores: 
Eosua— 

Argentina 

Australia 

Belgium 

Brazil..  _ 

Canada 

Cuba.. 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Germany 

Italy 

Japan 

Netherlands _. 

Sweden 

United  Kingdom 

Uruguay 

Ofcher  countries 

Total 

Turpentine,  spirits  of— 

Argentina 

Australia 

Belgium. _ 

Brazil -. 

British  SouthAfriea 

Canada... 

Germany. 

Netherlands _ 

United  Kingdom 

Other  countries.- 

Total 

1  Less  than  0.05  per  cent. 


Pounds 

1,005, 975 
15,241,757 
21, 619, 307 

7,143,013 
13, 117,  «2§ 
22, 945, 067 

3,  829, 171 
43, 166, 4)50 

2,853,526 
29, 988,  577 

1,409,940 

648,145 

46,971,«63 

2,339,513 

2, 542, 100 
19,  870,  688 

3, 622, -038 

6,814,821 
12,  534, 194 

4,231,477 

2, 685,  712 
178,  817,  34"3 

9,449,332 


Pounds 

2, 480, 390 

18,  080,  795 

22,  922,  338 

10,  380,  701 

14,134,985 

39,  782,  536 

6,037,335 

37,  638,  320 

5,292,900 

30,  681.  022 

1, 430,  497 

1, 394,  714 

42,  400,  610 

2, 471, 857 

434,837 

16,901,535 

3. 425,  895 

6,  714,  648 

13,794,761 

6,919,714 

2, 056, 892 

152,700.297 

10,148,858 


Pounds 

2,3O2,«0 
24, 388, 905 
35,  065,  658 

9, 430, 198 
13, 156,  799 
116,017,078 

5, 531, 636 
29, 376,  348 

8, 945,  266 
55,  667.  010 

1,302,450 

718,104 

25, 206,  603 

11,  615,  799 

1,  502,  878 
60, 302, 103 

4, 275,  471 

3,757,887 

22,072,215 

6,991,  487 

2,  378, 141 
161,  237, 389 

15, 986. 452 


Per 

.2 
3.4 
4.8 
1.  fi 
2.9 
5.1 

.8 
9.0 

.6 
6.6 

.3 

.1 
10.4 

.5 

.6 
4.4 

.8 
1.3 
2.8 


39.6 
2.1 


Per 
cent 

.6 
4.0 
5.1 
2.3 
3.2 
8.9 
1.1 
8.5 
1.2 
6.9 

.3 

.3 
A.  5 

.6 

.1 
3.8 

.8 
1.3 
3.1 
1.3 

.5 
34.3 
2.3 


451,888,438 


445, 142,  247 


557,  288,  267 


100.0 


Bushels 

19, 071 

15,044 

339,236 

1, 479, 437 

35,112 

173,  577 

12S,  034 

8,268 

2,295 

19, 446 

109,  627 


Bushels 
22, 959 
31,548 

414,  487 

1, 921,  631 

37,  759 

143,  090 

157,  326 
46,190 
2?;  286 
25,  734 

151,  341 


Bushels 

17,  565 

27,  fl58 

5:56,  653 

1,931,518 

31,  777 

203,166 

156,  259 

12,462 


22,142 
135,  466 


.8 

.« 

14, « 

63.6 
1.5 
7.5 

5.4 
.4 
.1 
.8 

4.7 


2,327,147 


2.  979,  951 


3,074,946 


Barrels 
89, 643 
14,  857 
21,969 
88, 842 
40,802 
13,  719 
31,  961 

115,247 
17,  711 
44, 146 
12,  833 
16,  943 

205,  681 

9,962 

52,797 


Barrels 
86,328 
10,  830 
22,660 

103,  318 
58,  698 
16,  022 
46,  215 

162,  485 
34,827 
86,  739 
16,  917 
27,  148 

277,  269 
14,  765 
75,  621 


Barrels 
97, 151 

22,  316 
32,732 

110,398 
60,206 
16,063 
25,551 

283,  325 
30,529 
69,  019 
31,  748 
22,  024 

327,760 
12,470 
87,09<i 


786,113 


1, 039,  742 


1,  208, 388 


Gallons 
455, 009 
590, 074 
772,  324 
217,  634 
71,  887 
973,587 
835,  407 
899,236 
5,  491,  387 
473,636 


Gallons 
397, 356 
481, 344 
291,  953 
131,  229 
75,  452 
884,901 
491,  331 
706,906 
5, 012,  968 
538,  916 


Gallons 
406,  222 
708.  413 
467,216 
138,  609 
72,831 
947,  853 
951,  021 
826,  315 
6,077,604 


10,786,280 


.9, 012,  356 


11, 194, 173 


11.4 
1.9 
2.8 

11.3 
6.3 
1.7 
4.1 

14.7 
2.3 
5.6 
1.6 
2.2 

26.  2 
1.3 
6.6 


100.0 


4.2 
5.5 
7.2 
2.0 
.7 
9.0 
7.7 
8.3 
EO.  9 
4.5 


100.0 


.8 

1.1 

18.9 

64.5 

1.3 

4.8 

5.3 

1.6 

.9 

.9 

4. !) 


8.3 
1.0 
22 
8.9 
6.6 
1.5 
4.4 
15.0 


1.6 
2.6 
26.7 
1.4 
7.6 


4.4 
5.3 
8.2 
1.5 
.8 
9.8 
5.5 
7.8 
55.6 
6.1 


iaa.0 
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Table  684. — Destination  of  principal  farm  products  exported  from  the   United 
States,  1922-1924 — Continued 


Article  and  country  to  which 

Year  ended  Junj  30 

exported 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

forest  products — continued 

Wood: 

Lumber — 

Fir- 

Mfeet 

60,  905 

3,798 

2,564 

5,477 

118,061 

3,443 

397,484 

8,141 

44,024 

9,813 

24,683 

Mfeet 
77, 819 
15, 725 
11, 185 
14,420 
68,121 
8,509 
185,  259 
12, 494 
34,  479 
15, 144 
25, 133 

Mfeet 
54,745 
2,914 
12,  458 
30,267 
72,937 
10,881 
323,  286 
21,227 
55,  494 
12, 012 
32,  332 

Per 

cent 

9.0 

.6 

.4 

.8 

17.4 

.5 

58.6 

1.2 

6.5 

1.4 

3.6 

Per 
cent 
16.6 
3.4 
2.4 
3.1 
14.5 
1.8 
39.6 
2.7 
7.4 
3.2 
5.3 

Per 
cent 
8.7 

.5 

2.0 

Chile—- - 

4.8 

11.6 

1.7 

51.4 

3.4 

Peru  

8.8 

1.9 

5.2 

Total 

678,  393 

468,288 

628,  553 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Oak- 

6,932 

8,174 

667 

23,991 

784 

553 

42,184 

1,268 

3,074 

9,155 

10,101 

1,309 

37, 879 

1,393 

1,787 

67, 544 

2,042 

6,908 

7,953 

14,920 

3,521 

35,940 

2,526 

1,520 

85,  213 

1,061 

9,103 

7.9 

9.3 

.6 

27.4 

.9 

.6 

48.2 

1.4 

3.7 

6.6 
7.3 
.9 

27.4 
1.0 
1.3 

48.9 
1.5 
5.1 

4.9 

9.2 

2.2 

22.2 

1.6 

.9 

52.7 

.7 

5.6 

Total 

87, 527 

138, 118 

161,  757 

100.0 

ioao 

100.0 

Pine,  yellow,  long  leaf- 

120, 174 

27,405 

15, 420 

61,001 

5,384 

7,003 

8,400 

60,262 

7,642 

26,695 

4,020 

20,317 

39, 827 

12,206 

41, 761 

178,200 

14,217 

33,006 

125,  354 

5,619 

6,265 
10,  638 
54,495 

5,817 
37,  674 

4,202 
21,  846 
41,208 
15,203 
34,  021 

154,  254 
21,168 
38, 137 
124,  266 

9,037 

5,336 
15, 913 
60,472 

9,060 
42,311 

5,808 
23,  560 
44,130 
18,279 
46,  756 

26.2 
6.0 
3.4 

13.3 
1.2 
1.5 
1.8 

13.2 
1.6 
5.8 
1.0 
4.4 
8.7 
2.7 
9.2 

30.3 
2.4 
5.6 

21.3 
.9 
1.1 
1.8 
9.3 
1.0 
6.4 
.7 
3.7 
7.0 
2.6 
5.9 

24.9 

3.4 

6.2 

20.1 

1.5 

.9 

Italy 

2.6 

9.8 

1.5 

6.8 

.9 

3.8 

7.1 

3.0 

7.5 

Total 

458, 023 

587,565 

618,  493 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Railroad  ties — 

Number 

44,002 

843,  770 

21, 000 

6,115 

Number 
215, 458 
614,412 
52,500 
36, 016 
23,935 

Number 

2.3 

43.8 

1.1 

.3 

1.2 

.1 

.1 

3.4 

11.3 

.3 

3.5 

20.6 

.6 

1.2 

2.4 

3.8 

4.0 

8.8 
25.0 
2.1 
L5 
1.0 

.6 
1.6 
6.3 

19.6 
1.2 
9.5 

11.5 
4.8 

0 
4.2 
1.3 
1.0 

638,646 

23.1 

Chile  -. 

China 

59,083 

51, 335 

32,  781 

28,617 

50,078 

173,042 

402, 522 

53,739 

209,788 

766,017 

..  2.1 

1.9 

22, 479 

1,546 

2,012 

65,  325 

218,506 

6,243 

68,423 

397, 552 

12,109 

22,243 

45,509 

73,606 

78,086 

1.2 

15,725 

39,  841 

153,  811 

481,  947 

29,379 

233,382 

282, 933 

117,963 

390 

103,400 

33, 181 

25,270 

1.0 

iOuba   

1.8 

6.3 

14.6 

1.9 

7.6 

27.8 

11, 277 

228,850 

9,560 

43,618 

.4 

Peru 

8.3 

.3 

1.7 

Total 

1,928,626 

2,459,543 

2,758,953 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  Monthly  Summaries  of  Foreign  Com- 
merce orthe  United  States,  June,  1923  and  1924,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

i  Less  than  0.05  per  cent. 
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Table  685. — Origin  of  principal  agricultural  products  imported  into  the  United 

States,  1922-19H 


Year  ended  June  30 

Article  and  country  of  origin 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

ANIMALS  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

Cattle: 

Number 

128,803 

22,076 

246 

408 

Number 

230,227 

20,301 

737 

622 

Number 

141, 171 

12,853 

680 

32 

Per  ct. 

85.0 

14.6 

.2 

.2 

Per  a. 

91.4 

8.1 

.3 

.2 

Per  ct. 
91.2 

8.3 

.5 

(') 

Total 

151,633 

251,887 

154,736 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Horses: 

2,586 

293 

188 

89 

2,165 
203 
310 
138 

1,900 

30 

419 

109 

81.8 
9.3 
6.0 
2.9 

76.9 
7.2 

11.0 
4.9 

77.3 

1.2 

17.0 

4.6 

Total _ 

3,136 

2,816 

2,458 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Batter: 

Pounds 

403>  538 

2,055,537 

3,101,084 

•      2,888,338 

91,117 

845,065 

70,991 

95,622 

Pounds 
793,479 
130,036 

2,999,355 

7,371,147 
109, 861 

3,887,174 
369,106 
112,127 

Pounds 

4,212,842 

74,368 

'     6,451,170 

10,457,458 

440,423 

5,047,654 

1,719,622 

1,062,287 

4.2 
21.5 
32.5 
30.2 

1.0 

8.8 
.7 

1.1 

6.0 

.8 

19.0 

46.7 

.7 

24.6 

2.3 

.9 

14.3 

.3 

Canada 

21.9 

35.5 

1.5 

17.1 

TTniteH  Kingdom 

5.8 

•     Other  ivmntriM 

3.6 

Total.. ■_. 

9,551,292 

15,772,285 

29,465,824 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Cheese: 

5,626,213 

4,823,777 

2,260,602 

808,433 

12,086,693 

1,614,852 

236,290 

531,020 

5,450,139 

261,051 

572,634 

4,000,545 

-     6,858,305 

4,537,008 

922,287 

20,571,704 

2,147,774 

469,419 

12,391 

14, 765, 121 

531,157 

739,559 

2,736,340 

1,803,217 

4,418,938 

2,055,266 

32,922,074 

3,048,284 

467,630 

22,968 

16,140,224 

560,432 

2,421,403 

16.4 
14.1 

6.6 

2.4 
35.3 

4.7 
.7 

1.5 

15.9 

.8 

1.6 

7.3 
10.7 

8.3 

1.7 
37.7 

3.9 
.9 

W 

27.1 
1.0 
1.4 

4.1 

2.7 

6.6 

3.1 

Italy 

49.4 

4.6 

.7 

Spain. 

(') 

24.2 

United  Kingdom 

.8 

3.8 

34,270,604 

54,555,270 

66,596,766 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Fibers,  animal: 

Silk,  raw  in  skeins  reeled  from 
cocoon- 

7,328,677 
259,414 

1,613,784 

38,590,110 

386,979 

10,584,948 
408,684 

1,818,206 
37,989,046 

1,882,720 

8,718,404 

386,454 

1,576,078 

34,478,018 

1,046,455 

15.2 

.6 

3.3 

80.1 
.9 

20.1 
.8 

3.5 
72.1 

3.5 

18.9 

.8 

Italy 

3.4 

74.6 

2.3 

Total 

48,178,964 

52,683,604 

46,205,409 

10010 

100.0 

100.0 

Wool,  unmanufactured- 
Carpet  wool- 

12,354,133 

3,022,867 

100,493 

25,275 

66, 679, 144 

1,022,300 

3,641,970 

2,060,172 

60,501 

4,141,621 

219,789 

211,998 

381,049 

278,960 

50,241,626 

687;  337 

3,757,671 

8,608,254 
3,696,097 

220,748 

86,119 

65,140,661 

1,021,014 

6, 156, 173 

4,205,049 

175, 175 
6,062,134 
2,850,141 

303,268 

681,433 
2,456,828 
60,850,099 

266,526 
9,003,583 

7,758,910 

.      3,432,146 

97,498 

92,556 

57,718,076 

41,349 

2,982,313 

1,877,217 

207,774 

2,823,275 

4,191,409 

681,037 

357,645 

2,071,319 

29,396,257 

24,288 

4,922,194 

8.3 

2.0 
.1 

(') 
44.8 
.7 

2.4 

1.4 

(>) 

2.8 
.1 
.1 
.3 
.2 
33.8 
.4 

2.6 

5.1 
2.2 

.1 

.1 
37.9 

.6 
3.6 
2.4 

.1. 
3.5 
1.7 

.2 

.4 
1.4 
35.4 

.2 
5.1 

6.6 

2.9 

British  South  Africa 

Chile 

.1 
.1 

48.8 

Denmark  ........ 

(») 

2,5 

1.3 

.2 

Italy. 

2.4 

\                   Palestine  and  Syria 

3.5 
.6 

.3 

1.7 

24.8 

<') 

4.2 

148,786,906 

171, 879, 192 

118,375,163 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

>  Less  than  0.05  per  cent. 
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Table  685. — Origin  of  principal  agricultural  products  imported  into  the  United 
States,  1922-1924 — Continued 


Year  ended  June  30 

Article  and  country  of  origin 

1922 

'     1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

ANIMALS    AND    ANIMAL  PRODUCTS — 

Continued 

Fibers,  animal— Continued. 

Wool,  unmanufactured— Contd. 
Clothing,  wool- 

Pounds 
6,002,098 
8, 610, 375 
1,  842,  901 

726, 928 
1,116,765 
73,992 
2,780,246 
31,599 
2,801,571 
8, 376, 306 

458, 115 

Pounds 

9,  762, 858 

5, 195,  722 

1,225,269 

3, 465, 426 

1,036,420 

334,253 

665,  235 

268,  938 

15,407,663 

4,365,494 

1,976,011 

Pounds 

3, 101, 080 
881,209 
346,  769 

1, 146,  330 
674, 644 

Peret. 

18.3 

26.2 

6.6 

2.2 

3.4 

.2 

8.5 

.1 

8.5 

25.5 

1.5 

Per  cl. 

22.3 

11.9 

2.8 

7.9 

2.4 

.8 

1.5 

.6 

35.3 

10.0 

4.5 

Per  a. 
24.2 

6.9 

British  South  Africa.- 

2.7 
8.9 

Chile __ 

6.3 

305,066 

129,963 

4,236,568 

1,137,585 

861,622 

2.4 

Peru                  .- -- 

1.0 

33.0 

8.9 

6.7 

Total.— _ - 

32, 820, 886 

43,703,289 

12, 819,  736 

100.0 

100.0 

25.9 
23.3 
5.4 
2.0 
4.6 
19.7 
14.1 
5.0 

100.0 

Combing  wool — 

14, 023,  407 
20, 477,  363 
4, 499,  919 

540,  807 
8,  208,  468 
4,880,008 
14,  596,  556 
2,  006,  432 

77,  256, 141 
69,  406,  989 
16, 187, 811 
5, 952, 834 
13,  666, 196 
58,  657,  619 
42,  040,  631 
15,  327,  931 

19,  787, 998 
33, 180,  931 
3, 224, 939 

4,  813, 879 

5,  884,  796 
23,  751,  430 

6,  572,  372 
5,  786,  534 

20.3 
29.6 

6.5 

.8 

11.9 

7.0 
21.1 

2.8 

19.2 

3a  2 

3.1 

4.7 

5.7 

United  Kingdom 

23.1 

6.4 

5.6 

Total-- -. 

69,  232, 960 

298, 496, 152 

103, 002, 879 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Hair  of  the  Angora  goat,  alpaca, 
etc.— 

1, 003,  713 

25,743 

328,724 

7,436 

389,  601 

3,469,041 

715,599 

23.6 
.6 

7.7 

.2 

9.2 

30.5 

14.  6 

Chile 

China 

274,  764 

12,354 

309,003 

28,389 

2, 601,  398 

4,  674,  695 

24,380 

134, 818 

2.4 

.1 

2.7 

.3 

22.8 

41.0 

.2 

2.7 

911,  394 

18.5 

630,368 

1, 949,  548 

11,351 

1, 255, 881 

1, 852,  429 

54,460 

12.5 

45.9 

.3 

25.5 

37.6 

1.2 

Total- 

4,  246, 484 

11, 394,  024 

4, 924,  581 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Wooled  sheep  and  lamb  skins- 

3,  589,  607 

3,  042,  277 

369,  676 

1,077,400 

1,  576,  718 

1,  247,  516 

892,505 

344,430 

312,  271 

926,304 

2, 194,  237 

6, 159, 610 

1,  450, 412 

1, 524,  596 

1, 133, 977 
733,849 

1,405,110 
406,596 
616,488 

1,  719,  746 
309, 173 
327, 021 

-      429, 312 

214,  479 

1, 676,  924 

2,  322,  562 
428,281 

1, 002, 032 

14  5 
12.3 
1.5 
4.4 
6.4 
6.0 
3.6 
1.4 
1.3 
3.7 
8.9 
24.9 
6.9 
6.2 

8.9 

5.8 

11.0 

3.2 

4.8 

Chile.-                 

13.5 

2.4 

2.6 

3.4 

1.7 

13.2 

18.3 

3.4 

7.8 

Total.- 

<•) 

'•  24, 707, 558 

12, 725,  550 

(!) 

'100.0 

100.0 

Hides  and  skins  other  than  furs: 
Calfskins,  dry — 

8,768,928 

57,835 

324,786 

136,  923 

985,266 

70,259 

186,  148 

'       229, 597 

654,  082 

4,474,240 
30,  678 
219, 201 
38,366 
1,  224,  488 
159,  923 
302,684 
646,288 
1,  519,  034 

1,673,687 

407,497 

47,464 

67,092 

735,  369 

40,728 

475,  374 

1, 084, 443 

198,582 

54.2 
.4 
2.0 
.8 
6.1 
.4 
1.2 
1.4 
1      4.0 

29.9 
.2 
1.6 
.3 
8.2 
1.1 
2.0 
3.6 
10.1 

15.6 

3.8 

.4 

.8 

6.8 

.4 

4.4 

10.1 

1.8 

'  Included  with  "  Sheep  and  lamb  skins. " 

•  Includes  "Sheep  and  lamb  skins"  prior  to  Sept.  22, 1922. 
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Table  685. — Origin  ef  principal  agrictdtural  products  imported  into  the  United 
States,  1922-1924— Continued 


Article  and  country  of  origin 

Year  ended  June  30 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

ANIMAL  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS— Con. 

Hides  and  skins  other  than  furs — Con. 
Calfskins,  dry — Continued. 

Pounds 
94,936 
112, 618 
166, 120 
646,738 
13,306 
623,791 
256,  631 

Pounds 

587, 669 

90,  331 

534, 818 

1, 070,  450 

171,  016 

797, 118 

162,  886 

269,  914 

96!,  618 

87, 171 

1,  225,  966 

106,  712 

407,  515 

Pounds 
318, 101 
42,750 

1,302,671 
609,728 

1,  011, 863 

390, 814 

135, 176 

74,  518 

128,  713 

Per  ct. 
.6 

.7 
1.0 

to 

.1 
3.2 
1.6 

4.1 
1.3 
4.0 
5.9 
3.0 

Pact. 
3.9 

.6 
3.6 
7.1 
1.1 
5.3 
1.1 
1.8 
6.4 

.6 
8.2 

.7 
2.7 

Pad. 

3.0 

Italy 

.4 

12.1 

4.7 

9.4 

3.6 

Poland 

1.3 

.7 

665,899 
203,  789 
652,  285 
949,  615 
475, 130 

1.2 

476,860 
774,  580 
858, 148 

4.4 

7.2 

8.1 

Total 

•  16, 174,  682 

« 14, 988,  085 

10,  754,  038 

<  100.0 

5 100.0 

100.0 

Calfskins,  wet — 

978,  216 

352,  817 
1,094,940 
4,311,897 
1,  545, 066 

269,  759 
7,  233,  314 
1, 185,  736 
1.933,826 
1, 212,  217 

343,102 

486,  273 
1,  567,  035 
1, 267,  438 

596, 897 
90,  518 

914,  329 

1, 144,  697 
148, 134 

1. 084,  696 
5,  068, 156 
2, 103,  810 

623,  330 
8, 833,  727 
1, 243,  504 

1,  560,  670 
126,  460 
461,  508 
448.907 

3,  065;  676 

1. 085,  592 

2,  805,  954 

9,308 
921,  469 

620, 425 
542, 203 
129,  756 

6, 412,  337 
477,312 
639,  043 

3,  395,  964 
373,  937 
425,  084 
392, 815 
291,  977 
145, 102 

1,  295,  525 
515, 619 

2, 154,  343 
11,  951 

1,  627, 493 

3.9 

1.4 
4.3 

17.0 
6.1 
1.1 

28.5 
4.7 
7.6 
4.8 
1.4 
1.9 
6.2 
5.0 
2.4 
.4 
3.3 

3.7 

.  5 

3.5 

16.5 
6.8 
2.0 

28.7 
4.0 
5.1 
.4 
1.5 
1.5 

10.0 
3.5 
9.1 
(') 
3.2 

3.4 

2.9 

.7 

29.3 

2.6 

3.5 

18.4 

Italy- 

2.0 

2.3 

2. 1 

1.6 

.8 

7.0 

2.8 

11.7 

.  1 

8.8 

Total 

<  25,  383,  380 

»  30,  735,  598 

18,  450,  873 

*  100.0 

s  100.0 

100.0 

Kip  skins,  dry- 

7,  203,  064 
82,  718 
118,  042 
365,  978 
290,  142 
248,  207 
538,  270 

2, 381,  371 

61.9 
.7 
1.0 
3.1 
2.5 
2.1 
4.6 

67.3 

85,425 

40,  461 
140, 922 

28,516 
154,251 

28,209 

2  4 

1  1 

4  0 

.8 

4.4 

.8 

108,831 
174, 860 
831,  957 
746,  250 
920,130 

.9 
1.5 
7.2 
6.4 
8.1 

105,950 
297,  708 
105,953 
172,085 

3  0 

8  4 

Uruguay.    _  _ 

3.0 

4  8 

Total 

(8) 

'11,628,449 

3,  540, 851 

<») 

'100.0 

Kip  skins,  wet — 

2,  999,  463 
258,375 
702,258 
555,  793 

3, 149,  255 

2, 927,  069 
102,  272 

1,  010,  218 
436,  059 

1, 801,  337 
149,  520 
226,  589 
93,113 
464,106 
648,440 

32.7 
2.8 

7.7 

6.1 

34.4 

37  3 

i  3 

China 

5  5 

22  9 

1  9 

Netherlands 

415,409 
188,252 
113,  494 
785,  240 

4.5 
2.1 
1.2 

8.5 

2  9 

1  2 

United  Kingdom 

5.9 

Other  countries. 

8.2 

Total „ 

'9,167,539 

7,  857,  723 

<») 

'100.0 

100.0 

*  Includes  "  Kip  skins. " 

» Includes  "  Kip  skins"  prior  to  Sept.  22, 1922. 

*  Included  with  "  Calfskins. " 

'  Includes  "Calfskins"  prior  to  Sept.  22, 1922 
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Table  685. — Origin  of  principal  agricultural  products  imported  into  the  United 
States,  1922-1924 — Continued 


Article  and  country  of  origin 

Year  ended  June  30— 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

ANIMALS  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS— COn. 

Hides  and  skins  other  than  furs — Con. 
Cattle  hides,  dry- 

Pounds 

4,321,189 

77, 156 

04,  878 

182,  043 

1,724,734 

1, 649, 188 

6,  283.  096 

42,700 

1,«44,  983 

349,652 

147, 131 

51,  466 

209,  5D3 

10,402 

389,328 

3,133 

736, 175 

91,245 

Pounds 

17,719,184 

126,  878 

3,709,727 

1, 221,  562 

4, 186,  832 

fi,  905,  068 

7,865,138 

692,  290 

2,  682,  03  0 

S49,  107 

2,441,200 

18,962 

112, 121 

366,640 

425,597 

198,229 

634, 478 

442,858 

151,  535 

3,279,163 

1,  067,  292 

2,383,540 

3, 860,  936 

Pounds 

2, 509, 740 

488, 810 

144,  614 

82,965 

1,466,187 

1,  028,  209 

6,  271,  063 

1,724 

317,622 

100,  624 

604,716 

12,  697 

214,683 

37,  111 

240,454 

73,964 

445,524 

95,041 

1,800 

191,  395 

347, 144 

2, 114,  545 

1,323,372 

Per  ct . 

23.4 

.4 

.  5 

1.0 

9.4 

8.9 

28.7 

.2 

8.9 

.8 

.8 

.3 

1.1 

.1 

2.1 

(') 

4.0 

.5 

3.6 
<0 
4.5 
.8 

Per  ct. 

30.1 

.2 

2.9 

4  1 

7.1 

11.7 

13.4 

1.2 

4.4 

.6 

4.2 

(») 

.2 

.6 

.7 

.3 

1.1 

.8 

.3 

5.6 

1.9 

4.1 

6.5 

Per  ct. 
13.9 

2.7 

Brazil 

.8 

.5 

8.1 

5.7 

34.  C 

0) 

Dutch  Kast  Indies 

1,8 

.6 

3.3 

.1 

1.2 

Italy 

.2 

1.3 

.4 

2.5 

Peru 

.5 

(') 

660,643 

1,576 

823,105 

145, 141 

1.1 

1.9 

11.7 

7.1 

Total 

18,438,517 

58,  770,  243 

18,111,934 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Cattle  hides,  wet- 

86,679,343 

2,415,911 

15, 687,  498 

34, 190,  787 

15, 206,  397 

1,  222,  972 

1,  641, 1S6 

17,045,386 

810,269 

10,692,188 

186, 696. 992 

5,  682,  759 

24, 403,  024 

30,  489,  525 

12, 418,  583 

12,840,361 

5, 667,  392 

84,  HI,  249 

375, 171 

34,  087,  S02 

99,660,875 
1,833,715 
2,511,514 

28,  602,  925 

2,019,120 

2, 658,  590 

701.266 

11,  714,  089 

84, 107 

8,  576,  629 

46.5 

1.3 

8.4 

18.3 

8.2 

.1 

.9 

9.6 

.4 

5.7 

5X9 
1.5 
7.0 
8.8 
3.6 
3.7 
1.6 

10.0 
.1 
9.8 

€2.9 

1.2 

1.6 

18.1 

1.3 

1.7 

Italy 

.4 

7.4 

.1 

6.3 

Total 

186,497,917 

346,612,968 

158,302,830 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Goat  and  kid  skins,  dry — 

3,312,822 

851, 855 

6,372,141 

4, 684,  504 

1,047,  094 

19,984,653 

933,335 

764,944 

15,036,633 

826,707 

415,  508 

477,339 

2, 086,  054 

351,  542 

303, 132 

979,  674 

2, -605,  221 

1,396,013 

1,772,041 

4,247,537 

4,  549,  605 

1, 137,  958 

4,843,644 

4,  S«9,  259 

349,  862 

19,597,086 

1,389,964 

1, 147, 479 

12, 148,  704 

1,248, 198 

3,361,982 

325,808 

2,  783,  963 

401,  520 

593, 985 

863,  525 

3, 451,  732 

1,925,208 

1,801,231 

6,343,467 

2,  855, 206 

811,789 

3, 130,  925 

4, 132,  230 

470,050 

13,173,688 

1,066,425 

1,623,036 

8, 636,  578 

1,  634, 425 
632,390 
220, 157 

2,  804,  017 
175, 133 
247,  226 
863,  757 

3, 168,  354 
1, 263,  918 
1,438,085 
4, 072, 877 

4.6 

1.2 

9.3 

6.9 

1.5 

29.2 

1.4 

1.1 

22.0 

1.2 

.6 

.7 

3.1 

.5 

.5 

1.4 

3.8 

2.0 

2.0 

6.4 

6.4 
1.6 
6.8 
6.5 

.5 
28.0 
1.9 
1.6 
17.2 
1.7 
1.9 

.5 
3.9 

.6 

.8 
1.2 
4.9 
2.7 
2.5 
8.8 

5.5 

1.6 

0.0 

8.0 

British  East  Africa 

.9 

25.4 

2.1 

2.0 

China 

16.7 

Dutch  Bast  Indies  _     __     __  _. 

3.2 

1.2 

.4 

S.4 

.3 

.5 

1.7 

6.1 

2.4 

2.8 

7.8 

Total 

68, 227,  549 

70, 794, 050 

61, 810, 858 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Goatskins,  wet — 

77, 377 

158,  018 

9,828 

16,824,102 

147,200 

15,733' 

97,928 

3,364,177 

63,962 

.5 

.8 
.1 

9a  4 

.8 

.1 
.5 
7.8 

.4 

14,  692,  364 
38, 677 

12, 989.  559 

409,  640 

6, 573 

96.0 
.3 

92.3 

2.9 

« 

Other  countries 

498,  674 

610,247 

3.2 

4.4 

Total 

15,  307, 092 

IS,  607, 046 

14,069,981 

1O0.O 

160.0 

100. 

» Less  than  0.05  per  cent. 
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Table  685 — Origin  of  principal  agricultural  products  imported  into  the  United 
States,  1922-1924—  Continued 


Year  ended  June  39 

Article  and  country  of  origin 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

ANIMALS   AND   ANIMAL  FBODUCTS — 

continued 

Bides  and  skins  other  than  furs— Con. 
Sheep  and  lamb  skins,  dry  and 
wet- 

Pounds 

406,100 

12, 964,  069 

712,350 

1,846,780 

1,367,388 

1,490,700 

2, 189,  962 

138,343 

31,063 

346,835 

120,079 

13, 351,  877 

1,507,417 

9,953,330 

712,923 

1, 699, 176 

Pounds 

872, 613 

12, 639,  805 

1, 796,  439 

1,  481, 257 

144,  459 

1,422,268 

2, 083,  303 

261,855 

644,950 

722, 151 

248,381 

12,  740,  486 

1, 784,  401 

21,  201, 197 

1,870,692 

1, 863,  814 

Pounds 

489,606 

11,308,405 

1,940,409 

2, 154,  337 

148,  947 

960,399 

845,981 

54,846 

788,  513 

557, 836 

166,  785  ' 

12,  702,  800 

1,379,997 

10, 377,  669 

2,328,779 

2, 514, 874 

Pad. 

.8 

26.5 

1.5 

3.8 

2.8 

3.1 

4.5 

.3 

.1 

.7 

.2 

27.3 

3.1 

20.4 

1.5 

3.4 

Per  a. 

1.4 

20.5 

2.9 

2.4 

.2 
2.3 
3.4 

.4 

.0 
1.2 

.4 
20.7 
2.9 
34.4 
3.0 
3.0 

Per  ct. 
L0 

23.2 

4.0 

4.4 

.3 

British  South  Africa ,.-.. 

2.0 
1.7 

Chile — 

.1 

1.6 

1.1 

.3 

26.1 

2.8 

21.3 

4.8 

Other  countries 

6.3 

•  48,  838, 392 

•  61,  668,  061 

48,720,183 

100.0 

100.  0 

100.0 

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS 

Cocoa  or  cacao  beans: 

18,975,068 
97, 126,  629 
36,052,288 
6,827,624 
50, 562,  225 
37,438,630 
3,638,744 
4,392,107 
21,177,841 
20,002,934 
20,931,283 

69,978,071 

122,276,684 

39, 938, 150 

604,7  83 

42,467,894 

40,886,824 

5, 026,  713 

2, 398,  716 

16,  030,  641 

21,890,119 

30, 019, 663 

71,736,843 

152,  532,  542 

35,004,010 

84,900 

42, 368,  024 

30, 310,  474 

2,648,900 

1,675,833 

9, 525,  066 

15,  253,  536 

21,831,114 

6.0 
30.6 
11.4 
2.2 
15.9 
11.8 
LI 
1.4 
6.7 
6.3 
6.6 

15.7 

32.1 

10.6 

.1 

11.1 

10:7 

L3 

.6 

4.2 

5.8 

7.9 

18.7 

39.8 

9.1 

Cuba 

V,   . 

11.1 

7.9 

Haiti 

.7 

.4 

2.6 

4.0 

5.8 

317, 124, 373 

381,608,058 

382,971,242 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Coffee: 

1,601,622 

766,581,844 

99,134,597 

234,921,617 

22, 831,  697 

38, 444, 169 

65,  267, 163 

6,626,607 

12,599,772 

2,436,100 

840, 038,  490 

125,398,369 

193, 889,  565 

20, 987,  513 

39, 490,  998 

68,  609,  417 

10, 500,  978 

13, 936,  254 

5,157,285 

950, 950, 167 

90,816,654 

254,381,159 

21, 084,  533 

31,  601,  993 

69, 967,  439 

5,  295,  626 

10, 487, 426 

.1 

6L1 

8.0 

19.0 

1.8 

3.1 

5.3 

.5 

1.1 

.2 
64.4 
9.6 
14.9 
1.6 
3.0 
4.6 
.8 
1.0 

.4 

66.5 

6.4 

17.8 

1.6 

2.2 

4.2 

.4 

.6 

Total 

1,238,012,078 

1,305,187,684 

1,429,742,080 

ioao 

100.0 

100.0 

Fibers,  vegetable: 
Cotton,  raw- 
British  India 

— 1 

6,  166J  749 

7,  666, 667 
110, 921,  695 

26,818,226 
17,433,458 
5,  599,  226 
6,669,036 

■•  ■     ' 

8,894,607 
24,792,329 
157,990,018 
16,868,478 
10,335,486 

6,274,608 
12,936,993 

16,302,430 

21, 677,  342 
78,  631,  058 
13,442,668 
9, 955,  661 
4, 181,  755 
1, 932,  732 

2.9 
4.3 
61.9 
15.0 
9.7 
3.1 
3.1 

3.8 
10.6 
66.9 
6.7 
4.4 
2.2 
5.6 

1L2 

14.8 

63.8 

9.2 

Peru  

6.8 

2.9 

1.3 

Total 

179, 165, 055 

236, 092,  419 

146,  023,  533 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Flax- 

Tom 
£93 
710 
8 

Tons 
766 
2,091 
73 
160 
3 
471 
451 

Tons 

290 

1,292 

39 

11.8 

14.1 

.2 

9.3 

25.5 

.9 

1.8 

5.7 

6.5 

8.9 

26.4 

Chile 

.8 

4 
85 
60 

4 

2 

297 

.1 
1.7 
1.2 

.1 

(') 

6.1 

I  Less  than  0.05  per  cent. 

•  Includes  "Sheep  and  lamb  skins,  wooled." 

«  Includes  "Sheep  ahd  lamb  skins,  wooled,"  prior  to  Sept.  22,  1922. 
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Table  685. — Origin  of  principal  agricultural  products  imported  into  the  United 
States,  1922-1924 — Continued 


Year  ended  June  30 

Article  and  country  of  origin 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

vegetable  products — continued 

Fibers,  vegetable— Continued. 
Flax— Continued. 

Tone 

670 

1 

706 

9 

2,171 

4 

Tons 

126 
484 
282 
344 
2,661 
306 

Tons 
316 
341 
170 
62 
1,099 
373 

Perct. 
13.3 
C) 
14.1 

.2 
43.2 

.1 

Per  et. 
1.5 
5.9 
3.4 
4.2 
82.4 
3.9 

Perct. 

6.5 

7.0 

3.6 

Poland 

1.3 

34.8 

7.6 

6,021 

8,207 

4,888 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Manila  fiber- 

43, 463 
260 

96,758 
851 

97,261 
771 

99.4 
.6 

99.1 
.9 

99.2 

.8 

Total.-- - 

43,723 

97,609 

98,032 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Sisal  grass- 

748 

1,316 

3,085 

64,000 

770 
2,440 

864 
3,104 
8,932 
77,383 
1,186 
6,114 

4,759 

1,875 

11, 172 

71, 162 

906 

7,096 

1.0 
1.8 
4.3 
88.4 
1.1 
3.4 

.9 
3.2 
9.2 
79.3 
1.2 
6.2 

4.9 

1.9 

11.5 

73.4 

.9 

7.4 

Total 

72, 359 

97,682 

96,969 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Fruits: 

Bananas — 

Bunches 
29,  952, 565 
2,587,000 
1,  880,  962 
10,440,110 
1, 259,  005 

Bunclies 
29,076,239 
2,466,880 
1,716,376 
9,881,633 
1, 363, 118 

Bunches 
27,941,739 

2, 343,  982 
2,  277,  353 
9, 406,  524 
2,953,207 

64.9 
5.6 
4.1 

22.6 
2.8 

65.3 
5.5 
3.9 

22.2 
3.1 

62.2 

6.2 

Cuba 

5.1 

20.9 

6.6 

Total 

46, 119,  632 

44,  504,  246 

44,922,865 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Currants- 

Pounds 
i»47,887,459 
1,579,079 

Pounds 
18,  556, 646 
367, 498 

Pounds 
16, 809,  739 
345, 692 

96.8 
3.2 

98.1 
1.9 

98.0 

2.0 

Total _ 

49, 466,  538 

18, 924, 144 

17,155,431 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Dates- 

2, 272, 300 

42,384,714 
2, 168,  026 
23,124 
2,334,231 
3,343,006 
1, 784, 130 

68,728 
36, 530, 233 
340 
2, 810, 883 
1,581,824 
3, 160,  674 

4.9 

"iT 

58.8 

24.6 

6.8 

81.5 
4.2 
(i) 
4.5 
6.4 
3.4 

.2 

82.8 

2, 293,  840 
27,471,388 
11,499,494 

3, 204,  795 

0) 

6.4 

3.6 

7.0 

Total 

46, 741, 817 

52, 037, 231 

44, 142, 682 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Figs: 

i«  32, 432,  441 
2,026,248 
4, 778,  498 
1,934,947 

io  17, 093, 647 
1, 650, 149 
6, 163,  428 
1, 173, 151 
4,514,658 
1,146,766 
1, 269,  788 
3,683,572 

4,466,595 

1,  526,  328 

3, 866,  124 

322,381 

19,  688,  606 

116,006 

343,756 

1,348,953 

75.2 
4.7 
11.1 

4.5 

.7 

.4 

3.4 

46.7 
4.2 

16.8 
3.2 

12.3 
3.1 
3.4 

10.3 

14.1 

Italy 

4.8 

12.2 

1.0 

62.2 

314,  749 

157,  741 

1,494,147 

.4 

1.1 

4.2 

Total 

43, 138, 771 

36,585,055 

31,667,740 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Grains: 

Rice,  uncleaned  (including  paddy)— 

1,282,000 

317,561 

2,552,505 

1, 137,  461 

388,691 

11.0 

2.7 

21.9 

61.1 

3.3 

168,969 

5,408,071 

630,183 

15,056 

149,  543 
2,326,042 

2,543,163 
98,757 

2.8 

88.3 

8.7 

.2 

2.9 

46.6 

49.7 

Other  countries 

1.9 

6, 122, 279 

11,678,218 

5, 117,  605 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

i  Less  than  0.05  per  cent. 


>•  Includes  Greece  in  Asia. 
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Tabi*e  685. — Origin  of  principal  agricultural  products  imported  into  the  United 
States,  1922-1924— Continued 


Year  ended  June  30 

Article  and  country  of  origin 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

vegetable  products— continued 

Grains— Continued. 
Rice,  cleaned— 

Pounds 
1,315,030 
124,  863 

Pounds 

1, 587, 012 

2,071,080 

220,496 

27,  773,  526 

2,  599, 180 

21,  054,  035 

253,957 

Pounds 

523, 870 
1,  636, 611 

Per  ci. 
2.0 
.2 

Perct. 

2.8 

3.6 

.4 

48.8 

4.6 

37.0 

.4 

.7 
.9 
.8 

Perct. 
1.6 

5.1 

89,000 

6,  315,  385 

53, 150,  615 

102,  77« 

2, 079,  614 

224,100 

3,  228,  478 

1, 077,  597 

i,  no,  665 

3,  270,  003 

21, 266,  678 

527,  952 

187, 167 

1,  823,  281 
295,  778 
891,404 

.1 
8.0 
79.7 

.2 
3.1 

.3 
4.8 
1.6 

5.5 

10.2 

66.1 

Italy 

1.6 

.6 

380,000 
518,  672 
488,  734 

6.7 

.9 

2.7 

Total 

66,  707,  458 

56, 946, 692 

32, 192,  744 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Eice  flour  and  meal — 

708 

67 

114,  268 

26,500 

46,203 

239,  970 

362,  047 

1,744 

2,100 

6,394 

200,000 

156,  750 

172,  992 

342,  963 

22,400 

688 

4,960 

1,480 
1,135 
2,717 

.1 

(') 

14.5 
3.4 
5.8 

3a  4 

45.8 

(>j 

.2 
.2 

.7 

22.0 

17.2 

19.0 

37.6 

2.5 

.1 

.5 

.2 

.1 

.3 

159,  040 
201,  446 
388,  278 
60,000 
48,500 
37,  344 

17.7 

22.4 

43.1 

0.7 

5.4 

601 

4.1 

Total 

790,354 

910,  981 

899,  940 

100.0 

100.0 

100.  0 

Wheat- 

Bushels 
14,  465,  602 

7 

Bushels 
18, 012,  4S7 

73 

Bushels 
27,  276,  774 
7,131 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

(') 

Total.- 

14,  465, 609 

18, 012,  540 

27,  283,  905 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Wheat  flour- 

Barrels 
618, 953 
152 

Barrels 

428,  659 
762 

Barrels 
168, 799 
333 

100.0 

99.8 
.2 

99.8 

.2 

Total-- 

619,  105 

429,  421 

169, 132 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Nats: 

Filberts,  shelled— 

Pounds 

622,  092 

372,  328 

1,692,595 

2,  636,  684 

110,  719 

Pounds 
539,  693 
277,  172 

4,  672.  896 
654,527 
64,285 

Pounds 
1, 474, 318 

509,054 
3,  017,  454 
2,  065,  648 

286,  514 

11.4 

6.9 

31.1 

48.5 

2.1 

8.7 
4.5 
75.3 
10.5 
1.0 

20.1 

Italy.. _ 

6.9 

41.0 

28.1 

3.9 

Total .-.. 

5,  434,  418 

6,208,573 

7,  352,  988 

100.0 

100.  0 

100.0 

Filberts,  not  shelled— 

114,  595 
13,  255,  626 
228,261 
479,  841 
64,711 

87,  455 

13, 911. 108 

244,  377 

58,  261 

65,  071 

27,  525 

14,  037,  698 

44,  932 

.8 

93.8 

1.6 

3.4 

.4 

.6 
96.8 
1.7 
.4 
.5 

.2 

Italy 

99.5 

.3 

504 

(0 

Total  

14, 133, 034 

14,  366,  275 

14, 110,  659 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Peanuts,  shelled— 

505,685 
99,000 

28, 360,  727 

42,  043,  532 

6.8 
1.3 

66.8 

87.0 

TTongknng 

60,  622 

2,  358,  318 

636,166 

847,836 

2,  463,  382 

.1 

6,  658,  036 

1,980 

54,  725 

107,  701 

12, 102,  549 

41,000 

694,  219 

1,  350,  230 

89.6 
(') 
.7 
1.6 

28.5 

.1 

1.4 

3.2 

4.9 

Kwantung,  leased  territory 

1.1 
1.8 

5.1 

Total, 

7,  427, 127 

42,  438,  725 

48,  309,  746 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

I  Less  than  0*5  per  cent  . 
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Table  685. — Order  of  ■principal  agricultural  products  imported  into  the  United 
Stales,  1922-1924 — Continued 


Year  ended  June  30 

Article  and  country  of  origin 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

vegetable  products— continued 

Nuts — Continued. 

Peanuts,  not  shelled- 

Pounds 

1, 435, 320 

55,  234 

1,833,183 

22,000 

30,  357 

Pounds 

2,  462, 095 

47,607 

999,  204 

303,  593 

49,  640 

Pounds 

3, 055, 120 

66,589 

409,  590 

11, 110 

18,  215 

Pcrd. 

42.5 

1.6 

54.3 

.7 

.9 

Per  ct. 

63.7 
1.2 

25.9 
7.9 
1.3 

Pet  a. 

85.8 

1.9 

11.5 

.3 

.5 

Total - 

3,  376, 004 

3, 862, 139 

3,  560,  624 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Walnuts,  shelled — 

197,  025 
2,  443,  837 
12,  612,  527 
212,  863 
411,  871 
492,  941 
655,  863 

254,  880 
1,  676,  430 
13,  846,  640 
286,385 
585,  329 
213,  096 
742,  732 

257, 130 
1, 756,  4D1 
15,  233,  834 
155,  518 
710,  501 
143,051 
508,  209 

1.2 
14.4 
74.1 
1.3 
2.4 
2.9 
3.7 

1.4 
9.5 
78  6 
1.6 
3.3 
1.2 
4.4 

1.4 

9.4 

81.2 

Italy 

.8 

3.8 

.8 

2.6 

Total _ 

17, 028,  927 

17,  606, 092 

18,  764,  784 

100.  0 

100.0 

100.0 

"Walnuts,  not  shelled — 

272,908 
4,  397,  718 
9, 354,  788 
7,  780,  067 
12,996,126 
2, 337,  671 
4,  025,  488 

893,  847 
1, 137,  765 

190,  738 

574,  467 

1, 591,  688 

8,  487,  674 

8,497,492 

100,700 

73,218 

18,  673 

360,  774 

65, 400 

333,080 

1, 951, 850 

4,  622,  757 

10,  389,  368 

35,000 

166,266 

214,  601 

466,614 

.6 
10.2 
21.7 
18.0 
30.1 
5.4 
9.3 
2.1 
2.6 

1.0 
2.9 

8.0 
42.6 
42.7 

.5 
.4 
.1 
1.8 

.4 

Chile 

1.8 

China              .    .      . -. 

10.7 

25.3 

Italy 

56.9 

.2 

.9 

1.2 

2.6 

Total 

43,  206,  378 

19,913,419 

18,  244, 936 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Oils,  vegetable: 
Coconut- 

1,  442,  671 

1,  119,  833 

226,  651,  680 

1,  021,  943 

1, 492,  431 

125,434 

.6 

.5 

98.4 

.5 

.7 

.1 

210,968,211 
112,  775 

181,  013, 122 
91,763 

99.2 
.1 

99.9 

(') 

Total 

230,230,127 

212,  573,  417 

181,  230,  319 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Olive  oil,  edible- 

6, 436,  567 

i»  7,  440, 158 

28,  811,  933 

10,  303,  020 

28,095 

2,760 

532,957 

8, 093,  740 

10  3,  571,  235 

43,  835,  892 

IS,  213,  291 

0,117,812 

1,  633,  265 

52,  076,  274 

19,  560,  002 

634 

57,281 

1,  434, 877 

10.8 
12.5 
48  4 
27.4 

(') 

(') 
.9 

10.8 

4.8 
58.9 
24.4 

.4 

.7 

7.6 

2.0 

Italy                         _ 

64.4 

24.2 

(') 

277,  796 
533,  971 

.1 

1.7 

69,  555,  490 

74, 625,  925 

80,  880,  745 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Soybean  oil— 

3, 904, 328 
1,133 

2,  838,  600 

1, 027, 058 

511, 440 

2, 108,  590 
4, 190,  010 
31, 621,  507 

1,  534, 950 

21,  010 

16,  034,  400 

47.1 

(') 

34.3 

12.4 

6.2 

5.4 
10.8 
81.8 

8.7 

.1 

Kwantung,  leased  territory 

90.9 

717,  074 

40,700 

2,0 

.3 

Total 

8,  282,  559 

38,  035, 381 

17,631,210 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Opium  (9  per  cent  and  more  of  morphia) : 

1,054 

'•  84, 410 

1,093 

53,837 

1.1 

58.5 

1.2 

37.3 

1.9 

1°  39,  386 

36,  550 

1,770 

30,288 

10,  874 

36.0 

~~47.0~ 
17.0 

46.0 

2.2 

51,  352 
18,551 

38.1 

13.7 

2,684 

Total 

144,  278 

109,289 

79, 482 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

I  Less  than  0.05  per  cent. 


i»  Includes  Greece  in  Asia. 
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Table  685. — Origin  of  principal  agricultural  products  imported  into  the  United 
States,  1922-19H— Continued 


Article  and  country  of  origin 

Year  ended  June  30  " 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

vegetable  products— continued 

Spices: 

Pepper  (unground) — 

Pounds 

4,625,092 

14,976 

26,  311,  488 

529,274 

3, 794, 021 

628,230 

2,045,014 

Pounds 
6,900,406 

284,132 
18,  694,  560 

285,144 
5, 130,  284 

473,  376 
1,879,856 

Pounds 
1, 310, 831 
2,141 

21,  793,  822 

117,864 

3,  073,  238 

230,  467 

807,087 

Pore*. 
12.5 

P) 
68.5 

1.4 
10.3 

1.7 

5.6 

Pact. 

20.6 

.8 

55.5 

.8 

15.3 

1.4 

6.6 

Peret. 

4.8 

79.8 

.4 

11.2 

.8 

3.0 

Total 

36,948,094 

33,  547, 758 

27, 335,  450 

ioao 

100.0 

ioao 

Seeds: 

Flaxseed — 

Bushels 
.  10, 408,  928 
3,012,515 
210, 630 

Bushels 
22,330,931 
2, 191, 103 
483,902 

Bushels 
16, 169,  352 
3,365,498 
41,900 

76.4 

22.1 

1.5 

89.3 
8.8 
1.9 

82.6 

17.2 

.2 

Total 

13, 632, 073 

25,005,936 

19, 676,  750 

100.6 

ioao 

ioao 

Clover  seed — 
Clover,  red- 

Pounds 

464,626 

599,646 

393,680 

2,461,023 

3,  345,  976 

1,  531,  695 

425,947 

36,300 

120,760 

Pounds 
131,284 

Pounds 
556,231 
654,654 
100,723 

17,  094,  803 
733,345 
974,564 

5.0 
6.5 
4.2 
26.5 
36.0 
16.5 
4.6 
.4 
1.3 

21.5 

1.8 
40.4 
8.7 

21.7 
5.9 

2.3 

Chile 

2.7 

10,910 
245,  766 

62,848 

.4 

7a4 

3.0 

Italy-.-.! 

4.0 

Poland 

132,000 
36,868 

3,883,926 
289,125 

16.0 

L2 

Total 

9, 289,  653 

608,666 

24,287,371 

100.0 

ioao 

ioao 

All  other.includmgalsike,  crim- 
son, and  all  other  clover- 

10,279,434 

363,690 

179,441 

1,  661,  501 

3,  335,  442 

457,  672 

6,633 

96, 450 

282,940 

10,482,073 

18,513,745 

88,424 

581,239 

6,080,806 

1,431,992 

17,600 

53,484 

935,547 

1, 101, 301 

61.7 
2.2 
1.1 
10.0 
20.0 
2.7 

(') 
.6 
1.7 

78.9 

.4 

11.8 
2.3 

.5 
3.6 
2.6 

64.3 

Chile 

.3 

66,401 

1,  569,  395 

303,289 

2.0 

2L1 

5.0 

Italy 

.1 

Poland 

64,953 
475,639 
341,708 

.2 

3.2 

3.8 

Total 

16,663,103 

13,293,458 

28,804,138 

100.0 

100.0 

ioao 

Sugar,  raw,  cane: 

43,738,777 

7,720,255,237 

93,  067,  270 

6,914 

671, 774 

42, 711,  737 

7,  537,  218 

177,600 

538,469,767 

17,792,252 

68,980,024 

8, 041,  692, 152 

3,479,673 

1,242 

2,  747,  611 

29, 953,  811 

4,354,242 

8,791,816 

653,232,644 

20,354,812 

33,196,167 

6,  515,  263,  383 

78, 190,  621 

9, 845,  490 

-     664,523 

61,  522,  664 

60, 000,  719 

104,790,491 

630,  852, 125 

45, 673, 634 

.5 

91.2 

LI 

.6 
.1 

('■) 
6.4 
.2 

.8 
92.1 

<'} 

8 

.3 

(\ 
6.8 
.4 

.4 

Ouba 

86.8 

LO 

.1 

% 

.7 

Peru.. 

L4 

8.4 

Other  countries 

.7 

Total.... 

i,  464,  328,  546 

8,733,488,027 

7,629,999,817 

100.0 

100.0 

loo.o 

Tea: 

21,394,828 

677,483 

16,  211,  659 

6,  674,  097 
26, 639, 127 
11, 293,  042 

3,261,713 

19,861,220 

791,748 

13,507,750 

8,666,908 
35, 974, 918 
15, 545,  681 

2,330,386 

23, 653,  328 

706,660 

18,635,792 

8, 672,  748 
34, 297,  049 
17, 777, 316 

1,732,893 

24.8 

.8 

18  8 

7.T 
30.9 
13.1 

3.9 

20.6 

.8 

14.0 

9.0 
37.2 
16.1 

2.4 

22.4 
.7 

17.6 

8.2 

32.5 

16.9 

L7 

86,141,949 

96,668,608 

105,374,776 

100.0 

100.0 

ioao 

>  Less  than  a  05  per  cent. 
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TabI/E  685. — Origin  of  principal  agricultural  products  imported  into  the  United 
States,  1922-1924 — Continued 


Artiele  and  county  of  origin 


vegetable  fboducts— continued 

Tobacco,  leaf  (unmanufactured) : 

British  South  Africa 

Bulgaria __ 

Canada _. 

China _ 

Cuba____ _.. 

Dominican  Republic 

Dutch  East  Indies .' 

Egypt 

Greece 

Germany 

Hongkong 

Mexico 

Netherlands ^ __ 

Persia 

Philippine  Islands 

Turkey  in  Asia... 

Turkey  in  Europe 

United  Kingdom 

Other  countries 

Total 

FOREST  rEODUCTS 

India  rubber,  crude: 

Brazil 

British  East  Indies 

Canada 

Dutch  East  Indies 

France 

Mexico— 

Netherlands 

Other  South  America 

Peru '. 

Portugal 

United  Kingdom 

Other  countries __ 

Total , 

Wood: 

Cabinet  wood,  mahogany — 

British  Africa.: 

Central  America 

French      Africa      (including 

Algeria  and  Tunis)— 

Mexico 

United  Kingdom 

Other  countries 

Total 


Year  ended  June  30 


1922 


Pounds 

.   23,090 

928,  357 

63,  818 

287,  510 

21,401,159 

192,  542 

172, 041 

88, 908 

1°  26, 800,  505 

2, 647,  612 

16,  710 

3,415 

5, 459,  354 

79,800 

627,  882 

11,325 

4, 795, 334 

1, 246, 420 

479,  695 


65,  226, 437 


21, 125, 055 

379, 810, 088 

51,335 

72, 924,  828 

995,282 

349,  471 

21, 652,  700 

743, 925 

286,177 

1, 396, 078 

62, 728,  626 

6,  317, 863 


568,  381,  428 


10,106 
16, 497 

1,161 
3,163 
1,430 
1,646 


40,003 


1923 


Pounds 

2 

296,027 

67, 085 

217,  549 

23, 188, 132 

562 

119, 016 

81, 617 

18  27,  945,  126 

2, 481,  680 

10,  316 

29,  738 

9, 700,  553 

6,506 

1,924,196 

1,  284,  647 

4, 580, 140 

614,  788 

1,  248, 467 


73, 796, 147 


30,771,572 

547, 799, 814 

379,604 

113,302,153 

2,  742, 632 

144,253 

10, 821, 152 

2, 033,  793 

1, 574,  697 

10,  748 

75,700,650 

12, 374, 081 


797,  655, 149 


8,464 
17,575 

0,307 

5,  221 
3,923 
1,405 


42, 895 


1924  1922       1923       1924 


Pounds 


1, 546, 617 

292,291 

102,  639 

18, 297,  557 

550 

19,  431 

48,  464 

12, 887,  544 

3,  215,  890 

286,604 

2,455 

6, 327, 453 

20,337 

1, 145, 101 

1,349,916 

1, 052,  244 

615,801 

5, 169,  212 


52, 380, 106 


23,  534,  637 

416, 837, 321 

98,  552 

115,  233,  963 

1,310,209 

32,756 

3, 610,  487 

3, 097,  943 

764,  401 

75,883 

47,  513,  200 

4, 992,  545 


617, 101, 897 


io,o.r>9 

22,647 

5,974 

2,906 
2,897 
2,492 


46,  975 


Pad. 

(') 
1.4 
.1 
.4 

32  8 
.3 
.3 
.1 

41.1 
4.1 

S.4 
.1 
.8 
(') 
7.4 
2.1 


100.0 


3.7 

66.8 

(') 

12.8 

.2 

.  1 

3.8 

.1 

.1 

.2 

11.0 

1.2 


100.0 


40.3 
41.2 

2.9 
7.9 
3.6 
4.1 


100.0 


Perot. 
(') 

.4 
.1 
.3 
31.4 
(') 
.2 
.1 
37.9 
3.4 
(') 
(») 
13.1 
(') 
2.6 
1.7 
6.2 
.8 
1.8 


100.0 


3.9 

68.7 

(') 

14.2 

.3 

(') 
1.4 
.3 
.2 
« 
9.5 
1.5 


100.0 


19.7 
41.0 

14.7 
12.2 
9.1 


100.0 


Per  O. 


3.0 

.6 

.2 

34.9 

(') 

(\ 

24.8 
6.1 
.5 

(0 

12.1 

(') 
2.2 
2.6 
2.0 
1.2 
9.9 


100.8 


3.8 
67.  S- 

%7 
.2 

°.. 

.5 
.1 


<'! 


7.7 


100.0 


21.4 

48.2 

12.7 
6.2 
6.2 
5.3 


100.0 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Besearch.    Compiled  from  Monthly  Summaries  of  Foreign 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  June,  1923  and  1924,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 


1  Less  than  0.05  per  cent. 
29283°— ybk  1924 70 


«  Includes  Greece  in  Asia. 
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Taklb  686. — Foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  in  agriealtwmt  products:  Com-parat&ee 

summary,  19<M-£824 


Agricultural  exports ' 

Agricultural 
imports  ' 

Excess  of 
agricultu- 
ral exports 
(+)  or  o* 

imports 
(-) 

Forest  products 

Year  ended 

Domestic 

For- 
eign 

Total 

Per- 
cent- 
age of 
aU'imv 

ports 

Exports 

Im- 
ports 

Excess 

June  30 

Total 

Per- 
cent- 
age of 
all  ex- 
ports 

Do- 
mestic 

For- 
eign 

of  ex- 
ports 
(+)orof 
imports 

:    (_) 

1901 

Thou- 
sands 
951, 628 
857, 114 
878,481 
869,160 
826,905 

976,047 

1, 054, 405 

1,017,396 

903,238 

871, 158 

1, 030, 794 
1,060,627 
1, 123,  652" 
1, 113,  974 
1, 475, 938 

1, 518, 071 
1, 968, 253 
2;  280, 46« 
3,  579, 918 

3, 861, 511 
2,  607, 641 
1,  915, 866 
1,799,168 
1, 866, 897 

Per 

cent 
65.2 
63.2 
63.1 
59.5 
55.4 

56.7 
56.9 
56.5 
56.1 
50.9 

51.2 

48.4 
46.3 
47.8 
54.3 

36.5 
31.6 
39.1 
50.6 

48.6 
40.8 
51.8 
■     46.3 
44.2 

Thou- 
sands 
11,293 
10,308 
13,505 
12,626 
12,317 

19,856 
11,614 
10,299 
9,585 
14,470 

14,665 
12,108 

15,029 
17,729 
34,  420 

42,688 
37,640 
39, 553 
103,  530 

122.598 
87, 019 
40,783 
43,359 
57,640 

Thou- 
sands 
391, 931 
4-13;  745 
466,199 
461, 43S 
563,851 

554, 175 
626,837 
539,699 
638,613 
687,509 

680,205 
783, 457 
815,  301 
924,247 
910,  786 

1, 189,  705 
1, 404, 972 
I,  618, 874 
1,768,191 

3, 129, 659 
1, 941, 837 
1,282,889 
1, 905,  245 
1, 716, 734 

Per 

cent 
47.6 
4518 
44.5 
46.fi 
40.6 

46.2 
43.7 
46.2 

48.7 
44.2 

44.5 
47.4 
46.0 
48  8 

54.4 

54.1 
52:8 
55.0 
57.1 

59.7 
53;  1 
49.2 
59.4 
48.3 

Thou- 
sands 
+570, 990 
+453,  677 
+436,  787 
+410,360 
+285, 370 

+432, 728 
+439, 1*2 
+488,005 
+274,  210 
+198, 119 

+365,  254 
+279,277 
+323,  381 
+207,456 
+599, 571 

+370, 454 

+600,921 

+701, 144 

+1, 915, 257 

+854,456 
+752, 823 
+673,  769 
-63, 718 
+207,803 

Thou- 
sands 
55, 369 
48,929 
68;  734 
70,086 
63,199 

76, 975 
92,949 
90)362 
72, 442 
85,030 

103,039 
108,122 
124, 836 
106,979 
52,554 

68,155 
68.919 
87, 181 
113;  275 

190,049 
141, 876 
94,115 
129,982 
162, 780 

Thou- 
sands' 
3,599 
3,609, 
2,866 
4,177 
3,790 

4,809 
5,600 
4,570 
4,983 
9,892 

7,587 
6,413 
7,432 
4,518 
5,089 

4,364 
11, 172 
6,066 
6,004 

11,026 

7,805 
5,128 
6,989 
6,642 

Thou- 
sands 
57,144 
59, 187 
71,478 
70,919 
92,681 

96,462 
122,4-21 

97,733 
123,920 

178,872 

162,  312 
172,  523 
180,502 
156, 291 
165, 849 

252, 851 
322,699 
336, 033 
298,781 

608,410 
343) 141 
246,474 
405,725 
374, 339 

'  Thou- 
''    sands 
+1,825 

190J. 

1908 

1S04 

-5,356 

1905 

1908 — . 

-14,678 

1997 - 

1908 

'    -2,801 

1909. 

1910 _ 

1911 

-51,  6S6 

191?. 

1913 

1914 

1915 - 

1S16 

-180,  331 

1917 

1918.- 

1919 

1920 

—307,334 

1921 

1922             

1923 

1924  2      

, 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Compiled  from  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation 
of  the  United  States,  1901-1918,  and  Monthly  Summaries  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
June,  1920-1924,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.    AM  values  are  gold. 


1  Not  including  forest  products. 


*  Preliminary. 
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Table  687. — Fruit  stocks,  rose  stocks,  bulbs,  and  tree  seeds:  Imports,  by  countries 
of  origin,  year  ended  June  SO,  1982-19241 


Country 

Fruit  stock 

Rose  stocks 

Bulbs 

Tree  seeds 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Thou- 
sands 

Thou- 
sands 

Thou- 
sands 

Thou- 
sands 

Thou- 
sands 

Thou- 
sands 

Thou- 
sands 

Thou- 
sands 

Thou- 
sands 

1,000 
lbs. 
58 
4 

1,000 
lbs. 
29 

4 

1,000 
lbs. 
26 

6 

19 

28 

2 

179 

312 

569 

1 

(•) 
1 

(?) 

(?) 

1 

1 

m 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Chile. 

2 

« 

ChinR 

1,003 

1,279 

1,422 

4 

174 

1 

(•) 
<J) 
30 
2 

<•> 

1 

England . 

m 

18,079 

n 

17,538 
150 

2,914 

m 

23,126 
64 

322 

1,872 
2,432 

2,036 
2,452 

3,083 
2,444 

339 
42,311 
12,628 

132,386 

386 
7,234 

449 
40,624 
18, 139 

149,476 

1,753 
8,203 

744 
50,600 
17,059 

179,540 
(') 

38 
8,760 

m 

44 
3 

W 

39 

2 

Netherlands.  _- 

1,150 

2,326 
MO 

2,886 
161 

4,403 
'156 

Italy.. 

906 

468 

584 

(?) 
12 

2 

17 

1 

18 

1 

1 

1 

(!) 

40 

40 

40 

(!> 

(>) 

(») 
1 
1 

(?) 

(s) 

(') 

2 

m 

(s) 

9 

<>) 

1 

« 

(•> 

(*) 

W 

Federal  Horticultural  Board. 

i  This  does  not  include  the  comparatively  small  quantities  of  bulbs  and  other  plants  imported  under 
special  permits. 
'  Less  than  500. 
a  Less  than  500  pounds.- 


MISCELLANEOUS  AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS 

CROP  SUMMARY 
Table  688. — Acreage,  production,  and  farm  value,  1922-192 % 


Crop 


Acreage 


Production 


Per 
acre 


Total 


Unit 


Farm  value  Dec.  1 


Per 
unit 


Total 


Corn 1922. 

19231 
1924. 

Winter  wheat 1922. 

1923. 

1924. 
Spring  wheat ..1922. 

1923. 

1924. 
All  wheat 1922. 

1923. 

1924. 
Oats... 1922. 

1923. 

1924. 
Barley. 1922. 

1923. 

1924. 
Eye 1922. 

1923. 

1924.. 
Buckwheat 1922. 

1923. 

1924.. 
Flaxseed -. 1922.. 

1923.. 

1924.. 
Bice 1922.. 

1923.. 

1924.. 
Potatoes 1922.. 

1923.. 

1924.. 
Sweet  potatoes 1922.. 

1923.. 

1924.. 
Hay,  tame 1922 

1923.. 

1924.. 
Hay,  wild 1922 

1923.. 

1924.. 
All  hay 1922 

1923.. 

1924.. 
Tobacco  i 1922.. 

1923_. 

1924.. 
Cotton 1922  . 

1923- 

1924.. 
Cottonseed  « 1922.. 

1923.. 

1924- 
Cloverseed 1922 

1923.. 

1924__ 
Sugar  beets  i«« _, 1922 

1923.. 

1924.. 
Beet  sugar _1922_. 

1923- 

1924- 


Acres 
102, 846, 000 
104,324,000 
105,012,  000 
42, 358, 000 

39,  518,  000 
36, 438,  000 
19,  959,  000 
20,141,000 
17, 771,  000 
62, 317, 000 
59,  659,  000 
54,209,000 

40,  790,  000 
40,  981,  000 
42,452,000 

7,  317,  000 

7,835,000 

7,086,000 

6,  672,  000 

6, 171,  000 

4, 173,  000 

764,000 

739,000 

816,000 

1,113,000 

2,014,000 

3,  289,  000 

1,  055,  000 

895,000 

892,000 

i  307,  000 

3,816,000 

3,  662, 000 

1,117,000 

993,000 

938,000 

61, 159, 000 

59,  868,  000 

61,  454,  000 

15,  871,  000 

15,  556,  000 

14,  931,  000 

77, 030,  000 

75, 424,  000 

76,  385,  000 

1, 695,  000 

1, 877,  000 

1,  720,  000 

33, 036,  000 

37, 123,  000 

40, 115,  000 


28.3 

29.3 

23.2 

13.8 

14.5 

16.2 

14.1 

11.2 

15.9 

13.9 

13.4 

16.1 

29.8 

31.9 

36.3 

24.9 

25.2 

26.5 

15.5 

12.2 

15.2 

19.1 

18.9 

19.6 

9.3 

8.5 

9.2 

39.2 

37.7 

38.1 

105.3 

109.0 

124.2 

97.9 

97.9 

76.6 

1.57 

1.49 

1.59 

1.02 

1.12 

.97 

1.45 

1.41 

1.47 

736 

807 

722 

141.3 

130.6 

'156.8 


1, 170,  000 
775,000 
747,000 
530,000 
657,000 
842,000 
530,000 
657,000 
842,000 


1..7 

1.6 
1.3 
9.77 
10.66 
8.90 
1.27 
1.34 
1.29 


2, 906, 020, 000 
3, 053,  667,  000 
2,  436,  513, 000 
686,878,000 
671,  959,  000 
690,  037,  000 
280,  720,  000 
225,422,000 
282,  636,  000 
867,  598,  000 
797,  381,  000 
872, 673,  000 
1,  216,  803,  000 
1,305,883,000 
1,541,  900, 000 
182,068,800 
197,  691, 000 
187,  875,  000 
103,  362,  000 
63,077,000 
63,  446,  000 
14,564,000 
13,965,000 
15,956,000 
10,375,000 
17,  060,  000 
30, 173,  000 
41,  405,  000 
33;  717, 000 
33, 956,  000 

453,  396,  000 
416, 105,  000 

454,  784,  000 
109,  394,  000 

97,177,000 

71,  861,  000 

95,882,000 

89, 250,  000 

97,  970,  000 

16, 131, 000 

17, 361,  000 

14,  480,  000 

112, 013, 000 

106, 611, 000 

112,  450,  000 

1, 246, 837,  000 

1,615,110,000 

1,  242, 623,  000 

•9,762.069 

»  10, 139,  671 

13, 153,  000 

»  4, 336,  000 

•    <  4, 502,  000 

6, 840,  000 

1,956,000 

1,228,000 

977,000 

6, 183,  000 

7,006,000 

7,494,000 

675,000 

881,000 

1,087.000 


Bushel, 
-do— 
..do.... 
._do_— 
—do— 
do.... 
— do— 
..do.... 
..do.... 

..do 

...do- 
do  

...do 

... do— . 

...do.— 
..do — 

..do 

-do 

..do... . 

..do 

..do 

..do— . 
..do— 
..do— . 
..do— 
..do— . 

...do— . 
.do— 
.do— 
.do— . 

...do. 

... do— 

...do— 

...do— . 

...do—'. 

___do 

Ton 

...do— . 

...do 

...do— . 

...do 

...do— . 

...do 

-_do__._ . 

...do 

Pound.. 

...do 

...do 

Bale 

-do 

-do 

Ton 

—do 

..do 

Bushel.  _ 
-do 

—do.— 

Ton 

-do— . 

..do 

..do 

..do 

-do 


DoWi. 
0.668 
.726 
.987 
1.047 
.961 
1.321 
.923 
.853 
1.263 
1.007 
.923 
1.302 
.394 
.414 
.480 
.526 
.641 
.731 
.685 
.650 
1.073 
.885 
.933 
1.030 
2.115 
2.107 
2.273 
.931 
1.102 
1.386 
.681 
.781 
.643 
.771 
.979 
1.284 
12.56 
14.13 
13.82 
7.14 
7.88 
7.86 
11.78 
13.12 
13.05 
.232 
.199 
.206 
».238 
2.310 
>.226" 
40. 18 
45.92 
33.57 
9.38 
10.76 
13.68 
7.91 
8.99 
7.08 


Dollars 

1, 910, 775, 000 

2, 217, 229, 000 

2,405,468,000 

614,399,000 

643,710,000 

779,510,000 

259,013,000 

192,283,000 

357, 086,  000 

873,  412, 000 

736,993,000 

1, 136,  596,  000 

478,948,000. 

541, 137, 000 

739,495,000 

98,560,000 

107,038,000 

137, 270, 000 

70, 841, 000 

40,971,000 

68,061,000 

12,889,000 

13, 029, 000 

16,441,000 

21,941,000 

35,951,000 

68,611,000 

38,562,000 

37,150,000 

47,053,000 

263,356,000 

324,889,000 

292,481,000 

84,295,000 

.95,091,000 

92,290,000 

1,204,101,000 

1,261,486,000 

1,353,789,000 

115,176,000 

136,  734, 000 

113,859,000 

1,  319,  277, 000 

1, 398,  220, 000 

1,467,648,000 

289,248,000 

301,  096, 000 

266,346,000 

1, 161, 946, 000 

1,671,815,000 

1,487,226,000 

174, 220, 000 

206,732,000 

196, 049, 000 

18,332,000 

13, 218, 000 

13, 362, 000 

41, 016, 000 

62,966,000 

63,090,000 


i  See  detailed  crop  tables  for  date  to  which  prices  refer. 
1  Pounds,  or  per  pound. 

>  Bureau  of  the  Census.    Includes  that  portion  of  the  cotton  grown  In  Lower  California  (old  Mexico) 
that  is  ginned  in  the  United  States. 
» Price  for  1922  and  1923,  weighted  average;  1924,  Nov.  15. 
*  Principal  producing  States. 
'  Including  beets  grown  in  Canada  for  factories  in  the  United  States. 

1100 
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Table  688. — Acreage,  production,  and  farm  value,  1922-1924 — Continued 


Crop 


Acreage 


Cane  sugar  (La) 1922.. 

1923. 

1924. 
Maple  sugar  and  syrup 
(as  sugar) 1922. 

1923.. 

1924. 
Sorghum  sirup .1922. 

1923- 

1924. 
Peanuts ' .1922. 

1923. 

1924. 
Beans,  dry,  edible  > ' 1922. 

1923. 

1924.. 
Grain  sorghums  '  * 1922. 

1923.. 

1924. 
Broomcorn  *  6 ..1922. 

1923- 

1924 
Hops  » 1922.. 

1923 

1924- 
Cowpeasi 1922.. 

1923- 

1924- 
Soybeans  > 1922.. 

1923.. 

1924.. 
Velvet  beans 1922.. 

1923- 

1924.. 
Asparagus  i. 1922.. 

1923- 

1924.. 
Beans,  snap' 1922.. 

1923- 

1924.. 
Cabbage  i 1922.. 

1923- 

1924.. 
Cantaloupes  ' 1922.. 

1923.. 

1924.. 
Cauliflower  • 1922.. 

1923- 

1924.. 
Celery  i 1922.. 

1923- 

1924.. 
Com,  sweet » 1922.. 

1923.. 

1924. 
Cucumbers  ' 1922. 

1923.. 

1924.. 
Lettuce  > 1922 

1923- 

1924 
Onions ' 1922.. 

1923. 

1924. 
Peas,  green  i 1922.. 

1923. 

1924. 
Potatoes,  early  >  » 1922. 

1923. 

1924. 


Acres 
241,000 
217.000 
180,000 

'  16, 274,  000 

1 15, 291, 000 

'  15,  407,  GOO 

447,000 

380,000 

404,000 

1,005,000 

896,000 

986,000 

1, 079,  000 

1,323,000 

1,383,000 

5,064,000 

5,  792, 000 

5, 085,  000 

275,000 

536,000 

442,000 

23,400 

18, 440 

20,350 

1,344,000 

1,273,000 

1,094,000 

314,000 

492,000 

613,000 

640,000 

620,000 

673,000 

32,  8G0 

42,  050 

49,420 

49,  550 

61,280 

75,  390 

133,  830 

104,880 

109,  960 

103,  300 

84,160 

89,  7C0 

9,250 

11,580 

13, 190 

17,  230 

19,  760 

21,380 

197,600 

250,  850 

299,410 

82,200 

91,  960 

129,580 

44,900 

57,990 

63,  OfiO 

63,290 

61,  940 

59,900 

171,800 

206,690 

241,620 

311,930 

281,  740 

307,540 


Production 


Per 
acre 


1.22 
.75 

.58 

'2.11 
?2. 19 
'2.29 
81.5 
84.2 
67.7 
630 
723 
625 
11.9 
12.1 
9.7 
17.9 
18.3 
22.5 
2  271 
!303 
"343 
1,186 
1,071 
1,245 
9.2 
9.7 
8.0 
13.8 
14.5 
11.9 
.53 
.52 
.47 
123 
139 
136 
1.6 
1.6 
1.4 
8.1 
7.7 
8.8 
124 
140 
154 
280 
287 
266 
267 
270 
286 
2.4 
2.4 
1.7 
108 
83 
62 
241 
243 
217 
296 
279 
294 
1.1 
.9 
1.1 
116 
93 
134 


Total 


295,000 
162,000 
105,000 

34,263,000 

33,533,000 

35,302,000 

36, 440, 000 

32, 001,  000 

27,  339,  000 

633, 114,  000 

647,  762,  000 

616,  200,  000 

12, 793,  000 

16,037,000 

13,411,000 

90, 524,  000 

105, 835, 000 

114,231,000 

37,300 

81, 153 

75,  832 

27. 744,  000 
19, 751,  000 
25,  333,  000 

•  19,  950,  000 
»  19,  090,  000 

•  14, 352,  000 
»  5,  832,  000 
•8,944,000 
»  9, 567,  000 

'512,000 

0  474,  000 

•474,000 

4,041,000 

5,854,000 

6, 761,  000 

79,600 

100,300 

104,500 

1, 089, 000 

805,700 

973,  COO 

12, 805,  000 

11. 745.  000 
13, 789,  000 

2,  589,  000 
3, 322,  000 

3,  514,  000 
4, 601,  000 
5, 333,  000 
6,114,000 

474,  700 

590,600 

500,500 

8, 867, 000 

7,671,000 

8,058,000 

10,829,000 

14,118,000 

13,653,000 

18, 763, 000 

17, 306,  000 

17,627,000 

181j  700 

180,100 

259,200 

36, 198, 000 

26,  245,  000 

41,178,000 


Unit 


Ton., 
do.. 


.do- 


Pound.. 

..do 

..do 

Gallon.. 

__do 

.do.— . 
Pound  _ 

..do 

..do 

Bushel.. 
...do..... 
..do.... 
..do..... 
..do... . 
..do— . 

Ton 

-do— 
..do- 
Pound. 
..do— - 
..do— . 
BusheL 
... do— . 
do... . 
...do... - 
...do— . 
..do.... 

Ton 

..do— 
-do- 
Crate.  _ 
_.do— . 
...  do— . 
Ton— 
-do... . 
...  do... . 
-do— 
...  do— . 
...  do- 
Crate  -. 
..do— . 
..do— . 
...do— . 
...do.— 
...  do— 
— do— 
___do— 
...do.... 

Ton 

...do.... 

...do 

Bushel. 
... do.... 
— do— . 
Crate. _ 
...do.... 
—do—. 
Bushel. 
...do— . 
... do— . 

Ton 

...do— . 
-.do- 
Bushel, 
—do—. 
...do 


Farm  value  Dec.  1 


Per 
unit 


Dolls. 


».220 

».253 

».261 

.710 

.862 

.946 

.047 

.068 

.062 

3.74 

3.65 

3.71 

.878 

.940 

.853 

219.-46 

160.06 

94  21 

.086 

.188 

.103 

1.68 

1.95 

2.36 

1.90 

2.02 

2.30 

17.38 

19.73 

19.35 

2.46 

2.58 

2.25 

120.70 

138.  60 

113.  72 

12.20 

22.27 

16. 14 

2.26 

2.00 

1.47 

2.13 

1.  69 

1.45 

2.29 

2.40 

2.57 

10.99 

12.38 

14.19 

1.34 

1.76 

1.62 

1.48 

1.24 

1.21 

.85 

1.35 

.95 

62.  60 

67.07 

64.70 

1.17 

1.59 

LOT 


Total 


Dollars 


7,  538,  000 

8,484,000 

9,  214, 000 

25,855,000 

27,  595, 000 

25,  869, 000 

29,613,000 

43,918,000 

37, 981,  000 

47, 843, 080 

58.  566,  000 

49,  792, 000 

79, 503, 000 

99,473.000 

97, 405, 000 

8, 186, 000 

12,989,000 

7, 144,  000 

2,383,000 

3,722,000 

2, 62a  000 

33,410,000 

37, 225, 000 

33,874,000 

11, 085,  000 

18,060,000 

21,940,000 

8,897,000 

9, 353, 000 

9. 171, 000 

9, 945, 000 

15,081,000 

15, 182, 000 

9,608,000 

13,892,000 

11,884,000 

13,  288, 000 

17,939,000 

15,705,000 

28,861,000 

23, 501. 000 

20,230,000 

5,517,000 

5,284,000 

5, 103, 000 

10, 519, 000 

12,  804, 000 

15,742,000 

5,  216, 000 

7,313,000 

7,100,000 

11,866,000 

13, 482, 000 

12,268,000 

15,984,000 

17,515,000 

16,553,000 

16,876,000 

23,343,000 

16,751,000 

11,  374,  000 

12, 080,  000 

16, 771, 000 

42,402,000 

41,689,000 

44, 182,  000 


•  See  detailed  crop  tables  for  date  to  which  prices  refer. 

6  Principal  producing  States. 

7  Trees  tapped,  or  per  tree. 

8  Mar.  15. 

•  See  detailed  crop  tables  for  explanation. 
1°  Included  in  potatoes,  not  in  totals. 
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Table  688. — Acreage,  -production,  and  farm  value,  192S-1924 — Continued 


Acreage 

Production 

Farm  value  Deo.  1 

Crop 

Per 
acre 

Total 

Unit 

Per 
unit 

Total 

Spinach  ' 1922.. 

1923.. 

1924.. 
Strawberries  ' 1922.. 

1923.. 

1924.. 
Tomatoes  i__ 1922.. 

1923.. 

1924.. 
Watermelons  i 1922  . 

1928.. 

1924.. 
Cranberries  '  • 1922.. 

1928.. 

1924.. 
Apples,  total. 1922.. 

Acres 

23,760 

30,550 

33,600 

132,  800 

148,366 

146,750 

345,420 

409,890 

469,860 

211,060 

157,350 

168,230 

25,000 

28,000 

28,000 

2.9 
3.1 
3.1 

1,961 
1,728 
1,819 
4.8 
4.2 
3.7 
"337 
U272 
»i  296 
22.4 
23.3 
18.7 

67,900 

95,800 

105,  400 

260, 403,  000 

256,408,006 

266,951,000 

1,658,000 

1,723,200 

1,718,900 

71,128 

42,  734 

49,765 

560,  000 

652,000 

523,000 

202,702,000 

202,842,006 

179,443,006 

31,945,000 

35,936,000 

28,701,000 

55,852,000 

45,382,000 

51, 679,  000 

20, 705,  000 

17,845,000 

17,961,000 

2,676,000 

2,227,000 

1,777,000 

36,  200,  OCO 

36,500,000 

35,400,000 

Ton 

...do 

...do 

Quart... 

...do 

...do 

Ton 

...do 

...do 

Car 

...do 

...do 

Barrel  -  - 

...do 

...do 

Bushel.. 
...do.  ... 
...do 

Barrel... 
...do 
-.do 

Bushel.. 
...do 
...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Ton 
...do 
...do 

Box 
...do 
...do 

Dolls. 
69.63 
56.44 
66.20 
.15 
.15 
.13 
30.33 
33.46 
31.79 
155.  00 
249.00 
171.00 
10.18 
7.15 
9.88 
.986 
1.019 
1.  183 
2.93 
2.91 
3.67 
1.338 
1.367 
1.275 
1.  OCO 
1.209 
1.408 
47.76 
31.88 
41.47 
2.10 
1.78 
1.82 

Dollars 

4,721,600 

5,407,000 

6,977,000 

38,354,006 

38,258,000 

36,  292,  000 

50, 293, 000 

57,662,000 

54,641,000 

10,  991,  000 

10,645,000 

8,  503, 000 

5,702,000 

4,664,000 

5, 165, 000 

199,  848,  000 

206, 696,  000 

212,  193,  000 

93,  636,  000 

104, 656,  000 

105,  269, 000 

74,717,000 

62,025,000 

65, 914,  000 

21, 043.  000 

21,  57ft  000 

26,  287,  000 

99,167,000 

71,009,000 

73,  705,  000 

63,310,000 

64, 940,  000 

64,  290, 000 

1923. _ 

1924.. 

Apples,  commercial 1922... 

1923.. 

1924.. 

Peaches  ' 1922.. 

1923.. 

1924.. 

Pears » 1922.. 

1923.. 

1924.. 

1923.. 

1924.. 

1923.. 

1924.. 

Total 1922.. 

353, 835, 250 
355,597,730 
355, 217,  409 

7,816,020,009 
8,  727, 019,  000 
9, 477, 752, 000 

1923.. 

1924.. 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 

I  See  detailed  crop  tables  for  date  to  which  prices  refer. 
8  Principal  producing  States. 

II  Number. 
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Table  689. — Crop  acreages,  aggregates,  fcji  States,  19$2-19$H 


Stat» 

Acreage  of  19  o 

'ops 
1924 

Per  ccrtt 
of  total 
acreage 

in  speci- 
fied crops' 

Total  acreage  of  all  crops 
(theoretical) 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1,000 

acres 

1, 537 

623 

1,139 

567 

63 

476 

8,128 
902 

7,781 
419 

1,805 
4, 578 
1,927 
6,799 
5,278 

9,580 
1,  198 
1 1,  557 
11,473 
20, 171 

9,030 

9,679 
16,  963 
21,  069 
14,  568 

19,184 
1ft,  596 
18,  234 
21, 154 
5,868 

6,  657 
7,885 
6,642 
3,820 
23,  778 

14,268 
6,364 
6,672 
1,  552 
5,270 

839 

454 

1,078 

395 

2,703 
3,929 
2,800 
5,264 

1,000 

acres 

1,547 

512 

1,140 

571 

61 

473 

8,  0S1 
898 

7,688 
412 

1,806 
4,616 
1,908 
6, 989 
5,288 

9,  304 
1,273 

11,374 
11,371 
20,291 

8,899 
9, 638 

17,  243 
21,132 
14,  725 

19,  775 
15,498 

18,  367 

20,  503 
5,990 

6.  514 
7, 635 
6,267 
3,914 
25, 464 

14,616 
6,  274 
6,545 
1,606 
'     5, 779 

986 

478 

1,073 

395 

2,706 
3,  023 
2,843 
5,037 

1,000 

acres 

1,  554 

516' 

1,159 

570 

62 

474 
8,086 

897 
7,521 

410 

1,746 
4,383 
1,802 
6,852 
5,312 

8,828 
1,253 
11,144 
11,010 
19,998 

8.876 
9,503 
17,303 
20,  950 
14,183 

20,060 
15,450 
18,128 
21,432 
5,  663 

6, 445 
7,687 
6,190 
4,120 
26,930 

15, 179 
6,618 
6,904 
1,  597 
6,019 

1,102 
513 

1,046 
348 

2,586 
3,783 
2,825 
3,732 

Per  cent 
96 
94 
93 
80 
84 

88 
91 
86 
97 
89 

91 
93 

95 
94 
92 

94 
89 
97 
96 
97 

93 
90 

96 
97 
96 

96 
98 
97 
93 
95 

91 
93 
96 
91 

92 

93 
93 

87 
90 
85 

78 
85 
88 
98 

91 
86 
80 
76 

1,000 

acres 

1, 601 

556 

1,225 

639 

75 

541 
8,932 
1,049 
8,022 

471 

1,984 
4,923 
2,028 
7, 233 
5,737 

10, 191 
1,346 
11,914 
11,951 
20j  796 

9,710 

10,  754 

17,  670 
21,721 
15,  175 

19,983 
15,914 

18,  798 
22,746 

6,177 

7,315 
8,478 
6,919 
4,198 
25, 846 

15,342 
6,843 
7,669 
1,724 
6,200 

1,076 
534 

1,225 
403 

2,970 
4,569 
3,500 
7,019 

1,000 

acres 

1,611 

545 

1,226 

664 

73 

538 
8,880 
1,044 
7,926 

463 

1,985 
4,963 
2,008 
7, 435 
5,  748 

9,898 
1,430 
11,726 
11,845 
20,919 

9,669 
10,709 
17,961 
21,786 
15,  339 

20,  599 
15,814 
18,935 
22,046 
6,306 

7,158 
8,210 
6,528 
4,301 
27,078 

15,716 
6,746 
7, 523 
1,784 
6,799 

1,264 
562 

1,219 
403 

2,974 
4,562 
3,554 
6,716 

1,000 
acres 
1,619 

649 

1,246 

663 
74 

,539 

8,886 

1,043 

7,754 
461 

Maryland 

Virginia 

1,919 
4,713 
1,897 

North  Carolina _ 

South  Carolina . 

Georgia.- 

7,289 

5, 774 

9,391 
1,408 

Ohio.... 

11,489 

11,469 

20,610 

9, 544 

10,  559 

18,024 

21,598 

14,  774 

20,896 

South  Dakota  _  ... 

15, 765 
18,689 

23,045 

Kentucky _. 

5,850 

7,082 

8,266 

6,448 

4.527 

29,272 

16, 322 

7,116 

7,936 

1,774 

7,081 

1,413 

604 

Utah.. 

1,189 

355 

2,842 

4,399 

3,531 

California2 

4,976 

United  States.. 

347, 616 

349,  428 

348, 649 

93.8 

371,711 

373, 687 

372,682 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates.  Estimated  total  acreage  of  19  crops— corn,  wheat,  oate, 
barley,  rye,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  tobacco,  flax,  rice,  all  hay,  cotton,  peanuts,  kafirs,  beans, 
broomeorn,  hops,  and  cranberries. 

1  Based  on  census  proportions  in  1919. 

3  Includes  cotton  acreage  in  Lower  California  (135,000  acres  in  1922, 150,000  acres  in  192S,  and  140,000  acres 
In  1924). 
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Table  690. — Irrigated  land:  Area,  by  Stales,  1909  and  1919 


State     • 

Area  irrigated  (acres) 

Per  cent  of  total 

1909 

1919 

1909 

1919 

320,061 

27,763 

2,664,104 

2,792,032 

1,430,848 

37,479 
380,200 
1,679,084 
265, 960 
701,833 

461, 718 
10,248 

4,388 
686, 129 
63,248 

451,130 

999,410 

334,378 

1,133,302 

467,665 

143,946 

4,219,040 

3,348,385 

2,488,806 

47, 312 

454,882 

1,681,729 

442,690 

661,447 

538,377 

12,072 

2,969 

986, 162 

100,682 

586,120 
1,371,651 

529,899 
1,207,982 

2.2 

.2 

18.5 

19.3 

9.9 

.3 
2.6 
11.6 
1.8 
4.9 

3.2 

.1 

(') 
4.8 
.4 

3.1 

6.9 
2.3 
7.9 

2.4 

.8 

22.0 

17.4 

13.0 

.2 

2.4 

8.8 

2.3 

2.9 

2.8 

.1 

P) 
5.1 

.8 

3.1 

Utah 

7.1 

2:8 

6.3 

Total 

14,433,285 

19, 191  716, 

100.0 

100.0 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates.    Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
i  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

Table  691.— Irrigation,  United  States  summary,  1910  and  1920 


Item 


Census  of— 


1920 


Number  of  all  farms , 

Approximate  land  area  of  States  Included acres. 

All  land  in  farms  in  States  included ■. _ do... 

Improved  land  to  farms  in  States  included , do._. 

Number  of  farms  irrigated 

Area  irrigated _. acres. 

Area  enterprises  were  capable  of  irrigating do... 

Area  included  in  enterprises do... 

Per  cent  irrigated: 

Number  of  all  farms 

Approximate  land  area . 

Land  in  farms 1 

Improved  land  in  farms 

Excess  of  area  enterprises  were  capable  of  irrigating  over  area  irrigated 

•_ acres. 

.Excess  of  area  included  in  enterprises  over  area  irrigated. do 

Area  of  irrigated  land  reported  as  available  for  settlement do 

Capital  invested - 

Average  per  acre  enterprises  were  capable  of  irrigating 

Estimated  final  cost  of  existing  enterprises . 

Average  per  acre  included  in  enterprises .. 

Average  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance  per  acre 

Irrigation  works: 

Number  of  enterprises.. _ 

Number  of  main  ditches 

Length  of  main  ditches miles.. 

Capacity  of  main  ditches . second-feet.. 

Number  of  lateral  ditches 

-Length  of  lateral  ditches. ■. miles.. 

Number  of  reservoirs ,__ *,._..... 

,  Capacity  of  reservoirs. » _ ...acrefeet.. 

Number  of  flowing  wells 

Capacity  of  flowing  wells.. gallons  per  minute.. 

Number  of  pumped  wells .1 . 

Capacity  of  pumped  weBs.ii. .:. gallons  per  minute.. 

Number  of  pumping  plants 

Engine  capacity ...horsepower.. 

Pump  capacity ; gallons  per  minute.. 

Average  lift- feet.. 


1, 776, 046 

1,  224, 063,  360 

416,  462,  547 

186, 786,  227 

162,  723 

14, 433, 285 

20,285,403 

32,245,464 

9.2 
1.2 
3.5 

7.7 

5, 852, 118 

17,812,179 

(') 

$321,454,008 

$15.85 

$437,  948,  825 

$13.  58 

'$1.07 

56,868 

46,  677 

88,927 

618,  097 

36,  513 

30,003 

6,966 

12>602,924 

5,071 

1,345,676 

15,971 

7,248,699 

15,803 

361,480 

19,355,864 


1,916,391 

1,223,989,120 

505,440,954 

214, 689, 819 

231,541 

19,191,716 

26,020,477 

35,890,821 

12.1 
1.6 
3.8 
8.9 

6,828,761 

16,  699,  105 

2,257,981 

$697,667,828 

$26.81 

1$819,778,«M 

$22.84 

$2.43 

63,298 

51,621 

103, 177 

631, 079 

57,553 

6*7687 

Tj538 

21,246,436 

4,«06 

935,057 

32,094 

16,396,549 

29,458. 

748,971 

36,275,006 

41 


Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates.    Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

i  Not  reported  in  1910. 

*  Does  not  include  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance  for  rice  growing  districts  in  Gulf  States;   a 
quently  figures  for  1909  and  1919  are  not  comparable. 
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Table  692. — Irrigated  acreage  harvested  for  specified  groups  of  crops,  by  States, 

1919 


State 

Grains 
includ- 
ing kafir 
and  rice 

Forage 
and 
silage 

Potatoes 

and 
■  sweet 

potatoes 

Other 
vege- 
tables 

Sugar 
beets 

Seeds 

(clover, 

timothy, 

alfalfa, 

etc.) 

Dry 

beans 
and 
peas 

Cotton 

Other 
field 
crops 

Acres 
85,332 
585,  709 
462,  879 
395,  228 
9,159 
220,445 

69,755 
27,640 
84,238 
21,809 
45,585 

17,936 

216,987 

210,  321 

70, 713 

72,998 

Acres 
135,421 
882,466 
1, 222, 396 
678,  364 
17,492 
596,928 

80,430 

300,714 

121, 110 

3,471 

220,926 

46,580 

38, 301 

496,  575 

202,437 

427,315 

Acres 
1,011 
35,556 
50,631 
32,044 

""4,"963" 

6,671 

2,823 

504 

Acres 

3,930 

74,899 

9,298 

Acres 

Acres 
4,217 
2,319 
5,949 

24,306 

Acres 
1,295 
149,  883 
35,468 
19,593 

Acres 
101,080 
83,963 

Acres 

55,720 

137,329 

32,270 

851 

7,686 

42,959 

3,558 

3,330 

13,092 

4,705 

821 

2,583 

9,236 

7,527 

1,880 

413 

1,156 

10, 758 

8,186 

4,532 

4,010 

5,483 

1,052 

1,040 

694 

22,006 

12,199 

Utah 

92,439 
4,635 
2,714 

9,692 

897 

2,386 

Washington 

507 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates.    Compiled  from  reports  of  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Table  693. — Acreage  and  production  of  principal  crops  harvested  from  irrigated  land,  1909  and  1919 


Acreage  harvested 

Production 

Average  yield, 

1919 

1909 

1919 

Unit 

1909 

1919 

Crops 

Acres 

Per  cent 

of  total 

for  States 

included 

Acres 

Per  cent 

of  total 

for  States 

included 

Quantity 

Per  cent 

of  total 

for  States 

included 

Quantity 

Per  cent 

of  total 

for  States 

included 

Unit 

On 

irrigated 
land 

On 

nonirri- 

gated 

land 

Cereals: 

133, 560 
739, 632 

[•     548,173 

239,928 

5,986 
Q 

31,948 
17,798 
18,422 

202,763 
183,308 

20,001 

2, 216,  628 

219,035 

1, 630, 669 

208,634 

(') 

(') 

(') 

(') 

(') 

148, 712 
0) 
(') 

(') 

<'} 

(') 
0) 

0.5 
7.4 

2.1 

5.4 
2.9 

263, 312 

325, 523 

f         381, 127 

\        877,411 

280,  287 

19, 014 

152,768 

892,761 

39,431 
177,752 
51,464 

140,607 

392,  260 

40, 879 

3, 151,  675 

264,313 

1,034,607 

291,  697 

19,861 

56,  424 

36,689 

61, 981 

2,631 

154,194 
20,874 
20,649 

*  73, 676,  084 

'  9,  085,  326 
«  7,  062,  692 
»  1,  849,  429 

1.2 
2.7 
1.4 
5.0 
6.9 
.5 
4.2 
99.7 

26.0 
24.8 
33.0 

16.5 

40.8 

17.7 

42.2 

15.9 

7.8 

7.0 

9.8 

9.2 

1.6 

1.2 

9.4 

23.0 
60.3 
41.6 

46.7 
35.2 
35.6 
35.9 

Bushel— 
...do.... 
... do.... 
...do.... 

...do 

...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 

...do.... 
...do— 
...do.... 

Ton 

...do 

...do.... 

...do 

...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
... do— 
... do.... 
— do.... 

...do 

...do 

Bushel.. 

3,168,973 
27, 213, 262 

}    14,045,117 

6,985,841 
95,885 
(') 
(') 

104,610 
314,271 

254,219 

349,920 
333, 851 

46,  472 
6,  524,  498 

335, 977 
1,627,804 

305,  050 

<') 
(») 
(') 
(') 

(') 

22, 267, 845 
(') 
(') 

(') 
(' 

0.6 
9.8 

3.6 

7.2 

3.9 

7,526,354 

9,361,125 

/         7,115,303 

\       17, 679,  328 

7,202,430 

168,977 

4,100,338 

35,032,275 

161, 687 

2,862,567 

637,660 

178, 112 
569,591 

63,465 
8, 430,  766 
316,803 
951,345 
372,739 

28,334 
388,830 

87,389 
106,035 

19,543 

22,978,739 

1.6 
2.9 
1.8 
12.2 

9.8 

.6 

5.7 

99.9 

48.7 
34.0 
38.0 

18.7 

40.1 

17.8 

51.6 

•16.8 

8.T 

9.6 

11.4 

13. 8 

2,5 

1.5 

6.5 

40.7 

Bushel.. 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
do.... 

...do.... 
...do.... 
...do 

Ton 

...do 

— do.... 

...do—. 
— do.... 
—do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
... do.... 
... do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 

Bushel.. 

28.6 
'28.8 
18.7 
20.1 
28.7 
8.9 
26.8 
39.2 

4il 
16.1 
12.4 

1.27 
•1.45 
1.55 
2.68 
1.25 
.SB 
1.28 
1.43 
6,89 
2.38 
2,04 
7.43 

149.0 

21.8 

Oats 

26.5 

Winter  wheat.. 

14.  1 

Spring  wheat 

7.6 

17.3 

Rye 

7.4 

19.6 

Rough  rice ! 

4.1 

Other  grains  and  seeds: 

28.1 

9.1 

20.2 

las 

14.5 
10.4 
50.1 
14.1 
11.7 
7.4 

39.9 

8.8 
32.0 

23.8 
,'■.      17. 0 

14.9 
;-.     68.3 

IB.  * 

14.5 
8.  4 

1.4 

10.3 

10.0 

Hay  and  forage: 

1.09 

Timothy  and  clover  mixed 

1.50 
1.66 

Alfalfa 

1.84 

1.32 

Wild,  salt,  or  prairie  grasses 

.82 
.92 

Annuallegumes  cut  for  hay 

1.20 

4.94 

1.51 

Kafir,  sorghum,  etc.,  for  forage- 

3a  » 

1.68 

11.11 

Vegetables: 

21.2 

64.9 

Orchard  fruits: 

Pound.. 

Bushel  -  _ 
... do— 
...do.... 

^........ 

1,181,279,429 

22,406,306 

13,224,500 

3,479,806 

54.4 
44.0 
47.2 
43.8 

Pound.- 
Bushel.. 

...do 

...do- 

15.4 
2.5 
1.9 
1.9 

11.3 

1.7 

1.2; 

1.4 

o 


Plums  and  prunes 

Cherries 

Subtropical  fruits: 

Oranges 

Lemons 

Miscellaneous: 

Sugar  beets  grown  for  sugar. 

Cotton. 


8 
8 

174,071 
(') 


68.0 


« 4,  306,  876 
« 667,  907 

1  8,  711, 152 
"2,299,716 

377,655 
214,576 


29.7 
22.5 


84.1 
79.6 


81.0 
1.5 


..do. 
..do. 


Box.. 
...do. 


Ton.. 
Bale. 


h 

w 
o 

2,074,301 


70.5 


7,  074,  240 
578, 354 

18, 774, 366 
5,  776, 149 

3, 567, 622 
113, 862 


40.9 
29.0 


82,8 
2.8 


..do. 
..do. 


Box.. 
..do. 


Ton- 
Bale. 


1.6 

.9 


2.2 
2.5 


9.45 
.53 


1.0 
.6 


1.8 
1.3 


8.38 


Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates.    Compiled  from  reports  of  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

»  Not  reported  separately  in  1909. 

s  The  totals  given  include  small  amounts  grown  without  irrigation. 

>  Not  including  red-clover  seed. 


*  Number  of  vines  of  bearing  age. 
'  Number  of  trees  of  bearing  age. 


Is 


f^ 
^ 


o 
-J 


Table  694. — Fruits  grown  under  irrigation,  by  States,  1919 


State,  number  of  vines  or  trees,  and 
production 

Grapes1 

Apples  • 

Peaches ! 

Pears' 

Plums  and 
prunes1 

Cherries 2 

1 
Apricots  • 

Oranges • 

Lemons > 

Grape- 
fruits 

Figs' 

Arizona: 

Number  of  vines  or  trees  of  bearing 

14,072 
139,690 

73,217,234 
1,128,175,200 

35,688 
173,669 

10,809 
101,156 

30,749 
51,643 

804,683 
1, 335, 057 

879, 087 
1, 812, 018 

852,307 
1, 211, 790 

761,901 
177,796 

321,233 

487,878 

177,789 
402,912 

594, 168 
756,624 

4, 633, 119 

15,823,446 

32,880 
49,912 

5,662,259 
10,318,362 

238,370 
160,404 

71,890 

138,442 

32,196 
48,764 

8,  678, 956 
18,725,602 

California: 

Number  of  vines  or  trees  of  bearing 

1,017,060 

1,  783, 951 

97,783 
210,911 

20,290 
15,455 

3,841,678 

6,542,548 

26,582 
19,264 

273,303 
291,495 

281,669 
326,449 

194,365 
101,271 

31, 136 
19, 769 

17,800 
9,595 

8,201 
5,876 

8,656 
7,803 

94,612 
107,238 

1, 630, 763 
2,608,136 

2,299,716 
5,776,149 

193, 819 
393,923 

246,881 

10, 071, 552 

Colorado: 

Number  of  vines  or  trees  of  bearing 

Idaho: 

Number  of  vines  or  trees  of  bearing 

Montana: 

New  Mexico: 

Number  of  vines  or  trees  of  bearing 

176,520 

630, 140 

8,525 
110,395 

93,311 

535,807 

118, 892 
1,410,072 

56,161 
93,140 

25,953 
50,692 

519,350 
854,342 

465,526 
1, 259, 176 

21,681 
26,007 

115,520 
141,258 

46,201 
65,861 

530,834 
1,236,330 

9,361 
11,123 

21,664 
36,930 

55,925 

44,112 

75,084 
127,012 

Oregon: 

Number  of  vines  or  trees  of  bearing 

Utah: 

Number  of  vines  or  trees  of  bearing 

Washington: 

Number  of  vines  or  trees  of  bearing 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates.    Compiled  from  reports  of  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

1  Production  of  grapes  and  figs  reported  in  pounds. 

'  Production  of  apples,  peaches,  pears,  plums  and  prunes,  cherries,  and  apricots  reported  in  bushels. 


O 
QO. 


1 


it 


! 


'  Production  of  oranges,  lemons,  and  grapefruit  reported  in  boxes. 
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Table  695. — Index  numbers  of  the  mass  of  crop  production 
[Average  of  1910-1914=100] 


Production  index 

Year  and  period 

Production  index 

Year  and  period 

Total 

Per 
capita 

Total 

Per 

capita 

1890 

55 
70 
62 
61 
62 
71 
77 
75 
85 
82 
81 
74 
91 
84 
92 
94 
99 
89 
94 
94 
97 
91 

84 

104 

91 

87 

87 

99 

104 

100 

112 

105 

102 

91 

110 

100 

106 

107 

110 

97 

101 

99 

101 

91 

1912 

110 
96 
107 
116 
100 
108 
107 
108 
117 
100 
110 
110 
113 

109 

1891 

1913 

95 

1892 

1914 

104 

1893 

109 

1894 

1916 _ 

93 

1895 

1917 

100 

1896 

1918 

98 

1897 

1919 _ 

98 

1898 _ 

1920 

101 

1899 _ 

1921_ 

88 

1900 

1922 

96 

1901.. 

1923 

94 

1902 

1924 

95 

1890-1894 

1904 

62.0 
78.0 
84.5 
94.0 
100.0 
108.0 
110.0 

90.6 

1905 

1895-1899- 

104.0 

1908 

1900-1904 _ 

101.8 

1907...                     

1905-1909- _ 

102.8 

1908 

1910-1914 __ 

100.0 

1909 

1915-1919 

99.6 

1910 

1920-1924 

95.4 

1911 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates.  Production  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley,  rye,  buckwheat, 
potatoes,  hay,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  each  crop  each  year  multiplied  by  constant  price  and  divided  by 
average  aggregate  of  base  years. 

Table  696. — Crops:  Index  numbers,  condition  of  growing  crops,  1910—1984. 


Year 

Junel 

Julyl 

Aug.  1 

Sept.  1 

Oct.l 

Nov.  1 

Year 

Junel 

Julyl 

Aug.  1 

Sept.  1 

Oct.l 

Nov.  1 

1910— 

93.5 

97.2 

99.6 

99.3 

1918.. 

102  9 

101.6 

98.9 

94.1 

96.6 

97.6 

1911... 

97.2 

89.3 

85.4 

84.8 

86.7 

90.6 

1919.. 

104.7 

102  3 

97.8 

98.8 

98.7 

99.8 

1912... 

99.1 

98.8 

100.3 

104.1 

110.0 

107.7 

1920.. 

94.8 

99.7 

105.4 

107.0 

106.9 

108. 9 

1913... 

98.9 

98.2 

95.5 

89.9 

90.3 

93.3 

1921.. 

93.  2 

96.4 

93.0 

92  9 

91.1 

91.7 

1914... 

102.2 

101.5 

98.0 

97.9 

99.4 

102  3 

1922.. 

99.2 

97.9 

101.2 

98.8 

98.7 

96.7 

1915... 

102.3 

102.3 

103.9 

105.5 

106.9 

108.0 

1923.. 

95.3 

96.4 

97.4 

98.3 

98.4 

96.1 

1916... 

97.7 

101.6 

97.4 

94.6 

94.5 

95.1 

1924.. 

92.7 

94.0 

96.1 

96.0 

96.5 

98.1 

1917... 

94.2 

97.8 

99.8 

102.5 

102.4 

102.0 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates.    Index  numbers  of  individual  crops  relative  to  a  10-year 
moving  average  of  condition,  weighted  by  States  according  to  crop  values  in  1919. 


1110       Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  19%^ 
Table  697. — Crops:  Index  numbers  of  all  crop  yields,  1918-1924 


State  and  division 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Maine 

102.0 

101.6 

118.4 

86.8 

116.2 

99.7 

99.6 

105.9 

89.6 

95.  4 

84.0 

120.8 

121.8 

New  Hampshire 

119.0 

m.2 

113.8 

84.5 

121.8 

110.3 

105. 7 

104.7 

1042 

93.8 

104  5 

107.8 

109.4 

Vermont 

118.0 

97.7 

102.7 

97.6 

118.8 

110.3 

97.0 

104.1 

104.  0 

87.0 

98.4 

107.4 

108.5 

Massachusetts 

107.0 

95.  9 

116.3 

96.5 

109.9 

165.0 

97.7 

102.6 

107.1 

92.6 

92.9 

108.5 

101.3 

"Rhode  Island 

98.0 

101.4 

113.4 

92.3 

92.4 

114.3 

103.4 

100.6 

97.9 

95.3 

88.5 

114.6 

106.3 

103.0 

105.0 

95.9 
90.8 

111.7 
110.7 

101.7 
100.4 

110.  S 
187.7 

107.3 
M7.8 

97.8 
102.4 

100.0 
106.  9 

103.  6 
110.5 

102.4 
83.9 

91.8 
108.7 

107.1 
103.7 

96.5 

New  York 

10S.4 

New  Jersey     

106.0 

101.2 

104.9 

107.1 

107.2 

102.  5 

100.0 

96.7 

120.8 

91.7 

117.5 

88.2 

111.5 

Pennsylvania 

110.0 

98.0 

105.5 

100.8 

106.  a 

160.8 

101.6 

104.9 

109.3 

94.0 

104.8 

92.3 

102.6 

N.  Atlantic 

106.8 

95.5 

109.3 

98.9 

108.9 

104.6 

101.2 

104.8 

107.9 

90.3 

104.1 

100.3 

107.3 

112.0 
J  08.0 

97.1 
93.3 

109.3 
112.9 

99.1 
99.6 

100.6 
106.4 

104.1 
106.0 

91.1 
99.9 

90.8 
98.2 

111.2 
112.0 

87.8 
90.2 

107.4 
104.6 

104.5 
102.3 

99.4 

Maryland . 

95.9 

Virginia..  

101.0 

106.6 

89.9 

114.  5 

112.7 

108.2 

105. 1 

101.8 

109.2 

85.  fi 

105.  4 

104  1 

94.8 

W-est  Virginia 

123.0 

93.3 

94.7 

113.0 

110.4 

103.1 

99.1 

102.4 

109.1 

91.0 

101.4 

103.9 

101.  2 

North  Carolina- 

102.0 

103.5 

108.1 

103.3 

96.(1 

97.3 

105.9 

92.3 

106.6 

85.0 

93.4 

107.9 

82.2 

South  Carolina 

102.0 

105.  9 

103.7 

92.3 

83.3 

102.  0 

98.3 

94.3 

99.1 

74.0 

68.4 

89.9 

72.3 

Georgia 

98.0 

103.9 

111.2 

92.0 

»1.5 

97.2 

96.8 

85.1 

87.9 

73.3 

66.8 

59.7 

95.5 

Florida 

106 

111.1 

112.0 

100.5 

95.4 

94.5 

98.8 

92.3 

96.5 

90.5 

110.2 

100.6 

102.0 

S.  Atlantic 

103.6 

103.  5 

105.  1 

99.6 

102.9 

100.7 

100.3 

93.1 

100.4 

80.8 

84.4 

90.6 

88.4 

Ohio 

105.0 

97.2 

100.  1 

111.9 

89.2 

111.1 

101. 9 

104.7 

106.7 

88.7 

97.3 

104.7 

89.7 

Indiana 

102.0 

95.4 

92.7 

113.  C 

92.4 

108.8 

109.8 

90.2 

105.7 

88.3 

97.7 

103.2 

91.3 

Illinois. 

110.0 

80.3 

85.3 

11&6 

96.7 

120.0 

111.0 

96.6 

101.2 

94.1 

102.5 

107.1 

98.4 

Michigan... __ 

101.0 

93.6 

111.4 

99.6 

98.3 

97.8 

90.  0 

99.8 

109.  0 

85.3 

107.4 

104.  5 

109.2 

Wisconsin 

ioao 

109.7 

106.3 

103.4 

103.8 

103.4 

113.5 

107.3 

112.3 

89.4 

110.5 

92.6 

108.3 

E.  N.  Contral. 

106.1 

92.8 

96.9 

110.6 

94.7 

110.0 

106.0 

100.6 

106.2 

89.8 

102.4 

103.3 

97.6 

Minnesota. _ 

123.0 

114.6 

94.7 

116. 1 

79.2 

110.8 

123.2 

88.6 

98.9 

84.5 

98.4 

97.3 

118.8 

Icwa _ 

128.0 

102.4 

104.9 

103.3 

107.2 

110.8 

103.8 

107.4 

112.6 

98.8 

110.2 

100.  5 

93.2 

Missouri 

105.0 

71.1 

84.6 

108.8 

78.8 

124.0 

84.4 

105.  7 

114.2 

101.8 

101.3 

107.8 

100.0 

North  Dakota 

142.0 

98.2 

99.2 

137.  3 

72.5 

64.9 

108.  1 

69.2 

91.1 

82.3 

127.0 

81.3 

135.5 

South  Dakota 

115.0 

81.8 

93>6 

137.2 

88.  8 

115.1 

138.9 

88.7 

104. 0 

87.0 

103.1 

101.9 

08.6 

Nebraska :._ 

92.0 

78.0 

102.8 

125.4 

113.9 

102.7 

78.0 

114.5 

137.3 

104.4 

89.1 

109.4 

102.2 

Kansas 

117.0 

61.4 

124.2 

124.9 

81.7 

92.2 

82.2 

110.  8 

129.1 

102.0 

100.8 

87.7 

118.6 

W.N.  Centra!. 

117.3 

88.6 

101.9 

118.2 

90.6 

104.6 

101.1 

100.2 

113.0 

95.6 

103.3 

99.1 

106.6 

Kentucky _ 

104.0 

82.9 

101.9 

108.0 

102. 1 

108.9 

100.5 

95.0 

106.2 

93.2 

100.4 

100.5 

94.5 

102.0 
186.0 

88. 1 
101.0 

98.5 
110.1 

103.7 
91.8 

101.8 
64.3 

105.1 
90.2 

95.  5 
101.1 

95.6 
82.  1 

104.9 
86.9 

96.6 
82.0 

92.3 
92.7 

86.1 
76.7 

92.2 

Alabama 

101.6 

98.0 
30O.O 
122.0 

98.6 
101.5 
103.2 

103.1 
103.7 
103.7 

98.3 
96.2 
102.6 

«7.4 
102.1 
95.5 

103.0 
94.  G 
73.9 

102.2 

85.3 
65.4 

92.5 
87.4 
124.2 

89.8 
97.2 
113.  5 

sa  4 
946 
92.4 

95.8 
96.7 
86.4 

66.1 

84.8 
97.1 

98.2 

72.5 

Teias 

98.9 

Oklahoma 

99.0 

61.7 

105.6 

122.2 

79.2 

86.8 

66.3 

138.7 

138.  t 

104.9 

76.7 

74  5 

113.4 

Arkansas 

99.0 

94.5 

96.9 

103.5 

92.4 

110.0 

75.6 

98.0 

108.7 

91.7 

92.2 

66.4 

94.9 

S.  Central 

105.8 

92.3 

103.1 

103.8 

88.0 

93.0 

83.6 

105.5 

107.4 

92.9 

89.9 

82.8 

97.6 

Montana.     __ 

98.8 

93.9 

90.2 

106.7 

85.9 

55.3 

68.9 

40.4 

82.6 

84.5 

100.1 

103.9 

101.7 

Wyoming 

108.0 

91.5 

97.8 

99.4 

86.9 

88.8 

104.7 

65.1 

113.2 

86.5 

94.3 

94.4 

87.4 

Colorado 

98.0 

88.  S 

106.6 

99.2 

91.9 

1U2.  S 

96.3 

90.1 

105.1 

98.7 

87.2 

93.5 

89.1 

New  Mexico 

91.0 

83.6 

110.0 

100.3 

86.  C 

84.6 

96.2 

104.  3 

107.2 

95.6 

59.4 

87.7 

97.1 

Arizona 

112.0 

116.  C 

97.9 

94.  C 

109.  C 

99.5 

94.  C 

112.0 

96.8 

110.5 

93.9 

109.8 

102.8 

Utah 

105. 0 

92.2 

100.2 

94.5 

88.4 

108.  7 

94.  C 

78.2 

102.7 

107.7 

99.2 

105.9 

87.8 

Nevada 

126.0 

104.7 

118.6 

97.4 

94.  C 

106.2 

92.2 

88.1 

90.5 

99.7 

108.2 

103.5 

82.5 

Idaho 

108.0 

101.6 

95.4 

97.  S 

88.8 

90.7 

89.  C 

81.5 

98.2 

98.2 

94.7 

105.3 

79.4 

105.0 
117.0 

101.0 

104.  5 

101.4 

95.  0 

104.3 
100.4 

105.0 
107.0 

83.  1 
82.4 

74.8 
80.2 

94.4 
98.0 

92.5 
102.9 

108.0 

103.9 

79.3 
87.5 

118.4 
111.6 

68.4 

Oregon 

76.5 

California 

106.0 

88.4 

109.9 

103.8 

101.7 

103.2 

88.5 

99.4 

96.3 

95.2 

105.4 

107.7 

90.9 

Western 

102.9 

95.1 

102.6 

102.1 

97.7 

91.2 

85.3 

88.5 

96.9 

98.3 

95.5 

106.8 

86.  2 

United  States.. 

107.7 

93.3 

102.3 

108.0 

95.1 

102.0 

97.6 

99.8 

106.9 

91.7 

96.7 

96.1 

98.1 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates.    Index  numbers  of  individual  crops  relative  to  a  10-year 
moving  average  yield,  weighted  by  States,  according  to  crop  values  in  1919. 
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Table  698. — Crops:  Average  weight  in  pounds  per  measured  bushel  of  wheat,  oats, 
and  barley,  United  States,  1902-1924 


Year 

Weight  per  measured  bushel l 

Year 

Weight  per  measured  bushel  • 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley . 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

1902 

Pounds 
57.3 
67.4. 
55.5 
57.5 
68.3 

5S.2 

58.3 
57.9 
58.5 
57.8 

58.3 

58.7 

Pounds 
31.0 
29.7 
31.5 
327 
32.0/ 

29.4 
29.8 
32.7 
32.7 
31.1 

33.0 
32.1 

Pounds 

1914. 

Pounds 
58.0 
57.9 
57.1 

68.5 
58.8 
56.3 
57.4 
67.0 

57.7 
67.4 
59.0 

Pounds 
31.5 
33.0 
31.2 

33.4 
33.2 
31.1 
33.1 
28.3 

32.0 
32.1 
33.4 

Pounds 
46.2 

1903    

1915.. 

47.4 

1904 

1916 

45.2 

1905 

1917 _ 

1986 

46.8 

1918.. 

46.9 

igm 

1919 

45>2 

1988 

192ft.. 

46.8 

1909 

1921 

44.4 

1910 

46.9 
40.0 

46.8 

46.6 

1922 

1911.  . 

46.2 

1923 

45.3 

1M2 

1924 

47.9 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates.    As  reported  by  crop  reporters  on  Nov.  1. 
i  Standard  weights:  Wheat,  60  lbs.;  oats,  32  H>s.;  barley,  48  lbs. 


Table  699. — Crops:  Value  per  acre  of  10  crops  combined,  1866-19$4 


Year 

Value 
per 
acre 

Year 

Value 
per 
acre 

Year 

Value 
per 
acre 

Year 

Value 
per 
acre 

1886 

$14.17 
15.09 
14.17 
14.  67 
15.40 

15.74 
14.86 

14.  19: 

13.25 
12  20 

10.  80 
12.00! 
10.37 
13.26 
13.01 

1881 

$13.  IS 
12  93 
10.93 
9.9S 
9.72 

9;  41 
10.14 
10.30 

8.99 
1L03 

11.78 
10.10 
9.50 
9.06 
8.12 

1896 

$7.94 
9.07 
9.00 
9.13 

10.31 

11.43 
12  07 

12.62 
13.28 
13.28 

13.46 
14.74 
15.32 
16.00 
15.63 

1911 

$15.36 

1867    

1882 

1887 

1912. 

16.09 

1868      ..        

1883 

1898. 

1913. 

16.49 

1869 

1884-  . 

1899- 

1914... 

16.44 

1870 

1885 

1900 

1915 

17.18 

1S71 

1886 

1887- 

1901 

1916 

22  68- 

1872 

1902.... 

1917 

33.27 

1873    . 

1888. 

1903. 

1918. 

33.73 

1874 

18S9 

1984 „ 

1919 

35.74 

1875 — 

1890. 

1905 

1920 - 

1921 

23.26 

1876 

1891 

1906—          .  — 

14.45 

1877    . 

1892        . 

1907 

1922 

1923. 

19.23 

1878 

1893 

1908 

21.52 

1879 

1894. 

1909 

1924 

23.86 

1880.. 

1895...  . 

1910 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates.  Corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  att 
hay,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  which  comprise  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  area  in  all  field  crops,  the  average 
value  of  which  closely  approximates  the  value  per  acre  at  taoj  aggregate  af  all  crops. 
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Table  700. — Crops:  Value  of  22  crops  an  d  of  all  crops,  with  rank 


Ratio 

Value  22  crops 

Value  all  crops 

Bank 

,1924 

Value' 

value 
22 

State 

all  crops, 

to  all 

census 

crops 

in 

census 

1919 

1919 
census 

1923 

1924 

1918-1922 
average 

1923 

1924 

22 
crops 

All 
crops 

t,000  dols. 

p.  a. 

i, 000  dolls. 

1,000  dols. 

1,000  dols. 

1,000  dols. 

1,000  dols. 

1,000  dols. 

Me 

100, 152 

92 

•1,  982 

60,368 

43,770 

64,323 

64,787 

47, 676 

36 

37 

N.  H 

23,510 

79 

18,  479 

16,185 

16,661 

23,103 

20,487 

19, 811 

45 

46 

Vt 

48,000 

77 

36,835 

33,120 

35,179 

47,639 

43,013 

46,687 

38 

39 

53,701 

68 

36,601 

38,662 

32,328 

54,336 

66,709 

47,641 

40 

38 

R.  I 

5,340 

69 

3,680 

3,099 

3,078 

5,181 

4,491 

4,461 

48 

47 

Conn 

44,473 

81 

36,006 

40,265 

32,508 

48,263 

49,698 

40,133 

39 

41 

N.  Y 

417,047 

77 

321,598 

244,800 

238,310 

376,145 

317, 632 

309,493 

14 

13 

N.J 

87,484 

70 

61,273 

38,472 

42,304 

74,339 

64,960 

60,434 

37 

36 

Pa 

409,969] 
23,059 

86 
72 

360,991 
16, 516 

221,935 
12,339 

245,751 
14,157 

340,507 
19,974 

268,064 
17,138 

285, 757 
19,662 

13 

46 

16 

Del 

.  46 

Md 

110,  166 

80 

88,066 

86,615 

59,273 

88,620 

70,769 

74,091 

34 

36 

Va 

292,824 
96,537 

86 
81 

247,463 
78,143 

161,  272 
62,612 

162, 644 
61, 032 

225,854 
95,004 

189,732 
77,299 

191,346 
75,348 

26 
33 

26 

W.  Va 

34 

N.  C 

503,229 

87 

438,892 

378,  218 

278,822 

399,402 

434,733 

320,486 

11 

12 

8.  C_- 

437, 122 

82 

360,026 

205,947 

144, 917 

293,460 

281,188 

176,728 

26 

26 

Qa 

540,614 
80,257 

80 
62 

430,270 
49,  521 

188,888 
43,896 

210,  472 
61,277 

375,  710 
81,406 

236,106 
70,800 

263,090 
82,708 

19 

35 

18 

Fla  -- 

33 

Ohio——- 

607,038 

87 

526,943 

286,357 

287,730 

395,715 

329,146 

330,724 

10 

11 

Ind 

497,230 

90 

449,079 

232,529 

280,086 

334,689 

258,366 

277,873 

12 

16 

Ill 

864,738 
404,015 

92 
82 

797,893 
329,651 

423,194 
196, 781 

609,779 
220,313 

683,961 
290,464 

469,993 

239,977 

554,108 
268,  674 

2 
18 

2 

Mich 

17. 

Wis - 

445,348 

81 

360,404 

216, 075 

235,108 

357,902 

266,759 

290,257 

16 

14 

606,020 

89 

460,327 

266,741 

363,868 

380,686 

299,709 

408,829 

6 

7 

890,391 

92 

820,126 

443, 170 

488,646 

676,309 

481,707 

831, 136 

3 

S 

Mo- 

559,048 

89 

496,261 

285,730 

312,405 

369, 675 

321,045 

351,017 

9 

« 

N.  D 

301,783 

92 

278,316 

148,099 

319,714 

267,289 

160,977 

347, 616 

'"    8 

10 

8;  t> 

311,007 

93 

288,376 

179,963 

222,192 

268,086 

193,498 

238,916 

17 

21 

Neb 

519,730 

95 

491, 338 

270,389 

361,290 

338,896 

284,620 

369,779 

7 

8 

588,923 

91 

636,408 

268,684 

413, 071 

406,919 

284,168 

453,924 

4 

4 

Ky. 

347,339 
318,285 

89 
83 

310,224 
263,797 

212,  511 
169,704 

206,847 
191, 176 

291,765 
247,847 

238,776 
204,463 

232,412 
230,333 

20 
23 

22 

Tenn- 

23 

Ala  - 

304,349 

81 

246,271 

177,043 

197,638 

256,977 

218,  572 

243,994 

22 

19 

Miss 

336,207 

83 

278,638 

157,634 

185,110 

266,294 

189,920 

223,024 

24 

24 

La      

206,182 

71 

147,290 

115,476 

112,639 

477,262 

162,642 

158,646 

29 

27 

1,071,542 

83 

885,956 

886,060 

763,667 

773,878 

1,067,630 

920,081 

1 

1 

Okla 

660,085 

87 

479,314 

239,288 

372,303 

322,749 

275,044 

427,934 

5 

S 

Ark 

340,813 

83 

283,175 

168,660 

200,558 

254,157 

199,470 

241,636 

21 

20 

69,975 

86 

60,068 

86,461 

124,238 

98,197 

190*536 

144)463 

27 

Wyo 

30,271 

88 

26,528 

26,713 

26,606 

39,443 

30,366 

29,098 

44 

44 

Colo      .... 

181,065 

76 

137, 66C 

102,205 

97,522 

141,960 

134,480 

128, 318 

301 

30 

N.  Mex 

40,620 

77 

31,093 

20,078 

29, 679 

39,853 

26i  075 

38,644 

.43 

42 

Ark 

42,481 

84 

35,478 

2»,068 

29,867 

35,108 

34,605 

35,556 

42 

43 

Utah 

58,067 

70 

40,901 

28,726 

31, 521 

44,269 

86,751 

45,030 

41 

40 

13,980 

96 

13,435 

9,045 

8,960 

12,622 

9,422 

9,333 

47 

48 

126,495 

88 

111,94C 

71.71C 

74,674 

97,826 

81,489 

84,857 

31 

Wash    

227,212 

82 

185,667 

123,763 

113,008 

177,056 

150,930 

137,815 

28 

29 

131,885 

75 

99,095 

71, 171 

63,673 

113, 372 

94,895 

84,897 

32 

Calif 

589,757 

64 

315,091 

229,389 

228,797 

480,652 

424,794 

423,698 

16 

6 

United . 

14,756,365 

84.3 

12,442,977 

7,922,467 

8,703,144 

11,033,908 

9,468,128 

10, 326, 769 

States 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates.  Estimated  total  value  of  22  crops-corn,  wheat,  oate,  barley, 
rye,  buckwheat,  fiaxseed,  rice,  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  all  hay,  tobacco,  lint  cotton,  beans,  broomcorn 
era  n  sorghums,  hops,  oranges,  cloverseed,  peanuts,  cranberries,  and  apples-in  the  United  States,  by 
States  in  1919  (census)  1923,  and  1924;  the  value  of  ail  crops  in  1919  (census) ;  and  the.  value  of  all  crops  in 
lfMBiwd  1924,  based  upon  ratio  of  the  22  crops  to  all  crops  in  census  year.  The  slight  differences  in  the  total 
vduerf  crops  in  the  United  States  between  Tables  700  and  702  are  due  to  different  methods  of  ef  bating- 
iiTable  700? where  each  State  is  shown  separately,  a  more  detailed  method  is  used  than  is  practicable 
in  Table  702. 

>  Does  not  include  nursery  or  greenhouse  products,  or  forest  products  of  the  farm. 
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Table  701.- 


-Farm  products:  Estimated  value,  principal  products  and  groups  of 
products,  calendar  years  1920- 19$ 4 

[Million  dollars— i.  e.,  000,000  omitted] 


Product 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924, 
prelim- 
inary 

CROPS ' 
Cereals: 

144 

2,009 

87 

7C3 

•62 

88 

1,514 

28 

73 

1,  639 

62 

356 

36 

51 

840 

20 

96 

2,228 

87 

475 

39 

70 

856 

22 

113 
2,538 

93 
554 

37 

38 
743 

22 

155 

2,896 
109 

Oats -__ 

799 

47 

Kye __ _ - 

63 

"Wheat       

1,131 

Other 

28 

4,695 

3,077 

3,871 

4,138 

5,220 

Cotton: 

1,156 
170 

672 
103 

1,147 
139 

1,170 
187 

1,508 

Seed 

196 

1,326 

775 

1,286 

1,657 

1,701 

22 

301 

226 
65 

104 
33 
37 

136 

13 

194 
115 
51 
70 
19 
43 
112 

23 

218 
99 
63 
85 
29 
44 

127 

37 

238 
71 
65 
80 
30 
44 

114 

73 

Fruits: 

223 

74 

64 

79 

30 

38 

Other. 

117 

Total  fruits __ 

902 

604 

665 

642 

626 

2,052 

30 

24 

40 

6 

1,343 

31 
18 
31 
6 

1,529 

52 
34 
35 
12 
9 

1,619 

61 
41 
42 
19 
9 

1,733 

Legume  seeds: 

57 

36 

38 

22 

8 

Total  legume  seed 

100 

86 

142 

172 

168 

60 

13 
53 
99 
76 

43 

6 
29 
49 
63 

49 

8 
26 

41 
69 

46 

8 
28 
63 
54 

48 

Sugar  crops  (including  sirup,  but  no  sugar  except 
maple) : 

9 

26 

53 

43 

241 

147 

134 

163 

131 

288 

530 

161 
220 
295 

213 

439 
109 

186 
328 

288 

335 
107 

240 
329 

311 

392 
118 
280 
379 

256 

Vegetables: 

349 

106 

Other                           

258 

308 

1, 196 

1,062 

1,011 

1,169 

1,018 

562 
134 

271 
125 

305 
127 

318 
139 

311 

128 

11,  578 

7,759 

9,430 

10, 401 

11,404 

ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

Animal  raised: 

Cattle                 

1,317 

214 

65 

136 

1,525 

8 

933 

193 

50 

95 

1,018 

5 

954 

152 

43 

126 

1,235 

6 

988 
130 
37 
145 
1,133 
7 

944 

124 

36 

148 

1,008 

7 

3,  265 

2,294 

2,  510 

2, 440 

2,267 

..: 

1  Based  mostly  on  weighted  prices  and  hence  differing  from  previously  published  numbers,  which  were 
based  mostly  on  Dec.  1  prices. 
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Table  701- — Farm  products:  Estimated  value,  principal  products  and  groups  of 
products,  calendar  years  1920-1924— Continued 

[Million  dollar*-!.  e„  000,080  omitted] 


Product 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924, 
prelim- 
inary 

animal  products— continued 

19 

976 
S31 

12 

796 
694 

12 

735 
640 

12 

460 

S01 

12 

Dairy  products: 

Milk  sold* --'—    --  

937 

777 

1,807 

1,490 

1,375 

1,751 

1,714 

366 

2 

108 

374 

13 

215 

242 

1 

65 

322 
5 

221 

1 

62 

331 

5 

W 

102 

246 
1 

ee 

415 
6 
<*) 
143 

237 

1 

71 

394 

7 

Whey...                             

162 

2,885 

2,217 

2,097 

4,652 

•     2,586 

poultry  products: 

730 
445 

556 
421 

513 
405 

597 

441 

*2S 

469 

1,175 

977 

918 

1,1)38 

994 

Wool    

92 
3 

36 

1 

66 
3 

87 
4 

88 

4 

7,439 

5,537 

5,612 

6,233 

5,951 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 

'Includes  milk  equivalent  of  cream  for  household  use. 
'  For  cream  powder  and  ice  cream. 
'  Too  small  to  be  exposed. 


Table  702. — Farm  products;    Value  of  farm  products,  based  on  prices  at  the  farm, 

1909-19H 

[Million  dollars— i.  e„  000,000  omitted] 


Year 


Crops  i 


Animal 

pro- 
ducts'.' 


Total 
(esti- 
mated) 
value, 

excluding 
crops  fed 
tojive- 

stock  3 


Year 


Crops' 


Animal 

pro- 
ducts'' ' 


Total 
<esti- 
mated) 
value, 
excluding 
eropsfed 
to  live- 
stock* 


1909— 
1818... 
191J 

ma.— 

1913— 
1914... 
1*5— 
1916... 


IS,  483 
<?211 
6,495 
«,  74HI 
6,717 
7,268 
7,957 

10,305 


$3,398 

$6,472 

3,743 

7,192 

3,485 

6,992 

3,778 

.7,467 

4,098 

7,886 

4,249 

8,165 

4,303 

8,638 

4,562 

10.359 

1917. 
1918. 
19J9. 
1920. 
1921. 
1922. 
1923. 
1924. 


$14,277 
14,814 
16,569 
11,  578 
7,759 
9,430 
10,401 
11,404 


$6,539 
8,082 
8,-275 
7,439 
5,537 
5,612 
6,233 
5,951 


Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 

'  Weighted  prices  used  for  nearly  all  crops  and  animal  products,  and  hence  the  numbers  of  this  taW* 
difier  from  those  previously  published,  wnici}  were  based  mostly  on  Dec.  1  prices. 

'Values  of  animals  raised,  which  are  included  in  these  totals,  are  subject  to  revision..  The  valiie  of 
waole  milk,  buttermilk,  whey,  and  skim  mjlk  fed  to  liyestocte  duplicates  to  some  extent  the  value  ofiWimais 
raised.  '     . 

-»  Estimates  of  the  values  of  crops  fed  to  livestock  have  been  made  by  multiplying  the  value  of  the  follow- 
ing crops  by  the  percentages  given:  Barley,  75;  corn,  85;  grain  sorghums,  90;  oats,  80;. rye,  20;.wjjaat,  6; 
hay,  85;torage,  160;  potatoes,  10;  and  sweet  potatoes,  15. 
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Table  703. — Plow  lands:  Value  per  acre,  by  States,  1920-1924 


State 

Average 

of  poor  pk 

ands 

w 

1924 

Average  of  good  plow 
lands 

A 
1920 

verage  of  all  plow 
lands 

1920 

1921 

1922 

$22 

25 
27 
39 
50 

32 
38 
48 
33 
31 

31 
27 
27 
33 
23 

18 
21 
52 
56 
91 

39 
58 
87 
119 
44 

25 

52 
72 
43 
28 

28 
14 
16 
21 
29 

26 
20 
15 
23 
35 

23 
70 
42 
40 

60 

52 
55 
69 

1923 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1-924 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

$30 
24 

30 
40 
50 

35 
30 
50 
40 
44 

46 
34 
32 
42 
41 

30 
23 

69 
80 
115 

41 
€6 
73 
157 
60 

31 
67 
85 
60 
42 

40 
20 
23 
34 
30 

30 
26 
21 
34 
40 

30 
90 
60 
46 

60 
68 
00 
70 

$25 
24 
29 
40 
50 

34 
40 
55 
39 
38 

31 
32 
31 
36 
32 

23 
25 
00 
71 
105 

41 
65 
74 
145 
58 

30 
66 
80 
50 
33 

35 
17 
16 
24 
33 

29 
24 
19 
25 
35 

'30 

75 
50 

45 

53 
63 
60 
75 

$22 
24 
24 
39 
51 

32 

35 
49 
35 

28 

32 

31 
28 
35 
21 

17 
20 
52 
54 

88 

36 
60 
59 
115 
45 

24 
43 
65 
41 

27 

30 

16 
17 
24 
28 

24 
21 
14 
21 
30 

21 

70 
42 
30 

46 
60 
52 
53 

$22 
23 
24 
39 
52 

33 
33 
47 
32 
30 

33 

32 
27 
35 
22 

16 
20 

51 
51 
81 

35 

57 

55 

107 

44 

22 

41 
04 
38 
26 

30 
16 
17 
25 
29 

23 
20 
13 
15 
29 

23 

75 
40 
42 

42 
49 
50 
51 

$56 
64 
69 
103 
105 

100 

84 
104 
86 
86 

82 
73 

75 
87 
82 

63 
53 
132 
150 
213 

SO 
125 
120 
257 
110 

49 

108 
150 

95 

90 
43 

49 
65 
72 

63 
65 
48 
70 
88 

60 
180 
135 
110 

135 
160 
130 
175 

$50 
63 
87 
SS 

105 

90 
84 
125 
81 

72 

70 
70 
70 
76 
08 

50 
55 
110 
137 
195 

83 
122 
121 
238 
108 

49 
102 
140 

90 

75 

81 
38 
36 
50 

70 

63 
54 
41 
60 
86 

60 
140 
140 

90 

128 
140 
135 
200 

$17 
64 
03 
105 
105 

90 
83 
109 
73 
67 

67 
60 
62 
67 
46 

38 
SO 
100 
108 
160 

77 
110 
102 
193 

84 

44 

80 

123 

77 

67 

68 
32 
34 
42 
60 

58 
46 
35 
54 
84 

57 
130 
125 

80 

110 
120 
110 
193 

$48 
68 
56 
106 
106 

88 
80 
109 
73 
70 

67 
64 
67 
70 
45 

36 
43 
100 

105 
155 

74 
108 
96 

181 

85 

10 
73 
116 
74 
66 

70 
34 
36 
45 

57 

52 

47 
31 
48 
75 

53 
182 
122 

80 

93 
110 
106 
166 

$50 
59 
55 
100 
110 

88 
75 
105 
68 
68 

70 
05 
00 

75 
48 

34 
46 
90 

101 
148 

73 
105 

89 
169 

83 

37 
64 
113 
09 
63 

70 
35 
36 
46 
59 

52 

45 
30 
38 

72 

56 
110 
119 

85 

88 
108 
104 
166 

$42 

42 
48 
72 
85 

60 

64 
80 
60 
66 

60 
53 
51 
63 
61 

40 
30 

105 
119 
170 

64 
1O0 
100 
219 

87 

43 
90 
125 
70 
70 

60 
30 
35 
60 
56 

47 
45 
36 
63 
66 

45 
130 
103 

80 

105 
115 
100 
130 

$36 
11 
47 
69 
85 

58 
65 
92 
62 
65 

51 
60 
48 
55 
50 

36 
40 
88 
109 
157 

65 
98 
101 
200 
83 

42 
85 
115 
70 
53 

56 
26 
26 
38 
52 

46 

38 
30 
44 
67 

45 
120 
100 

75 

99 
105 
103 
135 

$35 

41 

45 

.  69 

86 

68 
62 
84 
54 
50 

49 
43 
42 
49 
35 

28 
37 
78 
85 
131 

60 
87 
87 
163 
65 

37 
72 
101 
60 
47 

47 
23 
25 
31 
47 

41 
33 
23 
37 
61 

41 
115 
90 
70 

85 
90 
90 

128 

$36 
40 
40 
70 

87 

57 
59 
83 
54 
51 

50 
47 
45 
52 
35 

26 
31 
78 
82 
126 

57 
86 
80 
153 
06 

33 

68 
96 
58 
40 

50 
26 
26 
34 
44 

37 
34 

22 
35 
56 

37 
116 
88 
65 

76 
88 
84 
113 

$37 

New  Hampshire ___ 

40 
40 

69 

88 

58 

51 

82 

53 

50 

52 

48 

54 

33 

24 

33 

78 

120 

56 

82 

75 

143 

65 

SI 

54 

00 

43 

50 

26 

Louisiana - 

35 
45 

37 

39 

86 
73 

Utah   

68 
86 
82 

United  States  ... 

61 

57 

47 

45 

43 

113 

106 

89 

85 

82 

90 

84 

70 

67 

64 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates.    From  reports  of  crop  reporters  on  Mar.  1  on  average  values 
in  their  localities. 
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FARM   LABOR 
Table  704. — Wages:  Male  farm  labor,  by  classes,  United  States,  1866-1928. 


Year 


1866. 
1869- 
1875. 
1879. 


1881.. 
1882. . 
1886. 
1888. 
1890. 

1892. 
1893- 
1894. 
1895. 


1902. 
1906. 


By  the 

month 


$10.09 
9.97 
11.16 
10.86 
11.70 

12.32 
12.88 
13.08 
13.29 
13.29 

13.48 

13.85 
12.70 
12.75 
13.29 

13.90 

15.51 
18.73 


$15.50 
15.50 
17.10 

16.79 
17.53 

18.52 
19.11 
19.22 
19.67 
19.45 

20.02 
19.97 

18.57 
18.74 
19.16 

19.97 

22.12 
26.19 


Day  labor 

at 
harvest 


$1.04 
1.06 
1.18 
1.04 
1.12 

1.16 

1.20 

1.17 

1 

1.08 

1.09 
1.07 
.97 
.96 
1.04 

1.10 
1.23 
1.45 


$1.34 
1.35 
1.49 
1.35 
1.44 

1.49 
1.54 
1.49 
1.40 
1. 

1.39 

1.30 
1.18 
1.19 
1 

1.35 
1.61 
1.76 


Day  labor 

not 

harvest 


$0.64 
.63 
.58 
.61 
.64 

.67 
.70 
.71 
.72 
.72 

.73 
.72 
.65 
.65 

.71 

.76 
.83 
1.03 


0.90 
.87 
.94 
.84 


.97 


.92 
.84 
.85 
.94 


1.09 
1.32 


Year 


1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Av.  1909-1913. 


1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918- 
1919. 
1920. 


Av.  1914-1920. 


1921. 
1922- 
1923- 


Bythe 

month 


$20.01 
19.21 

20.  18 
20.81 
21.38 


$27.43 
27.50 
28.77 
29.58 
30.31 


20.32 


21.05 
21.26 
23.25 
28.87 
34.92 
39.82 
46.89 


30.87 


30.14 
28.17 
33.18 


Day  labor 

at 
harvest 


$1.43 
1.45 
1.49 

1.54 
1.57 


28.72  1.50 


29.88 
30.  15 
32.83 
40.43 
48.80 
56,29 
64.95 


43.33 


43.32 

41.79 
46.91 


1.55 

1.56 

1. 

2. 

£65 

3.15 

3. 


$1.71 
1.82 
1.85 
1.87 
1.94 


$1.03  $1.29 


1.84 


2.33 


1.91 

1.92 
2.07 
2.54 
3.22 
3.83 
4. 


2.84 


2.79 
2.72 


Day  labor 

not 
harvest 


1.06 
1.09 
1.14 
1.16 


1.10 


1.13 
1.13 
1.26 
1.56 
2,07 
2.45 
2.86 


1.78 


1.38 
1.42 
1.47 
1.(0 


L41 


1.45 
1.47 
1.62 
2.02 
2.63 
3.12 
3.59 


2.27 


Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates.    From  reports  of  crop  reporters  for  average  wages  for  the 
year  in  their  localities. 
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Table  705. — Wages:  Male  farm  labor,  by  States,  quarterly,  Oct.,  192%-Oct.,  1984 

PEB  DAY,  WITH  BOARD 


State  and  division 

1922 

1923 

1924' 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Apr. 

July 

Oet.i 

Jan. 

Apr. 

July 

Oct. 

Maine 

$2.10 
2.25 
2.00 
2.00 
1.80 
2.10 
2.40 
2.00 
2.00 

2.15 

$2.15 
2.25 
1.90 
2  20 
2.25 
2.10 
2.20 
2.20 

'  2.05 

$2.15 
2.00 
2.25 
2.60 
2.50 
2.15 
2.46 
2.00 
2.15 

$2.56 
2.50 
2.90 
3.00 

3.00 
3.21 
2.61 
2.32 

$2.80 
2.78 
2.54 
2.99 
2.90 
2.50 
3.25 
2.85 
2.85 

$2.  46 
2.65 
2.40 
2.70 
2.80 
2.50 
2.70 
2.70 
2.50 

$2.40 
2.65 
2.45 
2.68 
2.75 
2.40 
2.85 
2.65 
2.60 

$2.  64 
2.54 
2.61 
2.71 
3.08 
2.80 
2.90 
2.70 
2.45 

$2.53 
2.65 
2.48 
2.98 

Vermont 

Rhode  Island 

2.13 

2.27 

2.72 

2.97 

2.60 

2.  65 

2.69 

1.75 
1.45 
1.28 
1.76 
1.30 
.74 
.83 
1.00 

1.51 
1.89 
1.54 
.89 
.96 
1.22 

2.72 
2.25 
1.73 
2.00 
1.43 
1.00 
.93 
1.25 

2.25 
2.00 
1.60 
1.85 
1.25 
1.00 
.90 
1.15 

2.10 
1.90 
1.60 
1.85 
1.45 
1.00 
.94 
1.15 

2.15 
2.00 
1.62 
1.90 
1.55 
1.05 
1.05 
1.25 

1.30 
1.30 
1.  75 

1.1-5 
.75 
.75 

1.20 

1.40 
1.20 
1.55 
1.20 
.75 
.75 
1.00 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

1.85 

1.46 

'    1.05 

1  30 

1.00 

1.06 

1.14 

1.32 

1.39 

1.28 

1.33 

1.41 

1  38 

Ohio 

2.00 
1.65 
2.00 
2.10 
2.00 

1.90 
1.70 
1.80 
1.85 
1.80 

2.00 
1.80 
1.80 
2.00 
2.00 

2.29 
1.99 
2.27 
2.56 
2.54 

2.68 
2.45 
2.50 
2.82 
2.65 

2.40 
2.25 
2.30 
2.60 
2.10 

2.40 
2.10 
2.35 
2.55 
2.20 

2.34 
2  15 
2.35 
2.50 
2.30 

2.37 

2.22 

2.60 

2.50 

East  North  Central 

1.95 

1.81 

1.91 

2.30 

2.61 

2.33 

2.33 

2.33 

2.38 

2.20 
2.00 
1.40 
2.60 
2.25 
2.05 
2.00 

1.75 
1.95 
1.25 
1.75 
1.80 
1.85 
1.70 

2.05 
2.10 
1.40 
2.15 
2.07 
1.80 
1.75 

2.33 
2.45 
1.58 
2.22 
2.62 
2.57 
2.01 

2.80 
2.60 
1.70 
3.60 
3.05 
2.60 
2.40 

2.10 
2.40 
1.60 
1.95 
2.50 
2.35 
2.10 

2.11 
2.30 
1.55 
2.00 
2.30 
2.30 
2.00 

2.25 
2.40 
1.70 
2.00 
2  35 
2.30 
2.40 

2.80 

2.50 

1.70 

4.00 

3.05 

2.40 

2.40 

West  North  Central 

1.94 

1.67 

1.S3 

2.14 

2.49 

2.08 

2.02 

2.16 

2.48 

1.20 
1.00 
.85 
.90 
1.00 
1.20 
1.25 
1.05 

1.10 
1.00 
.90 
.95 
1.00 
1.15 
1.20 
1.01 

1.  IS 
1.10 

.94 
1.00 

.92 
1.20 
1.35 
1.03 

1.46 
1.14 
1.00 
1.12 
1.12 
1.42 
1.66 
1.19 

1.65 
1.30 
1.10 
1.10 
1.25 
1.65 
1.60 
1.20 

1.40 
1.20 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
1.40 
1.50 
1.15 

1.40 
1.22 
1.00 
1.15 
1.11 
1.40 
1.35 
1.20 

1.45 
1.26 
1.15 
1.20 
1.25 
1.70 
1.80 
1.25 

1.50 

Tennessee 

1.25 
1.20 

1.15 

1.20 

1.60 
1.75 

1.26 

1.07 

1.05 

1.10 

1.26 

1.36 

1.24 

1.24 

1.38 

1.36 

2.75 
1.90 
1.95 
1.40 
1.50 
2.15 

2.05 
1.S6 
1.75 
1.30 
1.80 
1.90 
2.00 
2.06 
2.10 
2.10 
2.45 

2.30 
2.20 
1.80 
1.30 
2.25 
1.95 

2.05 
2.30 
2.25 
2.60 

2.41 
2.62 
2.28 
1.42 

2.00 
3.00 
2.72 
2.80 
2.60 
3.12 

3.40 
2.75 
2.40 
1.50 
1.75 
2.62 
2.81 
2.95 
3.66 
3.30 
2.90 

2*70 
2.40 
2.40 
1.50 
1.75 
2.30 
2.60 
2.60 
2.80 
2.50 
2.65 

2.50 
2.40 
2.12 
1.50 
2.03 
2.40 
2.47 
2.37 
2.53 
2.49 
2.40 

2.60 
2.35 
2.20 
1.50 
1.80 
2.60 
2.70 
2.50 
2.47 
2.50 
2.40 

3.25 

2.35 

2.30 

1.70 

2.03 

Utah 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 
2.35 
2.50 
2.60 

2.60 

Washington ___ 

2.36 
2.50 

2.40 

2.33 

2.08 

2.19 

2.60 

2.91 

2.52 

2.34 

2.36 

2.41 

1.67 

1.47 

1.57 

1.84 

2.04 

1.81 

1.79 

1.88 

1.94 

>  Includes  piecework. 
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Table  705. — Wages:  Male  farmlabor;  &# State*,  quarterly f  Oct.,  19S2-0<;t.,  19S4— 

Continued 

PEE  DAY,  WITHOUT  BOARD 


State  and  division 

1922 

1S23 

1924  1 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Apr. 

July 

Oct.' 

Jan. 

Apr. 

July 

Oct. 

Matoe _ 

$2.75 
3.00 
2.60 
3.00 
2.76 
3.10 
3.10 
2.70 
2.66 

$2.80 
3.00 
2.60 
3.20 
3.00 
3.00 
2.85 
3.00 
2.70 

$2.80 
3.00 
2.75 
3.60 
3.50 
2.85 
3.25 
2.75 
2.90 

$3.12 
8.89 
3.20 
4.00 

4.17 
4.07 
3.34 
3.21 

$3.47 
3.71 
3.33 
3.70 
3.77 
3.71 
4.10 
3.90 
3.60 

$3.10 
3.30 
8.15 
3.80 
3.76 
3.55 
3.69 
3.70 
3.30 

$3.11 
3.40 
3.20 
3.65 
3.65 
3.  55 
3.65 
3.65 
3.30 

$3.16 
3.60 
3.22 
3.79 
3.95 
3.50 
3.75 
3.65 
3.20 

$3.12 

3  a 

3  17 

Connecticut 

3.78 
3  75 

New  Jersey.. 

3.70 
3  40 

North  Atlantic 

2.86 

2.82 

3.04 

3.58 

3.81 

3.48 

3.40 

3.51 

1      3.57 

Delaware 

2.25 
2.00 
1.75 
2.30 
1.70 
.99 
1.08 
1.60 

2.30 
2.01 
2.52 
1.97 
1.21 
1.27 
1.82 

3.15 
3.00 
2.18 
2.50 
1.75 
1.25 
1.20 
1.60 

2.75 
2.70 
2.05 
2.65 
1.80 
1.25 
1.20 
1.70 

2.75 
2  50 
2.05 
2.50 
1.88 
1.35 
1.22 
1.65 

2.80 
2.66 
2.12 
2.50 
1.98 
1.35 
1.30 
1.65 

i      3.00 
2.75 

1.90 
1.66 
2.30 
1.65 
1.00 
1.00 
1.70 

1.90 
1.60 
2.00 
1.  55 
1.00 
1.00 
1.50 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

2  50 

South  Carolina 

1  35 

Florida 

1  70 

South  Atlantic 

1.45 

1.40 

1.53 

1.75 

1.76 

1.74 

1.75 

1.81 

1  81 

Ohio 

2.60 
2.15 
2.55 
2.80 
2.60 

2.60 
2.25 
2.40 
2.50 
2.50 

2.60 
2.40 
2.40 
2.65 
2.80 

3.03 
2.63 
2.94 
3.38 
3.42 

3.33 
3.14 
3.25 
3.67 
3.30 

3.15 
3.00 
3.10 
3.40 
2.80 

3.09 
2.75 
3.10 
3.30 
2.90 

3.07 
2.80 
3.00 
3.25 
3.05 

3.08 

Indiana 

3.10 

Michigan 

Wisconsin.... 

East  North  Central 

2.54 

2.43 

2.55 

3.01 

3.33 

3.09 

3.04 

3.03 

3.08 

3.00 
2.55 
1.90 
3.40 
3.10 
2.70 
2.70 

2.45 
2.55 
1.75 
2.30 
2.50 
2.65 
2.40 

2.70 
2.75 
1.85 
3.00 
2.88 
2.56 
2.40 

3.24 
3.11 
2.18 
3.12 
3.37 
3.29 
2.85 

3.50 
3.35 
2.20 
4.40 
4.00 
3.30 
3.30 

2.90 
3.00 
2.00 
2.80 
3.30 
3.15 
2.80 

2.89 
3.00 
2.05 
2.85 
3.30 
3.06 
2.70 

3.05 
3.05 
2.20 
3.00 
3.36 
3.00 
3.00 

3.50 
3.10 
2.15 
5.00 
4.00 
3.00 

Iowa 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

West  North  Central 

2.56 

2.29 

2.47 

2.90 

3.20 

2  73 

2.72 

2.85 

3.13 

Kentucky _ 

1.65 
1.35 
1.20 
1.25 
1.35 
1.60 
1.70 
1.45 

1.55 
1.35 
1.25 
1.25 
1.35 
1.  55 
1.65 
1.40 

1.55 
1.45 
1.26 
1.35 
1.30 
1.66 
1.80 
1.40 

1.89 
1.56 
1.31 
1.51 
1.46 
1.86 
1.97 
1.68 

2.20 
1.68 
1.40 
1.50 
1.57 
2.10 
2.05 
1.60 

1.90 
1.55 
1.40 
1.45 
1.60 
1.80 
2.10 
1.60 

1.85 
1.60 
1.35 
1.50 
1.43 
1.80 
1.80 
1.  55 

1.90 
1.60 
1.50 
1.55 
1.55 
2.15 
2.20 
1.65 

2.00 
1.60 
1.45 
1.50 
1.55 
2.30 
2.25 
1.68 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

South  Central 

1.46 

1.43 

1.48 

1.  OS 

1.77 

1.65 

1.61 

1.77 

1.80 

Montana 

3.50 
2.50 
2.70 
2.00 
2.00 
2.70 

2.80 
2.60 
2.40 
1.80 
2.75 
2.45 
2.75 
2.75 
2.90 
2.70 
3.30 

2.90 
2.85 
2.50 
1.80 
3.15 
2.55 

2.70 
3.00 
3.00 
3.40 

3.38 
3.62 
3.14 
2.00 

~"i~50 
4.00 
3.72 
3.70 
3.45 
4.00 

4.20 
3.65 
3.10 
2.20 
2.50 
3.26 
3.25 
3.46 
4.38 
4.00 
3.80 

3.80 
3.20 
3.05 
2.00 
2.60 
3.00 
3.00 
3.40 
3.60 
3.50 
3.60 

3.40 
3.25 
2.89 
2.00 
2.42 
3.01 
3.42 
3.15 
3.47 
3.31 
3.35 

3.50 
3.00 
2.95 
2.00 
2.25 
3.20 
3.50 
3.20 
3.28 
3.50 
3.40 

3.80 
3.15 
3.30 
2.25 
2.57 
3.50 
3.50 
3.35 
3.17 
3.25 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Utah__ 

Nevada 

Idaho— 

3.30 
3.16 
3.40 
3.30 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Far  Western 

3.06 

2.81 

2.93 

3.47 

3.67  1 

3.36 

3.19 

3.19 

3.27 

United  States 

2.08 

1.98 

2.11 

2.45 

2.61 

2.41 

2.37 

2,45 

2.52 

•  Includes  piecework. 
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Table  705. — Wages:  Male  farm  labor,  by  States,  quarterly,  Oct.,  192%-Oct.,  1924 — 

Continued 

PEE  MONTH,  WITH  BOARD 


State  and  division 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Apr. 

July 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Apr. 

July 

Oct. 

$38.00 
32,  00 
33.00 
40.00 
■10.00 
40.00 
40.00 

$38.00 
35.  00 
33.00 
40.00 
41.00 
41.00 
38.00 
38.00 
34.00 

$37.00 
33.00 
40.  00 
54.00 
42.50 
46.00 
45.00 
42.00 
36.00 

$46.67 
60.00 
44.  64 
47.50 

5S.  33 
68.71 
49.14 
38.38 

$44.00 
49.00 
42.00 
54.00 
53.00 
54.00 
49.00 
62.00 
43.00 

$43.00 
45.00 
42.00 
51.00 
50.  CO 
48.00 
42.50 
45.00 
38.00 

$43.00 
46.00 
41.00 
51.00 
47.00 
50.00 
48.50 
46.00 
39.50 

$45.  00 
47.00 
46.00 
48.00 
54.00 
55. 00 
49.00 
48.00 
39.40 

$43.00 

47.00 

45.00 

48.00 

61.00 

63.00 

New  York. 

48.00 

34.00 

39.85 

37.05 

36.54 

41.02 

47.66 

47.54 

42,34 

45.20 

45.96 

45. 44 

30.00 
28.40 
34.80 
27.29 
19.60 
18.84 
21.83 

32.60 
32.  40 
30.  00 
40.00 
28.00 
20.00 
16.60 
24.00 

31.00 
32.40 
28.00 
36.00 
27.  00 
20.00 
17.50 
23.00 

33.00 
34.00 
30.00 
36.00 
27.20 
21.00 
18.80 
22.00 

34.00 
33.90 
30.00 
42.50 
3a  00 
20.00 
19.90 
25.00 

26.00 
24.50 
35.00 
22.00 
15.50 
14.80 
25.00 

25.  60 
24.50 
33.50 
22.00 
16.00 
14.70 
21.00 

27.60 
26.  00 
36.00 
25.70 
16.00 
16.25 
21.00 

33.25 

30.00 

36.50 

29.00 

20.00 

19.20 

Florida : 

24.00 

South  Atlantic 

21. 37 

21.00 

23.04 

25. 01 

25.32 

24.60 

25.50 

26.93 

25.97 

Ohio 

32.50 
30.20 
35.00 
34.50 
38.00 

31.50 
31.50 
83.00 
31.00 
35.00 

34.00 
33.00 
37.50 

38.00 
44.00 

38.70 
36.64 
41.91 
43.05 
47.12 

39.00 
36.60 
41.00 
43.00 
46.00 

37.00 
35.00 
38.00 
88.50 
37.70 

37.00 
37.00 
42.00 
43.00 
45.60 

37.00 
36.00 
42.00 
40.00 
45.70 

37.00 

35.00 

4a  00 

40,00 

45.60 

East  North  Central. 

33.92 

32.34 

37.14 

41.23 

41.  00  |  37.  SO 

40.82  1  40.15 

39.43 

37.00 
36.30 
20.30 
41.00 
30.50 
34.50 
33.00 

30.00 
35.50 
27.00 
28.50 
32.00 
32.30 
80.  50 

39.00 
42.00 
30.00 
39.00 
43.00 
36.00 
32.  90 

43.88 
46.24 
31.87 
43.00 
48.45 
42.23 
33.64 

43.00 
44.00 
32.00 
45.90 
45.00 
40.00 
36.00 

32.00 
39.50 
31.00 
29.30 
35.20 
37.00 
32.00 

39.00 
45.90 
32.00 
39.50 
43.  00 
40.00 
33.00 

41.00 
45.80 
32.00 
41.00 

42.00 
40.00 
35.00 

43.00 

44.20 

33.00 

60.00 

45.26 

39.00 

37.00 

West  North  Central 

34.41 

20.70 
21.50 
16.00 
18.00 
20.50 
23.80 
24.50 
20.20 

30.69 

36.22 

39.43 

28.48 
25. 13 
19.49 
20.73 
20.85 
27.35 
25.  71 
24.98 

39.51 

31.20 
26.00 
21.00 
20.00 
21.20 
28.00 
27.60 
23.80 

33.71 

27.00 
23.60 
20.00 
20.  75 
23.30 
26.  00 
25.20 
22.40 

38.14 

28.50 
25.  00 
21.00 
20.80 
22.40 
27.  00 
25.00 
23.50 

38.79 

40.16 

25.60 
21.50 
17.00 
18.10 
19.90 
23.75 
23.90 
20.20 

25.  50 
23.00 
18.50 
19.50 
19.00 
24.30 
27.00 
21.90 

28.50 
25.00 
22.00 
22.50 
22.00 
30.  00 
28.00 
24.00 

28.25 

25.00 

Alabama 

22.00 

21.85 

23.75 

31.00 

Oklahoma - 

30.00 

23.21 

21.46 

21.46 

22.49 

24.47 

24.  92 

23.  55 

24.24 

25.42 

25.76 

42.00 

37.50 
36.00 
32.40 
31.80 
45.00 
41.50 
50.00 
42.00 
43.40 
39.60 
51.50 

46.  50 

41.00 

33.50' 

33.50 

50.00 

40.00 

43.00 
45.  00 
43.00 
65.00 

47.56 
47.50 
39.72 
31.33 

40.00 
45.00 
53.12 
52.00 
68.75 
70.96 

54.00 
50.00 
40.00 
36.00 
45.00 
54.00 
61.00 
56.  00 
60.60 
55.00 
62.00 

47.00 
42.00 
33.25 
32.00 
60.00 
51.40 
52.20 
46.70 
46.  40 
46.00 
58.00 

47.00 
42.00 
37.00 
33.00 
42.60 
51.00 
68.00 
51.00 
49.50 
48.00 
58.00 

49.  00 
45.00 
41.00 
33.00 
47.20 
51.00 
69.00 
51.00 
48.00 
48.00 
57.00 

51.80 

48.00 

40.  sty 

33.00 
40.00 
45.00 

36.00 

50.00 

Utah 

52.00 

55.00 

60.00 
47.50 
45.00 
52.00 

51.00 

47.70 

46.00 

57.00 

Tar  Western 

45.38 

42.78 

45.55 

63.35 

55. 42 

48.54 

49. 86  1  49.  98 

50.22 

28.97 

27.81 

30.98 

34.  38     34. 86 

31.71 

33.71 

34.44 

34.38 

1120       Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  19%lf. 
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PER  MONTH,  WITHOUT  BOARD 


State  and  division 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Apr. 

July 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Apr. 

July 

Oct. 

Maine 

$51.00 
56.00 
46.00 
65.00 
60.00 
65.00 
58.00 
60.00 
49.00 

$54.00 
60.00 
47.00 
62.00 
65.00 
61.00 
54.00 
59.00 
62.00 

$53.00 
65.00 
55.00 
77.00 
75.00 
70.00 
64.00 
63.00 
65.00 

$66.00 
86.00 
62.00 
77.60 

81.67 
77.95 
76.  86 
66.76 

$67.00 
74.00 
69.00 
78.00 
77.00 
76.00 
66.00 
74.00 
62.00 

$62.00 
70.00 
62.00 
82.00 
75.00 
74.00 
61.00 
70.00 
58.00 

$61.00 
7a  00 
64.00 
81.00 
72.00 
75.00- 
69.00 
71.00 
59.00 

$65.00 
73.00 
64.00 
80.00 
77.00 
77.00 
67.50 
72.00 
58.35 

$62  00 

71.00 

Vermont.  Z 

66.00 

79.00 

Hhodo  Island :. 

77.00 

Connecticut 

76.00 

New  York 1— 

7a  00 

£8.90 

54.65 

54.39 

60.41 

67.03 

66.96 

63.38 

66.66 

66.41 

66.13 

65.00 
43.60 
37.20 
6Z60 
37.00 
22.80 
24.00 
34.00 

43.33 
39.72 

47.50 
37.67 
27.46 
26.51 
37.00 

50.70 
48.40 
43.00 
55.00 
37.00 
26.00 
24.80 
36.70 

46.00 
48.00 

4a  oo 

52.50 
37.00 
26.00 
26.40 
38.00 

50.80 
49.80 
41.00 

5aoo 

38.50 
28.00 
20.30 
34.00 

53.00 
49.90 
41.00 

sa  00 

42.00 
29.00 
27.25 
37.00 

51.00 

41.00 
34.60 
50.00 

3a  oo 

22.50 
21.70 
38.00 

39.00 
35.10 
48.00 
32.00 
22.50 
21.70 
34.60 

49.90 

Virginia 

42100 

West  Virginia 

53.25 

4a  oo 

30.00 

27.60 

Florida 

38.00 

31.10 

30.71 

33.69 

35.10 

35.61 

35.32 

35.96 

37.32 

37.85 

Ohio 

45.50 
43.50 
45.60 
60.  00 
62.50 

45.00 
46.00 
45.00 
44.50 
51.00 

48.00 
47.50 

5a  oo 

63.60 
62.60 

53.47 
60.92 
54.88 
68.34 
66.27 

55.00 
60.10 
53.00 
61.00 
63.50 

52  00 
48.00 
60.00 
66.50 
65.00 

sa  00 

50.00 
66.00 
58.60 
61.10 

62.00 
48.00 
55.00 
57.00 
62.50 

62.00 

48.00 

53.00 

57.00 

62.60 

47.02 

45.84 

61.81 

66.30 

56.12 

52.07 

65.39 

64.76 

54.26 

Minnesota 

52.50 
50.30 
39.30 
59.00 
69.00 
49.80 
49.50 

44.00 
49.00 
37.90 
43.00 
49.50 
48.50 
44.60 

61.00 
65.60 
41.60 
63.00 
62.60 
63.60 
48.00 

62.78 
68.98 
44.12 
69.92 
67.14 
61.08 
49.68 

59.00 
-67.00 
43.00 
62.30 
63.00 
64.00 
61.00 

50.00 
51.30 

4a  oo 

48.30 
51.30 

5a  oo 

47.00 

55.00 
57.30 

4a  oo 

65.80 
60.00 
64.00 
48.00 

53.00 
57.15 
43.00 
69.00 
59.00 
62.00 
50.00 

60.00 

56.20 

43.00 

North  Dakota 

69.00 

68.50 

63.00 

61  00 

West  North  Central 

48.78 

44.33 

60. 12 

55.31 

63.54 

48.01 

51.54 

51.65 

54.36 

34.70 
3ft  50 
24.00 
26.00 
30. 00 
34.40 
37.20 
29.00 

35.40 
30.50 
25.50 
25.60 
29.00 
34.25 
36.00 
29.80 

36.60 

32.60' 

26.50 

28.00 

28.50 

36.00 

41.70 

32.10 

39.99 
35.70 
27.59 
29.06 
32.46 
39.22 
37.45 
33.61 

42.00 
36.00 
31.00 
29.50 
34.55 
4a  00 
4tt  35 
34.25 

38.50 
3a  60 
29.00 
30.25 
37.80 
38.00 
38.00 
32.00 

41.00 
34.50 
3a  00 

3a  oo 

31.73 
40.00 
37.00 
34.00 

39.60 
35.00 

3a  oo 

31.60 
33.26 

44.00 
38.00 

35.00 

39.50 

35.00 

3tt  00 

31.00 

Louisiana     .. 

33.60 

44.00 

4a  00 

Arkansas.       j 

34.44 

3a  96 

31.03 

32.92 

35.01 

35.95 

34.44 

34.94 

36.34 

36.33 

65.00 
59.00. 
51.50* 
50.00 
68.00 
.62.00 

52.50 
60  00 
50.60 
47.00 
7a  00 
59.50 
65.00 
60.20 
65.00 
62.60 
76.60 

64.00 
68.00 
64.00 
48.50 
75.00 
£5.00 

65.00 
68.00 

eaoo 

80.00 

71.67 
70.00 
59.25 
44.17 

60.00 

75.00 
75.71 
77.00 
84.60 
93.33 

75.00 
75.00 
60.60 
66.00 
65.00 
71.00 
80.00 
77.00 
82.70 
71.00 
87.00 

68.00 
67.00 
56.50 
48.00 
65.00 
71.40 
63.75 
65.80 
68.70 
68.00 
83.00 

68.00 
65.00 
58.00 
47.00 
66.00 
72.00 
90.00 
72.00 
7a  40 
72.00 
82.00 

68.00 
69,00 
61.00 
50.00 
65.50 
73.00 
86.00 
69.00 
68.90 
65.00 
83.00 

7a  40 

62.00 

60.30 

£0.00 

66.20 

trtah  

73.00 

76.00 

70.00 
70.00 
65.00 
77.00 

7a  00 

68.60 

64.00 

83.00 

66.81 

62.71 

66.82 

74.00 

77.19 

70.63 

72.34 

71.79 

71.68 

United  States .1 

41.58 

4tt  30 

44.47 

48.14 

48.70 

45.81 

47.62 

48.15 

48.62 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates.    Wages  reported  being  paid  about  1st  of  month. 
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Table  706. — Farm  labor:  Sap-ply  and  demand,  1918-1924 


Farm  labor  supply,  per  cent  of  normal 

1918 

62.6 
73.4 
74.7 
74.1 
74.0 
76.8 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

North  Atlantic.- 

82.8 
81.9 
86.fi 
85.6 
83.2 
90.0 

62.3 

72.5 
68.4 
77.8 
72.8 
82.  1 

92.1 
94.3 
95.1 
96.6 
94.3 
102.3 

99.2 

97.3 
101.4 
101.1 

97.1 
107.0 

73.3 
83.0 
76.5 
89.1 
86.7 
91.3 

79.8 
77.3 
78.1 
92.8 
83.2 
96.9 

South  Atlantic        

East  North  Central  _     

West  North  Central 

South  Central 

Far  Western 

United  States 

72.9 

84.4 

72.4 

95.2 

99.5 

83.6 

83.4 

Division 

Farm  labor  demand,  per  cent  of  normal 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

North  Atlantic 

98.5 
104.2 

99.4 

99.8 
102.0 

99.3 

101.0 
103.9 
101.2 
100.9 
101.3 
102.4 

107.8 
107.4 
106.fi 
103.4 
104.2 
101.5 

92.7 

86.6 
91.2 
89.1 
83.0 
89.0 

94.8 
88.4 
91.0 
89.3 
86.6 
89.9 

95.2 
94.2 
95.4 
95.6 
93.9 
94.0 

90.2 
92.6 
87.6 
90.9 
90.9 
88.5 

East  North  Central      

South  Centra! 

Far  Western 

United  States     

101.4 

101.8 

105.3 

87.5 

89.3 

94.6 

90.4 

Division 

Supply  as  a  percentage  of  demand 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

North  Atlantic 

63.4 
70.4 
75.2 
74.2 
71.9 
77.3 

81.9 
7a  8 
85.6 
84.8 
82.1 
87.9 

57.8 
67.6 
64.2 
75.2 
69.9 
-    80.9 

99.4 
108.9 
104.3 
108.4 
113.6 
114.9 

104.6 
110.1 
111.4 
113.2 
112.1 
119.0 

77.0 
88.1 
80.2 
93.3 
92.3 
97.1 

88.5 
83.5 

East  North  Central     

West  North  Central 

102.1 
91.  S 
109.5 

South  Central.. 

Far  Western 

United  States 

71.9 

82.9 

68.8 

108.8 

111.4 

88.4 

92.3 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates.    Based  upon  reports  of  crop  reporters  of  Apr.  1. 


Table  707 

— Farmefs,  farHi  Wh&  other  agricultural  laboreti,  1920 

* 

Farmers 

Farm  laborers 

Other  agricultural  workers 

Geographic  division 
and  State 

Qeneral 

farmers 

Dairy 
farmers 

Gar- 
deners, 
etc. 

Stock 

raisers 

Other 

not 
speci- 
fied 

Total 
farmers 

Farm 

laborers 
(-exclud- 
ing tur- 
pentine) 

Dairy; 

farm 
labor- 
ers 

Farm 
lore- 
man, 

etc. 

Gar- 
den 
labor- 
ers, 
etc. 

Stock  | 
herd- 
ers, 
etc. 

Total 

farm 

laborers 

Ditch- 
ers 

Thresh- 
ers, etc. 

Apiar- 
ists 

Poul- 
try 

raisers 

Poul- 
try 
yard 

labor- 
ers 

Total 
other 
agri- 
cul- 
tural 
work- 
ers 

Total 
groups 

38,431 
14,666 
19,164 
19, 571 
2,700 
15,920 

1,266 
928 

5,967 

1,713 
261 

1,672 

730 
292 
205 
2,559 
379 
877 

116 
63 
48 

106 
7 
29 

19 
3 
3 

84 
3 

16 

40, 562 
16,942 

25, 367 

24,  032 

3,860 

18,614 

1&520 

7,851 
12, 835 
17,277 

E,650 
16,023 

394 

2,635 

1,326 

209 

1,271 

811 
509 
432 

1,758 
292 

1,000 

684 

325 

309 

5,821 

1,062 

2,397 

74 
70 
78 
299 
22 
57 

20,463 
9, 262 

16,  289 
26,480 
4,226 
17,748 



55 
7 
18 
15 
2 
2 

8 
8 
25 
10 
1 
11 

163 
197 

68 
694 

76 
217 

26 
35 
13 
205 
21 
61 

262 
247 
124 
924 
99 
291 

61,287 

25, 451 
41,780 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

61,436 

7,674 

36,553 

New  England 

110, 432 

11,787 

5,042 

368 

128 

127,757 

72,168 

6,8*1 

4,802 

10,568 

600 

94, 467 

99 

83 

1,414 

361 

1,937 

224,181 

135,  633 
19,905 
162, 765 

33,  851 
1,386 
7,316 

10,  516 
6,174 
6,214 

430 
124 
362 

149 
83 
53 

180,679 
27,672 
176,699 

88,806 
19,294 
84,021 

16,072 
1,666 
3,321 

4,416 
1,177 
8,928 

14,128 
7,163 
7,026 

674 
220 
401 

122,  996 
29,619 
98,697 

20 
8 
16 

684 
182 
609 

228 
15 
43 

1,216 
807 
567 

448 
215 
201 

2,496 
1,227 
1,336 

306,  069 

68, 418 
276,  732 

Pennsylvania- 

Middle  Atlantic... 

318,  293 

42,552 

22,904 

916 

285 

384, 950 

192, 120 

20,058 

9,521 

28,317 

1,195 

261,  211 

44 

1,276 

286 

2,689 

864 

5,068 

641,  219 

Ohio 

228,  389 
189, 761 
220,  866 
181,346 
161, 751 

4,696 

1,203 

4,564 

1,874 

22,245 

8,965 
4,828 
7,492 
7,173 
2,570 

1,016 
1,800 
3,052 
698 
1,252 

21 
17 
42 
53 
38 

242,887 
197,  699 
236, 015 
191, 144 
187, 866 

101, 078 
87,392 

126, 497 
72j  726 

.  90,  206 

2,089 
60O 

2,766 
906 

9. 189 

4,653 
3,185 
4,158 
2,554 

2,550 

5,341 
1,796 
5,561 
3,277 
1,482 

379 
379 
1,140 
406 
740 

113,  440 
93,  352 

140, 122 
79,868 

104, 166 

271 
374 

605 

168 

77 

1, 350 
630 
731 
803 
277 

44 
51 
89 
118 
162 

388 
329 
451 
269 
122 

126 

172 

214 

73 

40 

2,179 

1.666 

1,990 

1,431 

678 

368,  606 
292,  507 
378, 127 

272,443 

292,700 

E.  N.  Central 

982,102 

34,482 

31, 028 

7,818 

171 

1,056,601 

477, 898 

15,649 

17,000 

17,  457 

3,044 

530,948 

1,396 

3,791 

464 

1,659 

625 

7,834 

1,  594,  383 

176, 900 
209,  205 
256,619 
79,  519 
74,394 
123,559 
163,091 

2,198 
826 

1,207 
187 
135 
362 
914 

2,939 

3,201 

5,168 

299 

263 

951 

2,628 

1,523 

3,204 
2,733 
926 
3,615 
3,519 
2,699 

15 
13 
13 
1 
1 
4 
6 

182,  675 
216,449 
266,730 
80,932 
78,408 
128,  385 
169,  338 

103,  2t)5 
100,  897 

117,  sfio 
37, 118 
36,624 

•  54, 176 
67;  977 

1,106 
432 
692 
94 
75 
267 
468 

1,948 
2,995 
3,527 
1,038 
880 
1,380 
1,751 

1,426 
1,310 
2,769 
131 
130 
487 
957 

741 
1,417 

677 

424 
1,499 
1,767 

937 

108,  426 
107,051 
125, 465 
38,803 
38,208 
58,047 
62,080 

802 
1,834 
76 
4 
35 
27 
32 

428 
337 
376 
61 
217 
343 
939 

74 
101 
32 
2 
12 
23 
20 

121 

208 

411 
17 
38. 
91 

217 

63 

249 

46S 

3 

11 

41 

146 

1,488 

2,729 

1,362 

87 

313 

525 

1,354 

292,  489 
326  229 

392,867 
119, 822 
116,929 
186,  9?7 
232,  772 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

W.  N.  Central 

1,082,287 

5,819 

15,439 

18,219 

63 

1,121,817 

606,796 

3,124 

-  '■ 

13,  519 

7,190 

7,462 

538,080 

2,810 

2,700 

264 

1—     ■  — 

.1,103 

981 

7,868 

1,667,755 

t® 


0-1 


I 


I 


8,904 
38, 526 
..  H5 
164, 416 
76, 054 
264,273 
190,  772 
308,  320 
44,752 

15 
436 

18 
728 
389 
272 
113 
447 
306 

1,177 

5,305 
154 
6,745 
1,469 
1,458 
669 
1,116 
7,794 

4 
51 
4 
265 
301 
264 
35 
96 
376 

10 

7 
13 

4 
19 

3 

47 

10,100 

44,328 

298 

172, 167 

78,217 
266,286 
191,  589 
309,981 

53,275 

6,462 

40, 577 

199 

110, 819 

38,495 
198,328 
223,445 
284,891 

43,843 

46 
583 

50 
831 
220 
326 
175 
566 
288 

168 
1,309 
31 
3, 107 
1,048 
2,302 
1,684 
3,726 
1,326 

628 
3,435 

322 
4,283 

881 
1,198 
1,528 
2,325 
8,010 

11 

114 
4 
277 
105 
119 
59 
188 
273 

7,213 
46,  018 

606 
119, 317 

40,  749 
202,273 
226,  891 
291, 696 

53,740 

3 

7 

12 

120 

3 

2 
23 

4 
17 

1 

28 
193 

50 

172 

5 

174 

29 

45 

14 

38 

168 

4 
43 

2 
59 
22 
10 

4 
26 
39 

69 

345 

9 

411 

91 
260 

98 
198 
449 

17  382 

Maryland 

90,  691 
913 

Dist.  Columbia 

72 
10 
172 
63 
90 
38 

83 
26 
16 
16 
16 
11 

291, 895 
119, 057 
468,  819 
418,  578 
601,  875 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

107,  464 

South  Atlantic 

1, 096, 132 

2,724 

25,886 

1,396 

103 

1, 126, 241 

947,  059 

3.085 

14,  701 

22,508 

1,150 

988,503 

455 

300 

271 

695 

209 

1,930 

2, 116, 674 

Kentucky 

257,  950 
242,538 
252,943 
270, 792 

531 
564 
336 
309 

3,381 

2,714 

980 

1,220 

342 
439 
157 
245 

7 
8 
6 
2 

262,  211 
246,261 
254,  422 
272,568 

124,  411 
144,  211 
240,  035 
222,485 

409 
630 
414 
227 

2,558 
2,471 
1,464 
1,941 

1,617 

1,462 

1,158 

955 

316 
180 
172 
160 

129,  311 
148,  954 

243,  243 
225,  768 

12 
32 
43 
96 

40 
24 
10 
12 

15 
17 
30 
10 

82 
87 
27 
23 

43 
108 
16 

21 

192 

268 

126 
162 

391,  714 
395, 483 
497,  791 
498,498 

Tennessee„ 

Mississippi 

E.  S.  Central 

1, 024,  221 

1,740 

8,295 

1.183 

23 

1,035,462 

731, 142 

1,680 

8,434 

5,192 

828 

747,  276 

183 

86 

72 

219 

188 

748 

1,  783,  486 

232, 187 
134,  02! 
200,  31! 
429,  499 

322 

439 

458 

1,513 

1,717 

2,563 
1,219 
3,694 

540 

267 

1,876 

12,661 

2 

384 
5 
15 

234,748 
137,  674 
203,869 
447,  382 

163,  913 
136,  965 
106,  024 
321,  904 

185 

450 

237 

1,517 

1,  S67 
2,324 
1,  373 
4,743 

889 
2,033 

535 
3,660 

301 

242 

827 

7,746 

167,  255 
141,  014 
108,  996 
339,  578 

80 

160 

20 

1 

18 
35 
222 
192 

14 
14 
12 

lei 

56 

30 

'    95 

200 

34 
25 
49 
63 

202 

284 
398 
649 

402,  205 
278,  972 
313,  263 
787,  609 

Teras 

W.  S.  Central 

996,998 

%  732 

9,193 

15.  344 

406 

1,  023, 673 

727,806 

2,389 

10,407 

7,126 

9.116 

756, 843 

281 

467 

231 

381 

173 

1,533 

1,  782, 049 

64,224 
40,345 
13,609 
55,523 
24,  572 
10,  975 
22,  834 
2,718 

375 
.305 

74 
708 
148 
168 
199 

50 

613 
998 

85 
2,  727 
345 
711 
707 

32 

4,089 
1,974 
2,615 
3,850 
4,779 
2,710 
1,282 
525 

6 
1 
1 
24 
31 
1 
3 

59,  307 
43, 623 
16,384 
62, 832 
29,875 
14,565 
25,026 
3,325 

17,  833 
19,280 

6,223 
29,887 
16, 138 
16,  274 
14,860 

3,335 

234 
155 

44 
481 
103 
159 
120 

32 

939 
843 
537 
1,165 
607 
484 
461 
319 

240 
367 

51 

1,181 

250 

200 

299 

26 

3,020 

2,589 
2,212 
2,743 
6,981 
3,195 
2,122 
1,326 

22,266 
23,234 

9,067 
35,  457 
24.  079 
2ft312 
17,862 

5,038 

2 
11 
3 
7 
8 

14 
1 

27 
155 
9 
191 
13 
41 
22 
15 

26 
78 
41 
184 
28 
53 
68 
17 

33 

4.5 
7 
139 
15 
69 
86 
34 

9 
18 
2 
29 
4 
7 
4 
3 

94 
298 

70 
546 

67 
178 
194 

70 

81,667 
67, 155 
25,521 
98,  835 
54,  021 
35,  055 
43,081 
8,433 

New  Mexico 

TJtah 

224,800 

2,027 

6,218 

21,  824 

67 

254,  936 

123,830 

1,328 

5,355 

2,  614 

24,188 

157,  315 

46 

473 

494 

428 

76 

1, 517 

413, 768 

52,043 
39,728 
78,544 

4,092 
3,086 
7,  772 

7,900 

4,621 

32,  873 

1,409 
3,631 
5,  431 

18 

7 

105 

65,  462 
51,  093 
124.  725 

25,933 
19, 949 
80,707 

1,861 
1,164 
6,788 

1,334 
1,308 
5,943 

3,659 

1,960 

30,419 

1,197 
2,702 
5,295 

33,  984 
27,083 
129, 152 

4 

56 
105 

143 
104 
208 

87 

71 

590 

1,056 

461 

4,211 

203 
83 
836 

1,493 

775 

5.950 

100,939 
78, 951 
259, 827 

Pacific 

170, 315 

14,950 

45, 394 

10,  491 

130 

241,280 

126,  SS9 

9,813 

8,585 

36,038 

9,194 

190,  219 

165 

455 

748 

5,  728 

1,122 

8,218 

439, 717 

United  States 

6,004,680 

118,  813 

169,  399 

77,  559 

1,366 

6,371,717 

3, 905,  395  ]63,  367 

92,324 

137,010 

56, 766 

4,254,862 

5,379 

9,643 

2,893 

14, 116 

4,599 

36,  633 

10, 663,  212 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  reports  of  Bureau  of  the  Census, 


PRICES  OF  ARTICLES  BOUGHT  BY  FARMER 
Table  708. — Prices  of  articles  bought  by  farmers,  quarterly  Jan.,  1928-Jan., 


bo 


Article 


Unit 


United  States 


1023 


Jan. 15 


Apr.  IS 


July  15 


Oct.  15 


1924 


Jan.  15 


Apr.  15 


July  15 


Oct.  15 


1925 


Jan. 15 


Food: 

Bacon,  smoked 

Beans,  dry,  edible -.. 

Coffee; 

Flour,  wheat,  24  pounds 

Lard . _ 

Rice 

Sugar — 

Salmon,  canned . • 

Tomatoes,  canned . 

Clothing: 

Boots,  knee,  rubber..^... . 

Gingham,  apron;  domestic 

Overalls , 

Sheeting,  80  inches  wide 

Shoes,  work 

Socks,  work,  cotton , . .— 

Suits,  woolrserge,  ready-made ... 

Household  articles: 

Blankets,  cotton 

Brooms,  for  sweeping .. 

Dinner  plates,  plain 

Fruit  Jars,  Mason,  1-quart ... 

Fryingpan,  cast  iron,  10-inch i 

Kitchen  chair,  plain 

Oil  lamp,  glass  body , 

Bugs,  9  by  12,  tapestry.. '. 

Kugs,9  by  12,  brussels 

Washtubs,  heavy  galvanized 

Building  material: 

Bricks,  common 

Boards,  rtagh,  1-inch,  feet  b.  m 

Flooring,  clear,  1-inch  tongue  and  groove,  feet  b.  m 

2-inch  framing  lumbar,  feet  b.m 

House  paint,  ready-mixed. , 

Lime,  common,  lump.... . .. 


Pound... 

do... 

do... 

Sack 

Ppund__. 
.....do... 

do... 

16-ounce- 
34-ouncei. 


Pair 

Yard... 
Pair 

Yard... 

Pair 

do. 

Suit.... 


Pair 

Each 

ii  dozen.. 
1  dozen- 
Each 

....do... 
....do— 
.....do— 

do— 

....do... 


1,000 

1,000... 

1,000 

1,000.. 

Gallon 

100  pounds.. 


$0,279 
.104 
.317 
1.10 

.  .173 
.09 


.189 

4.28 
.189 

1.62 
.573 

3.48 

.17 

25.83 

2.74 
.74 

1.19 

1.11 
.67 

1.59 

.82 

23.06 

36.48 

1.20 

20.18 
35.53 
64.70 
37.37 
3.16 
,1.71 


$0,270 
.111 
.326 
1.10 
.173 
.09 
.11 
.225 
.187 

4.33 
.203 

1.73 
.609 

3.50 

.174 

25.95 

2.64 
.82 
1.19 
1.10 

.70 
1.59 
.84 
25.85 
38.  56 
1.25 

2tt  36 

37.69 
67.32 
39.73 
3.29 
1.79 


$0.  272 
.109 
.332 
1.05 
.172 
.089 
.112 
.24 
.188 

4.28 
.201 

1.77 
.619 

3.43 
.173 
26.12 

2.69 

.87 

1.16 

1.08 

.65 

1.87 

.80 

25.31 

38.86 

.  1-24 

20.43 

37.44 
67.33 
4a  17 
3.34 

1.75 


$0,272 
.099 
.328 
.99 
.179 
.09 
.11 
.233 
.193 

4.35 
.205 

1.81 
.619 

3.63 
.182 
26.95 

2.79 
.90 

1.17 

1.04 
.66 

1.60 

.83 

25.88 

36.94 

1.24 

20.79 
37.39 
64.19 
38.71 
3.32 
1.76 


$0. 259 
.096 
.337 
1.00 
.179 
.092 
.107 
.238 
.191 

4.32 
.209 

1.87 
.63 

3.64 
.193 
27.35 

2.94 

.87 
1.21 
1.08 
.70 
1.71 
.85 
25.50 
39.54 
1.32 

21.76 
36.49 
64.91 
37.51 
3.37 
1.86 


$0,247 
.095 
.363 
1.00 
.171 
.093 
.106 
.237 
.191 

4.37 
.208 

1.88 
.63 

3.52 
.187 


2.84 
.85 

1.19 

1.09 
.72 

1.68 

.82 

25.84 

38.56 

1.23 

20.94 
37.52 
66.50 
37.67 
3.41 
1.67 


$0,249 
.093 
.368 
1.04 
.170 
.096 
.091 
.232 
.192 

4.37 
.202 

1.83 
.612 

3.39 
.182 
26.18 

2.85 
.83 

1.17 

1.05 
.70 

1.75 

.83 

24.26 

37.01 

1.19 

21.44 

36.36 

66.30 

37.04 

3.45 

1.75 


$0.  289 
.099 
.403 
1.17 
.201 
.099 
.094 
.242 
.196 

4.41 
.207 

1.85 
.624 

3.52 

.191 

28.76 

3.00 
.84 

1.20 

1.03 
.72 

1.80 

.85 

25.63 

38.07 

1.23 

21.37 
36.29 
65.45 
38.19 
3.45 
1.72 


$0,300 
.102 
.466 
1.34 
.216 
.102 
.089 
.244 
.200 

4.38 
.203 

1.77 
.613 

3.56 
.194 
27.04 

3.03 
.84 

1.19 

1.05 
.72 

1.82 

.86 

25.11 

37.  52 

1.24 

21.60 
37.21 
66.60 
38.77 
3.60 
1.68 


Portland  cement 

Roofing,  composition,  3-ply 

Roofing,  steel,  galvanized,  2J^-inch  corrugated,  29  gauge.. 

Fuel: 

Coal,  hard  (anthracite) 

Coal,  soft  (bituminous) 

Gasoline _ 

Kerosene 

Machinery  and  equipment: 

Auto  tires,  fabric,  30  by  Z%  inches 

Barbed  wire,  galvanized 

Binder  twine 

Centrifugal  hand  cream  separator,  250-quart  capacity 

Dairy  milk  cans,  10-gallon _ 

Engines,  gasoline,  3  horsepower __ 

Grain  binders,  7-foot — 

Harrows,  disk,  7-foot,  single 

Hay  rakes,  2-horse,  sulky. 

Horse  collars,  leather 

Mower,  5-foot 

Nails,  8d  wire 

Oil,  machine,  lubricating.. _ _ 

Pitchforks,  3  tines 

Plow,  2-horse,  walking ;.._ 

Plow,  riding,  horse-drawn,  2  bottom — 

Poultry  netting,  5  by  150  feet 

Rope,manila 

Wagons,  double,  complete 

Fertilizer: 

Acid  phosphate,  16  per  cent _ 

Kainit 

Limestone,  ground 

Muriate  of  potash 

Nitrate  of  soda 


Bran 

Corn  meal 

Cottonseed  meal. .. 

Linseed  meal _ 

Middlings. 

Rock  salt,  for  stock . 


96  pounds 

108  square  feet.. 
100  square  feet.. 

Ton.. 


.do- 


Gallon. 
....do.. 


Each 

100  pounds. 

Pound 

Each 

do 


_do_ 
.do. 
.do- 


do.- 
do-- 
do.. 
Pound.. 
Gallons. 

Each 

do_- 

do._ 

Bale 

Pound.. 
Each 


Ton 

do 

do 

do 

100  pounds- 


_do. 
.do.. 
-do_ 
-do_ 


_do- 
_do_ 


1.05 

1.00 

3.03 

3.01 

5.88 

6.90 

16.16 

15.76 

10.70 

10.30 

.233 

.259 

.177 

.181 

10.77 

10.85 

4.87 

6.05 

.132 

.137 

79.10 

80.61 

4.85 

4.82 

97.44 

100.48 

201.61 

206.95 

53.36 

54.51 

40.67 

39.88 

5.  06 

5.24 

74.39 

76.92 

.058 

.06 

.69 

.67 

1.14 

1.18 

18.24 

18.83 

85.10 

89.54 

6.51 

6.29 

.266 

.275 

123.26 

129.  99 

20.10 

21.12 

18.70 

18.35 

4.77 

5.38 

48.03 

48.66 

2.62 

3.53 

1.7.1 

1.95 

2.27 
2.81 
3.10 
1.96 
1.34 


2.29 
2.79 
2.99 
2.  17 
1.29 


1.06 

1.02 

1.02 

.98 

.96 

3.02 

3.00 

2.97 

2.99 

2.91 

,  6.  01 

5.99 

5.93 

5.93 

6.02 

15.71 

16.11 

16.29 

15.62 

16.02 

9.69 

9.51 

9.50 

9.43 

8.91 

.247 

.20 

.199 

.237 

.221 

.181 

.169 

.174 

.179 

.176 

10.91 

10.44 

10.27 

9.87 

9.36 

5.26 

5.19 

5.19 

5.19 

5.  18 

.134 

.135 

.136 

.139 

.139 

81.91 

84.06 

85.31 

83.52 

83.00 

4.96 

4.85 

5.00 

4.93 

4.79 

103.  45 

103.  00 

103. 99 

101. 66 

104.84 

217.  97 

217. 19 

222.  81 

221.06 

225.  41 

55.25 

53.  CO 

57.74 

59.75 

60.64 

44.75 

43.34 

44.91 

45.09 

47.16 

5.37 

5.26 

5.40 

5.32 

5.19 

81.39 

81.00 

81.22 

82.96 

84.50 

.062 

.061 

.062 

.062 

.061 

.69 

.70 

.71 

.70 

.64 

1.21 

1.21 

1.23 

1.23 

1.26 

18.94 

19.83 

19.92 

20.39 

21.46 

91.79 

89.47 

95.00 

97.41 

96.07 

6.41 

6.42 

6.41 

6.35 

6.22 

.273 

.268 

.273 

.273 

.  269 

134. 42 

134.00 

135.  08 

134.  60 

134. 82 

21.31 

2tt  95 

21.00 

18.99 

19.48 

17.87 

10.26 

17.08 

14.88 

15.28 

5.62 

4.50 

5.88 

5.  61 

4.00 

49.  41 

50.95 

52.71 

46.96 

47.51 

3.76 

4.09 

3.53 

3.36 

3.52 

1.85 

1.84 

1.83 

1.81 

1.73       : 

2.58 

2.60 

2.44 

2.49 

2.70 

2.70 

2.72 

2.81 

2.64 

2.64 

2.92 

2.98 

2.83 

2.83 

2.82 

2.  12 

2.08 

2.04 

2.  CO 

1.94 

1.35 

1.27 

1.27 

1.23 

1.26 

.95 
2.  95 
5.90 

16.12 
8.84 
.183 
.170 

9.14 

5.18 

.  140 

83.04 

4.85 

100.  91 

226.  91 

61.22 

46.  88 

5.13 

80.38 

.062 

.70 

1.27 

21.  59 

99.22 

6.14 

.274 

137. 88 

21.32 
18.82 

3.80 
49.51 

3.47 

1.83 
3.14 
2.72 
2.98 
2.09 
1.23 


.96 

2.95 
5.82 

16.28 
a  99 
.187 

.172 

9.04 

5.07 

.144 

84.63 

4.87 

101.  73 

222.  23 

57. 97 

46.05 

5.24 

84.35 

.060 

.70 

1.28 

20.  92 

101.11 

6.32 

.288 

133.78 

21.41 
17.61 

4.55 
51.17 
3.56 

2.04 
3.27 
2.67 
2.96 
2.31 
1.26 
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Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates.    Averages  of  local  prices  reported  quarterly. 
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Table  709. — F<x>d,  per  ■  capita  consumption:  Average  quantity  of  specified  articles 

for  one  year 


Unit 

Per  capita  consumption 

Articie 

North 
Atlantic 
States 

South 

Atlantic 

States 

North 
Central 

States 

South 
Central 
States 

Western  United 
States     States 

Meats: 

Pound 
. —do— 
—do — 
___ do— . 
...do... _ 
— do— 

...do 

11. 02 
11.92 
10.64 
2.76 
2.94 
.36 

12.43 

8.12 

5.37 

1.57 

.26 

.29 

14.06 
13.12 
9.33 
4.62 
.52 
.25 

14.46 

9.20 

:6.30 

1.48 

.08 

.06 

17.26 
16.54 
10. 91 

.3.41 

'1.32 

.17 

13.49 

Beef,  fresh,  roastr 

Beef,  fresh,  stew ,. 

Beef,  fresh,  other 

Beef,  salt,  corned 

12.22 
9.J2 

3:16 

1.24 
.24 

Total  heef.    

30.64 

28.03 

41.90 

31.66 

49.51 

39.47 

...do 

Veal 

.3.36 

1.88 

3.67 

2.64 

4.13 

3,31 

_..do 

6.38 
2.64 
5.36 
.70 
.58 

10.45 
4.00 
7.47 
4.  J8 
1.69 

10.40 

3.65 

2.71 

.65 

.12 

9.26 
4.02 
3:62 
4.90 
.76 

5.46 

3.89 

2.30 

.43 

.13 

8.27 

Pork,  salt,  bacon. 

Pork,  salt,  ham  and  shoulder .. 

Pork,  salt,  side,  dry 

...do 

—do- — 

...do 

...do 

•3.47 

4,66 

1.53 

.51 

—do 

—do 

—do 

...do 

15.66 

27.79 

17.58 

22.56 

12. 21 

57.84' 

Mutton,  stew— , _ 

.1.48 

i.M 

2.26 

.04 

,.f4 
.26 
.16 

.40 
.40 
.83 

.02 

{06 
.16 
.10 

.2.35 
2.02 
1.93 
,04 

.1.92 

1:27 

1.24 
.18 

...  do...  _. 
—do 

...do 

...do 

—do 

-z 

...do. — 
... do,.— 

..-do 

... do..... 
—do— 
do 

6.40 

,67 

1,«5 

.82 

6.64 

8.55 

5.02 

.58 

5.84 
.57 

4.65 
.54. 

4.56' 
.50 

4.04 
1.04 

4.78 
-63 

Total  poultry 

5.«0 

8.41 

,6.19 

5i06i 

M.M 

5.41 

Kidney . 

2.28 
1.92 
.20 

.:92 

4.27 
1.84 
.08: 

.90; 

4..19 
1.90 
.21 
1.44 

4.02 
1.68 
.08 
.86 

2.70 

1.69 

.07 

;1.!39 

3.37 
1.82 
.16 
1.14 

Beef,  canned...., 

.:10 

.:04 

.29; 

,  .1* 

.04 
.04 

.12 
.14 

.04 

.:09 

.10 

.06 

Total  canned  meat * .. 

.44: 

.43 

*Q8 

.-26 

.13 

.16 

•1.'58 

.;04 

T2..B4- 

1.02: 

.04 

2.20. 

2.10 

.04 

3.12 

•   ;46 
.-91  ■ 

l.« 

.|98; 

.02 

,1:,15 

LSI 

.82 

2.37 

—do 

,.,do 

;4.i20 

3.26; 

5.36 

;2.43 

;2.15 

8.90 

80..38 

:  75. 56; 

;83.  02 

71.  47 

85.;60 

;80. 13 

Sea  food: 

,9.78 

;l.:32 

1.98 

.34 

6. 12' 
1.33 
1.71. 
.20 

4.25, 
.65: 

1.85 
.27 

2.98 
.28 

1.80 
.22 

7.135 
.74 

11.37 
.;37 

■0.41 

...do 

.90 

Fish,  canned,  salmon 

--do 

...do 

...do 

Quart  >- 
Pound.. 

...  do'... 

Quart... 
—do 

Pound— 
.Quart... 

...do 

—ido 

-Pound.. 

...do—, 
-do 

1.80 
.29 

Total  fish _ 

13.;42 

9.86 

7.02 

5.28 

■9.83 

9.40 

At 
.36 

1.04 
.25 

.27 
.02 

1.0ft 
.86 

.:22 

.:48 

.47 

.81 

Total  sea  food 

14.*2 

11.  69  | 

.■7.58 

.'8.14' 

10.75 

;J0.65 

Milk  and  milk  products: 

84.,$8. 

..138 

10,32 

:l.08 

..:» 

:l.-40 

,tf-28 

.30. 391 

.121 

33.12: 

-17.  IV 

.  ,.ia 

'       69.10 

.40,77 

.  "..'4$: 
-1:40 
30,62 

:  mu 

£88, 
14.34 

-30.48 
.08' 
.74 

r!3.24 

75*11 

■m 

19..72. 

.    ;b.m 

m- 
a.38: 

18.72- 

.M;  12 

Milk,  skimmed-. _ 

Milk,  condonsedior  evaporated 

.41 
12.69 

-7.98 

Cream 

1.S7 

13.  & 

Cheese,  ordinaryAmeriean.. 

.2.48 
.50 

2: 65 

.12: 

■*■■  ■*<•  ■--■■■'  ■ 

-;2. 35 

"■  .90 

.2:18! 
.14 

a.:«3. 

.59. 

-2.46 

Total  cheese... 

-do... „ 

2.88 

.  '2;  67: 

3.25: 

'.., -2.au 

3.  .42  | 

.3.08 

•  Oysters  weigh  2  pounds  a  quart  (Center  Market,  Washington,  D.  C.) 


Miscellaneous  Agricultural  Statistics 
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Tablk  709. — Food,  per  capita  consumption:  Average  quantity  of  specified  articles 

for  one  year — Continued 


Unit 

Per  capita  consumption 

Article 

North 

Atlantic 

States 

South 

Atlantic 

States 

North 
Central 
States 

South 
Central 
States 

Western 
States 

United 
States 

Oleo 

Pound.. 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do  — 

2.12 
.98 
.62 

1.31 
.45 
.18 

6.81 
1.54 
.33 

2.48 
.48 
.98 

1.35 
.26 
1.50 

3.41 

Other  butter  substitutes 

Vegetable,  cooking,  and  table  oils 

.92 
.65 

6.10 
1.34 
1.08 

10.10 
6.31 
2.00 

9.52 
1.58 
1.04 

7.34 
7.22 
4.44 

4.30 
1.65 
4.37 

7.47 
2.71 
2.08 

...do 

Dozen... 

Pound.. 

...do 

...do 

Total  lard  and  lard  substitutes- 

8.52 
13.90 

18.41 
11.80 

12.14 
10.75 

19.00 
11.76 

10.32 
14.59 

12.26 

12.49 

Grain  products: 

42.06 
1.32 
S.44 
6.02 

70.73 

.39 

10.98 

34.  45 

51.73 
2.75 
7.81 
9.46 

7a  38 

.34 

5.18 

35.96 

52.02 
1.52 

10.17 
8.24 

53.08 
1.57 
7.53 

14.16 

...do 

...do 

54.84 

116.55 

71.  75 

111.86 

71.95 

76.34 

Hominy  or  grits 

.20 
1.24 

8.06 
.45 

.56 
.88 

5.20 
.32 

.48 
1.24 

1.84 
.92 

Breofcfast  foods: 

"Wheat 

...do 

...do 

...do— 

1.48 

1.34 

8.94 

.16 

.53 
1.14 
5.67 

.10 

1.12 

1.21 

8.33 

.10 

.74 
1.12 
7.22 

.04 

2.13 

1.04 

a  70 

.37 

1.27 

1.20 

8.08 

.14 

...do-. 

11.92 

7.44 

10.76 

9.12 

12.24 

'  10. 69 

104.  54 
12.80 
1.46 

46.39 
5.08 
.22 

81.71 
6.40 
1.15 

69.84 
.56 
.14 

73.28 
1.48 
1.26 

81.16 
6.63 

...do 

1.02 

118.  80 

51.  69 

89.26 

70.54 

76.02 

88.81 

Rolls  and  buns 

—do 

...do... 

....  do— - 

5.44 
3.68 
3.84 

1.84 
1.78 
2.24 

5.35 
3.46 
3.46 

1.14 
2.40 
2.02 

1.54 
3.04 
2.96 

3.S6 
3.12 
3.16 

12.  96 

5.86 

12.27 

5.56 

7.54 

10.14 

131.  76 

57.55 

101.53 

-     76. 10 

83.56 

98.95 

Macaroni,  spaghetti,  and  noodles 

4.72 
6.32 

2.43 
9.37 

3.77 
5.31 

4.90 
9.34 

5.02 
5.50 

4.20 

0.55 

Total  all  cereal  products  and 
foods. 

...do.— 

211.00 

201.85 

194.  56 

216.  84 

179.99 

199.49 

1.50 
.42 

28.  94 

4.68 

2.40 

.12 

.43 

.10 

27.86 

8.82 

2.29 

.22 

.73 
.27 
31.71 
6.21 
2.06 
.17 

.18 

.06 

27.54 

13.34 

2.08 

.16 

.52 
.46 
33.39 
6.28 
1.93 
.61 

.82 

Tapioca  and  sago 

Molasses,  sirnp,  and  honey 

—do 

... do-  — 
...do 

Peck- 

...do 

.31 

30.10 

6.86 

2.19 

.22 

Fruits,  fresh: 

3.28 
.38 
2.26 
.54 
1.12 
2.58 
2.10 
.50 
.12 
3.70 

3.06 

.88 
1.43 

.73 
1.65 
2.39 
2.65 
1.67 

.98 
4.73 

4.08 

.33 

2.19 

.67 

1.21 

4.00 

2.31 

1.04 

.27 

5.12 

2.92 
.80 
2.20 
1.00 
1.62 
2.04 
2.70 
1.68 
1.00 
8.38 

3.39 
.83 

1.78 
1.04 
1.48 
4.89 
3.59 

a  04 

.35 

15.98 

3.47 

.53 

Dozen... 
...do 

2.04 

.7$ 
1.33 

Pound- - 
Quart... 

Each. 

—do- 
Pound— 

Pound.. 

...  do—  - 
—do 

3.31 

2.53. 

1.18 

.41 

Other. . 

6.39 

Fruits,  dried: 

.10 
2.68 
1.88 
.14 
.24 

.59 
1.55 
.88 
.63 
.14 

.10 
2.23 
2.31 
.31 
.50 

.82 
1.38 
1.2S 
1.26 

.44 

.09 

1.85 
2.39 

.11 

.24 

.24 

2.M 
1.90 
.37 
.33 

Total  fruit,  dried 

...do— . 

5.02 

3.79 

5.45 

5.18 

4.68 

4.94 
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Table  709. — Food,  per  capita  consumption:  Average  quantity  of  specified  articles 

for  one  year — Continued 


Unit 

Per  capita  consumption 

Article 

North 

Atlantic 

States 

South 

Atlantic 
States 

North 

Central 
States 

South 
Central 
States 

Western 
States 

United 
States 

Fruits,  canned: 

Pound— 
..do. 

0.74 
.28 
.38 

L27 
.39 
.31 

0.69 
.44 
.38 

1.30 

.46 
.40 

a  70 

.85 
.50 

0.84 

Other 

.46 
.39 

...do 

—do. 

do 

do 

...do 

1.40 

1.97 

1.51 

2.16 

2.05 

L68 

Jellies,  preserves,  marmalades,  etc 

r       1.12 
.66 

1.06 
.47 

1.02 
.81 

1.52 
.84 

.98 
1.02 

1.10 
.73 

Vegetables,  fresh: 

Potatoes,  sweet,  and  yams 

155.  68 

3.68 

12.84 

.46 

.22 

.76 

18.74 

14.34 

1.36 

4.12 

1.56 

3.20 

5.12 

4.20 

.76 

.24 

3.96 

95.41 

36.04 

11.61 

.47 

.35 

1.45 

21.82 

11.59 

1.73 

2.76 

1.18 

2.88 

.98 

5.02 

.57 

.08 

8.82 

170. 71 

3.71 

14.79 

.40 

.23 

1.06 

23.33 

12.92 

1.25 

6.25 

2.00 

4.67 

4.85 

3.48 

1.17 

.33 

4.96 

9a  40 

34.12 

11.06 

.34 

.68 

1.38 

20.12 

15.78 

1.34 

6.08 

1.04 

3.46 

1.60 

4.98 

.44 

.04 

6.62 

146.76 

3.63 

11.67 

.54 

.39 

.74 

17.36 

12.43 

1.30 

9.62 

2.26 

4.57 

8.24 

3.43 

.33 

.76 

6.83 

144.73 
10.92 
12.88 

Peck 

...do 

Pound.. 
...do 

.43 

Beans,  string... _ 

.33 

1.00 

20. 40 

13.37 

Dozen 

Head 

Bunch.. 
Pound.. 

...do. 

...do 

...do 

1.36 

6.59 

1.69 

Beets . 

3.86 

Carrots 

Sauerkraut... 

4.63 
4.02 
.76 

Bunch.. 

.31 

6.69 

Vegetables,  dried: 

Pound— 
...do 

do :. 

4.68 
.52 
1.78 

6.25 
1.53 
3.04 

6.35 
.38 
1.04 

4.98 
1.92 
4.64 

3.43 

.17 

2.70 

4.78 

Other 

.69 

2.18 

—do 

do 

6.98 

9.82 

6.77 

11.54 

6.30 

7.63 

Vegetables,  canned: 

1.70 

1.61 

1.23 

.82 

.89 

1.31 

...do 

...do 

—do 

—do 

do 

Other 

1.90 
1.64 
2.88 
.04 
.26 

1.39 
1.65 
3.96 
.06 
.45 

2.46 
2.62 
2.21 
.06 
.69 

1.64 
2.14 
6.14 
.06 
.64 

1.91 
2.26 
2.57 
.11 
.41 

1.98 
2.10 
3.10 
.06 
.49 

—do. 

—do. 

—do 

—do 

—do 

—do. — 

—do 

—do. 

...do 

Total  vegetables,  canned,  not  in- 

6.72 

7.61 

8.04 

10.62 

7.29 

7.73 

Tea 

Nuts .: 

.18 
1.68 
2.64 
6.82 

.10 
1.32 

.56 

.28 
12.02 

.10 
.55 
.88 

a27 

.16 
.51 
.59 
.10 
.    6.78 

.33 
.75 
.92 

9.10 
.15 
.88 

1.06 

.27 

13.10 

.18 
.68 
.66 
9.42 
.08 
.72 
.68 
.20 
11.68 

.28 
.74 
1.13 
7.09 
.16 
.86 
1.39 
.26 
12.78 

.22 
.98 

in 
a  02 

.12 
.M 
.88 
.24 

LniMtbes 

Number 

U.78 

' 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research,  compiled  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  bulletin  387. 

In  1918-19  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  through  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  working  in 
cooperation  with  the  National  War  Labor  Board,  made  an  investigation  into  the  cost  of  living  in  indus- 
trial centers  in  the  United  States.  This  investigation  covered  white  families  in  92  cities  or  localities  in  42 
States,  the  cities  varying  in  size  from  New  York  to  small  country  towns  of  a  few  thousand  population. 

In  the  selection  of  families  to  be  included  in  the  inquiry  the  requirements  to  be  met  were,  that-^L  The 
family  must  be  that  of  a  wage  earner  or  salaried  worker,  but  not  of  a  person  in  business  for  himself.  The 
families  taken  should  represent  proportionally  the  wage  earners  and  the  low  or  medium  salaried  families 
of  the  locality.  Z.  The  family  must  have  as  a  minimum  a  husband  and  wife  and  at  least  one  child  who  . 
is  not  a  boarder  or  lodger.  3.  The  family  must  have  kept  house  in  the  locality  for  the  entire  year  covered. 
4.  At  least  76  per  cent  ot  the  family  income  must  come  from  the  principal  breadwinner  or  otnerswho  Con- 
tribute all  earnings  to  the  family  fund.  5.  All  items  of  income  and  expemditure  of  members  other  than 
those  living  as  lodgers  must  be  obtainable.  6.  The  family  may  not  have  boarders  nor  over  three  lodgers, 
either  outsiders  or  children  living  as  such.  (Does  not  refer  to  or  include  relatives,  servants,  nurses,  etc., 
temporarily  in  the  home,  who  were  furnished  board  free.)  7.  The  family  must  have  no  subrental  other 
than  furnished  rooms  for  lodgers.  8.  Slum  or  charity  families  or  non-English  speaking  families  who  have 
been  less  than  five  years  in  the  United  States  should  not  be  taken. 
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FARM    EQUIPMENT 

Table  710. — Farm  equipment  manufactured  and  sold  in  the  United  States,  1920- 

1923 


Manufactured 

Sold  in  the  United 
States 

Sold  for  export 

Number 

Value 

Number 

Value 

Number 

Value 

Pltnting  machinery : 

1920 

472, 248 
310,  855 
189,  230 

$20,097,000 
8, 441, 000 

4,214,000 
9,  588,  000 

43,  222, 000 
13,007,000 
9,  680, 000 
24,  252, 000 

22, 919,  000 
10, 436, 000 
4,  777, 000 
11,  483,  000 

15,186,000 
8, 265, 000 
4, 272, 000 

13, 347,  000 

24, 703, 000 
10, 230,  000 
7, 625, 000 
15,  503, 000 

41,015,000 
18, 028, 000 
11,  822, 000 
26,  278,  000 

36, 612, 000 
21,436,000 
18, 294, 000 
30,  761,  000 

193, 563, 000 
60, 295,  000 
52, 178,  000 

498,  853 
209,572 
192, 415 

$21,  612, 000 

5,  870,  000 

6,  241,  000 
9,  261,  000 

37, 099, 000 
9, 071, 000 
11,215,000 
20,  080, 000 

20,  636,  000 

7,  488,  000 
5,  472,  000 

10, 435,  000 

17,296,000 
6,546,000 
5,  571, 000 

13, 086,  000 

19,667,000 
6, 776, 000 

8,  831, 000 
14, 018,  000 

30,626,000 
8,977,000 
11,242,000 
17, 033,  000 

34,  749,  000 
15, 032, 000 
19, 873, 000 
22, 918,  000 

161, 896,  000 

(') 
52, 440, 000 

16,822 
9,689 
8,613 

$1, 458, 000 

1921 

468,000 

1922 

449,009 

1923 

855,000 

Plows  and  listers: 

1920 

1, 361, 578 
560,  209 
441, 800 

1, 215, 979 
407,  760 
465, 836 

221,077 
102, 262 
58,133 

7,200,008 

1921 

2,648,008 

1922                                   

1, 401, 008 

4,673,006 

Tillage  implements: 
1920 

1,665,008 

980,008 

1922 

325,008 

1923 

727,008 

Cultivators: 

1920            

580, 179 
447,  627 
259,  535 

589, 830 
368,  365 
305,  773 

45, 863 
41,  939 
12,723 

670,008 

1921 _- 

282,008 

1922            

226,008 

500,008 

Hiying  machinery: 

1920.          

411,  566 
219, 429 
154,  367 

338, 112 
139,  412 
189,  567 

94,011 
39, 968 
14, 320 

$230,008 

1921              

1, 807, 008 

1922 

734,008 

2,085,008 

Harvesting  machinery: 

1920                  

232, 177 
119,  111 
80,  565 

168,829 
60,  667 
80,337 

41, 334 
33,  933 
16,  512 

7,339,008 

1921 

5,840,008 

1922.          

2,747,000 

10, 792,008 

Machines  for  preparing  crops  for 
market  or  use: 
1920 

196,  772 
-87,  938 
172,  258 

159,918 
64, 459 
146, 938 

30,220 

9,670 
39,  024 

3,010,008 

1921                

1,988,008 

1922 

3,487,008 

5,  838,  008 

Tractors: 
Oas— 

1920 - 

203,  207 

.    73, 198 

99,  692 

134,  610 

1,766 

1,168 

396 

620 

449,  095 
92, 816 
143,  548 

162, 988 

(') 
101, 192 

29,143 
(') 
10,232 

30,850,008 

1921 

(') 

1922 

6,458,008 

Steam — 

1920. 

4, 661, 000 
2, 874, 000 
1,065,000 

1,401 
724 
519 

3, 903, 000 
1,737,000 
1, 421, 000 

121 
72 
66 

370,008 

1921      

•     188,008 

1922       

223,008 

Horse-drawn  vehicles  : 

1920 - 

42, 423,  000 
8,861,000 
11,953,000 
24,  333,  000 

430,000 
4, 536, 000 
9,  910,  000 

93,  544,  000 
175,  738,  000 

79,  224,  000 
105, 463,  000 

636,  945,  000 
328,  041,  000 
209,  640,  000 

430, 459 

(') 
158,207 

40,  929, 000 

(') 
13,410.000 
22, 936, 000 

437,000 
4, 306, 000 
9,  636,  000 

82, 429, 000 
(') 

83,  886,  000 
95,006,000 

471,442,000 

222,908,000 

3,810 

(') 

2,028 

339,008 

1921 

(') 

1922 

116,008 

1,041,008 

Barn  and  barnyard  equipment:  • 

3,008 

100,008 

Miscellaneous: 

7, 495, 008 

(') 

5,494,000 

8,056,008 

Grand  total: 

66,626,008 

0 

21,683,008 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Figures  for  1920,  Bureau  of  Public  Boads.  Figures  for 
1921-1923,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

■The  sales  statistics  for  1921  relate  exclusively  to  complete  machines  and  were  compiled  almost  wholly 
from  retirns  made  by  427  establishments  classified  in  the  "agricultural  implements"  industry.  No  sales 
data  wcio  collected  for  that  year  from  establishments  manufacturing  gas  tractors,  horse-drawn  vehicles, 
barn  equipment,  and  miscellaneous  farm  equipment. 

» Figures  for  1921  relate  to  barn  equipment  only.    No  data  for  1920. 
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Table  711. — Bankruptcy  among  farmers:  Cases  concluded  in  fiscal  years  ended 

June  SO,  1921-19U 


1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

State 

Total 

Farmers 

Total 

Fanners 

Total 

Farmers 

Total 

Farmers 

Num- 
ber 

Per 

cent 
of  all 
cases 

Num- 
ber 

Per 

cent 
of  all 
cases 

Num- 
ber 

Per 

cent 
of  all 
cases 

Num- 
ber 

Per 
cent 
of  all 
cases 

420 
63 
85 

728 
60 

138 
2,038 
297 
421 
460 

124 
£97 
220 
232 
480 

575 
301 
146 
76 
86 

211 

20 

84 

86 

516 

220 

63 

58 

1,083 

111 

188 
724 
1,418 
239 
163 

.      114 
128 
383 
226 
SO 

24 
212 
20 

21 
151 

U 
261 

vst 

682 

62 
3 
14 

0 

1 

2 
61 

£ 
25 
23 

16 
U 
1 
11 
57 

75 
22 
93 
21 
8 

46 

14.8 
5.7 

18.5 
1.2 
2.0 

1.5 
3.0 
,1.7 
5.9 
5.0 

32.8 
1.6 
.5 
4.7 

11.9 

27.3 

7.3 

63.7 

31.6 

93 

21.3 

431 
123 
166 

901 
72 

201 

2,076 

277 

571 
680 

246 
1,012 
434 
364 
651 

704 
403 
302 
73 
184 

328 
36 

159 
35 

72B, 

268 
154 
116 
2,344 
146 

222 

1,138 

2,461 

266 

266 

219 
240 
628 
368 
169 

42 
249 

37 
40 

177 

21 

377 

370 

1,004 

61 
7 
21 
10 
1 

2 
38 

4 
35 
64 

69 

81 
11 

32 
189 

368 
61 

237 
38 
60 

113 
3 
17 

""« 

*     13 

13 

1 

.  588, 

4 

43 
46 
100 
12 

72 

32 
38 

LI 

79 

12 

77 
3 
9 

22 

2 

49 
33 
HO 

11.8 
6.7 

12.7 
1.1 
1.4 

1.0 

1.8 
1.4 
6.1 
9.4 

24.1 
8.0 
2.5 
8.8 

29.0 

£2.8 
15.1 
78.6 
52.1 
32.6 

34.6 
8.6 
10.7 

'"III 

4.6 

8.4 

.* 

25.1 

2.8 

19.4 
4.1 
4.1 
4.5 

27.1 

14. 6 
15.8 
19.4 

69.2 

46.8 

28.6 

30.9 

8.1 

22.5 

ia4 

9.5 
13.0 

S.9 
11.0 

658 
76 
100 
1,592 
166 

399 
3,128 

502 
1,165 
1,279 

333 

1,714 

909 

696 

1,023 

935 
560 
749 
232 
250 

588 
39 

170 

59 

1,320 

328 
215 
246 
2,918 
348 

587 

1,600 

1,977 

462 

464 

423 
551 
1,208 
611 
292 

56 
366 

17 
105 
235 

2 

727 

717 

1,150 

94 
12 

20 

5 

14.3 

15.8 

20.0 

.3 

904 
130 
101 
1,476 
123 

660 
3,633 

635 
1,218 
1,531 

403 

1,923 

814 

914 
1,452 

1,317 

1,106 

1,047 

373 

515 

737 
46 

307 

72 

1,167 

348 

319 

416 

3,386 

365 

605 

1,669 

2,125 

682 

560 

488 
956 
1,623 
S55 
414 

102 
341 

144 
82 
302 

5 

874 

799 

1,760 

136 

6 

27 

11 

1 

15 

105 

14 

52 

209 

101 
194 
44 
136 
430 

663 
238 
782 
236 

172 

264 
6 

42 
0 

84 

11 
36 
36 
848 
22 

101 
112 
218 
49 
104 

171 
138 
375 
651 
231 

36 
128 
28 
31 
35 

0 

213 

91 

236 

15.0 

New  Hampshire- _- 

4.6 

36.7 

Rhode  Island 

New  YoA..* 

.7 
.8 

15 

96 

4 

48 

.156 

84 
192 

27 
110 
291 

489 
105 
615 
148 
132 

225 

2 

37 

3.8 
3.1 
.8 
4.1 
12.2 

25.2 
11.2 
3.0 
15.8 
23.5 

52.3 
18.8 
82.1 
63.8 
51.0 

38.3 

6.9 

21.8 

2.3 
2.9 

Peansylvania 

Ohio 

2.6 
43 
13.7 

26.1 

Illinois 

10.1 

5.4 

14. » 

39. 6 

50.3 

31.5 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

74.7 
63.3 

33.4 

35.8 

13.0 

5 

6.0 

13.7 

Dist.  Golumbia^... 

34 

10 
2 
4 
241 
11 

21 
24 
43 
13 
17 

T2 
13, 

82 
82 
IS 

8 
48 
2 
1 
17 

4.7 

4.6 
3.^ 
6.9 
22.7 
9.9 

11.2 
3.3 
3.0 
6.0 

10.4 

Ml.  6 
110.3 
21.4 
36.3 
23.8 

83.3 
22. 61 
10.0 

4.8 
11.3 

8T 

7 
16 
24 
772 
14 

88 
118 
181 
33 
76 

129 
81 
263 
366 
160 

14 

118 

3 

37 

32 

6.6 

2.1 
7.4 
9.8 

26.6 
4.0 

15.0 
7.4 
9.2 
7.1 

16.7 

30.5 
14.7 
20.9 

59.9 
64.8 

25.0 
32.2 
17.7 
35,2 
13.6 

7.2 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

3.2 
119 

8.7 
26.0 

6.0 

Kentucky 

17.2 
6.7 

10.3 

Mis«i6aj)pi. 

8.4 

18.6 

35.0 

14.4 

24.6 

64.4 

56.8 
35.3 

37.5 

New  Mexico. 

19  4 

37.8 

Utah-„. 

116 

Oregon....... 

28 
11 

57 

11.1 

2.7 

;    8-4 

'     131 

110 
183 

18.A 
15.3 
15.9 

244 
114 

California....; 

,  13.4 

United  States: 

15,162 

1,463 

9.6 

22,462 

3,238 

14:4 

34,236 

5,940 

17.4 

41,624 

7,772 

18.7 

Division  of  Agricultural  Finance.    Compiled  from  annual  reports  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral. 


FARMERS'  INCOMES 
Table  712. — Farmers'  incomes:  Returns  from  farming,  19%3  and  1928 


t 

North  Atlantis 

South  Atlantic 

East  North 
Central 

West  North 
Central 

South  Central 

Western 

United  States 

1922 

1823 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

Number  of  reports 

648 
148 

$8,748 
3,043 

1,800 

143 

$9,200 

3,020 

803 
206 

$9,  565 
1,857 

2,131 

215 

$9,810 

1,760 

1,274 
145 

$13,  986 
2,563 

3,396 

152 

$15,  070 

2,730 

1,395 
339 

$19,  940 
3,661 

3,817 

334 

$21, 820 

3,810 

1,282 

212 

$9,027 

2,153 

3,320 

373 

$10,  300 

2,140 

692 

498 

$17, 672 

3,955 

1,720 

649 

$17,  490 

4,490 

6,094 

252 

$13, 586 

2,844 

16,183 

300 

$14,  530 

Size  of  farms acres 

Value  of  farm  real  estate.-  ___ .. 

Value  of  farm  personalty  (Jan.  1) 

Receipts: 

Cropsales... , 

981 

352 

1,193 

92 

810 

370 

1,390 

120 

880 

347 

245 

54 

1,010 

38P 

270 

60 

506 
754 
621 
39 

600 

82p 

710 

70 

684 

1,148 

379 

24 

640 

1,330 

430 

80 

888 

410 

167 

32 

1,070 

420 
220 
50 

1,286 

617 

382 

37 

1,210 
960 
620 
80 

816 
660 
454 
42 

850 

Sales  of  livestock 

Sales  of  livestock  products 

Miscellaneous  other  sales 

Total ,.T 

2,818 

2,690 

1,532 

1,700 

1,920 

2,200 

2,235 

2,480 

1,497 

1,760 

2,322 

2,870 

610 
250 
220 
10 
50 
270 
140 
280 

1,972 

2,240 

Cash  outlay: 

Sired  labor....... „. 

Livestock  bought 

524 
153 
467 
151 
59 
146 
143 
215 

470 
170 
490 
130 
60 
160 
140 
18Q 

309 
161 
86 
178 
38 
91 
82 
85 

340 
160 
100 
210 
40 
110 
70 
80 

345 
228 
176 
41 
40 
210 
122 
149 

370 
240 
190 
40 
50 
220 
120 
160 

280 
321 
178 
6 
89 
211 
152 
198 

300 
390 
220 
10 
40 
240 
120 
170 

384 
138 
90 
32 
38 
Hi 
81 
92 

280 
150 
110 
50 
30 
140 
70 
100 

522 
138 
159 
9 
54 
370 
177 
181 

331 
204 
175 
57 
43 
174 
123 
150 

350 

Feed  bought 

Fertilizer.—. •___-.__ 

Seed 

40 

Taxes  (farm  property) 

Machinery  and  tools 

110 

150 

Miscellaneous  other... 

Total.. 

1,858 

1,800 

1,030 

1,110 

1,211 

1,290 

1,385 

1,490 

866 

930 

1,510 

1,830 

1,257 

1,350 

Receipts  less  expenses... 

■    760 

98 

890 
180 

503 
121 

590 
150 

709 
219 

910 
120 

850 
385 

990 
120 

631 
104 

830 
60 

812 
174 

1,040 
270 

715 
202 

890 
130 

Increase  in  inventory 

Net  result 

858 

1,070 

623 

740' 

928 

1,030 

1,235 

1,110 

735' 

890 

986 

1,310 

917 

1,020 

(0 
(') 

373 

850 

-16 

90 
150 

260 
970 

+22 

(') 
(') 

362 
604 

+78 

100 
120 

310 
.670 

+52 

(') 
(') 

276 

759 

-106 

180 
140 

260 

890 

-105 

(') 
(') 

287 
854 

-27 

380 
170 

260 
930 

-211 

(') 
(») 

801 

477 

+9 

170 

110 

360 

68Q 

+17 

(1)               390 
(1)               140 

269          250 
919       1,020 

-303l        -69 

(') 
(') 

394 
716 

-52 

230 
140 

265 
870 

-66 

Spent  for  farm  improvements 

Non-cash,  estimated  items: 

Value  of  food  and  fuel  produced  and  used  on  the  farm  *.. 

Change  in  value  of  real  estate  during  year  (—  shows 

^ 


3 

a 

Oo 

a 

p 

Qo 


Division  of  Farm  Management. 


Computed  from  reports  of  Individual  farms  operated  by  their  owners. 

»  Nat  reported  jor  1822.  I  Averages  for  farms  reporting, 


OP 


Table  713. — Farmers'  incomes:  Returns  to  labor  and  to  capital,  1922  and  1923 


Item 


North  Atlantic 


1922        1923 


Net  results  as  given. 
Add  food  and  fuel  >.. 


Total  farm  returns. 


Less  unpaid  labor' - 

Keturn  to  capital - - 

Return  to  capital,  per  cent  * - -• 

Interest,  assuming  rate  of  6  per  cent ' 

Return  to  all  unpaid  labor. - 

Return  to  operator  (prorated)5 -,~v,~^ r"V."" 

Return  to  operator  (family  labor  at  hired  labor  rates)*.. 


Dolls. 
858 
273 


1, 131 

850 
281 
2.' 4 
707 
424 
334 
244 


South  Atlantic 


1922        1923 


Dolls. 

1,070 

260 


1,330 

970 

360 
2.9 
730 
600 
470 
390 


East  North 
Central 


West  North 
Central 


1922        1923 


DolU. 
623 
362 


985 

504 
481' 
4.2 
685 
300 
226 
176 


DolU. 
740 
310  > 


1,050 

670 

380 
3.3 
740 
310 

197 


DolU. 
928 

276 


1,204 

759 

445 
2.7 
993 
211 
156 
13 


Dolls. 

1,030 

260 


1,290 


400 

2.2 

1,070 

220 

159 
-27 


Dolls. 

■1,  235 

287 


1,522 

854 
668' 
2.8 

1,416 
106 
70 

-182 


South  Central 


1923        1922 


Dolls. 
1,110 


1,370 

930 

440 
1.7 
1,540 
-170 
-115 
-472 


DolU. 

735 
301 


1,036 

477 
559 
5.0 
671 
365 
295 
273 


Dolls. 
890 

260 


680 
470 
3.8 
750 
400 
245 
134 


Wesjtem 


1922 


Dolls. 
986 

269 


DolU. 

1,310 

250 


1,560 


,020 
540 
2.5 

,320 

240 

205 

94 


United  States 


DolU. 
917 

294 


1,211 


716 
495 
3.0 
986 
225 
158 


DolU. 
1,020 
265 


1,285 


870 
415 
2.3 
1,050 
235 
154 
-71 


Division  of  Farm  Management.  Computed  from  reports  of  owner  operators  (6,094  in  1922  and  16,183  in  1923)  and  other  information.  In  computing  this  table  certain  arbitrary 
assumptions  are  explicitly  or  implicitly  made. 

1  Averages  of  estimates  made  by  4,728  farmers  for  1922;  by  15,025  farmers  for  1923. 
>  Averages  of  estimates  made  by  5, 248  farmers  for  1922;  by  11,832  farmers  for  1923. 
'  Based  on  the  reported  value  of  farm  property  Jan.  1. 

•  Assumes  tha?aSunpaid  familylabor  shared  the  reduced  amount  according  to  the  amount  ofits  claim  established:  (1)  For  the  operator  as  12  times  the  monthly  wages  of  hired 
heh)  without  board,  and  (2)  for  the  rest  of  the  family  the  difference  between  operator's  labor  so  figured  and  the  reported  value  of  unpaid  labor. 

« The  assumption  is  that  the  operator  bears  all  the  burden  of  failure  to  earn  common  hired  labor  wages,  and  attributes  such  wages  to  his  family  before  computing  his  remainder 
or  wages. 
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COST  OF  PRODUCTION 

Table  714. — Wheat:  Cost  of  production,  by  yield  groups,  192$ 


Yield  Group 


Bushels  per  acre 

All  States: 

3  and  under 

4  to  6 

7  to  9 

10  to  12 

13  to  15 

16  to  18 

19  to  21 

22  to  24 

25  to  27 

28  to  31 

31  and  over 

Winter-wtieat  belt:  * 

3  and  under. 

4to6 

7  to  9 

10  to  12 

13  to  15 

16  to  18 

19  to  21. 

22  to  24 

25  to  27 

28  and  over 

Spring-wheat  belt: 6 

3  and  under 

4  to  6 

7  to  9 

10  to  12 _. 

13  to  15 

16  to  18 

19to21 

22  and  over 


Num- 
ber of 
reports 


387 

709 

1,525 

1,187 

833 

1,191 

435 

568 

458 

357 

22 
100 
164 
393 
•  306 
176 
152 
37 
33 
19 

17 
123 
235 
270 
110 
34 
27 


Aver- 

age 

acreage 

in 

wheat 
per 

farm 


Acres 
123 

97 
83 
59 
50 
47 
45 
42 
47 
60 
41 

177 
141 
96 
82 
71 
75 
65 
45 
44 
37 

190 
130 
134 
111 

90 
68 
47 
51 


Aver- 
age 
yield 
per 
acre 


Bu. 

2 
6 


Gross  cost  per  acre 


Pre- 
pare 
and 
plant 


Dolls. 
3.36 
3.10 
3.35 
3.51 
3.87 
4.23 
4.16 
5.02 
5.03 
5.36 
5.15 

3.04 
2.87 
2.98 
3.06 
3.28 
3.50 
3.68 
3.50 
3.80 
4.52 

3.13 
3.25 
3.  15 
3.12 
3.40 
3.77 
4.21 
3.09 


Har- 
vest1 


Dolls. 
3.00 

2.94 
3.26 
3.69 
4.18 

4.52 
5.05 
5.11 
5.51 
6.08 
7.21 

3.14 
3.29 
3.43 
3.71 
4.15 
4.54 
5.28 
5.03 
5.89 
7.03 

2.47 
2.62 
2.95 
3.33 
3.74 
4.01 
4.79 
4.26 


Market 


Dolls. 
0.76 
.72 
.79 
1.04 
1.17 
1.31 
1.51 
1.43 
1.67 
1.90 
1.88 

1.06 
.62 
.59 
.85 


.57 
.71 
.85 
1.01 
1.63 
1.61 
1.92 


Miscel- 
lane- 
ous ! 
labor 


Fertil- 
izer 
and 

manure 


Dolls. 

0.20 

.15 

.16 

.24 
.24 
.22 
.27 
.25 
.30 
.66 
1.30 

.16 
.05 
.12 
.27 
.12 
.25 
.20 
.08 
.30 
.17 

.05 
.18 
.12 
.21 
.14 
.09 
.51 
.09 


Dolls. 
0.67 
1.00 

1.20 
1.89 
2.23 
2.78 
3.36 
3.99 
4.10 
3.74 
3.52 

.21 
.61 
.55 
1.18 
1.08 
1.07 
1.48 
1.46 
2.55 


.13 
.22 
.25 
.44 
.55 
.48 
1.33 
.75 


Seed 


Dolls. 
1.31 

'  1.30 
1.42 
1.52 
1.58 
1.72 
1.83 
1.91 
1.92 
1.98 
2.03 

1.13 
1.16 
1.29 
1.24 
1.28 
1.33 
1.34 
1.31 
1.38 
1.88 

1.26 
1.31 
1.36 
1.43 
1.48 
1.47 
1.59 
1.53 


Land 

rent 


Dolls. 
3.36 

3.30 
3.57 
4.33 
5.2.5 
6.17 
7.18 
8.25 
9.19 
10.36 
10.91 

3.27 
3.21 
3.49 
3.92 
4.52 
5.01 
5.31 
5.70 
6.78 
5.81 

2.30 
2.50 

2.56 
3.  16 
3.60 
3.46 
4.14 
7.69 


Miscel- 
lane- 
ous > 
costs 


Dolls. 
2.00 
1.75 
1.84 
2.09 
2.28 
2.  47 
2.76 
2.  80 
2.93 
3.25 
3.83 

1.51 
1.58 
1.51 
1.9S 
1.86 
2.05 
2.39 
1.79 
2.78 
2.95 

2.52 
1.86 
1.92 
2.04 
2.29 
1.91 
3.18 
1.23 


Total 


Dolls. 
14.66 
14.26 
15.59 
18.31 
20.80 
23.42 
26.  12 
28.  76 
30.74 
33.33 
35.83 

13.52 

13.39 
13.96 
16.21 
17.25 
18.77 
20.86 
20.11 
24.82 
24.89 

12.25 
12.51 
13.02 
14.53 
10.21 
16.82 
21.36 


Credit 
per 
acre 

(straw) 


Dolls. 
0.67 
.67 
.83 
1.20 
1.55 
2.00 
2.36 
2.77 
3.11 
2.88 
3.41 

.30 
.29 
.45 
.80 
.83 
.  .68 
.71 
.84 
.88 
1.12 


.33 
.30 
.33 
.32 
.56 
.77 
.64 


Net  cost 


Per 
acre 


Dolls. 
13.99 
13.59 
14.76 
17.11 
19.25 
21.42 
23.76 
25.99 
27.63 
30.  45 
32.42 

13.22 
13.10 
13.51 
15.41 
16.42 
18.09 
20.15 
19.27 
23.94 
23.77 

12.17 
12.18 
12.72 
14.25 

15.89 
16.26 
20.59 
19.92 


Per 

bushel 


DolU. 
7.00 
2.72 
1.85 
1.56 
1.28 
1.26 
1.19 
1.13 
1.11 
1.02 
.85 

6.61 
2.62 
1.69 
1.40 
1.17 
1.06 
1.01 
.84 
.96 
.70 

6.08 
2.44 
1.59 
1.30 

1.14 
.96 
1.03 


Value  of  wheat 


Per 
acre 


Dolls. 

2.52 

5.19 

7.89 

11.04 

14.44 

17.11 

19.80 

22.57 

24.94 

29.15 

34.83 

2.28 
4.43 
7.02 
10.00 
13.20 
15.69 
18.43 
21.65 
23.38 
26.89 

1.99 
4.41 
7.07 
9.54 
12.91 
15.92 
18.09 
21.50 


Cost  of  Production  Division.    From  returns  to  mail  inquiry  sent  to  crop  reporters. 

'  Threshing  is  included  under  harvesting. 

'  Includes  miscellaneous  labor,  irrigating  and  water,  spraying  and  spray  material. 

8  Includes  sacks  and  twine,  crop  insurance,  use  of  implements,  use  of  storage  buildings,  and  overhead. 

« "Winter  Wheat  Belt"  as  used  here  includes  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Missouri  and  Oklahoma. 

•  "Spring  Wheat  Belt"  as  used  here  includes  western  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  northern  South  Dakota  and  eastern  Montana 


Per 
bushel 


Dolls. 
a  98 

.97 
.97 

1.02 
.99 

1.00 


.93 

.79 
.83 
.87 
.91 
.92 
.92 
.92 
.95 
.92 


.91 
.85 
.67 
.92 
.91 
.94 
.94 
.80 


fe! 


&3 


CO 
CO 


Table 

?15.- 

-Wheat:  Cos 

of  production,  by  State's,  19SS 

Num- 
ber of 
reports 

Aver- 
age 
acre- 
age in 
wheat 
per 
farm 

Aver- 
age 
yield 
per  acre 

Gross  cost  per  acre 

Credit 
per  acre 
(straw) 

Net  cost 

Value  of  wheat 

State 

Pre- 
pare 
and 
plant 

Har- 

vest 

and 

thresh 

Market 

Miscel- 
laneous 
labor i 

Com- 
mercial 
ferti- 
lizer 

Manure 

Seed 

Land 
rent 

Miscel- 
laneous 
costs2 

Total 

Per  acre 

Per 

bushel 

Per  acre 

* 

Per 
bushel 

New  York 

174 
48 
408 
112 
259 

121 
183 
50 
221 
616 

533 
411 
339 
129 
300 

194 
395 
411 
318 
316 

545 
139 
193 
148 
207 

47 
283 

86 
122 

27 

71 
113 
165 

Acres 
12 
11 
15 
35 
23 

15 

•  12 

*  9 

8 
20 

28 
43 
16 
8 
35 

21 

35 
147 
77 
61 

124 
25 
21 
90 

100 

12 
135 
52 
62 
104 

25 
92 
227 

Bushels 
25 
24 
22 
20 
15 

15 
13 
13 
10 
21 

20 
20 
20 
17 
15 

10 
15 
9 
12 
13 

13 

15 
13 
12 

12 

12 
16 
18 
21 
17 

33 

28 
28 

Dols. 
6.90 
5.91 

6.48 
5.49 
4.79 

5.12 
4.91 
3.19 
2.95 
4.64 

4.18 
3.54 
5.95 
4.29 
3.52 

3.00 
3.72 
3.25 
2.50 
2.96 

3.21 
3.66 
4.01 

2.87 
2.75 

8.75 

4.71 
4.01 
3.82 
3.31 

5.69 
4.71 
4.74 

Bols. 
6.21 
7.07 
5.84 
5.20 
4.48 

4.92 
4.36 
4.44 
3.91 
5.29 

4.30 
4.21 
4.84 
3.95 
3.84 

4.13 
3.96 
3.11 
3.32 
3.90 

4.17 
4.67 
3.66 
4.08 
4.06 

6.02 
4.03 
3.79 
5.22 
3.16 

7.24 
5.94 
0.36 

Dols. 
1.82 
1.71 
2.03 
1.41 
1.39 

2.10 
1.44 
1.34 
1.26 
1.38 

1.14 
1.03 
1.  55 
1.62 
1.11 

1.29 
1.13 

.08 
1.02 

.86 

.81 
1.52 
1.17 
1.03 

.87 

1.59 
1.84 
2.14 
1.00 
1.80 

2.08 
1.77 
1.68 

Dols. 
0.17 
.17 
.19 

.14 
.24 

.35 
.21 
.35 
.18 
.14 

.19 
.13 
.16 
.20 
.24 

.17 
.15 
.16 
.21 
.26 

.15 
.24 
.13 
.43 
.19 

.33 
.57 
1.02 
2.24 
1.96 

3.23 
1.67 
.61 

Dols. 
2.82 
5.02 
3.24 
4.  10 
2.98 

2.09 
2.99 
2.  SI 
2.48 
2.74 

2.38 
.47 

1.53 
.21 
.06 

.08 
1.11 
.01 

.01 

.07 
1.81. 
1.68 

""""."o§" 

1.07 
.02 

.02 
.03 

.23 

.04 
.07 

Dols. 
4.18 
3.02 
3.91 
1.9S 
1.50 

1.52 
1.93 
1.12 
1.28 
1.61 

1.51 

.88 

2.85 

2.61 

.90 

.61 
1.12 
.25 
.32 
.54 

.59 
.84 
1.28 
.13 
.54 

1.74 
.32 
.82 

1.01 

.72 

3.45 
.SS 
.65 

Bols. 
2.63 
2.53 
2.27 
1.94 
1.85 

2.26 

1.84 
1.87 
1.77 
2.16 

LSI 
1.  58 
2.03 
2.07 
1.81 

1.74 
1.35 
1.34 
1.36 
1.25 

1.22 
1.63 
1.52 
1.13 
1.11 

1.32 
1. 10 
1.30 
1.37 
1.06 

1.84 
1.44 
1.40 

Dols. 
7.13 

6.75 
5.63 
6.45 
5.14 

5.53 
5.35 
6.91 

4.  SI 
6.05 

6.07 
6.65 

5.  38 
6.24 
4.8S 

7.51 
4.81 
2.49 
3.21 
5.07 

4.10 
5.57 
5.19 
4.20 
3.13 

4.32 
3.33 
3.50 
5.17 
3.86 

13.  05 

9.  72 
9.08 

Do7s. 
3.66 
2.94 
3.72 
3.31 
2.79 

2.40 
2.36 
2.44 
2.05 
2.74 

2.42 
1.01 
2.  51 
2.52 
2.27 

2.27 
2.02 
1.69 
2.03 
2.11 

1.80 
2.37 
2.22 
2.13 
1.42 

2.20 
2.40 
2.07 
3.03 
2.11 

3.50 
3.64 
3.80 

Do(s. 
35.52 
35.  72 
33.  31 
30.02 
25.16 

26.89 
25.39 
23.47 
20.  67 
26.  75 

23.98 
20.  10 
26.80 
23.71 
18.63 

20.80 
19.87 
12.98 
13.97 
16.00 

16.18 
22.33 
20.  86 
16.00 
14.09 

21.34 
18.  32 
18.05 
23.  4S 
18.07 

49.31 
29.  81 
28.  39 

Dols. 
5.26 
6.50 
6.05 
4.49 
2.70 

3.29 
2.07 
1.79 
1.43 
3.01 

2.02 
1.24 
3.14 

2.85 
.78 

1.15 
1.21 
.32 
.40 
.41 

.49 
1.76 
1.60 
.63 
.56 

2,03 
.84 

1.00 
.91 

1.62 

2.21 
.09 
1.33 

DoZs. 
30.26 
29.22 
27.20 
25.53 
22.46 

23.60 
23.32 
21.68 
19.22 
23.74 

21.96 
19. 16 
23.  66 
20.86 
17.  85 

19.65 
18.08 

12.  66 

13.  57 

16.  65 

15.69 
20.  57 
19.26 
13.  35 
13.53 

19.31 

17.  48 
17.  59 
22.  57 
16.  45 

28. 10 
29.  12 
27.06 

Dols. 
1.21 
1.22 
1.24 
1.28 
3.50 

1.67 
1.79 
1.67 
1.92 
1.13 

1.10 
.96 
1.18 
1.23 
1.19 

1.03 
1.24 
1.41 
1.13 
1.27 

1.21 
1.37 

1.48 
1.28 
1.13 

1.61 
1.09 

.98 
1.07 

.97 

J.  19 
1.01 
.  97 

Bols. 
27.39 
26.  83 
22.83 
20.30 
17.70 

17.16 
17.55 
20.24 
15.64 
21.51 

18.93 
13.66 
19. 75 
10. 98 
13. 70 

16.87 
14.13 
7.68 
9.43 
11.08 

11.36 
16.47 

14.  62 
12.10 
10.80 

13.  03 

13.78 

15.  22 
18.  54 
18. 07 

28.68 
22.  26 
22.64 

Bols. 
1.13 

1.11 

1.08 

.99 

Virginia 

1.14 

West  Virginia 

1.16 

1.34 

1.68 

1.49 

Ohio 

1.01 

.87 

.94 

.98 

Wisconsin -__ 

.99 
.96 

.88 

.96 

North  Dakota 

.90 

South  Dakota 

.80 
.85 

.89 

1.13 

1.16 

.98 

.89 

1.11 

.88 

.81 

.83 

New  Mexico ... 

Utah 

.86 
.92 

Idaho 

Washington 

.79 

.82 

OS 


75 
49 

180 
162 

24 

22 

4.87 
4.14 

4.69 
6.01 

187 
1.36 

.56 
.80 

.09 

.01 

.53 
.60 

1.68 

1,69 

10.07 
8.06 

3.26 
3. 28 

27.62 
24.89 

.68 
.83 

26.94 
24.06 

1.12 
1.09 

22.75 
22.87 

.92 

ipuHTftrTlift 

1.05 

Thirty-nine  states3.. 

7,852 

57 

17 

4.14 

4.47 

1.28 

.SI 

1.25 

1.33 

1.69 

6.99 

2.42 

22.88 

1.86 

21.02 

1.24 

16.64 

.99 

Cost  of  Production  Division.  From  returns  to  mail  inquiry  sent  to  crop  reporters. 
*  Includes  miscellaneous  labor,  irrigating  and  water,  spraying  and  spray  material. 

2  Sacks  and  twine,  crop  insurance,  use  of  implements,  use  of  storage  buildings,  and  overhead. 

3  Includes  38  records  from  the  following  States  in  which  there  were  not  enough  reports  to  show  State  averages:  Maine,  Delaware,  Alabama,  and  Arizona. 


Table  716. — CorrC:  Cost  of  production,  by  yield  groups,  1923 


Num- 
ber of 
reports 

Aver- 
age 
acreage 
in  corn 
per 
farm 

Aver- 
age 
yield 
per 
acre 

Gross  cost  per  acre 

Credit 
per 

acre 
(stover 

and 
fodder) 

Net  cost 

Value  of  corn 

Yield  group  (bushels  per 
acre) 

Pre- 
pare 
and 

plant 

Culti- 
vate 

Har- 
vest 

Market 

Miscel- 
laneous 
labor  • 

Ferti- 
lizer 
and 

manure 

Seed 

Land 
rent 

Miscel- 
laneous 
costs s 

Total 

Per 
acre 

Per 
bushel 

Per 
acre 

Per 

bushel 

All  States: 

166 

1,283 

2,201 

2,450 

2,423 

1,538 

624 

214 

124 

Acres 
37 
36 
37 
41 
43 
38 
35 
19 
17 

Bushels 
6 
13 
22 
32 
41 
51 
61 
72 
88 

Hols. 
3.31 
3.57 
3.93 
4.32 
4.53 
5.05 
5.53 
6.22 
7.47 

Hols. 
3.16 
3.28 
3.15 
3.16 
3.17 
a  44 
3.54 
4.33 
4.58 

Dots. 
Lit 
1.88 
2.53 
3.50 
4  32 
5.38 
6.46 
7.64 
7.93 

Dote. 
1.02 
1.48 
1.95 
2.26 
2.34 
a  76 
2.92 
3.37 
3.98 

Dote. 

a  07 

.13 

.12 
.16 
.15 
.17 
.13 
.17 
.27 

Bolt. 
1.67 
2.26 
2.66 
3.41 
8.93 
6.32 
6.96 
10.26 
11.70 

Dote. 
0.35 
.42 
.43 
.42 
.42 
.46 
.50 
.60 
.69 

Dote. 
3.46 
3.87 
488 
5.86 
6.46 
7.44 
8.16 
8.20 
8.15 

Dots. 
1.82 
2.19 
2.11 
2.40 
2.29 
2.64 
2  92 
3.44 
416 

Dote. 

16.28 
19.08 
21.76 
24.98 
27.61 
32.68 
37.11 
44.23 
48.93 

Dote. 
1.03 
1.65 
2.00 
2.49 
2.71 
3.44 
4  21 
6.26 
6.65 

Doh. 
15.25 
17.43 
19.76 
22.49 
24.90 
29.24 
32.90 
37.97 
42.28 

Dote. 
3.05 
1.34 
,90 
.70 
.61 
.57 
.54 
.53 
.48 

Doh. 
5.13 
12.47 
19.50 
24  68 
30.07 
37.43 
45.82 
59.69 
72.30 

Dote. 
0.92 

8  to  17 

.96 

18  to  27 

.88 

28  to  37 

.77 

*     38  to  47 

.74 

48  to  57 

.74 

58  to  67 

.76 

68  to  77 

.83 

.86 

Corn  belt: » 

8  to  17 

52 

258 

661 

1,011 

708 

284 

58 

14 

38 
49 
53 
59 
54 
50 
30 
30 

13 
23 
32 

41 
51 
61 
71 
87 

3.23 
3.40 
3.59 
3.84 

404 
4.40 
5.14 
8.36 

2.46 
2.48 
2.60 
2.69 
2.78 
2.71 
3.26 
2.96 

2.28 
2.51 
2,92 
3.40 
4.07 
4.73 
5.63 
6.71 

1.39 

1.64 
1.81 
1.92 
2.25 
2.45 
2.64 
2.34 

.09 
.06 
.11 
.08 
.11 
.06 
.16 

1.36 

1.71 
2.09 
2.41 
2.60 
3.75 
4  62 
8.92 

.37 
.32 
.34 
.36 
.41 
.46 
.43 
.64 

3.79 
4.70 
5.73 
6.99 
7.91 
8.67 
9.43 
6.56 

1.38 
1.79 
1.80 
1.94 

2.18 
2.68 
2.38 
2.93 

16.35 
18.61 
20.99 
23.63 
26.35 
29.91 
33.69 
39.42 

1.19 
1.20 
1.42 
1.38 
1.56 
2.16 
3.45 
2.41 

15.16 
17.41 
19.57 
22.25 
24.79 
27.75 
30.24 
37.01 

1.17 
.76 
.61 
.54 
.49 
.45 
.43 
.43 

9.25 
15.67 
21.53 
26.59 
32.66 
39.11 
47.89 
55.39 

.72 

18  to  27 

.68 

28  to  37. 

.67 

38  to  47 

.64 

48  to  57 

.64 

68  to  67 

.65 

68  to  77. 

.67 

.65 

Cost  of  Production  Division.    From  returns  to  mail  inquiry  sent  to  crop  reporters. 

1  Includes  miscellaneous  labor,  irrigating  and  water,  seed  treatment,  and  material. 

*  Includes  sacks  and  twine,  crop  insurance,  use  of  implements,  use  of  storage  buildings,  and  overhead. 

•  "Corn  Belt"  as  used  here  includes  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  western  Ohio,  southeast  corner  of  South  Dakota,  eastern  Nebraska,  northeast  corner  of  Kansas,  and  the  northern 
three-fourths  of  Missouri. 
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Table  717. — Corn:  Cost  of  production,  by  States,  1988 


state 


Num- 
ber of 
reports 


acreage 

in  corn 

per 

farm 


Average 

yield 
per  acre 


Prepare 
and 
plant 


Gross  cost  per  acre 


Culti- 
vate 

Harvest 

Dollars 

Dollars 

5.22 

8.42 

6.48 

11.00 

7.98 

13.98 

4  77 

6.61 

4.32 

9.51 

6.41 

8.27 

444 

7.01 

3.66 

7.38 

411 

4  76 

6.00 

5.69 

463 

3.29 

3.75 

1.88 

3.38 

1.66 

3.51 

1.62 

3.64 

7.26 

2.93 

3.99 

2.63 

3.04 

3.71 

6.80 

3.73 

5.00 

2.88 

3.88 

2.66 

3.38 

2.88 

2.69 

2.06 

3.02 

2  05 

3.41 

2.15 

2.86 

2.08 

2.15 

3.95 

3.27 

3.82 

2.41 

3.90 

1.63 

438 

2.03 

3.68 

1.59 

2.95 

1.69 

2  84 

1.55 

Market 


Miscel- 
laneous 
labor' 


Com- 
mercial 

fertilizer 


Manure 


Seed 


Land 
rent 


Miscel- 
laneous 
costs • 


Total 


Credit 
per  acre 
(Stover 

and 
fodder) 


Per  acre 


Net  cost 


Per 

bushel 


Per  acre 


Value  of  corn 


CO 
05 


Per 

bushel 


Vermont 

Massachusetts.. 

Connecticut 

New  York. 

New  Jersey 


Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia... 

West  Virginia— . 

North  Carolina- 
South  Carolina. , 

Georgia 

Florida 

Ohio 


Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan... 
Wisconsin.. 

Minnesota.. 


Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 
Nebraska 


Kansas 

Kentucky. 
Tennessee- 
Alabama.. 


Louisiana. . 
Texas 

Oklahoma.. 


25 
25 
24 
210 
73 

434 
16 
117 


311 
128 
624 
50 
676 


612 
408 


673 
567 
242 
426 
459 


258 
380 
247 

240 

71 
472 
272 


Acres 

5 
4 
9 
6 
15 


Bushels 
52 
50 
59 
39 
52 

49 
43 
47 
39 
42 

31 
23 

18 
19 
49 

45 
41 
39 
41 
39 

46 
33 
32 
35 
35 

28 
36 
32 
20 

20 
19 
22 
16 


Dollars 
11.49 
11.01 

13.24 
7.47 
6.75 

6.96 
5.12 
5.82 
5.66 


5.28 
3.80 
3.47 
4.08 
5.72 

4.56 
3.76 
6.17 
4.95 


3.70 
'3.69 

3.56 
3.29 
2.80 

2.46 
4.93 
4.64 
3.70 


3.91 
3.30 
2.80 


Dollars 
3.88 
5.08 
6.75 
3.05 
3.70 

3.59 
1.63 
2.95 
2.84 
3.96 

2.38 
2.09 
1.60 

1.59 
2.72 

216 
1.81 
2  85 
3.08 
2.26 

2.12 
2.26 

1.78 
2.39 

1.75 

1.54 
3.12 
2.63 
2.02 

2.12 
1.88 
1.97 
1.48 


Dollars 

0.05 

.04 


.10 
.04 


Dollars 
4  37 
10.04 
9.44 
260 
411* 

229 

.56 
1.73. 
2.01 
2.01 

4.09 
4.08 
Z37 
2.56 
1.43 

1.07 
.20 
.50 
.37 
.04 

.03 
.26 
.03 
.03 
.01 

.04 
1.56 

.84 
1.87 

1.66 
1.45 
.35 
.04 


Dollars 

17.50 

23.16 

20.15 

7.96 

9.59 

8.43 
9.12 
6.72 
2.75 
3.75 

2  65 
.67 

.89 
222 
4  84 

2.63 
1.78 
6.64 
7.18 
3.45 

2.16 

1.77 
1.10 
1.34 
1.12 

.85 
1.81 
2.19 

.94 

1.10 
1.46 
.86 
.79 


Dollars 

'     1.31 

1.09 

.93 

.77 
.44 

.51 
.45 
.43 
.40 
.59 


Dollars 
7.36 
9.50 
13.00 
6.77 
7.60 

6.11 
6.73 
6.78 
6.62 
7.57 

7.78 
6.33 
4.61 
4.44 
6.65 

6.68 
6.27 
5.42 


8.57 
5.71 
2.11 
3.47 
4.91 

4.09 
7.69 
6.90 
4.52 

5.17 
6.10 
6.04 
3.60 


Dollars 
3.87 
4.15 
6.28 
3.63 
3.20 

3.48 

4  48 
3.07 
2.76 
2.83 

2.77 
2.68 
2.24 
2.58 
2.67 

2.14 
1.87 
2.52 
2.59 
2.29 

2.13 
1.87 
1.62 
1.90 

1.65 

1.34 
3.01 
2.34 
2.38 

3.08 
2  72 
1.98 
1.01 


Dollars 
63.47 
80.55 
91.75 
43.63 
49.26 

45.14 
39.54 
38.49 
31.99 


33.35 
25.85 
2170 
23.17 
35.38 

26.61 

22.56 
34  13 
34.38 
24  35 

25.29 

21.58 
15.85 
18.58 
17.67 

14.90 
29.82 
26.23 
21.41 

2411 
22.38 

18.49 
14.30 


Dollars 
16.60 
15.45 
13.42 
8.20 
7.95 

7.11 
8.03 
6.89 
4.98 
5.05 


2.63 
1.82 
1.80 
3.93 

2.04 
1.18 
5.14 
5.35 
2.17 

1.20 

1.37 

2.45 

1.04 

.57 

1.19 

1.81 
1.46 
1.58 

..73 
.52 

.73 


Dollars 
46.87 
65.10 
78.33 
35.43 
41.31 

38.03 
31.51 
31.80 
27.01 
33.28 

29.52 
23.22 
18.88 
21.37 
31.45 

24.57 
21.38 
28.99 
29.03 
2218 

24.09 

20.21 
13.40 
17.54 
17.10 

13.71 
28.01 
24  77 
19.83 

23.38 
21.86 
17.76 
13.71 


Dollars 
0.90 
1.30 
1.33 
.91 
.79 

.78 
.73 


.79 

.95 
1.01 
1.05 
1.12 

.64 

.55 
.52 
.74 
.71 
.57 

.52 
.61 
.42 

.50 
.49 

.53 

.80 

.77 


1.17 
1.15 
.81 
.86 


Dollars 
66.93 
55.00 
75.94 
37.94 
48.62 

44  76 
34.89 
37.66 
37.60 
40.75 

33.38 
24  72 

19.80 
18.20 
36.90 

29.09 
27.50 
29.84 
30.92 
24.00 

28.94 
24.15 
17.52 

18.46 
20.11 

17.00 
30.05 
30.50 
22.43 

21.81 
21.28 
20.26 
1403 


Dollars 

1.05 

1.15 

1.33 

.97 

.92 

.91 


.98 
.99 

1.09 
1.07 
1.10 
1.03 
.76 

.66 
.67 
.78 
.75 
.62 


.74 
.58 


.57 
.67 


.95 
1.11 


1.10 
1.07 


.84 


345 
132 
64 
109 

47 
24 
25 
25 

32 
27 
39 

58 

55 
10 
12 
10 

21 
24 
29 
28 

22 
44 
33 
40 

4.  18 

4.56 

•    3.83 

3.11 

3.53 
4.95 
5.67 
7.21 

4.39 
2.28 
1.74 
1.81 

2.51 
2.39 
2.69 
3.75 

1.86 
3.22 
2.84 
2.58 

2.01 
4.00 
6.23 
4.64 

2.33 

2,97 
2.63 
2.21 

1.82 
3.12 
2.83 
3.25 

.06 
.19 
.40 
1.00 

1.52 
2.86 
1.04 
1.62 

.73 

""'ia 

.11 

.24 

1.49 
.80 
.93 

.82 

1.08 
2.29 
1.88 
4.45 

.45 
.48 
.32 
.33 

.47 
.50 

.87 
.63 

5.80 
2.06 
2.65 
3.72 

4.89 
8.26 
4.36 
7.02 

2.54 
1.93 
1.40 
1.63 

2.66 
2.60 
2  34 
3.11 

23.83 
18.49 
16.74 
17.23 

20.60 
30.97 
27.91 
35.92 

1.53 
3.00 
2.59 
1.40 

1.99 

2.06 
4.82 
2.60 

22.30 

15.49 
14.15 
15.83 

18.61 
28.91 
23.09 
33.32 

1.06 

.65 
.49 
.57 

.85 
.66 
.70 
.83 

21.37 
15.90 
17.76 
17.21 

22.59 
32.44 
31.40 
41.97 

1.01 

.64 

.00 

.58 

New  Mexico 

.92 
.72 

Washington 

1.01 
1.00 

Forty-six  States8. 

11,238 

39 

35 

4.42 

3.29 

3.80 

2.31 

.14 

1.03 

2.87 

.44 

5.81 

2  29 

26.40 

2.65 

23.75 

.68 

27.16 

.81 

Cost  of  Production  Division.    From  returns  to  mail  inquiry  sent  to  crop  reporters. 

1  Includes  miscellaneous  labor,  spraying,  and  spray  material. 

1  Sacks  and  twine,  crop  insurance,  use  of  implements,  use  of  storage  buildings,  and  overhead. 

8  Includes  55  records  from  the  following  States  in  which  there  were  not  enough  reports  to  show  state  averages:  Maine  ,New  Hampshire,  Arizona,  Utah,  and  California; 
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Table  718. — Oats:    Cost  of  production,  by  yield  groups,  1923 


Num- 
ber of 
reports 

Aver- 
age 
acreage 
in 
oats 
per 
farm 

Aver- 
age 

yield 
per 
acre 

Gross  cost  per  acre 

Credit 
per 
acre 

(straw) 

Net  cost 

Value  of  oats 

Yield  group  (bushels  per  acre) 

Pre- 
pare 
and 
plant 

Har- 
vest1 

Mar- 
ket 

Mis- 
cella- 
neous 
labor  * 

Fertil- 
izer 
and 

manure 

Seed 

Land 
rent 

Mis- 
cella- 
neous 
costs 3 

Total 

Per 
acre 

Per 

bushel 

Per 
acre 

Per 

bushel 

692 
899 
856 

1,497 
919 

1,552 

470 
809 
163 
276 
203 

Acres 
22 
20 
22 
26 
29 
27 

32 
28 
30 
24 
18 

Bushels 
12 
20 
25 
30 
35 
40 

45 
50 
55 
60 
73 

Dollars 
3.29 
3.26 
3.51 
3.51 
3.63 
3.71 

3.92 
3.98 
4.08 
4.14 
5.01 

DoUars 
3.26 
3.70 
3.86 
4.23 
4.46 
4.74 

5.08 
5.39 
5.31 
5.93 
7.35 

DoUars 
1.04 
1.13 
1.28 
1.43 
1.43 
1.62 

1.67 
1.65 
1.44 
&96 
1.86 

DoUars 
0.26 
.23 
.17 
.23 
.24 
.25 

.29 
.37 

.28 
.59 
.98 

Dollars 
1.43 
1.15 
1.38 
1.29 
1.39 
1.60 

1.62 
1.73 
1.50 
1.89 
2.91 

DoUars 
1.32 
1.26 
1.32 
1. 33 
1.33 
1.40 

1.40 
1.45 
1.46 
1.50 
1.69 

DoUars 
3.48 
3.96 
4.38 
4.74 
5.15 
5.69 

6.01 
6.58 
6.70 
6.98 
8.70 

DoUars 
1.91 
1.92 
2.17 
2.26 
2.40 
2.51 

2.70 
2.70 
2.87 
3.06 
4.12 

DoUars 
15.99 
16.61 
18.07 
19.02 
20.03 
21.52 

22.69 
23.91 
23.64 
26.05 
32.62 

DoUars 
1. 45 
1.65 
1.94 
1.98 
2.27 
2.35 

2.  51 
2.65 
2.39 
3.33 
3.02 

Dollars 
14.54 
14.96 
16.13 
17.04 
17.76 
19.17 

20.18 
21.26 
21.25 
22.72 
29.00 

Dollars 
1.21 

.75 
.65 
.67 
.51 

.48 

.45 
.43 
.39 
.38 
.40 

Dollars 
7.83 
10.85 
12.  67 

14.  35 

15.  89 
18.34 

19.98 
22.50 
24.87 
27.44 
37.06 

Dollars 
0.60 

18  to  22      

.54 

23to27           

.61 

28  to  32  

.48 

33  to  37      

.46 

38  to  42 

.46 

43  to  47 

.45 

48  to  52 

.45 

53  to  57 

.46 

58  to  62    

.46 

.51 

Cost  of  Production  Division.    From  returns  to  mail  inquiry  sent  to  crop  reporters. 

1  Threshing  is  included  under  harvesting. 

1  Includes  miscellaneous  labor,  irrigating  and  water,  spraying  and  spray  material. 

>  Sacks  and  twine,  crop  insurance,  use  of  implements,  use  of  storage  buildings,  and  overhead. 
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Tabi^  ?19„— Oats:  Cost  of  production,  by  States,  192S 


State 


Maine. 

Vermont 

New  York-.... 

New  Jersey. 

Pennsylvania.. 


Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia... . 

North  Carolina... 
South  Carolina... 


Georgia 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois- 

Michigan. 

Wisconsin... 

Minnesota 

Iowa.... 

Missouri... 

North  Dakota.... 

South  Dakota- 
Nebraska 

Kansas... ■ 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 


Alabama 

Mississippi.. 

Teias 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas.... 


Num- 
ber 
of  re- 
ports 


Aver- 
age 
acre- 
age 
in 
oats 
per 
farm 


Aver- 
age 

yield 
per 

acre 


Gross  cost  per  acre 


Pre- 
paring 
and. 


Har- 
vesting 
and 


48 

38 
297 

43 
430 

44 
135 

94 
152 

92 

307 
451 
418 
494 
416 

448 
513 
6U 

sea 

393 

392 
366 
420 
95 
ISO 

73 
43 
209 
191 
US 


it 

li 

12 
10 

14 

8 
10 

6 
9 
22 

18 
13 
23 
36 

15 


37 
SS 
19 
50 

47 
32 
23 
13 
10 

11 
20 
34 
30 
13 


plant:    thresh- 
ing        ing 


Bmhek  Dollar! 


7.28 
6.99 
6.89 
5.43 
6.20 

5.01 
4.56 
8.40 
4,46 


2.78 
4.29 
2.91 
2.16 
5.28 

4.31 
3.38 
J.9S 
2.75 
3.23 

2.S8 
2.20 
2.58 
3.29 
S.55 

2.92 

3.46 
2.88 
2.64 
8.67 


Mar^ 
ket- 
ing 


Doltart 

8.78 
8.08 
6.24 
5.46 
6.36  1 

"4.82 
4.21 

4.81 

4.17 
4.63 

3.76 
5.04 
3.84 
3.77 
4.96 

4.88 
134 
3.82 
3.77 
2.91 

3.90 

4.04 
4.52 
4.85 
3.65 

3.58 
8.67 
4.52 
3.96 
4.73 


DoUart 
2,4ft 
2.43 

i.aa 

1.58 
1.94 


Mis- 
eel- 
lane. 
oiis 
labor1 


Doltart 

a  65 

.20 
.21 
.1? 
.19 


1.59  .06 

1.46  .21 

2.42  .82 

1.44  .13 

1.48  .26 


1.42 
1.42 
1.14 
1.00 
1.74 

2.11 
1.48 
1.24 
1.19 

.95 

1.78 
1.22 
1.14 
1.76 
1.87 

1.05 

l.St 
1.35 
1.08 
1.37 


Com- 
mer- 
cial 
fertil- 
izer 


.17 
.15 
.13 
.19 
.16 

.30 
.20 
.16 
.18 
.14 

.39 
.27 
.08 
.43 
.14 

.14 
.10 
.33 

.10 


Ma- 
nure 


Seed 


Dollars 
3.38 
3.11 
2.20 
2.19 
2.09 

2  98 
213 
1.89 
2  81 

2  49 

1.77 
1.22 
.56 
.16 


.17 
.04 
.01 
.34 


.01 
.04 
1.08 


1.14 
.80 
.02 
.03 


DoBars 
5.82 

a»3 

1.98 
.23 
LOT 

1.07 

1.26 
1.44 
HI 
.38 

.46 
.51 
.62 
.32 
1.31 

1.51 
.75 
.42 

.60 

.17 

.56 
.40 
.39 
.41 
.95 

.42 

.15 


Land 

rent 


.71 


Doltart 
163 
2.93 
2.03 
1.75 
1.74 

1.39 
1.46 
1.55 
1.74 

1.79 

1.67 
1.74 
1.19 
1.23 
1.24 

1.53 
1.26 
1.32 
1.31 
.82 

.95 
U03 
1.35 
1:13 
1.28 

1.64 
1.55 
1.17 
1.30 
1.47 


Mis- 
cel- 
lane- 

0U3 

costs ' 


Dollars 
7.91 

a27 

5.88 
6.58 
5.11 

6.56 
4.75 
5.70 
5.70 
5.92 

4.42 
5.67 
5.70 
6.73 
5.20 

6.27 

4.63 
7.60 
4.30 
2.25 

3.43 
4,84 
3.92 
4.97 
4.88 

4.18 
4.67 
4.40 
-3.07 
4.49 


Total 


Dollars 
4.87 
4.89 
3.47 
1.80 
8.38 

2.96 
231 
2  40 

2.08 
2.30 

1.92 
284 
1.99 
2.04 
2.39 

2.44 

2.39 
223 

1.87 
1.71 

2.29 
1.98 
1.43 
2.20 
2.05 

1.45 
230 
2  20 
1.32 
1.81 


Credit 
per 
acre 

(straw) 


Dollars 
44.79 
43.83 
30.62 
24.27 
27..07 

25.44 
22.35 
25.93 

23.64 
22.16 

18.37 
22.88 
18.08 
17.60 
22  97 

23.52 
18.47 

18.74 
16.26 
1218 

15.71 

15.99 
15.  45 
19.53 
18.83 

16.50 
18.01 
17.03 
13.81 
18.93 


Net  cost 


Per 
acre 


Per 

bushel 


Dollars 
5.50 
7.16 
5.39 
4.23 
4.87 

5.06 
2.73 
3.62 
2.S6 
2.37 

1.84 
2.93 
2.04 

1.72 
3.29 

3.53 
1.33 
1.61 
1.42 
.63 

.70 
1.Q9 

.88 
1.62 
1.62 

1.45 
1.26 
1.21 
.69 
2.06 


Dotlars  Dollars 


39,20 
36.87 
25.23 
20.04 
22.20 

20.38 
19.62 
22.  31 
21.28 
19.79 

16.53 

19.95 
16.04 
15.88 
19.68 


0.82 
.81 

.63 
.65 
.65 

'.58 
.70 
.83 
.79 
.68 

.72 
.51 
.49 
.41 
.50 


Value  of  oats 


Per 
aore 


Per 
bushel 


19.99 

.51 

17.14 

.42 

17.23 

.43 

14.84 

.55 

11.55 

.44 

15.01 

.41 

14.90 

.41 

14.57 

.47 

17.90 

.81 

17.21 

.75 

13.05 

.72 

16.75 

.80 

15.84 

.48 

13.12 

.57 

16.87 

.67 

Dollars 
32  84 
29.48 
22  89 
1112 
19.16 

18.61 
18.00 
17.16 
20.68 
23.36 

19.13 
17.96 
13.15 
16.12 
17.88 

17.64 
15.10 
18.12 
12.89 
7.90 

11.97 
13. 25 
14.29 
13.93 
16.51 

17.40 

16.78 
16.99 
12.41 

16.51 


Dollars 
0.69 

.65 
.58 
.58 
.56 

.53 
.68 
.67 
.77 
.81 


.47 
.40 
.41 
.46 

.45 
.37 
.38 
.44 
.32 

.34 
.37 
.47 
.62 
.67 


.82 
.80 
.50 
.53 
.68 


Montana. 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. 

Utah 

Idaho _ 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Forty-five  states'... 


213 

86 
95 
26 
50 

76 
74 
56 

25 


8,481 


4.57 
3.97 
3.93 
3.54 
5.70 

4.72 

5.35 
5.01 
4.04 


3.64 


4.11 
4.17 
5.58 
4.76 
7.78 

6.80 
7.85 
5.62 
5.36 


4.47 


2.06 
2.67 
2.03 
1.91 
2.51 

1.87 
1.94 
2.26 
1.37 


1.47 


.22 
1.09 
1.69 
2.24 
3.20 

2.28 
.65 

.58 
.27 


.02 


.67 


.23 

.86 

.78 

.63 

3.78 

.82 
1.85 
1.39 

.26 


.91 
1.21 
1.49 
1.31 

1.91 

1.53 
1.65 
1.73 
1.81 


1.38 


2.84 
3.18 
5.59 
4.36 
10.73 

7.16 
8.48 
6.78 
5.09 


5.18 


2.17 
2.28 
3.00 

2.48 
4.24 

3.85 
5.03 
3.94 
3.12 


2.34 


17.44 
19.43 

24.11 
21.25 
39.95 

29.07 

32.  49 
27.27 
21.34 


20.23 


1.00 
1.09 

1.43 
2.43 
2.84 

1.00 
3.00 
1.30 

1.50 


2.15 


16.44 
17.74 
22.68 
18.82 
37.11 

28.07 
29.49 
25.97 

19.84 


18.08 


.51 

.48 
.57 
.63 

.74 

.56 
.51 
.54 

.57 


13.09 
19.13 
20.80 
20.21 
31.63 

23.23 

29.37 
26.01 

24.30 


16.38 


.40 

.49 
.51 
.63 
.64 

.47 
.51 
.53 


Cost  of  Production  Division.    From  returns  to  mail  inquiry  sent  to  crop  reporters. 

i  Includes  miscellaneous  1  abor,  spraying,  and  spraying  material. 

'  Sacks  and  twine,  crop  insurance,  use  of  implements,  use  of  storage  buildings,  and  overhead. 

•  Includes  45  records  from  the  following  States  in  which  there  were  not  enough  reports  to  show  State  averages:  New  Hampshire,  Massachusett3,Connecticut,  Florida,Louisiana. 
and  Arisoua  ' 
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Table  720. — Wheat,  com,  and  oats:  Comparative  production  costs  in  19SS  and  1928 


Crops  and  geographical  divisions ' 

Number  of  reports 

Net  cost 

per  acre 

Net  cost  per  bushel 

Yield  per  acre 
(bushels) 

Value  of  product 
per  bushel 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

Wheat:  • 

168 
355 
551 
748 
310 
285 

642 
961 
2,028 
2,479 
745 
997 

Dollars 
28.42 
22.45 
21.08 
15.42 
17.23 
22.90 

Dollars 
28.43 
22.42 
22.12 
16.17 
17.16 
23.95 

Dollars 
1.35 
1.60 
1.17 
1.03 
1.44 
1.09 

Dollars 
1.24 
1.60 
1.11 
1.24 
1.32 
1.09 

21 
14 
18 
15 
12 
21 

23 
14 
20 
13 
13 
22 

Dollars 
1.22 
1.30 
1.09 
.95 
1.20 
1.05 

Dollars 
1.09 

1.27 

.98 

.90 

1.04 

.87 

2,417 

7,852 

19.68 

21.02 

1.23 

1.24 

16 

17 

1.11 

.99 

Corn: 

256 
557 
669 
881 
831 
119 

815 
1,655 
2,714 
3,312 
2,285 

457 

43.09 
25.01 
25.83 
17.89 
19.38 
20.14 

40.73 
25.57 
26.77 
18.81 
21.18 
19.02 

.83 
.83 
.56 
.53 
.75 
.67 

.87 
.85 
.61 
.54 
.88 
.66 

52 
30 
46 
34 
26 
30 

47 
30 
44 
35 
24 
29 

.85 
.90 
.65 
.57 
.84 
.78 

.95 

.72 

West  North  Central 

.63 

.98 

.73 

3,363 

11, 23S 

23.01 

23.75 

.66 

.68 

35 

35 

.73 

81 

Oats: 

260 
326 
578 
835 
388 
214 

877 
834 
2,227 
2,974 
865 
704 

25.80 
18.82 
17.08 
14.37 
15.65 
21.59 

24.89 
19.14 
18.21 
15.31 
15.84 
22.74 

.68 
.72 
.47 
.44 

.65 
.58 

.67 

.74 
.48 
.46 
.63 
.55 

38 
26 
36 
33 

24 
37 

37 
26 
38 
34 

25 
41 

.58 
.70 
.43 
.37 
.60 
.61 

.58 

76 

.38 

.49 

United  States 

2,601 

8,481 

17.40 

18.08 

.53 

.62 

33 

36 

.48 

Cost  of  Production  Division.    From  returns  to  mail  inquiry  sent  to  crop  reporters. 

1  North  Atlantic  includes  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania;  South  Atlantic  includes 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida;  East  North  Central  includes  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wis- 
consin; West  North  Central  includes  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas;  South  Central  includes  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Arkansas;  Western  includes  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Meiico,  Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon, 
and  California. 
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Table  721. — Potatoes:  Coat  of  production,  by  yield  groups,  1928 


Num- 
ber of 
reports 

Aver- 
age 
acre- 
age in 
pota- 
toes 
per 
farm 

Yield 
per 
acre 

Gross  cost  per  acre 

Credit 
per 
acre 

(culls) 

Net  cost 

Value  of 
potatoes 

Yield  group 
(bushels  per  acre) 

Pre- 
pare 
and 
plant 

Culti- 
vate 

Har- 
vest 

Market 

Mis- 
cella- 
neous 
labor  i 

Fertil- 
izer 
and 

manure 

Seed 

Land 
rent 

Mis- 
cella- 
neous 
costs" 

Total 

Per 
acre 

Per 
bushel 

Per 
acre 

Per 

bushel 

Northeastern    group     of 
States: 3 

7 
24 
33 
85 

65 
94 
26 
98 
28 
48 
13 
■  35 
16 

26 

86 
160 
261 
119 
155 
43 
64 
35 

Acres 
4 
4 
8 
4 
7 
5 
10 
13 
15 
9 

10 
7 
8 

5 
8 
8 
7 
7 
7 
6 
7 
4 

Busliels 
23 
51 
76 
100 
125 
ISO 
176 
200 
225 
250 
274 
300 
370 

27 
53 
77 
99 
125 
150 
174 
200 
291 

Dollars 
11.31 
9.25 
10.74 
11.51 
11.43 
12.54 
12.69 
12.59 
12.45 
13.70 
14.08 
15.64 
12  91 

5.70 

6.03 
6.21 
6.76 
7.61 
7.87 
7.30 
9.07 
10.67 

Dollars 
6.79 
5.88 
4.96 
6.07 
6.01 
6.63 
7.35 
6.97 
8.92 
8.56 
8.38 
7.27 
8.27 

2.76 
3.71 
3.01 
3.62 
4.07 
4.06 
4.38 
5.45 
5.66 

Dollars 
9.71 
10.68 
9.98 
11.34 
12  62 
14.73 
17.01 
15.  87 
17.68 
17.28 
19.31 
19.75 
22.72 

6.61 
7.92 
7.19 
8.18 
9.33 
9.64 
11.49 
12.96 
16. 19 

Dollars 
6.75 
6.78 
7.31 
7.50 
9.18 
11.80 
11.01 
13.72 
15.38 
16.56 
18.02 
18.17 
17.25 

5.62 
4.24 
5.23 
6.84 
7.78 
8.75 
9.40 
9.79 
12.20 

Dollars 
4.21 
2.81 
2.81 
2.33 
3.87 
4.84 
4.02 
6.27 
7.76 
7.26 
7.37 
6.29 
a  44 

1.73 
2.37 
2.27 
2.34 
2.19 
2.90 
3.24 
4.58 
a  49 

Dollars 
7.60 
19.30 
16.36 
16.96 
17.93 
23.21 
23.25 
29.25 
33.61 
33.82 
45.78 
37.  62 
41.73 

7.04 
4.08 
4.35 
5.77 
7.55 
7.24 
7.65 
9.23 
12  29 

Dollars 
9.00 
10.35 
10.58 
12.36 
12.12 
14.33 
14.24 
15.76 
19.46 
17.72 
16.69 
16.69 
19.91 

4.87 
5.05 
5.52 
6.12 
6.44 
6.63 
5.77 
6.67 
9.32 

Dollars 
3.17 
6.14 
7.55 
6.49 
7.31 
8.00 
10.22 
8.38 
15.93 
11.96 
11.  28 
11.03 
12.42 

3.42 

4.28 
4.53 
4.97 
6.28 
5.97 
6.84 
7.23 
5.84 

Dollars 
3.54 
3.60 
4.70 
4.85 
4.60 
6.18 
9.99 
6.34 
10.59 
12.64 
12.28 
9.57 
9.98 

1.98 
3.22 
3.17 
3.46 
3.45 
4.71 
4.00 
5.97 
4.05 

Dollars 
62.08 
74.79 
74.99 
79.41 
85.07 
102.26 
109.  78 
115.15 
141.  78 
139.  50 
153. 19 
142.05 
153. 63 

39.73 
40.90 
41.48 
48.06 
54.70 
57.77 
60.07 
70.95 
82.61 

Dollars 

0.13 
.33 
.27 
.50 
.92 
.14 

1.16 

1.35 
.38 

1.24 
.12 

.08 
.27 
.37 
.30 
.63 
.28 
.58 
.34 
.72 

Dollars 
62  08 
74.79 
74.86 
79.08 
81.  80 
101.  76 
108.  86 
115.  01 
140.  62 
138.15 
152.  81 
140.  81 
153.51 

39.65 
40.63 
41.11 
47.76 
54.07 
57.49 
59.49 
70.61 
81.89 

Dollars 
2.70 
1.47 
.98 
.79 
.68 
.68 
.62 
.58 
.62 
.55 
.50 
.47 
.41 

1.47 
.77 
.53 
.48 
.43 
.38 
.34 
.35 
.28 

Dollars 
24.06 
54.92 
77.02 
100.83 
125.22 
151.81 
175.  53 
201.37 
242.  68 
261.02 
281.12 
310.42 
331.  95 

13.27 
23.40 
36.77 
41.56 
61.54 
70  09 
70.07 
92.83 
119.  33 

Dollars 
1.04 

38  to  62 

1.08 

63  to  87 

1.02 

88  to  112 

1.01 

113  to  137 

1.00 

138  to  162 

1.02 

163  to  187.. 

1.00 

188  to  212 

1.00 

213  to  237 

1.08 

238  to  262 

1.05 

263  to  287 

1.03 

288  to  312 

1.04 

.94 

North  Central  group  of 
States: * 

48 

38  to  62 

44 

63  to  87 

*8 

88  to  112 

4» 

113  to  137 

50 

138  to  162 

47 

163tol87 

n 

188  to  212 

47 

49 

%! 
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Cost  of  Production  Division.    From  returns  to  mail  inquiry  sent  to  crop  reporters. 

1  Includes  miscellaneous  labor,  irrigating  and  water,  spraying,  and  spray  material. 

1  Includes  sacks  and  twine,  crop  insurance,  use  of  Implements,  use  of  storage  buildings,  and  overhead. 

3  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania. 

4  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  and  South  Dakota. 


Table  722.^— Potatoes:  Cost  of  production,  1928 


Num- 
ber of 

reports 

Aver- 
age 
aere'age 
in  pota- 
toes 
per 
farm 

Aver- 
age 

yield 
per 
acre 

Gross  cost  per  acre 

Credit 
per 
acre 

(culls) 

Net  cost 

Value  of 
potatoes 

State  groups 

Pre- 
pare 
and 
plant 

Culti- 
vate 

Har- 
vest 

Market 

Mis- 
cellane- 
ous 
labor  • 

Ferti- 
lizer 
and 

manure 

Seed 

Land 
rent 

Mis- 
cellane- 
ous 
casts J 

Total 

Per 

acre 

Per 
bushel 

Per 

acre 

Per 

bushel 

574 
231 
U2 
407 
964 
85 
321 

Acres 
8 
6 
6 
6 
7 
6 
13 

Bushels 
170 
116 

97 
101 
116 

82 
149 

Dollars 
12.40 
9.36 
7.68 
6.67 
7-22 
6.53 
8.73 

Dollars 
6.88 
6.04 
4.16 
3.78 
S.86 
3.66 
4.27 

Dollars 
14.83 
10.16 
6.88 
8.14 
9.06 
6.53 
13.03 

Dollars 
11.97 
9.28 
6.56 
6.37 
7.82 
8.73 
10.27 

Dollars 
4.73 
2.06 
1.52 
1.86 
2.65 
1.32 
2.97 

Dollars 
25.13 
16.65 

18.87 
6.27 
6.43 
7.89 
4.78 

Dollars 
14.06 
12.42 
15.98 
10.01 

6.13 
12.84 

8.62 

Dollars 
9.03 
10.76 
7.30 

7.44 
6.40 
6.87 
S.42 

Dollars 
6.97 
5.29 
6.01 
3.00 
3.64 
4.07 
8.64 

Dollars 
106. 99 
81.02 
75.83 
52.56 
61.71 
54.94 
66.73 

Dollars 
0.49 
.56 
.17 
.08 
.37 
.18 
.90 

Dollars 
106.60 
89.46 
76.66 
52.48 
61.  S4 
64.76 
68.83 

Dollars 
0.62 
.69 
.78 
.52 
.44 
.67 

.     .46 

Dollars 
172. 34 
131.  94 
161.  89 
80.12 
82.76 
103.29 
97.07 

Dollars 
1.02 

Eastern «. , 

Southeastern  • 

1.15 
1.64 

Central' 

.81 

North  Central' 

West  South  Central ! 

Western* 

.47 
1.82 
.70 

Cost  of  Production  Division.    From  returns  to  mail  inquiry  sent  to  crop  reporters. 

\  Includes  miscellaneous  labor,  irrigating  and  water,  spraying,  and  spray  material. 

8  Sacks  and  twine,  crop  insurance,  use  of  implements,  use  of  storage  buildings,  and  oyerhead. 

8  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania. 

*  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee. 

*  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi. 

*  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska. 

T  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota. 
8  Louisiana,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Arkansas. 

*  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah,  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California. 
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Tabus  728.— Catton:  Cost  of  production,  by  yield  groups,  192$ 


Yield  group  (pounds  ot 

lint  per  acre) 


20  and  under. 

21  to  60 

61  to  100 

101  to  140 

141  to  180 


181  to  220.. 
221  to  260.. 
261  to  300.. 
301  to  340.. 
341  to  380.. 


381  to  420 

421  to  460 

461  to  600 

501  and  over.. 


Num- 
ber of 
reports 


Aver- 
age 
acres  in 
cotton 
per 
farm 


32 

249 
451 
407 
394 

279 
257 
166 
34 
54 

94 

27 
60 
16 


AVer- 
age 
yield  of 
lint  per 
acre 


Pounds 
14 

44 
89 
124 
161 

200 
245 
290 
324 
356 

401 

444 
495 
CIS 


Gross  cost  per  acre 


Prepare 
and 
plant 


Dollars 
3.69 
3.84 
3.91 
4.  25 
4.18 

4.37 
4.71 
5.01 
5.26 
6.50 

5.71 
5.82 
6.09 
6.34 


Culti- 
vate 


Dollars 
6.25 
5.24 
6.73 
6.12 
5.92 

6.20 
6.59 
7.08 
8.51 
7.18 

8.62 
8.14 

7.75 

7.51 


Harvest 

and 
market 


Dollars 
2.11 
3.98 
5.57 
6.69 
7.60 

8.74 
9.85 
11.13 
13.39 
12.13 

13.74 

14.87 
17.71 

28.28 


Miscel- 
laneous 
labor  1 


Dollars 

a  70 

.79 

.79 

1.03 

1.11 

1.36 
1.5ft 
1.64 
2.46 
2.83 

2.36 

2.91 
3.04 

2.79 


Ferti- 
lizer 
and 
manure 


Dollars 
2.94 
4.25 
3.97 
3.39 
3.65 

4  48 

5.04 
6.27 
9.03 
8.75 

10.41 
9.99 
9.73 

13.86 


Seed 


Dollars 
1.14 
1.25 
1.16 

1.24 
1.22 

1.18 
1.40 

1.54 
1.64 

1.48 

1.51 
1.59 
1.55 

1.44 


Gin- 
ning 


Dollars 
0.22 
.59 
1.33 
1.76 
1.99 

2.23 
2.77 
3.08 
3.32 
3.90 

3.71 
4.46 
5.17 
6.92 


Land 

rent 


Dollars 
3.52 
4.33 

4.88 
4.98 
6.99 

6.  BO 

7.  OS 
8.05 
9.59 
9.53 

8.91 
12.42 
10.43 
10.79 


Miscel- 
laneous 

COStS  2 


Dollars 
1.52 
2.69 
2.57 
3.06 
2.74 

3.31 
3.33 
3.44 
5.09 
4.10 

4.37 
4.56 
5.51 
5.07 


Total 


Dollars 
21.09 
26.96 
29.91 

32.52 
34.30 

3a  77 
42.33 

47.24 
58.29 
65.40 

59.35 
64.76 
67.01 
83.00 


Credit 
per 

acre 
(cotton 

seed) 


Dollars 
0.74 
2.10 

3.60 
5.13 
6.79 

7.64 
9.71 
11.00 
12.64 
12.62 

14.98 
14.53 
17.94 
26.17 


Net  cost  of  lint 


Per 

acre 


Dollars 
20.35 
24.  86 
26.31 
27.39 
27.51 

31.13 

32.  62 
36.24 
45.  65 
42.78 

44.37 

£0.  23 
49.07 
66.83 


Per 
pound 


Dollars 
1.45 
.56 
.30 
.22 
.17 

.16 
.13 
.12 
.14 
.12 

.11 
.11 
.10 
.09 


Value  of  lint 


Per 

acre 


Dollars 
4.28 
13.  32 
26.  55 
36.48 
47.73 

60.29 
"2.60 
87.77 
95.34 
107. 14 

124.  22 
132.63 
150.  42 
197.  45 


Per 
pound 


Dollars 
0.30 

.30 
.30 
.30 


.30 
.30 
.30 
.30 
.31 


.31 
.31 
.30 
.32 


a 

r 


I 


Cost  of  Production  Division.    From  returns  to  mail  inquiry  sent  to  crop  reporters. 

•  Includes  miscellaneous  labor,  irrigating  and  water,  dusting,  and  dusting  material. 

'  Includes  picking  sacks  and  sheets,  crop  insurance,  use  of  implements,  use  of  3torage  buildings,  and  overhead. 
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Table  724. — Farmers'  Grain-marketing  associations:   Number  and  membership, 
1924,  and  amount  of  business,  1923 

MARKETING!  ASSOCIATIONS 


Geographic  division  and  State 

Associations,  1924 

Estimated  mem- 
bership, 1924 

Estimated  business, 
1923 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 
of  mem- 
bers 

Per  cent 

Dollars 

Percent 

1 
1 
1 

0) 

127 
120 
32 

0.1 
C) 

Thousand 
40 
135 
21 

P) 

Cv 

3 

0.1 

279 

.1 

196 

« 

S 
4 

.2 
.1 

1,080 

484 

.2 
.1 

2,325 

460 

0.4 

.1 

Middle  Atlantic 

9 

.3 

1,564 

.3 

2,785 

.8 

Ohio 

197 
130 
408 
90 
62 

6.1 
4.0 
12.7 
2.8 
1.6 

31,323 
22,673 
45,878 
19,046 
8,632 

6.4 
4.6 
9.3 
3.9 
1.7 

31,126 
15,996 
77,546 
15, 219 
4,056 

5.5 

2.9 

13  8 

2.7 

.7 

East  North  Central 

877 

27.2 

127,552 

25.9 

143,943 

25.9 

278 
347 
162 
332 
221 
346 
321 

8.6 
10.8 

8.0 
10.3 

6.9 
10.8 
10.0 

45,746 
44, 416 
29,465 
42,680 
29,180 
44,049 
5%  126 

9.3 
9.0 
6.0 
8.7 
5.9 
8.9 
10.8- 

42,988 
72,  870 
31,206 
52,650 
31,360 
60,296 
56, 135 

7.S 

13.0 

5.« 

9.4 

5.6 

10.7 

10.0 

2,007 

62.4 

288,662 

58.6 

347,505 

61.4 

2 
1 

.1 
« 

760 
127 

.2 
O 

600 
163 

.1 

CO 

South  Atlantic 

3 

.1 

887 

.2 

763 

.1 

1 

1, 

w 

CO 

71 
65 

173 
10 

ft 

East  South  Central 

2 

.1 

.  136 

183 

CO 

.  1 
90 
17 

2.8 
.6 

60 

23,656 

5,652 

:      40 
16,227 
3,624 

C) 

4.8 

1.2 

2.9 

il 

West  South  Central 

108. 

3. 3 

29,368 

6.0 

19,891 

3.4 

66 
12- 

8 
43 

8 

1 

3 

1 

2.1 
.4 
.3 
1.3 
.3 
C) 

.1 
0) 

15,484 
1,752 

744 
11,118 

392 

3.1 
.4 
.2 

2.3 
.1 

15,179 

1,668 

7S6 

9, 150 

2.7 

.3 

.2 

1.6 

Utah 

381 
127 

.1 
0) 

9« 
163 

$\ 

Mountain 

142 

4.6 

29,998 

6.1 

26,992 

4.8 

42 
9 
14 

1.3 
.3 

.4 

6,010 
3,696 
4,210 

1.2 

.7 
.9 

9,855 
3,302 
6,564 

L8 

.« 

1.2 

Pacific 

65 

2.0 

13,916 

2.8 

19,  811 

as 

United  States - 

3,216 

100 

492,  362 

100 

662,069 

100 

Division  of  Agricultural  Cooperation. 
>  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 
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Table  725. — Fruit  and  vegetable  associations:    Number  of  associations  and  esti- 
mated membership,  1928 


Geographic  division  and  State 

Total 
number 

of 
associa- 
tions 

Associa- 
tions re- 
porting 
number 

of 
members 

Number 

of 
members 
reported 

Average 
number 

of 
members 

Esti- 
mated 
member 
ship 

Percent 

32 
1 
7 
2 

5 

139 

28 

1156 

198 

»156 

896 

156 

1,386 

312 

O.S 

.1 

2 

396 

.8 

.2 

42 

7 

635 

2,760 

1.6 

89 
7 
13 

62 
3 
10 

6,  365 
98 
761 

103 
33 
76 

9,167 
231 
988 

5.0 

.1 

.6 

109 

75 

7,224 

10,386 

5.6 

Ohio 

16 
8 
17 
55 
23 

10 
3 
3 

35 
6 

863 
107 
191 
5,148 
946 

86 
36 
64 
147 

158 

-  1, 376 

288 

1,088 

8,085 

3,634 

.7 

.2 

.« 

4.4 

2.8 

119 

57 

7,255 

14,471 

7.9 

78 
5 
29 
34 
10 
4 
3 

35 
2 
16 
10 
3 
2 
3 

3,508 
270 

4,684 
546 
194 
453 
140 

100 
135 
293 
65 
65 
226 
47 

7,800 
675 
8,497 
1,320 
650 
904 
141 

4.3 

.1 

4.6 

.7 

.4 

.5 

.1 

West  North  Central 

153 

71 

9,795 

19, 987 

11.8 

2 
4 

10 
7 

12 
9 
8 

82 

1 
3 
5 
4 
8 
6 
3 
54 

75 

1,003 

6,426 

109 

564 

430 

977 

4,524 

75 
334 

1,285 
27 
70 
72 
326 
84 

150 

1,336 

12,850 

189 

840 

648 

2,668 

6,888 

.1 

.7 

1.9 

.1 

.S 

.4 

1.4 

3.8 

134 

84 

14,108 

25,509 

14.  a 

6 
42 

25 
16 

4 
14 
13 

2 

948 

2,097 

1,851 

50 

237 
150 
142 
25 

1,422 

6,300 

3,550 

400 

.8 

3.4 

1.9 

.2 

89 

33 

4,946 

11,  672 

6.8 

90 
24 
12 
54 

37 
5 
4 

21 

2,709 
861 
222 

1,089 

73 

172 
56 
52 

6,570 

4,128 

672 

2,808 

3.6 

2.8 

.4 

.6 

West  South  Central 

180 

67 

4,881 

14,178 

7.8 

6 

20 

3 

38 
2 
5 

10 

3 

7 
2 
9 
2 
3 
4 

325 

2,444 

110 

834 

78 

245 

312 

108 
340 

55 
93 
39 
82 
78 

648 
6,980 

165 

3,534 

78 

410 

780 

.4 

3.8 

.1 

1.9 

(') 

.2 

Utah 

.4 

84 

30 

4,348 

12,595 

6.8 

60 

26 

246 

28 

14 
163 

3,901 

6,951 

35,385 

139 
425 
217 

6,960 
11,060 
63,882 

3.8 

6.0 

29.2 

Pacific              

322 

205 

45,237 

71,382 

39.0 

•1,232 

629 

98,329 

156 

*  182, 930 

100 

Division  of  Agricultural  Cooperation. 

1  Average  for  the  United  States. 
*  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 


"  Number  reporting  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
*  Total  of  estimates  for  the  various  States. 
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Table  726. — Livestock  marketing  associations:  Number  and  membership,  1924,  <*»<* 

amount  of  business,  1923 


Associations 
1924 

Estimated 
membership  1924 

Estimated  business 
1923 

Geographic  division  and  State 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

of 
members 

Percent 

Dollars 

Percent 

1 

0.1 

37 

(') 

Thou- 
sands 
1  108 

0.1 

1 

.1 

37 

(') 

108 

.1 

1 

1 

.1 
.1 

'191 
M91 

0.1 
.1 

'108 
'108 

.1 

.1 

2 

.2 

382 

.2 

■      216 

.2 

Ohio 

66 
92 

145 
82 

139 

4.2 
5.9 
9.3 
5.3 
9.0 

29,304 
25,852 
29,870 
17,  466 
28,217 

10.0 

8.8 
10.1 
5.9 
9.6 

15,  273 
11,884 
15,994 
8,402 
11,159 

$.4 

7.3 

9.8 

5.1 

6.8 

524 

33.7 

130,  709 

44.4 

62,  712 

38.4 

302 
334 
102 
62 
88 
29 
24 

19.5 
21.6 
6.6 
4.0 
5.7 
1.9 
1.5 

51,038 
46,092 
18,  870 
5, 580 
17, 424 
4,698 
7,608 

17.3 
15.7 
6.4 
1.9 
5.9 
1.6 
2.6 

28,406 
42,295 
7,575 
2,004 
5,656 
3,594 
2,228 

17.4 

26.0 

4.8 

North  Dakota 

1.3 

3.5 

2.2 

1.4 

West  North  Centra!    

941 

60.8 

151,310 

51.4 

91,848 

56.4 

12 
1 
1 

.8 
.1 
.1 

2,064 
115 

2  191 

.7 
.1 

1,295 
'108 
'108 

.8 

.1 

.1 

14 

1.0 

2,370 

.8 

1,511 

1.0 

8 
12 
10 

.5 
.8 
.6 

1,400 

2,208 
1,  910 

.5 
.7 
.6 

1,080 
1,295 
1,070 

.6 

.8 

.6 

East  South  Central 

30 

1.9 

6,  5!8 

l.S 

3,  454 

'  10S 

'108 

324 

2.D 

1 
1 
3 

.1 

.1 
.2 

'  101 

'  191 

573 

.1 
.1 
.2 

.1 

.1 

.2 

West  South  Central - -- 

5 

.4 

855 

.4 

540 

.4 

13 
8 
1 
1 
2 

.8 
.5 
.1 
.1 
.1 

1,092 
752 

'191 

335 

52 

.4 

il 
.1 

1,403 

264 

'  108' 

2  108 

216 

.8 

.1 

.1 

Fl-nfi 

.1 

.1 

25 

1.6 

2,422 

.9 

2,099 

1.2 

2 

.3 

.1 
.2 

118 
459 

.1 

84 
324 

.1 

.2 

5 

.3 

568 

.1 

408 

.3 

'1,647 

100 

'1,294,271 

100 

'1,162^96 

100 

Division  of  Agricultural  Cooperation. 

1  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

'  Average  for  the  United  States. 

'  Number  reporting  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

4  Total  of  the  estimates  for  the  various  States. 

•  Not  moulding  $200,000,000  by  cooperative  agencies  in  19  livestock  terminal  markets. 
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Table  727. — Farmers'  business  associations  manufacturing  and  marketing  cheese: 
Number  of  associations,  estimated  membership,  1924,  and  estimated  business, 
1923 


Associations,  1924 

Estimated  mem- 
bership, 1924 

Estimated  busi- 
ness, 1923 

Geographic  division  and  State 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 
of  mem- 
bers 

Per  cent 

Dollars 

For  cent 

l 

0.2 

CO 

0.4 

Thumaiuh 
25 

0.1 

1 

.2 

60 

•4 

25 

.1 

33 
3 

8.0 
.7 

1,221 
102 

7.4 
.6 

825 
60 

4.9 

.4 

36 

8.7 

1,323 

8.0 

891 

5.3 

Ohio 

4 

5 

10 

285 

1.0 

1.2 

2.4 

69.0 

92 

110 

700 

30,260 

.6 

.7 

4.2 

f.2.  3 

4 

170 

360 

11,  685 

(3) 
1.0 

2  2 

70.0 

304 

73.6 

1.1, 102 

67.8 

12,219 

73.2 

21 
1 
1 

5.1 
.2 
.3 

735 

49 

400 

4.5 

.3 

2.4 

756 
42 
18 

4.5 

3 

.1 

West  North  Central 

23 

6.6 

1,184 

7.2 

810 

4  9 

1 

4 
1 

.2 
1.0 
.3 

28 

292 
'         14 

.2 
1.8 
.1 

7 
36 
25 

(») 
.2 

1 

6 

1.5 

334 

2.1 

68 

3 

2 

.5 

48 

.3 

10 

1 

2 

.5 

48 

.3 

10 

2 
3 

.5 
.7 

156 
276 

.9 

1.7 

74 
93 

Utah 

5 

1.2 

432 

2.6 

167 

1  l 

3 
83 

.7 
8.0 

1,092 
825 

6.6 
5.0 

126 
2,376 

8 

14  2 

Pacific 

30 

8.7 

1,917 

11.6 

2,502 

15  0 

'413 

100 

1 16, 460 

100 

■>  16, 698 

Division  of  Agricultural  Cooperation. 

1  Number  reporting  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
8  Total  of  the  estimates  for  the  various  States. 
1  Less  than  one-tenth  of  l  per  cent. 


Table  728 

. — Farmers'  business  associations,  by  kinds  of  business,  as  reported  to  March,  1934 

Selling  associations 

Buying  associations 

State  and  geographic  division 

Cotton 
and 
cotton 
prod- 
nets 

Dairy 
prod- 
acts 

Forage 
crops 

Fruits 
and 

vege- 
tables 

drain 

Live- 
stock 

\ 

Nuts 

Foul- 
try 
and 
poul- 
try 
prod- 
ucts 

To- 
bacco 

Wool 

Mis- 
cella- 
neous 

Total 

Mer- 
chan- 
dise, 
farm- 
ers' 
stores 

Mis- 
cella- 
neous 

Total 

Grand 
total 

8 
4 

42 
16 
2 
8 

32 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

12 
2 
11 

4 
1 

55 

8 
55 
31 

3 
14 

21 
2 

1 

8 
6 
5 

16 
3 

28 

29 
8 
5 

16 
4 

28 

84 

16 

1 

7 

1 

60 

2 

1- 

47 

7 

2 

1 

1 

■  2 

42 

80 

42 

3 

2 

1 

4 

4 

30 

166 

24 

66 

90 

256 

78 

2 

89 

7 

13 

3 

2 

2 

1 

31 

20 

3 

34 

228 

10 

124 

8 
2 

8 

41 

10 

100 

49 

12 

108 

277 

22 

59 

4 

2 

1 

6 

6 

232 

Middle  Atlantic 

137 

2 

109 

7 

4 

3 

6 

37 

67 

362 

18 

151 

169 

531 

Ohio      n                    

" 

41 
23 

19 
89 
638 

16 
8 
17 
55 
23 

196 

126 

397 

.      83 

50 

74 
95 

154 
■       82 

144 

3 

7 
6 
1 

16 
11 
20 

77 
58 

353 
270 
610 
387 
817 

11 
12 
22 
15 
49 

16 
19 
8 
18 
13 

27 
31 
30 
33 
62 

380 

i 

2 

1 
1 

301 

Illinois.. 

640 

420 

3 

879 

710 

119 

852 

549 

5 

6 

14 

182 

2,437 

109 

74 

183 

2,620 

548 
228 
13 
17 
28 
12 
6 

1 

78 
5 
29 
24 
10 
4 
3 

268 
345 
153 
326 
215 
337 
309 

300 
334 
107 
64 
93 
30 
25 

3 
2 
1 

12 
6 
1 
1 
1 

26 
17 
125 
4 
3 
4 
6 

1,235 
937 
433 
436 
350 
388 
351 

86 
84. 
35 
22 
23 
86 
68 

9 
18 
7 
1 
3 
3 
4 

95 
102 
42 
23 
26 
89 
72 

1,330 

1,039 

3 

475 

459 

376 

1 

477 

2 

423 

"West  North  Central.  __ 

3 

852 

1 

153 

1,953 

953 

7 

23 

185 

4,130 

404 

45 

449 

4,579 

1 

.     2 

1 

11 

2 

4 

3 
2 

6 

•      11 

1 

52 

1 

5 

5 

5 
6 

11 

2 

1 

17 

1 

i 

10 

i 

i4 

i 

i 

2 

ii 

if 

22 

39 

91 

West  Virginia. 

7 
12 
9 
8 
82- 

2 

1 

1 

2 

10 

5 
9 

1 
17 
4 

24 
37 

15 
46 
89 

8 

3 
2 

7 
8 
1 
2 
1 

7 
16 
1 
5 
3 

31 

6 

4 
14 

6 

1 
1 

1 

63 

16 

1 
1 

4 

1 

1 

Florida 

92 

South  Atlantic 

24 

23 

2 

134 

5 

17 

8 

3 

4 

12 

52 

281 

31 

51 

82 

6 
18 
4 
3 

i 
l 

6 
42 
25 
16 

1 

10 
13 
10 

1 
1 

5 
2 
1 

2 

2 
2 

3 

5 

8 
23 

16 
26 

40 
111 
70 
60 

11 
3 

7 

1 

5 

18 
4 
5 

Tennessee.— 

3 

12 
3 

115 
75 

East  South  Central 

18 

31 

2 

89 

1 

33 

2. 

10 

4 

8 

73 

271 

14 

13 

27 

298 

Arkansas 

8 

1 

8 

43 

90 
24 

12 
54 

2 

5 
89 
17 

1 

2 

1 

1 

7 

5 

12 

31 

111 
37 
126 
170 

11 
1 

16 
10 

3 

1 
2 

4 

14 
2 
18 
14 

125 
39 

Louisiana 

1 
2 
7 

2 

2 
4 

1 
2 

Texas 

8 

2 

184 

West  South  Central. 

60 

10 

2 

180 

113 

7 

3 

10 

1 

3 

55 

444 

38 

10 

48 

492 

5 
9 
1 
8 
1 
1 
9 

1 

2 
1 

6 
20 

3 
38 

2 

6 
10 

60 
13 

8 
42 
7 
1 
3 
1 

13 

2 

1 
1 
3 

1 

7 
9 
3 

7 
6 
8 
7 
1 

93 
53 
16 
108 
18 
20 
36 
4 

10 
6 
2 

6 

3 
2 
1 

13 
8 
3 
6 

106 
61 
19 

114 
18 
23 
42 
4 

10 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

2 

1 
1 

2 

1 
5 

1 

4 

2 
2 

3 

6 

■Utah 

1 

2 

34 

4 

84 

135 

27 

6 

9 

47 

348 

29 

10 

4 
2 
4 

39 

43 
6 
11 

'     387 

24 
42 
23 

1 
6 

50 
26 
246 

42 
9 

14 

2 
1 
8 

1 
2 
2 

7 
9 
12 

126 

93 

355 

39 
4 

7 

169 
99 
366 

2 
4 

1 
40 

» 

89 

7 

322 

66 

6 

41 

11 

5 

28 

571 

50 

10 

60 

634 

United  States. _„..„...... 

107 

1,966 

20 

1,232 

3,134 

1,598 

61 

56 

25 

115 

709 

9,013 

717 

430 

1,147 

10,160 

Division  of  Agricultural  Cooperation. 
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Table  729. — Active  farmers'  business  associations  reporting  date  of  organization, 

1863-1923 


Cream- 

Cream- 

Fruit 

eries 

Fruit 

eries 

Year 

Grain 

and 
vege- 

and 

cheese 

Live- 
stock 

Total 

Year 

Grain 

and 

vege- 
tables 

and 

cheese 

Live- 
stock 

Total 

tables 

fac- 

fac- 

tories 

tories 

1863 

1 

1 
3 

1 
1 
3 
1 
1 

1 

1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 

1906 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 

1910 
1911 
1912 

11 
7 

26 

»*» 

55 

78 
72 
76 
93 
93 

73 
86 
127 

5 
9 
6 
2 
1 

7 
« 
5 
14 

18 

15 
12 
16 

39 
32 
28 
28 
32 

27 
39 
31 
39 
42 

46 
64 
75 

i 
l 

l 

3 
.2 

1 
2 

8 
13 
14 

55 

1870 

49 

1873 

60 

1878 

1 

72 

1879 

1 
1 

88 

1880 

113 

1881 

1882 

2 

5 
2 

3 
2 
6 

2 
6 
2 

3 
3 

8 

114 

1883 

147 

1884  .... 

155 

1885 

142 

1886 

1 

165 

1887 

2 

231 

1888 

3 

11 

14 

1913 

100 

23 

57 

12 

m 

1889 

3 

14 

17 

1914 

145 

28 

81 

30 

284 

1890 

2 

1 

16 

1 

20 

1915 

198 

26 

72 

48 

344 

1891 

3 

1 

18 

22 

1916 

216 

33 

80 

49 

37S 

1892 

S 

1 

22 

29 

1»17..__, 

198 

14 

87 

46 

345 

1893 

4 

7 

18 

29 

1M8....J 

229 

33 

72 

61 

395 

1894 

3 

1 

31 

35 

TO9 

383 

.42 

82 

111 

fil8 

1895 

4 

8 

27 

34 

1920..... 

314 

84 

78 

109 

£83 

1896 

5 

2 

40 

47 

1921 

117 

103 

61 

142 

423 

1897 

5 

5 

34 

1 

45 

1922 

56 

73 

34 

90 

253 

1898 

5 

4 

41 

50 

1923 

23 

11 

15 

28 

77 

1899 

7 

3 

21 

— 

Ml 

1 

1 

: 

- 

Division  of  Agricultural  Cooperation. 


Table  730. — Farmers'  business  associations:  Number  of  associations,  member- 
ship, and  estimated  amount  of  business,  by  geographic  divisions  and  by  class  of 
products,  1915  and  1923  ' 

BY  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS 


Associations 

Membership 

Estimated  business 

1915 

1923 

1915 

1923 

'  1918 

1923 

Num- 
ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per 
cent 

Amount 

Per 

cent 

Amount 

Per 

cent 

Middle  Atlantic... 
East  North  Central 

1ST 
210 

'973 
2,577 
329 
215 
315 
233 
416 

2.9 
3.9 
17.9 
47,5 
6.1 
3.9 
&8 
4.3 
7.7 

256 
631 
2,620 
4,679 
363 
298 
492 
387 
634 

2.3 
6.2 
25.8 
46.1 
3.6 
2.9 
4.9 
3.8 
6.2 

20, 962 
63,971 
107,331 
254, 425 
37,097 
35.834 
30,793 
34,731 
65,950 

3.2 

%8 
16.5 
39.1 
6.7 
6.5 
4.7 
6.4 
10.1 

Thou- 
sands 
$6,974 

56,096 

9a  114 

286,535 

10,269 

7,170 

7,984 

20,489 

130,511 

1.0 

88 

14  2 

45.1 

1.6 

1.2 

L2 

£2 

23.7 

savMs 
$68,200 
275,080 
338,800 
635y880 
145.200 
189,200 
92,400 
41,800 
413,600 

8.1 

12.5 
15.4 

28.0 

South  Atlantic 

6.6 

86 

4.2 

1  9 

Pacific 





18  8 

United  States.. 

6,424 

108 

10,160 

100 

651,084 

100 

635,839 

MO 

2,200,000 

too 

Miscellcmeous  AgricvXtwal  Statistics 
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Table  730. — Farmers'  business  associations:  Number  of  associations,  member- 
ship, and  estimated  amount  of  business,  by  geographic  divisions  and  by  class  of 
products,  1915  and  1923 — Continued 


BY  CLASS  OF  PRODUCTS 


Associations 

Membership 

Estimated  business 

1915 

1923     . 

1915 

1923 

1915 

1923 

Num- 
ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per 
cent 

Amount 

Per 
cent 

Amount 

Per 
cent 

Dairy  products 

1,708 
1,637 

871 

275 

213 

96 

43 

581 

31.5 
3a  2 

16.0 

5.1 

3.9 

1.8 

.8 

10.7 

1,966 
3,134 

1,232 

717 

107 

1,598 

25 

1,381 

19.4 
30.8 

12.1 

7.1 

1.1 

15.7 

.2 

13.6 

140, 667 
166,  726 

109, 916 

59,503 

18,404 

13,  438 

17,849 

124,681 

21.6 

25.6 

16.9 

9.1 

2.8 
2.1 
2.7 
19.2 

200,000 
400,000 

200,000 

150,000 

250,000 

250,000 
290,000 
285,  000 

9.9 

19.8 

9.9 

7.4 

12.3 
12.3 
14.3 
14.1 

Thou- 
sands 
$89,062 
289,686 

201,543 

11,677 

1,502 

5,624 

6,450 

30,  292 

14.0 
45.6 

31.7 

1.8 

.2 

.9 

1.0 

4.8 

Thou- 
sands 
$400,000 
600,000 

300,000 

50,000 

100,000 

'  250,  000 

160,000 

350,000 

18.2 
27.3 

Fruits   and   vege- 

Merchandiso  (farm- 
ers'stores) 

Cotton  and  cotton 

2,3 
4.5 

11.3 

6.8 

16.0 

Total 

5,424 

100 

10,160 

100 

651,  084 

100 

2,025,000 

100 

635, 839 

100 

2,200,000 

100 

Division  of  Agricultural  Cooperation. 

•  Not  including  $200, 000, 000  by  cooperative  selling  agencies  in  19  livestock  terminal  markets. 

Table  731. — Farmers'  business  associations:    Amount  of  business,  1913,  1914 

1916,  1921,  and  1922 


State  and  geographic 
division 

1913 

19141 

1916 

1921 

1922 

Num- 
ber 

Amcunt 

Num- 
ber 

Amount 

Num- 
ber 

Amount 

Num- 
ber 

Amount 

Num- 
ber 

Amount 

26 
5 

15 

18 
2 

13 

Thou- 
sands 
$3, 118 
121 
688 
1,922 
102 
613 

31 

6 
5 

17 
1 

10 

Thou- 
sands 
$3,847 
121 
252 
811 
34 
500 

4 

Thou- 
sands 
$153 

67 
11 
44 
36 
7 
31 

Thou- 
sands 
$8,718 
1,049 
6,149 
6,058 
1,030 
948 

25 
6 

44 

18 
4 

11 

Thou- 
sands 
$6,443 
712 

5 
1 

516 
78 

6,340 

4,093 

097 

4 

64 

9,420 

New  England 

79 

6,564 

69 

5,565 

14 

811 

196 

23, 952 

108 

27,705 

71 

•     8 

36 

11,580 
2,155 
1,485 

71 

8 

43 

5,242 
2,009 
1, 166 

12 
1 

7 

1,483 
109 
256 

180 

15 

141 

79,633 
4,917 
9,763 

136 

7 
80 

98,655 

3,593 
8,537 

Pennsylvania 

Middle  Atlantic 

115 

15,220 

122 

8,517 

20 

1,848 

336 

94, 313 

223 

110,785 

Onto-— 

61 
49 

174 
82 
275 

3,976 
3,438 

25,696 
5,077 

12,837 

56 
44 

161 
75 

218 

5,003 
2,052 

23,870 
5,877 

10, 769 

.17 

9 

44 

22 

88 

2,374 
919 
8,385 
2,566 
6,431 

268 
192 
442 
339 
710 

39,248 
20,859 
70,328 
89,083 
58,268 

113 
79 
188- 
197 
804 

20,431 

7,540 

29,433 

26,124 

52,448 

Dlinois_ 

Michigan  

East  North  Central.. 

641 

51,024 

554 

47,  571 

180 

20,665 

1,951 

227,786 

1,181 

135,985 

648 
371 
45 
162 
108 
122 
128 

40,120 
38,421 
2,023 
20,122 
10,866 
14,378 
13,894 

529 
261 
51 
146 
112 
160 
139 

32,345 
24,680 
2,407 
16,908 
12,813 
20,063 
21,364 

189 
117 
6 
83 
67 
75 
60 

15,282 

14,649 

283 

12,383 

9,822 
14,399 

9,720 

1,048 
767 
323 
329 
274 
379 
349 

138,  936 
97,678 
96, 612 
36, 621 
32,734 
62,605 
68,628 

769 
421 

154 
91 
118 
144 
131 

74,678 
61,389 
60,706 
8,M7 
11,516 
25, 426 
22,982 

Nebraska 

West  North  Central- 

1,584 

139, 820 

1,397 

130,680 

597 

76,538 

3,469 

533,814 

1,828 

255,993 

Delaware  _ 

4 
7 
15 
1 
40 
13 
19 
29 

560 

1,488 
6, 936 
9 
4,996 
790 
2,028 
1,983 

3 

8 
18 

3 
33 
23 
18 
33 

64 

288 

366 

25 

6,050 

698 

2,022 

2,  340 

2 
1 
4 

2 
9 
1 
1 
3 

5 

1 

42 

110 

247 

291 

60 

250 

0 

12 
66 
24 
37 
10 
27 
48 

222 
4,320 
27,412 
330 
2,791 
2,643 
2,187 
10, 757 

2 
7 

28 
7 

24 
8 
8 

51 

90 

2,250 

19,874 

311 

20,915 
2,683 

West  Virginia 

South  Carolina     

Florida.. 

11,329 

South  Atlantic.: 

128 

17,790       139|      11,853 

23 

Looe 

230 

50,662 

135 

88,260 

1  Compiled  from  Department  Bulletin  No.  547. 
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Table    731. — Farmers'  business  associations:   Amount  of  business,  1918,  191A, 
1916,  1921,  and  1922— Continued 


State  and  geographic 
division 

1913 

1914 

1916 

1921 

1922 

Num- 
ber 

Amount 

Num- 
ber 

Amount 

Num- 
ber 

Amount 

Num- 
ber 

Amount 

Num- 
ber 

Amount 

34 
16 
14 
22 

Thou- 
sand 

$2,  495 

364 

5,663 

896 

32 
32 
20 
31 

Thou- 
sand 

$2,607 

800 

6,670 

557 

3 
7 
2 
1 

Thou- 
sand 
$110 

186 
78 
4 

31 
67 
47 
23 

Thou- 
sand 
$2, 618 
3,915 
1,930 
1,205 

15 
43 
8 
15 

Thou- 
sand 

$51, 585 

3,484 

423 

21, 070 

East  South  Central- 

86 

9,418 

115 

10,534 

13 

377 

168 

9,568 

81 

76,662 

46 
22 
22 
46 

2,024 

828 

1,191 

6,610 

62 
20 

26 
64 

1,812 

433 

1,960 

4,580 

3 
1 
6 
8 

43 

150 
806 
315 

67 
22 
90 

112 

11,050 
8,602 

25,293 
24,078 

39 
9 
35 
48 

4,163 
9,047 

11,677 

Texas 

12,304 

West  South  Central- 

136 

9,650 

162 

8,785 

17 

1,313 

291 

69,023 

131 

37,191 

23 
28 
3 

29 
6 
2 

16 

1 

2,226 

2,118 
462 

2,346 
451 
158 

1,305 
8 

25 

32 

10 

26 

6 

2 

17 

1 

3,504 

2,694 
578 

1,302 
423 
316 

1,363 
8 

21 
4 
2 

8 

2,833 
84? 
369 

1,243 

88 
34 
14 
69 
15 
13 
19 
2 

10,030 

4,722 

1,107 

15,503 

775 

2,316 

842 

14 

28 
17 

6 
30 

4 

4 
13 

2 

2,941 
2,771 

488 

7,246 
184 

2 
2 

106 
102 

2,166 

XTtah....^ 

786 

32 

108 

9,063 

118 

10, 188 

39 

6,404 

261 

36,309 

104 

16,584 

78 

'       42 

102 

14,882 

6,822 

30,160 

81 
44 
76 

16,694 
3,903 
20,050 

17 
6 
13 

2,791 

293 

3,466 

119 

86 
277 

29,455 
13,556 

168,  776 

71 

65 
176 

28,419 
16,072 

California 

121,  627 

Pacific 

222 

51,864 

201 

40,647 

36 

6,549 

482 

211,  787 

312 

166, 118 

United  States 

3,099 

310,313 

2,877 

274,140 

939 

114, 601 

7,374 

1,  256, 214 

4,103 

885,183 

Division  of  Agricultural  Cooperation.  . 

FREIGHT  AND  FREIGHT  RATES 

Table  732.- — Average  weight  per  carload  of  freight  originating  on  Class  I  rail- 
roads in  the  United  States,  1920-1924 


Commodity 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

19241 

Wheat .i _■ 

Short  tons 
40.21 
36.45 
31.20 
3a  27 
12.38 

12.14 
12.17 
16.68 
18.77 
11.47 

11.69 

9.93 

9.61 

11.61 

11.88 

12.90 
12.48 
28.98 
24.78 

48.28 
49.27 
13.20 

27.04 

'Shorltons 
39.89 
38.07 
30.66 
26.63 
12.46 

ia92 
11.87 
16.22 
18.24 
11-39 

11.62 
9.78 
9.61 
10.96 
11.18 

12.18 
12.20 
27.68 

23.13 

47.63 
60.46 
11:82 

26.03 

Short  tons 
4tt  17 
38.38 
3tt  07 
24.94 
12.35 

11.09 
:    11.60 
15.40 
18.20 
11.30 

11.66 
9.79 
9.61 
11.02 
11.19 

12.37 
11.63 
27.64 
23.09 

47.85 
60.80 
11.72 

26.31 

Short  tons 
40.35 
87.87 
31.03 
28.01 
12.33 

10.84 
11.29 
16.04 
17.87 
11.26 

11.63 
-        -9.73 
9.56 
11.18 
11.27 

12.66 
12.36 
27.63 
22.92 

48.46 
51.29 
11.56 

26.77 

Short  tons 
4tt  78 

Com 

37.57 

Oats..—. .— 

31.  52 

24.37 

12.45 

10.67 

11.25 

16.63 

17.96 

11.15 

lL  54 

8.69 

a  80 

11.09 

11.22 

12.49 

Wool - - - -'- 

12.63 

27.87 

22.88 

49.06 

-     51.72 

11.66 

tumber,  timber,  box  snooks,  staves  and 

26.30 

'  Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Besearch. 

Commission. 

i  Preliminary 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 


Miscellaneous  Agricultural  Statistics 
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Table  733. — Freight  tonnage  originating  on  railways  in  the  United  States,  1899- 

1924  1 

[Thousand  short  tons— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Commodity 

Year  ended  June  30— 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

FARM  PRODUCTS 

Animal,  products: 
Animals,  live — 

1,000 
short  tons 

7,  856 

1,000 
short  tons 

8,492 

1,000 
short  tons 

8,698 

1,000 
short  tons 

8,457 

1,000 
short  tons 

9,804 

1,000 
short  tons 

10,190 

Packing-house  products — 

1,415 

083 

1,932 

1,590 

737 

2,038 

1,763 

769 

2,098 

1,669 

829 

2,254 

1,655 

844 

2,258 

1,731 
912 

Other  packing-house  products 

2,365 

Total  packing-house  products  -  -  - 

4,030 

4,365 

4,630 

4,752 

4,757 

5,008 

Eggs 

490 
315 

1,085 

683 

322 

1,083 

613 

263 

1,041 

640 

381 

1,131 

654 

368 

1,231 

681 

Wool _ 

375 

1,322 

13, 770 

14,845 

15, 145 

15,  361 

16,804 

17,  576 

Vegetable  products: 

3,100 
4,583 

2,483 
5,213 

2,960 
5,846 

2,797 
6,295 

3,175 
7,120 

3,006 
7,834 

_ 

L . "" 

.,„.        



Grain  and  grain  products — 
Grain- 
Wheat 

27,047 

5,468 
3,206 

28,804 

6,088 
3,714 

29,467 

6,915 
4,201 

26,354 

6,523 
3,937 

30,188 

7,277 
4,541 

Oats. 

30,493 

Grain  products- 

7,088 

4,729 

Total  grain  and  grain  prod- 

35,  711 

38,006 

39,683 

36,  814 

42,006 

42, 310 

3,542 

1,795 

691 

2,447 

4,112 

2,051 

749 

2,306 

4,087 

2,302 

701 
2,920 

4,682 

2,255 

731 

2,405 

4,641 

2,426 

863 

3,260 

6,228 
2,600 

Sugar,  sirup,  glucose,   and,  mo- 

751 

2,383 

Total  vegetable  products 

61,869 

55,520 

58,405 

55,  979 

63,481 

64,112 

66,645 

70, 365 

73,550 

71,340 

80,285 

81,688 

OTHER  FREIGHT 

227,453 
48,122 
57,620 
43,042 

271,602 
59, 956 
67,206 
47,303 

269,373 
60,845 
69,  379 
48,191 

305,  635 
67,703 
82,034 
66,120 

329,336 
74,560 
89,  565 
65,065 

330,872 

80,384 
83,489 

65,248 

441, 882 

516,  432 

521, 338 

581, 832 

638,801 

641,681 

1  The  figures  in  this  table  are  (or  all  operating  roads,  1899-1912;  class  1  and  2  roads,  1913-1916;  class  1  roads, 
1917  and  subsequently.  Class  1  roads  are  those  having  annual  operating  revenues  of  $1,000,000  and  over; 
class  2,  from  $100,000  to  $1,000,000;  and  class  3,  under  $100,000. 
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Table  733. — Freight  tonnage  originating  on  railways  in  the  United  States,  1899— 

1984— Continued 

[Thousand  short  tons— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Commodity 

Year  ended  Juno  30— 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

FARM  PRODUCTS 

Animal  products: 
Animals,  live — 

1,000 
short  tons 

10,612 

1,000 
short  tons 

11,089 

1,000 
short  tons 

11,728 

1,000 
short  tons 

11,541 

1,000 
short  tons 

11,699 

1,000 
short  tons 

11,502 

Packing-house  products — 

1,617 

982 

2,502 

1,814 
1,028 
2,481 

1, 953 
1,083 
2,312 

2,081 

988 

2,055 

2,132 

MM 
1,982 

2,274 

1,215 

Other  packing-house  products 

1,761 

Total  packing-house  products.. 

5,101 

5,323 

6,348 

6,074 

5,270 

5,250 

i 

1 

750 

387 

1,305 

868 

353 

1,370 

839 

330 

2,229 

717 

317" 

1,986 

713 

404 

2,508 

698 

Wool                    

367 

2,477 

18, 155 

19,003 

20,  474 

19,635 

20,594 

20,294 

Vegetable  products: 

3,962 
9,231 

3,429 
8,921 

4,333 
9,719 

3,419 
9,517 

3,950 
9,703 

3,024 
11,340 

Grain  and  grain  products — 
(Iraiu — 

Wheat 

30,906 

6,  590 
4,639 

35,  856 

7,332 
5,043 

36,  715 

7,880 
5,698 

33,058 

6,872 
6,153 

34,111 

7,745 
5,210 

Oats 

37,421 

Grain  products- 

8,039 

6,005 

Total  grain  and  grain  products. 

42, 135 

48,231 

50,293 

45,083 

47,  008 

51,  465 

5,192 

2,  574 

834 

3,283 

5,480 

2,794 

882 

3,259 

5,848 

2,010 

928 

5,908 

5,446 

2,589 

803 

5,398 

5,454 

2,199 

794 

6,656 

6,  976 

Sugar,  sirup,  glucose,  and  molasses... 

2,818 
943 

5,989 

Total  vegetable  products.. 

67, 211 
85,366 

72,  990 
91,999 

79,  639 
100, 1 13 

72,  M5 
91,890 

76,182 
96,776 

81,  585 
101,  879 

OTHER  FREIGHT 

383,  562 
80,437 
94,  759 
71, 539 

435, 450 
92, 187 

118,665 
81,864 

476,900 
101, 618 
135,011 
79,  643 

444, 216 
90,475 

102,271 
68,  364 

469,  561 
97, 105 

106, 178 
66,  873 

544,604 
113,011 

136,830 

72,140 

715,  003 

820,165 

893, 185 

797,  216 

826,  493 

968,484 
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Table  733. — Freight  tonnage  originating  on  railways  in  the  United  States,  1899- 

1924.— Continued 

[Thousand  short  tons — 1.  e.,  060  omitted] 


Commodity 

Year  ended  June  30 — 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

FARM  PRODUCTS 

Animal  products: 
Animals  live — 

1,000 
short  toils 

\    13,991 

1,000 
short  tons 

14,147 

1,000 
short  tons 

15,042 

1,000 
short  tons 

14, 811 

1,000 
short  tons 

15,021 

1,000 
short  tons 

Packing-house  products — 

2,330 
1,096 
2,249 

2,346 
1,139 
2,360 

2,407 
1,121 
2,345 

2,283 
1,081 
2,375 

2;  503 
1,150 
2,541 

2,656 

1,401 

Other  packing-house  products- 

2,775 

Total  packing-house  products 

5,675 

5,845 

5,873 

6,  739 

6,194 

6,832 

719 

375 

3,003 

23,763 

768 
407 

3,807 

847 

398 

4,286 

915 

409 

5,264 

862 

370 

■  4,213 

1,017 

Wool 

503 

Other  animals  and  products 

4,629 

24,974 

26,446 

27,138 

26,660 

29,945 

Vegetable  products: 

3,486 
11,747 

4,953 
12,880 

3,942 
16,099 

4,141 
16, 795 

5,013 
17,898 

4,052 

18,192 

Grain  and  grain  products- 
Grain— 

"Wheat 

>    41,058 

8,634 
<S,490 

39,299 

8,629 

7,081 

50,  945 

9, 523 
7,830 

46,015 

9,697 
7,824 

53, 447 

9,597 
8,036 

Oats    

Grain  products- 

10,472 

Other  mill  products 

7,993 

Total   grain   and   grain 

56,182 

55,009 

68,298 

63, 536 

71,080 

76, 151 

6,307 

2,883 

934 

6,910 

6,828 

3,233 

082 

.  10, 125 

7,145 
3,599 
1,091 
9,493 

7,319 
3,926 
1,071 
9,338 

7,649 
3,727 
1,052 

10,348 

7,313 

Sugar,  sirup,  glucose,  and  molasses. 

3,917 
1,086 

8,988 

Total  vegetable  products 

88,449 

94,010 

109,  667 

106,126 

116,  767  | 

119, 699 

112,  212 

118,984 

136, 113 

133,264 

143,427 

149,644 

OTHER  FREIGHT 

539,256 
108,506 
132,  293 
74,967 

566,  538 
100, 148 
136,716 
75,897 

650,940 
112,  079 
161,  933 
83,775 

626,076 
110,  878 
145,  257 
78,  649 

556,582 
93,  971 

132, 410 
76,014 

706,029 

106,  857 

182, 916 

92,777 

967,234 

998,  283 

1,144,840 

1,094,124 

1,002,404 

1,238,223 
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Table  733. — Freight  tonnage  originating  on  railways  in  the  United  States,  1899- 

1 9H— Continued 

[Thousand  short  tons— i.e.,000  omitted] 


Calendar  year 

Commodity 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

FAKH  PRODUCTS 

Animal  products: 
Animals,  live — 

1,000 
short  tons 

17,294 

1,000 
short  tons 

17,906 

1,000 
short  tons 

19,263 

1,000 
short  tons 

19,395 

1,000 
short  tons 
f          936 
J        9,809 
1        1,344 
I         5, 421 

1,000 
short 
tons 
428 

8,522 

1,175 

5,604 

Packing-house  products- 

2,808 
1,396 
2,633 

2,906 
1,357 
2,667 

3,714 
1,303 
3,510 

3,398 
1, 371 
3,736 

2,770 
1,061 
2,208 

2,578 

972 

Other  packing-house  products- 

2,094 

Total  packing-house  products 

6,837 

6,890 

.8,627 

8,505 

6,027 

6,644 

636 
426 
264 
292 
1,640 

651 

434 

1,097 

605 

4,740 

1,022 

499 

6,541 

1,155 

494 

6,339 

1,322 

547 

6,724 

276 

Wool 

400 

1,329 

30,473 

31,858 

36,778 

35,493 

26,694 

24,263 

Vegetable  products: 

4,212 
17,621 

3,652 
17,679 

3,552 
18,737 

3,803 
19,726 

3,379 
10,045 
4,118 

3,191 

9,255 

.    4,639 

Grain  and  grain  products — 
Grain — 

Wheat 

55,685 

10,319 

8,234 

46,372 

10,066 
8,413 

55,881 

10,589 

8,630 

52,375 

11,670 
9,079 

I     23,131 

12,689 

8,616 

I       5,669 

10,952 
8,891 

29,039 

17,218 

7,642 

4,568 

Grain  products — 

10,653 

7,881 

Total  grain'  and  grain  'prod- 

74,238 

64,850 

75,100 

73,124 

69,947 

76,801 

7,243 
3,763 
1,016 
9,306 

8,315 

4,236 

1,029 

.      9,206 

8,241 
4,204 
1,160 
9,260 

f        7,483 
4,934 
1,293 

9,604 

7.967 

5,664 

1,081 

16,251 

6,154 

Sugar,  sirup,  glucose,  and  molasses. 

4,767 
927 

16,186 

Total  vegetable  products 

117,398 

108,866 

120,254 

119,  967 

117,442 

119,920 

»—        ! 



3,074 

2,627 

Total  farm  products. 

147, 871 

140,723 

156,032 

155,460 

147, 110 

146,810 

OTHER  FEEHJHT 

680,123 

93, 819 
185,025 
95, 162 

732,663 
100,838 
188,796 
101,006 

734,  797 
97,256 

176,202 
99,057 

689,951 
94,076 

163,825 
92,799 

712,164 

100,766 
242,189 
63,202 

611,271 

76,4J» 

163,691 

41,992 

1,202,000 

1,264,016 

1,263,344 

1,096,111 

1,-255, 421 

940,183 
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Table  733 — Freight  tonnage  originating  on  railways  in  the  United  States,  1899- 

1924— Continued 

[Thousand  short  tons — i.  e.,  000  omitted  ] 


Commodity 

Calendar  year 

1922 

1923  > 

19241 

FARM  PRODUCTS 

Animal  products : 
Animals,  live — 

1,000 

short  tons 

491 

9,567 

1,159 

5,795 

1,000 

short  tons 

603 

9,403 

1,159 

6,947 

1,000 
short  tons 
531 

9,316 

1,215 

6,707 

Tacking-house  products- 

2,614 
1,081 
2,049 

3,022 
1,084 
2,395 

3,001 

1,025 

2,395 

5,744 

6,501 

6,421 

Eggs 

565 
507 
292 
360 
1,760 

595 
571 
357 
290 
1,811 

572 

649 

Poultry 

376 

Wool 

294 

1,668 

26,230 

28,237 

27,749 

Vegetable  products: 

3,074 
9,683 
4,829 

2,875 
10,  378 

4,697 

3,261 

10,868 

4,590 

Grain  and  grain  products — 
Grain- 
Wheat 

24,805 
19,275 
7,646 
5,245 

10, 694 
9,000 

23,095 
15, 174 
'8,296 
4,738 

10,482 
9,988 

27,442 

14,883 

Oats 

8,507 

5,616 

Grain  products— 

10,330 

10,083 

76,665 

71,  773 

76,861 

5,723 

5,091 

882 

11,868 

5,966 

4,881 

1,097 

13,369 

5,802 

5,356 

1,069 

15,277 

117,  815 

115,036 

123,084 

3,108 

3,440 

3,731 

147, 151 

146, 713 

154,564 

OTHER  FREIGHT 

632,  998 
89,  059 

211,308 
43,229 

713,384 

115,220 

257,688 

44,314 

638,520 

108,090 

246, 432 

40,551 

1,023,745 

1,  277, 319 

1, 188, 157 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Kesearch.    Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

1  Preliminary. 
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Table  734. — Freight  rates  on  wheat,  in  effect  September,  1924 


From- 


To— 


Rate 
per  100 
pounds 


From- 


To— 


Kate 
per  100 
pounds 


Withrow,  Wash 

Do 

Do 

Harrington,  Wash,. 

Do 

Colfax,  Wash 

Do 

Praneroy,  Wash—.. 

Pendleton,  Oreg 

Marion,  Oreg 

Kingdon,  Calif 

Moscow,  Idaho 

Caldwell,  Idaho.... 
Twin  Falls,  Idaho.. 
Idaho  Falls,  Idaho.. 
Bozeman,  Mont 

Do 

Scobey,  Mont 

Do-. 

Wheelock,  N.  Dak- 
Do 

Wales,  N.  Dak 

Do 

Leeds,  N.  Dak 

Do 

Adams,  N.  Dak 

Do. 

Leal,  N.  Dak 

Do 

Makoti,  N.  Dak.... 

Do 

Dickinson,  N.  Dak. 

Do 

Groton,  S.  Dak 

Wessington,  S.Dak. 

Do 

Do 

Chappell,  Nebr 

Do 

Exeter,  Nebr 

Do 

Beaver  City,  Nebr.. 

Do 

Beatrice,  Nebr 

Do..- 

Phillipsburg,  Kans 
Marysville,  Kans... 


Wenatchee,  Wash.. 
Taeonia,  Wash 

Spokane,  Wash 

do.. 


Seattle,  Wash 

do 

Portland,  Oreg. 

do 

do 

do — 

San  Francisco,Calif. 

Seattle,  Wash 

.do. 


Portland,  Oreg 

do 

Seattle,  Wash 

Portland,  Oreg 

Duluth,  Minn 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Duluth,  Minn 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Duluth,  Minn 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Duluth,  Minn 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Duluth,  Mirm 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Duluth,  Minn. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Duluth,  Minn 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Duluth,  Minn 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

do 

do. 


Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Kansas  City,  Mo... 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Kansas  City,  Mo... 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Kansas  City,  Mo... 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Kansas  City,  Mo... 

do. 

do 


Cents 
16.0. 
25.5 
28.0 
7.0 
24.0 
24.0 
24.0 
23.0 
18.5 
14.0 
10.0 
24.0 
37.0 
44.0 
44.0 
38.5 
38.5 
37.5 
37.5 
27.0 
27.0 
19.5 
19.5 
20.5 
20.5 
19.5 
19.5 
20.0 
20.0 
25.5 
25.5 
28.0 
28.0 
24.0 
21.0 
20.0 
34.0 
24.5 
31.0 
16.5 
19.0 
21.0 
21.0 
28.0 
17.0 
19.5 
14.5 


Beloit,  Kans 

Brewster,  Kans. 

Abilene,  Kans 

Great  Bend,  Kans. 
McPherson,  Kans. 
Ilutchinson,  Kans. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Bucklin,  Kans 

Do... 

Harper,  Kans. 

Galena,  Kans 

Enid,  Okla... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Cordell,  Okla 


Amarillo,  Tex 

Do 

Osakis,  Minn. 

Do 

Winterset,  Iowa... 

Do 

Marshall,  Mo 

Golden  City,  Mo.. 

Do 

La  Prairie,  111 

Lincoln,  111 

Jerseyville,  111 

Do 

Do 

Belleville,  111 

Carmi,  111 

Do 

Schoolcraft,  Mich.. 
Shelbyville,  Ind... 

Do.... 

Fostoria,  Ohio 

Do 

Orrville,  Ohio 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Do 

Do 

Hagerstown,  Md  _ . 

Do 

Staunton,  Va 


Kansas  City,  Mo. . 

Y".do"'.".""'.'.'.'.'.'. 
do 

.do. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Kansas  City,  Mo... 

New  Orleans,  La 

Galveston,  Tex 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Kansas  City,  Mo... 

do 

do 

do. 


New  Orleans,  La 

Galveston,  Tex 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.... 
Oklahoma       City, 

Okla 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.... 

Galveston,  Tex 

Duluth,  Minn 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Chicago,  111 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

do 

do. 


Springfield,  Mo- 
st. Louis,  Mo 

Chicago,  Dl 

do.. 


Peoria,  111 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

do _ 

Chicago,  HI 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Chicago,  111 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Chicago,  III 

New  York,  N.  Y.. 

Baltimore,  Md 

New  York,  N.  Y.. 
Philadelphia,  Pa- 
Baltimore,  Md 

New  York,  N.  Y__ 

do.. 

Baltimore,  Md 

....do 


Cents 
18.0 
20.5 
17.5 
19.5 
19.0 
36.  o 
19.0 
46.5 
49.0 
37.5 
28.0 
19.0 
13.5 
23.5 
43.5 
43.0 
34.0 

19.0 

28.0 
28.0 
14.0 
12.5 
20.5 
20.5 
17.5 
20.5 
10.5 
11.5 
12.5 
14.5 
11.5 
9.5 
9.5 
20.5 
17.5 
15.5 
9.0 
17.5 
28.5 
25.5 
2S.0 
11.5 
15.5 
19.0 
24.0 
18.5 
22.5 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research     Supplied  by  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
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Table  735. — Butter:   Changes  in  domestic  freight  rates,  all  rail  shipments,  191S- 

September,  1924 


Destination  and  point  of 

Date 

Rate 
per  100 

Destination  and  point  of 

Date 

Rate 
per  100 

origin 

pounds 

'  origin 

pounds 

Atlanta,  Oa.: 

Cents 

Chicago,  111.— Contd 

Cents 

From  Chicago,  HI 

Jan.     1, 1913 

133.0 

From  Barron,  Wis 

Jan.     1, 1913 

44.0 

Jan.     1, 1918 

142.0 

June  25,1918 

55.0 

Feb.     1, 1918 

142.7 

Aug.  26,1920 

74.5 

June    5,1918 

150.5 

July     1,1922 

67.0 

June  25,1918 

188.  5 

New  Orleans,  La.: 

Aug.    1, 1919 

176.5 

From  Marshfield,  Mo. 

Jan.     1, 1913 

90.0 

July  15,1920 

177.0 

Jan.     1, 1916 

110.0 

Aug.  15,1920 

144.6 

Juno  25,1918 

143.0 

Aug.  26,1920 

187.0 

Feb.  29,1920 

171.0 

Jan.     1, 1922 

181.0 

Aug.  15,1920 

141.0 

July     1, 1922 

168.  S 

Aug.   26,1920 

184.0 

Boston,  Mass.: 

Mar.    1,1921 

209.5 

From  Newport,  Va 

Jan.      1, 1913 

40.0 

Jan.      1, 1922 

198.0 

Apr.     1, 1914 

39.0 

Apr.     1, 1922 

205.5 

Aug.    1, 1917 

45.0 

July     1, 1922 

195.0 

June  25,1918 

56.5 

New  York,  N.  Y.: 

Aug.    1, 1919 

46.5 

From  Chicago,  111 

Jan.     1, 1913 

65.0 

Dec.  31,1919 

46.0 

Jan.    15,1915 

68.3 

Aug.  26,1920 

64.5 

July  16,1917 

79.0 

Jan.     1, 1922 

58.0 

June  25,1918 

99.0 

Sept.    1,1922 

58.5 

Aug.    1, 1919 

75.0 

From  Chicago,  III 

Jan.      1, 1913 

71.0 

Aug.  26,1920 

105.0 

Jan.    15.191S 

74.3 

Jan.     1, 1922 

94.5 

July  16,1917 

85.0 

From    Long    Prairie, 

Jan.     1, 1913 

121.0 

June  25,1918 

106.5 

Minn. 

Aug.  20,1913 

114.3 

Feb.  15,1919 

105.0 

Jan.    15,1915 

116.8 

Aug.    1, 1919 

80.0 

July  16,1917 

124.3 

Aug.  26, 1920 

110.0 

June  25,1918 

155.5 

Jan.      1, 1922 

99.5 

Aug.  26,1920 

213.5 

From  Topeka,  Kan 

Jan.     1, 1913 

117.5 

Jan.      1, 1922 

207.0 

Feb.  15,1914 

102.5 

July     1, 1922 

192.5 

Feb.  15,1916 

105.4 

July  16,1917 

114.0 

From  Eureka,  Calif- 

Sept.  29, 1915 

310.0 

June  25,1918 

143.0 

Oct.    11,1915 

245.0 

Feb.  15,1919 

142.0 

Apr.  18,1916 

225.0 

Aug.  26,1920 

194.0 

June  25, 1918 

28L5 

July     1, 1922 

175.0 

Aug.  26,1920 

373.0 

Juno  15,1924 

176.0 

Jan.     1, 1922 

335.5 

Chicago,  HI.: 

Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

From      Coopersville, 

Jan.     1, 1913 

27.0 

From  Chicago,  111 

Jan.     1, 1913 

63.0 

Mich. 

Apr.  15,1913 

28.5 

Jan.    15,1915 

66.3 

Oct.   26,1914 

29.9 

July  16,1917 

77.0 

Sept.  20, 1917 

41.0 

June  25, 1918 

96.  S 

* 

June  25,1918 

51.5 

Feb.  15,1919 

97.0 

Aug.    1, 1919 

40.5 

Aug.    1, 1918 

73.0 

Aug    26,1920 

58.  5 

Aug.  26,1920 

103.0 

July     1, 1922 

51.0 

Jan.     1, 1922 

92.5 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.   Compiled  from  information  furnished  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.   The  rates  last  shown  are  those  in  effect  during  September,  1924. 
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Table  736. — Cheese:  Changes  in  domestic  freight  rates,  all-rail  shipments, 
1913-September,  1924. 


Destination,  and  point 
of  origin 

Date 

Rate 
per  100 
pounds 

Destination,  and  point 
of  origin 

Date 

Rate 
per  100 
pounds 

Atlanta,  Qa.: 

Cents 

Chicago,  111.: 

Cents 

FromPlymouth,  Wis.. 

Jan.     1, 1913 

150.0 

From  Plymouth,  Wis.. 

Jan.     1,1913 

18.0 

June  10,1914 

132.8 

June  25,1918 

22.5 

Feb.    1, 1915 

133.4 

Aug.  26, 1920 

30.6 

Jan.     1, 1916 

142.4 

Jan.     1, 1922 

27.6 

June  25, 1918 

178.0 

From  Wausau,  Wis... 

Jan.     1, 1913 

33.0 

Feb.  15,1920 

199.0 

June  25,1918 

41.6 

Aug.  26, 1920 

215.0 

Aug.  26, 1920 

56.0 

May  26, 1921 

194.5 

July     1, 1922 

50.5 

Jan.    11,1922 

188.0 

Cincinnati,  Ohio: 

July     1, 1922 

175.5 

From  Plymouth,  Wis.. 

Jan.     1, 1913 

62.0 

Dec.  10,1923 

190.5 

June  25,1918 

66.0 

from  Wausau,  Wis.. . 

Jan.     1, 1913 

150.0 

Aug.  26, 1920 

88.0 

Jan.     1, 1916 

159.0 

Jan.     1, 1922 

79.0 

June  25, 1918 

199.0 

New  York,  N.  Y.: 

Aug.  15, 1920 

166.5 

From  Plymouth,  Wis.. 

Jan.     1, 1913 

55.8 

Aug.  26,1920 

215.0 

Jan.   15,1915 

68.4 

Jan.     1, 1922 

206.0 

Mar.  29, 1918 

65.8 

July     1, 1922 

193.5 

June  25,1918 

82.6 

Dee.  10,1923 

180.5 

Aug.  26, 1920 

110.0 

Boston,  Mass.: 

Jan.     1,1922 

99.0 

From  Watertown,  N .  Y  - 

Jan.     1, 1913 

33.0 

Jan.    15,1922 

116.0 

Feb.  23,1915 

34.7 

July     1, 1922 

103.6 

June    8, 1915 

34.5 

San  Francisco,  Calif.: 

Aug.    1,1917 

39.0 

From  Tillamook,  Oreg. 

Jan.     1, 1913 

61.0 

June  25, 1918 

49.0 

June  25, 1918 

76.8 

Dec.' 29, 1919 

48.0 

Aug.  26,1920 

98.0 

Aug.  26, 1920 

67.0 

Jan.     1, 1922 

86.5 

Jan.      1, 1922 

60.0 

Jan.     3, 1922 

59.5 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research .    Compiled  from  information  furnished  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.    The  rates  last  shown  are  those  in  eflec  t  during  September,  1924. 

Table  737. — Tobacco,  leaf:  Changes  in  domestic  freight  rates,  all-rail  shipments, 

June,  1918-1984 


Destination,  and  point  of 

origin 


Date 


Rate 
per  100 

pounds 


Destination,  and  poii.t  of 
origin 


Date 


Rate 
per  100 
pounds 


Baltimore,  Md.: 
From    Bedford, 
(hogsheads) 


Va. 


Chicago,  HI.: 

From   Dayton, 
(cases) 


Ohio 


From  Edgerton,  Wis. 
(cases)  


From  Lancaster,  Pa. 
(cases) 


From    Quincy,    Fla. 


June  1, 1913 

June  1, 1916 

June  1, 1918 

June  25,1918 

Aug.  26,1920 

Jan.  1. 1922 

June  1, 1913 
June  1, 1915 
June  1, 1918 
June  25,1918 
Aug.  26,1920 
Jan.     1, 1922 

June  1, 1913 
June  25, 1918 
Aug.  26,1920 
Jan.     1, 1922 

June  1, 1913 

June  1, 1915 

June  1, 1918 

June  25, 1918 

Aug.  26,  1920 

Jan.  1, 1922 

June  1,1913 
June  1, 1918 
June  25,1918 
Aug.  26,1920 
Jan.      1, 1922 


Cents 
26.0 
27.3 
31.5 
40.6 
56.5 
51.0 

16.5 
17.3 
25.0 
31.5 
44.0 
39.5 

17.5 
22.0 
33.5 
30.0 

33.0 
34.8 
40.0 

50.5 
71.5 
64.0 

95.0 
103.6 
129.5 
167.0 

150.5 


Chicago,  111.— Continued. 
From  Springfield, 


Cincinnati,  Ohio: 
From   Dayton, 


Ohio 


Danville,  Va.: 

From  Chase  City,  Va. 
(hogsheads).' 


Durham,  N.  C: 

From  Chase  City,  Va. 
(hogsheads) __ 


From  Darlington,  S .  C . 
(hogsheads)  


June  1, 1913 
June  1, 1915 
June  1, 1918 
June  25, 1918 
Aug.  26,1920 
Jan.     1,1922 


Jan.  1, 1918 
June  25,1918 
Feb.  29,1920 
Aug.  26,1920 
July     1, 1922 


June  1, 1913 
Oct.  23,1915 
June  25, 1918 
Aug.  31,1920 
Jan.     1, 1922 


June  1,1913 
June  25, 1918 
Aug.  26,1920 
Jan.     1,1922 

June  1,1918 
June  25,1818 
Aug.  26,1920 
Jan.     1, 1922 


Cents 
36.0 
36.8 
42.0 
52.6 
73.6 
68.0 


16.0 
19.0 
18.6 
26.0 
23.5 


21.0 
19.0 
24.0 
30.0 
27.0 


21.0 
26.5 
33.0 
29.5 

36.0 
45.0 
56.6 
51.0 


1  Rates  supplied  by  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Ohio. 
«  Rates  supplied  by  the  Virginia  State  Corporation  Commission. 
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Table  737. — Tobacco,  leaf:  Changes  in  domestic  freight  rates,  all-rail  shipments, 
June,  1913-1924 — Continued 


Destination,  and  point 
of  origin 


Rate 

Data 

per  100 

pounds 

Cents 

June 

1, 1913 

19.0 

June 

25, 1918 

24.0 

Aug. 

26, 19'20 

30.0 

Jan. 

1, 1922 

27.0 

June 

1, 1913 

10.0 

Oct. 

26, 1914 

10.5 

Apr. 

22,1918 

12.0 

June 

25, 1918 

15.0 

Aug. 

26, 1920 

21.0 

Jan. 

1, 1922 

19.0  i 

June 

1, 1913 

15.0 

June 

25, 1918 

19.0 

Aug. 

26, 1920 

24.0 

July 

1, 1922 

21.5 

June 

1, 1913 

19.0 

June 

25, 1918 

24.0 

Nov. 

26, 1918 

27.5 

Aug. 

31, 1920 

38.5 

Jan. 

1,1922 

34.5 

June 

1, 1913 

29.5 

June 

1,1915 

30.9 

June 

1, 1918 

35.5 

June 

25, 1918 

44.5 

June 

1, 1919 

44.0 

Aug. 

26, 1920 

61.5 

Jan. 

1, 1922 

55.5 

June 

1, 1913 

49.0 

June 

1, 1915 

50.8 

June 

1, 1918 

6a  0 

June 

25, 1918 

70.0 

June 

1, 1920 

65.5 

Aug. 

26, 1920 

91.5 

Jan. 

1, 1922 

83.0 

July 

1, 1922 

82.5 

June 

1, 1913 

13.0 

June 

1, 1915 

15.0 

June 

1, 1918 

17.5 

Juno 

25, 1918 

24.5 

Aug. 

26, 1920 

34.5 

Jan. 

1, 1922 

31.0 

June 

1, 1913 

17.0 

June 

1, 1915 

17.9 

June 

1, 1918 

20  5 

June 

25, 1918 

25.6 

Aug. 

26, 1920 

35.5 

Jan. 

1,1922 

32.0 

June 

1, 1913 

35.0 

Jan. 

28,1915 

36.8 

July 

30, 1917 

42.0 

June 

25, 1918 

52.5 

Aug. 

26, 1920 

73.5 

Jan. 

1, 1922 

66.0 

June 

1, 1913 

95.0 

June 

1, 1916 

85.0 

June 

25, 1918 

106.5 

Aug. 

26, 1920 

142.0 

Jan. 

1,1922 

128.0 

June 

1, 1913 

13.0 

June 

1, 1914 

15.0 

June 

1, 1918 

17.5 

June 

25, 1918 

22.0 

June 

1, 1920 

24.5 

Aug. 

26, 1920 

84.  5 

Jan. 

1,1922 

31.0 

Destination,  and  point 
of  origin 


Rate 
per  100 
pounds 


Durham,  N.  C— Con. 
From  South  Hill,  Va. 
(hogsheads) 


Louisville,  Ky.: 

From  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
(hogsheads) 


From  Lexington,  Ky. 
(hogsheads).8- 


Lynchburg,  Va.: 

From  Blackstone,  Va. 
(hogsheads).' 


New  York,  N.Y.: 
From    Dayton, 
(cases)  


Ohio 


From  Edgerton,  Wis. 


From  Hartford,  Conn. 


From  Lancaster, 
(cases) 


Pa. 


From  Lexington,  Ky. 
(hogsheads)  -  — 


From    Quincy,    Fla. 


From     Springfield, 
Mass.  (cases) 


Norfolk,  Va.: 

From    Bedford, 
(hogsheads) '.. 


Va. 


Petersburg,  Va.: 
From    Bedford, 
(hogsheads) i  .. 


Va. 


From  Blackstone,  Va. 
(hogsheads) '' 


Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

From  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
(cases)—- 


From  Edgerton,  Wis. 
(cases) 


From     Germantown, 
Ohio  (cases) 


From  Hartford,  Conn. 
(cases) - 


From  Lancaster,  Pa. 
(eases) ' 


From  Quincy,  Fla. 
(cases) 


From        Springfield, 
Mass.  (cases) , 


>  Rates  supplied  by  the  Virginia  State  Corporation  Commission. 

8  Rates  supplied  by  the  Railroad  Commission  of  Kentucky. 

'  Rates  supplied  by  the  Public  Service  Commission  of  Pennsylvania. 

29283°— *Bl?  1924 74 


June  1, 1913 
June  25, 1918 
Nov.  26, 1918 
Aug.  31,1929 
Jan.  1, 1922 
Feb.  16,1924 


June  1, 1913 
Juno  25, 1918 
Nov.  26, 1918 
Aug.  31, 1920 
Jan.     1, 1922 

June  1, 1913 
June  25, 1918 
Nov.  26,1918 
Aug.  31, 1920 
Jan.  1,1922 
Sept.  20,  1923 


June  1, 1913 
June  1, 1916 
June  1, 1918 
June  26,1918 
June  1, 1919 
Aug.  26, 1920 
Jan.  .  1, 1922 
July     1, 1922 

June  1, 1913 
June  1, 1915 
June  1, 1918 
June  25, 1918 
June  1,1920 
Aug.  26, 1920 
Jan.  1, 1922 
July     1, 1922 

June  1, 1913 
June  1, 1915 
June  1, 1918 
June  25, 1918 
June  1, 1919 
Aug.  26, 1920 
Jan.  1,1922 
July     1, 1922 

June  1, 1913 
June  1, 1915 
June  1, 1918 
June  25, 1918 
Aug.  26, 1920 
Jan.     1, 1922 

June  1, 1913 
Feb.  23,1915 
Aug.  1,1917 
June  26, 1918 
Aug.  26, 1920 
Jan.     1, 1922 

June  1, 1913 
June  1, 1916 
June  25, 1918 
Aug.  26, 1920 
Jan.     1, 1922 

June  1, 1913 
June  1, 1915 
June  1, 1918 
June  25, 1918 
Aug.  26, 1920 
Jan.     1, 1922 


Cents 
26,0 
31.5 
36.5 
51.0 
46.0 
38.0 


23.0 
29.0 
33.0 
46.0 
41.5 

14.0 
17.  S 
20.0 
28.0 
25.0 
22.0 


28.5 
30.0 
34.5 
43.0 
43.5 
61.  S 
55.0 
65.5 

47.0 

48.8 
54.0 
67.6 
63.5 
89.6 
81.0 
8tt  5 

28.  S 
30.0 
34.5 
43.0 
43.5 
61.  S 
55.0 
65.  S 

16.0 
17.0 
19.  S 
24.5 
34.5 
31.0 

11.0 
11.6 
13.5 
17.0 
24.0 
21.6 

92.0 
85.0 
106.6 
142.0 
128.0 

16.0 
17.0 
19.5 
24.5 
34.5 
31.0 
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Tabus  737. — Tobacco,  leaf:  Changes  in  domestic  freight  rates,  all-rail  skipitients, 
June,  19tS-1924 — Continued 


Destination,  and  point  of 

Date 

Rate 
per  100 

Destination,  and  point  of 
origin 

Date 

Rate 
per  100 

origin 

pounds 

pounds 

Richmond,  Va.: 

St.  Louis,  Mo.: 

From  Chase  City,  Va. 

Cents 

From  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cents 

(hogsheads)3 

Jane    1, 1913 
June  25,1918 

21.0 

(hogsheads) . 

June    1, 1913 

17.5 

28.5 

Oct.    26,1914 

.     18.4 

Aug.  31, 1920 

33.0 

Sept.  20, 1917 

26.5 

Jan.     1, 1922 

29.5 

Juno  2o,  1918 

33.0 

From  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Feb.  29,1920 

33.5 

(hogsheads) 

June    1, 1913 

27.5 

July  15,1920 

34.0 

May    3, 1915 

29.0 

Aug.  26, 1920 

47.5 

June  25,1918 

36.5 

Jan.     1, 1922 

43.0 

Mar.    7,1919 

42.0 

Juiy     1,1922 

42.5 

Dee.  31, 1919 

42.5 

From  Lexington,  Ky. 

Aug.  2ti,  1920 
July     1, 1921 

59.5 
61.0 

(hogsheads) 

June    1, 1913 
June  25,1918 

27.5 

34.5 

Nov.    1,1921 

59.0 

Aug.  26,1920 

46.0 

Nor.  15, 1921 

61.0 

Mar.  28,1922 

41.5 

Jan.     1, 1922 

53.0 

Winston  Salem,  N.  C: 

Mar.  28, 1922 

54.5 

From  Chase  City,  Va. 

July     1, 1922 
Aug.    1, 1922 

61.0 
54.5 

June     1,1913 
June  25, 1918 

23.0 

29.0 

From  Darlington,  S.  C. 

Aug.  26, 1920 

36. 5 

(hogsheads) 

June    1, 1913 

36.0 

Jan.     1, 1922 

33.0 

J  mi.     1,1916 

40.0 

From  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

June  25,1918 

50.0 

(hogsheads) 

June    1, 1913 

33.0 

Aug.  26,  1920 

62.5 

June  25, 1918 

41.5 

Jan.     1, 1922 

56.5 

Feb.  29,1920 

42.5 

From  Lexington,  Ky. 

Aug.  26,1920 

53.0 

(hogsheads) 

June    1, 1913 

27.5 

Jan.     1,1922 

17.  5 

May    3, 1915 

29.0 

Mar.    4,1922 

55.0 

June  25,  1918 

36.5 

From  Lexington,  Ky. 

Mar.    7,1919 

42  0 

(hogsheads) 

Juno    1,1913 

33.0 

Dec.  31,1919 

42.5 

Juno  25,1918 

41.5 

Aug.  26,  1920 

70.5 

Feb.  29, 1920 

42.5 

NOV.    1,  1921 

59.5 

Aug.  26,1920 

53.0 

Nov.  15, 1921 

70.5 

Jan.     1, 1922 

47.5 

Jan.      1, 1922 

53.5 

Mar.    4,1922 

55.0 

Mar.  28,1922 

54.5 

July     1, 1922 

61.0 

Aug.     1,1922 

51.  5 

From  Tarboro,  N.  C. 

(hogsheads) 

June    1, 1913 
June  25, 1918 

25.  0 

31.5 

Aug.  26, 1920 

39.5 

Jan.      1, 1922 

35.5 

Feb.  14,1922 

36.0 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  information  furnished  by  the  Interstate! 
Commerce  Commission  except  as  noted.    The  rates  last  shown  are  thoso  in  effect  during  June,  1924. 

•Rate  supplied  by  the  Virginia  State  Corporation  Commission. 


Table  738. — Index  numbers  showing  changes  in  freight  rates  of  SO  representative 
agricultural  products,  by  months,  19QO-19S3 

[Average  for  year  1913=100] 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 
age 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.tt. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct 

P.ct. 

1900...- 

105.7 

105.7 

103.8 

103.4 

103.7 

103.6 

103.7 

103.5 

103.4 

103.5 

103.9 

103.9 

104.0 

1901..- 

103.8 

104.4 

104.4 

104.4 

104.3 

103.  5 

103.  1 

103.1 

103.1 

103.4 

103.9 

103.9 

103.8 

1902 

103.9 

103.9 

103.9 

103.9 

103.7 

103.6 

103.3 

103.1 

102  8 

102.7 

102.7 

103.  6 

103.4 

1903 

103.9 

103.6 

103.5 

103.5 

103.1 

102.9 

103.0 

102.9 

102.8 

102.6 

102.9 

103.7 

103.2 

1904.... 

103.5 

102.7 

102.1 

102.0 

90.8 

101.9 

102.3 

102.3 

102.3 

102.3 

102.3 

105.2 

101.6 

1905 

101.4 

101.8 

101.7 

101.9 

101.5 

101.  0 

100.8 

100.7 

100.8 

100.8 

100.8 

100.  8 

101.2 

1906 

101.0 

101.0 

101.  0 

101.0 

101.0 

101.0 

100.8 

100.3 

100.1 

100.1 

100.1 

100.2 

100.6 

1907... . 

100.2 

98.3 

100.2 

100.4 

100.3 

100.3 

100.4 

100.2 

99.9 

99.7 

99.7 

99.7 

99.9 

1908.-.. 

99.7 

99.7 

99.7 

99.7 

99.9 

100.  1 

10ft  1 

100.5 

100.5 

100.0 

100.4 

100.4 

100.1 

1908 

100.0 

100.0 

99.9 

99.9 

99.9 

99.9 

99.9 

100.0 

100.1 

100.1 

99.9 

99.9 

100.0 

1910...- 

99.9 

100.3 

100.3 

100.3 

100.3 

100.5 

100.5 

100.5 

100.5 

100.5 

100.5 

100.4 

100.4 

Mil.... 

100.4 

100.4 

100.4 

100.4 

100.4 

100.4 

100.4 

100.4 

100.4 

100.4 

100.4 

100.5 

100.4 

1912 

100.5 

100.4 

100.4 

100.4 

100.4 

100.4 

100.4 

100.4 

100.4 

100.5 

100.5 

100.5 

100.4 

1913.... 

100.5 

100.5 

100.  5 

100.5 

100.5 

100.5 

100.2 

99.5 

99.3 

99.3 

99.3 

99.3 

100.0 

1914 

99.3 

99.4 

99.4 

99.4 

99.4 

99.4 

99.4 

99.4 

99.4 

99.4 

99.6 

99.6 

99.4 
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Table  738. — Index  numbers  showing  changes  in  freight  rates  of  50  representative 
agricultural  products,  by  months,  1900-1923 — Continued 

[Average  for  year  1913=100] 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Aver- 
age 

P.et. 

p.  a. 

p.  a. 

P.  a. 

p.  a. 

P..ct. 

P.  ct. 

p.  a. 

P.et. 

P.et. 

P.et. 

P.  ct. 

P.et. 

1615 

99.7 

100.0 

100.2 

100.2 

100.3 

100.3 

100.3 

100.3 

100.3 

100.5 

100.4 

100.4 

100.2 

1916 

100.0 

109.6 

100.6 

100.6 

100.6 

100.6 

100.6 

100.6 

100.7 

100.7 

100.7 

10X17 

109.6 

1917 

100.7 

100.7 

100.8 

100.8 

100.8 

100.8 

100.8 

101.6 

101.9 

102  2 

102.4 

102.4 

101.3 

1918 

102.4 

102.4 

102.4 

103.2 

193.3 

108.8 

130.7 

130.7 

130.7 

130.5 

130.3 

130.3 

117.1 

1818.— 

130.3 

13a  3 

130.4 

130.5 

130.5 

130.8 

130.8 

130.5 

130.7 

131.4 

131.4 

131.6 

130.8 

1829—. 

(131.8 

131.8 

132.1 

132.1 

132.1 

131.9 

13L7 

140.2 

176.1 

176.1 

176.1 

176. 3 

14714 

3/821.... 

176.8 

176.8 

177.3 

177.8 

177.8 

177.8 

177.7 

177.4 

177.2 

176.1 

175.8 

175.8 

177.0 

1922 

161.5 

161.4 

161.4 

161.7 

161.  5 

158.  2 

158.0 

158.0 

158.3 

158  2 

158.2 

158.2 

15&  2 

»28 

158.2 

158.2 

158.2 

168.2 

158.2 

158.2 

158.2 

158.2 

158.2 

158.2 

158.2 

158.2 

158.2 

1924 

158.2 

158.2 

158.2 

158.2 

158.  2 

158.2 

158.2 

158.2 

158.2 

158.2 

158.2 

158.2 

158.2 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research. 

The  commodities  and  rates  on  which  this  index  is  based  will  be  found  in  the  Yearbook,  1922,  pp.  1013-18. 
Except  for  the  following  corrections  of  rates  In  effect  Jan.  1, 1923,  no  changes  in  the  rates  used  in  the  index 
took  place  during  1923  and  1924. 

Cents  per 
100  pounds 

Eate  on  potatoes  from  Greeley,  Colo.,  to  Chicago  should  be 65 

Bate  on  potatoes  from  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  to  St.  Louis  should  bo 69 

Bats' ob  eggs  from  Petaluma,  Calif.,  to  Chicago  3hould  he 260 

Bate  on  corn  from  Sperry,  Iowa,  to  Los  Angeles  City  should  be 66 

Eate  on  wheat  from  Pana,  111.,  to  New  York  should  be 41.5 

Bate  on  cattle  from  Amanllo,  Tex.,  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  should  be 47 

Eate  on  cattle  from  Qarretson,  S.  Dak.,  to  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  should  be 29 

Table  739. — Freight  rates,  ocean:  Wheat  per  bushel  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Continent  from,  the  United  States,  Canada,  Argentina,  India,  and  Australia  for 
1913,  1923,  and  1924 


Month 


United  States 


North 
Atlantic 
ports  -i 


1913  1923  1924 


New  York  > 


1913  1923  1921 


New 
Orleans8 


1923  1924 


North 
Pacific 
ports* 


1923  1924 


Canada 


1923  1924 


Argentina 


1913  1923  1924 


India 


1913  1923  1924 


Australia 


1913  1923  1924 


Jan... 
Feb_. 
Mar_. 
Apr.. 

May. 
June- 
July.. 
Ang.. 

Sept.. 
Oet_. 
N6v„ 
Deo.. 


Average.     8 


cts.  as 


as. 


Cts. 
25 
27 
25 
20 

19 
18 
19 
19 

25 
27 
29 
28 


10 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Compiled  from  Reports  of  the  International  Institute 
ol  Agriculture,  except  as  otherwise  indicated.  The  above  rates  were  originally  quoted  in  shillings;  con- 
versions made  on  the  basis  of  the  average  monthly  rate  of  exchange,  except  in  1913,  when  exchange  w as 
at  par. 

1  Average  of  principal  North  Atlantic  ports,  including  New  York. 

•  New  York  to  Liverpool. 

>  From  U.  S.  Shipping  Board. 

*  Average  of  principal  North  Paciff*  ports. 
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FERTILIZER  MATERIALS  AND  FERTILIZER 
Table  740. — Pyrites:  Production  and  price,  1917-1928 

PRODUCTION 


State 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Long  tons 
20,000 
23,242 
115,817 
24,596 

Long  tons 
18, 817 
31,315 
111,861 
24,369 
63,982 

7,674 

9,846 

143,427 

Long  ions 
17,474 
34,412 
128,803 
13,353 
60,644 

Long  tons 
26,523 

Long  tons 
7,290 

Long  tons 

Long  tons 

128,114 

98,262 

(') 

30,763 

11,000 

Ohio 

13,218 
170,382 

4,609 

119, 164 

26,053 

16,236 

138 

100,646 

(') 

190 

115,407 

63,204 

25,842 

51,576 

Total ■„ - 

482,662 

464,494 

420,647 

310,777 

157,118 

169,043 

181,628 

AVERAGE  PEICE  PER  TON 

State 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Dollars 
5.38 
6.69 
2.88 
3.66 

Dollars 
6.15 
858 
4.48 
3.52 
6.61 

9.02 
4.08 
5.86 

DoUars 
4.88 
10.16 
4.12 
3.49 
7.73 

DoUars 
4.84 

DoUars 
2.53 

DoUars 

DoUars 

4.05 

4.76 

8  51 

2.24 

8.09 

3.66 

7.48 

.74 

9.24 

6.07 

4.32 

5.62 

3.19 

4.36 

6.37 

5.69 

6.08 

6.14 

4.63 

3.97 

3.64 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  reports  of  the   Geological  Survey. 
Figures  for  1904-1916  are  published  in  the  Yearbook  for  1923. 
'  California  and  Virginia  produced  170,300  long  tons. 

Table  741. — Phosphate  rock:    Production,  by  States,  based  on  the  quantity  mar- 
keted, 1980-1923 


1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

State  and  item 

Quantity 

Value 
per 
ton 

Quantity 

Value 
per 
ton 

Quantity 

Value 
per 
ton 

^Quantity 

Value 
per 
Jon 

Florida: 

Long  tons 
400,249 
13,953 

2,956,182 

DoUs. 
11.31 
13.66 
4.99 

Long  tons 

175,774 

4,419 

1, 599, 835 

Dolls. 

10.28 
4.56 
6.88 

Long  tons 

188,084 

446 

1,870,063 

DoUs. 
6.96 
7.85 
3.76 

Long  tons 

199,  516 

2,348,137 

DoUs. 
6.37 

3.40 

Total 

3,369,384 

5.78 

1,780,028 

8.86 

2,058,593 

4.05 

2, 547, 653 

-3.68 

South  Carolina: 

44,141 

8.32 

1,600 

5.50 

Tennessee: 

656,177 
78,671 

7.96 
6.59 

262,543 
25,163 

6.60 
5.81 

344,231 
9,078 

5.97 
5.71 

» 427, 799 
919 

6.46 

6.14 

Total 

634,848 

7.79 

277,706 

6.63 

353,309 

6.96 

1  428, 118 

6.47 

Other  States 

65,609 

5.47 

"   6,291 

4.11 

4,481 

4.39 

30,336 

6.79 

Grand  total 

4,  103,  982 

6.11 

2,064,026 

5.95 

A  417, 883 

4.34 

3,006,706 

3.83 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  reports  of  Geological  Survey.    Figures 
for  1891-1919  are  published  in  the  Yearbook  for  1923. 
•  Includes  brown  rock  from  Kentucky. 
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Table  742. — Lime,  for  agricultural  purposes:    Production  and  value,  1916—1928 

PRODUCTION 


State 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Short  tons 

592 

6,386 

Short  tons 
1,791 
6,196 

Short  tons 
1,947 
850 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

659 

2,756 

(') 

3,401 
241. 

9,553 

109,468 

4,500 

2,297 

1,303 

5,868 

3,475 

J.182 

5,017 

4,926 

(') 

10,243 
86,633 
5,073 
4,317 
5,002 

9,588 

29,997 

246,608 

1,904 

502 

44,335 

21,999 

954 

10,931 

8,017 

68,807 

3,089 

193 

2,208 

6,931 

40,001 

200,073 

3,311 

2,201 

34,444 

16,053 

241 

1,555 

8,763 
76, 770 
4,673 
1,123 
4,154 

6,206 

27,  696 

232,  831 

730 

2,072 

35,  712 

25,  253 

433 

4,698 

7,810 
64,193 
4,552 
1,891 
2,997 

3,323 

11, 195 

202,830 

377 

752 

26,974 

17,449 

356 

2,280 

8,207 
50,543 
2,902 

8,912 
44,053 
4,628 
1,081 
2,078 

2,751 

25,332 

137, 460 

1,392 

1,111 

16,420 

15,287 

657 

3,192 

7,678 

41,109 

3,960 
1,0H 

6,617 

12,649 

49,527 

318,  722 

2,080 

1,276 

38,751 
41, 507 

W 

3,917 

16,969 

152, 667 

614 

1,278 

21,  793 

17,  746 

145 

6,768 

3,668 

Ohio 

17,497 

Pennsylvania 

112,011 
1,325 

1,571 

21,294 

16,719 

8,291 

6,329 

Total.. 

612, 461 

487, 370 

390,224 

436,  982 

350,  454 

284,290 

272,127 

238,101 

475 
922 

75 
357 

1,066 

927 

823 

1,650 

599 

1,466 

Total 

613,  527 

488,297 

391,  047 

438,632 

351,851 

284,722 

272,726 

'240,561 

VALUE 


Dollars 

2,246 

31, 974 

Dollars 

9,816 

32,447 

Dollars 
17,436 
8,304 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

4,988 

35, 774 

.    14, 598 
790 

39,729 

407,930 

12,226 

12, 143 

6,122 

49, 461 

33, 210 

11,328 

39,741 

42,889 

(i) 

35, 216 
463,081 
18, 185 
26,844 
18, 978 

40,640 

101,  205 

1,218,316 

9,835 

1,380 

235,568 

106, 892 

5,024 

74,938 

46,168 

634,852 

35, 460 

1,706 

12,268 

27,868 

275,  501 

1,  343,  636 

15,  333 

8,288 

232,204 

116,  654 

.  502 

10,267 

59, 558 

656,  704 

25,  532 

8,540 

21,997 

34,574 

212, 156 

1,  706,  027 

6,020 

15,474 

290,032 

191, 125 

4,754 

49, 495 

39, 157 
614, 097 
26,096 
20,770 
23,920 

23,912 
99,  219 
1,  792, 948 
2,465 
5,157 

208,190 

160,091 

1,824 

25,944 

51,978 

441,085 

15,082 

48,283 
351, 482 
19,163 
11, 736 
18,382 

22,613 

177,  571 

1,021,092 

11,  752 

6,262 

109,968 

101,  075 

4,523 

21,814 

38,256 

374, 125 

Massachusetts 

14,042 
10,978 

22,202 

44,891 

224,120 

1,  036, 222 

4,410 

3,864 

147,843 
160, 969 

(') 

30,334 

125, 844 

1,  183,  361 

5,217 

7,687 

161, 653 
136,  982 
'       666 
64,154 

25,659 

Ohio 

127,788 

Pennsylvania 

838,010 
11,691 

10,781 

153, 152 

112,374 

65,884 

49, 010 

Total 

2,  219, 888 

2,470,408 

2, 692,  519 

3,  330, 449 

3, 077, 000 

2, 230, 359 

2,  001,  231 

1,  808,  528 

8,313 
11,392 

1,500 
5,651 

4,513 

6,323 

6,329 

14,590 

3,851 

9,493 

Total _ 

2,224,401 

2,475,731 

2,  698,  848 

3, 345, 039 

3, 096, 705 

2, 237, 510 

2,  005, 082 

1, 825, 519 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  reports  of  Geological  Survey. 

'  Included  in  other  States. 

>  Totals  include  Texas  production  of  984  tons,  valued  at  $7,498. 
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Tablk  748. — Lime  and  peat,  for  fertilizer:  Production  and  value,  Untied  States, 

1908-1923 


Year 

Quantity 

Value 

Hydrated 
lime 

Limestone 
pulverized 

Peat 

Hydrated 
lime 

Limestone 
pulverized 

Peat 

1908 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 
23,000 
26,768 
37,024 
51,  733 
41,080 
28,460 

37,729 
38,304 
48, 106 
92,263 
79,  S73 

54,690 
63,272 
29,460 
57,  747 
57,907 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 
121, 210 

1909 

118, 891 
140,209 

1910 

1911 

174,290 
200,000 
408,627 

615, 197 

810, 399 

1,066,376 

1,040,248 

1,091,918 

1, 392, 914 
1, 364,  260 
1,311,520 
1, 195,  000 
1,278,770 

205, 006 
311,702 
493, 718 

688,  961 

893,  530 

1, 146,  582 

1, 352,  397 

1, 626, 292 

2,409,460 
2,724,209 
2, 365,  339 
2, 160,  435 
2, 160,  249 

257,  204 

1812 

186,022 

1913 

169,600 

249,899 
258,447 
336, 004 

1914- 

126, 136 

548,692 

1915 

1916 

184,  944 
177,  815 
181, 890 

198, 165 
148, 981 
142,  582 
150,  423 
131, 443 

869,654 
1, 114, 369 
1,  452,  436 

1,784,110 
1,  525, 950 
1,  297, 192 
1,254,894 
1, 176, 637 

1917 

658,500 

1918 

775,313 
557, 240 

1919 

1920- 

773,635 
251, 046 
369,165 
351,641 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  reports  of  Geological  Survey. 

Table  744. — Phosphate  rock,  pyrites,  and  marl:  Production  and  value  for  fertilizer, 

United  States,  1900-1928 


Quantity 

Value 

Year 

Phosphate 
rock 

Pyrites 

Marli 

Phosphate 
rock 

Pyrites 

Marl 

1900. 

Long  ions 
1,491,216 
1,483,723 
1, 490,  314 
1,581,576 
1,874,428 

1, 947, 190 
2, 080,  957 
2,  265,  343 
2,386,138 
2,  330, 152 

2,654,988 
3,053,279 
2, 973,  332 
3,111,221 
2,734,043 

1, 836,  667 
1,982,385 
2, 584,  287 
2, 490,  760 

2,  271,  983 

4, 103, 982 
2, 064,  025 
2,417,883 

3,  006,  706 

Louq  torn 

204,615 

» 241, 691 

*  207, 874 

«  233, 127 

207,081 

253,000 
261,  422 
247,387 
222,598 
247,  070 

241,012 
301,  458 
360,928 
341,338 
336,662 

394,124 
439, 132 
482,  862 
464,  404 
420,  647 

310,  777 
157, 118 
169, 043 
181,  628 

Short  tons 
60,000 
99,880 
12, 439 
34,  211 
18,989 

38,026 
19,104 
14,091 
8,469 
21,814 

Dollars 

5, 359,  248 
5, 316, 403 
4,  693, 444 
5, 319,  294 
6,580,875 

C,  763,  403 

8,  579,  437 
10,653,568 
11,399,124 

10,  772, 120 

10,917,008 

11,  900,  693 
11, 675, 774 
11, 796,  231 

9,  608, 041 

5, 413, 449 
5, 896, 993 
7, 771, 084 
8,214,463 
11,  691,  268 

25, 079, 572 
12,270,070 
10, 482,  846 
11,  576,  049 

Dollars 
749,  991 

1,257,879 
947,  089 

1, 109,  818 
814,808 

938,  492 
931,  305 
794, 949 
857,113 
1,028,157 

977, 978 
1,164,871 
1, 334,  269 
1, 286,  081 
1, 283,  346 

1,674,933 
2, 038,  002 
2,  593,  035 
2,644,515 
2,  558, 172 

1,  696, 961 
711,432 
671,241 
661,  000 

Dollars 
30,000 

1901 

124,880 

1902 

12,741 

1903 

22, 521 

1904 

13,145 

1905 

16,494 

1906 

7,341 

1907 

8,429 

1908 

4,330 

1909„ 

45,053 

1910 

1911  <. 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 :. 

1916 

68,088 
73,  900 
98,604 
91, 437 

97, 487 
59,  730 
67,  777 
99,  410 

144, 768 

1817 •- 

165,223 

1918 

261,082 

1919 

327, 294 

1920 

322,339 

192k 

195,  743 

1922 

203, 196 

1923 

328, 932 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  report  of  Geological  Survey. 
for  1880-1899  arc  published  in  Yearbook  for  1923. 

1  Calcareous  marl,  1916-1923. 

a  Includes  production  of  natural  sulphur. 
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Table  745. — Fish   scrap    (acidulated):  Production   in   Atlantic   and    Gulf   coast 

districts,  1912-1923 


Year 

The  North 

North 
Carolina 

Florida 

Texas 

Georgia 

Total,  Ave 
districts 

3912 

Short  tons 
12, 838 
31,648 
12,  1«2 
5,  268 
5,  215 
5,637 

19, 412 
30,080 
33,900 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 
12,  a38 

1913 

2.039 
3;  689 
3,045 
5,110 
7,478 

6,  524 
0,784 
3,900 

16,800 
2,120 

68, 019 

33,687 

1914 

1,190 

788 
2,400 
2,336 

2,700 
5,030 
3,800 
1,200 
2,120 
24,829 

1,544 

1,273 

1,800 

.865 

2,646 
4,420 
3,000 

17,985 

1916 

10,374 

1916 

14,525 

1917 

1,345 

1,905 

750 

6,000 

1,890 

17,661 

1918 

33,187 

1919.                                 

47,070 

1920 

49,600 

1921                                          -  - 

1  57,890 

1922 

4,240 

1923 

232, 161 

16,  318 

12,  815 

354,142 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  The  American  Fertilizer  Handbook. 
1  Includes  37,558  tons  produced  in  Chesapeake  district. 


Table  746. — Fish  scrap  (dried):  Production  in  Atlantic  coast  districts,  1912-1923 


Year 

Chesa- 
peake 

The  North 

North 
Carolina 

Florida 

Total,  four 
districts 

1912 

Short  tons 
61,000 
29,358 
21,936 
19,301 
21,258 
14,584 

12,221 
12,340 
18,750 
2,200 

Short  tons 

6,655 

2,744 

1,604 

824 

Short  tons 

7,250 

2,175 

065 

1,289 

Short  tons 
160 
245 

Short  tons 
165,660 

1913                         

34,522 

1914...  .                   

24,205 

1915 

21,414 

1916 

1,200 

762 

366 

22,458 

1917                                     

292 

,%  187 

3,460 
2,763 
1,240 
2,112 
1,757 
30, 398 

20,825 

1818                

16,047 

1919..                                 

15,103 

1920                 

19,980 

1921...                          

22,898 

27,210 

1922                                       

1,320 
5,803 

3,077 

1823 ._- 

258, 378 

40,267 

334, 846 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  iiesearch.    Compiled  from  The  American  Fertiliser  Handbook. 
'  Includes  595  tons  produced  in  Texas  district. 
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Table  747. — Fertilizer  materials:  Imports  into  the  United  States,  1912-1924 


Bane  dost  and  bone 
ash 

Kainit 

Manure  salts 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

19l2 

Tons 

33,864 

33,337 

41,450 

23,428 

20,466 

14,305 
8,611 
4,138 
7,340 

27,413 

18,234 
52,933 
66,820 

Dollars 
830, 616 
801, 713 

1, 034,  636 
584,748 
524,183 

386,541 
286,764 
117,  690 
306,301 
1,  317, 876 

495,445 
1,380,413 
1,783,634 

Tons 

485,132 

466,795 

541,846 

79,004 

64 

Dollars 
2, 399, 761 
2,154,977 
2, 679, 619 
444,760 
1,795 

Tons 
192,738 
171,  802. 
261,  342 

66,062 
2,271 

324 
190 

Dollars 
1,814,071 

1913 

1,794,058 
2, 767, 241 

1914.. 

1915  ..              

760,699 

1916 : 

41,825 

1917    .                             

7,794 

1918  . 

8,872 

1920           

274,  761 
204,834 

83.571 
168,514 
181,288 

6,665,660 
4,882,974 

686,338 
1,048,054 
1,080,132 

249,348 
123,273 

81,442 

•244,780 

267,263 

8,319,630 

1921. 

4, 164, 817 

1922 - 

957,443 

1923                 

2,398,098 

1924 

2,980,902 

Ammonia  sulphate 

Potash 

Year  ended  June  30— 

Muriate 

Sulphate 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

1912.. 

Tons 

66,906 

54,089 

74,444 

57,048 

19, 610 

8,176 
3,983 
1,964 
2,687 
2,537 

6,356 

1,785 
6,848 

Dollars 
4,143,417 
3,655,413 
4,888,563 
3, 208, 162 
1,371,007 

847,271 
467,999 
278,469 
343,107 
226,300 

314,286 
116,686 
337,032 

Tons 
215,  957 
201,220 
237,886 
102,  732 
2,130 

606 

723 

1,677 

110, 324 

49, 911 

131,423 
150,461 
120,646 

f  Dollars 
7,235,718 
6, 782,  056 
7,915,523 
3,  666, 118 
461,431 

174,806 

195, 164 

201,307 

11,038,173 

5, 290, 196 

5, 549, 580 
4,759,134 
3,836,623 

Tons 
44)476 

42,  745 
45, 139 
21,862 
2,423 

661 

135 

137 

6,356 

12,081 

45,280 
51,776 
68,399 

Dollars 
1, 826, 836 

1913 i 

1,753,488 

1914 

1,897,740 

1916 

1,871,761 

1916 

197,808 

1917 

20,538 

1918 - 

19,837 

1919 

23,304 

1920 

1,073,322 

1921.           

1,669,998 

1922 

2,085,348 

1923 

2,109,966 

1924:. 

2,686,129 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  the  Monthly  Summaries  of  Foreign 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

1  Includes  "  Other  potash-bearing  substances' '  amounting  to  20,734  tons  and  valued  at  $238,661 . 
Table  748. — Guano:  Imports  into  the  United  States,  1900-1924 


Year  ended  June  30— 


Quantity 


Value 


Year  ended  June  30 


Quantity       Value. 


1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 

1906. 

1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 

1910 
1911. 
1912. 


Tons 
4,756 
4,590 
8,790 
16,237 
23,872 

33,490 
18, 147 
22,681 
27,665 


52,330 
29,516 
34,706 


Dollars 

66,966 

36,  617 

144,  599 

201, 416 

319, 793 

616,881 
208,660 
342,295 
352,  350 
880,334 

845,765 
593.  306 


1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 

1918. 
1919. 
1920. 
1921. 
1922. 

1923. 

1924. 


Tons 
19,075 

21,887 
20,945 
15,837 
3,663 

Dollars 
340,918 
786,833 
534,391 
425,377 
73,  398 

10,096 
8,218 
18,796 
37, 570 
1,306 

287,44c 

293,425 

1,650,098 

3,158,064 

48,875 

»4,982 

'  191, 659 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  Monthly  Summaries  of  Foreign  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

i  Included  in  all  other  fertilizers.  '  Beginning  Jan.  1, 1924. 
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Table  749. — Certain  fertilizer  materials  produced  and  consumed,  1904-1923 


Production ' 

Con- 
sump- 
tion of 
sulphate 
of  am- 
monia 2 

Sulphuric  acid 

Sulphate 
of  am- 
monia 2 

Potash, 
crude  3 

Produc- 
tion* 

Consump- 
tion* 

Year  beginning  July  1 

Year 

Imports  for  con- 
sumption fl 

Exports, 
domestic  * 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantitj 

Value 

1904 

Short  Ions 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 
717, 406 

Short  tons 
692, 904 

Short  tons 
145 
138 
63 
19 
19 

18 
19 
24 
72 
3,362 

3,691 
3,143 
334 
14, 113 
5,670 

4,611 
5, 183 
2,458 
9,072 

8,598 

Dollars 
4,151 
3, 755 
1,861 
1,087 
660 

1,063 
526 
639 

2,291 
40,559 

44,608 

61, 352 

6,617 

358,904 

100,  489 

79,204 
93,937 
54,717 
150, 440 
144,  376 

Short  tons 

Dollars 

1905 

05,296 
75,000 
99,309 
83,400 

106,600 
116,000 
127,  000 
165, 000 
195,000 

183,000 
250,049 
288,265 
325,  670 
379, 278 

403,  223 
499, 463 
358,500 
522,000 
619,000 

1906 

1907 

1908 

3,366 

•     2,541 
2,889 
3,501 
4,895 
6,066 

23,386 
41, 010 
29,302 
33, 827 
23,707 

16, 167 
9,300 
6,990 
3,631 
5,182 

80,327 

61,899 
60,537 
71, 877 
89,783 
125,892 

516,436 

1,990,532 

961,888 

1909 

149, 414 
208,342 
221, 633 
224,542 
260,  775 

268,010 
248, 374 
337,  962 
375,  588 
484,875 

261,994 
251,994 
210,000 
•285,000 
395,000 

995,384 

841, 935 

1910 

1911__  .. 

1912___-__ 

1813 

1914 

1,405,768 

1,  276,  715 

1915 

4,374 
35,  739 
126,  961 
207,686 

116, 634 
166, 834 
25,485 
25, 176 
39,029 

1916 

1917 

1, 119, 907 
805,430 

778,287 
446,380 

1918 

1919 
1920 

1,877,394 

1, 568, 577 

1921 
1922 
1923 

1, 319, 582 
1,423,917 
2, 401, 207 

1, 143, 850 
1,  589, 809 
1, 817,  234 

265,560 
156,204 
184,335 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research. 
1  Production  for  all  purposes. 
3  The  American  Fertilizer  Handbook. 
3  Geological  Survey. 


4  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

'  Bureau  of  1'oreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

8  Estimated. 


Table  750. — Fertilizer  materials:  Average  wholesale  ■"rice  191S—1924- 
AMMONIATE3 


Ammonia 
sulphate, 
domestic, 
spot, 
per  100 
pounds 

Blood,    dried,    12  per 
cent  ammonia,  f.o.b., 
per  short  ton ' 

Fish  scrap, 
dried,  11 
per  cent 
ammonia, 
14  per  cent 
bone  phos- 
phate, 
f.o.b.  fish 
factory, 
per  short 
ton' 

Fish,  wet, 
acidulated, 
6  per  cent 
ammonia, 
3  per  cent 
phosphoric 
acid,  f.o.b. 

fish 

factory, 

per  short 

ton 

Soda, 
nitrate, 
spot,  95 
per  cent 
per  100 
pounds 

Cottonseed, 

Year 

New  York 

Chicago 

ammonia 

meal, 

f.  o.  b.  mill, 

per  short 

ton 

1913 : 

Dollars 
3.03 
2.73 
3.34 
3.82 

5.99 
5.70 
4.58 
5.01 

2.42 
3.01 
3.18 
2.71 

Dollars 
34.56 
38.52 
34.08 
38.76 

67.20 
83.40 
74.76 
90.84 

39.84 

49.68 
50.28 
41.76 

Dollars  . 
32.76 
37.08 
31.68 
36.84 

63.96 
Nominal. 
Nominal. 
Nominal. 

Nominal. 
60.64 
50.64 
42.12 

Dollars 
29.12 

38.14 
36.82 
42.21 

60.14 
81.23 
73.12 

74.77 

36.16 
40.12 
45.18 
46.94 

Dollars 
16.11 

Dollars 
2.46 
2.10 
2.43 
3.21 

4.13 
4.74 
3.53 
3.52 

Z50 
2.54 
2.51 
2.49 

Dollars 

1914 

1915 

1916 

25.26 

33.70 
43.12 
36.00 
36.12 

17.10 
19.26 
22.  74 
23.34 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 .. 

41.00 

1921 

32.67 

1922 

39.60 

1923 

39.67 

1924 

37.33 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter,  average 
of  weekly  prices. 

1  Converted  from  price  per  unit.    Unit  equals  1  per  cent  in  a  ton,  or  20  pounds  of  pure  ammonia. 


1170       Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  19%4 
Table  751.— Phosphate  rock:  Average  wholesale  price  per  long  ton,  1918-1924 


Tennessee  phosphate  rock,  f.  o.  b. 
Mount  Pleasant 

South 
Carolina 
phosphate 
rock  kiln 

dried, 
f.  o.  b.  Ash- 
ley Kiver 

Florida 
land  peb- 
ble i>hos- 
phate  rock, 
68  per  cent, 
f.  o.  b.  Port 
Tampa 

Florida  high-grade 
phosphate  hard  rock 

Year 

Domestic, 
78  to  80 
percent 

75  per  cent 
guaranteed 

08  to  72 
per  cent s 

77  per  cent, 
f.  o.  b.  Flor- 
ida ports 

75  per  rent, 
Tampa 

1913...           

Dollars 
5.26 
5.25 
5.25 
5.25 

5.48 

6.56 

10.50 

13.42 

15.25 
Nominal. 
Nominal. 
Nominal. 

Dollars 
4.88 
4.88 
4.38 
4.88 

4.99 
6.71 
9.52 

10.82 

8.90 
6.90 
7.50 
6.65 

Dollars 
4.38 
4.38 
4.38 

4.38 

4.65 

6.81 

»7.46 

Dollars 

3.02 

3.62 

.    3.62 

3.62 

3.89 
Nominal. 
Nominal. 

Dollars 
3.49 
3.12 
3.01 

2.84 

163 

4.22 
5.00 
8.48 

5.90 
3.11 
3.05 
2.34 

Dollars 
6.00 
6.00 
5.60 
5.12 

5.42 
7.25 
9.39 
13.02 

12.02 

8.58 
7.60 
6.75 

Dollars 

1914-   

1915 r. 

1916-- 

1917 

1918- - 

1919 

7.75 

1920- - 

10.35 

1921- - 

a  74 

1922  

5.54 
5.50 
4.65 

6.23 

1923- -    . 

5.17 

1924 

•     4.18 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.     Compiled  from  O  il,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter,  average 
of  weekly  prices. 

i  Three  months. 

*  Grade  changed  to  70  per  cent  1922  and  subsequently. 

Table  752. — Fertilizer,  commercial:  Sold  in  cotton  Slates,  based  on  sale  of  fertilizer 

tags,  1918-192  Jt 


State 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Short  tons 

429,999 

1, 055, 924 

1, 064, 886 

978, 175 

204, 712 

1  306,  880 

114,  312 

118,  430 

58,000 
88,600 
113,370 
85,000 

Short  tons 
421,436 
1, 109, 070 
1, 033, 887 
1, 063,  841 

250,  613 

i  298,  007 

120,  377 

97,724 

46,000 
63,  373 
108,430 
70,000 

Short  tons 
465, 227 
1,  222, 103 
1,  253,  890 
1, 039, 048 

272,  31C 

391, 170 

166, 903 

95,863 

50, 700 
60,036 
112, 102 

77,888 

Short  tons 
369, 490 
831,084 
615, 488 
556,  573 

289, 857 
179,  547 
94,572 
38,760 

19,204 
14.650 
84, 044 
8,022 

Short  tons 
449,  942 

1,035,430 
504,000 
535,084 

329,  668 

298,147 

169,  937 

66,470 

33,420 

40,325 

96,992 

7,900 

ShoJt  loni 
302,  211 

1, 190,  583 
678,  612 
677,040 

379, 000 
434,374 
253,811 
107,368 

76,000 
74,  774 
112, 656 

Short  tons 
343,  792 

North  Carolina— . 
South  Carolina... 

1,  306, 941 
878,993 
690, 075 

Florida 

379,000 

434,  374 

Mississippi 

253,811 
107,  368 

76. 800 

74,  774 

Tennessee 

117, 137 

Total 

4,  618, 188 

4, 6ts,  758 

5,  222,  246 

3, 101,  791 

3,  567,  315 

4,  286, 429 

4,  780, 783 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Esti- 
mates.   Figures  for  1914-1917  are  published  in  Yearbook,  1923. 

Cottonseed  meal  not  included. 


Table  753. — Fertilizer  used  on  cotton,  1988-1924. 


Area  in 

cotton 

Fertilizer  used 

Value 

State 

Jane  25 

Fertilized 

Average  per  acre 

Total 

Average  price  per 
ton 

Total 

Average  per  aero 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 

1,000 

acres 

74 

1,687 

2,005 

3.S44 

171 
3,190 
3,392 
1,464 

14,440 

3,120 

1,221 

394 

3,400 

»235 
130 
70 

1,000 

acres 

92 

1,822 

2,185 

3,767 

111 
3,190 
3,256 
1,537 

15, 595 

3,058 

1,184 

453 

3,672 

«266 

179 

140 

1,000 

acres 

70 

1,653 

1,784 

3,575 

150 

•   2,807 

1,492 

566 

722 

967 

366 

12 

34 

1,000 

acres 

90 

1,804 

2,076 

3,579 

101 
2,807 
1,498 

768 

1,248 

1,070 

533 

18 

18 

Pounds 
385 
445 
310 
25Q 

250 
280 
190 
190 

190 

188 
210 
200 

160 

Pounds 
440 
450 
345 
270 

200 
238 
200 

175 

175 
177 
205 
170 

150 

Tons 
13, 475 

367, 792 
276,520 
446,875 

18,  750 
322,  805 
141, 740 

52,820 

54,340 

89,448 
38,430 

1,200 

2,560 

Tons 
19,800 
405,  900 
358,110 
483,166 

10,100 
334,033 
149, 800 

67,200 

109, 200 

94,695 

54,632 

1,446 

1,350 

Dollars 
32.00 
3a  20 

27.50 
29.80 

29.00 
30.  50 
36.00 
35.50 

34.00 
34.20 
28.50 
40.00 

32.00 

Dollars 
27.40 
26.70 
25.40 
27.00 

28.00 
29.20 
35.00 
38.50 

35.  20 
35.60 
27.50 
34.00 

29.50 

1,000 

dollars 

431 

11, 107 

7,604 

13,317 

544 
9,846 
5,103 
1,875 

1,848 
3,059 
1,095 

48 

82 

1,000 

dollars 

543 

10, 838 

9,096 

13, 045 

283 

9,754 
5,243 
2,587 

3,844 

3,371 

1,502 

49 

40 

Dollars 
6.16 
a  72 
4.26 
3.72 

3.63 
3.51 
3.42 
3.37 

2.56 
3.16 
2.99 
4.00 

2.41 

Dollars 
6.03 

6.01 

4.38 

3.64 

Florida 

2.80 

a  47 

3.50 

3.37 

3.88 

3.15 

2.82 

2.17 

2.22 

7 

150 

160 

526 

33.00 

17 

2.43 

Total 

38,  701 

40,403 

14,088 

15, 617 

258 

268 

1,  826,  745  b.  089.  955 

30.03 

28.80 

55, 959 

60,202 

3.94 

3.85 

1' 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 

1  Cottonseed  meal  and  nitrate  of  soda  are  not  included  in  the  report  for  this  State. 

1  Including  150,000  acres  in  1923  and  140,000  acres  in  1924,  planted  in  Lower  California  but  excluded  from  "  Total,  United 
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FARM  PRICES 

Table  754. — Farm  prices  of  agricultural  products,  weighted  by  calendar  and  crop  years,  1908-1924 


Grains  and  seeds 


Wheat 


Corn 


Oats 


Barley- 


Eye 


Buck- 
wheat 


Flaxseed 


Kafir 
corn 


Beans 
(dry) 


Soy- 
beans 


Cowpeas 


Clover  seed 


Timothy 
seed 


Cotton- 
seed 


Year 


1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911- 
1912- 

1913- 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 

1917. 
1918- 
1919- 
1920- 

1921- 
1922. 
1923- 
1924- 


cts. 

p.bu. 
90.4 

102.5 
98.3 
86.7 
87.5 

78.7 
88.8 
106.2 
125.4 

202.9 

204.2 
214.2 
213.6 

111.6 
99.8 
95.6 

114.9 


.§■3 


Cts. 

p.bu. 
95.6 

101.3 
91.3 
88.9 
83.2 

79. 
102. 

98. 
152.2 

206. 
208. 
221.6 
181.8 

103.1 
98.7 
93.2 


Cts. 
p.bu. 
63.8 
66.2 
61.8 
55.9 
67.5 

60.2 
71.3 
71. 

75.0 

131.8 
148.7 
151 
138.9 

67.8 
57.5 

77.9 
88.0 


a 

a 


fl 


be 

a 
a 

nH 
'Si  . 
&  fl 
&  3 


Cts. 
p.bu. 
66.4 
63.7 
53.6 
69.6 
57.0 

71.9 

72.7 

70.1 

124.2 

14' 

152.1 

150.1 

62.6 

53.4 

76.6 
83.1 


»5f 


Cts. 
p.  bu. 
48.2 
46.9 
39. 
38.9 
41.9] 

36. 

41.0 
43.1 
44.4 

63.9 
75.2 
69.7 
74.1 

34.5 
35. 
40. 
47.4 


Cls. 
p.bu. 
49.8 
43.0 
35.  5 
46.2 
34.5 

39.0 
45.9 
39.4 
53.8 

72.1 
69.4 
79.9 
51.0 

33.0 
39.1 
42.4 


Cts. 
p.bu 
58.7 
57.9 
56.7 
75.9 
67.5 

53.1 
50.9 
55.0 
70.1 

110.3 
113.5 
110.9 
109.6 


50.1 
55.  3 
71.3 


f3 


Cts. 
p.bu. 
58.2 
55.8 
61.3 
83.2 
53.2 

52. 
55.4 
54.3 
88.7 

137.8 
98.6 

125.7 
76.1 

47.4 
62.6 
57.1 


Cts. 
p.bu. 
73.9 
74.7 
73.  S 
78.2 
74.6 

63.5 
73.0 
89.3 
99.4 

160.7 
167. 
139.6 
156.4 

94.6 
70.6 
61 

84.4 


-2-3 


•a  . 

v  fl 


Cts. 
p.bu. 
74.4 
74.5 
73.4 
81.0 
69.0 

63.0 
83.4 
85.3 
114.6 

176.  5 
152.  7 
144.6 
145.0 

83.0 
67.8 

59.8 


Cts. 
p.bu. 
76.3 
74.7 
69.6 
70.6 
72.4 

72.8 
77.9 
81.6 
96.9 

155.0 
173. 8 
1.54.0 
150.3 

100.7 
88.3 
94. 

103.3 


"Sc-i 


CIS. 
p.  bu 
77.3 
72.1 
67.5 
75.4 
68.3 

76.6 
81.1 
81.5 
126.5 

167.1 
164.7 
159.  2 
120.8 

89.1 
88.  9 
96.3 


Cts. 
p.bu. 
110.3 
142. 2 
218.8 
205.9 
145.5 

118.6 
127. 
162.9 
221.1 

290.6 
347.3 
406. 
279.6 

150. 
204. 
222.0 
220.4 


Cts. 
p.bu. 
120.4 
159.0 
238.  5 
194.3 
123.5 

124.5 
134.5 
174.0 
243.5 

315.9 
353.6 
421.1 
199. 2 

164.  2 
218.2 

215.0 


Cts. 
p.bu. 


163.4 
180.3 
158.4 
130.7 

55.0 
64, 
96.3 
88.4 


Oh 


Cts. 
p.bu. 


Cts. 
p.bu. 


152.6 

182.3 
160.4 
140.4 
63.6 

54.8 
96.6 
88.  1 


221.6 
225.7 
236.9 

218.5 
222.3 
291.2 
430.4 

705.3 
611.2 
443. 
391.6 

286.1 
351.2 
400. 
363.4 


Cls. 
p.bu. 


Cts. 
p.bu. 


Cts. 
p.bu. 


220.7 
236. 8 
225.0 

217.4 
255.7 
327.2 
591 

703.7 
498.4 
440.7 
312.2 

318.0 
388.1 
363.4 


175.6 
218.0 
210.6 
215.6 

305.4 
323.2 
344.6 
279.9 

216.6 
200.0 
212.4 


164.  5 
152.0 

241.1 
241.5 
281.4 
329.0 


165.0 
199.2 
245.8 


fa 


Cts. 
p.bu. 


Cts. 
p.bu. 


151.9 
189.7 

236.2 
254.3 
319.4 
273.8 

190.7 

172 

213.6 


8.05 

9.36 

10.72 

8.86 
8.21 
8.93 
9.72 

li.  o: 

17.54 
24.34 
22.30 

10.51 
10.99 
11.63 
13.05 


•a 

Or-i 

•a  • 


Cts. 
p.  bu. 


Cts. 
p.bu. 


8.30 

11.25 

9.71 

7.75 
8.41 
9.98 
9.54 

14.48 
21.01 
28.34 
11.81 

11.14 
10.71 
12.38 


6.07 
3.88 

1.97 
2.33 
2.70 

2.61 

3.13 
3.90 
4.64 
4.21 

2.64 
2.57 
3.01 
3.24 


Cts. 

p.bu. 


Dots, 
p. ton 


4. 

6.87 

2.01 

2.13 
2.49 
2. 
2.42 

3.50 
4.19 

4 
3.29 

2.64 
2.60 
3.19 


17.99 
18.31 

22.01 
16.20 
28.99 
46.82 

62.88 
58.78 
66.99 
40.39 

28.23 
31.29 
41.75 
33.28 


DoU. 

p.  ton 


26.75 
17.12 
18.77 

22.14 
15.59 

30.25 
48.11 

64.04 
65.  62 
67.87 
28.56 

29.25 
32.13 

41.58 
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Year 


Fruits  and  vegetables 


Apples 


Year  be- 
ginning 
Jan.  1 


Year  be- 
ginning 
Junel 


Year  be- 
ginning 
June  1 


Pears 


Year  be- 
ginning 
Aug.  1 


Potatoes 


Year  be- 
ginning 
Jan.  1 


Year  be- 
ginning 
July  1 


Sweet,  potatoes 


Year  be- 
ginning 
Jan.  1 


Year  be- 
ginning 
July  1 


Cabbage 


Year  be- 
ginning 
Jan.  1 


Year  be- 
ginning 
Julyl 


Onions 


Year  be- 
ginning 
Jan.  1 


Year  be- 
ginning 
Julyl 


1908.. 
1909- . 
1910.. 
1911- 
1912.. 

1913.. 
1914.. 
Wa- 
ttle.. 

1917.. 
1918-. 
1919. 
1920. 

1921- 
1922 .. 
1923.. 
1924- . 


Cts.  p.  bu. 


Cts.  p.  bu. 


Cts.  p.  bu. 


Cts.  p.  bu. 


80.2 
70.5 

85.6 
71.2 
68.3 
85.9 

110.1 
131.9 
175.7 
151.0 

185.2 
117.1 
120.3 
119.2 


88.1 
76.6 


93.0 

62.7 
71.0 
90.7 

113.6 
137.5 
186.1 
134.4 

196.2 
107.5 
117.3 


113.3 
138.2 
111.2 

131.3 
108.7 
88.2 
115.0 

148.0 
176.6 

200.9 
22i  9 

213.5 
152.  3 
175.8 
153.7 


100.9 
109.3 
100.4 

111.2 
93.7 
82.5 

104.8 

127.4 
161.1 
185.7 
194.1 

172.2 
139.7 

165.  5 


Cts.  p.  bu. 
72.7 
73.4 
.  55.3 
81.3 
77.9 

63.0 
66.1 
54.2 
112.1 

175.1 

118.8 
147.3 
221.9 

109.7 
88.0 
87.1 
83.2 


Cts.  p.  bu. 
79.0 
57.9 
61.3 
99.6 
55.6 

70.6 
58.0 
70.8 
166.3 

122.5 
125. 6 
223.8 
131.5 

121.3 
73.9 
94.2 


Cts.  p.  bu. 


Cts.  p.  bu. 


Cts. per 

100  lbs. 


Cts.  per 
100  lbs. 


Cts.  p.  bu. 


Cts.  p.  bu. 


84.6 
•84.1 
79.1 
82.9 

111.8 

144.9 
156.0 
159.2 

117.0 
101.2 
112.7 
136.  3 


78.7 
92.2 
85.6 

84.0 
84.6 

75.4 
92.9 

122.3 

150.0 
161.7 
144.8 

110.9 
97.4 
121.7 


194.2 
163.3 
196.5 

153.1 
176.9 
148.6 
195.3 

427.2 
269.6 
321.4 
384.3 

243.5 

248.9 
287.0 
268.2 


156.6 
222.5 
127.6 

195.0 
160.1 
132.7 
444.9 

262.1 

283.4 
431.5 
218.8 

292.0 
244.0 

284.  4 


99.1 
112.1 

120.5 


126.2 
94.1 
131.5 

255.5 
152.3 
204.2 
231.9 

153.0 

229.3 
186.2 
168.7 


106.2 
129.8 
88.2 

124.0 

106.1 
104.5 
241.7 

156.7 
171.3 
257.0 
145.6 

252.5 
160.7 
181.9 
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Table  754. — Farm  prices  of  agricultural  products:  Weighted  by  calendar  and  crop  years,  1908-1924 — Continued 


Hay 

crops 

Other  commodities 

Year 

Hay  (all  loose) 

Timothy  hay 

Clover  hay 

Alfalfa  hay 

Prairie  hay 

Cotton  (lint) 

Peanuts 

Year  be- 
ginning 
Jan.  1 

Year  bo- 
ginning 
July  1 

Year  be- 
ginning 
Jan.  1 

Year  be- 
ginning 
Julyl 

Year  be- 
ginning 
Jan.  1 

Year  be- 
ginning 
Julyl 

Year  be- 
ginning 
Jan.  1 

Year  be- 
ginning 
Julyl 

Year  be- 
ginning 
Jan.  1 

Year  be- 
ginning 
Julyl 

Year  be- 
ginning 
Jan.  1 

Year  be- 
ginning 
Aug.  1 

Year  be- 
ginning 
Jan.  1 

Year  be- 
ginning 
Nov.  1 

1908 

Dollars 
per  ton 
9.94 
9.98 
11.26 
12.90 
13.16 

11.06 
11.23 
10.41 
10.47 

13.81 

18.23 
20.42 
20.55 

12.59 
11.57 
12.37 
13.36 

Dollars 

per  ton 

9.46 

Dollars 

per  ion 

Dollars 

per  ton 

Dollars 
per  ton 

Dollars 
per  ton 

Dollars 
per  ton 

Dollars 
per  ion 

Dollars 
per  ton 

Dollars 
per  Ion 

Cents  per 
pound 
9.4 
12.1 
14.0 
11.0 
11.0 

12.3 
8.7 
10.0 
15.5 

23.8 
29,6 
31.9 
25.4 

14.9 
20.6 
28.0 
24.9 

Cents  per 
pound 
9.0 
13.6 
14.0 
9.7 
11.5 

12.5 
7.4 
11.2 
17.7 

27.2 

28.8 
36.0 
17.2 

16.9 
23.5 

29.0 

Cents  per 
pound 

Cents  per 
pound 

1900. 

1910 

11.54 
14.36 
11.17 

11.49 
10.92 
10.40 
11.22 

16.30 
19.42 
21.27 
16.65 

11.74 
11.67 
12.98 

4.7 
4.6 
4.6 

46 
45 
43 

4.5 

6.5 
6.6 
8.3 

6.5 

3.8 
4.6 
6.4 
6.1 

4.6 

1911 

44 

1912 

46 

1913 

4.6 

1914 _ _ _ 

13.87 
13.09 
12.83 

18.67 
22.66 
25.13 
20.64 

14.82 
14.18 
16.53 

11.00 

14.10 
19.52 
22.25 
23.70 

15.14 
13.39 
14  05 
14.82 

12."83 
11.29 
11.33 

17.21 
2a  93 
23.69 
19.48 

14.15 

iao3 

15.14 

9.12 
9.39 
12.76 

IS.  42 
20.35 
22.70 
15.96 

10.68 
12.82 
13.64 

7.69 
7.13 

8.61 

13.31 

16.03 
16.78 
10.94 

7.62 
8.79 
8.92 

4.4 

1915 

13.32 
12.81 

15.43 
21.22 
23.95 
25.03 

15.70 
14.43 
15.33 
16.93 

8.95 
10.59 

16.61 
19.68 
21.33 
21.24 

11.07 
•11.66 
13.58 
13.72 

7.34 
7.51 

11.32 
14.61 
17. 02 
14.61 

8.07 
7.96 
9.37 
8.57 

4.3 

1916 

4.8 

1917 

7.1 

1918 _ 

6.5 

1919 : 

9.2 

1920 

4.7 

1921..  -£. 

&7 

1922. 

6.5 

1923 

6.5 

1924 

o 


I 


•8 


1. 

I 
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Table  755.—-Fam  prices  of  agricultural  products:  Weighted  by  calendar  and  crop  years,  1910-1924 


Year 


1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 

1915 

1918 
1917. 
1918 
1919. 

1920 

1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 


Livestock  and  livestock  products 


Hogs 


Year  be- 
ginning 
Jan.  1 


Dols.  per 
100  lbs. 
8.10 
6.30 

6,66 
7.44 
7.52 

6.56 
8.13 
13.46 
15.85 
16.02 

12.86 
7.81 

8.32 
7.11 
7.46 


Year  be- 
ginning 
Nov.  1 


Dols.  per 
100  lbs. 
6.61 
6.43 

7.39 
7,60 


7.61 
12.10 
15.78 
16.60 
13.  43 

8.52 
8.10 
7.34 

7.06 


Beef  cattle 


Year  be- 
ginning 
Jan.  1 


Dots,  per 
100  lbs. 
4.78 
4.46 
6.14 
5.91 
6.24 

6.01 
6.48 
8.17 
9.46 
9.61 

8.38' 

5.44 
5.43 
5.57 
5.59 


Year  be- 
ginning 
Aug.  1 


Dots,  per 
100  lbs. 
4.  55 
4.69 
5.60 
6.12 
6.12 

6.24 
7.31 
8.92 
9.85 
9.00 

6.76 

5.18 
5.'55 
5.57 


Veal 

calves 


Year  be- 
ginning 
Jan.  1 


Dols.  per 
100  lbs. 
6.42 
6.04 
6.45 
7.48 
7.83 

7.63 
8.35 
10.61 
11.  91 
12.76 

11.80 
7.81 
7.68 
7.99 
8.12 


Sheep 


Year  be- 
ginning 
Jan.  1 


Dols.  per 
100  lbs. 
5.24 
4.16 
4.24 
4.55 
4.79 

5.27 
6.29 
9.45 
10.95 
9.63 

8.51 
4  65 
5.96 
6.65 
6.80 
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Lambs 


Year  be- 
ginning 
Jan.  1 


Dote,  per 
100  lis. 
6.40 

5.19 
6.62 
6.06 
6.34 

6.86 
8.22 
12.31 
13.93 
12.96 

11.86 
7.19 
9.76 
10.  50 
10.75 


Year  be- 
ginning 
June  1 


Dols.  per 
100  lbs. 
5.79 

5.28 
5.96 
6.03 
6.49 

7.38 
9.50 
13.60 
13.66 
13.05 

9.41 
7.83 
10.30 

10.54 


Horses 


Year  be- 
ginning 
Jan.  1 


Dols.  per 
head 
146 

141 
140 
142 
135 

130 
130 
132 
130 
121 

119 
92 

84 
82 
76 


Chickens 


Year  be- 
ginning 
Jan.  1 


Cts.  per 
lb. 
11.3 

10.4 
10.9 
11.7 
11.8 

11.6 
13.4 
16.9 
21.6 
23.4 

24.3 
20.1 
18.4 

18.3 
18.8 


Year  be- 
ginning 
July  1 


Cts.  per 
lb. 
11.0 

10.4 
11.2 
12.0 
11.5 

12.0 
14.6 
18.4 
23.0 
24.2 

22.8 
19.3 
18.  2 
18.3 


i" 


Eggs 


Year  be- 
ginning 
Jan.  1 


Cts.  per 
doz. 
20.5 
16.9 
19.8 
18.8 
20.1 

18.9 
21.4 
31.3 
35.2 
39.9 

42.3 
26.9 
23.9 
25.6 
25.2 


Year  be- 
ginning 
Apr.  1 


Cts.  per 
doz. 
19.3 

18.2 
18.9 
19.8 
IB.  3 

19.0 
23.3 
33.0 
34.9 

41.8 

39.3 
25.3 
24.7 
25.2 


Butter 


Year  be- 
ginning 
Jan.  1 


Cts.  per 
lb. 
25.5 
22.9 
25.7 
26.7 
25.1 

25.7 
28.0 

35.9 
42.7 
60.  3 

54.3 
37.  0 

35.3 
40.4 
39.4 


Wool 


Year  be- 
ginning 


Cts.  per 
lb. 
20.5 
15.6 
18.1 
16.4 
17.7 

22.8 
27.0 
47.8 
57.9 
50.3 

39.1 
16.4 
29.8 

38.9 
36.9 


8* 

S3 


I 
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Table  756. — Index  numbers  of  farm  prices  of  SO  commodities,  1910-1924 
[August,  1909-July,  1914=100) 


Year 

Grains 

Fruits 
and 
vege- 
tables 

Meat 
animals 

Dairy 

and 

poultry 

products 

Cotton 

and 
cotton 

seed 

Unclas- 
sified 

All 
groups 

1910 

104 
96 

106 
92 

103 

120 
126 
217 
226 
231 

231 
112 
105 
114 
129 

91 
106 
110 

92 
100 

83 
123 
202 
162 
189 

249 
148 
152 
136 
124 

103 
87 
95 
108 
112 

104 
120 
173 
202 
206 

173 
108 
113 
106 
109 

101 
95 
103 
100 
101 

99 

106 
133 
160 
182 

197 
151 
135 
147 
137 

113 
101 

87 
97 
85 

78 
119 
187 
245 
247 

248 
101 
156 
216 
211 

102 
103 
106 
94 
95 

95 
100 
130 
157 
162 

152 
90 
94 
169 
100 

1911 

1912 

99 

1913 

100 

1914 

102 

1915 

100 

1916 

117 

1917 

176 

1918 

200 

1919 

209 

1920 

205 

1921 

116 

1922 

124 

1923 

135 

1924 

134 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  The  commodities,  by  groups,  are  as  follows:  Grains — 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley,  rye,  kafir;  fruits  and  vegetables — apples,  oranges,  grapefruit,  potatoes,  sweet 
potatoes,  beans,  onions,  cabbage;  meat  animals— beef  cattle,  calves,  hogs,  sheep,  lambs;  dairy  and  poultry 
products— chickens,  eggs,  butter  (represents  butter,  butterfat,  and  cream),  milk;  cotton  and  cottonseed; 
unclassified— horses  (represents  horses  and  mules),  hay,  Sax,  tobacco,  wool. 

Table  757. — Index  numbers  of  farm  prices  of  SO  commodities,  by  months, 

1910-19U 

[August,  1909-July,  1914=100] 


Year  and  month 


Grains 


Dairy 

Cotton 

Meat 

and 

and 

animals 

poultry 

cotton- 

products 

seed 

99 

112 

116 

100 

106 

113 

109 

98 

113 

115 

99 

113 

110 

.     95 

114 

109 

94 

113 

103 

93 

113 

98 

95 

115 

102 

100 

112 

101 

108 

111 

96 

108 

113 

93 

111 

116 

96 

107 

117 

93 

96 

114 

92 

91 

113 

88 

89 

114 

84 

87 

116 

82 

86 

116 

83 

87 

110 

88 

91 

100 

88 

95 

88 

84 

98 

77 

83 

104 

72 

82 

109 

70 

83 

112 

71 

85 

110 

76 

87 

104 

81 

96 

98 

86 

98 

97 

89 

96 

95 

89 

95 

95 

93 

100 

97 

92 

103 

100 

89 

MM 

106 

88 

99 

108 

91 

99 

108 

97  1 

Unclassi- 
fied 


All 
groups 


January... 
February- 
March 

April 

May 

June 


1910 


.July 

August 

September, 

October 

November- 
December.. 


January 

February- 
March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November.. 
December- 
January 

February... 

March 

April 

May 

June. 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November.. 
December.. 


1911 


1912 


110 
112 
112 
109 
107 
106 

107 
106 
102 
97 
92 
90 


92 
94 
97 
99 
101 
104 
103 
102 


104 
107 
110 
116 
123 
122 

115 
106 
100 
95 
87 
82 


94 
97 
106 
108 
121 

129 
125 
109 
94 
93 
102 

109 
118 
130 
144 
150 
135 

116 
104 
86 
74 
73 
78 


101 
106 
107 
105 
102 
100 


100 
100 
100 
101 
102 


101 
101 
100 
100 
101 
104 

105 
107 
106 
195 
106 
105 

106 
109 
113 
117 
119 
116 

107 
100 
97 
96 
97 
96 


106 
105 
107 
108 
105 
104 

102 
102 
102 
101 
99 
99 


100 
97 
95 
94 
94 
95 

95 
96 
95 
92 
92 
92 

94 
97 
99 
104 
107 
104 

101 
100 
98 
97 
85 
95 
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Table  757. — Index  numbers  of  farm  ■prices  of  30  commodities,  by  months,  1910- 

192  Jf — Continued 

[August,  1909- July,  1914=100] 


Year  and  month 


January. .. 
February- 
March 

April 

May 

June 


July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November.. 
December.. 


January.  _. 
February- 
March 

April 

May. 

June 


July 

August 

September- 
October 

November- 
December.  . 


January.. . 
February- 
March 

April 

May 

June. 


July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November- 
December.  . 


January.  _. 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 


July 

August 

September- 
October 

November- 
December.. 


January ... 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 


1913 


1914 


1915 


1917 


July - — 

August ...„._.. 

September .. 

October — ~ 

November —is. 

December ~i 


Grains 


84 


97 


100 
101 
100 

97 
104 
111 
110 
108 
111 


123 
134 
136 

138 
139 
127 

118 
115 
106 
101 
99 
102 


112 
115 
111 
111 
113 
110 

113 

127 
138 
147 
158 
157 


101 
169 
179 
217 
251 
246 

250 
248 
233 
223 
213 
213 


Fruits 
and 
vege- 
tables 


79 
81 
81 
83 
92 
99 

103 
102 
96 
97 
96 
97 


101 
106 
110 
115 
117 
119 

113 
102 
92 
79 
71 
72 


108 
112 
114 
117 
124 

125 
123 
121 
129 
147 
156 


167 
208 
241 
265 
283 
270 

219 
165 
146 
150 
155 
156 


Meat 
animals 


103 
109 
113 
109 
110 

111 
110 
109 
110 
108 
107 


112 
114 
114 
113 
112 

114 
118 
117 
111 
106 
104 


103 
101 
101 
103 
106 
107 

106 
105 
106 
108 
101 


101 
108 
116 
121 
123 
124 

124 
123 
127 
122 
123 
125 


131 

144 
162 
177 
179 
177 

173 
178 
190 
194 
186 
190 


Dairy 

and 

poultry 

products 


104 
99 
97 
94 
94 
93 


99 
105 
105 
112 
113 


112 
107 
100 
95 
93 
93 


102 
104 
108 
110 


110 
105 
96 
94 
94 
91 

91 
93 
96 
101 
107 
110 


108 
102 
98 
96 
97 
97 

97 
101 
106 
114 
124 
129 


127 
127 
122 
123 
128 
125 

124 
129 
138 
147 
153 
159 


Cotton 
and 

cotton- 
seed 


95 
95 
94 
94 

94 
93 
101 
106 
102 


96 


1B0 
101 

100 
86 
66 
58 
54 
57 


60 
65 
67 
73 
74 
72 

70 
70 
81 
99 
99 
100 


100 
100 
99 
102 

104 
107 

109 
115 
128 
144 
163 
160 


148 
144 
149 
160 
169 
189 

204 
199 
197 
214 
232 
237 


Unclassi- 
fied 


95 
98 
100 
102 
104 
103 

100 
98 
97 
98 
101 
104 


107 
109 
115 
123 
132 
136 

135 
133 
135 
139 

146 
152 


All 
groups 


95 
98 
97 
98 

m 

99 

99 
101. 
103 
104 
104 
103 


104 
105 
104 
104 
104 
104 

103 
104 
102 
98 
96 
97 


100 
101 
109 
102 
104 
101 

99 
97 
97 

101 
98 

109 


104 
106 
108 
110 
111 

m 
113 

117 
123 
128 
137 
139 


140 
148 
158 
176 
188 
188 

18S 
183 
184 
187 
187 
191 


29283°— tbk  1924 
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Table  757. — Index  numbers  of  farm  prices  of  30  commodities,  by  months,  1910- 

i9#4— Continued 

[August,  1909-July,  1914=100] 


Year  and  month 

Grains 

Fruits 
and 
vege- 
tables 

Meat 
animals 

Dairy 

and 

poultry 

products 

Cotton 
and 

cotton- 
seed 

Unclassi- 
fied 

All 
groups 

1918 

213 

227 
234 
235 
231 
227 

228 
230 
229 
222 
216 
217 

217 
214 
220 
234 
245 
245 

248 
246 
233 
222 
220 
229 

241 
242 
246 
2fil 
277 
283 

266 
242 
222 
193 
157 
138 

138 
136 
131 
118 
116 
117 

109 
103 
100 
94 
88 
88 

91 
102 
111 
114 
115 
111 

105 
100 
97 
101 
106 
111 

158 
162 
157 
156 
160 
100 

172 
177 
166 
160 
158 
155 

154 
156 
167 
179 
197 
205 

216 
219 
194 
186 
187 
206 

226 
252 
279 
323 
373 
366 

314 
239 
180 
150 
141 
144 

136 

127 
125 
124 
132 
140 

156 

178 
171 
162 
162 
165 

159 
173 
181 
190 
206 
197 

174 
129 
109 
101 
101 
104 

187 
188 
194 
201 
210 
207 

205 
211 
214 
204 
198 
199 

201 
204 
211 
224 
227 
221 

228 
227 
197 
185 
177 
173 

181 
184 
184 
186 
181 
182 

181 
177 
177 
169 
150 
124 

123 
119 
125 
114 
111 
105 

109 
112 
101 
98 
92 
91 

95 
108 
118 
117 
119 
121 

120 
114 
112 
113 
108 
107 

165 
163 
153 
146 
144 
141 

146 
153 
161 
174 
184 
192 

189 
172 
164 
168 
171 
171 

172 
176 
182 
192 
207 
217 

215 
205 
193 
191 
187 
183 

184 
190 
196 
203 
209 
205 

190 
170 
152 
144 
133 
127 

131 
139 
144 
155 
164 
163 

149 
136 
129 
125 
123 
124 

123 
125 
132 
142 
152 
161 

244 
219 
257 
251 
235 
234 

235 
246 
264 
253 
236 
235 

225 
208 
206 
213 
232 
249 

,  260 

259 
252 
277 
295 
292 

293 
295 
298 
304 
303 
301 

297 
266 
218 
175 
132 
101 

93 
89 
80 
76 
78 
78 

79 
91 
130 
150 
137 
131 

129 
128 
131 
135 
144 
160 

166 
166 
160 
168 
186 
..  195 

158 
160 
164 
162 
157 
152 

150 
152 
157 
159 
158 
159 

159 
156 
159 
162 
169 
171 

167 
166 
162 
155 
155 
158 

166 
171 
173 
177 
180 
169 

152 
141 
136 
128 
118 
111 

105 
102 
99 
95 
91 
90 

87 
88 
84 
82 
80 
82 

83 
84 
80 
80 

86 
84 

85 
86 
90 
97 
94 
103 

194 

197 

199 

200 

198 

196 

Jllly  

197 

2U3 

287 

204 

200 

201 

1919 

200 

194 

197 

207 

215 

216 

July 

222 

222 

208 

206 

209 

212 

1920 

219 

221 

222 

230 

235 

234 

July -. 

224 

209 

194 

178 

i58 

140 

1921 

135 

128 

123 

115 

112 

110 

July 

111 

116 

11 

120 

116 

115 

1922 

114 

IIS 

123 

123 

127 

128 

July 

126 

120 

119 

123 

126 

131 
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Table  757. — Index  numbers  of  farm  prices  of  SO  commodities,  by  months,   1910- 

1924 — Continued 

[August,  1909-  July,  1914=100] 


Year  and  month 

Grains 

Fruits 
and 
vege- 
tables 

Meat 
animals 

Dairy 

and 

poultry 

products 

Cotton 
and 

cotton- 
seed 

Unclassi- 
fied 

All 
groups 

1923 

113 
114 
117 
121 
123 
119 

112 
109 
111 
113 
110 
108 

110 
113 
114 
113 
114 
116 

130 
141 
140 
150 
147 
155 

117 
122 
130 
146 
157 
161 

165 
151 
131 
123 
114 
114 

118 
123 
123 
128 
132 
146 

142 
138 
113 
109 
108 
110 

110 
110 
110 
110 
108 
103 

105 
]04 
112 
106 
100 
98 

101 

102' 

104 

106 

107 

105 

103 
116 
115 
121 
115 
113 

157 
151 
144 
139 
136 
135 

133 
138 
144 
156 
166 
168 

155 
152 
136 
126 
123 
123 

122 
123 
133 
142 
150 
158 

203 
215 
224 
222 
211 
207 

199 
190 
204 
221 
238 
253 

255 
247 
219 
226 
222 
219 

215 
219 
175 
182 
179 
176 

104 

108 
105 
101 
102 
107 

99 
101 
100 
94 
96 
98 

99 
98 
99 
98 
94 
95 

101 
103 
100 
102 
106 
102 

134 

136 

136 
137 

135 

133 

130 

128 

132 

134 

136 

137 

1924 

137 

136 

131 

130 

129 

130 

July.. 

132 

139 

132 

138 

137 

139 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  The  commodities,  by  groups,  are  as  follows:  Grains- 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley,  rye,  kafir;  fruits  and  vegetables — apples,  oranges,  grapefruit,  potatoes,  sweet 
potatoes,  beans,  onions,  cabbage;  meat  animals — beef  cattle,  calves,  hogs,  sheep,  lambs;  dairy  and  poultry 
products — chickens,  eggs,  butter  (represents  butter,  butterfat,  and  cream),  milk;  cotton  and  cottonseed; 
unclassified — horses  (represents  horses  and  mules),  hay,  flax,  tobacco,  wool. 

Table  758. — Index  numbers  of  wholesale  prices,  by.  groups  of  commodities,  United 

States,  1890-1924. 

.  v  (Year  1913=100] 


Year 

Farm 
prod- 
ucts 

Foods 

Cloths 
and 

cloth- 
ing 

Fuel 
and 
light- 
ing 

Metals 
and 
metal 
prod- 
ucts 

Build- 
ing 

mate- 
rials 

Chem- 
icals 
and 
drugs 

House- 
fur- 
nishing 

goods 

Mis- 
cella- 
neous 

All 
com- 
modi- 
ties 

1890 

70 

75 
68 
71 
61 

61 
55 
69 
63 
64 

70 

74 
81 

77 
81 

■    79 
.      80 

'■■  '    87 
86 
97 

86 

85 
79 
86 
75 

74 
69 

71 
74 
74 

79 
79 
83 
81 
84 

86 
83 
89 
91 
97 

95 
91 
91 
90 
79 

77 
76 
75 
77 
•     80 

88 
81 
82 
8? 

88 

90 
98 
105 
94 
98 

62 
60 

57 
58 
56 

68 
65 
55 
56 
67 

76 
73 
84 
98 
87 

81 
85 
89 
88 
84 

116 
102 
92 
85 
72 

77 
78 
72 
72 
110 

108 
103 
100 
99 

88 

98 
113 
121 
95 
93 

82 
78 
74 
73 
70 

68 
68 
66 
70 

77 

81 
78 
80 
82 
79 

85 
95 
100 
92 
95 

91 
92 
93 
91 
82 

81 
81 
83 
97 
101 

102 
105 
108 
105 

105 

103 
96 
98 
99 

100 

88 
89 
85 
85 

80 

77 
77 
75 
78 
80 

87 
87 
87 
90 
89 

88 
91 
98 
92 
92 

99 
97 
91 
92 

88 

93 
92 
93 
96 
100 

104 
96 
93 
102 
110 

117 
116 
111 
101 
130 

81 

K91 

SO 

1892 

75 

1893 

77 

1894 

69 

1895 

70 

1896 

87 

1897 

67 

1898 

1809 

70 

75 

1900 

81 

1901 

79 

1902 

84 

1903 

86 

1904 

86 

1905 . 

86 

1906._ _. 

89 

1907 

91 

1908 

90 

1909 

97 
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Table  758. — Index  numbers  of  wholesale  prices,  by  groups  of  commodities,  United 
States,  1890-19H— Continued 

[Year  1913=100] 


Year 

Farm 
prod- 
ucts 

Foods 

Cloths 
and 

cloth- 
ing 

Fuel 
and 
light- 
ing 

Metals 
and 
metal 
prod- 
ucts 

Build- 
ing 

mate- 
rials 

Chem- 
icals 
and 

drugs 

House- 
fur- 
nishing 
goods 

Mis- 
cella- 
neous 

All 
com- 
modi- 
ties 

1910 

103 
93 
101 
100 
103 

104 
123 
190 
218 
231 

218 
124 
133 
141 
143 

101 
97 
104 
100 
102 

106 
121 
167 
188 
207 

220 
144 
138 
144 
144 

100 
96 
97 

100 
98 

98 
127 
175 
228 
253 

295 
180 
181 
200 
491 

78 
76 
84 
100 
93 

88 
126 
169 
170 
181 

241 
199 
218 
185 
170 

94 
89 
99 
100 

85 

99 
162 
231 
187 
162 

192 
129 
122 
144 
134 

98 
98 
99 
100 
92 

94 
120 
157 
172 
201 

264 
105 
168 
189 
175 

102 
102 
101 
100 
101 

134 
181 
202 
215 
169 

200 
136 
124 
131 
130 

96 
93 
94 
100 
100 

100 
106 
125 
153 
184 

254 
195 
176 
183 
173 

151 
111 
110 
100 
95 

95 
121 
148 
156 
175 

196 
128 
117 
123 
117 

101 

1911 

93 

1912 

99 

1913 

100 

1914 

98 

1915 

101 

1916 

127 

1917 

177 

1918 - 

194 

1919 

206 

1920 

226 

1921  _. 

147 

1922 

149 

1923 

154 

1924 

ISO 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates.    Compiled  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reports. 

Table  759. — Index  numbers  of  wholesale  prices  of  farm  products,  United  States, 

1900-1924 

[Year  1913=100] 


Calendar  year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 
age 

1900 

69 
74 
82 
78 
81 

79 
80 
83 
83 
91 

106 
96 
96 
98 

103 

104 
110 
152 
211 
224 

247 
143 
122 
143 
144 

69 
71 
80 
79 
84 

80 
79 
85 
81 
93 

106 
91 
97 
98 

103 

105 
110 
157 
211 
216 

237 
133 
131 
142 
143 

69 
71 
79 
78 
83. 

78 
78 
83 
83 
93 

108 
89 
99 
98 

102 

104 
111 
166 
211 
224 

237 
127 
130 
143 
137 

70 
70 
80 
78 
81 

78 
80 
83 
84 
96 

105 
.  88 
103 
99 
102 

104 
113 
184 
213 
230 

243 
117 
129 
141 
139 

68 
70 
82 
77 
79 

76 
80 
86 
85 
99 

103 
88 

105 

97 

•101 

105 
115 
196 
209 
234 

241 
118 
132 
139 
136 

69 
70 
82 

77 
79 

77 
80 
87 
86 
99 

102 
90 

101 
98 

101 

101 
114 
195 
210 
226 

237 
114 
131 
138 
134 

71. 
72 
85 
76 
79 

80 
72 
88 
88 
99 

104 
93 

101 
99 

103 

104 
117 
196 
217 
241 

233 
119 
135 
135 
141 

71 
74 
82 
77 
80 

80 
78 
90 
89 
97 

105 
95 
103 
100 
106 

103 
125 
202 
227 
242 

218 
123 
131 
139 
145 

73 
76 
83 
79 
82 

78 
80 
■91 
89 
99 

103 

95 
104 
103 
106 

101. 
131 
202 
234 
226 

210 
124 
133 
144 
143 

72 
77 
82 
76 
82 

78 
82 
93 
88 
101 

101 
i  95 

104 
103 
101 

106 
136 
207 
225 
227 

187 
124 
138 
144 
149 

73 
77 
80 
76 
83 

80 
83 
87 
90 
104 

97 
96 
103 
103 
102 

104 
147 
212 
226 
237 

173 
121 
143 
146 
150 

73 
81 
79 
78 
80 

81 
86 
86 
91 
107 

97 
96 
101 
103 
101 

105 
146 
207 
227 
242 

152 
120 
145 
145 
167 

70 

1901 

74 

1902 

81 

1903.. 

77 

1904 

81 

1905 

79 

1908 

80 

1907 

87 

1908 

86 

1909 

97 

1910 : 

103 

1911 

93 

1912 

101 

1913. 

100 

1914 

103 

1915 

104 

1916 

123 

1917 

190 

1918 

218 

1919 

231 

1920. ... 

218 

1921 

124 

1922 

133 

1923 

141 

1924 

143 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  estimates.    Compiled  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reports. 
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Table  760. — Index  numbers  of  wholesale  prices  of  all  commodities,  United  States, 

1900-1 9 W 

[Year  1913-100] 


Calendar  year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

80 

78 
84 
85 
84 

85 
88 
95 
90 
97 

102 
SO 
99 
99 
97 

99 
123 
185 
191 
203 

243 
142 
150 
153 
145 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Aver- 
age 

1900.. 

82 
79 

82 
90 
86 

87 
88 
92 
89 
03 

102. 
95 
95 

100 
98 

98 
113 
153 
184 
199 

233 
170 
138 
156 
151 

82 
78 
81 
89 
87 

87 
87 
93 
88 
93 

102 
92 
96 

100 
99 

99 
115 
157 
186 
193 

232 
160 
141 
157 
152 

82 
78 
81 
87 

8;r 

86 
87 
92 
89 
94 

105 
93 
97 

100 
98 

99 
119 
162 

187 
196 

234 
15.5 

142 
159 
150 

82 
78 
82 
86 
85 

87 
88 
93 
89 
95 

105 
91 
100 

100 
98 

99 
121 
173 
180 
199 

245 
148 
143 
159 
148 

81 
78 
84 
85 
84 

85 
88 
94 
89 
97 

103 
90 

100 
99 
97 

100 
122 

183 
190 
202 

247 
145 
148 
156 
147 

80 
78 
85 
84 
84 

85 
86 
95 
90 
97 

102 
92 
99 

100 
97 

100 

123 
188 
190 
212 

241 
141 
155 
151 
147 

80 
79 
83 
84 
85 

86 
88 
95 
90 
98 

102 
94 
100 
100 
101 

100 
126 
189 

21  )0 
216 

231 
142 
155 
150 
150 

80 

81 
84 
85 
86 

85 
88 
95 
91 
99 

100 
95 
101 
102 
102 

100 
130 
187 
204 
210 

226 
141 
153 
154 
149 

79 
80 
91 
84 
86 

86 
90 
96 
91 
101 

97 
95 
101 
101 

97 

102 
136 
183 
202 
211 

211 
142 
154 
153 
152 

80 
81 
87 
84 
87 

86 
91 
93 
92 
102 

95 
95 
101 
100 
97 

104 

140 
183 
203 
217 

196 
141 
156 
152 
153 

79 
83 
88 
84 

88 

87 
92 
91 
93 
103 

96 
94 
101 
99 
97 

108 

149 
182 
202 
223 

179 
140 
156 
151 

157 

81 

1901 

1902.. 

84 

1903 

1904,. 

86 

1905  -- 

86 

1906. 

89 

1907.. 

94 

1908 

90 

1909 

97 

1910 

101 

1911.. 

93 

1912..- 

99 

1913 

100 

1914 

98 

191!) 

101 

1916 

127 

1917.. 

177 

1918 

194 

1919... 

206 

1920 

226 

1921 

147 

1922 

149 

1923  

154 

1924.  _._ 

150 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates.    Compiled  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reports. 


Table  761.- 


-Index  numbers  of  wholesale  prices  of  agricultural  commodities,  United 
'  States,  1910-192/+  » 

[1910-1914=100] 


Jan. 

Feb. 

104 
92 
98 
97 

101 

107 
109 
148 
200 
209 

230 
142 
132 
142 
143 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Aver- 
age 

1910 

105 
96 
98 
97 

101 

104 
108 
143 
198 
216 

239 
151 
124 
141 
144 

108 
90 
99 

68 
ICO 

105 
110 
166 
200 
217 

231 
141 
135 
144 

140 

106 
88 

103 
99 
99 

106 
113 
174 
203 
224 

244 
132 
135 
144 
139 

104 
89 

104 
97 
99 

107 
114 
187 
200 
227 

248 
129 
138 
142 
138 

103 
90 

101 
98 

100 

103 
114 
184 
201 
219 

245 
126 
137 
141 
135 

104 
92 
101 
100 
101 

105 

116 
184 
206 
227 

240 
130 
140 
138 
141 

105 
96 
102 
101 
109 

103 
123 
191 
213 
228 

223 
133 
135 
139 
147 

103 
97 
103 
103 
109 

100 

128 
192 
220 
216 

216 
133 
135 
146 
145 

100 
98 
103 
102 
103 

104 

134 
196 

215 
216 

194 
130 
139 
147 
151 

97 
98 
102 
102 
103 

103 
142 
199 
217 
223 

180 
127 
142 
146 
150 

97 

96 

100 

100 

102 

105 

138 
197 
218 
231 

158 
125 
144 
146 
156 

103 

1911 

94 

1912 

101 

1913 

99 

1914_ _ 

102 

104 

1916 

121 

1917 

179 

1918-.._ 

208 

1919 

221 

1920 __ 

221 

1921. 

133 

1922 _ 

136 

1923__ _._ 

143 

1924 

144 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates.    Compiled  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reports. 

1  Commodities  originating  on  United  States  farms.  Includes  (1)  farm  products  group,  excepting  bides 
and  skins;  (2)  the  food  group,  excepting  cocoa  beans,  coffee,  copra,  fish,  pepper,  salt,  tea,  and  cocoanut 
oil;  (3)  bran,  cottonseed  meal,  linseed  meal,  and  mill-feed  middlings. 
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Table  762. — Index  numbers  of  wholesale  prices  of  nonagricidtural  commodities. 

United  States,  1910-1924 ' 


[1910-1914=100 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Juno 

July 

Aug. 

102 

95 
101 
104 

96 

101 

135 
1.96 
193 
211 

249 
156 
182 
167 
159 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Aver- 
ago 

1910 

103 
97 
95 
107 
100 

96 
122 
170 
177 
188 

236 

180 
158 
177 
164 

103 
97 
96 
107 
100 

96 
126 
173 
178 
184 

244 
185 
156 
178 
166 

104 
99 
97 
106 
101 

96 
132 
176 
180 
181 

247 
177 
155 
179 
166 

107 
97 
100 
106 
100 

96 
134 
179 
183 
179 

254 
171 
156 
180 
164 

106 
96 
100 
105 
98 

97 
136 
185 
186 
183 

254 
168 
164 
176 
162 

104 

94 
100 
104 

97 

98 
137 
105 
188 
194 

250 
164 
168 
172 
159 

103 
94 
100 
104 
96 

100 

136 
199 
192 
204 

251 
159 
177 
169 
158 

100 
95 
102 
104 
97 

103 
137 
189 
195 
213 

246 
158 
179 
167 
158 

98 
94 
103 
104 
95 

105 
143 
175 
190 
215 

237 

159 
176 
165 
158 

97 

94 

103 

103 

94 

109 
155 
173 
196 
219 

221 
161 
175 
163 
160 

98 
94 
104 
101 

95 

115 
166 
174 
193 
224 

208 
161 
175 
162 
163 

102 

1911 

96 

1912 

100 

1913 

104 

1914 

97 

1015 

101 

1916     

138 

1917 

182 

1918 

188 

1919- 

199 

1820 

241 

1921  

167 

1922 

168 

1923 

171 

1924 

162 

Division  of  Crop  and  I-ivestock  Estimates.    Compiled  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reports. 

1  Commodities  not  originating  on  United  States  farms.    Includes  all  commodities  other  than  those  in 
Table  763. 

PRICES,  COST  OF  LIVING,  AND  WAGES 
Table  763. — Index  numbers  of  -prices,  cost  of  living,  and  wages,  1913-1924 

(1913=100) 


Calendar  year 

Farm 
prices,  30 
commod- 
ities, 
August, 
1909- 
July, 
1914= 
100' 

Whole- 
sale 
prices 
all 
commod- 
ities * 

Retail 
prices,  22 
articles 
of  food" 

Cost  of 
living  (32 
cities)  8 

Farm 
labor ' 

Union 

wages 

per  hour 

May  15  " 

Earnings 
New 
York 
Stale 
factory 
workers, 
June 
1914= 
100' 

1913 

100 
102 
100 
117 
176 

200 
209 
205 
116 
124 
135 
134 

137 
136 
131 
130 
129 
130 
132 
139 
132 
138 
137 
139 

100 
98 
101 
127 
177 

194 
206 
22« 
147 
149 
lot 
150 

151 
152 
150 
148 
147 
145 
147 
150 
149 
152 
153 
157 

100 
102 
101 
114 
146 

168 
186 
203 
153 
142 
146 
150 

149 
147 
144 
141 
141 
142 
143 
144 
147 
149 
150 
152 

100 
»103 
• 105 
•118 
«142 

«174 
«  190 
»200 
•174 
'170 
»  173 
»172 

100 

99 
99 
108 
133 

161 

180 
214 
143 
138 
155 
156 

151 

100 
102 
103 
107 
114 

133 
155 
199 
205 
193 
211 
228 

1914 

«  100 

1915 _ 

101 

1916-- 

114 

1917 

129 

1918 

160 

1919 

185 

1920-- 

222 

1921_ 

203 

1922 

197 

1923 _ 

214 

1924 

218 

1924 

219 

218 

170 

153 
157 

222 

218 

217 

169 

214 

July 

159 

213 

2)6 

171 

221 

160 

217 

2 18 

172 

222 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research. 

'Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

"Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

"IfureauofLaborStatistics.  Food  (22  items  prior  to  1921;  43from  Jan.  1921);  heat  and  light  (5  items); 
clothing  (about  75 items  varying  from  time  to  time);  rent  (representative  number  of  moderate-priced 
houses) ;  furniture  and  household  articles  (28  items) ,  and  42  miscellaneous  articles. 

'  N  ew  YorU  State  Department  of  Labor 

'December. 

•  June. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 
Table  764. — Foreign  exchange:  Average  rates  at  New  York,  1912-192J). 

ARGENTINE  PESOS,  PAPER  1 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Cents 
42  500 
42  878 
42.522 
43.  332 

42.  858 
43.960 
43.895 
44.748 

43. 108 
35.078 
36.  334 
37. 055 
33.639 

Mar. 

Cents 
42.604 
42.720 
42  540 
42.925 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

1912 

Cents 
42.460 
42  510 

42.  158 
43. 348 

42.652 
44.170 
44.820 
44.804 

43.  076 
34. 792 
33.  663 
37.284 
32  468 

Cents 
42. 655 
42.  535 
42  365 

42.580 

Cents 
42.  523 
42.  470 
42  230 
42.005 

42.  525 
43.262 
45.192 
44.100 

42.485 
31.585 
36.  260 
35. 939 
32.838 

Cents 
42.  510 
42.  395 
42  230 
42.  018 

42. 182 
43.918 
44.820 
43.220 

42.058 
30.  782 
36.  016 
35.485 
32.  512 

Cents 
42. 510 
42  260 
42.246 
42.236 

41.592 
43.526 
44.388 
42.548 

40.496 

28.  952 
36.  013 
34.205 
32.612 

Cents 
42.  510 
42. 110 

*43.  465 
41.  385 

41. 402 
43.104 
44.413 
42. 138 

37.  657 
29.284 
30. 117 
32.  762 
33.729 

Cents 
42.  510 
42.110 
44.683 

41.  712 

42.126 
42.900 
44. 632 

42.  315 

36.  808 
30.  637 
35.  677 
32  935 
35.  212 

Cents 
42. 510 
42. 110 
43.042 

42.  080 

42.900 

43.  768 

44.  712 
42  324 

35.  807 
32. 154 

35.  822 
32  410 

36.  762 

Cents 
42. 478 
42. 110 
43.428 
42.  212 

43.240 
45.600 
44.828 
42  915 

33.650 
32.329 

36.  180 
31.304 

37.  616 

Cents 
42.495 

1913 — 

42. 110 

1914 

191S 

43.720 
42.560 

1916 _ 

1017 

43.158  43.058 
43.402  42.642 
44.062   44.472 
44.328  44.045 

43.320  42.967 

43.824 
46.  680 

1918— 

1919 

45.  018 
43.110 

1920 

34.  368 

1921 

34.122 
36.423 
37.024 
33.683 

32.  476 

35.  529 

36.  585 
32.  913 

32. 914 

1922 

1923 

1924... 

37.650 
31.826 
38.860 

EGYPTIAN  TALARI » 


1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919. 

1920 

1921 

1922.. 

1923 

1924 


100. 345 
100. 144 
99.  965 
99.582 

97.  505 
97.  605 
97.  585 
97. 726 

75.864 
70. 915 

86.725 
95.  070 
87.295 


100.  398 
99.  928 
99.855 
99.138 

97.652 
97.  538 

S7.  580 
97. 702 

63.660 

79.  482 
89. 163 
96.  730 
88.  410 


100.  310 

99.  845 
99.685 
98.708 

97.740 
97.  576 
97.  652 
96.480 

74.123 

80.40i 
87. 592 
96.850 
88.340 


99.  9S0 
99.  832 
99.  828 
98.372 

97.  770 

97.  670 
97.  598 
95.525 

80.088 

80.780 
89.  970 
95. 
88.  852 


IOC.  008 
99.  862 
99.  912 
98.320 

97. 

97.  578 
97.600 
95.808 

78.934 
82.390 
91.120 

95.  382 
88.960 


99.  982 
99.  690 
99,  912 
97. 956 

97.  575 

97.  526 
97.  570 
94.588 

79.642 
78.298 
91.  377 
94.880 
88.  750 


9.972  100.090 


09.  662 
100. 158 
97.738 

97.592 

97.608 
97.560 
91.  395 

78.362 
75.126 

91.  118 
'  94. 417 


99.  952 
103.  630 

96.  335 

97.590 
97.680 

97.  61S 


73.  498 
75.  128 
91.  955 
94.  315 


100.  042  100.  412 
100.  120!  100.  244 
103.  2921102  552 
96.  2321  96. 114 


97.  612 
97.  628 
97.  630 
95.  518 


97.  698 
97.  572 
97.  675 
85.  560 


72.  510  70. 876 

76. 810  79. 538 

90.  828  91.  275 

93.794  93.635 


99.  080 
99.912 
100.962 
95.805 

97.698 

97.  576 
97.  712 
84.  334 

70.565 

81.428 
91.558 


100.006 
99.768 

100.  236 
96.840 

97.644 

93.080 
07.  710 
78.442 

72  482 
84.630 
93.842 
89.234 


INDIAN  RUPEE  « 


1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 _. 

1923 

1924 _ 


35.650 

35.650 

35. 875 

35.  650 

44.125 

45.  500 

47. 250 

46.500 

28.  574 

28.938 

26.  90S 

26.100 

27.810 

28.143 

27.822 

27.810 

31.726 

31.856 

31.  566 

31. 346 

30,417 

30.324    29.862 
1 

30.404 

42. 500  42.  500 

43.000 

43.500 

45.000 

43.000 

43.  375 

43. 500  40.  875 

37.  875 

35.750 

33.788 

30.625 

29.  375 

26.  344  25. 422 

23.059 

24.224 

26.390 

27.419 

26.874 

28.  751    28.  911 

28.891 

29.014 

28.  741 

28.842 

29.511 

31.081   30.992 

30.  859 

30.  461 

30.602 

31.063 

30.860 

30,  580   30.  488 

31.  253 

32.260 

32.519 

33.694 

34.392 

45.000 
27.250 
27.449 
30.649 
31.005 
35.324 


POUND  STERLING  * 


1912 

$4.8699 
4.8688 
4.8623 
4.8422 

4.  7506 
4,  7067 
4.  7525 
4.  7575 

3.6700 
3.7562 

$4.8728 
4.  8746 
4.  8570 
4.8206 

4.  7591 
4.  7550 
4.  7525 
4. 7575 

3. 3762 
3. 8/12 
4.3620 
4.6908 
4.3077 

$4.  8721 
4.S72S 
4.862S 
4.801S 

4.7641 
4.  7544- 
4.7525 
4.7000 

3. 7712 
3. 9150 
4.  3757 
4.  6957 
4.2906 

$4.  8710 
4.8688 
4.  8698, 
4.7945 

4  7648 
4.7567 
4.  7550 
4.6512 

3.  9130 
3.9300 
4. 4134 
4.6555 
.4.  3513 

$4.8720 
4.8651 
4.8831 
4  7925 

4.7581 
4.7555 
4.7550 
4.6562 

3.  8500 

3.  9775 

4.  4461 
4.6257 
4.3608 

$4. 8750 
4.8070 
4.8S49 
4.7755 

4.7579 
4.7544 
4  7638 
4  6125 

3.  9475 

3.  7725 
4.4519 

4.  6147 
4.3199 

$4.  8752 
4. 8678 
4.8878 
4  7648 

4.  7577 
4.  7553 
4  7526 
4  4275 

3.8525 
3.6321 
4.  4464 
4.  5834 
4.3701 

$4  8725 
4.8640 
5.0000 
4.7062 

4.  7575 
4  7545 
4.  7562 
4.2725 

3.6200 

3.  6536 

4.  4647 
4.5603 
4.4995 

$4.8604 
4.8568 
4.  9812 
4.  6912 

4.  7574 
4.  7548 
4.7550 
4.1800 

3.  5125 
3.7240 
4.4307 

4.  5422 
4  4605 

$4  8574 
4.8580 
4.9530 
4.6858 

4  7567 
4.7522 
4.7550 
4. 1712 

3. 4730 
3.8729 
4  4385 
4.5237 
4  4870 

$4  8506 
4.8526 
4.9031 
4.6706 

4  7567 
4  7520 
4.  7575 
4.0812 

3.4250 
3.9702 
4  4799 
4.3822 
4.6097 

$4  8502 

1913 _ 

1914 

1915 

4.8535 
4  8715 
4.7208 

1916 

1817 

4  7479 

4  7517 

1918.. _ 

1919 

4.  7575 
3.7688 

1920 

3.  4912 

1921 

41561 

1922 

1923. 

4.2248 
4.  6546 
4.  2591 

4.  6098 
4.3602 

1924 

4  6958 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research. 

'  Compiled  from  International  Yearbook  of  Agricultural  Statistics,  1921,  page  605,  through  June,  1921; 
average  of  weekly  quotations.  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  July,  1921,  to  date;  average  monthly  rate  of 
exchange. 

»  Interpolation,  no  quotation. 

>  International  Yearbook  of  Agricultural  Statistics,  1921,  page  505,  and  1922,  page  342. 

*  Federal  Reserve  ..Bulletins.  January-September,  1919,  highest  rate  for  month.  October,  1919-De- 
ceinber,  1920,  average  of  high  and  low  quotations  for  month.  January,  1921-June,  1921,  average  of  weekly 
high  and  low  quotations  for  month.    July,  1921  to  date,  average  rate  of  exchange. 

« International  Yearbook  of  Agricultural  Statistics,  1921,  pages  604  and  498.  Federal  Reserve  Bulletins, 
July,  1921,  to  date.    Sight  drafts  1912-1920;  cables  1921  to  date. 
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FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAYS 
Table  765. — Apportionment  of  Federal  aid  to  States,  year  ended  June  SO 


States 


Alabama. . 
Arizona — 

Arkansas.  _ 
California- 
Colorado.. 


Connecticut. 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 


Illinois- . 
Indiana.. 
Iowa- 


Kentucky. 


Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland. 

Massachusetts.. 
Michigan.. 


Minnesota.. 
Mjssissippi. 

Missouri 

Montana.  __ 
Nebraska- 


Nevada 

New  Hampshire- 
New  Jersey.. 

New  Mexico 

New  York :. 


North  Carolina- 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio.. 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 


Pennsylvania — 
Khode  Island- 
South  Carolina- 
South  Dakota.. 


Texas 

TJtah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington. 


West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Hawaii. 


Total. 


$104, 148. 90 
68, 513.  52 
82, 689. 10 
151,063.92 
83, 69tt  14 

31,090.44 
8, 184.  37 
55,976.27 
134, 329. 48 
60, 463.  50 

220,926.23 
135,747.62 
146, 175.  60 
143, 207.  40 
97, 471. 91 

67, 474.  66 
48, 451.  50 
44,047.22 
73,850.95 
145,783.72 

142,394.06 
88, 905. 84 

169, 720. 41 
98, 287. 19 

106, 77tt  81 

64,398.30 

20,996.62 
59,212.68 
78,  737.  81 
250, 720. 27 

114,381.92 
76, 143. 06 
186,905.42 
115, 139.  00 
78,687.37 

230,644.17 
11,665.71 
71,807.64 
80,946.02 

114,153.48 

291,927.81 
56,950.16 
22,844.47 
99, 660. 71 
71,884.28 

53,270.-48 
128,36107 
61, 196.  82 


4,  850, 000.  00 


1918 


$208, 297.  80 
137,027.04 
165, 378.  20 
302, 127. 84 
167, 38tt  28 

62, 180.  88 
16,368.74 
111,952.54 
268, 658.  96 
120, 927.  00 

441, 852. 46 
271, 495.  24 
292, 351.  20 
286, 414.  80 
194,943.82 

134, 949. 32 
96,903.00 
88, 094.  44 
147, 701.  90 
291,567.44 

284,788.12 
177, 811. 68 
339, 440.  82 
196,574.38 
213,541.62 

128, 796. 60 
41,993.24 
118,  425.  36 
157,476.62 
501,440.54 

228, 763. 84 
152, 286. 12 
373,810.84 
230,278.00 
157,374.74 

461,28a  34 
23,331.42 
143,615.28 
161, 892. 04 
228,306.06 

583, 855. 62 
113,900.30 
45,  688.  94 
199,321.42 
143, 76U  56 

106, 640. 92 
256, 722. 14 
122, 393.  64 


1919 


9,  700,  000.  00 


$1,  363,  72tt  57 

890,  584. 16 

1, 090,  247.  99 

1,980,415.53 

1,124,849.83 

399, 281. 11 
105, 796.  45 
744,  521.  08 
1, 749, 954.  20 
792, 98a  82 

2,  843,  874. 13 
1, 756, 149.  60 
1, 877, 699.  81 

1,  865,  445.  80 
1,269,849.80 

884,484.31 
626,  038.  97 
665, 608.  45 
958, 145. 15 
1,882, 57tt  18 

1. 846. 639. 92 

1, 168,  239.  88 

2,  203,  918.  08 

1,  297,  988.  03 
1,386,087.32 

836, 163.  28 

270, 420. 49 

771, 40a  02 

1,037,420.34 

3,237,630.60 

1. 482. 533. 93 
997,  946. 19 

2, 412,  505.  91 
1, 499,  544  83 
1,023,791.84 

2,  986, 221. 62 
151,  503.  33 
932, 311. 14 

1, 053, 896.  27 
1, 472, 767. 00 

3, 803, 206.  07 
738,  355.  27 
294, 116. 61 

1,  290, 17i  72 
938, 897.  43 

691, 723. 00 

1, 665, 653.  72 

796,7ia22 


63,  050,  000.  00 


1920 


$1,  995,  501.  80 
1, 301,  582.  81 

1,  596,  436.  09 
2, 896, 07L  77 
1, 648, 384.  72 

583, 422.  84 

154, 630.  46 

1,090,214.67 

2,557,485.02 

1, 159, 967.  61 

4, 152,  646.  24 
2, 564,  846.  88 
2, 741, 787. 79 

2,  728, 996.  45 
1,856,043.83 

1, 293, 385. 15 

914,  339.  94 

826,000.35 

1, 400,  078.  26 

2, 749,  706.  24 

2,699,471.59 
1,  709,  027.  72 
3,221,096.80 
1, 898, 987.  58 
2, 026, 619. 93 

1, 221, 573.  57 

394,  839.  71 

1, 128,  696.  51 

1,  517, 692  99 
4,727,117.15 

2, 165, 957. 19 

1, 459,  884.  63 

3,  523,  478.  73 

2,  190,  805.  44 
1,496,172.28 

4,362,64411 
221, 408. 80 
1,  362,  864  40 
1,  540, 369.  27 
2, 150,  996.  64 

6,  559,  816.  81 
1,078,425.00 
429,  376.  62 
1,  884,  900.XO 
1,372,497.77 

1,010,817.30 
2, 418,  598.  39 
1, 164,  533.  65 


92, 160, 000.  00 


1921 


$2, 104,  883.  51 

1,  373,  644  16 
1,685, 17a  09 
3, 054, 675.  51 
1, 755, 759. 17 

613, 349. 43 

162, 674  81 

1, 147, 447. 92 

2. 697. 150. 96 
1,226,049.93 

4,365,067.91 
2, 687,  053.  27 

2,  881, 32a  74 
2, 871, 244  62 
1,961,755.43 

1, 362, 231. 13 

960,  230.  16 

866,  998.  61 

1, 472,  788. 83 

2. 891. 667. 97 

2,842,089.33 
1,807(657.17 

3,  387, 899.  60 
2, 006,  990. 13 

2. 183. 741. 98 

1,276,344  43 

414, 83a  93 

1, 187,  556.  45 

1,  598,  467. 85 
4,971,803.11 

2,  279, 053. 80 
1,  536,  227.  80 

3,  706, 246.  81 
2, 302, 47a  33 
1,576,152.08 

4,591,946.0$ 
233,  256.  87 
1,  436, 019.  04 
1, 615, 779. 44 
2, 261, 913.  OC 

5, 861,59a  46 
1, 129,  576. 66 
450, 077. 09 
1,977, 67a  83 
1,444,627-79 

1,060,152.77 
2,544,945.35 
1, 233, 715. 84 


97,  ooo,  ooa  00 
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Table  765. — Apportionment  of  Federal  aid  to  States,  year  ended  June  SO — Cont. 


States 


192.5 


Total 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas . 

California 

Colorado 


Connecticut. 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho. 


Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky. 


Louisiana. 

Maine. 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 
Michigan 


Minnesota- 
Mississippi. 

Missouri 

Montana... 
Nebraska. .. 


Nevada 

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 


North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio— 

Oklahoma , 

Oregon 


Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina- 
South  Dakota.. 
Tennessee 


Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington. 


West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Hawaii 


$1,553,420.67 
1, 053,  281.  44 
1, 254, 142.  20 
2, 462,  098.  53 
1,  341, 175.  69 

480, 897.  78 
365, 625.  00 
886, 825.  69 
1, 997, 957.  58 
938,  536.  68 

3,  240,  281.  07 
1,  958,  855.  41 
2, 102,  872.  74 

2. 102,  281.  51 

1,  417, 178.  68 

996, 989.  04 

695, 160.  25 

640, 629.  01 

1,096,176.04 

2, 249,  532.  43 

2, 123,  597.  07 
1, 294,  906.  22 

2,  44S,  128.  62 
1, 546,  885.  82 
1, 081, 189.  00 

953,  436.  78 

365, 625.  00 

942, 870.  95 

1, 189, 823.  34 

3,696,447.97 

1,  709,  333.  90 
1, 164,  714.  42 
2, 823, 004.  05 
1, 752, 339.  44 
1, 182, 663.  90 

3,  398,  953.  97 
365,  625.  00 

1, 061, 237.  34 
1,  204, 060.  31 
1, 647, 69Z  24 

4, 425, 172.  41 
849,417.21 
365,  625.  00 

1,  456, 828.  47 

1. 103,  709.  77 

802,  359.  77 

1, 894,  815.  86 

934, 617.  63 


$1,035,613.78 

702, 187.  63 

830,  094.  80 

1, 641,  399.  02 

894, 117. 13 

320,  598.  52 
243,  750.  00 
591,  217.  13 
1,  331, 971.  72 
625,  691. 12 

2, 164, 187.  38 
1, 300,  903.  61 
1, 401,  915. 16 
1,401,521.01 
944,  785. '79 

664, 659.  76 
463,440.17 
427,  086.  01 
730,  784.  03 
1, 499,  688.  29 

1,  415,  731.  38 

863,  270.  81 

1,  632,  085.  75 

1,  031,  257.  21 

1,  054, 126.  33 

635, 624.  52 
243,  750.  00 
628,  580.  63 
793,215.56 
2, 464, 29a  65 

1, 139,  555.  93 

776, 476.  28 

1, 882,  002.-70 

1, 108,  220.  29 

788, 442.  60 

2, 205,  969.  31 
243,  760.  00 
707, 491.  56 
802,  706.  87 

1, 098, 461.  49 

2,  950, 114  94 
566,  278. 14 
243,  750.  00 
971,  218.  98 
735, 800.  51 

534, 906.  51 

1, 263, 210.  57 

623,  078. 42 


$1,  345,  323.  41 

915,  876.  68 

1,  093, 376.  46 

2, 140,  463.  10 

1, 183,  011.  98 

414,  860.  09 
316,875.00 
771,  395. 18 
1,  729, 366.  09 
816,  397.  33 

2, 797, 888. 59 
1, 692, 437.  05 
1,  813,  757.  63 
1,  818, 947.  37 
1, 228,  125.  29 

865,  906.  44 
598,  954.  65 
554,  54a  90 
950, 448.  62 
1, 942,  431.  00 

1,  842,  800.  97 
1, 127, 182.  OS 
2, 114,  412.  17 

1,  344, 903.  47 
1,371,713.17 

826, 300.  27 

316, 875.  00 

816, 083. 37 

1, 030, 969.  61 

3,195,493.85 

1,477,424.33 
1, 021, 269.  47 

2,  436, 404.  85 

1,  024,  701.  96 
1,020,044.09 

2,  938, 092.  22 
316,  875.  00 
918, 171.  43 

1, 049, 885.  60 
1,  421, 004.  32 

3,  838, 351. 12 
735, 829.  37 
316, 875.  00 

1,  264,  012.  72 
962, 177.  72 

696, 085.  80 

1,  636,  543.  58 

814,724.65 


Total. 


73, 125, 000.  00 


48,750,000.00 


63,  375,  000.  00 


$1,  542,  052.  56 
1,  053,  003.  66 
1,  258, 857.  07 
2, 404, 990.  78 
1,  361,  482.  06 

475,  513.  91 
365,  620. 17 
887,  330.  52 

1,  983, 022.  99 
936,  698.  01 

3, 203, 867.  99 
1, 939,  903.  32 
2, 078,  248.  33 

2,  081,  230.  04 
1,  411,  684.  45 

995,  301.  59 
686, 453.  36 
635, 945.  01 

1,  089, 806.  22 

2,  220, 824.  73 

2, 120,  906.  56 
1,  294, 371.  65 
2, 423,  485.  75 

1,  544,  483.  19 
1, 577, 165. 34 

947,  623.  25 

365, 625.  01 

936,413.03 

1, 185, 528.  88 

3, 663, 105.  86 

1, 697,  240. 16 
1, 178,  708. 13 

2,  795,  804.  69 
1,  753, 189.  71 
1, 170, 83tt  15 

3, 365, 956.  21 

365. 624.  87 
1, 054,  028. 17 
1,  209, 144. 18 
1, 628,  740  97 

4, 410, 169.  76 
847,  741.  90 

365. 625.  27 
1,448,562.55 
1, 113, 308. 17 

798,  275.  47 

1, 877, 600.  32 

936,372.13 

365, 625.  00 


73, 125, 000.  00 


$11,  252,  903.  00 
7, 495,  701.  00 
9, 002, 400.  00 
17,  093,  306.  00 
9,  559,  881.  CO 

3, 381, 195. 00 
1,  739,  530. 00 
6,  286, 887.  00 
14,  449,  897.  00 
6, 677,  712. 00 

23, 436, 492.  00 

14,  312,  392.  00 
15,336,137.00 

15,  299,  289.  00 
10, 371, 739. 00 

7, 265,  442. 00 
5,  089,  972.  00 
4, 648, 950.  00 
7,919,780.00 
15, 879,  772.  00 

15, 318,  419.  00 
9, 531, 273. 00 
17,94a  188.00 
10,  960, 417.  00 
11, 450, 946. 00 

6, 890, 321.  00 
2, 434, 964.  00 
6, 589,  247.  00 
8,  589, 332.  00 
26, 708, 148.  00 

12,  294, 251. 00 
8,  363, 656.  00 
20,  140, 164. 00 
12,  536,  703.  00 
8, 606, 159. 00 

24,601,616.00 
1, 933, 041.  00 
7,087,546.00   ■ 
8,  718,  680. 00 

12,  024, 637. 00 

31,  724, 213. 00 
6,116,473.00 
2, 533,  979.  00 

10,  092,  953.  00 
7, 886, 678. 00 

5,  754, 132.  00 

13,  078,  451. 00 
6, 687, 351. 00 

365, 625.  00 


525, 125,  000.  00 


Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 
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Table  766. — Federal-aid  highways  completed  and  under  construction 


State 


Highways  completed  and  final 
payment  made,  year  ended 
June  30,  1924 


Miles 


Total  cost 


Federal  aid 


Projects  under  construction  June  30, 1924 ' 


Miles 


Estimated 
cost 


Federal  aid 

allotted 


Federal  aid 
paid 


Alabama  __ 

Arizona 

Arkansas-. 
California . 
Colorado  -- 


Connecticut. 

Delaware 

Florida. 

Georgia 

Idaho 


Illinois--. 
Indiana.. 
Iowa 


Kentucky. 

Ixyuisiana.. 

Maine 

Maryland. 


Michigan. 

Minnesota.. 
Mississippi. 
Missouri.-.. 
Montana... 
Nebraska... 


Nevada 

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey 

NewMetieo 

New  York 


North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 


Pennsylvania^.  _ 
BhodeHatrtJT— . 
Sooth  Carolina — 
Booth  Dakota—.. 
Tennessee 


Texas 

Titan 

Vermont. 
Virginia .. 


Washington— 
West  Virginia- 
Wisconsin 

Wyoming _ 


98.2 
16S.7 
208.2 
193.2 

76.0 

12.9 
27.3 
33.2 
288.7 
80.7 

61.2 

68.7 

623.5 

153.0 

144.4 

70.8 
70.9 

sa2 

69.1 
131.1 

398.6 
192.6 
437.9 
79.9 
964. 

22.0 

30. 

3ft 

97.2 
282: 1 


57.9 
795.4 

299.7 
125.8 
121.5 

76.9 

7.4 

269.3 

4S5.3 

147.1 

863-2 

102.4 

21.3 

16ft  0 

37.2 
49.3 

247.7 
152.8 


$809,  709.  89 
1,820,336  "" 
2,471,545.59 
4, 503,  527.  43 
1,637,374.75 

494,228.07 

860,222.00 

891,667.  ~ 

3,  206,  873.  85 

1,301,024.19 

1, 753, 179. 83 
2,063,956.40 
7, 155,  698.  57 
4,867,707.58 
4,202,690.51 

1,387,088.28 
2,248,204.59 
1,450,649.48 
3,349,226.88 
3,906,093.54 

4,208,889.87 
3,141,422.58 
6,079,270.82 
932,093.86 
4,716,522.69 

411,138. 

739,753.19 

2,209,432.18 

599,377.33 
9,036,108.67 

797,389.21 
3,946,815.56 
10,282,701.34 
3,191,230.72 
1,691,510.69 

3,735,219.53 
290, 321. 90 
2,834,991.32 
3,915,690.62 
3,594,712.41 

13,169,497.50 

1,129,416.34 

551,398.53 

3,211,323:12 

1,027,634.85 
1,389,522.22 
3,249,211.76 
1,  526, 186. 25 


391,  544.  33 
1,091,994.20 
1, 115, 773. 51 
2, 108, 180.  27 

893, 660. 30 

243,409.76 
3811,  560. 00 
431, 77a  29 
1,592,101.60 
820,284.61 

865,254.37 

987, 263. 42 

3, 180, 895. 38 

1, 794, 758. 46 

1, 823, 956. 13 

479,015.33 
1, 066,972;  3S 

688,478.24 
1,302,768.34 
1,716,795.09 

1,881,565.20 
1,544,383-63 
2,887,080.68 
488,281.62 
2,265,016.55 

291,513.63 
358,888.81 
685,747.97 
325,186.00 
3,  899, 184.  74 

350,994.26 
1,925,988.33 
3,913,592.82 
1,471,083.57 
1,036,357.41 

1,499,636.00 
131,593.00 

1,238,290.85 
1,  924, 628. 94 
1, 778, 173. 89 

5,096,555.14 
699,368.24 
273, 335. 37 

1, 822,  752. 87 

471,789.76 

584,109,12 

1,444,044.33 

867,  324. 57 


Total. 


9, 155. 71141, 950, 750. 13 


63,  807,  726. 00 


86R4 
164.7 
342.9 
434.1 
173.5 

52.3 

27.6 

259.4 

736.2 

97.8 

557.0 

523.4 

622. 

598.0 

329. 


372. 
54. 
71. 
90. 

484.5 


676.4 
489.8 
601.9 
266.6 
687.2 


394.1 
29; 

70.1 
667^7 
563.2 

266.6 

504. 

351.1 

389.8 
175.6 

268.5 
22.7 
517. 
793.1 
433.3 

1,624.5 

304.2 

42.6 

302.7 

1216 
163.8 
150.4 
327.4 


18, 053.  5 


15, 132,  450.  48 
2,419,995.90 
6,247,120. 

11,871,819.13 
4,833,066.27 

3,041,169.37 
1, 096, 672.  50 
9, 190, 175. 12 
8, 925,  089.  27 
1,  498,  933. 13 

16,485,446.19 
15,956,388.75 

8,689,469.34 
16,689,331.36 

7,  673, 552. 00 

5,683,581.63 
1,437,207.97 
2^225,-748.35 
5,173,074.47 
13,609,397.79 

8,600,577.00 
7,895,258.21 
14,814,141.06 
2, 537, 536.  91 
8,675,996.20 

•4,755,024.78 

886,51184 

10,326,1814? 

6,165,553.68 

24,683,366.96 

9,623, 594. 36 
3,159,113,69 
12,789,385.01 
8,689,043.78 
2, 927, 450.  56 

15,325,653.77 
1,087,787.06 
5,998,020.81 
8,288,470  80 

13, 761,  114. 87 

25,874,603.79 
4,382,736.86 
1,  527, 160. 47 
8,859,252.85 

2,851,003.81 
4,823,818.81 
3,546,039.10 
4,355,513.36 


380,649,591.14 


$7,406,051.40 
1,  439, 148. 62 
1, 986, 982. 36 

6.  395,  695. 08 
2,595,855.07 

1, 029, 509. 90 

420,933.60 

4, 506,  550.  50 

4,  268, 001.  58 

868,  722. 94 

8, 192, 130. 42 

7,  798,  552.  57 
4,  026, 657.  08 
6,248,427.04 
3, 663, 928.  55 

2,815,058.90 

714, 171.  72 

894,  685.  95 

1, 800,  430.  47 

8,587,382.19 

3,623,184.40 
3, 839, 698. 61 
7,070,575.64 
1,922,348.47 
3,244,725.73 

4,063,643.23 
414, 374.  33 
2, 728, 243.  65 
4, 041, 486.  28 
9,826,032.97 

3, 484, 417.  74 
1,654,191.41 
4,«53, 124. 66 
4,194,467.46 
1, 708, 203. 60 

4,613,831.25 
411, 759. 49 
2, 360,  714.  93 
3, 186, 316.  97 
6,501,844." 

10-1200,655.43 

2,  833, 446. 15 

731, 432. 60 

3,975,621.01 

1,306,000.00 
2,158,539.55 
1,763,705.92 
2,647,849.95 


172,613,311.94 


$3,399,256.35 

653,540.25 

1,132,077.14 

3,839,123.06 

952,  209.  98 


205,704.00 
2,349,780.20 
2,443,039.85 

499,938.33 

4, 584, 661. 58 
2, 667, 132. 16 
1,545,729.60 
3,700,666.92 
1, 817, 896. 41 

1.415,318,29 
287,379. 27 
328,820.47 
285,439.63 

%  196,012. 49 

1,519,366.79 
1,565,099.30 

3,327,533.55 

695,966,47 

1,749,261.38 

2,288,454.01 

141,688.99 

123,694.18 

1, 185, 878. 43 

2,941,838:93 

2,027,455.32 

522,780.08 

2,167,371.25 

2,030,959.48 

881,387.60- 

1,839;  801.48 
134,828.20 
1,092, 389.12 
1,440, 305.18 
3,319,002.49 

4,800,179.67 
1,496,408.38 

240,435.6* 
2, 206, 109. 51 

614, 945. 89 
1,373,618.09 

839,882.05 
1,  218, 404.  29 


77,943,603.23 


Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 
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Table  767. — Highways:  Federal-aid  projects  completed,  by  types,  1918-1924 


Year  ended  June 

Graded  and  drained 

Sand-clay 

30— 

Miles 

Total  cost 

Federal  aid 

Miles 

Total  cost 

Federal  aid 

1918 

1919 

10.0 

203.0 

349.9 

1, 635.  5 

3,966.0 

2, 305.  2 

$11, 808. 24 
681, 851. 41 
2,308,794.90 
17, 134, 140. 97 
14,  569,  578. 11 
14, 863,  625.  61 

$4,  788.  04 
298,  906.  04 
1,021,277.45 
7, 055,  698.  94 
6, 316,  326.  91 
6, 720,  790. 19 

46.8 

90.0 

384.2 

1,  111.  8 

1,016.7 

805.8 

$125,885.24 
384,811.91 
2, 401,  029. 18 
9, 208,  839.  93 
8, 120,  872.  33 
5, 633,  910.  67 

$63, 321. 17 
181, 107. 89 

1920 _ 

1921 

1, 075, 989. 00 
4,  233, 269.  25 
3,896,299  34 

1922.            

1923 

1924 i 

2,839,353.07 

Total 

6, 529.  6 

49,559,800.24 

21, 417, 737.  57 

3,455.3 

25, 846,  952. 86 

12,274,667.08 

Year  ended  June 

Gravel 

Water-bound  macadam 

30- 

Miles 

Total  cost 

Federal  aid 

Miles 

Total  cost 

Federal  aid 

1918... 

1919. 

55.2 
247.8 
1, 201. 4 
3, 445.  3 
4, 404.  0 
3,463.4 

$236, 623.  22 

1, 796,  314.  88 

9, 839,  752. 94 

35, 333,  778. 98 

46,479,134.23 

32, 733,  515.  57 

$103, 8«1. 64 
778,  582.  85 
4, 268,  225.  54 
15,854,797.05 
20,867,363.64 
15, 332,  944.  62 

1920 

11.7 
40.5 
286.  8 
287. 5 
238.6 

$139, 131. 98 

560,  031. 81 

4,279,366.62 

5, 987,  050. 01 

4, 227,  471.  97 

$69, 241. 84 

251, 980. 69 

1, 837, 921.  56~ 

2, 578, 843.  54 

1, 757, 186. 78 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Total 

12,905.9 

126, 198, 546. 10 

57,057,842.84 

865.1 

15, 129,  202.  54 

6, 472, 671. 64 

Year  ended  Juno 

Bituminous  macadam 

Bituminous  concrete 

30— 

Miles 

Total  cost 

Federal  aid 

Miles 

Total  cost 

Federal  aid 

1918 

6.8 
19.5 
19.7 
159.1 
392.8 
131.0 
210.6 

$130, 715. 94 
317, 484. 00 
460,  080.  89 
4, 580, 101. 11 
13, 533, 187. 30 
4,  829,  129.  82 
8, 066,  572.  91 

$59, 571. 76 
162,  622.  93 
195, 509.  U 
2, 005, 818. 94 
5, 221,  434.  98 
2,071,446.10 
3, 278,  661.  95 

1919 

1920. 

1.2 
11.0 
148.9 
294.5 
468.1 
601.0 

$11,237.10 

205, 783. 73 

3,  428,  606. 06 

8,854,811.29 

14,  640,  388.  38 

17,583,663.08 

$11, 620.  00 
100, 882. 07 
1,  676, 184. 47 
3, 822,  667.  03 
6, 355,  525. 91 
7,754,528.06 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Total 

1,  524.  7 

44,  754, 489.  64 

19,621,407.54 

939.5 

31, 669, 131. 46 

12, 902, 362.  29 

Year  ended  June 

Fortland-cement  concrete 

Brick 

30— 

Miles 

Total  cost 

Federal  aid 

Miles 

Total  cost 

Federal  aid 

1918 ,. 

5.7 

25.2 

110.3 

4916 

2, 126.  9 

1, 621.  4 

1,  292.  0 

$121, 015. 43 
599,  328. 74 
2, 729, 185. 04 
16, 490,  885.  57 
84,  788,  065.  27 
63, 858,  248. 33 
46, 578, 479.  90 

$52, 685. 22 

217,  917. 11 

1, 189,  723. 28 

7,374,016.37 

36,844,590.98 

26,021,235.74 

20,  851,  772.  92 

1919 

18.8 
21.8 
26.8 

205.6 
69.0 

166.8 

$702, 502. 04 
839,  373.  33 
1, 520,  655.  96 
9, 680, 179. 46 
2,998,868.14 
6, 757,  954.  05 

$194, 361.  23 
261,104.08 

1920 

1921 

1922..  . 

3, 100, 843. 36 
1,063,446.49 
2, 610, 165. 94 

1923 

1924 

Total. 

5,676.1 

214,649,238.96 

91,349,281.65 

508.8 

22,499,532.98 

7,621,04112 

Year  ended  June 

Bridges 

All  types 

30— 

Miles 

Total  cost 

Federal  aid 

Miles 

Total  cost 

Federal  aid 

1918 

12.5 
176.8 
716.1 
2, 898.  5 
9,'519.  3 
9,973.9 
9, 155.  7 

$257, 731. 37 
2, 124,  873.  48 
7,405,000.53 
42, 149,  181.  38 
188,965,646.43 
166, 802,  207.  97 
140,  227,  611.  45 

$112, 256. 98 
768,472.17 
3, 159, 790. 53 
18,462,089.99 
79, 816, 175. 60 
71,681,382.67 
63,053,168.68 

1919 

6.2 
.9 

4.2 
20.0 
10.3 
12.3 

$59, 004. 90 
169, 467.  28 
1,018,723.83 
6, 163.  276.  71 
5, 318, 937.  62 
3,792,417.69 

$10, 000. 00 
84, 733. 45 

494, 474.  68 
2, 844,  952.  47 
2,  510, 895.  00 
1, 907,  865.  25 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Total 

47.9 

16,511,828.03 

7, 852, 920.  75 

32, 452.  9 

546,  818,  721.  81 

236,  569, 935.  46 

Bureau  of  Public  Eoads. 


Table  768. — Rural  roads,  mileage:  Consolidated  data  for  all  States,  counties,  townships,  and  districts,  January  1, 1922 


* 

Mileage  by  type  of  surfacing 

Total 

Earth 
roads 

States  and  geographic 

divisions 

Sand- 
clay 

Gravel, 
chert, 
shale 

Water- 
bound 
macadam 

Surface- 
treated 
macadam 

Bitumi- 
nous 
macadam 

Sheet 
asphalt 

Bitumi- 
nous 
concrete 

Portland 
cement 
concrete 

Brick 

Wood 
block 

Stone 
block 

Mis- 
cella- 
neous 

Total,  all 
types 

81 

2,662 
1,368 
3,518 
3,103 
145 
794 

24 
66 
1 
1,163 
74 
772 

20 
123 

124 
50 
13 
1,269 
140 
211 

1 

3 

29 
6 
280 
127 
120 

37 
1 
8 

129 
6 

172 

1 

65 

2,953 
1,692 
3,545 
6,575 
754 
2,206 

18,530 
12, 149 
11, 132 
12,293 
1,520 
9,946 

21,483 
13, 841 
14,677 
18,  868 
2,274 

8 

521 

258 

87 

7 

1 

8 
2 

86 
94 

2 
4 

2 

89 

11,690 

2,100 

959 

1,807 

7 

664 

353 

9 

1 

10 

236 

17,  725 

65, 570 

83,295 

4,210 
3,436 
.394 

5,424 

1,110 

696 

3,600 

605 

2,719 

3,740 
193 
204 

1 
137 

158 
715 
493 

963 

238 

1,149 

232 

13 

327 

2 

4 

39 

1 

244 

23 

7,801 

18,  566 
6,459 
13, 921 

63,  312 

7,607 

77, 070 

81, 878 

12 

14,066 
90,991 

Middle  Atlantic-; 

12 

8,039 

7,230 

6,924 

4,137 

212 

1,366 

2,340 

572 

2 

44 

8,068 

38,946 

147,989 

186,  935 

Ohio 

501 

14,931 
30,801 
6,747 
13,185 
12,987 

14,380 

6,917 

2,618 

1,715 

879 

1,860 
949 
138 
236 

817 

1,318 
305 

63 
172 

52 

10 

20 

181 
38 
56 

225 
14 

1,060 
664 
1,534 
1,294 
1,091 

1,316 

173 

225 

13 

6 

611 

36,068 
39,857 
11,  473 
17, 186 
19,  714 

48,151 
36, 389 
84,853 
60,097 
58,965 

84,219 
76,246 

Indiana 

84 

78 

3,860 

8 

268 

77,283 
78,679 

Wisconsin. .... 

8 

East  North  Central.. 

4,523 

78, 651 

26,509 

4,000 

1,910 

38 

514 

5,633 

1,733 

8 

779 

124,298 

288,455 

412,  753 

3,975 

12,188 
2,346 
4,510 
695 
518 
151 
383 

169 

75 

1 

56 

19 

9 

100 

350 

187 

103 

1 

10 
51 
10 

10 

16,905 

2,585 

7,879 

710 

548 

496 

1,100 

90,198 
101,  497 
103,641 
105,  813 
114,937 

86,060 
127, 451 

107, 103 
104,082 
111,  520 
106,  523 
115,485 
86,556 

1,756 
14 
26 

276 

297 

1,329 

104 

1 

11 

North  Dakota 

South' Dakota  ........... 

i 

1 
100 

24 
63 

3 

13 

163 

28 
58 

KanSaW.SMU^ 

32 

4 

West  North  Central.. 

6,343 

20,791 

1,603 

219 

155 

10 

114 

817 

157 

10  1 

4 

30,223 

729, 597 

759, 820 

50               16 

150 

1,186 

1,089 

103 

189 

32 

21 
44 
5 
67 
207 
22 

172 
493 
219 
268 
137 
64 

7 
2 
1 
170 
58 
1 

448 
3,663 
7,260 
1,367 
16,755 
6,908 

3,485 
11, 109 
51,820 
33,806 
51,449 
64,942 

3,933 

922 
1,339 

132 
3,332 

973 

398 
782 
440 
416 
16 

21 

597 

147 

10 

4 

3,400 

277 

197 

126 

6 

1 

59,080 
35, 173 
68,204 
61,850 

West  Virginia 

12,198 
5,833 

88 

1 

4 

South  Carolina 

00 

oo 


<5s 

I 

a* 


r 

OS 


I-* 

to 


14,128 
2,333 

3,236 

1,627 

190 
686 

30 
605 

254 
101 

17 

474 

79 

400 
20 

5 
53 

18, 339  1 
6,438  j 

76,573 
21,205 

94,912 

539 

27,643 

South  Xtlantic 

37,892 

11, 611 

2,943 

3,352 

992 

600 

435 

1,753 

778 

6 

816 

61, 178 

304, 389 

365,567 

70 

3,122 
5,306 
3,670 
5,017 

10,624 

3,985 

465 

107 

1,414 

436 

34 

82 

59 

62 

3 

7 

45 
5 
11 

10 
26 
28 
16 

25 
36 
10 
138 

6 

5 
1 

57 

21 

1 

7 

15, 436 
9,878 

10,420 
5,744 

53, 268 
52,668 
47,990 
47,341 

68,704 

62,  546 

6,198 
364 

58,410 

6 

53,085 

East  South  Central 

6,032 

17, 115 

15, 181 

1,966 

131 

61 

80 

209 

11 

6 

86 

41,478 

201, 267 

242, 745 

Arkansas.-.'.^-. 

150 

148 
1,840 
2,764 

2,869 

2,449 

491 

10,790 

320 

73 

6 

4 

374 

154 

8 

2 

90 

12 

219 

3 

25 

77 

74 

7 

82 

151 

3,871 
2,771 
2,461 
14,883 

70, 995 

37,032 

1  131,  802 

152,  802 

74,866 

is 
1 

3 

132 

9 
252 

39,803 

7 
339 

1 134, 263 

43 

167,  685 

West  South  Central-- 

4,902 

16, 599 

666 

457 

254 

55 

324 

314 

22 

393 

23,986 

392, 631 

416, 617 

15 

217 

1,716 
2,537 

413 
3,326 
1,101 

960 
■  1,  631 

126 

5 

73 

12 

131 

2 
22 

32 
13 

14 
71 
27 
183 
152 
28 

2 
14 

1,772 
2,982 

440 
4,598 
1,802 
1,233 
2,544 

168 

62,960 
28,117 
46, 088 
43,  545 
43,  747 
19,994 
20,503 
25,  889 

64,  782 

56 

11 

39 
1 

31,099 

46,528 

1,070 
674 

23 
697 

10 

48, 143 

45,549 

29 
12 

3 

7 

35 

39 

21,  227 

Utah 

4 

4 

2 

23,047 

26,057 

Mountain 

2,706 

11, 810 

262 

64 

34 

13 

114 

520 

16 

15,  539 

290,813 

306,  382 

10,377 
6,230 
7,086 

169 
840 
533 

13 

108 
35 
701 

20 

228 
746 
493 

920 

139 

2,613 

51 

176 
60 
669 

12,062 
8,050 
14,275 

33,754 
37,  425 
61,  614 

45,816 

45,  475 

240 

1,355 

585 

75,  889 

240 

23,693 

1,542 

1,368 

844 

605 

1,467 

3,672 

51 

905 

34, 387 

132,  793 

167, 180 

[ 

Total  all  States 

63,  339 

199,899 

58,036 

19,309 

10,  264 

1,601 

4,978 

15, 611 

3,333 

27 

60 

11, 303 

387,760 

2,  553,  534 

2,  941,  294 

5" 

a 

OS 


«3 


&2 


Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

i  Includes  about  26,000  miles  of  sec  ion  lines  declared  public  highways  by  law  but  which  are  not  open  for  general  traffic 


00 

«5 
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Table  769. — Sources  and  amounts  of  Slate  and  State  controlled  funds  for  high- 
ways, 19%1 


State 

Total 

Bonds 

State  taxes ' 

Appropria- 
tions not 

allocated  as 
to  source 

Funds  raised 

by  county 

bond  issues 

transferred 

to  State 

control 

$1, 596, 102 
3,098,788 
1,872,205 

10,347,739 
4,089,535 

7, 312,  595 
3,907,  983 
2, 200, 806 
5,  461,  002 
6, 195, 135 

15,831,180 
6, 715, 672 

16,885,275 
2,955,660 
4,905,266 

2,424,749 
5,677, 125 
6,743,091 
7,599,160 
13,361,939 

10, 296, 630 
2,441,354 
4, 984, 450 
3,935,098 
4,835,774 

1,747,272 
2, 542,  305 
8,613,140 
4,282,447 
45,462,909 

13,733,998 
1,366,148 

12,672,644 
8,821,027 

17,712,897 

55, 460, 942 
2, 758,  431 
3, 970,  926 
5,005, 478 
5,008,863 

7,893,625 
3, 486, 891 
1, 125,  687 
7,054,148 

8,222,998 
17, 995,  652 
11,476,755 
5  3, 555, 416 

Arizona 

$884,443 

$546,403 

Arkansas 

$5,  122, 000 
250,000 

Colorado 

1,479,774 

Connecticut 

2, 381,  750 
99,  529 

1,680,248 

$542,224 

643, 373 

2,000,000 
4,709,478 

463, 295 

235,500 
» 2, 866, 781 

3, 179, 000 

689,392 

182,911 
637, 403 

684,  -579 
1,  717,  573 
2,448,750 

381,362 
5,448,000 

300, 000 

617,697 
1, 314, 232 

1,667,800 

901,294 

100,600 

140, 558 





1, 471, 053 

575,000 

355,666 

500,000 

3,  569,  726 

1,000,115 

11,808,688 

830,000 
18, 355, 231 

7, 983, 710 

362,938 

5,469,133 

440,244 

1, 009, 686 

10, 957, 359 

26, 773, 560 
286, 160 

I 

12, 120,  000 
912,730 
130,085 

299,291 

562,568 

3,007,644 

195,  325 
758,150 

1,086,750 

1,214,648 

810, 065 

138,  747 

1, 374,  381 

3,005,211 

224,063 
1,  B46,  310 

15,000,000 

1,700,009 
106,200 

885,000 
200,000 

700,000 

Total,  all  States 

6405,642,899 

113,304,202 

45, 262, 186 

21,865,102 

2, 191,  542 

i  Includes  appropriations  made  directly  from  tax  revenues. 
3  Includes  $652,597  inheritance  tax. 
« Includes  $104,500  Federal  funds  far  Yellowstone  Park. 

•  Includes  $104,500  over  which  State  had  no  control.    Actual  State  and  State  controlled  funds  were 
$405,538,399. 
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Table  769. — Sources  and  amounts  of  State  and  State  controlled  funds  for  high- 
ways, 1921 — Continued 


Stato 


Funds  raised 
by  county 
property 

taxes  trans- 
ferred to 

State  control 


Motor  vehicle 
fees 


Gasoline 

taxes 


Federal-aid 
and  forest 

funds 


Miscellane- 
ous sources 


Alabama. . 

Arizona 

Arkansas- 
California. 
Colorado . . 


Connecticut. 

Delaware 

Florida - 

Georgia 

Idaho 


Illinois.. 
Indiana. 
Iowa 


Kentucky. 


Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts- 
Michigan 


Minnesota- 
Mississippi. 

Missouri 

Montana... 
Nebraska- 


Nevada 

New  Hampshire- 
New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 


North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota- 
Ohio 

Oklahoma ... 

Oregon 


Pennsylvania... 

Khode  Island 

South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 
Tennessee 


Traas 

Utah 

Veimont. 
Virginia.. 


Washington 

West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total,  all  States. 


$187, 084 


361, 634 
514,854 


609,923 


921,046 
1, 781, 127 


2,062,059 


722,  874 
4, 916, 157 


3,772,423 


1,209,610 


$893,136 

180,  638 

2  420,000 

2, 434, 800 

400,000 

3,400,085 
375, 471 
671,  535 

1,600,000 
180, 488 

6, 862, 120 
2, 305,  312 
7,  211,  922 
1, 354, 096 
1,685,709 

106,  761 
1,004,750 
1,600,000 
6, 023,  903 
3,897,963 

6,616,114 
704,  988 

2, 505,  354 
273, 075 

2, 114, 721 

97,200 
790, 118 

4,029,971 
188,593 

7, 716, 644 

2, 322, 630 
418,  525 
3,  588,  396 
2,  263, 006 
1, 629,  275 

9, 310, 447 

-    777,587 

692,  663 


779,388 


3,023,016 


1, 386, 378 

1, 901,  577 
478, 474 
027,588 

1, 926, 624 

3,  375,  600 

1,938,000 

2,627,122 

290,000 


'$80,000 
"320,"000 


228,  056 


438, 116 


333,  288 
506,019 


948,  509 


600,000 


$477,  590 
816,  681 

1,  372,  205 

2,  533,  354 
1, 191,  584 

656, 455 

244,313 

490,  308 

3, 610,  524 

1, 539, 045 

3,802,430 
1,446,623 
4,308,079 
1,601,566 
1,482,066 

1,424,114 
852, 192 
850,000 
661,  594 
599,854 

2,986,920 
1,636,366 
2, 304,  790 
2, 041, 172 
1,200,000 

5S6,  591 

240,  782 

509, 372 

1, 093,  208 

2, 398, 461 

2,674,070 
684,686 

3,  595,  383 
2,  345,  354 
2, 181,  S57 

4, 533, 682 
358,374 
1, 359, 453 
1, 650, 130 
1,685,463 

5,788,048 
862,  712 
135,  289 


537, 794 

1,057,652 

2, 443, 597 

«  1, 318,  764 


22, 785, 464 


101, 204, 479 


3, 353, 988 


79,031,441 


$38,292 
670, 628 


257,585 
96,543 

354,  451 
966,198 
167,  534 
250, 478 
78,038 

221,646 

97,956 
»  2, 186,  274 


26,484 
244,161 
63, 214 
13,250 
39,781 

35,796 


33,748 

1,620,843 

50,000 

304,519 

1, 156, 406 

4,071 

24,369 

267,728 

247,569 


19,  732 


986,111 

2,723,253 

122,289 

16,547 

152, 379 

92,132 

204,000 

120, 992 


926,027 
25,000 


798, 020 
940,452 


16,644,495 


Bureau  of  Public  Eoads. 

3  Approximate. 

*  Includes  $1,621,435  of  primary  road  assessment  certificates. 

5  Includes  $104,600  Federal  funds  for  Yellowstone  Park. 
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Table  -770. — Sources  and  amounts  of  county,  township,  and  district  funds  for 

highway  purposes,  1921 


State 

Total 

Bonds 

Taxes 

Motor 
vehicle 

fees 

Oasoline 

taxes 

Forest 
road 
funds 

All  other 

sources  i 

Alabama 

$4,  973,  466 
7, 201, 128 
21,014,756 
39,344,156 
4,675,908 

2,633,032 
1,  579,  336 
9,  739, 116 
11,  871, 044 
6,918,308 

27,833,604 
51, 091. 942 
21, 106, 607 
20, 431, 960 
6,  622, 998 

20,806,167 
2,213,715 
3,982,869 
11,669,909 
42,300,418 

30,061,295 
23,  297,  563 
11, 610,  625 
6,096,811 
8, 611, 008 

544,072 
1,340,083 
13, 044, 694 

614,220 
21,896,421 

19, 107,  627 
6,349,262 
69,603,024 
10,695,888 
10, 819,  927 

23, 827, 327 
567,576 
10,290,283 
10,242,754 
11,435,073 

64,975,734 

3,073,475 

1, 017, 666 

10,  777, 995 

15, 637, 226 
9,  241,  823 

30,  251, 846 
1,863,463 

$1, 878,  316 

5,  604,  825 

16,060,289 

17,896,639 

$2,232,702 
1,549,758 
4, 266, 391 

15,432,666 
3,714,335 

2,339,208 
179, 729 
3,320,670 
7,358,512 
2,065,596 

18, 115, 139 
20,  689,  236 
14, 878,  638 
12,316,864 
4,081,499 

4,054,173 
721,273 
2,717,185 
8,  521, 919 
16,852,278 

19,234,368 
8,078,082 
4,999,628 
2,  392,  404 
4,976,966 

444,4" 
1,231,877 
5, 172, 898 

614,220 
19,576,155 

8,357,346 
6,349,262 
26, 799, 208 
6, 135, 464 
6,260,360 

14,731,187 
567,  676 
2,539,915 
9, 184, 159 
3,518,634 

13,610,393 

1, 611, 768 

917, 194 

4,313,339 

8,933,472 

5,  418,  257 

17,  515,  659 

1,853,463 

$862,447 

146,646 

161,541 

3,580,262 

.Arizona 

Arkansas 

$436,544 

2, 434, 800 

420,316 

$90,000 

California     

239,  472 

$301,786 

Connecticut 

293,824 
»  935,  304 
6, 142, 433 
4,  500,  281 
4,221,802 

6,688,193 
28, 709, 037 
6,  227,  869 
7,476,611 
485,000 

15, 147, 507 

49,387 

1,075,549 

2,963,661 

15,221,626. 

8, 731, 160 

14,  741,  678 
3,426,420 
3,330,829 
2,242,484 

464,302 

276,013 

12,261 

Florida 

Georgia. 

Idaho 

630, 910 

Illinois 

3,130,272 
1,793,669 

Indiana 

Iowa. 

639,485 
2,066,499 

1, 257, 972 

1,443,056 

190,135 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

346,615 

Maine         

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

194,339 

Michigan 

3, 897, 963 

6,328,661 

2,095,777 
477,803 

3,  084, 477 
100,503 

686,290 

99,895 
890 

Minnesota 

Missouri.. 

273,075 
706,  279 

Nebraska 

Nevada.: 

New  Hampshire.. 

107,316 
7,183,444 

New  Jersey. 

688,-352 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

1,  283,  366 

1,037,910 

North  Carolina 

9,656,824 

1,093,467 

North  Dakota 

Ohio ._ 

32,869,752 
6,273,327 
2,950,673 

7,231,023 

3,466,365 

6,477:709 

Oklahoma 

287^107 

Oregon 

665,000 

2,063,894 

Pennsylvania 

1,865,117 

Rhode  Island 

r- 

South  Carolina- 

•7,584,062 

166,306 

South  Dakota 

648,528 

410,067 

656,836 

4,550,630 
180,786 

Tennessee 

*  7, 359, 603 

44,962,149 

1,280,932 

100,  472 

6,519,711 

4, 914, 339 
3,  775,  066 
8,  004, 232 

1,852,562 

Utah.... 

Vermont.. 

• 

Virginia        ,  .     . 

944,946 

Washington 

1, 789, 415 

West  Virginia 

48,600 

797,024 

3, 934,  931 

Total 

»  743,  794, 997 

« 322, 613, 629 

347,633,360 

17,738,227 

329,472 

301,785 

65, 178, 024 ! 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

1  Includes  interest  on  bank  deposits,  donations,  sale  of  materials,  rental  of  etrnipment,  appropriations, 
and  transfers  from  funds  of  undetermined  origin,  as  well  as  a  certain  amount  of  township  and  district-  tax 
and  bond  moneys  which  could  not  be  definitely  segregated. 

J Does  not  include  $542,224  of  county  bonds  transferred  to  State  highway  department. 

•Does  not  include  $562,568  county  bonds  transferred  to  State  highway  department. 

•Does  not  include  $1,086,760  of  county  bonds  transferred  to  State. 

•Does  not  include  $104,500  of  non-State  funds  included  in  Table  771. 

•Including  $2,191,542  oi  county  bonds  transferred  to  State.    This  total  is  $32*5805,071. 


Table  771. — Rural  roads,  income  for  all  purposes:  Consolidated  data  for  all  States,  counties,  townships,  and  districts,  1921 


Bonds 

l 

Federal  and  forest 
road  aid  ! 

Motor-vehicle  fees  > 

General  property 
taxes 

All  other  sources 

<w        Geographic  division  and  State 

J 

M 

Amount 

Per 
cent  of 
total 

Amount 

Per 
cent  of 
total 

Amount 

Gasoline 

taxes 
(amount) 

Per 

cent  of 
total 

Amount 

Per 

cent  of 
total 

Amount 

Per 

cent  of 
total 

Total 

<g   Maine 

$1,766,960 

107, 316 

100,472 

3, 335, 013 

286, 160 
293,824 

22.4 

2.8 
4.7 
17.3 
8.6 
3.0 

$852, 192 
240,782 
135, 289 
661, 594 
358, 374 
656, 465 

10.8 
6.2 
6.3 
3.4 

10.7 
6.6 

$1,004,750 
790, 118 
627,  588 

5,023,963 
777,  587 

3, 405, 085 

12.7 
20:4 
29.3 
26.1 
23.4 
34.2 

$2,279,722 
1,231,877 
1,055,941 
9, 139, 616 
866, 867 
2, 854, 062 

28.9 
31.7 
49.3 
47.5 
26.1 
28.7 

$1,987,216 
1,512,295 

224,  063 
1,108,883 
1,035,019 
2,736,201 

25.2 
38.9 
10.4 
5.7 
31.2 
27.5 

$7,890,840 
3,882,388 
2, 143, 353 

19,  269,  069 
3,324,007 
9, 945, 627 

Jjl  New  Hampshire . 

Vermont 

Rhode  Isalnd 

tJ   Connecticut 

New  England 

5,889,745 

12.7 

2, 904, 686 

6.2 

11,629,091 

25.1 

17, 428,  085 

37.5 

8,  603,  677 

18.5 

46, 455, 284 

New  York 

18, 355, 231 

7, 183,  444 

34, 004,  583 

27.2 
33.2 
42.9 

2,398,461 

509,  372 

4, 533,  682 

3.6 
2.4 

5.7 

s  9, 000,  000 
4,029,971 
9,310,447 

13.4 
18.6 
11.7 

a  36, 300,  000 
8, 742,  624 
14, 731, 187 

53.9 
40.2 
18.6 

1,305,638 

1,192,423 

1  16,  70S,  370 

1.9 

5.6 

21.1 

67, 359,  330 

NewJersey 

« 

79,  288,  269 

Middle  Atlantic 

59,  543,  258 

35.4 

7,441,515 

44 

22, 340, 418 

13.3 

59,773,811 

35.5 

19,  206, 431 

11.4 

168,  305, 433 

Ohio 

32,869,752 
28,  709, 037 
11,297,671 
20,  669,  626 
8,004,232 

39.9 
49.7 
25.9 
37.1 
19.2 

3, 595,  383 

1,446,623 

3,  802,  430 

599,  854 

2,443,597 

4.4 
2.5 

8.7 
1.1 
5.8 

7,044,751 
2.  305,  312 
«',  862, 126 
7, 795,  926 
3, 424, 146 

8.6 
4.0 
15.7 
14.0 

8.2 

32, 268, 341 
23, 455, 017 
18, 350,  639 
20, 228,  619 
22, 238,  675 

39.2 
40.6 
42.0 
36.4 
53.3 

6,497,441 
1,891,625 
3,351,918 
6,368,332 
5,617,951 

7.9 
3.2 

iii 

13.5 

82,  275, 608 
57, 807, 614 
43, 664,  784 
55,  662, 357 
41,  728,  601 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

East  North  Central 

101,  550,  318 

35.9 

11,887,887 

4.2 

27,432,261 

9.8 

116,541,291 

41.7 

23, 727, 267 

8.4 

281,139,024 

8, 731, 150 

9,  406,  869 
3, 426, 420 

21.6 
24.8 
20.8 

2, 986,  920 
4,  308, 079 
2, 304,  790 
584,685 
1, 650, 130 
1, 200,  000 
1,601,565 

7.4 
11.3 
14.0 

8.7 
10.8 

9.0 

6.8 

5,616,114 
7,211,922 
2, 505,  354 
418,  525 
648,  528 
2,  820,  000 
1,354,095 

13.9 

20,892,168 
14,  878,  638 
5, 140, 186 
5,349,252 
9, 379,  484 
C,  448,  008 
12, 315, 804 

51.8 
39.2 
31.1 
79.7 
61.5 
47.  9 
52.7 

2,131,573 
2, 186,  274 
3,118,225 
362, 938 
562,  446 
736,  290 
639,  485 

5.3 
6.7 
18.9 
5.4 
3.7 
5.5 
2.7 

40, 357, 925 
37,  991,  782 
16,494,975 
6, 715, 400 
15,  248, 232 
13,446,782 
23, 387, 620 

19  0 

15.2 
6.2 
4.3 

21.0 

5.8 

North  Dakota ■_ 

South  Dakota . 

3,007,644 

2,242,484 
7,476,611 

19.7 
16.6 
32.0 

West  North  Central 

34,291,178 

22.3 

14, 636, 169 

9.5 

20, 574, 538 

13.4 

74, 403,  600 

48.5 

9,737,231 

6.3 

153, 642,  716 

1  Includes  all  receipts  from  sale  of  highway  bonds  during  1921  and  all  cash  from  previous  bond  sales  on  hand  at  beginning  of  the  year. 

2  Includes  only  Federal  aid  and  national  forest  payments  received  by  the  States  and  credited  by  them  to  their  respective  highway  funds  during  the  fiscal  year. 
'Approximate.  * 

<  Gasolinetax effective  Sept.  1, 1921i 
'  Appropriations,  $12,120,000. 
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Table  771. — Rural  roads,  income  for  all  purposes:  Consolidated  data  for  all  States,  counties,  townships,  and  districts,  1921 — Continued 


Bonds 

Federal  and  forest 
road  aid 

Motor-vehicle  fees 

General  property 
taxes 

All  other  sources 

Geographic  division  and  State 

Amount 

Per 
cent  of 
total 

Amount 

Per 
cent  of 
total 

Amount 

Gasoline 

taxes 
(amount) 

Per 

cent  of 
total 

Amount 

Per 
cent  of 
total 

Amount 

Per 
cent  of 
total 

Total 

Delaware 

$3, 157, 776 
3,524,299 
5,519,711 
18,775,066 
17, 640,  534 
8, 146,  630 
4, 600,  281 
6, 142,  433 

57.6 
32.9 
30.9 
69.1 
53.6 
57.2 
26.1 
51.5 

$244, 313 

860,000 

980, 806 

1,057,662 

2, 674, 070 

1,359,453 

3, 610,  524 

490,  308 

4.4 
7.9 
5.5 
3.8 
8.1 
9.5 
20.4 
4.1 

$175,471 
1,  600,  000 
1,926,624 
1,  938,  000 
2,322,630 

692,  663 
1, 600,  OCO 

671, 535 

6.8 
14.9 
10.7 
7.1 
8.6 
4.8 
9.3 
7.5 

$179,  729 
4, 498,  312 
5,687,720 
5, 418,  267 
8,357,346 
3,749,525 
7,358,512 
3,964,043 

3.3 
42.0 
32.0 
19.8 
25.6 
26.3 
42.7 
33.2 

$1, 630, 029 

253,  349 

«  3,  717,  282 

48,500 

1,341,026 

312,  938 

262,  729 

443,  547 

27.9 
2.3 

20.9 
0.2 
4.1 
2.2 
1.5 
3.7 

$5, 487,  318 
10, 725, 960 
17,832,143 
27,  237,  475 
32,841,625 
14, 261, 209 
17,332,046 
11,939,922 

West  Virginia 

$506,019 

South  Carolina _  ... 

Georgia 

Florida 

228, 056 

South  Atlantic 

67,  406,  730 

49.0 

11,  267, 128 

8.2 

11, 120, 923 

734, 075 

8.6 

30, 213,  444 

28.4 

7, 909,  400 

5.8 

137,657,698 

485,  000 
8,446,353 
1,  878,  316 
14,  741,  678 

4.2 
51.4 
28.3 
57.3 

1,482,066 

1,686,453 

477,  590 

1,636,366. 

12.9 
10.3 
7.3 
6.3 

1,685,769 
1, 386,  378 

893,  136 
704,  988 

438, 116 

18.4 
8.4 

13.6 
2.7 

5, 380,  814 
4,276,784 
2,  419,  786 

8,  078,  082 

46.7 
26.0 
37.0 
31.4 

2, 066,  499 
648,  968 
900,  739 

577,  803 

17.8 
3.9 
13.8 

2.3 

11,528,264 

16,443,936 

6, 569,  567 

25,  738,  917 

Tennessee 

Alabama. 

Mississippi 

East  South  Central 

25,551,347 

42.5 

5,281,475 

87 

4, 070,  271 

438, 116 

8.5 

20,  155,  466 

33.3 

4,184,009 

7.0 

60,  280,  684 

16,060,289 
15,831,986 
5, 273, 327 
44,  962, 149 

70.2 
68.1 
27.0 
61.7 

1,372,206 
1,424,114 
2, 345,  354 

5,  788,  048 

6.0 
6.1 
12.0 
8.0 

856, 544 
453,  276 

2,263,006 
3,  754, 139 

*  170,  000 

4.5 

2.0 

11.6 

5.1 

4,  260,  391 
4, 237, 084 
9, 348, 121 
13,  BIO,  393 

18.6 
18.3 
47.9 
18.7 

161,  541 

1, 284, 456 

287, 107 

4,  754,  630 

0.7 
5.5 
1.5 
6.5 

22,  880,  970 

23,  230,  016 
19,  516,  915 
72,  869,  359 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Teias 

West  South  Central 

82, 127,  761 

59.3 

10, 929,  721 

7.9 

7,  326,  965 

170,  000 

5.4 

31,461,989 

22.8 

6,  487, 734 

4.6 

138,504,100 

Montana _ 

3,  330,  829 

6,221,802 

700,000 

250,000 

830,000 

5,504,825 

2,  495,  .580 

575,000 

33.2 
47.4 
12.9 
2.9 
17.0 
53.4 
38.1 
25.0 

2,041,172 

1,  539,  045 

1, 318, 764 

1,  493,  369 

1,093,208 

816, 681 

862,712 

506,  591 

20.4 
11.8 
24.4 
17.0 
22.3 
7.9 
13.2 
24. 8 

546. 150 
811, 398 
290,000 
820, 816 
188,593 
180,633 
478, 474 
97,200 

5.4 
6.2 
6.4 
15.7 
10.6 
1.8 
7.^3 
4.2 

2,  392,  404 
4,  463, 160 
1, 959,  663 
5, 545,  743 
2, 427,  209 
2, 434,  201 
2, 421,  823 
648,  439 

33.8 
34.0 
36.2 
63.3 
49.6 
23.6 
36.8 
28.4 

1, 721,  346 

78,038 

1, 140,  452 

90,543 

24,369 

1, 363,  576 

301,  777 

404,114 

17.2 
0.6 

21.1 
1.1 
0.5 

13.3 
4.6 

17.6 

10,031,901 
13, 113,  443 
5, 408, 879 
8,  765,  443 
4, 896, 667 
10,299,916 
6, 560,  366 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

559,  472 
333,  288 
(') 

Utah 

19, 908, 036 

32.4 

9,  731.  542 

15.8 

3,412,704 

892,  760 

7.0 

22,  292,  842 

30.5 

5, 130. 215 

8.3 

61,367,959 

4,914,339 
13,908,032 
23,  018,  539 

20.6 
48.8 
46.3 

537,  794 
2, 181, 957 
2, 533,  354 

2.3 
7.6 
5.1 

3,  375,  000 
2, 184,  275 

4,  S69,  GOO 

500,000 
948,  509 

16.2 
11.0 
9.8 

12,  718,  071 
6, 260,  046 
15, 432,  565 

53.3 
21.9 
31.1 

1,  814,  415 
3, 050,  005 
3, 837,  837 

7.6 
10.7 

7.7 

23, 860,  219 
28,  532,  824 
49,  691,  895 

Pacific 

41,  840,  910 

41.0 

5,  253, 105 

5.1 

10,  429.  475 

1,  448,  509 

11.6 

34,  410,  682 

33.7 

8,  702,  257 

8.6 

102,  084, 938 

438,  109,  273 

38.1 

79, 333,  226 

6.  9 

118,942,706 

3, 683, 400 

10.6 

415, 681, 010 

36,2 

93, 688,  221 

8.2 

1, 149,  437,  896 

r 

5 


as 


Bureau  of  Public  Eoads. 

1  Gasolineta  x  effective  Sept.  1, 1921.  '  Gasoline  tax  approved  Mar.  17, 1921,  but  no  funds  credited  to  Stato  highway  fund  prior  to  end  of  fiscal  year,  June  30, 1921. 

•  Includes  $1,846,310  State  appropriations. 


Table  772. — Rural  roads,  expenditures  for 

all  purposes:  Consolidated  data  for  all  States,  counties 

,  townships,  and  districts 

1921 

Geographic  division  and  State 

Construction,  roads 
and  bridges 

Maintenance,  roads 
and  bridges 

Administration  and 
engineering 

Principal     and    in- 
terest   payments, 

highway  bonds 

Purchase  and  repair 
of  machinery  and 
equipment    and 
general    miseel- 
1 aneous 

Total 

Amount 

Per 
cent  of 
total 

Amount 

Per 
cent  of 
total 

Amount 

Per 
cent  of 
total 

Amount 

Per 
cent  of 
total 

Amount 

Per 
cent  of 
total 

1 

$1,  308,  342 
2,  291, 486 
1, 092,  998 
8,  318,  549 
439,  757 
3, 973,  616 

15.1 
62.0 
50.8 
42.6 
15.5 
47.1 

i  $73, 064 
1  16, 158 
i  8, 739 
817, 458 
112,  642 
251,  624 

0.8 
.3 

.5 
4.2 
4.0 
3.0 

$442, 186 
!  85, 500 

5.1 
2.3 

$295, 765 
67, 669 

3.4 

1.6 

$8, 701, 911 
3,  699, 421 
2, 160,  484 

19, 535,  631 
2, 828, 234 
8, 445, 718 

New  Hampshire 

1,  248,  618 
1, 048,  747 
9, 062, 104 
2,028.813 

4, 189,  517 

33.8 
48.7 
46.4 
71.9 
49.5 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

901,294 
134, 700 

4.6 
4.7 

436,  226 

112, 322 

30,  959 

2.2 

3.9 

.4 

Rhode  Island . 

Connecticut 

New  England 

24, 160, 353 

53.1 

17, 424,  748 

38.5 

1,  279,  686 

2.8 

1, 563,  680 

3.5 

932,  931 

2.1 

45, 361, 397 

New  York 

31,  732.  971 
15,  973,  807 
44,  958,  763 

55.6 
56.8 
69.6 

14, 031, 131 
8,  657,  498 
17,  733,  042 

24.6 
30.8 
23.6 

2, 345, 952 

951,063 

3,288,993 

4.2 
3.4 
4.4 

6,  111,  269 
1, 761, 120 
5, 768.  740 

10.7 
6.3 
7.6 

'■  2, 803,  688 

752,  582 

3, 600, 015 

4.9 
2.7 
4.8 

57, 025, 011 
2S,  096,  070 
75,349,553 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Middle  Atlantic 

92,  665,  541 

67.8 

40, 421,  671 

25.2 

6,  586, 008 

4.1 

13,  641, 129 

8.5 

7, 156,  285 

4.4 

160, 470,  634 

Ohio 

42, 955, 743 
27,  606,  442 
21,  850,  575 

36,  244,  828 
26,  239,  698 

56.0 
50.7 
55.2 
65.2 
60.5 

19,780,152 
14,  732,  391 
12,392,158 
10,550,568 
12, 806, 971 

25.9 
27.0 
31.3 
19.0 
30.7 

2, 213,  498 
1,  236,  659 
1, 515,  864 
2, 153,  616 
902,  037 

2.9 
2.3 
3.8 
3.9 
2.1 

10,  802,  307 

10, 360, 184 

1, 979,  717 

4, 864, 124 

939,  588 

14.1 
19.0 
5.0 
8.7 
2.3 

828,  287 

566,  656 

1,881,134 

1,  759,  482 

1, 825, 474 

1.1 
1.0 
4.7 
3.2 
4.4 

76, 579,  987 

54,  602,  332 
39, 619,  448 

55,  572,  618 
41,713,768 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

East  North  Central 

153.  897, 286 

67.5 

70, 262, 240 

26.2 

8, 021,  674 

3.0 

28, 945,  920 

10.8 

6, 861,  033 

2.5 

267,988, 163 

23,  816.  054 
26. 084, 193 
8,  588,  306 
4,  328,  985 
7, 889, 272 
6, 291, 375 
16,068,282 

61.5 
66.3 
53.3 
59.6 
55.6 
59.8 
70.9 

10, 736,  693 
10, 442,  776 
5, 461,  213 
2,  577,  366 
4,959,012 
3,677,566 
4,  715,  845 

27.7 
26.5 
33.8 
35.6 
34.9 
34.9 
20.8 

909,334 

1, 132,  859 

759,  311 

264,  213 

'  356, 484 

184,  565 

461, 474 

2.3 
2.9 

4.7 
3.7 
2.5 
1.8 
2.0 

1,  634,  658 
M 

886,  770 

4.2 

5.5 

1,  682,  821 
«  1,  664,  725 
432,  059 
76.  667 
547, 397 
207,  625 
809, 179 

4.3 
4.2 
2.7 
1.1 
3.9 
1.9 
3.6 

38, 779, 560 
39, 324,  553 
16, 127,  659 
7, 247,  231 
14, 188,  967 
10,527,609 
22, 670, 107 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

436,802 
166, 478 

615,  327 

3.1 
1.6 

2.7 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

West  North  Central 

93,066,467 

62.4 

42,  570, 471 

28.7 

4,068,240 

2.7 

3,  740, 035 

2.0 

5, 420, 473 

3.7 

148, 865,  686 

1  General  administration  only.    Cost  of  engineering  charged  to  construction. 

2  Does  not  include  approximately  $15,000  of  interest  and  principal  on  town  bonds  charged  to  construction. 

3  Includes  interest  and  principal  payments  on  county  and  town  highway  bonds. 

*  Interest  and  principal  payments  on  road  and  bridge  bonds  and  warrants  amounting  to  approximately  $1,000,000  for  interest  and  i 
and  township  general  funds.    Data  for  bonds  alone  not  available. 

*  Includes  cost  of  gravel  pits  and  railroad  crossings. 

•  State  administration  and  engineering.    Local  engineering  and  administration  charged  to  construction  and  maintenance. 
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Table  772.t— Rural  roads,  expenditures  for  all  purposes:  Consolidated  data  for  all  States,  counties,  townships,  and  districts,  1921 — Contd.  £J 


Geographic  division  and  Stats 

Construction,  roads 
and  bridges 

Maintenance,  roads 
and  bridges 

Administration  and 
engineering 

Principal    and    in- 
terest    payments, 
highway  bonds 

Purchase  and  repair 
of  machinery  and 
equipment,  and 
general    miscel- 
laneous 

Total 

Amount 

Per 

cent  of 
total 

Amount 

Per 

cent  of 
total 

Amount 

Per 
cent  of 
total 

Amount 

Per 
cent  of 
total 

Amount 

Per 
cent  of 
total 

$4,861,348 

6,337,456 
•8,254,486 

7,274,371 
16,734,431 

7,280,309 
10,029,427 

6,287,424 

75.6 
61.8 
63.4 
72.3 
87.1 
72.6 
63.5 
65.6 

$536,610 
3, 324, 353 
6,045,909 
1,426,626 
8,989,437 
1,289,289 
2,883,167 
1,669,384 

8.9 
32.3 
32.5 
14.2 
20.4 
12.5 
18.0 
16,4 

$240, 976 

196,  952 
931,949 
493,987 

»  782,  257 
504,021 
779,  485 

,280,771 

4.0 
1.9 
8.1 
4.9 
2.7 
5.0 
49 
2,9 

$468,588 
1,329,662 
1,101,970 

'  679,  232 
3,708,965 

» 154, 413 
1,245,083 
1,046,466 

7.7 
12.9 
7.1 
6.8 
12.6 
1.5 
7.9 
10.9 

$232,118 
•       109,823 
151,078 
186,887 
2,  111,  610 
851,249 
909,432 
404, 118 

3.8 
1.1 
.9 
1.8 
7.2 
8.4 
5.7 
4.2 

$6, 035, 637 
10,298,136 
15,485,392 
10, 060, 073 

North  Carolina _ 

29, 323, 700 
10, 049, 281 

Georgia 

15, 816,  594 

Florida .. 

9, 588, 138 

65,769,252 

61.6 

22,003,745 

20.6 

4,210,398 

40 

9, 728, 269 

9.1 

4, 955,  282 

4.7 

106, 656, 948 

7,622,488 
8, 160, 059 
2,935,461 
I2,887,0ti0 

604 
64.3 
52.3 
63.3 

3, 666, 942 
2,  715, 290 
1,488,065 
3, 659, 108 

29.0 
21.4 
26.5 
18.1 

393,730 

723,784 
210,  476 
443, 893 

3.1 

5.7 
3.8 
2.2 

10  789,  585 

u  650, 654 

726,134 

3,051,833 

6.3 
6.1 
13.0 
15.1 

149,  918 
447,660 
247,699 
266,466 

1.2 
3.5 
4.4 
1.3 

12,622,663 

12,697.447, 

5,607,835 

20,308,289 

31,605,008 

61. 6 

11,529,405 

22.5 

1,771,883 

-■  3.5 

5,218,206. 

10.2 

1,  111,  732 

2.2 

51,236,234 

14, 397,  819 
10,479,570 
9,068,249 
30,191,076 

67.9 
74,8 
6J.8 
66.1 

3, 196,  665 

875,883 

3,576,748 

]L2,133,177 

15.1 

24.3 
22,5 

1,279,374 

is  293,  494 

837,330 

1,870,528 

6.0 
2.1 
6,7 
3.5 

"  1, 857, 208 

2,183,843 

748, 413 

8, 191,  819 

8.8 
15.6 

6.1 
15.1 

479,  948 

189,  213 

449, 151 

1, 520, 671 

2.2 
1.3 
3.1 

2.8 

21,211,014 
14,022,003 
14,679,891 
63,907,271 

Louisiana .-..-I * . 

Texas ...-1 

West  South  Central-. 

64,136,714 

61.8 

19, 782, 473 

19.1 

4,  280,  726 

41 

12,981,283 

12.5 

2,638,983 

2.5 

103,820,179 

6, 619, 129 
8,  263, 361 
3, 197,  397 
5, 144,  480 
2,  635,  933 
8,  480,  818 
3,462,964 
1,304,665 

63.8 
70.0 
67.7 
86.8 
61.9 
79.7 
66.9 
61.8 

1,609,797 
1, 467,  630 
612, 970 
2. 651, 055 
510,302 
671;  967 
787,  730 
258,116 

14  5 
12.4 
13.0 
29.4 
11.9 
6.3 
15.2 
12.2 

648, 167 
226, 705 
234,908 
544,328 
»  111,  667 
490,237 
137,418 
115, 908 

6.2 
1.9 
5.0 
6.0 
2.6 
4.6 
2.7 
5.5 

1, 106,  241 
1,020,946 
396,200 
145,543 
889,541 
»  443, 673 
610, 475 
139,057 

10.7 

8.7 
8.3 
1.6 

21.0 
4.2 

11.8 
6.6 

499,  823 
828, 741 
283,937 
563,415 
111,  562 
561,692 
176, 127 
293,206 

48 
7.0 
6.0 
6.2 
2.6 
5.2 
3.4 
13.9 

10,383,157 

11,807,383 
4,725,412 
9,048,821 
4, 259, 005 

10,  648, 485 
5, 174, 714 
2,110,952 

39,108,845 

67.3 

8, 469,  667 

14.5 

2, 509, 338 

4.3 

4,751,676 

8.2 

3, 318, 503 

6.7 

58, 157, 929 

to 


I 


s 

«. 


IS 


17,344,669 
23, 891,  963 
21, 329,  275 

71.5 

85.4 
51.0 

3,384,970 
1, 756, 103 
10, 987,  776 

14.0 
6.3 
26.3 

732,  835 

659,  990 

1, 910,  576 

3.0 

2.4 
4.6 

2,  009,  679 

1, 492,  792 

.    5,208,277 

8.3 
5.3 
12.4 

766,  576 

168,  0S5 

'      2, 387,  068 

3.2 
.6 

5.7 

24, 238, 729 

27.968.913 

41,822,972 

Pacific - 

62,  565,  907 

66.5 

16,  128,  849 

17.2 

3,  303,  401 

3.5 

8.  710,  748 

9.3 

3, 321, 709 

3.5 

94, 030,  614 

626,  965, 373 

60.5 

248,  593, 169 

24.0 

36,  031,  353 

3.5 

89, 280,  946 

8.6 

35,  716,  931 

3.4 

1,036,587,772 

Bureau  of  Public  Boads. 

'  Does  not  include  approximately  $270,000  of  interest  charged  to  construction. 
8  State  engineering  charged  to  construction  and  maintenance. 

0  Does  notinclude  approximately  $450,000  interest  and  principal  payments  charged  to  "Miscellaneous.' ' 
i"  Doe,  noti  nclude  approximately  $150,000  of  interest  payments  charged  to  construction. 

11  Complete  data  not  available.    Total  interest  and  principal  payments  on  highway  bonds  estimated  to  have  been  approximately  $2,000,000  during  1921. 
18  Complete  data  for  principal  and  interest  payments  not  available. 
13  Cost  of  State  engineering  and  inspection  charged  to  construction. 
"  State  engineering  amounting  to  approximately  $140,000  charged  to  construction. 
»  Does  not  include  approximately  $400,000  of  interest  payments  charged  to  construction. 
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Table  773. — State  highway  bonds  outstanding,  December  SI,  1923 


State 

Amount  of 
State  high- 
way bonds 
outstanding 
Dec.  31, 1923 

$6,000,000 

0) 

2  68, 000, 000 

6,  500,  000 

Connecticut 

a  5,  095,  658 
4  6,  644,  000 

(0 

0) 

6  3,  615,  500 

42,  000,  000 

0) 

(8) 

C1) 

8,  876,  500 

State 


Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi. 

Missouri... 

Montana... 

Nebraska. 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire- 
New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York-- 

North  Carolina.  _ 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Amount  of 
State  high- 
way bonds 
outstanding 
Dec.  31, 1923 


'  $19, 375,  000 

8  13, 694,  500 

35. 050,  000 

»  24;  377,  545 


13,  000, 000 
(') 
(') 
"  550,  000 
75,  COO 
17,  000,  000 
1, 380,  000 
100,  000,  000 
"40,  000,  000 
(') 

(12) 


State 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania. .. 
Rhode  Island.-. 
South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota. _. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total. 


Amount  of 
State  high- 
way bonds 
outstanding 
Dec.  31, 1923 


$39, 395, 250 
50,  000, 000 
2,  788, 000 


5,  750,  000 


7,  220,  000 


(ii) 

20,  000,  000 

(') 

3, 500, 000 


539, 886,  953 


Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

I  No  debt  can  be  incurred  for  roads. 
3  Approximate. 

3  Total  outstanding  less  sinking  fund  assets. 

'  Outstanding  Dec.  15, 1923. 

»  Outstanding  Sept.  30,  1922. 

6  No  debt  over  $250,000  can  be  incurred  without  approval  of  people. 

'Outstanding  Dec.  31,1922.  .  .    . 

8  Outstanding  Nov.  30, 1923;  includes  bonds  issued  for  highways  by  metropolitan  district  commissioners. 

•  County  bonds  assumed  by  State  (Jan.  1,  1923).   No  State  bonds  issued. 

io  Outstanding  Nov.  30, 1922.  "- 

II  Amount  sold. 

"  Debts  can  not  be  incurred  for  roads  except  for  casual  deficits. 
"  None  outstanding  Sept.  30, 1922. 
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Table  774. — Gasoline  taxes,  1983 


State 

Total  gross 
receipts 

Amount 
applicable  to 
highway  work 

by  or  under 

supervision  of 

State  highway 

department 

Tax  in 
cents  per 
gallon  on 

Jan.  1, 
1923 

Tax  in 
cents  per 
gallon  on 

Jan.  1, 
1924 

Date  on 

which  change 

in  rate  of 

tax  became 

effective 

$1,133,085.49 
474, 123. 04 

1,  219, 198.  75 

2,  518,  893.  00 
846, 353. 12 

880,  222.  70 
88,  579.  28 

2 
3 
4 
2 
2 

1 
2 

$118,  530.  76 

301,  094.  76 

1,  259, 446.  00 

402,  017.  73 

880,  222.  70 
88,  579.  28 

1 
1 

Sept.  30,  1925 
Aug.    1, 1923 

Colorado 

1 
1 

Jan.      1, 1924 

District  of  Columbia 

1,641,042.25 
1,  502,  503.  49 

396,487.18 

1,150,355.99 
247,  C66.  55 

396, 487. 19 

1 
1 

3 
3 

2 

July     1, 1923 
Oct.     1, 1923 

Apr.     1, 1923 

Illinois 

2,  906, 428.  25 

2,  514,  755.  83 

2 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

680,  435.  30 
754,  437.  85 
280, 076.  97 
688,  304.  02 

680,  435.  30 

.  754,  437.  85 

285,  839.  84 

688, 304.  02 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
2 

July     7, 1923 

1 

Jan.     1, 1924 

Michigan _. 

Minnesota3 

467,  855.  53 

187, 142.  21 

1 

1 

Missouri 

441, 249. 10 

75, 877. 10 

1 

2 

July     1, 1923 

Nebraska 

Nevada _ 

115,843.24 
«  163, 064.  64 

60,  000.  00 
161, 823. 10 

2 
2 

Mar.  20, 1923 

Jsn.     1, 1924 

165, 000.  00 

150,750.00 

1 

1 

2, 909,  904.  74 
461,  081.  71 

•  2, 900, 000.  00 

1 

1 

3 
1 

Apr.     1, 1923 

Ohio _ 

Oklahoma 

599,  000.  00 
1,  958, 141.  37 

5,  491,  522.  06 

699,  000.  00 
1, 885,  421. 15 

1 
3 

2 

July     1, 1923 

Oregon 

2 

1 

Juno,       1923 

July     1, 1923 

1,  511, 452.  56 
624, 692.  44 
812.  356.  68 

1, 215,  623.  36 
404,  085.  81 
168, 172.  81 

1,  556, 920.  99 

1,  225, 149.  66 
•  366,  49a  00 

411,  327.  78 

«  565,  000.  00 

801,  502.  36 

911,  717.  52 

106,  902.  75 

168, 172.  81 

'  1,  037, 947. 32 

1,  225, 149.  60 
366, 490.  00 

2 

1 

3 
2 
2 

1 

2^ 
1 
3 

2 
2 

Mar.  23, 1923 

Apr.     1, 1923 

Texas 

June  15,1923 

Utah 

Mar.    8, 1923 

Apr.     1, 1923 

June  27,1923 

Washington 

1 

Jan.      1, 1924 

July  27,1923 

140, 161.  62 

140, 161.  62 

1 

Mar.    1, 1923 

Total 

36, 813,  939.  61 

21,  528,  559. 18 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

1  One  cent  from  Jan.  1  to  Apr.  1 ;  3  cents,  Apr.  1  to  Dec.  31,  inclusive. 

1  One  cent  from  Apr.  22  to  Dec.  31,  inclusive. 

8  Constitutional  amendment  permitting  a  tax  on  gasoline  approved  November,  1924, 

*  Tax  of  1  cent  per  gallon  effective  July  1  to  Dec.  31,  inclusive. 

«  To  Dec.  1, 1923. 

0  Approximate. 

7  One-third  of  total  receipts  returned  to  counties  for  county  highway  work. 

8  Collections  from  July  27,  when  tax  became  effective,  to  Nov.  1, 


Table  775. — Motor  vehicles:  Registration,  licenses,  and  revenues,  registration  year  1923 


to 

o 
© 


s 

«. 


«5 


^4 


State 


Motor  vehicles  registered,  1923 


Private 

issengi 
cars 


Motor 
trucks 


Taxis, 


and  cars 
for  hire ' 


Total 


Total 

registration, 
1922 


Increase 

during 

1923  (per 

cent) 


Motor 
cycles 


Amount  of  registration 
fees  paid 


Private 

passenger 

cars 


Motor  trucks 


Registration  fees,  licenses, 
and  permits 


Total  gross 
receipts 


Amount 
applicable  to 
highway  work 
by  or  under 
supervision  of 
State  highway 
department 


Alabama.. 
Arizona. ... 
Arkansas.. 
California. 

Colorado.  . 


Connecticut.:. — 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 5 . 

Florida 

Georgia..; 


Idaho 

Illinois.. 
Indiana- 
Iowa 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine _. 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 


Michigan... 

Minnesota- 
Mississippi  ^ 
Missouri.,.:. 
Montana... 


Nebraska. .".'.--  -'- . 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire- 
New  Iersey:i-..i. 
New  Mexico 


109,535 
42, 176 
102,000 
1,066,766 
175,669 

148,791 
24,709 
'65,681 
125,140 
151,325 

57,200 
847,005 
510, 114 
534,  796 
349,038 

177,834 
116,  003 
90,177 

153,661 
407,645 

657,148 
399,404 

93,846 
430,340 

65,449 

259,  382 
13,699 
52,698 

330,552 
29,032 


13,845 
6,565 
11,300 
43,  527 
13,287 

29,140 
5,268 
» 7, 187 
23,530 
22, 469 

5,179 

122,326 

73,228 

36,265 

26,656 

20,543 
20,619 
15,  614 
11,609 
73,505 

72,000 
48,783 
10,440 
46,258 
8,379 

26,871 

2,000 

6,996 

89, 105 

3,000 


3,262 
434 


(?) 
3,817 


» 1,943 

3,320 

95 


(•) 


2,818 
4,081 


1,510 


« 


c) 

11,301 


126,642 
49, 175 
113,300 
,  100,  283 
188,956 

18i,748 
29,977 
74,  811 
151,  990 
173,889 

62,379 

969,  331 
583,342 
571,061 
375,594 

198,377 
136, 622 
108,609 
169,  351 
481, 150 

730, 658 
448,187 
104,286 
476,  598 
73,828 

286,053 

15,  699 

59,604 

430, 958 

32,032 


90,052 
38,034 
84,596 
861,  807 
162,328 

152, 977 
24,560 
62,792 
116, 170 
143,423 

53,874 
781,974 
469,  939 
500,158 
327,194 

154,021 
102,284 
92,639 
165,  624 
385,231 

578,210 
380,  557 

77,571 
392,  523 

62,650 

256, 654 
12,116 

48,406 
342,  286 
25,473 


40.4 
29.3 
33.9 
27.7 
16.4 

18.8 
22  1 
41.7 
30.8 
21.2 

•  15.8 

23.9 
24.1 
14.2 
14.8 

28.8 
33.6 
17.4 
"  24. 0 
24.8 

26.4 
17.8 
34.4 
21.5 
17.8 

11.4 
29.6 
23.2 
25.9 
25.7 


392 

300 

14,694 

2,473 

4,450 
467 

1,772 
975 

1,011 

655 
7,611 
6,042 
3,044 
1,950 

844 

400 

1,400 

4,846 

11, 033 

4,165 

3,220 

114 

2,570 
374 

1,608 

112 

1,987 

8,811 

215 


$1, 224, 000.  00 

9, 081, 836.  00 

898, 666. 40 

2, 302, 154. 23 
287,  960.  00 


$192, 100. 00 
814,138.00 
153,741.57 

956, 368. 93 
108, 379. 00 


1,766,219.20 

807,678.15 
7, 132,  472. 16 
2,651,084.00' 


344,831.04 

87, 309. 43 

1,  820,  379.  48 

794,003.00 


1,800,186.81 


336, 000. 00 


2,  230,  333.  Of, 
4,314,529.50 

8,136,757.89 
6,  212, 601.  93 


461,539.95 
1,117,834.00 

'  1,  225,  958.  00 
959, 495.  66 


2,  754,  430.  61 
119, 798. 10 


93, 162. 75 

498,750.99 
30,000.00 


3,  069,  466.  76 
251,  995.  00 


2,407,423.50 
36,000.00 


$1,541,017.56 
281,670.75 

1,435,090.00 
10,  608,  544.  00 

1,126,218.55 

4, 329, 432. 16 

516, 209. 00 

357, 918. 00 

1,  963,  065.  99 

2, 156, 406. 08 

914,014.58 

9, 653,  796.  04 
3,693,715.00 
8,827,062.99 
3,  435,  606. 00 

2,678,732.89 
2, 191, 240.  81 
1,660,268.17 
3, 536, 956.  20 
6, 989, 633. 25 

10,600,786.05 

7, 316,  772. 03 

1, 077,  616. 22 

4,016,383.60 

729, 621.  50 

3,353,175.32 

153, 888. 10 

1,571,326.96 

7,  653,  780.  37 

295.000.00 


$1,204,449.02 

281, 670.  75 

430,  527. 12 

4,906,015.00 

534, 953. 81 

4,329,432.16 
516, 209. 00 . 


1,  394,  628.  58 
2, 095, 762  60 

229,  840. 14 

9, 653, 796. 04 

'  3,492,498.00 

'  8, 000,  000.  00 

'1,750,000.00 

2,678,732.89 
2, 191, 240. 81 
1, 474, 383. 39 
3, 183,  259.  68 
6,639,156.42 

4, 741,  624. 91 

7,316,772.03 

580,  852. 12 

s4,016,883.60 

»  73, 325. 64 

2, 932, 242  63 

1°  144,  992. 15 

1,  464,  096.  88 

7,515,116.03 

280,250.00 


New  York 

North  Carolina  ". 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Ehode  Island... 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 


Tennessee. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont.. 
Virginia... 


Washington... 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total. 


962,681 
225,488 
105,  958 
927,200 
288,424 

18 152, 135 

>»  969, 361 

60,620 

115, 892 

121, 164 

154, 181 

"688,233 

51, 625 

49,  420 

187, 977 

218,580 
143,  548 
422, 718 
35,294 


13,457,214 


203,846 
21,324 
3,287 

141,  900 
18,  576 

12,987 
74,409 
13,  930 
11,575 
10,  536 

19,184 

(!) 

7,900 
3,356 

30, 919 

37,100 

"  7,  456 

34,  553 

4.537 


1, 552,  569 


37,686 
(!) 
21 


840 
'"i,"762 


2,  584 
6,920 
<5) 
(<) 


82,  394 


1,204,213 
246, 812 
109,  266 

1, 069, 100 
307,000 

165, 962 
1,  043,  770 
76,  312 
127, 467 
131, 700 

173, 365 

688,  233 
59,  525 
52,  776 

218,  896 

258,  264 

157,924 

457,  271 

39,  831 


15, 092, 17 


1,002,293 
182,550 

99,052 
858,716 
249, 659 

134, 125 

829,  737 
66,083 
95,  239 

125, 241 

135, 716 
526,  238 
49, 164 

43,  881 
168,  000 

210,716 
112,  763 
3S2,  542 
30,637 


12,  238,  375 


20.1 
35.2 
10.3 

24.5 
23.0 

23.7 
25.8 
15.5 
33.8 
5.2 

27.8 
30.8 
21.1 
20.2 
30.3 

22.6 
40.0 
19.5 
30.1 


23.6 


22,153 

1,300 

645 

15,000 
823 

3,140 

19,  220 

1, 575 

547 

471 

751 

3,346 

766 

839 

1,813 

3,560 
1,353 

5,645 
•  291 


171,  372 


11,689,802.97  1      5,391,418.25 


9,  944,  691.  80 

727,  704.  72 

728,  644.  01 


674, 868. 63 
2,  422,  993.  72 

2,  726, 121.  45 

1,  940,  093.  23 

4, 227, 180.  00 

314, 003. 00 


91,031,927.06 


3,410,031.  .50 
275,  240.  27 
153,  593.  69 


83, 394.  50 
482, 670.  25 

843,041.92 

229, 157.  66 

62-5, 619.  56 

89,  202.  00 


24, 020,  784.  89 


19,  862,  441. 52 
3,728,044.72 
760,  852.  45 
9, 662,  370.  29 
3,217,770.84 

4,  069,  609.  40 

15,  844,  303.  80 

1, 286, 659. 47 

902,60a69 

1, 130, 959.  27 

2, 049,  653.  27 

5, 441,  508.  59 

430, 104.  72 

938,  860.  30 

3,  200, 161.  66 

3.  898,  597.  77 

2, 608,  508. 37 

4, 958, 933.  55 

414,096.39 


188,  970,  992.  24 


14, 896, 831. 14 

*  3,  700, 000. 00 

760,  444.  45 

4,  832, 962, 25 

"2,895,000.00 

"2,924,707.05 

15, 844,  303.  80 

1, 196, 909.  47 

722, 086.  95 

1, 055, 175.  80 

2,028,806.14 
2, 368,  569.  43 
>«  430, 104.  72 
860, 803. 03 
3,  200, 161.  66 

3, 741, 167. 81 

8  2,  60S,  508.  37 

4. 693,  887.  30 

»  414,  096.  39 


Bureau  ol  Public  Roads. 

1  Where  no  data  are  given  these  vehicles  aro  not  registered  as  a  separate  class  but 
included  with  passenger  cars  or  trucks. 

2  Included  with  passenger  cars. 

8  Includes  re-registrations,  but  does  not  include  nonresident  registrations. 

4  Approximate. 

1  Included  with  trucks. 

6  Approximate  amount  available  for  State-aid  road  work. 

7  Includes  receipts  from  taxicabs,  motor  busses,  and  cars  for  hire. 

8  For  State  highway  work  and  financing  State  highway  bonds. 

•  State's  share  for  period  Jan.  1  to  Apr.  1  when  new  law  becomes  effective. 
10  Includes  $48,115  used  to  finance  State  highway  bonds. 


a 

153, 226,  636. 16         "^ 

^ 

«3 


11  All  data  for  the  State  of  North  Carolina  are  for  the  first  6  months  of  the  registra- 
tion year,  which  begins  on  July  1. 

12  To  be  expended  by  counties  under  general  regulation  made  by  State  highway 
department. 

18  Includes  ambulances  and  commercial  cars  under  1-ton  capacity. 
11  To  finance  State  highway  bonds. 

>■  Includes  88,650  commercial  vehicles  having  a  chassis  weight  of  less  than  2,000 
pounds. 

is  Includes  motor  trucks. 

17  Solid-tire  vehicles  only. 

18  Nonresident  registrations  included  in  both  years  for  this  computation. 


a 
<>^ 

§- 

Si 

» 
to 

s- 


o 
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Table  776. — Average  registration  fees  per  motor  vehicle  and  average  gross  receipts 
per  motor  vehicle  from,  gasoline  tax  during  1923 


State 

Aver- 
ago  fee 
per 

motor 
vehicle 

based 
on  gross 

regis- 
tration 
receipts 

Aver- 
age 
passen- 
ger car 
fee" 

Aver- 
age 
motor 
truck 
tees' 

Aver- 
age 
gross 
gas  tax 
receipts 

per 
motor 
vehicle 

8.95 
9.64 
10.76 
2.29 
4.48 

4.84 
2.95 
JO.  80 
8.64 
6.33 

4.98 

State 

Aver- 
age fee 
per 

motor 
vehicle 

based 
on  gross 

regis- 
tration 
receipts 

Aver- 
age 
passen- 
ger car 
fee' 

Aver- 
age 
motor 
truck 
fees' 

Aver- 
age 
gross 
gas  lax 
receipts 

per 
motor 
vehicle 

12.17 
5.73 

12.67 
9.64 
5.  90 

23.82 
17.22 
12.  92 
12.40 

14.  65 

9.94 
0.33 

15.  46 

13.50 

16.04 

15.  29 
17.22 
14.  53 
14.37 

16.  33 
10.33 

8.43 
9.88 
11.72 

9.80 
26.36 
17.76 

9.21 
10.  49 

15.  JO 
6.98 

ao4 

10.48 

24  52 

15.18 
16.80 
7.08- 
8.  59 
11.82 

7.91 
7.23 
17.79 
14.02 
15.10 

16.52 
10.84 
10.40 
4.78 
12.49 

8.75 

15. 00 

7  38 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . 
North  Dakota... 
Ohio 

2.74 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado - 

Connecticut 

12.00 
8.59 
5.12 

18.47 
11.65 

17.00 
18.70 
11.57 

32.82 
20.57 

9.29 
8.68 
12.14 

27.02 
12.00 
26.45 

5.15 

1J.79 
4.22 

Florida 

11.61 
14.12 

8.39 
5.20 

1.5.  35 
16.86 

14,91 
10.84 

Oklahoma.  _ 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota.  _. 

1.95 

11.30 

«  10.  28 
12.00 
6.29 

'  45.  83 
19.  70 
13.27 

5.26 

Indiana.. __ 

3.43 

5.52 

2.63 

«3.35 

"""T49 
6."  98 

4.74 

4.69 

15.52 

10.30 

1.77 

Maine _. 

Utah 

6.79 

Maryland2 

'  11.81 
10.  58 
12.38 

15.  55 

*  36.  88 
15.21 
17.03 

19.07 

13.66 
12.89 
12.47 

'13.52 
10.00 
8.90 

24.85 
15.01 
22.72 

1  30.  73 
18.11 
19.66 

3.19 
7.  U 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Dist.  Columbia.. 
United  States 

4.74 
2.32 

~""9."24" 
10.60 

"Yi'.n 

18.70 

3.52 

Montana  ... 

Nebraska 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

'Where  blanks  occur,  tho  reports  do  not  segregato  the  receipts  from  each  class. 

'Averages  secured  by  including  nonresident  registrations. 

'Includes  all  vehicles  equipped  with  pneumatic  tires. 

'Includes  only  vehicles  equipped  with  solid  tires. 

6 If  nonresident  registrations  are  excluded,  this  figure  becomes  $4.06. 

sBaia  included  88,650  commercial  vehicles  having  chassis  weighing  less  than  2,000  pounds. 

'Includes  only  vehicles  having  chassis  weighing  2,000  pounds  or  more. 
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Table  777.- 


-Hunters'  licenses  issued  by  States,  vrith  total  money  returns,  for  the 
seasons  192.2-23  and  1923-24 


Licenses  issued 

State 

Itosident 

Nonresident 

Alien 

Total  money  returns » 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1922-23 

1923-24 

20 
189 

88 

2,625 

356 

133 

3B5 
218 

32 
199 
106 
534 
438 

128 

465 

'286 

tl,  000.  00 
27,  854.  00 
24, 187.  50 
14,  411. 90 
236, 891.  00 

160,965.50 

38,  371.  00 

2, 180.  00 

$1,600.00 
59.81S.  00 
30,  430.  00 
11, 936.  80 
246, 299.  00 

158,  659.  75 
39, 489.  00 
4, 495.  70 

21,  586 

IS,  046 

3,636 

221,561 

79,272 
32,051 

34, 544 

22,564 

3,638 

214,  986 

78,145 
34,  599 
3 1,357 

Arizona3 

874 

875 

Connecticut     

J  78 

16 

Florida1- 

15, 138 

61,  2-16 
218,000 
164, 632 
1 13,  734 

74,  330 

75,000 
101,169 
« 17,  587 
68,  821 
81,200 

251,  758 
134, 676 

17, 416 

64,  958 
237,  540 
181,726 
12-1,  320 

85,259 

72,286 
69,991 

«  37, 156 
60,937 

3  80, 414 

260,  723 
1 19,  680 

179 

5.'.7 
5!.'0 
173 
262 
37 

251 

391 

3,142 

1,464 

736 

1,778 
790 

195 

924 

1,057 

267 

279 

33, 511. 00 

'114,047.55 
186, 336.  3S 
170, 066.  80 
116,  354.  00 
74,885.00 

'65,594.85 

110,024.00 

45, 320.  75 

'  112, 062. 62 

'  132, 298. 10 

247,811.80 
158,  664.  30 

8  26, 816.  50 

'127,698.60 
207,  «So.  80 
1S5,  864.  50 
127, 110  00 

Idaho' 

69 

137 

Kansas 

95, 259. 00 

'63,868.60 

81,  816.  00 

55, 843. 40 

'115,113.60 

141,322.40 

261,858.26 
91, 452.  60 

330 

473 
3,141 
1,781 
3860 

2,100 
507 

Louisiana 

77 

81 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan. 

158 

167 

Minnesota 

-Mississippi* 

-Missouri3 

102,  §75 
55;  573 

110,000 

4,  533 

3  57,  456 

133,^57 

9,353 

286,  568 

130,806 
64,202 

117,  487 

228 
107 

227 

134,  678.  00 
105, 410. 06 

112,595.00 
6,  799.  50 

92,  "26.  00 
200, 035.  50 

19,  798.  50 

'  298,  268.  60 

165, 261  5(1 

136 
192 

3 
15 

8 
11 

125,715.18 

Nevada4 _ 

New  Hampshire 

55, 000 

143, 87« 

8,314 

310, 239 

2,418 

1,372 

336 

2,305 

3,000 

1,  564 

299 

2,111 

100,000.00 

New  Jersey 3 

New  Mexico 

19, 155.  SO 
'  339,  220.  SO 

Now  York 

650 

North  Carolina4..  ... 

North  Dakota 

31,818 

311,914 

76,102 

47,090 

473,735 

10, 959 

75,  707 
44,714 

19,  364 
82,317 
78,  GOO 
36, 145 
96,648 

155,  698 
75,  062 

178,  757 
17,488 

38,  916 
2fi9,  388 
85,100 

48,609 
497,  216 
10,  513 
86,  756 
48,103 

68 
165 
243 

404 

2,126 

97 

621 
1,568 

334 

166 

819 
1,577 

2,117 
373 
529 
387 

104 

59 

200 

552 

2,328 

98 

'896 

1,649 

49,  427.  00 
392,  367.  50 

79,  747. 00 

172,  742.  00 
»  446, 607.  00 

12,  679. 00 
109, 022. 00 

52, 016. 00 

«  26,  248. 80 
66, 974.  00 

138,000.00 
39,  382.  50 

151, 628.  00 

281, 187.  50 

80,  657.  50 
196,  482.  CO 

47,  277. 00 

56,673.00 
343,  621.  00 
89,025.00 

181,893.50 
'  605,  627.  90 

Ohio.. 

Oklahoma 

1 

Oregon3 

Pennsylvania _ 

Rhode  Island 

60 

68 

South  Carolina 

126,  590.  00 

South  Dakota 

89, 830.  00 

Tennessee*  

Texas 

50, 488 
48,  322 
36,  647 
91,198 

173, 844 

291 

325 

1, 055 

2,149 

3,096 

96, 894.  80 
89,334.72 
41,811.20 

Utah3. 

Vermont 3 

Virginia 

1 

174 

1 

245 

177, 185. 00 

West  Virginia  *_ 

Wisconsin 

174,  779 
19,  374 

642 
482 

192, 779.  00 
64,  433.  50 

Wyoming 3 

2 

18 

Total 

4,  307, 066 

4, 357, 410 

32,831 

35,350 

1,001 

2,278 

5,  385,  489.  00 

5,  594, 982.  38 

Bureau  of  Biological  Survey. 

1  Money  returns  do  not  include  amounts  received  from  licenses  to  fish  only. 

3  No  resident  licenses. 

8  Combination  hunting  and  fishing  licenses. 

4  Figures  not  available. 
8  Net. 

*  Licenses  good  as  long  as  holder  remains  a  resident;  154,001  issued  previous  to  Jan.  1, 1924. 

'  Includes  aliens. 

Resident  license  not  required  in  Delaware  until  season  1923-24. 
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Table  778.— Pure-food  law:  Statistics  of  enforcement,  1917-1924 


Year  ending  June  30— 

Number  of 
official 
samples 
collected 

from 
interstate 
shipments 

Number  of 
official 
samples 
on  which 
manufac- 
turers and 
packers 
were  cited 
to  appear, 
and  hear- 
ings held 

Number  of 
official 
samples 
on  which 
the  records 
were  sent 
to  the 
Depart- 
ment of 
Justice  for 
prosecution 

Number  of 
consign- 
ments of 
foods  and 
drugs  seized, 
under  the 
food  and 
drugs  act 

7,820 
5,621 
5,117 
5,512 

5,393 
3,550 

5,408 
7,038 

2,873 
2,333 
2,185 
1,791 

1,607 
1,634 
1,681 
2,070 

732 
615 

854 
851 

746 

538 
546 
592 

371 

417 

1,052 

1,407 

1,677 

1,133 

829 

SOS 

Bureau  of  Chemistry. 
Table  779. — Fruit  and  vegetable  imports  inspected  account  black  fly,  1922  and  1923 


Kind  of  fruit  or 
vegetable 

Unit 

Bahamas 

Canal  Zone 

Costa  Bica 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

1922 

.  1923 

Crates 

Bunches. . 

10 
152 

8 
52 

331,256 

563,300 

3, 692, 507 

3,485,766 

38 
147 

Coconuts 

Copra 

Number-  - 

25,790 

15, 150 

15, 740, 326 

14,869,444 
18 

Cucumbers 

Grapefruit - 

Lima  beans 

...do 

...do 

70 

350 

3ii" 





388 

...do 

4 

2 

2 

...do- 

...do 

(<) 

(») 

7 

3,513 

2 

165 

64 

31 

782 

6 

Parsley 

Peppers- 

11,340 
391 

1,344 
1,378 

74 

23,744 

8,975 

71 

Potatoes 

Sapodillas 

Crates 

...do 

...do 

783 
2 

103,287 

452 
6 

150,277 

6 

Watermelons 

Not  specified 

Miscellaneous: 

Number-  - 
—do 

30 

7 
37 

6 

100 

4 

Vegetables— 

...do 

27 

Miscellaneous  Agricultural  Statistics 


Table  779. — Fruit  and  vegetable  imports  inspected  account  black  fly, 

1923 — Continued 
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1922  and 


Kind  of  fruit  or 

Unit 

Cuba 

Jamaica 

Total 

vegetable 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

Crates 

Bunches. . 

46, 614 
1, 983, 307 

57,092 

1,742,519 

316 

292 

349 

1,488 

1,  206,  200 

100 

374 

64,218 

12 
10, 647, 059 

9 

10,033,261 

46, 636 
16,  654,  281 

57,109 

» 15,  824, 898 

316 

...do 

330 

...do. 

496 

...do.   

605 
1, 660, 734 

605 

33,  776,  236 

1,488 

37, 440, 731 

7,051 

374 

Number. . 

16, 315,  276 

21, 211,  577 
6,933 

...do 

52,  856 

52,856 

592 

186, 981 

6,885 

944 

1,023 

1,967 
6,039 
6,134 
4,002 
9,329 

64,  218 

Figs 

...do 

592 

2,  758 

.  do--   ... 

184,  027 

6,885 

549 

1,022 

1,963 
5,  528 
6,133 
4,000 
4,989 

201, 653 

20,  361 

181 

786 

1,  540 
8,638 
7,197 
14,108 
5,122 

182 

107 

161,564 

1, 377, 395 

80, 107 

693 

263,163 

20,361 

651 

...do 

__.do 

84 
1 

82 

...do 

...do 

786 

1,542 

Mangoes-- _.. 

Okra 

...do 

do..   ... 

511 

1 

2 

3,206 

207 

<8,846 
7,197 

...do 

14,108 

...do 

1,796 

9,620 

do     .. 

246 

do... 

35 
447 

985 
147 

142 

...do..   ... 

108, 241 

1, 051,  051 

65,  764 

300 

207 
28 

6,155 
14 
149 

114, 426 

1,065,918 

75,281 

300 
452 
811 

162,042 

Pineapples 

...do. 

(') 

Sacks 

O 

Crates 

.do 

1, 404, 250 
81,709 

215 

3 

271 

2,040 

246 
169,663 

20 

37 

328 

455 

277 

...do 

925 

927 

2,040 

do 

252 

...do 

Number.  _ 
Crates 

...do 

97,  565 

G 

823 

645 
245 

200, 852 

36 

924 

656 
316 

319, 930 

Not  specified 

Miscellaneous: 

607 

143 

184 

1 

8 

3 
72 

671 

146 

Vegetables 

...do 

7 

256 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research. 
Board. 

i  Crates  in  1922;  bunches  in  1923. 
>  Number  in  1922;  crates  in  1923. 


Compiled  from  annual  reports  of  Federal  Horticultural 

3  Includes  10  bunches  from  Philippine  Islands. 
*  Includes  1  crate  from  Philippine  Islands. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  STATISTICS 

Table   780. — Temperature:  Monthly  normal 1  and  mean  temperature  at  selected 
.  points  in  the  United  States,  1918-1984 


Greenville,  Me 

Boston,  Mass 

Buffalo,  N.Y.- 

Canton,  N.  Y 

Trenton,  N.  J 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Sctanton,  Pa. 

"Washington,  D.  C 

Lynchburg,  Va 

Norfolk,  Va 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va_ 

Charlotte,  N.C 

Charleston,  S.C 

Atlanta,  Oa 

Thomasvillc,  Oa 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

Miami,  Fla 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Evansville,  Ind 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Chicago,  111. 

Teoria,  Hl„ 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Marquette,  Mich 

Madison,  Wis 

Duluth,  Minn 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Des  Moines,  Iowa... 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Springfield,  Mo 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak... 
Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak 

Pierre,  S.  Dak 

North  Platte,  Nebr.. 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Concordia,  Kans 

Dodge  City,  Kans... 

Iola,  Kans 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Mobile,  Ala 

New  Orleans,  La 

Shreveport,  La 

Amarilio,  Tex 

Brownsville,  Tex 

El  Paso,  Tex 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 

Galveston,  Tex 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Havre,  Mont 

Kalispel!.  Mont 

Cheyenne,  Wyo 

Sheridan,  Wyo _ 

Pueblo,  Colo 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mcx 

Phoenix,  Ariz 

Modena,  Utah 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Winnemucca,  Nev... 

Boise,  Idaho 

Seattle,  Wash 

Walla  Walla,  Wash.. 

Portland.  Oreg 

Iloseburg,  Oreg 

Eureka,  Calif 

Fresno,  Calif 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 

Sacramento,  Calif 

San  Diego,  Calif 

San  Francisco,  Calif.. 


Nor- 
mal 
for 
Jan. 


12.8 
27.3 
24.6 
If).  3 
30.5 

3a  7 

27.2 
33.4 
37.5 
40.6 
32.5 
41.2 
49.9 
42.6 
51.  0 
55.4 
67.3 
30.3 
2G.  5 
33.6 
28.4 
25. 1 
23.1 
23.8 
16.3 
16.7 
7.9 
12.6 

20.  ) 
19.1 
30.8 
33.  5 

7.8 

0.3 

16.0 

22.9 

21.  C 
26.4 
2U.  0 
27.6 
40.  » 
38.0 
45.1 
52  2 
54.2 
47.  0 
35.3 
59.  8 
45.0 
45.4 
53.8 
■52.  3 
36.4 
41.4 
12.9 
20.4 
25.  5 
18.9 
29.9 
28.8 
61.2 
20.7 
29.2 
28.6 
29.8 
39.5 
32.7 
39.4 
41.2 
46.  9 
46.  2 
54.  6 
45.  8 
54.3 
49.9 


January  monthly  mean  temperature 


1913     1914     1915     1916     1917     1918     1919     1920     1921     1922     1923     1924 


20.4 
39.  2 
33.8 
26.  8 
40.8 
40.2 
37.2 
43.6 
45.2 
51.2 
42.2 
48.8 
58.3 
49.5 
59.4 
63.6 
72.4 
40.6 
35.3 
39.4 
35.  1 
29.3 
27.8 
28.  2 
17.7 
19.4 

6.3 
13.8 
23.5 
22.7 
34.8 
34  2 

6.6 
-1.4 
18.6 
23.7 
23.8 
27.0 
29.4 
30.6 
40.0 
45.4 
52.0 
57.4 
59.9 
60.5 
35.0 
58.6 
40.3 
46.  1 
54.6 
52.4 
37.0 
45.1 

6.9 
18.2 
24.4 
14.4 
29.0 
24.8 
47.2 
23.9 
26.9 
25.2 
28.  0 
36.6 
32.0 
38.2 
38.4 
42.7 
44  5 
62.  1 
44  2 
50.6 
47.4 


9.7 
28.7 
27.9 
13.0 
32.2 
34.4 
28.2 
38.6 
42.0 
44.1 
37.6 
43.8 
50.0 
45.0 
52.2 
55.2 
64.4 
37.8 
32.0 
39.0 
34.6 
32.4 
32.2 
29.  0 
21.8 
25.9 
15.4 
21.2 
29.6 
28.2 
39.7 
39.5 
17.9 

9.6 
25.5 
34.0 
30.6 
36.2 
39.4 
37.2 
46.1 
42.  6 
47.4 
5i  6 
56.6 
52.6 
45.4 
62.6 
48.4 
53.  0 
57.0 
56.4 
45.4 
47.0 
18.8 
29.2 
31.4 
29.2 
38.6 
33.5 
54.8 
32  2 
35.2 
34.6 
37.8 
43.2 
45.6 
45.  8 
45.4 
49.6 
50.  0 
56.8 
48.8 
56.3 
51.5 


lfi.  4 
33.0 
25.3 
19.  4 
34  0 
30.6 

3a  2 

3.5.6 
38.4 
42.2 
31.9 
41.6 
49.7 
41.9 
51.0 


67.0 
31.4 
26.0 
31.5 
26.8 
24  1 
21.0 
23.3 
16.3 
15.4 
9.2 
12.4 
20.8 
17.2 
29.6 
32.2 
9.2 
2.6 
15.6 

20.  1 

21.  6 
26.  5 
30.6 
30.4 
39.  4 
36.2 
42.8 
49.6 
51.8 
45.2 
34.0 
58.8 
41.2 
45.4 
51.2 
50.6 
37.  1 
40.2 
11.4 
20.2 
25.8 
17.8 
29.6 
24.4 
50.0 
24.2 
28.  2 
29.3 
27.6 
40.6 
30.  8 
39.  2 
40.3 
48.8 
47.4 
55.9 
46.3 
55.2 
50.8 


15.1 
33.0 
32.0 
25.0 
35.5 


37.5 
33.6 

39.8 

43.2 

47.0 

38.8 

47.6 

55.4) 

48.8 

60.1 

62.4 

72.0 

37.8 

348 

38.6 

33.8 

23.  8 

27.2 

2a  7 

17.4 

20.2 

5.1 

10.4 

20.8 

21.6 

34.1 

33.8 

-5.0 

-8  2 

2.4 

15.0 

17.2 

21.5 

23.8 

28.5 

46.2 

44.6 

51.2 

57.2 

61.3 

51.6 

35.2 

67.2 

50.4 

46.2 

58.4 

56.2 

33.4 

45.2 

-13.3 

4.4 

17.6 

1.8 

27.1 

30.6 

sa  8 

24.4 

29.4 

22.  1 

27.4 

31.0 

18.  6 

29.6 

35.8 

43.0 

45.6 

50.8 

43.6 

62.5 

47.0 

12.4 
30.2 
24.4 
14.4 
32.4 
31.6 
28.4 
35.0 
39.4 
42.8 
33.2 
46.1 
54.6 
47.9 
58.2 
61.2 
69.  8 
32.4 
27.3 
30.3 
30.6 
24.2 
24.4 
22.8 
12.6 
13.8 
3.  1 
6.8 
20.0 
16.6 
34.8 
36.0 
6.3 
-3.0 
14.  8 
22.8 
22.6 
28.8 
31.3 
33.7 
44.7 
41.8 
49.4 
57.2 
59.8 
50.5 
36.6 
62.6 

44.  8 
48.6 
56.  6 
55.  2 
39.0 

45.  0 
11.2 
20.  1 
21.8 
18.2 
30.  1 
28.  0 
49.0 
13.6 
21.2 
11.8 
23.2 
38.0 
34.0 
39.6 
38.  0 
42.6 
42.  8 
51.2 
42.  1 
51.6 
47.6 


6.4 
21.  0 
14.1 
7.5 
20.4 
18.6 
17.4 
23.7 
27.0 
31.6 
20.3 
32.4 
42.4 
34.8 
46.0 
50.  0 
62.8 
16.3 
15.0 
19.4 
14.6 
13.3 
10.4 
12.5 
8.8 
5.6 
0.8 
3.7 
11.8 
8.2 
18.8 
18.4 
1.4 
-4.  (i 
8.0 
14.8 
12.7 
15.3 
21.1 
17.6 
27.  6 
26.4 
36.6 
45.7 
48.1 
38.2 
30.7 
58.0 
41.5 
36.8 
47.8 
47.0 
25.0 
28.6 
10.8 
21.8 
19.8 
15.6 
22.8 
26.2 
49.6 
28.2 
30.4 
31.8 
34.4 
43.7 
39.8 
45.4 
45.8 
48.4 
46.4 
55.7 
47.5 
54  4 
52.7 


15.6 
33.2 
31.0 
22.0 
34.8 
3-1.4 
31.7 
38.1 
41.0 
43.8 
35.6 
45.0 
51.1 
43.8 
51.4 
55.3 
65. 1 

35.  2 
32.6 
38.5 
34.0 
31.0 
29.2 
30.0 
24.6 
24.1 
17.8 
21.8 
29.8 
25.9 
37.8 
36.6 
24.4 
14.4 
29.7 
28.6 
31.9 
33.6 
31.0 
33.6 
43.0 
4a  1 
43.9 
49.6 
51.2 
46.  0 
28.7 
50.  0 
40.7 
45.  8 
50.6 
49.7 
38.4 
43.2 
34.  1 
26.8 
31.8 
27.9 
30.8 
24  4 
50.8 
25.6 
32.0 
29.2 
32.8 
41.4 

36.  8 
42.2 
41.3 
49.0 
48.2 
60.2 
46.2 
56.  6 
51.2 


46 
21.0 
15.6 

4.1 
23.2 
24  4 
18.7 
2&  7 
34.4 
37.4 
28.4 
39.  8 
51.0 
42.7 
53.9 
57.3 
68.6 
25.4 
19.0 

sa  4 

22.2 
18.8 
18.6 
16.  0 

9.2 
10.0 

3.0 

7.0 
18.4 
13.4 
28.4 
31.4 

7.4 
-2.3 
19.0 
28.8 
23.2 
30.2 
32.8 
30.5 
39.3 
38.6 
46.2 
53.6 
56.0 
46.2 
35.2 
§S.  2 
44.5 
43.0 
54.0 
49.4 
35.  2 
40.8 
13.0 
24.2 
33.5 
22.8 
35.  0 
33.9 
53.3 
28.7 
30.8 
31.5 
30.1 
40.2 
31.6 
39.4 
41.2 
47.9 
48.2 
56.6 
46.8 
54.6 
52.2 


15.2 
32.1 

29.  1 

2a  9 

33.4 
34  6 
29.4 
36.6 
39.0 
43.6 
37.4 
42.2 
51.8 
45.9 
05.6 
5i  0 
67.8 
35.9 
32.0 
39.4 
34  3 
32.4 
32.2 
30.5 
23.4 

25.  4 
16.6 
21.4 

30.  4 
28.  5 
39.2 
39.8 
18.8 
10.5 
27.9 
3a  1 
32.  0 
36.2 
36.4 
38.4 
47.2 
43.2 
49.  3 
56.0 
59.2 
53.4 
41.0 
65.8 
48.6 
51.4 
58.2 
58.4 
43.0 
47.2 

26.  0 
26.1 
28.2 
27.6 
35.4 
32.4 
52  0 
28.7 
35.7 
32.6 
34.8 
40.4 
37.8 
41.6 
42.0 
45.6 
46.4 
54.1 
46.2 
53.6 
49.5 


11.0 
27.2 
23.2 
12.8 
28.4 
28.8 
24  1 
32  0 
35.1 
39.  2 
31.8 
40.2 
47.4 
43.0 
51.6 
53.4 
67.6 
29.2 
25.  6 
32.3 
26.7 
24.8 
23.8 
23.6 
17.2 
17.0 
8.6 
12.  8 
22.  6 
19.7 

3a  2 

31.8 

a4 

4.1 
13.6 
21.6 
23.6 
27.0 
28.6 
3tt0 
40.0 
38.9 
4").  9 
53.0 
50.0 
44.6 
34  0 
57.8 
43.5 
43.0 
52.0 
49.4 
35.2 
39.8 
13.8 
16.9 
21.0 
11.6 
26.1 
28.0 
48.6 
16.  6 
22.2 
14  8 
20.6 
35.  5 
23.0 
35.2 
37.2 
43.2 
41.7 
53.4 
40.6 
52.5 
46.8 


8.7 
27.0 
25.4 
10.8 
31.0 
33.4 
2ft  8 
36.8 
3».  8 
43.9 
37.0 
44.6 
53.7 
48.2 
56.8 
59.2 
68.8 
36.5 
3a  2 
40  8 
346 
30.8 
31.8 
26.2 
19.2 
22.0 
13.0 
17.6 
29.3 
25.8 
39.5 
4S.  7 
12.3 

6.0 
24.3 
32.9 
32.  5 
37.2 
39.0 
40.6 
49.2 
45.0 
51.8 
58.4 
01.  0 
55.  9 
46.2 
67.6 
49.  1 
55.6 
62.0 
62.0 
47.8 
49.7 
19.4 
27.4 
32.2 
28.4 
39.0 
34  9 
55.4 
33.5 
36.  0 
30.4 
35.5 
40.4 
40.8 
42.8 
42.6 
46.9 
46.2 
58.1 
43.8 
56.3 
48.1 


1  Normals  are  based  on  records  of  30  or  more  years  of  observations. 
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Table  780. — Temperature:  Monthly  normal 1  and  mean  temperature  at  selected 
points  in  the  United  States,  1918-19&4 — Continued 


Station 


Nor- 
mal 
for 
Feb. 


February  monthly  moan  temperature 


1913     1914     1918     1918     1917     1918     1919     1920     1921     1922     1923    1924 


Greenville,  Me 

Boston,  Mass 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Canton,  N.  Y 

Trenton,  N.  J 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Scrantou,  Pa - 

Washington,  D.  C... . 

Lynchburg,  Va __ 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Parkcrsburg,  W.  Va_. 

Charlotte,  N.  O 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Thomasville,  Ga 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

Miami,  Fla 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Evansvilfe,  Ind 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Chicago.  HI 

Peoria,  in - 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Marquette,  Mich 

Madison,  Wis 

Duluth,  Minn 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Des  Momes,  Iowa— - 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

St.  Louis,  Mo_ 

Springfield,  Mo 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak... 
Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak. 

Pierre,  S.  Dak 

North  Platte,  Nebr... 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Concordia,  Kans — 
Dodge  City,  Kans.. 

Iola,  Kans 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Nashville,  Term 

Birmingham,  Ala... 

Mobile,  Ala 

N«w   Orleans,  La. _ 

Shreveport,  La 

Amarillo,  Tex 

Brownsville,  Tex... 

El  Paso,  Tei 

Fort  Worth,  Tex... 

Galveston,  Tex 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Havre,- Mont 

Kalispett,  Mont 

Cheyenne,  Wyo 

Sheridan,  Wyo 

Pueblo,  Colo 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.... 

Phoenix,  Ariz., 

Modena,  Utah 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah . 

Winnamucca,  Nev 

Boise,  Idaho 

Seattle,  Wash 

Walla  Walla,  Wash... 

Portland,  Oreg 

Roseburg,  Oreg 

Eureka,  Calif.. 

Fresno,  Calif 

Los  Angeles,  Oalif 

fiacramento,  Oalif 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

San  Franciseo,  Calif.  _ 


12.4 
28.8 
213 
18.0 
30.7 
32.3 
25.5 
35.3 
40.3 
42.7 
34.2 
43.9 
52.4 
45.3 
55.0 
58.0 
68.8 
32.8 
27.4 
36.3 
31.1 
27.4 
25.9 
25.5 
16.3 
19.1 
11.4 
15.  S 
23.7 
22.2 
34.5 
35.2 
10.3 
4.5 
18.6 
26.  & 
25.  5 
29.8 
33.2 
32.2 
44.3 
41.  G 
48.0 
56.2 
57.3 
50.9 
38.1 
62.8 
49.0 
48.3 
56.3 
55.4 
3a  6 
44.9 
13.6 
23.3 
27.3 
22.4 
82.  & 
33.1 
55.1 
31.0 
33.8 
33.5 
34.8 
41.1 
87.1 
4X1 
43.4 
47.2 
51.1 
65.5 
£0.1 
55.1 
62.2 


10.4 
27.7 
22.2 
13.1 
32.6 
28.8 
26.  4 
3fi.  6 
40.2 
43.0 
32.2 
44  4 
54.0 
45.4 
84.0 
58.4 
70.8 
32.0 
24.4 
33.6 
27.4 
24.8 
24.4 
21.0 
11.1 
15.6 

5.6 
12.9 
22.4 
20. 4 
31.9 
31.0 
13.0 

4.1 
ia6 
2a  6 
23.6 
25.4 
24.8 
27.8 
42.0 
39.6 
46.0 
54.0 
54.6 
47.4 
31.6 
59.6 
45.7 
43.8 
55.0 
62.0 
32.4 
42.4 
13.7 
17.0 
18.6 
12.0 
24.6 
29.2 
53.1 
27.9 
31.8 
31.6 
31.3 
40.0 
29.8 
89.7 
40.4 
44.8 
50.6 
53.8 

sao 

53.4 
52  4 


5.9 
24.3 
16.9 

8.3 
25.6 
24.3 
19.8 
30.1 
35.2 
38.6 
27.0 
39.  6 
48.0 
43.1 
51.4 
65.3 
67.  4 
27.4 
19.8 
29.9 
21.8 
20.  2 
19.3 
15.8 
11.6 
12.1 

2.7 

8.0 
J9.7 
15.8 
27.4 
31.2 

5.3 
-3.6 
10.4 
23.3 
21.4 
26.6 

3a  o 

30.0 
40.2 
38.0 
44.4 
52.0 
53.2 
46.4 
38.2 
62.8 
49.0 
44.3 
52.8 
53.2 
36.7 
41.8 
7.6 
22.3 
25.6 
20.6 
82.0 
32.6 
5i  1 
32.6 
34.5 
36.4 
36.0 
42.3 
36.3 
4a  4 
44.5 
47.9 
5a  2 
69.4 
61.1 
57.4 
54.0 


20.4 
33.2 
29.6 
20.8 
36.0 
36.8 
33.2 
38.8 
42.2 
45.4 
39.7 
45.7 
51.5 
45.8 
52.8 


65.6 
40.1 
32.8 
41.2 
37.0 
34.5 
35.4 
31.1 
25.4 
27.7 
20.6 
25.5 
31.6 
30.2 

4a  5 

39.8 
20.6 
15.4 
23.4 
29.7 
31.0 
35.1 
39.0 
39.6 
46.0 
44,0 
47.8 
53.3 
66.2 
51.4 
4L4 
64.3 
47.8 
62.2 
56.9 
58.4 
43.8 
46.4 
16.6 
28.4 
31.2 
22.5 
36.5 
32.4 
53.8 
3L8 
38.2 
37.6 
40.8 
44.5 
42.0 
45.4 
45.0 
48.4 
52.2 
64.7 
61.0 
65.4 
52.8 


11.9 
25.  5 
18.9 
11.6 
27.8 
2(5.  8 
23.6 
34.2 
38.8 
41.1 
30.0 
43.6 
52.0 
44.1 
54.4 
57.2 
65.7 
29.6 
23.0 
34.3 
28.0 
25.0 
24.4 
21.1 
13.9 
17.1 

7.0 
11.5 
21.3 
20.1 
32.8 
34.0 
11.8 

3.2 
19.2 
28.8 
23.6 
2a  2 
34.9 
32.2 
42.5 
39.1 
45.6 

63.  0 
86.  6 

6a6 

43.5 

64.  S 
53.4 
48.8 
58.3 
58.6 
39.3 
44.0 
14.2 
24.4 
31.8 
22.0 
36.0 
36.9 
59.6 
36.  1 
36.0 
37.4 
38.6 
41.9 
32.6 
42.  2 
48.8 
60.4 
54.9 
68.7 
53.8 
66.4 
55.8 


9.1 

25.8 
18.0 

9.5 
28.5 
27.0 
24.1 
32.8 
36.9 
38.8 
30.8 
42.9 
50.8 
44.4 
53.2 
56.  8 
64.8 
29.0 
21.3 
32.5 
25.1 
19.8 
20.8 
17.4 

6.4 
11.1 

1.8 

6.2 
19.2 
14.2 
30.4 
33.0 

1.8 

-a  8 

la  4 
26.8 
21.6 
28.6 
32.  1 
31.8 
43.2 
89.  8 
47.8 
54.4 
58.8 
51.6 
40.6 
66.3 
48.8 
49.9 
57.2 
57.6 
39.1 
44.8 
6.8 
22.0 
27.2 
20.5 
35.4 
32.8 
53.8 
26.2 
28.6 
28.9 
30.5 
39.3 
36.9 
41.  5 
41.2 
44.2 
51.4 
65.  3 
50.0 
64.7 
52.0 


10.2 

20.9 
23.1 
15.  0 
30.0 
32.7 
26.8 
36.8 
41.2 
4?,.  7 
36.8 
48.0 
55.2 
50.8 
60.5 
62.8 
70.4 
34.5 
28.2 
37.3 
31.9 
27.2 
27.9 
22.4 
12.8 
19.5 
10.8 
17.4 
26.4 
23.0 
35.6 
37.6 
14.2 
8.6 
212 
29.1 
27.5 
32.6 
37.5 
34.  S 
46.8 
44.7 
52.6 
69.4 
63.0 
55.1 
44.0 
65.2 
51.8 
62.0 
67.0 
56.6 
43.1 
48.0 
17.8 
21.7 
29.4 
23.1 
37.4 
35.8 
65.2 
81.8 
31.7 
32.  1 
36.0 
40.0 
38.7 
4L6 
43.4 
47.0 
5L4 
56.0 
49.3 
55.1 
51.8 


18.2 
32.6 
28.8 
21.8 
34.4 
33.  5 
32.3 
37.2 
39.8 
42.6 
30.8 
42.8 
51.6 
44.4 
53.8 
57.6 
66.6 
34.4 
31.3 
37.7 
33.2 
30.5 
30.8 
28.5 
23.3 
23.7 
13.8 
17.0 
26.  5 
25.7 
36.7 
35.8 
10.0 
3.6 
14.0 
23.6 
27.8 
30.9 
31.0 
35.1 
44.6 
41.2 
46.0 
53.6 
56.6 
49.6 
37.9 
62.6 
46.0 
47.3 
55.4 
63.0 
40.2 
45.0 
14.9 
23.0 
25.6 
21.6 
3a9 
27.2 
61.2 
29.4 
34.2 
33.4 
35.8 
40.8 
39.0 
42.  8 
43.2 
47.0 
49.5 
53.6 
48.4 
63.6 
51.6 


15.0 

27.6 
19.9 

15.4 
28.3 
28.  2 
24.8 
32.7 
35.4 
38.0 
32.1 
39.8 
48.2 
41.8 
50  6 
53.9 
64.2 
30.0 
24.5 
35.0 
29.2 
2.5.  8 
27.6 
21.2 
15.6 
18.4 
12.4 
15.5 
25.3 
21.1 
34.8 
36.9 
17.2 

8.0 
26.1 
29.6 
28.9 
33.9 
35.1 
36.8 
43.6 
39.4 
44.5 
63.2 
56.6 
51.8 
40.5 
65.4 
53.4 
60.4 
58.8 
57.7 
42.2 
46.2 
21.3 
25.9 
26.8 
27.0 
34.8 
37.5 
67.8 
81.8 
37.4 
34  5 
35.4 
40.3 
37.1 
42.2 
41.2 
46.0 
62.2 
67.8 
69.4 
56.8 
52.8 


16.3 
32.6 
29.4 
20.9 
34.2 
35.6 
31.6 
39.0 
41.4 
45.0 
38.2 
45.5 
63.6 
48.1 
56.4 
69.6 
68.8 
37.0 
82.1 
40.0 
36.2 
33.4 
34  4 
30.0 
23.5 
26.4 
19.0 
23.8 
83.2 
29.8 
42.1 
42.4 
22.8 
15.4 
32.3 
34.3 
35.  S 
39.6 
3&  7 
41.8 
47.6 
45.1 

sao 

510 
60.2 
53.6 
41.6 
63.8 
49.4 
52.0 
68.0 

sa  4 

44  2 
49.0 
2a  8 
30.2 
30.2 
3L9 
38.2 
34  8 
57.6 
34  6 
36.8 
36.8 
35.3 
42.9 
40.7 
45.2 
48.4 
47.8 
61.5 
87.4 
60.9 
55.2 
52  9 


14  8 
32.0 
27.1 
20.1 
34.2 
35.2 
31.5 
38.6 
42.0 
44.8 
38.4 
48.4 
56.4 
50.1 
61.2 
62.0 
70.3 
36.0 
31.7 
38.9 
33.4 
29.4 
29.9 
27.5 
17.0 
20.3 
7.6 
11.0 
26.4 
23.8 
36.4 
38.2 
2.2 
-0.4 
9,6 
24.3 
24.8 
31.0 
340 
36.4 
47.2 
48.0 
52.8 
59.4 
62.7 
64.0 
40.8 
66.7 
50.5 
52.5 
59.9 
58.2 
42.8 
48.2 
0.4 
15.4 
23.9 
11.4 
33.2 
32.2 
64.4 
29.0 
29.8 
25.9 
31.9 
39.4 
33.4 
39. 9 
41.2 
45.0 
49.6 
54.0 
47.1 
53.7 

sa2 


7.3 
23.4 
20.7 

9.2 
26.4 
27.4 
23.0 
32.6 
37.8 
39.2 
31.2 
42.2 
50.3 
43.7 
56.6 
58.0 
69.8 
28.3 
23.8 
32.6 
26.0 
22.3 
23.2 
19.6 
12.4 
15.0 

5.4 

9.8 
22.4 

ia3 

30.4 

32,0 

7.2 

2.6 

ia? 

2112 
25.6 
30.0 
32.0 
32.2 
41.0 
38.5 
45.8 
53.6 
57.0 
48.4 
36.3 
62.5 
46.2 
46.4 
56.3 
52.0 
38.0 
42.4 
13.6 
17.0 
23.9 
18.8 
29.6 
32.2 
55.3 
2a  O 
26.8 
27.7 
30.7 
37.  S 
29.8 
37.4 
O.S 
45.7 
60.2 
56.6 
60.2 
55.2 
52  2 


10.0 

26.6 
21.4 
10.0 
29.6 
29.3 
25.7 
34.2 
37.8 
40.5 
33.4 
40.6 
49.5 
42.2 
52.6 
646 
640 
31.6 
25.4 
35.6 
3ft5 
28,8 
28.0 
24.0 
21.0 
23.2 
17.7 
21.2 
27.2 
25.7 
35.6 
36.4 
245 
10.4 
26.4 
32.4 
29.8 
34.2 
35.9 
36.0 
42.8 
38.8 
46.2 

sa  4 

55.2 
49.0 
4tt6 
62.0 
48.9 
47.4 
55.6 
54.4 
40.7 
441 
29.4 
33.0 
31.6 
28.1 
38.8 
35.4 
58.8 
37.3 
3&  2 
39.9 
420 
46.0 
46.4 
48.0 
48.1 
50.3 
16.4 
626 
55.2 
59.0 
57.0 


i  Normals  are  based  on  records  of  30  or  more  years  of  observations. 
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Table  780. — Temperature:  Monthly  normal 1  and  mean  temperature  at  selected 
points  in  the  United  States,  1913-19&4 — Continued 


Station 


Nor- 
mal 
for 

Mar. 


March  monthly  mean  temperature 


1913     1914     1915     1916     1917     1918     1919     1920     1921     1922     1923    1924 


Greenville,  Me 

Boston,  Mass 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Canton,  N.Y 

Trenton,  N.J 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Scranton,  Pa 

Washington,  D.  C„ 

Lynchburg,  Va 

Norfolk,  Va 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va 

Charlotte,  N.C 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Thomasville,  Ga 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

Miami,  Fla 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Evansvillo,  Ind 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Chicago,  111 

Peoria,  111 

Grand  Bapids,  Mich 

Marquette,  Mich 

Madison,  Wis 

Duluth,  Minn 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

St.  Louis,  Mo , 

Springfield,  Mo 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak... 
Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak 

Pierre,  S.  Dak 

North  Platte,  Nebr... 

Omaha,  Nebr :__. 

Concordia,  Kans 

Dodge  City,  Kans 

Iola,  Kans 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Mobile,  Ala 

New  Orleans,  La 

Shrevepovt,  La 

Amarillo,  Tex 

Brownsville,  Tex 

El  Paso,  Tex 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 

Galveston,  Tex 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Oklahoma  City.Okla. 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Havre,  Mont 

Kalispell,  Mont 

Cheyenne,  Wyo 

Sheridan,  Wyo 

Pueblo,  Colo 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex 

Phoenix,  Ariz 

Modena,  Utah 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Winnemucca,  Nev___ 

Boise,  Idaho 

Seattle,  Wash 

Walla  Walla,  Wash.. 

Portland,  Oreg 

Boseburg,  Oreg 

Eureka,  Calif. 

Fresno,  Calif , 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 

Sacramento,  Calif 

Ban  Diego,  Calif. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.. 


23.5 

28.0 

35.6 

42.4 

31.1 

34.8 

27.7 

31.8 

39.1 

46.1 

39.6 

43.4 

36.2 

42.0 

42.6 

49.0 

47.  H 

5(1.  2 

48.2 

54.7 

42.8 

46.0 

50.4 

63.6 

57.4 

60.0 

52  0 

53.0 

60.2 

61.4 

62.6 

64.8 

72.0 

75.4 

40.9 

44.8 

34.6 

38.0 

45.9 

44.4 

40.0 

39.4 

36.3 

35.2 

37.0 

35.4 

33.0 

32  8 

24.8 

21.9 

30.6 

29.6 

23.7 

17.0 

29.1 

26.0 

85.  9 

34.4 

34.0 

32.8 

43.8 

42  1 

45.2 

41.3 

24.2 

20.8 

18.5 

13.2 

31.5 

27.0 

86.6 

32.8 

37.  0 

35.0 

41.0 

38.6 

42  8 

40.0 

42  4 

39.8 

52.3 

61.0 

49.2 

48.8 

55.4 

54.6 

60.0 

60.2 

62  8 

61.3 

68.3 

54.2 

46.9 

43.3 

68.2 

65.2 

55.8 

52  0 

57.7 

63.2 

62.4 

59.4 

62.8 

59.4 

60.0 

44.2 

53.0 

51.4 

27.1 

21.6 

32.9 

26.6 

33.1 

30.8 

32  7 

25.0 

41.6 

39.7 

39.7 

36.0 

60.7 

56.7 

38.2 

35.2 

41.7 

38.2 

40.0 

37.4 

42.7 

38.9 

44.9 

41.9 

46.1 

42  1 

46.9 

44.6 

47.1 

45.6 

48.3 

45.6 

55.0 

64.8 

67.5 

57.8 

54.3 

52.6 

56.7 

55.1 

54.2 

52  6 

25.2 
36.7 
30.1 
20.0 
35.6 
36.8 
34.1 
39.4 
42.6 
42.4 
38.9 
46.2 
51.2 
48.6 
55.8 
57.7 
65.4 
40.0 
34.0 
42.0 
37.7 
35.7 
36.8 
32.0 
25.0 
30.4 
23.2 
30.8 
37.2 
34.6 
43.5 
44.0 
27.6 
23.0 
82.3 
38.3 
37.4 
41.3 
43.7 
45.4 
49.3 
46.0 
50.1 
55.1 
57.6 
55.0 
47.3 
63.4 
53.1 
55.5 
57.2 
58.8 
50.0 
51.0 
33.8 
35.4 
34  0 
34.6 
41.2 
39.4 
63.6 
41.8 
45.0 
44.6 
46.0 
47.6 
49.4 
61.1 
61.8 
49.3 
58.9 
63.0 
58.  1 
61.4 
58.4 


23.2 

35.8 
27.8 
25.2 
36.0 
33.2 
31.6 
38.8 
41.2 
42.4 
35.4 
43.1 
40.6 
43.6 
52.2 
65.8 
63.0 
37.5 
30.4 
39.0 
35.5 
34  8 
34.1 
31.4 
26.5 
29.6 
25.0 
28.0 
31.2 
32.0 
38.5 
35.1 
24.0 
23.8 
20.8 
26.8 
30.0 
30.6 
32.6 
34.6 
42.7 
41.3 
45.4 
52.4 
55.0 
47.2 
37.2 
59.0 
49.3 
46.8 
53.8 
53.2 
38.4 
43.2 
24.9 
37.  1 
27.6 
30.2 
35.0 
35.8 
58.  6 
39.8 
45.1 
43.2 
47.2 
50.0 
49.7 
52.6 
51.5 
52.1 
58.4 
61.4 
67.4 
59.4 
57.9 


18.8 
30.6 
27.1 
19.0 
32  2 
341 
28.9 
37.9 
44.6 
44.1 
39.4 
49.8 
65.2 
50.7 
58.2 
59.5 
65.  8 
38.9 
30.1 
43.6 
37.9 
34  6 
37.4 
28.8 
19.6 
28.6 
18.9 
26.2 
37.6 
33.6 
45.0 
47.8 
24.7 
17.0 
34.6 
43.0 
39.  5 
44.5 
48.1 
47.1 
52.0 
47.2 
52.  8 
59.9 
63.8 
60.6 
53.7 
71.4 
60.4 
62.4 
65.8 
68.6 
54.4 
54.8 
34.0 
35.4 
38.6 
38.0 
48.5 
43.6 
64.0 
42.6 
46.3 
44.2 
46.0 
44.4 
47.7 
47.0 
48.4 
48.6 
57.4 
62  0 
56.6 
59.2 
56.6 


25.0 
37.2 
33.2 
28.4 
39.2 
40.6 
36.4 
43.4 
46.6 
47.2 
42.2 
50.3 
59.4 
62.6 
62.8 
65.6 
72.4 
43.0 
37.3 
47.2 
41.6 
38.8 
40.0 
35.0 
25.3 
31.8 
23.2 
27.3 
37.5 
34.8 
46.6 
47.0 
24.3 
21.8 
29.6 
33.0 
38.5 
41.6 
41.8 
45.8 
53.5 
49.9 
56.2 
63.4 
66.  1 
68.4 
46.2 
69.5 
53.3 
58.3 
63.3 
63.6 
51.0 
54.0 
22.0 
26.2 
25.6 
24.0 
37.6 
35.6 
56.2 
31.0 
33.0 
32.8 
33.2 
41.0 
39.8 
42  6 
42.6 
43.8 
51.3 
56.7 
50.8 
54.6 
61.7 


23.3 
36.7 
34.7 
28.4 
41.8 
44.6 
39.6 
48.4 
52.3 
52.6 
47.8 
55.8 
62.0 
59.2 
65.0 
67.6 
72.4 
47.6 
40.2 
52.2 
47.4 
42.2 
45.6 
38.4 
31.7 
37.9 
31.4 
38.3 
45.0 
41.0 
52.6 
52.0 
36.5 
34.2 
42.7 
45.4 
47.  1 
48.4 
49.4 
51.0 
58.1 
56.3 
61.8 
65.9 
68.9 
62  5 
52  6 
71.2 
56.2 
62  2 
66.6 
66.6 
55.8 
58.8 
35.6 
36.1 
40.8 
37.4 
46.8 
42.8 
62  4 
40.5 
45.4 
42.2 
45.5 
44.0 
49.0 
46.7 
48.0 
48.5 
56.4 
59.1 
53.6 
58.5 
54.9 


28.7 
40.8 
35.5 
29.8 
43.0 
42.2 
39.1 
46.4 
49.4 
50.4 
44.6 
52.0 
59.5 
54.0 
63.0 
63.8 
71.7 
43.7 
37.1 
47.7 
42.6 
38.5 
40.8 
35.4 
28.6 
33.2 
23.9 
30.6 
39.0 
36.6 
47.1 
48.4 
19.1 
14.4 
29.4 
87.0 
40.  5 
42.0 
43.8 
47.8 
53.6 
50.4 
55.5 
61.6 
64.0 
58.2 
46.4 
69.  2 
54.6 
56.1 
60.7 
61.0 
51.0 
53.8 
17.4 
32.8 
83.7 
33.0 
41.6 
37.6 
57.5 
36.8 
42.6 
39.2 
42  8 
44.7 
46.8 
48.2 
47.4 
47.6 
62  7 
55.6 
51.2 
55.0 
52  6 


27.5 
39.2 
36.0 
30.7 
40.4 
42.6 
38.2 
45.5 
47.4 
50.0 
45.2 
49.8 
54.6 
49.6 
57.4 
59.5 
67.6 
44.0 
40.0 
46.6 
42.3 
40.2 
41.5 
36.1 
28.0 
34.0 
25.3 
30.6 
39.8 
37.2 
46.6 
45.6 
26.0 
19.1 
32.0 
37.9 
41.6 
44.8 
45.0 
46.4 
51.8 
48.5 
52.1 
57.8 
60.3 
56.9 
47.2 
66.4 
53.6 
66.4 
60.0 
60.4 
50.1 
53.0 
27.6 
31.2 
31.5 
30.4 
40.6 
37.4 
58.4 
35.3 
39.2 
38.5 
40.8 
44.4 
45.2 
45.8 
44.8 
47.0 
52  7 
56.8 
51.0 
55.6 
52.6 


32.2 
46.2 
41.6 
37.3 
50.0 
50.7 
45.8 
55.5 
57.1 
58.1 
53.3 
59.6 
65.  1 
61.1 
68.2 
70.0 
73.8 
52.4 
45.  6 
55.6 
49.9 
45.8 
47.3 
41.0 
28.4 
37.4 
24.6 
33.7 
44.2 
41.2 
54.0 
52.8 
27.8 
21.0 
38.0 
43.4 
45.6 
47.6 
49.  1 
52.1 
61.4 
59.0 
64.0 
66.8 
70.6 
65.7 
52.0 
74.3 
59.3 
63.4 
68.0 
67.0 
56.6 
61.3 
28.6 
33.3 
37.6 
35.6 
47.0 
42.6 
64.7 
42.0 
46.2 
43.8 
45.2 
44  6 
47.2 
48.0 
48.4 
49.8 
56.8 
59.4 
55.0 
57.5 
54.6 


28.5 
39.8 
35.2 
32.0 
41.2 
43.0 
38.7 
45.4 
48.8 
51.2 
46.7 
53.2 
59.0 
53.6 
62.0 
64.8 
72.8 
44.8 
38.8 
48.6 
43.6 
39.4 
41.2 
36.7 
29.8 
34.1 
26.2 
32.3 
40.6 
37.4 
46.2 
45.2 
27.3 
25.6 
33.8 
38.8 
40.6 
41.8 
41.0 
45.6 
52  9 
51.3 
55.4 
60.2 
62.5 
57.1 
45.3 
68.7 
53.6 
56.4 
61.6 
61.6 
49.0 
52.4 
26.8 
29.9 
33.8 
32.2 
41.6 
36.4 
57.0 
36.4 
36.8 
33.9 
38.8 
41.5 
43.2 
43.3 
45.2 
«.l 
SS.6 
55.6 
50.8 
54.6 
52  4 


17.6 
33.9 
29.2 
20.6 
38.3 
38.6 
34.2 
45.4 
47.9 
49.6 
42.1 
52.  6 
59.6 
52.1 
61.0 
64.6 
73.8 
40.4 
34.8 
43.0 
38.2 
33.0 
34.2 
28.7 
17.8 
24  7 
13.5 
21.0 
31.5 
27.6 
41.4 
41.6 
21.4 
12.4 
29.4 
34.2 
32.7 
37.9 
40.0 
41.7 
49.8 
47.6 
54.0 
58.8 
61.6 
55.0 
42.8 
65.0 
51.2 
53.6 
59.6 
58.6 
46.2 
49.6 
30.-6 
32  6 
28.2 
28.9 
37.0 
34.6 
58.9 
34.8 
37.0 
37.5 
40.6 
44.0 
46.6 
47.2 
47.2 
47.4 
56.8 
61.0 
66.4 
58.4 
66.8 


'  Normals  are  based  on  records  of  30  or  more  years  of  observations. 
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Table  780.' — Temperature:  Monthly  normal  '  and  mean  temperature  at  selected 
points  in  the  United  States,  1913-1924 — Continued 


Station 


Greenville,  Me. 

Boston,  Muss 

Buffalo,  N.Y _. 

Canton,  N.  Y 

Trenton,  N.J 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Scran  ton,  Pa 

Washington,  D.  C... 

Lynchburg,  Va 

Norfolk,  Va __.. 

Parkcrsburg,  W.  Va. 

Charlotte,  N.  C 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Thomosville,  Ga 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

Miami,  Fla 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Evansville,  Ind 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Chicago,  111 

Peoria,  111. 

Grand  Kapids,  Mich 

Marquette,  Mich 

Madison,  Wis 

Duluth,  Minn 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Dcs  Moines,  Iowa... 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Springfield,  Mo. 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak... 
Devils  Lake,  N .  Dak 

Pierre,  S.  Dak 

North  Platte,  Nebr.. 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Concordia,  Kans 

Dodge  City,  Kans 

Iola,  Kans 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Mobile,  Ala 

New  Orleans,  La 

Shreveport,  La 

Amarillo,  Tex 

Brownsville,  Tex 

El  Paso.  Tex, 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 

Galveston,  Tex 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Oklahoma  City,Okla. 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Havre,  Mont 

Kalispell,  Mont 

Cheyenne,  Wyo 

Sheridan,  Wyo 

Pueblo,  Colo 

Santa  Fc,  N.  Mcx... 

Phoenix,  Arix 

Modena,  Utah. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Winncmucca,  Nev_  _ 

Boise,  Idaho.. 

Seattle,  Wash 

Walla  Walla,  Wash... 

Portland,  Oreg 

Eoseburg,  Oreg 

Eureka,  Calif. 

Fresno,  Calif 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 

Sacramento,  Caiif 

San  Diego,  Calif 

San  Francisco,  Calif.. 


Nor- 
mal 
for 

April 


36.4 
46.4 
42.8 
42.5 
49.8 
51.2 
47.9 
53.3 
67.3 
56.  8 
53.  4 

50.  8 
84.  5 
01.0 
66.7 
68.  7 
74.2 
52.4 
40.2 
56.7 

52.  1 
47.7 
50.9 
46.2 
37.8 
45.4 
37.0 
45.6 
50.1 
48.6 
55.8 
56.0 

42.  1 
38.2 
46.8 
48.6 

51.  2 
53,5 

53.  B 
54.2 
01.8 
59.  0 
63.3 
66.2 
68.8 
65.8 
55.  8 
73.7 
03.4 
65.0 
68.7 
69.1 
59.8 
62.  1 

43.  7 
43.6 
40.9 
43.4 
60.1 
46.7 
67.0 
46.0 
49.6 
46.7 
50.4 
49.4 
53.1 
51.8 
51.0 
49.9 
60.2 
59.4 
58.1 
68.5 
55.0 


April  monthly  mean  temperature 


1913      1914      1915      1916     1917      1918      1919      1920     1921      1922      1923     1924 


39.6 
48.0 
45.0 
45.4 
52.6 
51.6 
51.2 
55.5 
57.4 
58.6 
53.0 
69.2 
62.  6 
59.4 
65.  1 
67.3 
71.6 

54.  0 
47.4 

55.  7 
62.0 
48.8 
51.7 
48.3 
41.2 
47.2 
40.4 
49.2 
52.0 
51.0 
56.1 

56.  7 
48.  1 
45.6 
50.8 
51.0 
53.4 
58.2 
55.8 
58.4 
61.2 
58.  6 
61.3 
65.6 
67.5 
64.2 
56.2 
69.3 
60.6 
64.8 
67.2 
66.9 
60.0 
61.8 
46.  1 
42.9 
43.1 
46.6 
50.8 
47.2 
67.2 
45.3 
51.0 
46.6 
50.6 
49.0 
53.2 
51.0 
50.3 
49.3 
60.7 
59.8 
58.0 
58.0 
55.4 


31.5 

45.3 

40.2 

39.5 

48.5 

49.4 

46.2 

53.  5 

56.7 

55.  8 

53.9 

60.6 

65.2 

61.8 

68.  6 

70.1 

74.6 

53.9 

45.4 

55.4 

51.9 

48.3 

61.2 

45.6 

35.1 

45.1 

33.6 

44.4 

50.4 

48.5 

56.4 

54.8 

43.1 

37.4 

47.4 

50.0 

51.8 

54.2 

54.2 

55.0 

61.1 

58.0 

62.8 

67.8 

68.9 

64.7 

56.0 

71.6 

64.0 

63.2 

66.7 

66.8 

58.0 

61.8 

44.9 

44.8 

40.2 

43.2 

49.0 

48.0 

68.5 

40.8 

51.8 

48.6 

51.2 

51.4 

63.4 

53.8 

53.5 

51.9 

60.8 

62.8 

58.8 

61.4 

58.2 


40.8 
50.8 
46.8 
50.0 
54.9 
55.  5 
53.9 
59.4 
59.  8 
60.2 

57.  3 
61.8 
63.3 
64.4 
66.  4 
66.  9 
69.  5 

58.  4 
61.8 
61.9 
58.0 
56.3 
58.  8 
53.8 
47.4 
54.0 
45.4 
55.  8 
59.4 
57.7 
63.2 
61.8 
51.5 
48.3 
64.  8 
55.0 
60.0 
59.6 
58.8 
61.0 
65.9 
63.5 
66.  0 
66.  5 
68.8 
67.3 
57.0 
71.4 
62.7 
60.2 
66.1 
67.5 
63.0 
65.6 
53.6 
49.2 
46.0 
52.0 
53.4 
47.7 
66.4 
48.2 
56.4 
50.4 
55.3 
52.6 
56.9 
55.6 
54.4 
52.  3 
60.0 
60.4 
58.3 
59.7 
57.1 


29.2 
45.6 
42.8 
43.8 
48.8 
49.2 
47.2 
53.4 
54.  7 
56.4 
52.5 

59.  0 
64.0 
00.0 
65.9 
67.0 
70.  2 
51.6 
45.9 
54.2 
50.  6 
4S.0 
49.8 
46.7 
38.4 
45.3 
38.0 
43.8 
48.6 
48.2 
54.4 
52.8 
41.0 
37.8 
44.6 
47.8 
49.6 
50.2 

50.  2 
52.6 

60.  2 
57.2 
61.2 
64.8 
67.8 
63.5 
52.9 
72.5 
62.7 
62.3 
67.0 
67.6 
55.4 
60.6 
43.8 
43.6 
40.2 
43.2 
48.6 
46.6 
68.2 
48.2 

51.  0 
49.0 
51.4 
49.0 
53.1 
63.0 
52.6 
50.2 
62.4 
62.4 
61.0 
60.2 
57.6 


35.1 
44.0 
40.4 
40.5 
49.1 
49.6 
47.6 
54.2 
57.4 
57.6 
52.6 
62.  3 
67.2 
63.7 
08.  1 
69.6 
72.0 
51.2 
45.4 
55.9 
49.2 
44.8 
47.4 
43.1 
33.4 
42.4 
33.2 
42.2 
46.8 
46.4 
53.7 
54.0 
38.5 
36.1 
42.6 
44.8 
47.9 
51.0 
51.4 
53.8 
61.7 
59.7 


54.8 
74.4 
62.3 
63.8 
67.8 
69.0 
57.6 
61.2 
39.4 
39.6 
36.4 
40.1 
46.8 
46.  1 
64.2 
42.6 
45.6 
44.4 
46.4 
46.8 
49.0 
49.4 
50.0 
49.0 
59.3 
57.9 
57.8 
57.0 
55.1 


39.7 

47.8 

42.4 

42.3 

50.  1 

49.3 

48.1 

53.2 

53.3 

56.4 

51.6 

57.4 

63.5 

57.9 

64.  5 

67.0 

73.6 

50.9 

45.8 

53.0 

48.9 

44.0 

45.8 

44.0 

37.5 

41.6 

36.3 

43.6 

46.8 

44.2 

61.1 

61.8 

43.0 

41.2 

45.2 

42.7 

47.4 

47.6 

47.8 

51.7 

60.0 

57.0 

60.4 

64.8 

67.  8 

63.8 

53.2 

76.2 

62.0 

63.4 

68.3 

68.9 

56.0 

60.  7 

42.8 

42.6 

34.  8 

37.2 

45.8 

45.0 

67.5 

44.6 

47.6 

45.5 

48.8 

50.0 

53.2 

52.8 

52.0 

50.7 

61.8 

61.7 

59.2 

00.4 

57.2 


36.4 
46.8 
42.6 
39.  3 
49.9 
51.0 
47.9 
63.8 
55.  6 
50.9 
52.9 
60.0 
64.4 
01.7 
66.4 
67.3 
72.6 
52.6 
47.0 
57.6 
52.2 
48.0 
51.3 
45.6 
39.2 
45.8 

3a.  9. 

46.5 
49.3 
49.0 
57.5 
56.4 
43.4 
40.5 
46.2 
47.5 
49.1 
51.0 
52.6 
55.8 
61.7 
59.2 
62.8 
65.6 
68.1 
65.2 
54.  5 
74.3 
65.0 
65.0 
68.4 
68.4 
58.8 
61.6 
47.2 
46.4 
41.7 
45.2 
50.6 
48.0 
69.2 
49.0 
52.1 
48.8 
51.8 
49.6 
54.0 
53.4 
53.0 
50.  fi 
62.4 
60.9 
58.8 
59.2 
56.0 


36.  0 
45.0 
39.8 
40.2 
47.8 
47.0 
45.4 
52.6 
54.3 
57.  3 
50.6 
57.8 
64.0 
58.6 
66.4 
68.8 
75.0 
48.0 
42.6 
52.8 
46.8 
43.0 
44.2 
41.1 
32.9 
40.4 
31.6 
38.8 
43.9 
42.8 
51.  2 
51.6 
34.6 
31.2 
38.1 
40.5 

44.  2 
45.6 
48.8 
52.1 
59.4 
56.2 
01.2 
66.4 
69.1 
64.4 
51.0 
75.8 
60.1 
63.6 
67.3 
69.4 
56.2 
60.2 
36.0 
39.2 
31.6 
36.4 
43.6 
40.8 
64.6 
43.1 
44.0 
43.6 
45.4 

45.  6 
49.0 
48.2 
49.2 
48.0 
59.4 
58.8 
57.1 
57.6 
54.9 


43.0 
51.8 
51.3 
48.5 
56.0 
56.9 
55.  6 
59.2 
59.1 
61.2 
57.6 
61,6 
06.  8 
61.0 

66,  1 

67.  8 
74.0 
56.2 
53.9 
58.8 
55.  8 
54.2 
51  3 
52.6 
44.6 
50.6 
40.8 
60.4 
52.8 
52.2 
58.  1 
55.6 
43.4 
39.2 
48.1 
48.6 
54.2 
64.6 
53.8 

66.  2 
61.  0 
59.2 
62.6 
65.  8 
68.2 
63.1 
55.0 
74.4 
61.0 
62.8 
67.4 

67.  5 
58.7 
60.4 
43.1 
42.1 
38.  8 
43.0 
48.0 
43.4 
66.1 
43.  0 
47.0 
45.1 
47.0 
47.5 
50.2 
60.  8 
50.8 
48.4 
59.2 
59.0 
57.6 
57.  4 
55.0 


39.4 

48.7 

44.8 

43.6 

51.6 

52.6 

48.6 

55.6 

57.8 

59.7 

56.2 

61.0 

68.  2 

62.8 

69.8 

71.4 

75.  8 

55.6 

48.6 

59.2 

54.  2 

48.7 

52.5 

48.0 

37.9 

45.8 

37.2 

45.2 

50.8 

48.8 

58.2 

57.6 

44.8 

41.8 

49.2 

48.1 

52.6 

54.4 

53.0 

57.2 

64.0 

61.6 

66.2 

70.2 

73.3 

67.8 

54.8 

78.4 

61.6 

65.3 

71.6 

70.2 

60.0 

64.2 

42.7 

40.1 

38.2 

40.3 

48.8 

44.3 

63.2 

40.2 

44.4 

41.4 

45.0 

40.6 

49.2 

48.7 

48.6 

46.1 

57.4 

57.6 

66.4 

56.3 

53.5 


34.9 

48.2 

40.4 

39.6 

50.2 

49.8 

48.3 

53.6 

55.8 

57.  2 

52.6 

69.0 

64.4 

60.2 

67.7 

69.2 

74.9 

51.7 

45.8 

55.9 

49.9 

40.6 

49.  4 

45.0 

36.6 

44.0 

37.5 

43.7 

60.  2 

47.0 

55.0 

55.2 

41.1 

37.4 

47.0 

48.1 

51.2 

53.7 

54.1 

56.5 

61.5 

58.3 

62.2 

67.8 

69.7 

66.0 

56.0 

75.7 

63.6 

66.0 

69.4 

69.2 

59.3 

62.4 

43.2 

42.6 

39.6 

40.2 

51.0 

45.6 

66.6 

44.4 

47.1 

45.2 

49.4 

51.0 

54.1 

64.2 

52.8 

60.5 

59.3 

68.4 

57.1 

59.0 

66.1 


i  Normals  aro  based  on  records  of  30  or  more  years  of  observations. 
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Table  780. — Temperature:  Monthly  normal 1  and  mean  temperature  at  selected 
points  in  the  United  States,  1913-1924 — Continued 


Station 


Greenville,  Me 

B«3ton,  Mass 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Canton,  N.Y 

Trenton,  N.  J - 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Scranton,  Pa — 

Washington,  D.  C 

Lynch  burg,  Va 

Norfolk.  Va 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va... 

Charlotte,  N.  C 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Atlanta,  Ga- 

Thomasville,  Ga 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

Miami,  Fla. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Evansville,  Ind 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Chieago,  111- 

Peoria.  Ill 

Grand  Kapids,  Mich.. 

Marquette,  Mich 

Madison,  Wis 

Duluth,  Minn 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Springfield,  Mo 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak — 
Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak. 

Pierre,  S.  Dak 

North  Platte,  Nebr... 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Concordia,  Kans 

Dodge  City,  Kans — 

Ma,  Kans.. 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Mobile,  Ala 

New  Orleans,  La 

Shreveport,  La 

Amarillo,  Tcx__ 

Brownsville,  Tex 

El  Paso,  Tex 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 

Galveston,  Tex 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Havre,  Mont 

Kalispell,  Mont 

Cheyenne,  Wyo 

Sheridan,  Wyo 

Pueblo,  Colo 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Ma.... 

Phoenix,  Ariz 

Modena,  Utah 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Wirmemueca,  Nev 

Boise,  Idaho 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Walla  Walla,  Wash... 

Portland,  Oreg 

Eoseburg,  Oreg 

Eureka,  Calif. 

Fresno,  Calif. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 

Sacramento,  Calif 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

San  Francisco,  Calif- 


Nor- 
mal 
for 

May 


49.5 
57. 1 
54.9 

so.  2 

61.1 

62.4 
59.  5 
63.7 
67.3 
66.  2 
63.8 
68.9 
72.7 
69.9 
74.0 
75.0 
78.6 
63.1 
57.9 
66.7 
62.9 
68.5 
61.7 
59.0 
49.0 
57.6 
47.3 
57.9 
61.3 
60.3 
06.9 
64.5 
54.5 
62.7 
58.0 
58.7 
62.4 
03.2 
63.5 
64.5 
70.6 
68.2 
71.1 
73.9 
75.  4 
73.6 
64.1 
78.6 
71.5 
72.3 
74.8 
75.1 
67.7 
70.3 
53.4 
51.4 
50.3 
50.7 
59.2 
55.7 
75.0 
53.5 
57.4 
53.9 
57.1 
54.5 
59.6 
56.  9 
66.0 
52.0 
67.1 
62.2 
63.3 
60.8 
56.8 


May  monthly  mean  temperature 


1913     1914     1915     1916     1917  4  191S     1919     1920     1921     1922 


47.6 
55.2 
63.7 
52.8 
60.8 
60.6 
57.8 
64.4 
66.0 
67.6 
63.4 
69.9 
72.6 
70.8 
73.3 
74.3 
76.0 
65.8 
57.8 
67.6 
63.7 
57.6 
62.4 
57.4 
47.6 
56.6 
46.2 
55.9 
61.3 
59.2 
67.3 
66.3 
52.4 
60.2 
56.1 
60.0 
62.9 
65.8 
67.3 
67.0 
70.0 
68.  8 
70.6 
73.7 
74.8 
72.0 
68.2 
74.7 
71.8 
73.8 
74.0 
75.6 
69.4 
70.0 
61.6 
50.9 
62.0 
52.4 
62.4 
58.  6 
73.8 
64.4 
60.8 
57.0 
59.0 
54. 1 
60.2 
57.6 
67.4 
52.4 
68.4 
60.9 
64.8 
69.7 
56.6 


52.  1 
60.4 
64.2 
67.2 
64.1 
62.8 
61.5 
67.0 
68.4 
6S.3 
64.8 
70.6 
72.5 
71.2 
75.2 
74.8 
77.6 
66.8 
60.0 
67.9 
65.6 
62.3 
65.0 
60.  0 
54.4 
60.3 
53.2 
69.9 

ei  o 

62.6 
69.  4 
65.6 
55.6 
54.8 
69.0 
59.8 
64.4 
64.4 
62.8 
65.  6 
70.6 
68.2 
70.6 
74.  S 
75.6 
72.5 
63.2 
78.7 
71.2 
70.2 
74.  S 
74.4 
65.8 
70.6 
54.7 
53.0 
61.1 
52.4 
60.4 
56.2 
75.6 
56.6 
62.4 
69.4 
61.2 
57.3 
62.2 
61.1 
59.7 
53.0 

as.  8 

60.3 
62.8 
60.2 
56.2 


47.6 

56.6 
61.1 
50.7 
68.4 
58.0 
54.6 
62.5 
65.4 
66.0 
61.6 
69.3 
75.5 
71.5 
77.8 
77.8 
78.0 
60.2 
54.2 
65.2 
59.7 
54.1 
58.6 
63.3 
45.  6 
51.8 
44.2 
52.2 
67.3 
54.8 
64.6 
63.2 
51.0 
50.7 
53.6 
55.2 
68.9 
60.0 
69.4 
62.4 
71.2 
70.1 
73.1 
76.2 
77.4 
74.6 
61.5 
78.8 
69.8 
72.7 
75.5 
75.6 
65.3 
70.4 
62.7 
51.4 
46.4 
50.5 
65.6 
52.3 
70.8 
60.8 
56.7 
52.3 
55.0 
56.  0 
58.0 
57.7 
56.4 
53.6 
63.0 
61.5 
59.8 
60.6 
57.8 


49.9 
58.6 
52.  8 
53.9 
62.2 
63.2 
60.4 
66.7 
69.  0 
69.2 
65.9 
72.6 
74.4 
72.6 
76.4 
75.6 
76.7 
64.5 
58.0 
68.6 
63.4 
59.3 
61.4 
57.8 
48,7 
57.3 
47.4 
56.6 
61.7 
00.  0 
68,0 
65.  8 
52.8 
50.3 
56.9 
58.2 
63.0 
63.2 
63.6 
60  0 
73,0 
70.5 
72.7 
76.4 
77.1 
73.8 
67.0 
80.3 
72.9 
72.8 
75.0 
76.1 
69.  1 
72.2 
49.4 
47.1 
4a  6 
49.0 
59.0 
55.  8 
74.0 
51.  7 
54.8 
60.  3 
52.5 
62.0 
55.8 
54.8 
54.2 
50.4 
64.2 
61.3 
61.4 
60.8 
55.  S 


43.2 
60.7 
47.4 
46.8 
54.6 
54.6 
51.6 
59.  8 
60.7 
62.4 
57.6 
83.0 
70.2 
64.0 
70.3 
73.1 
7.5.6 
56.6 
51.2 
60.4 
56.0 
52.6 
55.6 
51.7 
44.8 
52.0 
46.0 
54.  8 
67.3 
54.8 
60.6 
59.1 
52.  6 
51.0 
54.8 
52.8 

57.  6 
57.6 
57.0 
58.8 
64.2 
61.8 
65.0 
69.9 
72.2 
87.7 
68.2 
77.6 
66.6 
66.  S 
71.6 
71.6 
62.4 
64.0 
52.8 
51.3 
43.0 
48.3 
53.2 
48.9 
69.0 
48.0 
63.7 
50. 1 
55.0 
62.4 
57.0 
54.6 
54.5 
50.0 
62  4 
58.7 
59.8 

58.  4 
54.0 


54.4 
63.2 
58.0 
58.2 
65.  2 
67.6 
64.6 
69.6 
70.0 
70.5 
69.0 
72.3 
73.2 
72.2 
74.3 
74.2 
76.2 
68.8 
64.4 
71.9 
68.8 
63.  7 
66.4 
61.8 
60.8 
61.0 
46.9 
59.8 
67.2 
64.9 
70.8 
68.6 
54.2 
48.9 
59.2 
61.fi 
67.8 
67.8 
67.0 
68.8 
74.6 
71.0 
73.2 
74.6 
76.0 
75.2 
67.5 
79.4 
69.8 
75.2 
75.2 
75.9 
71.0 
74.1 
51.6 
48.3 
60.7 
50.6 
61.2 

55.  7 
72.2 
51.0 
66.4 
51.6 
54.8 
52.4 

56.  8 
65.6 
54.8 
50.6 
63.8 
61.2 
61.8 
60.8 
54.6 


51.0 
59.1 
54.0 
64.8 
62.0 
60.8 
60.0 

64.  6 
65.0 
67.9 
63.  0 
69.0 
74.2 
67.7 
72.7 
74.8 
76.4 
60.  I 

66,4 

63,  S 
59.4 
65.2 
5S.2 
56.4 
50.2 
55.  2 
50.  5 
58.0 
59.8 
57.  S 
63.0 
62.0 
66.0 
55.  7 
5S.  4 
58.2 
61.6 
61.1 
61.2 
63.3 
67.0 
66.0 
68.0 
72.4 
74.0 
70.1 
61.8 
80.2 
72.0 
69.8 
73.6 
73.4 

65.  7 
67.1 
58.7 
61.0 
61.2 
54.8 
59.  7 
56.0 
73.9 
58.8 
62.5 
59.4 
59.3 
53.6 
59.4 
57.2 
67.0 
52.1 
69.8 
61.6 
65.  2 
61.0 
57.2 


50.0 
54.6 
63.2 
65.  0 
68.0 
59.6 
57.2 
60.0 
61.8 
61.4 
61.4 
65.  8 
68.8 
67.1 
72.8 
71.9 
76.2 
60.8 
55.6 
65.8 
61.0 
55.4 
60.8 
57.1 
50.4 
56.  6 
51.0 
69.0 
61.2 
58.8 
64.8 
65.0 
54.8 
54.4 
56.  9 
57.8 
61.7 
61.1 
61.6 
66.2 
70.5 
67.0 
69.8 
75.1 
78.0 
75.2 
64.1 
80.8 
73.1 
73.4 
76.6 
76.8 
68.6 
71.0 
63.7 
48.0 
49.4 
51.2 
69.2 
56.  2 
75.9 
54.4 
57.8 
54.2 
55.  0 
51.6 
67.9 
55.1 
55.  0 
49.3 
68.2 
62.1 
65.0 
59.8 
55,8 


53.4 
58.0 
56.8 
67.6 
60.3 
62.4 
60.  1 

62.  3 
63.2 
63.0 
64.2 
66.  0 
70.5 
68.4 
72.2 
72.9 
74.6 

e4. 6 

59.8 
68.1 
65.  3 
61.7 
65.  1 
62.2 
61.6 
60.4 
50.5 
59.8 
65.  4 

63.  6 
68.5 
65.4 
54.8 
54.2 
58.2 
61.0 
65.9 
65.  8 
64.8 
67.6 
70.7 
68.4 
71.0 
72.3 
74.3 
73.6 
65.4 
78.2 
71.9 
73.4 
718 
75.4 
69.6 
70.9 
63.8 
53.0 
50.4 
53.  4 
62.2 
56.0 
73.6 
52.  0 
69.1 
54.1 
57.2 
53.6 
60.  4 
57.1 
55.  9 
50.8 
63.6 
58.8 
60.7 
5R4 
54.4 


52.  6 
61.  4 
60.2 

68.  5 
64.2 
65.0 
62.2 
66.8 
67.2 
67.9 
66.0 
69.4 
73.  rt 
69.0 
75.3 
76.4 
77.2 
66.8 
61.3 
70.4 
67.5 
63.8 
05.6 
64.0 
54.9 
63.6 
51.4 
62.5 
64.3 
64.8 
69.4 
6(5.  4 
57.6 
50.8 
60.  3 
59.  5 
64.6 

64.  2 
63.8 
67.6 
72.4 

69.  S 
71.6 
74.1 
75.7 
75.3 
65.0 
81.4 
73.0 
74.1 
77.  3 
77.0 
68.8 
71.5 
53.8 
50.4 
49.8 
52.4 
59.4 

65.  9 
76.4 
53.2 
57.8 
54.4 
56.  4 
54."5 
59.0 
58.0 
57.7 
51.  0 
08.6 
62.6 
65.9 
60.3 
68.0 


1923 


48.6 
67.6 
52.6 
51.1 
60.6 
60.1 
58.1 
63.4 
63.8 
65.8 
62.2 
66.2 
70.7 
65.8 
72.2 
72.3 
76.0 
61.2 
54.  5 
64.8 
60.6 
54.4 
61.0 
66.8 
49.4 
57.0 
48.9 
68.6 
60.7 
60.0 
64.1 
62.4 

56.  2 

54.  5 

58.  5 
57.2 
60.9 
GO.  2 
60.8 
63.6 
68.0 
65.6 
6».0 
72.6 
74.3 
71.4 
63.8 
80.6 
74.0 
73.4 
76.0 
77.2 
66.3 
67.4 
55.4 
50.8 
50.3 
63. 4 
58.4 

55.  8 
77.6 
55.2 

59.  4 
54.8 
56.8 
54.1 
60.0 

57.  6 
57.0 
51.7 
67.1 
64.6 
63.3 
63.  3 
57.2 


1  Normals  are  based  on  records  of  30  or  more  years  of  observations. 
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TABLE   780. — Temperature:  Monthly  normal  1  and  mean  temperature  at  selected 
points  in  the  United  States,  1913-1924. — Continued 


Nor- 

June monthly  mean  temperature 

mal 
for 

Station 

June 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

o 

58.9 

O 

57.4 

6 

56.3 

0 

58.8 

o 

57.5 

58.1 

o 

55.  6 

63.8 

O 

59.8 

0 
60.0 

0 
61.1 

0 
60  4 

0 
57.8 

Boston.  Mass. 

66.5 
64.4 

67.5 
63.4 

67.3 
63.2 

63.9 
64.0 

62.6 
61.4 

65.8 
60.2 

63.9 
61.9 

67.2 
72.4 

65.8 
04.0 

68.2 
06.0 

eae 
60.0 

69.3 
64.8 

66.6 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

52.4 

Canton,  N.  Y 

65.8 

62.0 

61.0 

63.0 

01.  2 

02.0 

59.6 

69.4 

03.6 

05.  7 

81.6 

63.8 

62.0 

Trenton,  N.J.- - 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

09.5 
70.7 

70.6 
70.5 

69.4 
71.0 

67.8 
67.1 

66.8 
65.3 

70.5 
67.6 

67.2 
68.0 

70.8 
75.0 

09.0 
OS.  5 

71.1 
73.0 

71.  s 

71.2 

73.5 
71.6 

67.8 
68.6 

66.7 
72.2 

67.5 
72.8 

86.8 
73.8 

65.8 

70.6 

63.0 

69.7 

66.8 
72.6 

65.4 
70.8 

71.7 
73.9 

66.9 
71.0 

69.4 
74.2 

68.7 
74.5 

70:2 
75.6 

65.4 

Washington,  D.  C 

71.3 

Lvnehburg,  Va_. 

74.6 

73.3 

76.6 

71.6 

71.0 

7Z  8 

71.  2 

73.4 

71.9 

74.3 

74.8 

75.  8 

72.1 

Norfolk,  Va 

74.4 
71.4 

73.2 
72.4 

75.0 
73.4 

71  3 

69.6 

72.1 
67.6 

74.2 
68.6 

7a  6 
70.0 

73.4 
76.0 

74.3 
70.2 

74.8 
75.0 

95.7 

72.2 

77.2 
73.0 

73.9 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va.. 

71.0 

Cftarlotte,  N.  C 

76.5 

75.0 

79.8 

73.1 

74.1 

75.2 

76.2 

75.  S 

75.6 

7a  0 

77.6 

77.0 

77.0 

Charleston,  S.  C 

7&  9 

76.2 

80.6 

78.0 

7a  0 

77.6 

7a  6 

77.4 

78.  4 

80.0 

79.  S 

78.6 

81.2 

Atlanta,  G* 

76.0 

75.8 

80.8 

75.3 

75.2 

76.0 

76.8 

76.8 

78  4 

78.8 

76.8 

75.0 

77.6 

Tliomasville,  Ga 

79.5 

76.9 

83.2 

81.1 

?a  6 

79.4 

80.3 

78.6 

79.0 

80.6 

80.0 

77.6 

80.6 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

79.9 

78.3 

82.8 

79.8 

79.4 

79.2 

79,8 

77.4 

78.6 

80.0 

80.0 

78.8 

81.2 

80.4 
71.2 

78.8 
74.8 

81.2 
76.2 

79.4 
69.3 

79.4 
67.3 

79..  1 
69.0 

79.4 
70.4 

79.0 
75.3 

79.2 

70.4 

79.7 
75.4 

79.5 
73.7 

79.8 
7a  0 

81.1 

Cincinnati,  Ohio —  - 

71.4 

Cleveland,  Ohio    

67.1 

68.2 

68.3 

63.9 

62.8 

64.8 

67.4 

73.4 

67.4 

69.8 

68.6 

70.8 

64.8 

EvansviUe,  lad     

75.1 

78.1 

80.0 

73.2 

71.9 

73.4 

75.9' 

78.2 

74.2 

80.0 

77.8 

75.4 

75.4 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

71.6 

74.2 

74.8 

69.5 

67.2 

68.8 

71.2 

75.8 

71.1 

76.0 

73.8 

72.8 

70.4 

Chicago,  111 

Peoria,  IH 

68.2 

70.5 

70.2 

63.8 

63.5 

63.8 

60.9 

7a  6 

69.1 

73.8 

70.8 

70  8 

64.5 

70.9 

73.2 

74.2 

67.8 

65.8 

67.7 

71.4 

74.8 

7a  0 

76.8 

73.2 

73.0 

09:2 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

68.1 

69.8 

67.0 

63.4 

62.5 

62  6 

66.2 

74.2 

69.2 

73.4 

69.6 

71.8 

65.2 

Marquette,  Mien 

68.9 

61.6 

58.8 

55.2 

52.9 

sa  0 

57.2 

02.3 

sa  9 

65.2 

00.O 

60.2 

56.0 

Madison,  Wis . . 

67.2 

69.0 

66.6 

62  0 

61.8 

61.8 

65.9 

71.2 

69.0 

7a  2 

68.6 

71.2 

63.  S 

Duluth,  Minn 

57.2 

59.3 

57.0 

53.2 

53.8 

53.0 

57.4 

58.1 

57.9 

62.6 

59.9 

60.8 

55.9 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

67.1 

70.0 

66.2 

.62.4 

62.7 

oa  8 

66.3 

70.0 

eao 

73.5 

68.3 

70.0 

63.6 

Des  Momes,  Iowa.... 

70.6 

73.1 

74.4 

67.0 

66.5 

67.9 

72.7 

73.4 

7a5 

76.3 

74.0 

7a  0 

69.8 

Dabuque,  lowa___. 

60.4 

71.4 

69.8 

64.7 

64.0 

66.2 

68.7 

72.8 

70.9 

75.0 

71.2 

7a  7 

66.0 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

74.8 

78.4 

81.1 

72.0 

71.5 

73.3 

77.1 

77.3 

75.2 

78.4 

7a  2 

75.2 

73.4; 

Springfield,  Mo. 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak 

72.5 

74.2 

78. 8 

70.3 

70  0 

70.9 

77.0 

73.6 

71.8 

74.2 

75.7 

7a  8 

724 

63.7 

67.3 

64.0 

58.2 

59.2 

61.9 

65.8 

69.0 

64.4 

71.2 

66.2 

68  6 

60.4 

Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak_ 

62,6 

65.3 

61.6 

55.4 

57.5 

59.2 

61.2 

66.1 

62.4 

66.9 

63.8 

67.0 

59:0 

Pierre,  S.  Oak 

68.  5 

73.4 

68.8 

63.1 

63.5 

66.3 

71.7 

71.0 

66.6 

76.0 

70.5 

68.7 

64,2 

North  Platte,  Nebr... 

67.5 

70.6 

72.1 

63.8 

64.6 

67.0 

73.8 

69.3 

08.4 

,71.8 

72  8 

69.2 

67:4 

Omaha,  Ncbr 

71.6 

74.4 

75.2 

67.6 

68.0 

.60.6 

76.1 

73.4 

73. 1 

77.4 

75  8 

724 

89.0 

Concordia,  ICans- 

73.0 

75.2 

78.6 

e&3 

69.2 

72.6 

7a9 

72.8 

73.3 

75.8 

78.0 

73.0 

7a  t 

Bodge  City,  ICans 

72.5 

72.5 

77.3 

eas 

70.6 

r  73.4 

77.9 

70.7 

72.6 

72  8 

74.5 

71.8 

75.2 

lola,  KTans _ 

73.4 

75.0 

79.6 

71.1 

71.4 

73.2 

79.2 

74.6 

73.0 

76.4 

76.6 

75.2 

75.3: 

Memphis,  Tenn  .  ... 
NashvBle,  Tenn. 

77.6 

7&  0 

.84.2 

76.6 

75.9 

76.1 

80.4 

7a8 

76.5 

80.6 

79.8 

77.0 

7&« 

75.6 

77.3 

8.1.8 

.74.6 

72.9 

73.0 

77.0 

78.2 

73.8 

80  0 

77.0 

74.9 

77.0 

Birmingham,  Ala 

77.-9 

77.4 

81.9 

:77.4 

76.2 

77.0 

79.1 

78.2 

76.7 

sao 

7&1 

77.0 

7a» 

79.6 

78.6 

83.7 

81.6 

79.6 

78.9 

82.0 

80.0 

79.8 

SI.  2 

80.8 

78.6 

81.5 

80.6 

78.8 

84.2 

83.8 

81.6 

80.4 

83.2 

80.0 

80.8 

81.2 

81.8 

79.9 

83.3: 

Shreveport,  La-. 

80.7 

79.0 

83..  9 

80.7 

79.4 

80.2 

83.6 

77.  8 

.78.5 

804 

80.8 

79.7 

sa  a 

Amarillo,  Tex 

72.8 

70.2 

76.2 

72.4 

74.6 

73.6 

77.3 

68. 9 

7a  4 

702 

73.4 

7X4 

7ao 

BrownsviHe,  Tex- . 

82.4 

78.2 

82.6 

84.4 

84.4 

83.5 

84.5 

82.0 

81.5 

sae 

82  8 

83.0 

82  6 

EI  Paso,  Tex 

,79.6 

.70.8 

78.9 

81.6 

.83.8 

80.8 

80.4 

77.6 

77.4 

79.6 

81.4 

81.4 

818 

Tort  Worth,  Tex 

79.9 

79.4 

83.0 

80.3 

80.2 

80.6 

84.4 

76.7 

78.3 

78.8 

80:2 

80.6 

83.  4 

Galveston,  Tex 

80.7 

78.5 

:«2.3 

82.6 

81.0 

80.3 

82.8 

77.4 

79.6 

80.6 

81.2 

81.4 

81.5 

San  Antonio,.  Tex 

81.0 

79;  2 

82.  0 

83.8 

84.0 

83.0 

83.6 

77.5 

78.4 

81.0 

79.4 

83.2 

81.2 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

78.0 

75.6 

:80.  8 

73.7 

74.6 

76.9 

81.3 

73,-8 

74.6 

76.0 

77: 9> 

7K9 

80.4 

Little  Reck,  Ark 

77.4 

78.2 

84.0 

76.2 

7a  6 

76.2 

80.5 

77.2 

75.4 

79.0 

79.* 

77.5 

79.3 

Harve,  Mont. 

62.0 

65.1 

60.7 

56;  8 

59.3 

59.6 

67.2 

67.6 

61.8 

67.8 

65.6 

63,8 

58.9 

KTalispell,  Mont 

57.7 

■00.7 

57.3 

55.8 

55.3 

56.5 

6Z2 

60.2 

55.6 

00.9 

63:8 

sai 

56.5 

Cheyenne,  Wyo 

60.4 

60.8 

61.4 

54.6 

58.4 

sa  2 

65.1 

eae 

sa  4 

61.6 

63.8 

59.4 

60.2 

Sheridan,  Wyo 

61.1 

64.0 

61.1 

55.6 

59;  0 

sao 

67.0 

eao 

60.8 

66.6 

64.6 

61.8 

58.2 

Pueblo*  Colo  .- 

69.0 
64.8 

oas 

62.8 

70.6 
67.0 

66.0 

64.  0 

69.6 
66.2 

67.2 
66.0 

74.0 
68.4 

68.4 

83.1 

68.4 
63.6 

68.9 

ea9 

71.8 
66.4 

69.5 

65.2 

71.2 

Santa  Fe>.N.  Mex 

68.6 

Phoenix,;  Ariz - 

84.5 

81.9 

84.6 

83.4 

83.9 

84.4 

88,6 

85.4 

84.4 

84.8 

86.  2 

•80.8 

87.5 

Modena,  XJtah 

63.3 

61.8 

61.6 

60.8 

63.0 

eas 

70  4 

64.3 

eao 

64.8 

65.7 

59.1 

65.8 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

67.4 

67.5 

64.9 

64.2 

65.9 

65  8 

75.4 

74.0 

6a  0 

71.2 

73.0 

64.2 

70.7 

Winnemuccav  Nov 

62.8 

61.6 

61.2 

61.0 

61.6 

03.3 

70  6 

64.2 

6a  1 

65.2 

67.4 

57.8 

64.8 

Boise,  Idaho 

65.3 
59;  0 

65.0 
59;  5 

63.0 

sao 

61.8 
59;  8 

61.  & 
.58.8 

eae 

:57.2 

73.2 
61.6 

66.4 
57.5 

64.1 
58.6 

68.2 
59.8 

70.3 
60.8 

eao 

89.  6 

66:8 

Seattle,  Wash 

Walla  Walla,  Wash... 

59.9 

fl&  5 

ea  9 

04.9 

66.  1 

64.4 

648 

73.1 

66.4 

65.0 

70.4 

73.9 

65^0 

69.2 

02.4 

62.9 

6L4 

62,6 

ea  0 

61.8 

67.1 

60.6 

sal 

.64.4 

05.5 

62  5 

64.3 

64  5 

61.7 

'61.5 

62.0 

61.4 

eai 

:67.4 

60.6 

62.4 

64.8 

07.0 

63.0' 

65.2 

Eureka,  Calif 

54.3 
75.8 
66.4 

'  55.  3. 
72.0 
04.4 

52.8 
73,8 
64.8 

54.0 
75.0 
66.7 

52.8 
7a  2 
63.6 

sa  6 

77.0 
68.6 

54.3 

sa  5 

69.  S 

53.6 
75.6 
68.7 

54.3 
.74.9 
65.8 

57.2 
76.0 
65.6 

55.6 
76.  5 
67.7 

54.3 
69.4 
63.6 

54.1 

77.4 

Lea  Angeles,.  Calif 

68.2 

Sacramento,  Calif 

69.4 

6S,  5 

67.1 

69:8 

6a  0 

7a  6 

■76.0 

59.4 

70  2 

71.9 

71.0 

65.9 

71.0 

San  Diego,  Calif 

63.9 

62.8 

63.8 

64.8 

61.4 

63.7 

66.8 

66.2 

63.6 

63.  1 

64.3 

ea  3 

65.5 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  _ 

58.5 

58.2 

56.6 

58.9 

57.4 

sa  6 

59.  2 

57.8 

60.2 

01.4 

60.0 

57.2 

59.8 

»  Normals  are  based  on  records  of  30  or  more,  years  of  observations. 
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Table  780  — Temperature:  Monthly  normal 1  and  mean  temperature  at  selected 
points  in  the  United  States,  191S-19U-— Continued 


Station 


Greenville,  Me : 

Boston,  Mass 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Canton,  N.Y 

Trenton,  N.J 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Scranton,  Pa 

Washington,  D.  C— 

Lynchburg,  Va 

Norfolk,  Va 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

Charlotte,  N.  C 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Thorn  as  ville,  Ga 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

Miami,  Fla 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Evstnsville,  Ind 

Indiapapolis,  Ind 

Chicago,  111. 

Peoria,  Ilk. 

Grand  Rapids,. Mich 
Marquette,  Mich — 

Madison,  Wis 

Duluth.'Minn 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa..-- 

Dubuque,  Iowa '. 

St.  Louis,  Mo... 

Springfield,  Mo. 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak 

Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak. 

Pierre,  S.  Dak 

North  Platte,  Nebr___ 

Omaha,  Nebr_ - 

Concordia,  Kans-. — 
Dodge  City,  Kans— 

Iola,  Kans 

Memphis,  Tenn— -- 

Nashville,  Tcnn 

Birmingham,  Ala — 
Mobile,  Ala... 

fFew  Orleans,  La 
hreveport,  La ... 

Amarillo,  Tex 

Brownsville,  Tex 

El  Paso,  Tex.- 

Port  Worth,  Tex.-.-. 

Galveston,  Tex 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Havre,  Mont 

Kalispell,  Mont.. — 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.J — 

Sheridan,  Wyo 

Pueblo,  Colo 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mcx... 

Phoenix,  Ariz 

Modena,  Utah .- 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Winnemucca,  Nev„: 

Boise,  Idaho 

Seattle,  Wash 

Walla  Walla,  Wash- 
Portland,  Oreg '-- 

Eoseburg,  Oreg-—'-- 

Eureka,  Calif ---- 

Fresno,  Calif-  - - 

Los  Angeles,  Calif- 
Sacramento,  Calif-  -  - 

San  Diego,  Calif 

San  Francisco,  Calif- 


July  monthly  mean  temperature 


Nor- 
mal 
for 
July    1913     1914     1915     1916     1917     1918     1919 


65.4 

71.7 

89.8 

70.8 

74.5 

74.6 

72.1 

76.8 

77.5 

78.7 

76.4 

78.4 

81.4 

7a  1 

81.8 

82.1 

81.9 

76.1 

71.4 

78.9 

76.7 

73.9 

76.4 

72.6 

64.9 

72.1 

63.9 

72.1 

75.4 

74.1 

78.6 

76.8 

69.8 

68.1 

75.  3 

72.9 

76.7 

78;  0 

78.4 

78.1 

80.7 

79.1 

80.2 

80.7 

82.4 

83.2 

76.8 

83.6 

81.1 

83.6 

83.4 

83.8 

80.6 

80.9: 

68.3 

64;  l 
66.7 
67.3 
74.2 

69.0 
89.8 
70.6 
75.7 
70.6 
72.9 
63.1 
74.0 
66.7 
67.4 
55.5 
82.  1 
70.2 
73.2 
67.2 
58.5 


64.4 
73.8 
69.2 
68.2 
75.6 
73.6 
71.6 
77.6 
78.6 
78.2 
77.0 
80.4 
82  6 
79.6 
82.3 
82.3 
81.3 
80.0 
71.8 
81.4 
77.9 
74.9 
78.5 
72.8 
63.1 
71.4 
60.4 
69.9 
78.2 
75.0 
80.8 
79.2 
67.6 
64.2 
'74.8 
74.4 
79.8 
83.2 
'80.7 
81.6 
81.0 
81.5 
80.6 
81.4 
81.6 
83.3 
78.7 
81.  ;4 
81.5 
85.  1 
83.2 
84.-5 
81,"7 
81.6 
65.3 
61.-8 
65.2 
64.9 
74.7 
69.6 
86.3 
69.8 
73.5 
69.2 
70.2 
63.4 
73.9 
67.8 
67.5 
57.2 
80  9 
70.5 
74.4 
68.2 
60.6 


63.4 

68.6 

70.0 

66.6 

72.0 

74.0 

70.4 

75.9 

76.0 

76.7 

76.0 

78.4 

81.0 

79.1 

81.8 

82.0 

81.2 

79.2 

71.8 

82.2 

78.5 

75.0 

78  8 

73.8 

66.4 

73.8 

65.4 

74.6 

78.6 

76.4 

88.1 

78.8 

73.3 

71.8 

78.7 

76.0 

79.4 

82.1 

79.3 

80.4 

83.2 

81.4 

80.8 

81.8 

82.6 

85.5 

77.8 

85.0 

78.0 

86.6 

83.0 

85.fi 

85.2 

82.7 

72.0 

66.7 

66.6 

70.4 

73.2 

67.0 

88.8 

69.0 

75.2 

72.0 

75.2 

64.2 

77..  2 

68.6 

69.6 

54.  1 

80.5 

66.8 

71.0 

65.8 

57.0 


63.6 

70.1 

67.8 

67.2 

73.7 

72.0 

70.4 

76.1 

76.2 

77.4 

73.7 

79.4 

82.2 

78.6 

82.6 

81.8 

81.9 

73.5 

69.8 

77.0 

73.0 

70.2 

71.9 

69.4 

60.2 

67.7 

59.8 

67.1 

71.0 

69.6 

76.4 

74.0 

62.6 

62.4 

67.5 

69.4 

71.3- 

73:7 

74.3 

75.0 

79.8 

78.6 

79.4 

82.9 

84.7 

81.4 

74.6 

85.0 

81.1 

81.9 

83.0 

84.8 

78.2 

80.  Q 

62.4 

60.0 

62.3 

61.2 

71.1 

67.6 

87.3 

6K  2 

75.2 

69.7 

70.6 

64.3 

73.0 

67.2 

67.8 

56.8 

80.3 

70.0 

72.8 

67.5 

60.2 


67.4 

72.6 

74.  7 

72.5 

74.9 

76.6 

74.2 

77.8 

76.4 

77.4 

77.7 

76.0 

79.1 

76.4 

79.4 

80.4 

80.8 

7a  7 

76.6 

82.0 

80.6 

78.4 

81.0 

78  8 

70.4 

78.1 

68.0 

78.2 

81.4. 

80.3 

84.2 

806 

75.0 

72.9 

80.1 

80.0 

83.0 

81.2 

80.3 

82.4 

82.2 

78.8 

77.8 

80.0 

82:3 

83.4 

79.0 

83:4 

81-3 

84.8 

82.8 

82.8 

82.0 

83.6 

68.3 

62.7 

69.1 

,70:8 

76.1 

68.8 

89.0 

69.2 

76.8 

69.3 

70.8 

61.1 

69.8 

64.2 

64.8 

56.4 

79.5 

66.8 

74.2 

65.0 

60.0 


66.4 
73.3 
69.5 
70.0 
75.1 
73.6 
72.7 
76.6 
76.4 
77.2 
74.4 
77.4 
80.8 
78  0 
80.4 
81.0 
81.0 
74.0 
71.4 
78.2 
74.0 
72.2 
76.0 
71.6 
64.6 
71.8 
64.5 
72.4 
76.6 
73.8 
7R  9 
7B..S 
73.2 
70.  0 
78.2 
76.2 
79.0 
81.1 
80.4 
80.5 
79.0 
77.2 
79.5 
81.4 


79.4 
84.2 
83.9 
84.6 
83.3 
84.8 
82.6 
80.1 
73.7 
67,4 
67.4 
71.2 
76.0 
71.5 
90.0 
74.5 
79.0 
75.9 
77.4. 
63.4 
77.2 
69.0 
71.2 
54.8 
86.0 
72:  3 
78.6 
68.9 
59.8 


66.0 
71.0 
68.8 
69.1 
73.2 
72.0 
70.4 
74.4 
72.8 
75.0 
72.6 
76.0 
79.4 
76.6 
79.2 
79.0 
80.4 
72.4 
70r3 
76.6 
78.0 
71.2 
72.8 
71.6 
62.9 
70.3 
63.3 
69.9 
75.6 
72.3 
78.4 
76.2 
68.0 
63.2 
73.2 
74.7 
77.2 
78.2 
7a  5 
78.9 
79.0 
76.2 
77.6 
81.0 
83.1 
84.' 2 
78. 3 
85.6 
81.0 
85.1 
83.6 
85.2 
82.8 
80:'4 
68.0 
64.7 
65.7 
66.4 
73;  8 
69.3 


75.6 
70:4 
74.4 
63.0 
75.1 
67.8 
67.0 
55/4- 
79.fr 
69.9 
72.2 
68.0 
58.8 


66.6 

74.0 

70.4 

69.1 

75.1 

75.4 

72.4 

77.2 

77.2 

77.8 

77.2 

78.6 

80.6 

77.3 

79.6 

81.0 

80.8 

77.0 

73.2 

82.1 

78.6 

77.0 

78.4 

75.7 

68.4 

74.8 

67.1 

7a  6 

79.8 

76.6 

81.6 

78.6 

73.3 

70.0 

76.8 

77.2 

81.8 

81.6 

79.6 

80.6 

82.1 

80.6 

79.0 

81.6 

82.6 

82.8 

76.2 

83.5 

79.4 

81.4 

82.0 

80:7 

81.4 

82.2 

71.8 

67.0 

69.8 

72.6 

76.0 

67.8 

88.2 

73.4 

80.  3 

74.0 

75.6 

63.8 

76.4 

68.0 

69.3 

54.2 

82.9 

71.0 

72.8 

68.6 

57.0 


1920 


63.6 

72.4 

66.1 

66.0 

73.0 

70.4 

69.6 

75.0 

74.8 

76.4 

72.0 

77.8 

80.0 

77.3 

80.4 

80.2 

81.2 

72.8 

69.2. 

77.8 

73.4 

71.5 

73.6 

689 

62.2 

69.1 

62.8 

70.2 

73.8 

71.2 

78  8 

76.0 

71.0 

67.2 

73.1 

74.8 

76.4 

77.4 

77.9 

77.7 

79.4 

77.6 

78.8 

81.0 

82  3 

81.6 

78.1 

84.9 

82.6 

82.8 

82.2 

83.8 

80.0 

80.4 

72.4 

69.-6 

65.8 

68.6 

74.4 

ea7 

90.6- 
69.8 
78.6 
70.6 
76.2 
64.2 
76.5 
68.0 
67.8 
86.9 
79.4 
71.2 
71.0 
67.0 
57.8 


1921     1922     1923     1924 


70.6 

73.2 

76.2 

76.4 

76.8 

77.6 

76.0 

79.3" 

78.8 

79.8 

78.6 

79.5 

80.6 

78.8 

80.0 

79.4 

81.2 

79.7 

76.8 

84.0 

81.1 

81.2 

79.8 

79.8 

72.4 

78.1 

70.8 

76.7 

79.6 

79.0 

83.2 

79.2 

74.2 

70.0 

77.3 

76.8 

79.6 

79.2 

78.4 

80.8 

82.6 

82.0 

81.8 

82.2 

83.  1 

82.8 

74.8 

83.2 

79.8 

83.4 

82.2 

83.6 

80.3 

82  2 

69.8 

65.0 

66.8 

69.9 

74.2 

67.  1 

89.  2 

71.9 

77.4 

72.0 

74.1 

60.8 

73.8 

66.7 

66.9 

53.8 

83.9 

71.8 

75.3 

68  4 

59.8 


64.6 

72.0 

70.1 

68.7 

73.4 

73.9 

71.4 

76.6 

76.4 

78.0 

75.3 

78.8 

82.3 

77.  8 

80.9 

82.0 

80.6 

75.4 

71.6 

78.5 

74.6 

73.3 

74  7 

71.2 

63.0 

69.6 

63.6 

68.8 

73.0 

71.0 

78.8 

76.4 

67.9 

65.7 

72.0 

72.7 

74.0 

75.4 

77.2 

77.6 

80.0 

78.2 

79.5 

81.0 

82.4 

81.8 

78.8 

84.6 

81.9 

85.0 

82.2 

84.  1 

82.0 

80.6 

67.2 

64.6 

65.5 

66.0 

74.9 

70.2 

90.6 

72.1 

76.6 

71.4 

75.  6 

62.9 

78.0 

68.2 

71.0 

55.1 

83.8 

69.5 

75.9 

67.7 

60.2 


62  0 

70.0 

69.8 

66.2 

73.0 

73.3 

70.8 

75.7 

76.5 

77.0 

74.7 

78  6 

80.1 

77.1 

78.4 

80.0 

80.7 

75.6 

71.2 

80.2 

76.2 

74.4 

77.6 

73.4 

65.0 

74.2 

64.6 

75.2 

78.2 

76.8 

80.6 

77.2 

73.3 

71.8 

77.0 

75.9 

79.6 

78.8 

79.3 

80.2 

80.2 

78.5 

78  5 

79.8 

80.2 

82.4 

78.3 

83.6 

82.1 

85.2 

81.8 

83.6 

84.0 

80,0 

71.2 

68.0 

67.5 

72.9 

75.0 

69.7 

89. 1 

72.0 

78.3 

72.2 

75.4. 

64.4 

76.0- 

87.8 

68.' 6 

58.  2 

79.8 

70. 0 

73.6 

67.0 

60.8 


66.2 

73.8 

67.6 

67.4 

73.2 

71.1 

69.8 

75.0 

74.0 

76.6 

72.6 

77.0 

81.2 

78.2 

80.4 

81.2 

82.0 

72.4 

69.2 

75.6 

72.9 

70.2 

71.0 

68.9 

61.8 

68.3 

62.4 

69.0 

71.9 

70.0 

75.0 

73.2 

67.5 

66.2 

71.6 

72.6 

73.2 

75.4 

75.1 

74.8 

79.8 

76.8 

79.8 

82.0 

84.0 

83.8 

76.4 

83.1 

81.0 

83.6 

82.7 

82.5 

79.2 

79.9 

68.6 

65.6 

65.8 

66.0 

74.2 

67.8 

96.2 

70.4 

77.? 

72.1 

74.0 

63.5 

75.4 

67.0 

68.3 

54.6 

80.5 

69.4 

72.2 

67.0 

59.0 


j  Normals  are  based  on  records  of -30  or  more  years  of  obervatiotas. 
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Table  780. — Temperature:  Monthly  normal  l  and  mean  temperature  at  selected 
■points  in  the  United  States,  1913-1924 — Continued 


Nor- 

August monthly  mean  temperature 

Station 

mal 
for 

1 

Aug. 

X913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917  j  1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Greonvillo,  Me 

a 

62.5 

62.2 

61.9 

0 

61.4 

65.2 

0 

64.7 

o 

62.6 

o 
60.8 

66.6 

61.0 

0 

63.2 

o 

59.2 

o 

63.6 

Boston,  Mass 

69.9 
68.6 
67.8 

70.8 
68.6 

65.  8 

70.4 
68.8 
65.  6 

69.1 
66.2 
64.5 

71.8 
71.6 
69.2 

72.8 
68.2 
67.8 

70.4 
70.6 
67.0 

63.8 
66.  9 
65.2 

72.0 
70.2 
69.0 

69.8 
68.3 
66.8 

70.4 
68.2 
66.2 

69.4 
67.2 
64.5 

71.8 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

67.8 

Canton,  N.  Y _ 

65.8 

Trenton,  N.  J 

73.0 

72.8 

74.4 

70.9 

74.0 

74.8 

75.4 

70.6 

72.4 

70.2 

71.0 

71.6 

73.4 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

72.9 

73.2 

73.2 

69.1 

74.2 

72.2 

76.6 

70.0 

71.6 

70.2 

70.8 

71.0 

72.2 

Scranton,  Pa ___ 

09.2 
75.0 

70.6 
74.2 

70.8 
76.4 

67.4 
74.0 

71.8 
75.2 

71.5 
75.9 

73.3 
77.6 

67.6 
73.6 

70.8 

74.8 

67.8 

72.8 

68.7 
73.1 

68.4 
74.4 

69.3 

Washington,  D.  C 

74.8 

Lynchburg,  Va 

75.6 

75.1 

76.3 

74.2 

75.3 

75.4 

77.6 

78.  9 

73.  7 

74.5 

72.8 

74.8 

76.0 

Norfolk,  Va__     ._    __ 

77.4 
73.9 

75.9 
75.6 

78.2 
74.9 

78.0 
69.8 

76.9 
75.2 

77.8 
73.6 

79.6 
78.6 

76.6 

72.4 

76.8 
72.9 

7B.4 
72.4 

75.0 
72.3 

77.4 
73.0 

77.6 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va_. 

74.9 

Charlotte,  N.  O 

77.1 

77.2 

77.7 

76.0 

77.6 

76.8 

78.3 

77.0 

74.9 

76.1 

74.9 

78.4 

80.0 

Charlcstdh,  S.  C 

81.0 

80.1 

81.3 

82.0 

81.8 

80.2 

82.2 

81.0 

80.2 

80.8 

78.1 

81.8 

82.2 

Atlanta,  Ga 

77.0 
81.0 

78.6 
80.0 

76.8 
81.0 

77.2 
82.2 

73.0 
81.0 

75.  4 
80.4 

78.8 
80.4 

76.4 
80.8 

75.1 
80.0 

76.7 
81.0 

75.8 
79.4 

77.4 
79.9 

80.4 

Thomusville,  Ga 

82.6 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

81.7 

80.8 

82.0 

82.8 

81.6 

81.2 

81.2 

81.5 

80.6 

80.6 

78.8 

81. 9 

82.2 

Miami,  Fla 

82.0 
73.6 

81.6 

78.1 

81.6 
76.7 

82.6 
68.6 

80.6 
76.3 

81.3 
73.2 

81.5 
78.6 

82.6 
73.2 

80.0 
71.2 

81.1 
72.8 

81.2 
73.7 

81.6 
74.0 

82.9 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

74.3 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

70.0 

71.2 

71.8 

67.1 

72.4 

69.  8 

74.5 

69.  S 

69.4 

69.3 

09.6 

69.0 

70.0 

Evansville,  Ind_'_ 

77.4 

80.8 

78.0 

71.4 

79.0 

76.6 

82.4 

77.2 

75.6 

77.0 

77.8 

78.4 

78.2 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

73.7 

76.3 

74.0 

67.  5 

76.6 

72.  5 

78.4 

73.4 

72.0 

73.2 

74.4 

73.2 

73.4 

Chicago,  ill 

72.8 

74.3 

74.2 

66.6 

76.6 

70.4 

75.  7 

7S.4 

71.0 

72.8 

73.2 

70.8 

71.0 

Peoria,  111 

72.5 

70.0 

77.8 
72.5 

75.  4 
71.0 

67.2 
65.  2 

76.0 
72.8 

70.8 
68.6 

77.5 
74..1 

71.9 
69.8 

72.2 
69.9 

73.8 
70.6 

74.5 
71.2 

73.4 
68.2 

72.7 

Grand  Kapids,  Mich . 

68.0 

Marquette,  Mich 

63.8 

64.2 

63.0 

60.4 

66.7 

60.4 

63.6 

65.2 

62.8 

61.2 

64.8 

60.8 

63.4 

Madison,  Wis 

69.8 

70.6 

70.3 

63.8 

72.8 

67.0 

72.6 

69.0 

68.8 

70.0 

71.2 

67.9 

68.2 

Duluth,  Minn 

62.6 

62.2 

62.0 

61.6 

65.1 

59.  8 

64.6 

65.  0 

63.6 

63.6 

64.2 

60.3 

61.9 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

69.4 

72.2 

68.8 

65.  4 

71.6 

66.  5 

70.4 

63.5 

69.2 

70.0 

72.0 

66.9 

67.0 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

73.1 

78.7 

75.9 

67.3 

75.8 

70.  9 

78.7 

73.4 

71.4 

73.2 

74.8 

71.4 

73.6 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

71.7 

74.2 

72.8 

65.6 

75.  0 

68.6 

74.6 

70.8 

69.6 

71.6 

72.5 

69.6 

70.0 

St.  Louis,  Mo __ 

77.3 

83.0 

78.9 

70.4 

78.7 

75.3 

82.6 

77.1 

75.1 

77.5 

79.1 

77.9 

78.2 

Springfield,  Mo 

75.7 

82.0 

76.4 

68.8 

78.8 

72.8 

80.0 

77.2 

72.4 

77.0 

77.0 

78.6 

77.0 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak 

67.3 

71.2 

64.5 

65.2 

67.4 

66.6 

68.8 

70.6 

70.4 

70.2 

72.6 

65.4 

65.9 

Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak_ 

65.1 

67.6 

63.2 

64.6 

65.6 

64.4 

65.  2 

67.0 

68.4 

65.5 

70.0 

62.0 

63.4 

Pierre,  S.  Dak__ 

72.8 

76.8 

71.9 

68.0 

71.6 

71.0 

74.2 

75.1 

70.8 

74.0 

70.6 

69.8 

72.4 

North  Platte,  Nebr... 

70.8 

77.3 

74.0 

68.2 

74.0 

69.4 

74.0 

73.0 

70.0 

73.0 

76.8 

70.2 

74.6 

Omaha,  Nebr 

74.4 
76.5 

82.4 
85.0 

77.0 
79.3 

68.4 
70.1 

76.5 
78.7 

71.8 
72.8 

80.8 
82.5 

75.0 
77.0 

72.6 
72.4 

75.0 
78.9 

77.7 
80.6 

72.9 
76.2 

76.0 

Concordia,  Kans  ... 

79.6 

Dodge  City,  Kans 

77.7 

82.4 

77.1 

70.0 

78.6 

73.6 

80.6 

79.4 

72.4 

77.8 

80.0 

77.9 

79.0 

Tola,  Kans 

76.3 
79.4 

84.4 
81.0 

78.4 
78.7 

70.0 

75.9 

80.9 
80.8 

74.1 
77.8 

83.8 
82.6 

78.4 
80.4 

74.0 
77.4 

78.  4 
80.8 

79.4 

79.7 

80.8 
80.5 

78  1 

Memphis,  Tenn 

81.6 

Nashville,  Tenn 

77.8 

80.6 

77.6 

74.1 

78.4 

75.6 

81.2 

77.6 

75.0 

78.0 

76.8 

76.4 

79.6 

Birmingham,  Ala..... 

79.2 

80.2 

78.0 

77.6 

79.2 

77.8 

81.5 

78.6 

77.2 

80.3 

79.4 

78.4 

82.6 

Mobile,  Ala  _ 

80.5 
82.2 

82.4 
82.8 

80.6 
81.8 

81.4 
82.7 

82.0 
83.4 

81.0 
82.0 

81.2 
82.0 

81.9 
83.2 

80.2 
81.3 

82.5 
84.2 

81.1 
83.0 

80.6 
82.0 

83  8 

New  Orleans,  La 

85.8 

Shrevcport,  La 

82.0 

82.4 

80.5 

78.4 

83.2 

80.6 

83.4 

82.6 

79.8 

84.0 

82.1 

83.0 

86.0 

Amarilio,  Tex 

75.7 

80.0 

75.6 

71.4 

76.6 

74.0 

78.0 

77.6 

71.6 

76.4 

81.6 

77.2 

78.2 

Brownsville,  Tex 

83.9 

83.4 

85.1 

86.0 

82.  6 

85.4 

85.7 

86.2 

86.2 

84.2 

84.8 

84.4 

85.0 

El  Paso,  Tex 

79.2 

83.0 

78.6 
85.9 

78.5 
80.0 

77.7 
79.1 

77.8 
83.6 

79.2 
84.2 

77.4 
87.0 

81.0 
82.0 

77.0 
78.1 

80.4 
86.4 

82.6 
85.2 

78.8 
85.2 

82.7 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 

87.0 

Galveston,  Tex 

83.0 

82.9 

82.2 

81.3 

83.0 

83.5 

82.7 

83.4 

82.4 

83.6 

83.1 

82.4 

85.2 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

83.5 

84.0 

82.6 

82.5 

82.0 

85.6 

85.1 

82.2 

82.9 

85.2 

85.8 

84.2 

86.0 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

79.7 

84.8 

79.6 

73.4 

83.0 

77.7 

85.6 

82.0 

75.3 

82.9 

84.4 

83.6 

83.0 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

79.8 

82.1 

78.2 

75.3 

81.3 

77.7 

82.8 

81.0 

77.4 

81.4 

81.5 

81.5 

82.8 

Havre,  Mont 

65.4 
62.8 

66.  9 
63.3 

64.4 
63.1 

70.0 
69.1 

64.9 
61.6 

65.5 
63.5 

66.6 
60.1 

70.4 
65.0 

69.6 
63.6 

69.0 
04.  0 

70.0 
65.8 

65.0 

64.0 

64.8 

Kalispell,  Mont 

61.2 

Cheyenne,  Wyo 

65.6 

68.4 

65.4 

61.0 

63.8 

61.4 

65.0 

68.0 

62.8 

65.6 

69.0 

63.7 

66.4 

Sheridan,  Wyo _- 

65.4 

68.0 

65.1 

65.4- 

65.9 

64.0 

65.8 

68.2 

67.0 

68.0 

71.1 

64.4 

64.8 

Pueblo,  Colo 

72.7 
67.4 

75.2 
68.6 

72.6 
66.8 

67.9 
65.4 

71.9 
66.8 

70.4 
67.8 

73.9 
67.8 

74.6 
69.0 

69.8 
65.0 

72.8 
66.0 

76.5 
70.7 

70.8 
65.8 

74  6 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex 

68.0 

Phoenix,  Ariz 

88.5 
69.2 

86.7 

68.8 

89.2 
69.8 

89.1 
69.7 

87.0 
65.8 

87.2 
69.4 

84.0 
66.5 

88.6 
71.3 

86.4 
69.0 

87. 1 
68.4 

89.4 
69.6 

87.2 
67.2 

89.4 

Modena,  Utah 

68.8 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

74.5 

75.8 

75.6 

78.0 

72.9 

73.9 

72.4 

77.4 

73.7 

74.6 

76.2 

73.0 

75.4 

Winnemucca,  Nev 

69.3 

71.0 

70.6 

72.0 

66.4 

71.0 

65.7 

71.2 

68.6 

69.8 

67.8 

67.8 

68.1 

Boise,  Idaho 

71.8 
63.1 

73.2 
64.8 

72.8 
63.2 

78.2 
66.8 

70.4 
63.6 

74.0 
65.  2 

67.3 
62.6 

74.4 
63.0 

72.2 
64.4 

74.0 
62.0 

74.4 
62.7 

73.1 
65.7 

70.4 

Seattle,  Wash-   

62.4 

Walla  Walla,  Wash... 

72.7 

74.9 

75.2 

70.3 

74.0 

76.8 

70.0 

75.  6 

73.8 

74.6 

74.2 

75.4 

72.8 

Portland,  Oreg 

66.7 

68.6 

68.0 

71.2 

68.0 

70.3 

67.4 

68.6 

69.3 

67.0 

67.2 

70.6 

66.5 

Itoseburg,  Orcg 

68.0 

68.6 

68.6 

70.7 

68.2 

69.4 

67.4 

69.6 

70.0 

67.6 

66.6 

70.0 

68.0 

Eureka,  Calif. 

56.0 

80.7 

57.8 
83.0 

54.6 

80.3 

57.9 
81.9 

56.0 

78.2 

54.0 

81.2 

56.6 
79.2 

55.9 
81.2 

56.1 
81.5 

55.8 
79.9 

56.9 
79.1 

59.7 
79.0 

56.4 

Fresno,  Calif 

79.8 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 

71.1 

71.8 

6S.  2 

72.6 

68.6 

70.0 

71.7 

70.2 

72.4 

70.6 

73.  3 

69.6 

69.1 

Sacramento,  Calif 

72.9 

76.9 

71.2 

75.0 

71.8 

72.6 

74.0 

72.8 

76.0 

72.1 

72.8 

73.5 

72.2 

San  Diego,  Calif...   . 

63.7 

68.9 

66.2 

69.5 

67:0 

03.6 

69.  8 

68.4 

70.4 

68.  2 

70.7 

67.8 

67.0 

San  Francisco,  Calif- 

59.1 

62.  1      8.2 

61.3 

58.5 

57.  6 

60.9 

58.4 

60.1 

59.6 

60.4 

61.7 

59.1 

1  Normals  are  based  on  records  of  30  or  more  years  ol  observations. 
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Station 

Nor- 
mal 
for 

Sept. 

September  monthly  mean  temperature 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1910 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

„ 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

O 

O 

0 

0 

o 

O 

0 

Greenville,  Me 

55.0 

53.4 

56.8 

58.4 

56.2 

53.4 

52.2 

53.4 

56.6 

57.2 

55.4 

56.2 

53.5 

Boston,  Mass.  ._  _ 

63.2 

82.4 

at«.  3 

62.0 
GO.  8 
56.4 

64.6 
61.6 

57.4 

06.8 
04.0 
61.4 

65.0 

02.0 
60.1 

60.2 
59.4 
56.6 

61.2 
56.0 
54.4 

63.9 
S3. 1 

58.8 

85.2 
64.3 
61.4 

68.5 
67.6 
03.2 

65.2 
64.4 
61.2 

64.2 
62.9 
59.4 

62. 2 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

58.3 

Canton,  N.  Y 

55.  9 

Trenton,  N.J 

66.0 

65.2 

65.2 

69.4 

66.1 

62.0 

62.6 

86.0 

67.2 

70.0 

67.2 

67.6 

83.1 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

60.4 

65.0 

63.6 

68.8 

64.2 

62.1 

59.  8 

06.4 

8S.8 

70.8 

69.6 

67.4 

61.4 

Scrantou,  Pa 

63.0 
68.  1 

62.4 
67.4 

60.9 
60.0 

66.8 
71.0 

82.2 
66.6 

59.4 
63.8 

58.6 
64.2 

63.9 
89.4 

63.9 
68.8 

68.1 

74.4 

60.6 
09.9 

64.0 
69.6 

59.0 

Washington,  B.  C 

643 

Lyncltburg,  Vu 

69.0 

67.5 

66.7 

70.6 

06.8 

04.9 

64.3 

69.8 

09.5 

75.5 

7a  9 

70.0 

64.0 

Norfolk,  Va 

71.6 

TO.  8 

69.4 

74.2 

70.3 

68.2 

09.1 

72.6 

73.9 

77.8 

73.6 

73.6 

68.8 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va. . 

67.3 

66.4 

65.5 

69.4 

64.2 

04.0 

01.0 

OS.  6 

68.8 

72.8 

70.4 

68.4 

62.8 

71.5 

68.6 

69.2 

73.2 

70.0 

07.0 

87.0 

72.7 

72.7 

79.2 

73.5 

73.7 

67.6 

76.6 

75.0 

74.4 

79.2 

75.1 

73.4 

TO.  2 

76.3 

77.8 

81.9 

76.8 

77.8 

74.0 

Atlanta,  Ga 

72.4 
76.8 

70.4 
75.6 

71.  4 
75.3 

74.9 
81).  3 

71.4 
76.0 

70.0 
75.2 

88.2 
74.0 

74.2 
77.6 

73.9 
78.8 

TO.  4 
82.2 

75.3 
78.1 

74.6 
78.0 

68.2 

Thomasville,  Ga 

75.8 

Jacksonville,  I'ia 

78.3 

77.3 

77.2 

79.8 

76.8 

75.9 

75.  8 

77.4 

78.8 

81.6 

76.8 

78.6 

77.2 

Miami,  Fla 

81.5 

80.3 

78.8 

81.0 

79.0 

TO.  2 

79.  5 

80.4 

80.4 

80.9 

80.1 

80.0 

80.8 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

67.1 

68.4 

68.4 

68.4 

85.2 

04.9 

5^9 

69.6 

67.8 

72.3 

70.6 

68.3 

62.5 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

63.9 

62.6 

62.6 

67.0 

63.8 

60.5 

58.2 

60.4 

65.8 

09.0 

67.0 

64.7 

60.4 

Evansville,  Ind    

70.7 

70.4 

69.6 

72.6 

09.4 

70.4 

03.5 

74.4 

72.8 

75.6 

74.0 

70.8 

66.2 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

6fl.9 

66.0 

66.4 

68.1 

85.4 

65.2 

59.8 

70.3 

69.4 

7a  8 

71.2 

67.0 

61.7 

Chicago,  111 

66.3 
64.3 
61.8 

05.  4 
60.8 
63.2 

60.6 
66.2 
02.6 

67.2 
67.8 
64.4 

64.4 
63.6 
61.4 

an.  7 

63.7 
60.3 

59.6 
58.2 
50.2 

68.9 
68.2 

65.3 

00.3 
68.5 
65.9 

7a  0 
rao 

07.8 

69.5 
69.  & 
65.2 

65.1 
05.4 
63.0 

60.3 

Peoria,  III 

6tt  4 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

58.2 

Marquette,  Mich 

57.5 

50.2 

58.2 

57.  6 

55.1 

65.8 

49.3 

59.2 

SO.  8 

02.2 

61.6 

56.8 

53.2 

Madison,  Wis 

62.4 

01.2 

62.5 

62.6 

09.4 

60.0 

55.9 

04.2 

65.5 

06.0 

65. 1 

61.7 

56.8 

Dohrth,  Minn 

55.1 

53.9 

56.0 

55.0 

53.0 

53.6 

50.4 

55.8 

60.3 

58.2 

58.2 

56.4 

52.7 

St.  Paul,  Mimi 

61.3 

60.8 

61.8 

60.0 

59.2 

58.4 

64.0 

63.9 

06.0 

63.2 

65.0 

62.4 

56.7 

Pes  Moines,  Iowa 

65.6 

65.9 

65.8 

65.6 

64.3 

64.0 

60.2 

68.9 

08.0 

69.4 

68.0 

65.2 

<».5 

64.0 

63.6 

64.4 

04.4 

62.2 

01.8 

57.4 

66.1 

00.4 

66.9 

05.9 

62.8 

58.2 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

7a  i 

60.9 

69.6 

72.4 

68.3 

69.0 

63.6 

73.6 

72.5 

74.4 

73.8 

09.0 

63.0 

Springrield,  Mo __ 

68.9 

68.4 

70.6 

70.7 

68.2 

08.0 

62.8 

72.6 

70.0 

74  3 

72,  7 

09.2 

63.8 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak 

58.1 

50.0 

61.0 

56.0 

56.8 

57.0 

53.9 

61.0 

60.3 

59.2 

61.4 

01.0 

57.2 

Devils  Late,  N.  Dak_ 

55.6 

56.4 

58.4 

55.0 

55.0 

56.9 

50.4 

57.1 

59.4 

56.6 

59.4 

58.2 

5-1.3 

Pierre,  8.  Dak 

63.8 

65.0 

66.0 

61.2 

62.2 

02.6 

58.9 

66.4 

64.5 

63.4 

67.6 

84.4 

61.9 

North  Platte,  Nebr... 

62.1 

62.8 

05.5 

62.1 

02.8 

03.6 

58.9 

67.8 

64.2 

65.0 

67.8 

63.8 

60.5 

Omaha,  Ncbr 

66.8 
68.3 

67.5 
680 

68.2 
72.4 

66.4 
68.5 

05.4 
67.2 

66.2 
68.4 

62.4 
63.2 

7a  8 

71.4 

68.8 
09.7 

71.4 

73,8 

71.0 
73.0 

67.4 
69.6 

62.2 

Concordia,  Kans 

S4.4 

Dodge  City,  Kans 

C9.4 

04.8 

72.6 

68.4 

87.0 

09.4 

03.4 

73.1 

60.4 

73.0 

72.4 

69.6 

6a  0 

Iola,  Kans 

6S.6 
73.6 

08.9 
72.8 

71.8 
73.8 

70.6 
70.0 

68.4 
72.0 

69.8 
72.2 

03.8 
67.6 

73.0 
76.2 

71.0 
74.  S 

75.0 

8ao 

72.8 
76.3 

71.9 
73.8 

65.7 

Memphis,  Tcnn 

69.2 

Nashville,  Tenn 

71.8 

72.2 

71.0 

73.8 

69.2 

70.3 

65.  4 

72.8 

72.2 

78.0 

74.2 

71.8 

67.9 

Birmingham,  Ala 

74.8 

72.8 

72.5 

76.3 

73.6 

72.6 

70.0 

75.9 

76.5 

81.6 

78.8 

75.8 

72.1 

Mobile,  Ala 

77.9 
79.2 

70.6 
78.0 

76.8 
78.8 

79.8 
81.2 

77.0 
79.3 

76.8 
78.2 

74.3 
76.9 

78.6 
80.2 

TO.  9 
81.5 

82.2 
83.4 

79.4 
80.8 

79.6 
81.2 

76.3 

New  Orleans,  Ala 

79.4 

Shreveport,  La 

76.9 

73.4 

77.2 

77.6 

76.2 

74.1 

72.2 

76.4 

78.6 

81.7 

78.8 

75.6 

75.0 

Amarillo,  Tex._    

69.3 

64.8 

72.8 

68.8 

67.8 

69.4 

65.4 

71.2 

70.8 

73.5 

73.1 

09.8 

67.6 

Brownsville,  Tex 

80.6 

70.2 

80.9 

82.2 

80.0 

78.8 

80.8 

82.3 

84.4 

83.0 

80.7 

83.0 

80.2 

El  Paso,  Tex 

73.9 
76.  9 

69.2 
72.9 

74.3 

77.4 

73.6 
77.1 

73.0 

77.4 

73.8 

75.8 

73.6 
73.0 

72.6 
75.6 

75. 1 
77.9 

70.5 
81.9 

75.6 
79.4 

73.5 
78.5 

74.6 

Fort  Worth,  Tes 

74.3 

Galveston,  Tex 

80.1 

76.8 

80.2 

81.2 

79.4 

79.4 

77.0 

80.0 

81.4 

82.6 

80.2 

79.8 

80.2 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

79.0 

75.6 

79.6 

79.8 

78.0 

79.3 

78.4 

77.8 

82.1 

81.7 

79.6 

79.2 

78  4 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

72.8 

70.1 

75.5 

73.8 

72.2 

73.3 

68.0 

74.3 

73.8 

78.0 

77.0 

74.0 

70.1 

Littie  Rock,  Ark 

74.1 

71.7 

74.6 

70.0 

72.8 

72.5 

69.0 

75.3 

75.2 

79.6 

77.7 

73.2 

69.8 

Havre,  Mont 

56.4 
53.5 

57.0 

53.4 

56.8 
52.6 

51.8 
51.4 

'55.4 
53.0 

56.6 

56.8 

55.2 
56.8 

57.0 
54.0 

58.7 
54.2 

52.6 
48.8 

60.8 
57.8 

57.8 
57.0 

57.  Q 

Kalispell,  Mont 

63.8 

Cboyenno,  Wyo 

57.0 

54.0 

58.0 

54.6 

55.8 

58.6 

53.1 

59.0 

57.1 

58.4 

60.8 

55.8 

54.6 

Sheridan,  Wyo 

56.3 

55.8 

57.2 

52.8 

55.2 

57.9 

55.0 

59.6 

57.5 

55.0 

60.8 

56.6 

54.8 

Pueblo,  Colo.. 

64.6 
60.9 

61.0 
57.2 

66.8 
63.0 

04.2 
59.6 

83.2 
60.8 

65.  5 
02.6 

60.8 
60.4 

67.5 
61.4 

04.2 
00.4 

66.7 
63.5 

68.3 

63.8 

63.0 
58.6 

63.4 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex 

60.4 

Phoenix,  Ariz 

82.7 
60.0 

81.7 
59.7 

84.5 
60.0 

79.9 
58.8 

80.9 

00.4 

83.2 
60.3 

82  4 
00.8 

81.5 
01.2 

80.4 
59.0 

82.6 
60.2 

85.0 
06.1 

80.2 
58.2 

85.  6 

Modena,  Utah 

60.6 

Salt  Lake  City,  L'tah. 

64.4 

63.5 

04.4 

02.4 

65.3 

06.4 

68.6 

60.8 

64.7 

62.6 

69.2 

64.2 

64.4 

Winnemucca,  Nev 

59.2 

61.8 

57.8 

57.1 

59.  1 

61.4 

61.6 

59.4 

00.0 

57.4 

62.4 

60.4 

58.5 

Boise,  Idaho 

61.9 
58.1 

62.2 

58.8 

61.4 
50.7 

60.4 
59.1 

62.5 
58.8 

66.0 
58.9 

65.2 
62.2 

62.2 
59.6 

63.2 
57.8 

57.6 
57.0 

06.0 
69.8- 

65.7 
60.8 

63.8 

Seattle,  Wash 

59.5 

Walla  Walla,  Wash... 

63.8 

04.8 

61.6 

63.4 

81.2 

60.  S 

68.8 

63.0 

(S3.  4 

59.6 

6S.  4 

67.1 

65.2 

Portland,  Oreg 

61.7 

62.3 

59.4 

62.4 

02.5 

63.1 

67.4 

62.5 

61.2 

60.5 

63.8 

64.  5 

63.4 

Rose  burg.  Oreg. 

62.9 

02.0 

60.1 

61.7 

62.6 

63.5 

66.8 

61.0 

61.2 

60.5 

65.1 

64.3 

62.4 

Eureka,  Calif 

55.  9 

58.  2 

.55.  0 

54.5 

55.  8 

56.4 

50.6 

56.5 

57.2 

55.  4 

56.0 

57.2 

54.9 

Fresno,  Calif 

73.4 

70.6 

71.0 

73.0 

73.2 

75.4 

72.5 

73.2 

72.2 

72.8 

79.1 

7(i.  4 

75.2 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 

09.  0 

73.6 

07.9 

68.0 

05.2 

70.8 

72.2 

08.3 

08.4 

09.3 

73.1 

70.4 

70.0 

Sacramento,  Calif 

VI.  3 

73.0 

07.5 

68.9 

70.2 

71.4 

67.4 

69.7 

07.5 

70.6 

75.6 

72.7 

70.8 

San  Diego,  Calif 

67.1 

70.3 

66.0 

06.4 

64.  4 

68.2 

70.6 

06.  5 

66.  2 

66.8 

70.0 

08.2 

66.4 

San  Francisco,  Calif.. 

60.9 

64.0 

60.8 

62.4 

62.2 

64.0 

62.2 

62.0 

60.4 

63.3 

63.3 

64.0 

62.4 

>  Normals  are  based  on  records  of  30  or  more  years  of  observations. 
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Table  780. — Temperature:  Monthly  normal 1  and  mean  temperature  at  selected 
points  in  the  United  States,  1913-19$ Jf— Continued 


Nor- 

October monthly  mean  temperature 

Station 

mal 
for 

Oct. 

1913 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1019 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Greenville,  Me 

45.  a 

49.6 

o 

46.6 

46.7 

O 

45.7 

o 

42.1 

45.4 

43.0 

0 

50.4 

o 
45.4 

o 

43.0 

47.0 

46.  S 

58.6 
61.9 

56.4 
53.  4 

57.0 
55.2 

65.7 
52.8 

55.5 
52.  fi 

51.9 
45.  5 

56.  2 
53.4 

55.  1 
55.2 

59.8 
57.2 

55.  2 
32.2 

55.  1 
51.9 

55.5 
50.3 

54.6 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

52.7 

Canton,  N.  Y 

47.2 

50.8 

50.4 

60.4 

48.2 

42.8 

48.0 

47.5 

52.8 

47.  S 

46.3 

46.6 

47.3 

Trenton,  N.J 

«r».  6 

58.2 

59.0 

56.6 

56.  1 

51.6 

58.1 

58.5 

59.6 

55.  0 

57.7 

64.8 

56.2 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

65.  7 

55.  4 

58.4 

56.2 

54.8 

48.9 

68.2 

60.6 

59.6 

54.  0 

56.4 

52.3 

58.4 

Scranton,  Fa 

.52.2 

55.8 

55.  8 

53.4 

52.  2 

47.4 

55.4 

55.  6 

57.5 

52.6 

54.3 

51.6 

51.8 

Washington,  D.  C 

07.4 

58.8 

60.2 

58.  6 

56.6 

52.0 

60.  0 

63.2 

61.  2 

57.0 

59.4 

56,1 

57.4 

Lynchburg,  Va. 

Norfolk,  Va 

58.5 

59.7 

60.9 

60.6 

57.7 

53.0 

61.0 

65.4 

60.8 

57.6 

60.6 

56.6 

58.4 

62.' 5 
66.1 

62.2 
55.  8 

63.9 
59.2 

614 
57.8 

63.0 
55.3 

68.2 
50.0 

65.2 
59.2 

70.0 
63.4 

64.6 
59.8 

62.0 

56.  7 

64:3 

57.6 

61.0 
54.4 

62.0 

Parkcrsburg,  W.  Va.. 

57.6 

Charlotte,  N.  C 

61.7 

61.0 

62.2 

64.4 

61.0 

57.0 

64.0 

69.9 

62.7 

60.8 

62.8 

61.3 

60.9 

Charleston,  8.  C , 

67.8 

66.1 

68.4 

70.8 

67.4 

63.7 

70.7 

76.8 

67.5 

66.6 

68.7 

66.4 

65.8 

63.0 
68.2 

60.0 
66.0 

62.4 
68.2 

65.3 
70.6 

62.3 
68.9 

56.6 
64.4 

65.8 
73.0 

70.8 
78.5 

64.7 
67.1 

61.0 
67.0 

63.2 
69.7 

62.1 
67.0 

63.4 

66.3 

Jacksonville.  Fla 

71.1 

69.  2 

71.5 

73.4 

09.5 

67.0 

74.5 

78.6 

68.  8 

69.2 

7216 

69.9 

08.4 

Miami,  Flo.. 

77.8 

75.2 

76.0 

78.9 

77.2 

77.4 

78.9 

80.1 

75.2 

77.2 

78.0 

75.  8 

78.8 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

66.7 

57.2 

60.5 

58.0 

54.9 

48.0 

59.0 

61.8 

60.2 

55.  2 

57.9 

63.8 

59.4 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

63.6 

53.9 

56.8 

55.4 

52.7 

46.5 

56.0 

58.8 

59.5 

53.6 

55.4 

52.2 

65.  e 

Evansville,  Ind 

69.4 

57.6 

60.8 

61.8 

60.0 

51.5 

62  4 

64.2 

64.2 

58.6 

62.4 

57.6 

65.0 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

65.  7 

55.0 

58.4 

57.6 

56.  1 

46.9 

58.  3 

60.4 

61.  6 

54.9 

59.1 

53.1 

61.0 

Chicago,  111—       

55.  1 

53.3 
52.0 

59.  4 
57.2 

56.4 
55.6 

54.4 
54.2 

45.0 
44.2 

57.4 
56.2 

67.2 
55.8 

61.9 
60.2 

54.8 
55.6 

57.6 
58.0 

52.5 
50.4 

59.8 

59.2 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

50.  1 

61.8 

56.5 

52.8 

51.1 

42.9 

53.8 

54.6 

68.8 

52.0 

63.0 

49.6 

56.4 

Marquette,  Mich 

46.7 

46.4 

52.9 

47.5 

45.6 

38.  5 

47.8 

45.0 

56.0 

47.6 

49.6 

46.4 

53.0 

Madison,  Wis. 

60.3 

48.8 

55.4 

51.8 

49.2 

40.0 

62.9 

50.2 

57.4 

50.8 

53.9 

48.2 

56.0 

44.  1 

40.  7 

49.2 

44.8 

42.0 

33.8 

45.4 

39.4 

51.8 

46.6 

46.0 

44.4 

50.  S 

St.  Paul,  Minn _ 

48.6 

45.8 

55.4 

50.6 

46.4 

38.3 

50.2 

44.2 

55.6 

50.6 

52.3 

47.2 

85.  8 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

53.4 

61.2 

57.4 

56.8 

53.2 

44.7 

66.6 

52.1 

60.2 

56.5 

67.4 

60.0 

59.8 

61.9 

49.8 

56.7 

54.0 

51.6 

41.9 

54.0 

52.0 

58.6 

52.9 

55.4 

48.4 

57.  S 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak 

53.4 

56.2 

60.8 

61.7 

59.2 

51.1 

62.  3 

60.8 

64.0 

59.6 

62.2 

649 

64  6 

58.2 

55.0 

58.8 

CO.  4 

59.4 

50.5 

61.6 

59.9 

61.3 

58.8 

61.0 

53.8 

63.7 

44.9 

41.1 

51.0 

48.6 

41.8 

36.4 

47.5 

34.6 

50.6 

48.9 

47.6 

45,6 

53,0 

Dovlls  Lake,  N.  Dak. 

40.5 

37.9 

50.8 

45.4 

38.4 

32.4 

44.4 

31.8 

48.9 

46.4 

44.7 

42.8 

50.1 

Pierre,  S.  Dak 

49.8 

46.0 

64.0 

53.8 

47.8 

42  9 

53.4 

40.8 

56.2 

53.0 

62.2 

49.3 

57.1. 

North  Platte,  Nebr 

49.7 

46.9 

53.4 

54.6 

49.4 

45.1 

54.4 

45.3 

66.3 

54.9 

53.6 

47.1 

56,8 

Omaha,  Nebr. 

64.3 

50.9 

57.8 

58.2 

53.8 

46.6 

57.7 

60.6 

61.0 

58.6 

59.6 

51.8 

81.4 

Concordia,  Kans 

55.9 

53.4 

58.6 

58.4 

56.1 

49.0 

59.6 

52.1 

60.8 

60.4 

69.8 

51.6 

61.5 

Dodge  City,  Eans.... 

56.  1 

52.8 

57.8 

58.0 

66.2 

60.2 

59.8 

53.3 

59.8 

59.6 

69.0 

61.0 

S9.4 

66.9 
63.3 

54.6 
60.6 

58.9 
63.3 

59.4 
65.6 

58.9 
64.0 

50.6 
56.6 

61.6 
66.6 

57.4 
68.0 

01.9 
66.5 

60.0 
62.9 

60.4 
65.3 

54.4 
60.8 

62.4 

Memphis,  Tenn 

67.2 

61.0 

58.8 

61.9 

63.0 

60.8 

63.2 

64.0 

68.2 

62.6 

58.5 

62.4 

59.2 

63.6 

Birmingham,  Ala    . 

64.8 

60.  4 

63.8 

66.9 

66.6 

57.9 

68.2 

74.5 

66.4 

62.8 

65.8 

63.6 

66.6 

Mobile,  Ala  

69.4 
71.0 

65.6 
68.0 

68.8 
70.3 

70.9 
73.4 

68.8 
71.6 

63.7 
66.4 

73.8 
74.6 

77.6 
79.5 

68.8 
71.4 

68.0 
71.2 

68.7 
71.6 

67.5 
70.2 

68.4 

New  Orleans,  La 

72.0 

66.6 

03.6 

66.8 

67.9 

67.4 

61.6 

68.8 

71.4 

66.9 

66.-8 

67.0 

64  5 

60.4 

Amarillo,  Tex 

57.7 

55.2 

58.0 

59.0 

67.2 

65.7 

60.0 

57.8 

60.7 

62.8 

60.4 

62.1 

60.0 

Brownsville,  Tex 

74.9 

73.8 

75.1 

75.2 

74.8 

73.2 

77.4 

80.2 

75.8 

75.8 

73.7 

73.8 

74.9 

El  Paso,  Tex 

63.6 
66.7 

63.6 
62.6 

63.5 
66.2 

63.9 
67.6 

64.7 
68.1 

64.6 
64.0 

64.6 
69.0 

65.1 

68.4 

63.2 
67.6 

66.5 
67.9 

64.0 
67.6 

63.1 
02.5 

66.8 

Fort  Worth,  Teat 

69.4 

Galveston,  Tex„ 

72.7 

69.6 

71.7 

74.2 

72.6 

68.6 

72.  7 

77.6 

72.3 

72.2 

71.0 

71.1 

73.7 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

70.5 

67.0 

70.2 

72.2 

70.9 

68.6 

71.6 

73.8 

71.0 

70.4 

71.4 

68.0 

72.0 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla_ 

61.5 

57.4 

61.6 

62.8 

62.4 

67.3 

65.2 

59.7 

63.9 

64.0 

63.3 

56,5 

66.3 

Little  Kock,  Ark 

63.6 

00.6 

63.2 

65.4 

63.3 

57.9 

66.5 

66.6 

65.4 

62.9 

65.2 

60.8 

67.  Z 

Havre,  Mont—— 

44.6 
43.6 

40.8 
39.4 

46.2 
43.2 

49.2 
46.2 

39.9 
40.  5 

41.8 
43.5 

48.9 
47.0 

34.4 
36.4 

46.7 
42.4 

50.6 
46.4 

47.9 
47.6 

44.2 
44  0 

40,0 

44,7 

44.  8 

41.5 

47.6 

48.0 

42.9 

43.3 

48.2 

40.5 

46.0 

50.8 

47.6 

38.7 

47.8 

43.7 

40.6 

46.6 

48.  4 

39.6 

41.0 

48.5 

35.7 

44.5 

49.2 

47.3 

41.0 

47.8 

Pueblo,  Colo 

52.0 
60.4 

49.3 
47.8 

53.6 
49.4 

54.0 
52.0 

51.6 

60.8 

49.9 
51.9 

55.8 
52.0 

49.9 
47.1 

63.2 
48.8 

56.5 
63.0 

54.2 
51.4 

47.6 
45.8 

55.4 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex 

51.2 

Phoenix,  Ariz 

70.6 
48.0 

69.6 

46.5 

71.2 
49.9 

73.8 
50.6 

66.2 
45.0 

72.7 
51.1 

71.8 
51.1 

66.7 
42.2 

67.0 
44.3 

73.8 
64.0 

71.6 
49.5 

67.3 
44.8 

71.2 

Modena,  XJtah.^ 

48.5 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

62.6 

60.4 

65.8 

56.3 

49.8 

54.2 

65.0 

44.6 

49.4 

68.6 

55.9 

48.7 

52.4 

Wimiemucea,  Nev 

48.3 

47.4 

50.2 

50.2 

44.9 

51.7 

51.6 

42.0 

44.6 

51.9 

49.0 

46.6 

47.0 

Boise,  Idaho 

51.1 
51.4 

48.0 
50.1 

64.4 
54.6 

54.4 
53.7 

48.7 
49.1 

53.2 
52.5 

53.6 
53.4 

44.  9 
48.5 

48.4 
50.1 

65.6 
53.2 

56.2 
53.5 

50.2 

54.6 

52.8 

Seattle,  Wash. 

52.8 

Walla  Walla,  Wash... 

53.5 

51.4 

54  4 

66.  8 

62.4 

66.6 

67.0 

60.  2 

52.0 

57.0 

66.5 

52.7 

55. » 

54.2 

63.2 

57.4 

55.8 

53.2 

57.3 

56.4 

60.9 

53.1 

67.0 

55.4 

87.1 

64  6 

Boseburg,  Oreg 

63.9 

53.4 

56.3 

54.  6 

60.9 

54.9 

66.4 

49.4 

62.2 

57.1 

55.2 

54.2 

63.8 

55.3 
64.0 
65.3 

63.  2 
66.  7 
67.9 

54.8 
64.6 
68.6 

62.3 
67.4 
65.2 

60.2 
59.  8 
69.  7 

51.6 
69.3 
68.2 

54.2 
66.7 
71.  0 

60.6 
62.0 
63.8 

54.6 
60.  0 
63.2 

64.5 
66.6 
66.7 

54  8 
64.2 
65.4 

54  4 
64.0 
66.8 

844 

Fresno,  Calif 

81.9 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 

62.6 

Sacramento,  Calif.... 

62.9 

65.  2 

62.  2 

65.  2 

58.  2 

68.  0 

64.2 

60.6 

68.  6 

64.0 

61.9 

63.1 

50.5 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

63.  7 

65.  5 

66.0 

62.  8 

59.  3 

64  6 

63.  1 

62.0 

61.4 

64.6 

64.0 

64.4 

60.5 

San  Francisco,  Calif.. 

00.5 

61.6 

62.0 

61.  3     56.  9 

62.  3     64. 0 

60.7 

60.2 

61.5 

6a  6 

62.4 

59.4 

'Normals  arc  based  on  records  of  30  or  more  years  of  observations. 
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Table  780. — Temperature:  Monthly  normal  '  and  mean  temperature  at  selected 
points  in  the  United  States,  1913-19SH — Continued 


Nor- 

November monthly  mean  temperature 

Station 

mal 
for 

Nov. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Greenville,  Me 

0 

80.7 

0 

34.0 

28.4 

o 
32.6 

29.2 

0 

27.2 

316 

6 

30.0 

0 

28.4 

0 

27.2 

0 

31.2 

o 

34.8 

0 

33.0 

42.0 
•39.4 

46.5 
43.4 

42  7 
40.0 

45.4 
42.4 

416 
39.2 

39.4 
36.0 

45.0 
43.0 

418 

3a  4 

41.7 
3a  4 

41.6 
37.6 

4a  8 
410 

446 
40.2 

446 

Bufialo,N.  Y 

39.8 

Canton,  N.  Y 

3a  9 

4tt  0 

34.6 

37.7 

3a  8 

2ao 

37.4 

34.2 

310 

30.8 

37.0 

3as 

36.2 

Trenton,  N.J 

44.4 

46.2 

43.5 

44  5 

437 

4tt6 

448 

43.8 

43.2 

446 

46  0 

440 

441 

43.2 

45.1 

419 

46.2 

44  5 

39.8 

43.8 

416 

412 

446 

45.3 

43,2 

42.8 

Scranton,  Pa 

40.6 

45.2 

449 

47.8 

40.2 
45.4 

42.1 
46.2 

40.8 
46.3 

3&8 
418 

414 
46.3 

41.0 
4a  8 

40.2 
45.9 

41.2 
47.5 

414 
47.9 

41.4 
46  1 

4a  9 

Washington,  D.  C____ 

4a  0 

Lynchburg,  Va_ 

47.2 

49.9 

46.6 

48.1 

4a  4 

45.2 

46.8 

48.2 

4a  4 

60.6 

4a  4 

46.  1 

47.7 

Norfolk,  Va_. 

SI.  4 

52.5 

51.0 

514 

514 

47.8 

510 

53  0 

516 

55.8 

51.8 

6ae 

51.6 

Farkersburg,  W.  Va__ 

43.8 

46.5 

45.4 

47.0 

45.5 

4tt  6 

44  2 

44.8 

43.0 

47.2 

4a  o 

440 

44.6 

Charlotte,  N.  C 

60.6 

51.8 

50.5 

sa  3 

53.0 

49.2 

60.7 

519 

49.4 

54.0 

51.6 

49.0 

62.2 

Charleston,  S.  C 

58.1 

57.0 

57.0 

61.4 

59.2 

64.4 

56.6 

612 

57.4 

610 

60.1 

56  0 

58.8 

Atlanta,  Ga 

52.1 
58.5 

54.8 
59.8 

52.4 

58.1 

54.2 
61.7 

514 
59.8 

51.3 
66.9 

51.6 

57.8 

54.7 
642 

50.2 

6a  8 

54  7 
63.8 

619 
612 

49.8 
56.4 

54.6 

Thomasville,  Ga 

60.2 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

62.2 

63.2 

61.6 

66.0 

eai 

eao 

6tt4 

6a  6 

61.6 

65.8 

64.8 

59.6 

614 

Miami,  Fla 

72.0 

42.5 

71.4 
49.6 

70.6 
46.7 

73.2 
46.6 

71.9 
45.4 

67.0 

41.4 

712 
43.4 

73.4 
412 

712 
413 

7a  5 

45.8 

73.1 
46.4 

ea  4 
43  8 

71.6 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

43.6 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

40.9 

44.6 

41.8 

4a  9 

413 

38.2 

43  2 

41.1 

41.2 

410 

44.2 

410 

41.2 

Evansville,  Ind 

46.6 

52.0 

49.2 

60.4 

49.5 

46.8 

47.2 

4a  3 

44  7 

49.7 

49.3 

47.6 

47.4 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

42.3 

47.6 

44.3 

45.6 

45.0 

43.0 

43.2 

41.6 

41.5 

445 

45.4 

442 

42.6 

41.2 
37.5 
38.1 

47.2 
47.2 

44  4 
43.4 

442 
43.8 
41.6 

4a2 
414 
39.8 

43.0 
41.8 
3a  2 

4a  6 

41.9 
412 

39.2 
37.9 

37.2 

4tt  2 
3a  6' 

3a  2 

4a  8 
39.9 
3a7 

44.6 
43.2 
414 

43.8 
412 

40.4 

41.5 

41.2 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

43.  8     39.  6 

39.7 

Marquette,  Mich 

33.3 

38  7     33.  7 

35.6 

32.4 

36.4 

37.4 

3a  0 

33.8 

29.9 

37.6 

38.2 

33.8 

35.2 

41.9 

38.2 

3a  8 

35.8 

3a2 

39.4 

316 

34.2 

31.9 

41.0 

3a9 

36.0 

Duluth,  Minn 

30.0 

35.6 

29.8. 

29.8 

29.2 

344 

33.6 

21.6 

28.4 

23.  2 

34.2 

36  8 

27.2 

St.  Paul,  Minn .■ 

32.5 

40.0 

36.0 

35.3 

3a  8 

38.2 

37.3 

2a  6 

32.6 

27.0 

3a  8 

3a  3 

312 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

38.4 

46.6 

43.2 

416 

39.7 

43.0 

41.6 

35.8 

37.6 

35.8 

44.0 

412 

40.4 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

37.0 

44.2 

40.6 

41.2 

37.6 

40.2 

41.2 

34  6 

35.6 

34.2 

417 

4tt0 

38.4 

St.  Louis,  Mo . 

Springfield,  Mo....... 

45.1 

52.4 

50.3 

50.9 

49.2 

47.7 

46.2 

44  8 

43  7 

47.3 

48.8 

47.9 

47.6 

45.7 

53.0 

50.6 

sa7 

4a  3 

47.4 

45.3 

444 

41.6 

4a  4 

4a  i 

47.0 

48.5 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak 

28.5 

35.2 

34.6 

32.6 

30.6 

40.2 

31.4 

18.  2 

29.6 

216 

33.2 

3a  8 

30.8 

Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak. 

22.6 

32.6 

29.0 

26.3 

26.8 

36.6 

27.1 

118 

27.2 

iae 

31.8 

35.6 

23.  8 

Pierre,  8.  Dak 

33.6 

40.6 

41.3 

38.2 

35.4 

43.4 

3&2 

25.3 

32.2 

29.4 

3a  7 

416 

37.5 

North  Platte,  Nebr... 

36.6 

42.6 

43.7 

41.2 

35.8 

46.5 

3a  8 

2a2 

34  6 

3a  o 

3a  8 

415 

39.6 

Omaha,  Nebr 

38.5 
41.4 

46.4 
4a  7 

45.4 
47.5 

43.9 
47.0 

4tt6 
418 

45.8 
47.3 

41.6 
419 

3ao 
3a  2 

37.2 
38.2 

3a  9 

41.  1 

44  2 
44  8 

43.8 

44.9 

42,0 

448 

Dodge  City,  Kans 

4a  6 

48.0 

48.4 

47.4 

410 

4a  6 

41.7 

3a7 

39.4 

43.6 

45.5 

45.2 

45.8 

Iola,  Kans 

43.0 
51.7 

5i  4 
67.6 

49.6 

53.6 

49.8 
55.9 

46.8 
640 

47.5 
61.8 

45.6 
51.0 

4a  o 

511 

41.6 

4a  7 

46.6 
66.8 

47.8 
648 

47.2 
616 

47.4 

Memphis,  Tenn 

53.8 

Nashville,  Tenn 

49.0 

53.8 

49.  6 

518 

50.2 

47.9 

48.0 

49.7 

4a  7 

514 

61.3 

4a  9 

50\0 

Birmingham,  Ala 

53.9 

67.8 

53.0 

5&1 

54.9 

51.8 

514 

56.0 

60.8 

67.6 

5a  4 

610 

55.9 

Mobile,  Ala 

69.0 
-61.6 

61.4 
64.8 

69.0 
61.2 

61.8 
6&2 

60.0 
616 

66.6 
59.0 

59.0 
61.7 

63.8 
66.4 

5a '2 
sa2 

63.3 

eae 

618 
6U6 

67.2 

•59.9 

61. 8 

66.6 

Shreveport,  La 

56.0 

62.7 

66.8 

59.3 

56.4 

65.1 

541 

67.8 

612 

616 

58.3 

55.6 

69.2 

Amarillo,  Tex 

45.5 

50.8 

sa  4 

49.5 

44.4 

60.8 

416 

416 

418 

51.0 

47.2 

45.4 

50.8 

67.2 

71.7 

67.2 

7a  2 

06.6 

«a7 

65.8 

70.5 

64.5 

71.8 

67.6 

eaa 

712 

El  Paso,  Tex 

62.7 

55.5 

54.8 
62,4 

54.7 
57.1 

618 
60.1 

51.2 
65.4 

55.4 

57.4 

49.1 
5a  6 

514 
53.6 

51.  6 
51.9 

644 
61.6 

50.1 
57.5 

51.2 

66.0 

66.4 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

59.2 

Galveston,  Tex 

63.3 

66.4 

63.1 

67.0 

619 

62.6 

60.9 

65.4 

59.2 

67.7 

65.6 

60.0 

67.4 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

60.3 

66.2 

61.2. 

63.-8 

69.0 

63.4 

57.4 

60.8 

57.4 

66.6 

61.9 

58.7 

66.5 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

4a  8 

65.8 

63.6 

53.8 

49.7 

614 

48.2 

45.4 

45.2 

61.5 

61.3 

60.2 

518 

Little  Bock,  Ark 

511 

58.2 

542 

65.5 

63.5 

519 

61.0 

518 

48.4 

56  8 

54.2 

516 

64.2 

Havre,  Mont 

31.2 

84.7 

36.7 

314 

31.5 

41.0 

29.9 

21.2 

33.6 

25.8 

30.8 

37.8 

29.5 

32.4 

35.4 

36.4 

32.2 

28.0 

36.2 

318 

26.7 

316 

30.3 

30.0 

3a  7 

31.1 

34.8 

39.1 

41.4 

37.0 

31.2 

40.8 

30.9 

30.6 

31.8 

38.6 

31.4 

37.4 

38.5 

Sheridan,  Wyo 

32.8 

36.8 

3&  6 

316 

28.9 

41.8 

29.4 

24.4 

28.3 

29.6 

318 

3a  4 

34.6 

Pueblo,  Colo 

39.4 

38.9 

418 
42.4. 

43.5 
43.0 

418 

39.8 

38  3 
38.9 

44.8 
45.1 

36.3 
35.0 

36.8 
38.6 

37.8 
37.7 

418 
430 

37.6 
35.8 

41.3 

38.8 

43.  0 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex 

41.3 

Phoenix,  Ariz    __  .  __ 

59.7 
36.4 

61.6 
39.2 

63.9 
5&4 

59.2 

38.0 

55.8 
33.6 

'60.9 
39.0 

57.2 
3a  9 

57.0 
34  8 

sae 

36.1 

60.9 
41.7 

55.0 
34.2 

59.1 
39.0 

62.8 

Modena,  Utah 

3a  7 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

41.1 

440 

43.4 

4a  6 

36.2 

44.0 

38.8 

38.4 

40.4 

45.9 

3a  0 

43.2 

40.4 

Winnemucca,  Nev... 

38.4 

39.0 

37.8 

37.2 

33.0 

41.9 

342 

3a  o 

37.6 

41.0 

33.6 

39.7 

87.3 

41.0 

45.6 

43.6 
46.2 

41.8 
47.2 

39.5 
437 

36.6 
43.0 

44.4 
49.6 

39.6 
45.8 

37.0 
44.9 

40.8 
47.0 

44.7 
45.4 

37.0 
43.6 

42.6 
47.4 

40.7 

Seattle,  Wash .... 

44.6 

Walla  WaEa,  Wash... 

42.8 

46.0 

44.6 

417 

3a  6 

46.6 

417 

40.5 

41.8 

4a  9 

36.9 

44.8 

39.6 

46.8 

47.5 

47.0 

45.4 

4a7 

60.6 

46.4 

45.0 

46.8 

48.8 

436 

sa  4 

45.6 

45.9 

47.4 

46.8 

47.4 

418 

49.0 

45.8 

44  8 

45.6 

49.8 

443 

49.2 

40.2 

Eureka,  Calif 

61.1 
54.2 

50.8 
55.2 

50.  .8 
67.4 

49.8 
53.8 

47.5- 
51. -2 

52.8 
56.7 

60.0 
51  8 

4a  2 

eao 

51.2 
64  0 

610 
57.0 

4a  2 

510 

63.6 

68.2 

51.6 

55.1 

Los  Angeles,  Calif-... 

60.9 

61.8 

67.0 

61.8 

59.4 

63.7 

60.8 

61.5 

60.1 

63.2 

59.8 

66.4 

641 

Sacramento,  Calif 

53.6 

63.6 

65.6 

53.0 

50.5 

65.2 

50.  6 

514 

51.0 

64.8 

49.8 

58.5 

61.8 

San  Diego,  Calif 

59.7 

60.8 

644 

59.6 

56.5 

60.8 

59.8 

58.  6 

58.2 

60.4 

58.  0 

64.0 

60.0 

San  Francisco,  Calif- 

56.3 

55.2 

59.0 

56.1 

64.4 

58.7 

55.6 

56.0 

55.4 

57.8 

54  3 

60.8 

6a7 

1  Normals  are  based  upon  records  of  30  or  more  years  of  observations. 
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Table  780. — Temperature:    Monthly  normal '  and  mean  temperature  at  selected 
points  in  the  United  States,  1913-1924 — Continued 


Station 


Qreenville,  Me 

Boston,  Mass. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Canton,  N.  Y 

Trenton,  N. J... 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Scran  ton,  X'a..- 

Washington,  U.  O 

Lynchburg,  Va. 

Norfolk,  Va 

Parkcrsburg,  W.  Va... 

Charlotte,  N.  C: 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Atlanta,  Ga.__ 

Thomasville,  Ga 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

Miami,  Fla 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Evansville,  Ind 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Chicago,  111 

Peoria,  111 

Grand  Eapids,  Mich. 

Marquette,  Mich 

Madison,  Wis 

Duluth,  Minn. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Springfield,  Mo 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak 

Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak- 
Pierre,  S.  Dak 

North  Platte,  Nebr... 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Concordia,  Kans 

Dodge  City,  Kans 

Iola,  Kans 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Nashv  ille,  Tenn 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Mobile,  Ala 

New  Orleans,  La 

Shreveport,  La 

Amarillo,  Tex 

Brownsville,  Tex 

El  Paso,  Tex 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 

Galveston,  Tex 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla 

Little  Bock,  Ark 

Havre,  Mont r... 

Kalispell,  Mont 

Cheyenne,  Wyo 

Sheridan,  Wyo 

Pueblo,  Colo... 

Santa  Fc,  N.  Mex.... 

Phoenix,  Ariz 

Modena,  Utah 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Winnemucca,  Ncv  . . . 

Boise,  Idaho 

Seattle,  Wash 

Walla  Walla,  Wash... 

Portland,  Oreg 

Boseburg,  Oreg 

Eureka,  Calif 

Fresno,  Calif 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 

Sacramento,  Calif 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.. 


Nor- 
mal 
for 
Dec. 


18.0 

32.  5 

29.8 

22.7 

34.4 

34.2 

30.0 

36.  6 

39.5 

43.1 

35.2 

43.0 

51.7 

44.7 

52.5 

56.  3 

68.0 

33.4 

31.2 

37.1 

32.2 

30.0 

28.  1 

28.8 

22.6 

22.8 

15.9 

19.0 

26.1 

24.7 

34.8 

36.2 

14.7 

8.0 

21.8 

26.7 

26.4 

30.7 

32.6 

32.5 

43.6 

41.0 

46.4 

52.  9 

55.6 

49.1 

37.0 

61.2 

44.9 

47.5 

56.4 

53.8 

39.3 

44.2 

20.4 

24.9 

28.5 

22.  1 

31.5 

30.7 

52.0 

28.  1 

31.9 

30.0 

32.1 

41.7 

35.5 

41.2 

41.8 

48.2 

64.2 

56.  6 

46.2 

56.0 

51.3 


December  monthly  mean  temperature 


1913      1914      1915      1916      1917      1918      1919      1920      1921      1922      1923      1924 


22.2 

37.8 

33.6 

27.0 

38.3 

35.8 

34.7 

40.4 

43.  5 

45.5 

36.  1 

44.6 

52.0 

45,  9 

54.0 

58.2 

67.9 

39.1 

36.4 

40.4 

37.2 

37.4 

35.7 

35.  1 

31.fi 

32.0 

2«.  7 

30.2 

34.0 

34.2 

41.2 

38.  4 

24.6 

21.  1 

28.6 

28.6 

34.2 

35.0 

33.0 

37.6 

45.0 

42.6 

47.2 

53.  8 

55.0 

47.8 

33.2 

61.4 

41.8 

45.  0 

5.5.  6 

52.4 

39.4 

44.8 

23.6 

24.8 

22.0 

24.4 

22.1 

26.4 

50.7 

24.9 

30.  6 

27.4 

28.9 

42.4 

31.6 

40.7 

41.5 

48.4 

46.9 

55.4 

45.7 

55.4 

50.6 


15.  8 

30.4 

26.0 

20.6 

30.0 

29.9 

28.0 

32.8 

35.  0 

40.0 

30.6 

38.4 

48.8 

40.3 

50.  4 

54.  6 

09.  5 

30.2 

27.0 

31.0 

25.8 

24.1 

20.8 

24.6 

18.4 

16.4 

9.4 

12.1 

18.7 

18.4 

28.6 

27.4 

7.4 

3.6 

15.1 

18.0 

18.2 

19.9 

23.4 

26.  2 

36.2 

35.8 

41.9 

49.4 

50.8 

41.5 

30.4 

54.2 

42.8 

39.7 

50.2 

46.3 

31.4 

36.  9 

10.8 

19.0 

20.2 

14.2 

24.6 

26.0 

50.3 

21.2 

29.0 

18.9 

24.0 

39.7 

26.0 

36.8 

37.0 

45.3 

44.7 

53.4 

43.8 

54.6 

48.7 


22.0 

34.2 

27.8 

23.  1 

32.4 

31.8 

29.4 

35.2 

38.0 

40.  5 

34.2 

41.4 

48.2 

43.7 

50.  8 

53.  8 

65.  6 

32.7 

30.8 

30.8 

31.0 

29.  1 

27.8 

27.0 

24.6 

23.9 

18.6 

22.6 

2V.  8 

25.  5 

35.  4 

37.6 

19.8 

12.4 

25.8 

28.2 

29.6 

33.4 

34.6 

36.8 

45.0 

42.4 

46.7 

53.8 

56.7 

60.4 

40.2 

65.2 

44.8 

60.  9 

57.  9 

56.  S 

43.4 

46.0 

24.4 

23.3 

28.  S 

24.8 

32.6 

32.1 

51.  6 

28.8 

33.7 

30.7 

33.6 

42.0 

38.2 

42.0 

43.2 

48.4 

48.2 

57.4 

47.5 

55.  6 

62.  2 


17.8 
32.6 
28.4 
18.6 
32.2 
32.  9 
30.4 
35.  5 
38.6 
42.7 

34.  2 
43.3 

53.  0 
45.0 

54.  6 
58.0 
69.0 
31.6 
29.0 

35.  2 
29.5 
26.0 
25.2 
25.4 
18.6 
18.0 

8.8 
12.  2 
22.0 
19.3 
33.6 
S3.  2 

3.6 

0.8 
12,5 
19.4 
22.2 
25.  6 
29.0 
30.2 
43.4 
38.8 
46.8 
53.9 
57.4 
49.8 
36.6 
66.  3 
45.0 
48.0 
57.7 
54.6 
37.6 
43.4 

7.0 
14.9 
21.0 
14.6 
29.8 
27.9 
41.7 
23.4 
27.8 
26.6 
28.4 
38.0 
30.5 
38.1 
39.0 
43.2 
45.  4 
52  6 
44.2 
52  4 
48.9 


7.8 
23.7 
20.8 
8.6 
24.  7 
24.  5 
21.3 
27.9 
29.  0 
33.8 
24.8 
33.4 
42.0 
36.  2 
46.0 
48.4 
63.6 
22.3 
22.4 
26.  6 
22.8 
22.4 
19.8 
21.  1 
14.6 
13.9 
4.4 
10.  I 
16.7 
15.8 
26.8 
26.5 
3.2 
3.6 
13.1 
23.7 
18.0 
23.5 
28.  2 
25.4 
34.0 
31.4 
39.  2 
48.2 
51.4 
43.2 
36.  1 
62.9 
49.6 
41.6 
52.  8 
50.4 
31.6 
35.4 
8.4 
26.2 
30.4 
21.2 
35.4 
38.2 
54.6 
36.1 
41.8 
37.2 
43.2 
45.0 
46.1 
48.4 
48.4 
51.2 
49.7 
62.6 
49.2 
58.6 
54.6 


20.6 
34.7 
35.0 
24.0 
38.4 
41.0 
36.2 
41.6 

42.  9 
47.4 

43.  3 
47.  2 
53.  5 
48.2 
54.8 
58.  2 
67.8 
41.8 
38.7 
44.7 
40.3 
37.  7 
36.  6 
34.5 
28.8 
31.4 
23.  6 
28.7 
34.2 
33.0 
43.0 
41.3 
21.6 
14.9 
25.5 
28.5 
34.8 
35.0 
34.0 
38.8 
50.2 
47.4 
60.4 
55.0 
57.5 
52.0 
32.4 
61.7 
41.2 
49.8 
56.  8 
54.  7 
40.8 
49.6 
26.4 
28.1 
26.7 
28.0 
30.2 
27.0 
49.6 
26.6 
31.2 
24.9 
29.6 
40.9 
37.8 
42.3 
40.4 
46.3 
45.0 
57.2 
43.4 
54.8 
50.2 


11.4 
28.7 
23.3 
17.2 
28.9 
28.2 
24.9 
32.6 
36.  1 

40.  5 
30.4 

41.  6 
51.  4 
44.8 
53.0 
56.  1 
68.  8 
27.4 
25.7 
32.2 
26.1 
21.4 
20.6 
21.4 
13.  7 
12.6 

5.6 
10.2 
16.6 
14.4 
29.fi 
32.6 
11.5 

6.0 
18.6 
19.4 
19.4 
24.4 
29.6 
28.6 
40.4 
38.8 
45.  8 
55.0 
57.0 
48.8 
37.0 
60.8 
47.2 
44.4 
57.2 
51.  7 
33.8 
40.6 
16.9 
17.6 
28.0 
13.7 
30.9 
34.2 
54.2 
26.1 
24.6 
28.2 
23.6 
38.6 
22.6 
33.6 
39.6 
48.1 
47.1 
58.9 
44.1 
56.6 
48.8 


20.2 

35.6 

32.7 

23.3 

37.4 

35.  6 

33.  6 

39.3 

40.2 

45.0 

37.8 

43.0 

51.4 

43.  1 

61.  4 

55.4 

68.0 

35.4 

33.6 

38.4 

33.2 

32.4 

30.8 

32.0 

27.0 

26.2 

19.3 

23.0 

28.8 

27.  3 

37.5 

38.1 

17.8 

11.6 

24.9 

27.0 

28.7 

32.1 

35.  1 

37.0 

44.6 

41.6 

45.  6 

51.0 

54.1 

48.6 

39.0 

64.1 

43.4 

48.3 

56.  0 

54.7 

40.8 

44.6 

22.5 

27.9 

27.9 

24.6 

33.8 

27.4 

49.7 

27.6 

31.7 

31.2 

34.3 

43.4 

39.8 

44.1 

42.7 

48.4 

47.5 

55.8 

45.4 

54.8 

51.0 


16.4 
31.4 
29.9 
21.8 
33.  0 
34.0 
29.  6 
37.9 
42.3 
44.2 
37.4 

47.  1 
55.  0 
48.3 
57.8 
59.  7 
69.  6 
36.4 
32.fi 
41.0 
35.  2 
32.5 
32.2 
30.2 
22.  9 
24.4 
14.8 
20.2 
30.0 
27.2 
38.6 
38.4 
18.0 
15.2 
25.9 
30.7 
31.7 
34.3 
33.4 
36.6 

48.  1 
44.8 
50.  2 
57.4 
60.8 
54.0 
43.5 
67.7 
49.4 
51.2 
60.2 
59.0 
42.7 
48.0 
20.0 
21.0 
30.2 
22.0 
34.2 
36.  0 
56.0 
34.4 
36.4 
31.6 
32  9 
39.1 
31.3 
39.1 
39.0 
48.4 
50.4 
60.2 
49.0 
59.3 
52.9 


15.1 
30.9 
28.9 
21.4 
32.9 
35.6 
30.8 
37.6 
42.5 
46.6 
37.4 
46.fi 
56.3 
50.5 
59.5 
61.6 
71.8 
35.2 
31.8 
39.4 
33.4 
29.9 
28.8 
27.7 
19.1 
21.6 
11.8 
17.8 
25.6 
23.8 
36.7 
39.2 
13.0 
6.0 
16.4 
27.8 
27.2 
31.4 
33.7 
36.0 
48.4 
46.0 
53.2 
00.  1 
63.5 
64.8 
41.8 
67.4 
49.2 
52.8 
62.4 
59.6 
42.6 
48.4 
11.4 
18.3 
29.5 
17.0 
30.5 
34.0 
55.0 
33.2 
33.1 
30.9 
30.0 
38.4 
30.8 
38.0 
42.2 
47.6 
49.8 
58.3 
47.4 
58.0 
50.6 


2fi.  8 

40.4 

37.6 

31.7 

42.0 

43.0 

38.7 

45.0 

47.4 

51.1 

45.2 

50.2 

56.  9 

51.3 

59.4 

61.8 

70.6 

43.5 

40.4 

46.6 

42.4 

39.7 

38.0 

36.6 

31.4 

32.5 

24.0 

29.4 

35.8 

34.4 

44.4 

42.8 

25.4 

20.4 

29.7 

30.4 

35.2 

35.6 

34.5 

38.6 

51.5 

49.4 

53.3 

58.2 

60.9 

54.9 

33.9 

61.8 

42.0 

50.8 

58.8 

55.6 

42.2 

41.2 

25.6 

24.5 

27.4 

23.0 

32.2 

29.  1 

52.0 

26.9 

29.3 

25.2 

31.6 

42.2 

38.0 

41.5 

40.6 

45.3 

46.2 

58.8 

45.6 

57.4 

51.0 


14.2 
31.2 
25.2 
17.4 
34.8 
31.4 
28.8 
36.4 
40.2 
44.4 
33.6 
44.1 
52.8 
45.6 
55.6 
58.4 
72.2 
31.0 
27.6 
33.3 
28.2 
23.4/ 
21.8 
23.2 
14.6 
15.0 
3.6 
8.8 
17.7 
16.4  ; 
30.0 
30.4 
5.5 
0.7: 
12.6 
15.2 
17.4 

21.7 

24.0 

28.0 

41.8 

39.6 

46.8 

53.6 

55.7 

47.8 

31.9 

57.9 

42.6 

44.9 

54.6 

52.6 

32.6 

41.8 
8.8 

14.7 

21.3 

15.8 

23.5 

25.4 

52.0 

20.2 

24.2 

17.2 

21.8 

37.2 

26.6 

36.6 

35.5 

45.5 

45.4 

55.4 

42.2 

54.0 

47.8 


Weather  Bureau. 

1  Normals  are  based  on  records  of  30  or  more  years  of  observations. 
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Table  781. — Precipitation:   Normal 1  and  total  precipitation  at  selected  points  in 
the  United  States,  19i3~1924  '    ' 


Nor- 

January total  precipitation 

Station 

mal 
for 

Jan. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

2.85 

2.15 

3.39 

3.03 

2.35 

3.95 

2.49 

2.85 

2.84 

1.48 

2.02 

4.68 

2.55 

Boston,  Mass... 

3.82 

2.38 

3.26 

6.33 

1.23 

2.82 

3.11 

3.62 

2.72 

2.24 

1.41 

6.07 

3.27 

BuSalo,  N.  Y 

3.30 
3.  ifi 

5.56 
4.93 

3.96 
1.70 

5.02 
3.05 

2.90 
2.52 

2.79 
3.33 

5.64 
2.37 

1.28 
1.  37 

2.58 
1.09 

.89 
1.22 

1.44 
1.82 

3.27 
2.86 

2.18 

C acton,  N.  Y 

4.12 

Trenton,  N.J 

3.17 

3.12 

2.72 

5.15 

1.26 

3.10 

3.00 

3.28 

2.40 

2.41 

2.41 

4.13 

4.71 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

2.  87 

5.  28 

2.41 

4.66 

3.51 

4.33 

2.82 

1.42 

2.80 

3.35 

1.  56 

3.49 

3.53 

Scranton,  Pa - 

2.80 

2.50 

2.11 

4.09 

2.07 

3.15 

4.71 

2.44 

2.79 

2.02 

1.96 

4.24 

3.73 

Washington,  D.  C 

3.  37 

2.86 

4.80 

6.34 

1.57 

2.57 

4.29 

3.47 

2.30 

2.30 

5.66 

4.24 

3.21 

Lynchburs*,  Va 

3.72 

1.91 

3.00 

3.86 

.99 

2.69 

4.42 

4.11 

1.64 

2.60 

3.  60 

2.25 

3.37 

Norfolk,  Va 

3.37 

3.39 

2.32 

5.66 

2.07 

2.28 

2.  77  . 

3.10 

2.14 

1.55 

3.49 

1.74 

1.96 

Parkersbms,  W.  Ya_. 

3.19 

8.22 

1.55 

3.08 

5.34 

5.71 

2.24 

2.48 

3.83 

3.17 

1.91 

4.1-1 

4.70 

Charlotte,  N.C 

4.29 

3.70 

2.  78 

5.67 

1.66 

3.08 

3.82 

5.  45 

6.81 

5.22 

5.  24 

3.67 

3.98 

Charleston.  S.  C 

3.  45 

.99 

2.10 

7.44 

1.34 

2.  69 

1.  13 

1.68 

1.80 

1.58 

2.48 

2.21 

3.24 

Atlanta,  Ga..-._ 

8.31 

5.  76 

1.35 

6.19 

2.53 

5.11 

9.12 

5.40 

7.69 

3.53 

5.  03 

1.  94 

4.54 

Thomasville,  Ga 

4.13 

I.  «S 

4.89 

9.70 

2.  03 

6.61 

3.73 

2.32 

3.24 

2.39 

2.72 

3.94 

0.50 

Jacksonville,  ?]» 

3.12 

1.53 

3.31 

4.10 

.90 

.41 

2.78 

1.73 

1.21 

2.04 

3.21 

1.37 

5.09 

Miami.  Fla. - 

2  73 

4.42 

1.35 

?..  64 

1.  44 

.11 

.85 

1.07 

.41 

.73 

.  55 

.21 

2.80 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

s.m 

9.02 

2.37 

3.85 

5.84 

4.74 

4.30 

1.44 

3.48 

1.72 

2.07 

4.64 

4.09 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

2.45 

5.  66 

1.61 

2.52 

2.40 

2.55 

2.60 

.63 

1.96 

1.53 

1.52 

2.61 

3.33 

3£vansville,  Ind 

3.  8S 

10.27 

1.92 

6.  65 

8.73 

4.93 

5.00 

1.  IS 

3.6-1 

1.80 

1.47 

5.43 

3.  W 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

2.81 

7.(53 

2.76 

3.31 

6.  55 

3.40 

2.89 

.91 

2.01 

2.86 

1.26 

2.73 

3. 13 

Chicago,  111 

2.00 

1.33 

3.01 

1.90 

4.84 

1.  55 

4.  12 

•    .20 

1.11 

.97 

1. 16 

.92 

1.32 

Peoria,  Ilk: 

2.  20 

2.18 

1.93 

1.S9 

5.95 

i.  86 

1.58 

.07 

.93 

1.39 

1.69 

1.10 

1.72 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.. 

2.78 

1.86 

3.24 

1.  57 

3.  90 

1.40 

3,  24 

.30 

1.19 

.59 

.71 

1.25 

2.00 

Marquette,  Mica 

2.04 

2.03 

2.63 

2.41 

3.  06 

1.20 

4.77 

2.21 

1.84 

2.28 

1.94 

2.84 

3.65 

Madison,  Wis 

1.56 

1.04 

.70 

2.  05 

3.  07 

1.04 

2.09 

.20 

.84 

.  2° 

.63 

1.25 

.58 

Duluth,  Mien .. 

.98 

.75 

1.75 

1.84 

3.48 

.8* 

.94 

.46 

1.13 

!l8 

.51 

1.60 

.25 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

.90 

.33 

1.05 

1.19 

2.60 

1.  79 

.51 

.  44 

1.80 

.69 

.90 

1.12 

.97 

Des  Moines.  Iowa 

1.  21 

1.10 

.85 

1.96 

2.  66 

.53 

.78 

!os 

.44 

.59 

.85 

.88 

1.02 

Dubuque,  Iowa. 

1.49 

1.11 

.78 

2.01 

2.46 

.85 

1.83 

.17 

.63 

.  18 

1.18 

.63 

.63 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

2.27 

4.34 

2.21 

2.83 

8.  63 

1.  72 

1.31 

.13 

1.  85 

1.10 

.74 

2.08 

1.15 

Springfield.  Mo. 

2.06 

3.40 

1.80 

2.35 

9.  31 

1.46 

1.96 

.34 

2.  36 

1.33 

1.38 

3.43 

1.30 

BiSTTiarck,  N.  Dak 

.54 

.37 

.25 

.08 

.81 

.65 

.02 

.09 

.52 

.  12 

.34 

.29 

.04 

Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak. 

.60 

.38 

.61 

.11 

.71 

.55 

.24 

.22 

.74 

!l3 

.58 

.42 

.35 

Pierre,  Si.  Dak 

.4(1 

T. 

.43 

.73 

1.06 

.84 

1.08 

.04 

.16 

.21 

.68 

.14 

.15 

North  Platte,  Note... 

.47 

.16 

.18 

.51 

.85 

.74 

.54 

.03 

.07 

.68 

.66 

.11 

.08 

Omaha,  Nebr... 

.  05 

.m 

.56 

1.87 

2.20 

.58 

.65 

.10 

.28 

.48 

.94 

.  87 

.02 

■  Concordia,  Kar.s 

.72 

.55 

.17 

.  76 

1.34 

.00 

.85 

.02 

.12 

.50 

.38 

.01 

.95 

Dodge  City,  Kans 

.  47 

.28 

.18 

1.  08 

.59 

.22 

.80 

.06 

.07 

.24 

.45 

.03 

.17 

Iola,  Kans.  ._  

.98 
5.  21 

.86 
7.71 

.39 

1.60 

h.  69 

5. 13 

7. 16 

.48 
5.37 

.90 
6.02 

.02 
3.  77 

.76 
6.  01 

1.77 
1.84 

.  96 
2.26 

1.16 
5.05 

.81 

Memphis,  Tern 

6.15 

Nashville,  Tenn    

4.  85 

12.  30 

1.5y 

5.89 

7.62 

7.  27 

7.43 

4.71 

7.35 

3.11 

2.90 

5.89 

6.40 

Birmingham,  Aisu 

5.  32 

8.25 

1.85 

6.  44 

5.  40 

6.  79 

8.  91 

0.  21 

5.  37 

3.  72 

6.20 

3.82 

5.42 

4.29 

1.98 

7.  54 

3.  CO 

3.04 

3.87 

6.  57 

11.70 

1.89 

6.79 

2.66 

8.21 

New  Orleans,  La 

4.63 

5.71 

1.02 

8.42 

4.  16 

4.  12 

4.  13 

8.03 

5.06 

1.16 

5.  22 

5.26 

6.17 

Snrevcport,  La 

4.42 

4.21 

.73 

4.22 

6.29 

3.29 

?.  07 

3.28 

7.06 

4.18 

5.  73 

4.32 

4.24 

Ainanllo,  Tex 

.00 

.11 

.06 

.72 

.  36 

.69 

1.01 

T. 

1.11 

2.10 

.78 

0 

.13 

Brownsville,  Tex 

i.  35 

2.05 

.10 

3.35 

.19 

.28 

.08 

4.56 

1.  13 

2.26 

1.51 

.13 

3.42 

El  Paso,  Tex 

!si 

.49 

.03 

1.01 

.66 

32 

1.20 

.08 

1.06 

.06 

.30 

.04 

.40 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 

.93 

2.30 

.43 

1.32 

4.01 

i'.4 

J.  30 

°  '"'3 

3.48 

2.87 

1.  83 

4.00 

.89 

Galveston,  Tex 

3.  .12 

2.92 

.34 

4.  52 

.86 

2.21 

.54 

6.  22 

7.  09 

2.77 

4.84 

6.99 

5.  87 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

1.68 

.90 

.09 

.  53 

2.25 

.95 

.10 

3.  78 

3.36 

1.40 

1.23 

.46 

.97 

,  Oklahoma  Citv,  Okla. 

1.34 

.56 

.  05 

.78 

4.28 

.37 

.95 

.29 

2.  06 

2.29 

1.15 

2.74 

.18 

.  Little  Rock,  Ark 

4.70 

11.29 

1.35 

4.62 

8.  45 

2.  53 

5.51 

2.72 

9.19 

1.  ,12 

1.90 

7.42 

3.  56 

Havre,  Mont 

.09 

1.46 

.64 

.m 

1.75 

.97 

1.19 

.  10 

1.14 

.12 

.42 

1.12 

.48 

Kalispoll,  Moat 

1.  59 

2.59 

1.31 

1.10 

1.95 

1.05 

1.82 

.72 

.35 

1.29 

.74 

1.07 

.91 

Cheyenne,  Yt'yo 

.40 

.  55 

.10 

.08 

.  63 

.30 

.47 

T. 

.20 

1.  47 

.47 

.00 

.38 

•  Sheridan,  Yt'yo 

.90 

1.91 

.35 

2.08 

.92 

.84 

2.'?1 

.33 

.81 

.  54 

1.27 

.57 

.08 

iPueblo.  Cole 

.35 

.31 

.18 

.18 

.22 

.22 

.61 

.03 

.29 

.  30 

.39 

T. 

.11 

:  Banta  Fc,  N.  Mes 

.  59 

.57 

.19 

3.9.) 

3.02 

.  55 

1.63 

.12 

.31 

1.  35 

.64 

.12 

.13 

1.17 
.  73 

.38 
.32 

.30 

1.42 

L12 

2.34 
3.47 

2.20 
1.06 

1.14 
.11 

.  22 

1.42 

.44 

.13 

1.27 

1.29 

1.72 

.28 
1.40 

0 

Modona,  T'tah 

.17 

!  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

1.  35 

.81 

3.08 

.72 

1.96 

.01 

3.89 

T. 

1.24 

1.  44 

1.42 

1.80 

.49 

Winnemueca,  Nev 

1 .  04 

.59 

1.99 

.49 

2.21 

.  «0 

1.04 

.10 

.39 

.46 

1.15 

.91 

.  .06 

1.34 

1.06 

1.06 

1.63 

1.10 

2  2? 

.85 

.66 

1.  67 

.5*0 

1.62 

.40 

Seattle,  Wash.     

4.  84 
2.01 

4.89 
2.52 

9.82 
2.62 

6.35 

4.32 
2.  70 

2  02 
1.  05 

2.  94 

2,23 

7.95 
2.  12 

3.  92 
1.  55 

5.  66 
1.87 

1.89 

1.64 

7.51 
1.85 

4.10 

■  "Walla  Waiia,  Wash... 

1.10 

;  Portland,  Oreg__ 

6.  59 

6.25 

1.1.53 

5.  90 

5.  06 

2.54 

4.  68 

9.08 

4.84 

7.82 

3.08 

9.  57 

3.94 

iRoseburg,  Oreg _. 

5.  70 

5.76 

■;.  19 

2.93 

6.15 

2.  25 

3.56 

7.33 

1.51 

4.  12 

3.68 

5.  60 

1.43 

Eureka,  Calif. 

7.03 
1.60 

8.10 
1.22 

9.75 
4.94 

9.75 
2.78 

13.  02 

5.  17 

5.53 
1.40 

2.56 
.47 

7.84 
.40 

1.87 
.69 

8.37 
2.  63 

2.54 
2.40 

3.8b 
1.10 

1.95 

Fresno,  Gaiif 

.54 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 

2.84 

2.01 

10.35 

5.42 

13.  30 

2.  OS 

.  50 

.96 

.50 

3.22 

4.84 

1.76 

.36 

1  Sacramento,  Calif 

3.  69 

2.52 

5.97 

3.76 

9.  35 

1.30 

!97 

1.77 

.29 

4.61 

2.16 

2.05 

1.89 

San  Diego,  Calif 

2.00 

1.19 

3.59 

4.91 

7.  56 

4.32 

1.64 

.61 

.43 

2.02 

3.45 

1.34 

.26 

San  Franciseo,  Calif.. 

i 

4.33 

3.84 

9.76 

6.74 

14.59 

1.83 

.81 

2.57 

.26 

6.30 

2.41 

2.84 

2.75 

1  Normals  aro  based  on  records  of  20  or  more  years  of  observations. 
T=Trace,  indicates  an  amount  too  small  to  measure. 
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Table  781. — Precipitation:    Normal '  and  total  precipitation  at  selected  points  in 
the  United  States,  191S-19S4— Continued 


Station 


Nor- 
ms) 1 
for 
Feb. 


February  total  precipitation 


1913     1914     1915     1916     1917     1918     1919     1920     1921     1922     1923    1924 


Greenville,  Me 

Boston,  Mass* - 

Bnffl:ilo,N.  Y 

Cantoa,  N.Y._ 

Trenton,  N.  J 

Pittftbargb,  Pa_ 

Beranten,  Pa 

Washington,.  1).  C ... 

Lynchburg,  Va 

Norfolk,  Vii 

PatirersbHrg,  W".  V». 

Charlotte,  N.  C 

Charleston,  8.  C 

AttaBta,  On 

Tbomasville,  G& 

Jacksonville,  Fin 

Miami,  1'la 

Ciaclnnali,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio- 

Evansvilie,  Ind 

Indianapolis,  lied 

Chicago,  111 ... 

Peoria,  IU 

Grand  liapids,  Mich 

Marquette,  Mieh 

Madison,  Wis 

Duluth,  Mian 

St.  Paid,  Minn. 

Dos  Meincs,  Iowa... 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

St.  Loais,  Mo 

Springfield,  Mo.:. 

Bramarek,  N.  Dak 

Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak 

Pierre,  S.  Dak 

North  Platte,  Nebr... 

Omaha,  Nebr. 

Concordia,  Kans 

Bodge  City,.  Kans... 

Iola,  Kans. 

Memphis*  Tenn 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Mobile,  Ala 

New  OrlaanSj  La 

Shreveport,  La 

Amariao,Tei 

Brownsville,  Tex 

Bl  Paso,  Tex 

Port  Worth,  Tox 

Galveston,  Tex 

San  Antonio*  Tex 

OkJahomaCity,  Okla. 

Little  Bock,  Ark 

Havim,  Mont 

Kalispell,  Mont 

Chevnne,  Wyo 

Sheridan,  Wyo 

Pueblo,  Colo. 

Santa  Pe,  N.  Mex 

Phoenix,  Ariz 

Madi'oa,  Utah 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Winaeimicca,  Nev 

Boise,  Idaho...., 

Seattle,  Wash 

Walla  Walla,  Wash.. 

Portland,  Oreg. 

Roseburg,  Crag. 

Eureka,  Calif. 

Fresno,  Calif 

Los  Angeles,  Calif... 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

San  Die®),  Calif 

San  Francisco,  Calif.. 


In. 

%  75 

;  3.44 

2.  85 

2.  57 
3.19 
2.66 
2.72 
3.42 

3.  41) 
3.75 
3.24 
4.39 
3.41 
4.65 
4.48 
3.43 
2.13 
3.  24 
2.  64 
3.06 
3.0b 
2.16 
2.6S 
1.91 
1.72 
1.47 

.99 

.84 

1.08 

1.38 

2.75 

2.  vr 

.50 

.53 

.  44 

.40 

.76 

.75 

.71 

1.11 

4.35 

4.92 

4.75 

5.36 

4.47 

3.61 

.88 

1.27. 

.46 

1.27 

3.10 

1.78 

.98 

1.18 

.47 

1.46 

.56 

.74 

.47 

.84 

.60 

1.20 

1.38 

.93 

1.42 

3.77 

1.58 

5.42 

4.58 

7.03 

1.33 

2.  94 

3.14 

I.  96 

3.70 


In. 
1.  52 
2.99 
1.S4 

1.  43 
2.17 
2.11 
1.60 
1.37 
1.99 
1.97 
1.76 
2.52 
5.  53 
3.30 
6.51 
4.87 
1.86 
1.86 
1.66 

2.  15 
t.  85 
1.97 
3.08 
1.27 

2.  as 

1.12 

1.09 

.71 

.6-5 

.82 

1.20 

2.40 

.03 

.02 

.25 

.94 

.64 

1.30 

.68 

2.93 

5.  £3 

4.71 

6.77 

3.40 

2.19 

3.95 

.55 

1.00 

1.26 

.87 

3.27 

I.  01 

2.72 

3.78 


.74 

.55 

1.09 

1.15 

1.93 

1.  SO 

1.67 

.15 

.20 

1.  34 

1.46 

1.13 

.  57 

.87 

1.71 

9.16 

.  16 

2.40 

.43 


Til. 
1.32 
3.07 
1.95 
1.  16 
3.  00 
3.  '3 
5.23 
3.05 
2.77  , 

3.  67  : 
3.74 

4.  83  : 
6.  87 
3.34  l 

12.12  : 
4.55  i 
1.21  j 
4.80  j 
1.84  | 
4.66  ! 
2.92  : 

.93  j 
■1.36  i 

.75  | 
1.55  I 

.92  | 

.64  i 

.49  j 
1.24  j 
1.16 
4.  63 
2.26 

.36 

.16 

1.  35 
.96 
.87 
.  82 
.47 

3.  f.O 
3.15 

2.  03 
2.66 
7.  69 
6.  43 

4.  85 
.10 

2.28 
.53 
1.17 

3.  31 
1.38 

.86 
2.85 
I.  04 
1.68 

.23 
1.25 

.36 

.63 

.7! 

.98 

.98 

.51 

.98 
1.93 
1.69 

4.  19 
2.2! 
4.  26 
1.31 
7.64 
2.  96 
1.P0 
5.04 


In. 

4.36 
3.47 

2.30 
2.43 
4.40 

2.24 

2.  70 

3.  60 
2.  88 
1.71 

1.  bS 

2.  S9 

a  53 

4.  50 

3.  14 
2.  44 
3.01 

.94 
2.02 
1.24 
1.01 

1.  92 
2.71 

2.  59 
2.47 
2.30 

1.  .50 
2.21 
3.20 
2.48 
2.30 
2.66 

.03 
.21 
1.81 
1.11 
%  & 

2.  34 
1.37 
4.26 

3.  31 
1.01 
1.  96 
4.91 
4.23 

4.  15 
1.S8 

.04 

.59 

2.18 

2.65 

1.81 

3.10 

2.52 

.44 

1.01 

.67 

.17 

.57 

.77 

1.  21 

2.56 

2.00 

1.13 

1.95 

2.76 

1.79 

3.07 

3.  S3 

12.  E9 

3.  47 

5.  69 
4.26 
3.  62 
7.38 


In. 

3.34 

5.  18 

3.64 

4.12 

3.16 

2.01 

4.  48 

2.  84 

2.  S2 

4.03 

2.75 

5.87 

1.47 

3.19 

1.88 

.  1!) 

3.89 

1.  73 

1.  52 

1.64 

).  16 

.87 

.29 

.74 

1.31 

.38 

.30 

.39 

.61 

.76 

1.78 

.57 

.39 

.32 

.31 

.81 

.54 

.41 

.06 

.97 

2.27 

1.19 

3.  23 

3.20 

2.78 

.01 

.02 

.08 

.02 

.01 

.19 

.01 

.39 

2.05 

.47 

1.06 

.30 

1.  17 

T. 

.20 

.13 

.52 

1.  18 

1.44 

3.21 

6.86 

3.34 

7.  87 

5.01 

5.18 

1.  67 

1.32 

2.45 

.66 

3.77 


In. 

1.90 
2.  67 
1.97 
1.63 
1.47 
.89 
1.  84 

i.  m 

1.66 

1.  88 

2.44 

3.78 

2.07 

5.  81 

3.74 

1.  46 

.45 

1.50 

1.22 

l.U 

1.  15 

.67 

.27 

.07 

1.59 

.64 

.81 

.44 

.52 

.17 

.35 

.47 

.44 

.68 

.35 

.35 

.28 

.07 

.04 

.07 

1.97 

2.76 

5.  89 

4. 95 

3.19 

2.10 

.22 

.20 

T. 

1.47 

2.51 

.49 

.84 

1.72 

.90 

1.82 

.£0 

.37 

.49 

.23 

.95 

.83 

1.22 

.20 

1.2! 

1.43 

1.12 

3.32 

1.  90 

5.10 

1.07 

4.49 

4.97 

1.84 

3.81  | 


In. 

2.47 

2.30 

2.  46 

3.73 

1.84 

1.87 

1.26 

.83 

.  53 

.26 

2.81 

1.62 

1.31 

1.82 

2.27 

.21 

2.  5 1 

1.61 

1.48 

.38 

2.49 

2.81 

1.64 

3.81 

2.  !2 
1.30 

.28 

.69 

1.45 

1.37 

2.09 

.64 

.29 

.14 

.63 

.28 

1.05 

.63 

.29 

.91 

2.24 

1.  54 

1.94 

3.  33 
2.21 

.16 

.26 

.81 

.01 

.01 

1.11 

1.10 

.07 

.98 

.40 

.90 

.89 

.19 

.79 

1.14 

.45 

.97 

1.41 

.79 

.88 

4.81 

1.30 

6.77 

4.86 

6.29 

4.  59 
6.  14 
3.36 
1.52 
5.79 


In. 
2.27 
2.66 
1.  61 
1.  65 

3.  25 

1.  58 

2.  13 
2.01 
2.  23 
2.15 
1.76 
4.85 
5.  51 

4.  41 
8.8(5 
3.77 
3  20 
1.05 
1.11 
!.  30 
1.21 
2.7s 
2.32 
•t.  16 

1.  50 
2.12 

.94 
2.52 
3.06 
2.87 
1.54 
2.44 
.63 
.  78 
1.2!) 
1.50 
2.07 

2.  36 
1.50 

.95 

2.  6S 

2.19 

5.22 

7.  49 

6.52 

3.46 

.73 

1.08 

.20 

2.C3 

2.43 

1.56 

1.52 

3.55 

.97 

1.69 

.  26 

.20 

.86 

.69 

.75 

1.19 

2.11 

1.62 

1.79 

3.77 

1.93 

8.36 

8.05 

8.18 

1.36 

1.02 

6.29 

1.46 

9.31 


i 


In. 

4.52 

5.  88 
2.  35 
2.21 
4.27 
1.62 
4.74 
3.47 
4.03 

6.  33 
2.16 
3.54 
2.  CI 
5.  67 
5.77 
9.  16 
1.  60 
t.  30 
1.12 

.82 
1.35 
.13 
.27 
.85 
i.  05 
.51 
.45 
.57 
.  74 
.47 
.74 
42 
'.2(1 
.12 


.83 
.73 
.09 

.  15 

2.07 

1.92 

3.06 

4.  S3 

3.  60 

1.43 

.18 

.75 

.83 

.70 

1.80 

.27 

.19 

1.16 

.42 

.26 

.  69 

.94 

.39 

1.12 

1.46 

1.67 

1.14 

.24 

.35 

.34 

.10 

.16 

.17 

2.11 

1.54 

2.37 

.81 

2.87 

1.23 


In. 
2.22 
2.84 
2.  50 
1.  3!) 
3.44 

1.  SO 
2.81 

2.  29 
2.60 
3.02 
2.  13 
4.  61 
1.26 
7.  37 
1.27 

.62 

1.15 

2.25 

2.  19 

4.  69 

1.28 

.38 

.29 

1.  13 

1.29 

.  32 

.45 

.46 

.  92 

.29 

1.08 

.85 

.15 

.46 

.05 

.34 

.69 

.06 

.69 

.09 

6.  09 

4.70 

7.32 

1.41 

1.94 

1.91 

1.19 

.65 

.20 

2.  62 

.30 

.23 

1.23 

6.86 

.  15 

.66 

.30 

.  11 

.07 

.33 

.11 

.16 

1.06 

.37 

1.23 

4.82 

2.21 

7.21 

4.31 

7.45 

.61 

.8,6 

.54 

.35 

1.38 


In. 
2.77 
2.04 
2.01 
2.92 
2.  25 

1.  57 
1.55 

2.  86 
3.32 

4.  85 
1.57 
7.12 
5.63 
6.  55 
4.64 

5.  56 

3.  !4 
1.68 
1.31 
2.38 
1.46 

.74 

1.  9S 

2.  25 
3. 00 
3.90 

4.  24 
3.69 

.64 

1.44 

1.52 

2.  02 

1.55 

.64 

.49 

.05 

.91 

1.12 

1.73 

1.26 

3.30 

3.89 

5.02 

5.  65 
3.25 
5.40 
1.44 
3.17 

T. 

2.00 

3.03 

1.26 

.64; 

3.90 

.70 

.60 

.85 

.21 

.37 

.51 

.42 

.89 

2.36 

2.10 

1.00 

1.74 

.97 

3.29 

3.70 

9.  75 

2.19 

3.47 

4.18 

1.86 

5.15 


In. 

2.15 
1.4S 
1.24 
1.67 
2.68 
2.  18 
1.  58 
2.19 
2.38 
2.01 
2.33 
4.25 
1.83 
7.47 
3.35 
1.93 
.24 
1.81 
1.39 
4.  45 
1.70 
1.  05 
.83 
.99 
1.21 
.93 
.92 
.50 
.36 
.40 
1.50 
1.27 
•4® 

!o4 

.14 

.08 

..38 

.03 

.43 

4.61 

i38 

5.87 

4.58 

2.33 

6.21 

1.71 

7.04 

1.41 

2.05 

6.09 

5.47 

.20 

6.42 

.32 

.94 

.57 

.59 

.76 

.25 

.46 

.95 

.35 

.  13 

.21 

2.72 

1.80 

1.81 

1.41 

.50 

.74 

.75 

.30 

1.  53 

.77 


.28 

.71 

1.18 

2.52 

3.44 

5.89 

4.37 

5.  53 

3.83 

.56 

.87 

.13 

1.  97 

5  67 

3.02 

.54 

1.64 

.43 

.51 

1.11 

L09 

.12 

.24 

T. 

.09 

.78 

.57 

1.13 

5.68 

1.96 

5.21 

1.S8 

3.19 

.31 

.03 

2.00 


1  Normals  are  based  on  records  of  20  or  more  years  of  observations. 
T= Trace,  indicates  an  amount  too  small  to  measure 
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Table  781. — Precipitation:    Normal1  and  total  precipitation  at  selected  points  in 
the  United  States,  1918-1924 — Continued 


- 

Nor- 

March total  precipitation 

Station 

mal 
for 

Mar. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

Qreenvillo,  Me... 

3.76 

5.29 

4.15 

0.24 

2.35 

3.90 

2.19 

4.03 

2.85 

1.95 

2.96 

3.02 

1.36 

Boston,  Mass.    .. 

4.08 
2.62 

4.81 
3.60 

4.16 
4.18 

T. 
1.38 

3.20 
3.62 

3.73 
2.68 

3.19 
2.45 

4.11 
2.47 

3.72 
1.67 

1.92 
3.40 

4.35 
3.61 

2.49 
1.70 

2.04 

Buffalo,  N.Y _. 

1.41 

Canton,  N.Y. 

2.84 

5.24 

3.03 

.51 

1.60 

1.98 

1.37 

3.97 

2.26 

3.32 

3.21 

2.07 

.95 

Trenton,  N  J 

4.04 
3.01 

4.77 
4.37 

3.28 
2.12 

1.37 
1.26 

2.61 
3.63 

3.45 
3.36 

2.02 
1.25 

4.64 
1.89 

3.81 

1.77 

2.42 
3.36 

3.89 
5.84 

3.70 
2.15 

2.12 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

4.15 

Scranton,  Pa. 

3.12 

6.  0O 

6.05 

1.21 

5.74 

2.99 

2.23 

3.02 

3.50 

3.17 

4.02 

1.66 

.93 

Washington,  D.  C 

3.85 

4.67 

2.27 

1.07 

2.80 

5.12 

6.04 

4.02 

2.39 

2.76 

4.74 

4.47 

6.17 

Lynchburg,  Va 

3.81 

5.50 

2.24 

1.14 

1.32 

4.97 

2.41 

3.02 

2.82 

1.75 

7.50 

5.91 

2.77 

Norfolk,  Va 

4.28 

1.99 

3.77 

1.14 

1.68 

4.60 

3.68 

3.36 

2.39 

1.50 

4.95 

'6.12 

3.16 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va_. 

3.82 

4.13 

2.19 

1.42 

4.48 

4.46 

3.54 

2.37 

2.92 

4.49 

6.06 

3.35 

3.37 

Charlotte,  N.  C 

4.67 

5.80 

1.56 

3.44 

1.38 

6.42 

2.33 

2.70 

7.11 

1.84 

6.32 

5.84 

2.40 

Charleston,  S.  C 

3.72 

3.80 

2.34 

2.83 

1.96 

3.06 

1.65 

4.05 

4.65 

2.66 

3.15 

2.38 

3.68 

Atlanta,  Ga _. 

6.78 
6.09 

9.14 
5.83 

3.17 
1.22 

2.01 
3.17 

1.84 
1.62 

9.15 
1.98 

.89 
1.41 

3.68 
7.36 

10.95 
3.21 

1.64 
3.30 

10.30 
4.12 

5.14 
5.23 

1.86 

Thomasville,  Ga 

2.15 

Jacksonville,  Fla . 

3.62 

5.87 

1.84 

2.47 

.59 

1.81 

2.31 

3.24 

.82 

.57 

3.69 

1.15 

7.18 

Miami,  Fla  .....     . 

2.61 
3.64 

4.39 
9.09 

.99 
2.40 

1.57 
1.64 

.28 
3.34 

3.03 
4.06 

1.48 
2.28 

9.74 
5.27 

.06 
4.20 

5.16 
6.60 

.13 
6.56 

.58 
3.50 

.46 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

4.16 

Cleveland,  Ohio  . 

2.79 

8.31 

2.10 

.92 

2.29 

2.14 

2.38 

2.67 

1.49 

4.39 

4.02 

1.89 

1.65 

Evansville,  Ind 

4.00 

8.71 

3.12 

1.08 

2.66 

3.03 

.95 

5.06 

6.10 

4.52 

8.20 

2.48 

1.76 

Indianapolis,  Ind    _  . 

4.01 

7.76 

1.82 

1.47 

2.44 

4.76 

1.58 

6.72 

.66 

7.25 

7.16 

4.41 

4.72 

Chicago,  111 

2.55 
2.96 

3.44 
3.46 

1.87 
1.60 

.60 
.67 

2.48 
2.33 

2.11 

2.26 

2.05 
.91 

4.32 
■4/52 

4.57 
5.84 

4.00 
4.89 

5.58 
5.09 

3.05 
4.08 

3.70 

Peoria,  111 

2.28 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich— 
Marquette,  Mich 

2.52 

3.57 

1.59 

1.13 

3.16 

1.87 

2.37 

4.93 

3.42 

4.77 

3.18 

2.36 

2.08 

2.08 

4.46 

2.03 

1.60 

3.36 

2.97 

1.13 

.92 

3.34 

2.95 

2.72 

3.24 

2.80 

2.21 

2.41 

1.15 

.87 

2.93 

2.00 

2.17 

2.17 

4.07 

1.81 

2.01 

4.14 

2.81 

Duluth,  Minn 

1.55 

3.25 

1.56 

.36 

2.48 

4.97 

.50 

1.16 

2.28 

1.76 

2.60 

1.28 

.42 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

1.60 

1.74 

.93 

.99 

1.26 

2.09 

.88 

.81 

2.91 

2.51 

1.41 

1.33 

2.83 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

1.65 

3.03 

1.18 

1.16 

.60 

2.30 

.29 

3.67 

2.92 

1.07 

2.26 

4.34 

3.10 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

2.21 

2.81 

1.74 

1.14 

3.91 

1.56 

2.12 

2.24 

3.04 

2.06 

1.66 

2.93 

2.85 

St.  Louis.  Mo  

3.43 

7.97 

1.25 

.44 

1.83 

1.80 

.67 

1.72 

3.97 

6.14 

4.84 

4.26 

3.24 

Springfield,  Mo 

4.07 

5.09 

3.37 

2.23 

2.42 

2.31 

1.33 

2.23 

4.90 

7. 36 

6.45 

2.40 

2.77 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak 

1.04 

.49 

1.23 

.35 

3.27 

.60 

.85 

1.17 

1.21 

1.00 

.70 

.28 

.68 

Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak.. 

1.01 

.54 

.76 

.09 

1.09 

.30 

.22 

1.49 

.36 

.71 

.62 

.76 

.42 

Pierre,  B  Dak 

1.33 

.84 

.79 

.58 

.38 

.53 

1.47 

1.30 

1.78 

.49 

.56 

.68 

1.40 

North  Platte,  Nebr... 

.87 

1.68 

.41 

2.23 

.20 

1.48 

.32 

.44 

.38 

.42 

.47 

.38 

1.93 

Omaha,  Nebr 

1.39 
1.48 

3.03 
.41 

1.52 
1.05 

1.67 
2.53 

.35 
.37 

1.35 
1.49 

.11 
.77 

1.59 
.90 

.47 
.47 

1.08 

.47 

1.47 
2.59 

3.96 
1.32 

1.93 

Concordia,  Kans 

2.56 

Dodge  City,  Kans 

.88 

.23 

.09 

.64 

.68 

.36 

2.59 

.94 

.43 

.01 

3.76 

.71 

2.77 

Iola,  Kans 

2.35 
5.77 

2.13 

4.78 

2.12 
3.91 

2.25 
3.03 

2.10 
2.22 

3.55 
7.51 

1.96 
.70 

1.06 
12.41 

5.36 
4.72 

3.60 
7.41 

7.71 
8,24 

3.69 
7.03 

1.57 

Memphis,  Tenn 

2.32 

Nashville,  Tenn 

5.44 

4.54 

4.33 

2.14 

3.60 

8.06 

1.86 

8.67 

3.25 

5.95 

9.32 

7.69 

1.74 

Birmingham,  Ala 

5.76 

5.96 

5.29 

3.68 

3.01 

11.85 

.32 

5.91 

10.34 

4.88 

7.14 

5.15 

4.10 

Mobile,  Ala 

7.17 
5.30 

10.58 
4.84 

2.00 
4.17 

3.46 
2.31 

3.69 
.64 

2.28 
3.03 

.79 
1.69 

5.09 
3.22 

2.21 
3.28 

6.71 
5.59 

11.46 
8.45 

6.09 
4.56 

1.07 

New  Orleans,  La 

Shreveport,  La 

2.39 

4.52 

4.81 

6.56 

1.92 

1.88 

2.12 

1.14 

3.14 

5.08 

3.87 

9.31 

3.63 

4.32 

.65 

.59 

.15 

1.00 

.57 

.25 

1.06 

1.73 

.51 

.68 

4.06 

2.97 

1.76 

Brownsville,  Tex.  ... 

1.23 

1.86 

1.86 

1.99 

.07 

1.61 

.94 

.44 

.76 

.88 

1.29 

1.32 

.12 

El  Paso,  Tex 

.38 

.29 

.10 

1.34 

.34 

.07 

.08 

.62 

.22 

.94 

.16 

.33 

.41 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 

1.76 

1.04 

2.89 

1.40 

3.68 

2.42 

.93 

3.34 

4.42 

2.67 

1.57 

1.52 

4.68 

Galveston,  Tex 

2.90 

1.43 

4.63 

1.43 

.25 

.91 

1.65 

2.20 

1.77 

3.59 

2.69 

4.63 

1.43 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

1.68 

1.38 

.83 

1.20 

.79 

.16 

1.45 

1.39 

.83 

5.91 

3.29 

3.07 

1.29 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

2.38 

3.11 

1.68 

2.08 

1.66 

1.20 

1.55 

1.88 

4.20 

1.93 

4.37 

2.58 

3.83 

4.94 

4.47 

4.63 

2.94 

1.59 

6.43 

1.49 

6.44 

4.80 

7.03 

8.30 

5.00 

2.70 

.48 
1.08 

.65 
1.73 

.17 
1.17 

.10 
.69 

.59 
2.43 

.18 
1.09 

.51 
.76 

.74 
.45 

.46 
.92 

1.89 
1.55 

.43 

.77 

.11 
.42 

1.01 

Kalispell,  Mont 

.74 

.95 

.33 

.72 

1.61 

.20 

.69 

.19 

1.52 

.66 

.39 

.33 

1.49 

1.71 

Sheridan,  Wyo. 

1.22 

.78 

1.14 

1.40 

.92 

1.31 

3.32 

.43 

.83 

.65 

.34 

1.89 

1.99 

.86 
.73 

.21 
.87 

.32 

.82 

.48 
.70 

.65 
1.36 

.44 
.27 

.35 
1.46 

1.43 
1.70 

.15 

.67 

.20 
.76 

.29 
.44 

.67 
1.28 

1.20 

8anta  Fe,  N.  Mex 

1.12 

Phoenix,  Ariz 

.49 

.07 

.92 

.33 

.37 

.15 

.93 

.97 

1.35 

.03 

.99 

1.08 

.99 

Modena,  Utah 

1.30 

.16 

.15 

.40 

1.50 

.68 

1.60 

.85 

1.84 

1.09 

.45 

.90 

2.84 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

2.00 

2.50 

1.24 

1.48 

3.03 

2.61 

1.81 

.64 

3.81 

1.03 

2.44 

1.67 

2.21 

Winnemucca,  Nev.... 

.95 

.23 

.08 

.49 

.62 

.68 

1.95 

.57 

1.73 

.66 

.79 

.05 

.68 

Boise,  Idaho 

Seattle,  Wash 

1.44 

1.75 

.39 

.78 

.71 

1.75 

1.78 

1.82 

1.89 

.84 

2.36 

.24 

.30 

2.88 

1.55 

1.40 

1.72 

6.45 

2.96 

3.92 

1.84 

2.82 

3.06 

4.45 

1.37 

.42 

Walla  Walla,  Wash... 

1.89 

2.07 

.59 

1.96 

3.46 

.52 

1.26 

1.91 

2.14 

2.24 

.96 

.47 

.62 

Portland,*  Oreg 

4.66 

4.04 

2.28 

2.15 

10.57 

6.33 

3.47 

4.64 

3.94 

4.28 

6.57 

1.83 

1.40 

Roseburg,  Oreg. 

3.98 

2.23 

1.76 

1.76 

4.95 

3.74 

2.57 

4.50 

2.97 

1.71 

4.09 

1.32 

1.84 

Eureka,  Calif.. 

6.97 
1.76 
3.00 

3.61 
.63 
.33 

3.13 
.25 
.68 

1.65 
.52 
.60 

4.83 
1.81 
.90 

5.01 
.56 
.18 

5.84 
4.19 
6.21 

6.25 
1.07 
2.18 

5.79 
3.98 
4.25 

3.04 
1.05 
2.75 

6.43 
1.53 
1.64 

.80 
.06 
.32 

.67 

Fresno,  Calif 

2.89 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 

3.42 

Sacramento,  Calif 

3.01 

1.34 

.59 

1.20 

1.06 

.70 

4.00 

1.60 

3.27 

1.45 

1.29 

.43 

1.19 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

1.70 

.42 

.36 

.33 

.98 

.26 

4.57 

1.83 

2.46 

1.13 

1.34 

.34 

2.41 

San  Francisco,  Calif. . 

3.14 

1.47 

1.09 

3.02 

1.33 

1.42 

2.73 

2.74 

3.25 

2.28 

2.38 

.03 

1.90 

'  Normals  are  based  on  records  of  20  or  more  years  of  observations. 
T=Trace,  indicates  an  amount  too  small  to  measure. 
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Table  781. — Precipitation:    Normal '  and  total  precipitation  at  selected  points  in 
the  United  States,  1918-1924 — Continued 


Nor- 

April total  precipitation 

Station 

mal 
for 

April 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

Greenville,  Me 

2.78 

2.54 

4.51 

3.49 

2.45 

3. 25 

1.66 

2.96 

5.40 

2.61 

2.99 

5.97 

4.45 

Boston,  Mass 

3.  55 
2.45 

4.77 
3.78 

5.87 
3.24 

1.86 
.59 

4.  51 
2.98 

2.72 
2.45 

3.08 
2.41 

2.33 
3.40 

5.68 
2.33 

4.62 
3.62 

2.48 
1.56 

5.26 
1.17 

3.79 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

3.08 

Canton,  N.  Y 

2.26 

3.35 

3.  56 

1.30 

1.83 

1.92 

1.84 

3.39 

3.45 

1.53 

3.46 

2.41 

3.32 

Trenton.N.  3 _ 

3.  29 

5.27 

2.57 

3.04 

2.67 

2.29 

3.25 

2.91 

4.34 

1.86 

1.69 

3.34 

5.99 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

2.90 

2.  53 

3.98 

1.27 

2.54 

2.20 

2.73 

3.07 

4.42 

1.66 

3.  56 

3.82 

3.09 

Scranton,  Pa     

2.  05 
3.25 

3.63 
5.  86 

3.89 
3.  20 

1.65 
.90 

4.19 
2.96 

1.06 
2.  16 

3.88 
6.58 

2.71 
3.72 

2.53 
4.69 

2.88 
2.93 

3.44 
1.05 

2.92 
3.94 

3.30 

Washington,  D.  C— 

5.39 

Lynchburg,  Va _. 

3.17 

3.60 

1.70 

.87 

1.94 

3.10 

4.97 

2.18 

3.  53 

.2.76 

1.53 

2.71 

3.35 

Norfolk,  Va.__ 

3.79 
2.91 

.79 
1.81 

1.88 
4.38 

.91 
2.02 

1.95 
2.84 

2.  61 
4.29 

4.81 
4.47 

1.61 
2.09 

4.  25 
6.38 

3.02 
2.  50 

1.88 
3.81 

3.59 
3.47 

2.89 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va.. 

3.24 

Charlotte,  N.  C _ 

3.44 

2.72 

2.99 

.63 

2.15 

2.54 

5.47 

3.90 

5.40 

1.99 

6.59 

4.23 

6.78 

Charleston,  S.  C 

2.99 

1.40 

2.77 

1.13 

2.35 

.97 

2.49 

.73 

7.40 

2.00 

1.50 

1.06 

5.78 

Atlanta,  Oa  .  

3.03 
3.65 

.84 
1.38 

3.16 
1.78 

.35 
.57 

1.51 
2.47 

3.17 
1.55 

6.98 
5.02 

4.18 
2.78 

5.  32 
7.22 

3.31 
3.09 

4.34 
.64 

3.82 
3.88 

7.76 

Thomasville,  Ga _ 

5.06 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

2.72 

1.32 

.30 

.19 

.46 

.82 

5.96 

1.26 

3.42 

1.43 

1.39 

.98 

3.00 

Miami,  Fla__ _ 

3.33 

3.78 

5.24 

1.32 

.39 

3.74 

4.49 

3.07 

3.15 

2.63 

.54 

2.15 

3.40 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

2.95 

3.84 

3.07 

.84 

2.51 

4.07 

3.38 

3.29 

5.78 

3.19 

4.32 

2.96 

2.40 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

2.31 

2.47 

4.28 

.65 

2.43 

3.24 

2.55 

2.96 

5.01 

2.58 

2.10 

2.21 

2.85 

Evansville,  Ind 

3.46 

3.19 

2.83 

.40 

1.99 

5.12 

5.26 

3.71 

2.93 

3.42 

4.07 

4.54 

3.49 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

3.47 

3.01 

3.21 

.99 

1.81 

4.25 

5.36 

3.35 

7.26 

3.73 

8.55 

1.94 

3.28 

Chicago,  111.  .... 

2.88 
3.28 

1.91 
3.54 

1.07 
2.10 

1.02 
1.60 

1.60 
1.60 

2.  58 
4.54 

3.  41 
3.70 

3.16 
2.35 

4.71 
6.12 

4.47 
6.36 

3.70 
3.  C2 

1.38 
1.95 

.84 

Peoria,  111 

2.13 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich  . 

2.45 

2.46 

1.97 

.85 

2.  .52 

4.03 

2.22 

2.60 

2.95 

4.39 

4.50 

2.19 

3.29 

Marquette,  Mich 

1.99 

3.00 

0.80 

.99 

3.51 

1.75 

1.37 

3.24 

2.28 

4.10 

3.79 

1.43 

1.57 

Madison,  "Wis.  ._    _ 

2.38 

1.54 

1.84 

.92 

3.51 

3.29 

2.63 

2.90 

3.43 

5.16 

3.39 

2.69 

3.25 

Duluth,  Minn 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

2.14 

1.75 

2.90 

1.23 

3.27 

1.39 

2.02 

1.82 

1.41 

2.10 

2.83 

1.11 

2.96 

2.33 

1.62 

3.73 

2.75 

3.03 

1.65 

.94 

3.98 

2.21 

2.46 

1.55 

2.20 

3.32 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

2.98 

3.41 

1.52 

1.36 

2.44 

5.52 

1.81 

5.30 

4.09 

3.72 

2.84 

1.76 

.78 

Dubuque,  Iowa . .  _  _ 

2.92 

1.70 

1.53 

.38 

2.  69 

2.05 

2.16 

4.47 

3.91 

4.70 

2.89 

1.48 

1.12 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

3.52 

3.57 

1.92 

1.20 

1.78 

4.64 

7.09 

1.76 

3.43 

7.01 

7.40 

3.20 

1.90 

Springfield,  Mo...  - 

3.86 

2.05 

3.  63 

2.78 

5. 15 

4.  63 

4.25 

3.55 

1.53 

4.79 

4.94 

3.33 

3.22 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak  __. 

1.88 

55 

.92 

1.04 

.05 

1.87 

2.13 

.1.71 

.45 

2.40 

.08 

2.01 

1.90 

Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak  . 

2.03 

.83 

1.21 

1.10 

1.09 

1.40 

2.86 

1.14 

.54 

2.17 

.48 

1.44 

4.96 

Pierre,  S.  Dak _ 

1.98 

1.17 

1.78 

2.63 

1.06 

2.39 

2.60 

2.98 

3.37 

1.33 

.59 

1.54 

.99 

North  Platte,  Nebr... 

2.15 

2.07 

1.48 

7.10 

.72 

1.95 

2.  51 

2.21 

3.42 

1.30 

2.01 

2.02 

.20 

Omaha,  Nebr...  .    _ 

3.01 
2.42 

3.00 
2.46 

3.13 
1.00 

.81 
2.47 

1.72 
1.82 

3.96 
2.  GO 

1.57 
3.51 

4.66 
4.20 

3.39 
2.82 

2.13 
2.79 

2.12 
2.33 

1.57 
3.20 

.94 

Concordia,  Kans 

1.38 

Dodge  City,  Kans 

1.87 

2.12 

1.28 

2.28 

2.84 

1.45 

1.S8 

1.05 

1.75 

2.73 

4.24 

2.13 

2.34 

Iola,  Kans... _._ 

2.79 

1.30 

1.68 

5.56 

3.83 

4.61 

4.60 

4.37 

2.01 

2.86 

9.26 

2.66 

2.77 

Memphis,  Tenn 

4.83 

5.40 

2.90 

1.67 

2.32 

4.13 

4.57 

3.17 

7.75 

11.  64 

3.21 

6.55 

4.74 

Nashville,  Tenn 

4.36 

1.  65 

3.83 

.72 

2.49 

4.05 

3.39 

2.66 

8.58 

3.50 

4.53 

4.26 

3.55 

Birmingham,  Ala 

3.67 

2.28 

4.46 

1.05 

2.14 

4.52 

7.17 

1.55 

10.71 

4.81 

6.64 

7.58 

5.62 

Mobile,  Ala 

4.36 
4.91 

4.16 
4.90 

1.77 
5.34 

.14 
.04 

6.64 
2.  55 

2.50 
4.11 

11.11 
10.73 

8.84 
7.88 

5.89 
7.84 

4.43 
4.87 

.92 
3.81 

4.39 

4.48 

4.10 

New  Orleans,  La 

3.10 

Shreveport,  La 

4.58 

4.17 

3.35 

6.42 

4.61 

3.34 

5.28 

3.  93 

4.01 

6.24 

6.97 

4.40 

2.87 

Amarillo,  Tex 

1.72 

1.76 

.95 

5.05 

1.71 

.71 

.48 

2.56 

.64 

.39 

3.25 

3.22 

.87 

Brownsville,  Tex 

1.33 

.38 

1.16 

1.04 

1.28 

.43 

2.59 

2.39 

0 

.52 

1.52 

.35 

.11 

El  Paso,  Tex 

.23 

.14 

.47 

.20 

.20 

T 

0 

.65 

.03 

.01 

.28 

.04 

.32 

Port  Worth,  Tex 

2.65 

2.47 

5.99 

4.98 

6.99 

4.11 

6.21 

2.06 

.51 

1.99 

17.64 

5.30 

2.33 

Galveston,  Tex.;. 

3.13 

2.46 

8.54 

3.37 

1.37 

1.45 

6.63 

2.17 

.70 

2.47 

1.06 

4.45 

1.14 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

2.94 

1.32 

5.26 

11.64 

1.85 

.28 

5.14 

3.  60 

1.09 

2.78 

5.46 

3.24 

3.36 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

2.80 

1.88 

2.41 

7.50 

3.15 

2.11 

2.45 

5.04 

2.11 

2.39 

7.67 

4.27 

3.67 

11.46 

5.19 

2.92 

2.61 

3.91 

8.42 

4.09 

0.59 

7.40 

3.55 

7.69 

5.  43 

Havre,  Mont 

1.01 

1.35 

.04 

.24 

.69 

1.35 

.35 

.29 

2.65 

.92 

1.11 

1.24 

1.00 

Kalispell,  Mont 

1.06 

.86 

1.21 

1.16 

.73 

1.26 

.63 

.24 

1.48 

1.17 

1.86 

.41 

.01 

Cheyenne,  Wyo_ 

1.85 

1.35 

2.58 

3.29 

.48 

1.75 

3.92 

1.23 

3.97 

2.00 

3.23 

3.26 

1.41 

Sheridan,  Wyo 

1.67 

.62 

2.75 

1.79 

2.71 

1.12 

3.74 

1.16 

3.45 

.62 

3.47 

2.47 

1.92 

Pueblo,  Colo 

1.43 
.86 

.47 
1.32 

3.64 
.44 

3.07 
4.82 

2.02 
2.59 

1.39 
.15 

1.31 
.72 

2.83 
1.94 

.86 
.73 

.79 

.55 

1.21 
1.43 

.54 
1.60 

.49 

Santa  Fe,  N.Mex 

1.26 

Phoenix,  Ariz 

.43 

.51 

.10 

.88 

.15 

1.22 

.02 

.17 

0 

.02 

.24 

.05 

.22 

Modena,  Utah.. 

.79 

.37 

2.17 

2.38 

.23 

1.17 

.35 

.27 

.44 

1.33 

1.02 

1.22 

.53 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah . 

2.26 

1.95 

2.84 

1.88 

.88 

1.49 

.59 

2.50 

3.16 

2.65 

3.06 

3.56 

.91 

Winnemucca,  Nev 

.88 

1.00 

1.32 

2.33 

.19 

.68 

.52 

.49 

.80 

.06 

.55 

.79 

.23 

Boise,  Idaho ... 

1.18 

.95 

1.63 

1.05 

.80 

3.13 

.65 

1.18 

1.32 

.93 

1.51 

1.09 

.54 

Seattlo,  Wash 

2.38 

.83 

3.31 

2.91 

1.98 

4.48 

.96 

3.20 

3.46 

1.76 

2.53 

1.67 

1.13 

Walla  Walla ,  Wash  .. . 

1.70 

1.01 

1.54 

2.35 

1.83 

3.68 

.32 

1.62 

2.80 

.81 

1.34 

1.24 

.13 

Portland,  Oreg..    ... 

3.02 

2.94 

3.08 

2.03 

2.85 

5.36 

1.13 

3.60 

4.75 

2.26 

3.05 

1.90 

.91 

Roseburg,  Oreg 

2.48 

2.05 

2.50 

1.38 

2.28 

3.37 

.71 

2.53 

2.67 

1.38 

2.68 

2.23 

.45 

Eureka,  Calif  . 

3.93 
.71 

3.41 
1.01 

3.27 
.59 

1.38 
.81 

1.98 
.02 

3.78 
.21 

1.07 
T 

4.03 
.00 

3.12 
.49 

1.67 
.15 

2.39 
.10 

2.95 
3.93 

2.85 

Fresno,  Calif 

.54 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 

1.13 

.35 

.47 

.81 

T 

.46 

.15 

1.7 

1.00 

.28 

.10 

1.97 

1.43 

Sacramento,  Calif    , . . 

2.00 

.53 

.70 

.50 

.06 

.62 

1.06 

.11 

1.36 

.39 

.40 

2.87 

.30 

San  Diego,  Calif..    . 

.74 

.08 

.85 

1.16 

.01 

1.06 

T 

.30 

.47 

.04 

.17 

1.05 

.77 

San  Francisco,  Calif .. 

.82 

.60 

.99 

.02 

0 

.33 

.60 

.10 

1.36 

.54 

.47 

3.92 

.30 

i  Normals  arc  based  on  records  of  20  or  more  years  of  observations. 
T=Traee,  indicates  an  amount  too  small  to  measure. 
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Table  781. — Precipitation:  Normal1  and  total  precipitation  at  selected  points  in 
the  United  States,  1913-1924 — Continued 


Station 


Nor- 
mal 
for 

May 


May  total  precipitation 


1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

1.33 

1.97 

3.44 

2.50 

5.26 

3.64 

5.34 

.83 

1.10 

2.11 

2.01 

3.00 

1.41 

1.08 

1.19 

3.20 

2.(36 

4.04 

3.03 

.89 

1.03 

2.49 

2.59 

3.34 

2.48 

2.28 

2.20 

3.26 

1.42 

5.  82 

4.27 

1.50 

.79 

6.15 

4  37 

L66 

1.99 

4.72 

3.42 

1.90 

1.  64 

4.  19 

4.09 

2.31 

1.33 

4.50 

3.72 

4.01 

1.96 

5.  92 

9.  50 

0.30 

4.58 

1.75 

8.01 

9.83 

3.36 

4.03 

8.21 

6.00 

7.41 

4.02 

7.18 

8.73 

10.33 

5.60 

9.06 

LI.  4S 

4.36 

2.79 

2.09 

2.34 

1.12 

1.51 

2.42 

2.91 

5.18 

1.58 

2.69 

4.66 

5.04 

1.55 

2.58 

5.86 

1.81 

.80 

3.18 

3.46 

3.03 

2.13 

4.60 

5.15 

1.  92 

1.23 

2.64 

3.70 

.74 

1.67 

3.27 

1.27 

2.51 

5.13 

4.16 

1.90 

4.67 

2.77 

3.28 

1.81 

1.97 

3.38 

2.48 

2.28 

3.14 

3.62 

6.87 

4.78 

2.86 

2.26 

4.79 

1.86 

5.00 

4.29 

1.26 

5.85 

6.53 

4.06 

3.94 

4.55 

1.27 

2.72 

2.65 

1.01 

1.24 

1.03 

2.71 

2.04 

5.11 

4.79 

3.58 

1.43 

3.31 

1.89 

2.53 

4.08 

2.55 

3.18 

2.37 

2.50 

3.50 

2.51 

3.54 

5.48 

3.47 

1.36 

2.77 

7.74 

4.71 

4.85 

3.70 

5.33 

8.12 

1.27 

3.48 

6.16 

3.18 

1.15 

4.39 

4.31 

7.94 

1.24 

3.42 

7.27 

3.70 

3.07 

8.31 

7.91 

4.08 

1.61 

5.75 

9.  10 

5.18 

3.66 

4.04 

4.68 

2.57 

2.09 

1.60 

1.70 

2.90 

2.40 

3.90 

.48 

.03 

.31 

.36 

.01 

8.60 

1.04 

4.58 

.54 

3.86 

2.04 

4.93 

3.56 

2.42 

2.01 

3.46 

1.33 

8.66 

1.85 

6.83 

7.01 

8.18 

.75 

4.74 

10.  50 

1.39 

2.17 

2.47 

1.23 

1.15 

.57 

.70 

2,88 

2.15 

2.40 

2.00 

2.58 

3.  12 

2.98 

3.04 

3.27 

1.26 

.98 

1.67 

.63 

2.28 

2.35 

.29 

1.02 

.42 

.17 

.26 

.08 

1.67 

1.25 

1.61 

.32 

1.83 

1.95 

2.16 

1.91 

.13 

1.18 

.47 

.70 

.56 

2.15 

1.  56 

1.76 

.96 

1.93 

1.08 

1.45 

.57 

.19 

.46 

1.36 

.91 

.99 

1.60 

1.48 

.24 

1.75 

1.03 

1.56 

.04 

2.54 

.95 

1.26 

0 

.69 

.49 

.20 

.10 

3.57 

.65 

0 

0 

.75 

.43 

.08 

.44 

2.54 

.36 

0 

T. 

.52 

.55 

.06 

Greenville,  Me 

Boston,  Mass 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Canton,  N.  Y 

Trenton,  N.J 

Pittsburgh,  Pa_ 

Scranton,  Pa 

Washington,  D.  C.... 

Lynchburg,  Va 

Norfolk,  Vo 

Parkcrsburg,  W.  Va_. 

Charlotte,  N.  C 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Atlanta,  Ga._ 

Thomasville,  Ga 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

Miami,  Fla 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Evansville,  Ind. 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Chicago,  111 

Peoria,  111 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Marquette,  Mich 

Madison,  Wis 

Duluth,  Minn 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Springfield,  Mo 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak 

Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak. 

Pierre,  S.  Dak 

North  Platte,  Nebr... 

Omaha,  Nebr __. 

Concordia,  Kans 

Dodge  City,  Kans 

Iola,  Kans... 

;  Memphis,  Tenn 

Nashville,  Tcnn 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Mobile,  Ala 

New  Orleans,  La 

Shreveport,  La-- 

Amarillo,  Tex 

Brownsville,  Tex 

El  Paso,  Tex 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 

Galveston,  Tex.. 

San  Antonio.  Tex 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Havre,  Mont 

Kalispell,  Mont 

Cheyenne,  Wyo 

Sheridan,  Wyo. _ 

Pueblo,  Colo... 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex_... 

Phoenix,  Ariz 

Modena,  Utah _ 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Winnemucca,  Nev 

Boise,  Idaho 

Seattle,  AVash.. 

Walla  Walla,  Wash... 

Portland,  Oreg _ 

Boseburg,  Oreg. 

Eureka,  Calif 

Fresno,  Calif 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 

Sacramento,  Caiif 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.. 


In. 

3.47 
3.51 
3.10 

2.85 
3.52 
3.  30 
3.44 
3.  83 
3.99 
4.07 
3.48 
3.92 
3.47 
3.09 
4.01 
4.25 
6.48 
3.52 
3.22 
3.43 
3.94 
3.37 
4.26 
3.  34 
3.32 
3.62 
3.47 
3.62 
4.56 
4.32 
4.24 
5.  55 
2.50 
2.20 
2.13 
3.06 
4.60 
4.70 
3.34 
5.05 
4.34 
3.50 
3.09 
4.00 
3.88 
4.16 
3.67 
2.22 
.35 
4.15 
3.23 
2.96 
5.75 
5.10 
2.09 
2.03 
2.43 
2.  68 
1.68 
1.11 
.03 
.87 
1.  95 
1.03 
1.29 
1.97 
1.83 
2.23 
2.05 
2.54 
63 
48 
88 
41 
81 


In. 

3.01 
3.22 
2.48 
2.64 
3.00 
3.11 
2.  27 
4.56 
4.76 
4.31 
4.80 
3.77 
.  19 
3.62 
2.87 
1.06 
8.42 
2.30 
2.84 
.59 
1.49 
4.38 
1.85 
1.76 
2.04 
6.63 
4.82 
2.95 
5.06 
8.20 
1.53 
2.38 
1.99 
.88 
3.75 
3.50 
5.27 
5.70 
.81 
3.35 
2.97 
2.66 
4.48 
1.59 
7.94 
3.11 
1.41 
1.12 
T. 
2.74 
3.87 
2.88 
3.88 
2.34 
1.81 
.92 
2.22 
1.52 
1.43 
.17 
0 

.84 
.57 
.45 
.58 
1.37 
1.24 
1.63 
1.50 
1.67 
.30 
.05 
.51 
.07 
.63 


In. 

1.70 

2.78 

3.67 

.89 

1.98 

2.64 

3.29 

1.72 

.59 

2.53 

1.51 

.49 

.82 

.30 

1.45 

2.00 

1.82 

1.83 

4.09 

1.03 

1.90 

5.22 

2.28 

3.06 

.90 

5.97 

4.63 

1.48 

4.83 

4.64 

.69 

3.55 

3.61 

1.42 

3.54 

2.14 

2.16 

1.70 

3.47 

5.84 

4.64 

3.01 

1.52 

.22 

.19 

4.49 

4.43 

9.03 

1.23 

10.71 

7.54 

5.  59 

5.07 

2.25 

1.13 

.60 

2.10 

3.10 

3.51 

2.23 

T. 

.85 

.89 

.48 

.51 

.74 

.98 

1.22 

1.06 

.70 

T. 

.43 

.50 

.08 

.37 


In. 
2.99 
1.64 
1.86 
1.57 
4.33 
3.84 
3.30 
2.  18 
1.99 
4.82 
3.47 
5.47 
8.92 
6.11 
8.75 
3.67 
3.32 
5.56 
3.13 
7.96 
3.94 
7.04 
11.49 
2.61 
3.12 
5.98 
3.22 
3.88 
8.21 
7.61 
7.67 
6.52 
4.43 
2.13 

2.  56 
5.55 
6.05 
4.73 
5.43 
7.77 
5.70 
4.94 
6.14 
4.67 
3.64 
1.81 
1.70 

.50 
T. 
2.49 
2.70 
1.89 
3.69 
4.38 
1.95 
3.68 
2.21 
3.98 
1.75 
.83 
.17 
.97 
1.97 
1.08 
4.26 
1.72 
2.48 
2.59 

3.  36 
2.07 

.99 
.88 

2.75 
.28 

3.17 


In. 
4.59 
2.83 
4.13 
4.59 
2,45 
2.33 
3.04 
2.30 
5.  13 
5.48 
4.65 

4.  41 
1.  22 
3.57 
1.  54 
3.32 
5.99 
4.49 
2.04 
3.72 
3.54 
2.93 
7.51 
4.13 
1.78 
2.38 
3.57 
5.89 
3.87 
2.49 
3.00 
2.78 
1.95 
1.47 

5.  81 
1.96 
4.57 
3.99 

.41 

2.98 

4.09 

5.37 

5.85 

6.08 

7.97 

5.01 

.89 

.37 

.43 

3.70 

8.08 

3.85 

.59 

1.49 

3.00 

1.11 

1.93 

3.04 

.63 

.07 

T. 

.62 

.61 

.49 

1.80 

1.56 

1.29 

2.05 

2.05 

1.48 

T. 

.03 

.10 

.01 

.07 


In. 
3.22 

4.45 
2.88 
2.28 
2.90 
2.65 
3.25 
1.84 
2.21 
1.98 
5.06 
2.45 
3.80 
4.37 
3.23 
1.83 
4.62 
.62 
2.89 
3.68 
3.36 
3.41 
2.40 
4.48 
1.45 
3.33 
.86 
3.92 
3.94 
2.56 
3.78 
3.90 
.26 
T. 
2.72 
4.44 
3.85 
3.11 
1.60 
5.12 
2.91 
4.75 
3.85 
2.05 
1.63 
1.60 
2.49 
2.57 
.14 
3.92 
3.47 
3.  30 
2.14 
3.28 
.33 
.97 
4.65 
3.66 
3.01 
.84 
.45 
2.23 
3.48 
2.49 
2.06 
.83 
2.48 
2.31 
2.75 
1.03 
.18 
.21 
.12 
.31 
.06 


In. 

3.37 
1.99 
2.47 
3.91 
4.37 
3.89 
3.  58 
2.35 

2.  15 
2.97 

3.  51 
2.92 
3.  65 
1.73 
1.38 
2.  50 
2.80 
4.05 
4.02 
5.  75 
3.85 
4.57 
3.02 
4.03 
6.58 
4.87 
4.07 
4.52 
5.87 
8.64 
3.28 
4.19 
2.03 
3.69 
3.02 
2.30 
4.08 
2.52 
2.90 
4.91 

.99 
3.61 
4.07 
2.90 
2.79 
1.49 
2.23 
4.31 

.05 
1.99 

.22 
2.80 
8.31 

.64 

.13 

.43 
2.60 
2.83 

.06 
1.02 

T. 

.69 
1.32 

.77 
1.05 
1.19 

.68 
1.38 
1.34 

.29 

.51 

.40 

.01 

T. 

T. 


In. 

4.76 
4.25 
4.32 
3.04 


5. 
6. 
1.69 
7.20 
8.02 
7.32 
13.31 
3.56 
4.15 
4.74 
3.34 
3.84 
3.79 
4.78 
2.77 
3.55 
1.72 
2.13 
2.96 
2.79 
7.86 
4.52 
4.06 
3.47 
2.78 
2.33 
1.70 
5.68 
1.56 
4.15 
5.51 
8.67 

4.  59 
6.04 
7.02 
5.78 
2.08 
1.97 

.  14 
3.99 
9.96 
3.06 

5.  66 
4.67 
1.25 
1.72 

.70 
.81 
.38 
3.37 
.06 
.38 
1.24 
1.25 
.08 
2.08 
.58 
1.95 
1.23 
1.48 
.10 
.19 
.01 
.34 
T. 


I  Normals  are  based  or  records  of  20  or  more  years  of  observations. 
T=Trace,  indicates  an  amount  too  small  to  measure. 
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Table  781. — Precipitation:  Normal l  and  total  precipitation  at  selected  points  in 
the  United  States,  191S-1924 — Continued 


Nor 

Juno  total  precipitation 

Station 

mal 
for 

June 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

Greenville,  Me 

3.69 

1.82 

3.34 

2.00 

3.99 

8.69 

3.38 

2.25 

3.12 

2.88 

10.00 

3.78 

1.75 

3.03 
3.14 

.64 
1.69 
1.15 

1.40 
1.72 
2.29 

1.39 
1.72 
3.67 

5.04 
4.04 
2.84 

4.05 
5.28 
3.58 

1.94 
2.81 
3.57 

1.08 

.54 
4.83 

5.78 
3.11 
2.69 

3.58 
1.52 
1.66 

8.05 
3.38 
7.56 

2.03 
3.64 
4.49 

1.07 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

2.69 

2.08 

Trenton,  N.  J  

3.49 

.68 

1.74 

2.07 

2.94 

3.15 

3.78 

1.39 

6.63 

4.83 

4.98 

1.47 

5.31 

Pittsburgh,  Pa _ 

3.89 

1.04 

3.31 

5.36 

3.82 

3.05 

2.40 

3.  58 

6.74 

5.33 

3.12 

4.28 

4.39 

Seranton,  Pa 

Washington,  D.  C— 

3.57 

1.34 

3.05 

3.27 

4.08 

4.48 

2.60 

4.46 

5.00 

1.61 

7.06 

3.05 

2.23 

4.  IS 

1.81 

6.20 

6.58 

7.53 

6.25 

2.06 

3.44 

4.80 

3.45 

4.10 

2.80 

3.89 

Lynchburg,  Va — 

3.89 

2.98 

2.21 

4.16 

6.28 

5.17 

2.91 

7.61 

5.12 

1.85 

3.37 

2.12 

358 

Norfolk,  Va 

4.33 

5.70 

3.20 

6.52 

1.98 

4.65 

3.25 

3.48 

6.05 

1.05 

9.78 

1.43 

6.48 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va-- 
Charlotte,  N.  C 

4.  OB 

2.96 

2.16 

4.84 

3.30 

3.17 

3.39 

2.80 

6.20 

3.63 

5.06 

5.42 

3.25 

4.46 

4.21 

2.12 

5.45 

5.55 

4.70 

2.43 

2.43 

3.56 

1.33 

2.74 

2.21 

7.86 

Qharleston,  S.  C 

5.39 

2.88 

4.33 

4.  52 

9.75 

1.92 

.27 

6.33 

2.45 

.61 

3.54 

3.58 

2.39 

Atlanta,  Oa . 

3.  88 

3.10 

2.14 

3.82 

3.28 

1.75 

3.31 

2.08 

3.47 

1.56 

4.41 

3.23 

3.14 

4.72 

7.90 

2.62 

4.15 

3.55 

2.59 

6.74 

6.38 

3.22 

3.51 

5.36 

10.71 

7.19 

5.53 

4.55 

1.32 

1.55 

6.45 

3.03 

3.32 

13.79 

8.27 

2.71 

5.88 

4.94 

4.21 

7.13 

3.98 

4.07 
2.29 

2.57 
2.20 

12.  53 
4.47 

6.36 
4.32 

6.71 
2.96 

6.17 
5.97 

7.26 
2,44 

3.90 
2.68 

1.14 
2.35 

4.50 
1.77 

5.94 
3.18 

4.22 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

6.75 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

3.  08 

1.33 

2.80 

2.03 

1.98 

3.59 

1.83 

1.24 

6.28 

2.38 

2.66 

1.49 

5.73 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

4.17 

1.55 

3.99 

3.69 

4.58 

4.20 

2.05 

6.75 

3.77 

2.44 

2.66 

5.09 

4.03 

4.31 

2.35 

3.65 

2.91 

5.92 

5.24 

3.11 

3.33 

3.78 

3.22 

.99 

2.30 

4.04 

Chicago,  111 

Peoria,  111 

3.06 

1.08 

3.53 

3.60 

7.25 

2.87 

1.69 

3.16 

3.94 

1.57 

.12 

1.70 

6.60 

4.30 
2.  52 

2.50 
1.50 

2.45 
6.13 

2.08 
1.86 

2.55 
6.56 

7.43 
3.44 

4.69 
1.17 

3.96 
1.84 

2.18 
4.09 

2.17 
3.62 

.99 
3.16 

2.09 
1.67 

8,08 

Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

3.18 

Marquette,  Mich 

3.51 

2.76 

4.21 

5.13 

7.26 

2.48 

2.61 

2.01 

2.80 

1.52 

4.50 

3.10 

1.38 

4.10 

3.73 

3.46 

1.75 

4.52 

6.47 

1.84 

3.35 

5.62 

3.52 

3.17 

3.05 

4.13 

4.53 

2.03 

6.28 

4.98 

5.81 

1.93 

.84 

3.77 

5.66 

4.38 

3.97 

3.89 

3.92 

St.  Paul.  Mirm 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

4.41 

3.05 

C.49 

3.58 

3.79 

3.79 

2.81 

4.40 

7.76 

4.70 

4.61 

4.28 

7.24 

4.96 

3.52 

3.89 

3.60 

2.24 

8.16 

5.03 

7.36 

1.25 

4.66 

1.63 

4.95 

9.30 

4.55 

1.92 

5.81 

3.00 

4.61 

5.12 

6.15 

6.24 

6.24 

3.54 

1.20 

3.66 

6.37 

St,  Louis,  Mo 

Springfield,  Mo 

4.47 

1.55 

.10 

9.77 

3.97 

.02 

1.47 

5.30 

1.53 

2.31 

.80 

4.33 

0.80 

5.19 

2.71 

1.48 

5.81 

5.00 

2.69 

3.61 

4.00 

1.43 

9.68 

.66 

6.10 

7.61 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak 

3.54 

2.06 

9.90 

5.70 

1.50 

2.15 

.59 

.63 

2.06 

.92 

3.24 

1.99 

6.21 

Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak. 

3.53 

1.28 

5.84 

4.53 

4.14 

1.69 

2.00 

3.58 

4.09 

4.70 

2.52 

1.46 

3.44 

Pierre,  8.  Dak 

3.08 

.32 

5.72 

4.12 

2.33 

.84 

1.59 

2.  55 

4.12 

.54 

4.60 

6.67 

6.19 

North  Platte,  Nebr... 

3.25 

2.13 

4.63 

3.39 

3.09 

2.38 

2.18 

4.15 

2.35 

1.39 

.87 

4.15 

1.90 

5.05 
4,97 

2.28 
2.76 

7.01 
2.73 

2.83 

9.33 

2.58 
4.66 

6.19 
3.17 

1.80 
1.86 

4.44 
6.14 

2.62 
.84 

3.57 
3.35 

2.68 
2.10 

6.00 
7.32 

9.08 

Concordia,  Kans 

1.87 

Dodgo  City,  Kans 

3.32 

2.02 

3.82 

2.96 

5.16 

.91 

.20 

1.72 

2.08 

4.48 

1.37 

2.96 

1.23 

Ma,  Kan3 

4.73 

4.26 

3.94 

8.56 

8.58 

.94 

2.54 

4.21 

3.59 

8.41 

5.63 

5.35 

3.38 

Memphis,  Tenn 

4.37 

.97 

.12 

1.72 

3.19 

2.51 

3.96 

5.64 

1.83 

2.15 

3.31 

5.04 

3.02 

Nashville,  Tenn 

4.37 

.90 

2.95 

1.42 

4.62 

8.03 

2.70 

3.98 

3.81 

2.29 

5.37 

4.42 

.91 

3.88 

2.75 

4.49 

4.80 

2.02 

3.44 

7.64 

3.30 

3.03 

1.45 

3.82 

2.10 

6.85 

6.95 
6.16 

3.88 
5.58 

6.78 
8.51 

7.41 
5.61 

5,42 
9.70 

2.23 

2.77 

2.92 
2.45 

2.12 
4.50 

6.64 
8.46 

3.97 
9.44 

2.03 
6.45 

5.97 
5.38 

9.39 

New  Orleans,  La 

Shrevcport,  La 

4.27 

3.58 

3.23 

2.29 

3.10 

3.08 

.49 

2.13 

5.53 

5.23 

3.34 

3.77 

2.48 

1.04 

2.99 

2.32 

.84 

1.04 

2.18 

.83 

1.44 

2.94 

2.56 

7.75 

3.77 

9.76 

2.82 

2.37 

4.96 

.63 

T. 

.17 

.71 

1.39 

5.08 

8.70 

4.69 

S.66 

1.98 

7.00 

El  Paso,  Tex . 

.55 

.91 

1.47 

T. 

0 

.36 

.83 

.27 

.99 

.79 

.05 

.09 

T. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 

2.97 

3.03 

2.97 

6.88 

3.30 

1.97 

5.16 

3.72 

2.33 

2.03 

1.76 

6.74 

1.25 

Galveston,  Tex 

4.75 

2.51 

.12 

.08 

3.16 

.65 

2.79 

15.  49 

6.68 

4.97 

8.96 

3.24 

2.61 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

3.11 

2.90 

.01 

.03 

.48 

.02 

3.35 

7.01 

2.83 

4.59 

3.92 

.79 

4.88 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla 

3.07 

3.82 

.02 

7.23 

6.16 

1.83 

3.09 

4.87 

2.08 

3.80 

.30 

3.62 

3.15 

Little  Bock,  Ark 

4.09 

2.05 

.01 

3.72 

3.00 

3.82 

6.77 

2.75 

4.27 

4.07 

2.21 

1.80 

2.89 

2.82 

1.48 

4.07 

3.35 

4.03 

1.43 

1.45 

1.08 

3.09 

2.00 

.82 

5.89 

•5.78 

Kalispell,  Mont 

1.74 

3.21 

2.51 

2.09 

3.91 

2.76 

.58 

.55 

.95 

1.22 

.54 

1.49 

3.24 

Cheyenne,  Wyo 

1.57 

1.18 

.25 

1.34 

.37 

.34 

1.24 

.72 

.70 

2.92 

.90 

2.32 

1.82 

Sheridan,  Wyo 

Pueblo,  Colo 

1.90 

3.90 

1.05 

4.71 

2.23 

1.02 

1.27 

.54 

1.88 

1.94 

2.21 

2.11 

2.01 

1.47 
1.04 

.66 
4.26 

1.90 
1.72 

1.20 
.16 

1.22 
.38 

.58 
.06 

1.02 
.68 

1.39 
1.50 

.47 
2.04 

7.14 
2.86 

.53 
.74 

.91 
.24 

.34 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.... 

.31 

Phoenix,  Ariz 

.12 

0 

.05 

.48 

0 

0 

.08 

T. 

T. 

.04 

T. 

0 

T. 

Modena,  Utah 

.40 

.44 

1.50 

.85 

.01 

T. 

.35 

.13 

.69 

.01 

.23 

.24 

0 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Winnemucca,  Nev 

.77 

3.37 

2.68 

1.44 

.66 

.19 

.20 

T. 

.15 

.08 

.83 

1.39 

.58 

.64 

2.14 

.17 

.05 

0 

.35 

1.33 

0 

.51 

.82 

.15 

2.59 

T. 

.88 
1.49 

1.04 
1.71 

.82 
1.75 

.48 
.40 

1.68 
1.82 

.34 
3.70 

.58 
.50 

T. 

.35 

1.18 
1.93 

.09 
1.29 

.57 
.03 

2.05 
1.01 

.51 

Seattle,  Wash. 

.35 

Walla  Walla,  Wash... 

1.19 

2.11 

1.12 

.40 

1.77 

.57 

.10 

.04 

1.03 

.67 

.51 

2.89 

.67 

1.64 

4.24 

1.52 

1.47 

1.83 

1.17 

.12 

.91 

2.11 

1.36 

.14 

1.19 

.68 

Koseburg,  Oreg 

1.07 

3.27 

1.76 

.71 

.91 

.26 

.33 

.68 

.96 

.76 

1.01 

1.22 

.58 

Bnreka,  Calif 

1.06 

1.60 

1.73 

.05 

1.00 

0 

.02 

.14 

1.92 

1.30 

.14 

1.07 

.05 

Fresno,  Calif 

.10 

.10 

.23 

0 

0 

0 

.01 

0 

.03 

.01 

.12 

T. 

0 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 

.07 

.58 

.09 

T. 

0 

0 

.03 

0 

T. 

.01 

T. 

.02 

0 

Sacramento,  Calif 

.15 

.11 

.60 

0 

.01 

0 

T. 

0 

.05 

.05 

T. 

.09 

0 

San  Diego,  Calif 

.03       .09 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

.06 

0 

.02 

T. 

T. 

.04 

T. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.. 

.17 

.02 

.29  | 

0 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

.04 

T. 

.26 

.06 

i  Normals  are  based  on  records  of  20  or  more  years  of  observations, 
T— Trace,  indicates  an  amount  too  small  to  measure. 
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Table  781. — Precipitation:    Normal l  and  total  precipitation  at  selected  points  in 
the  United  States,  1918-1924—  Continued 


Nor- 

July total  precipitation 

Station 

mal 
for 

July 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

Greenville,  Me 

4.24 

5.01 

2.62 

8.98 

5.60 

6.97 

8.25 

5.82 

4.46 

5.06 

3.54 

4.34 

3.07 

Boston,  Mass 

3.36 

2.69 

2.64 

8.86 

5.67 

1.10 

2.  C4 

4.63 

1.56 

11.69 

2.63 

3.36 

2.04 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

3.40 

1.03 

1.30 

3.37 

2.04 

4.46 

1.37 

1.33 

4.50 

1.42 

2.52 

.71 

410 

Canton,  N.  Y 

3.23 

2.13 

2.38 

5.92 

1.01 

2.23 

3.64 

3.10 

4.98 

2.20 

1.86 

1.18 

2.87 

Trenton,  N.J _ 

4.77 

1.50 

4.75 

7.20 

5.94 

4.24 

4.97 

10.41 

2.16 

2.01- 

2.29 

3.18 

421 

Pittsburgh,  Pa _ 

Scranton,  Pa.  

4.42 

4.86 

1.89 

3.37 

3.88 

2.33 

2.22 

6.20 

3.29 

2.81 

2.80 

6.74 

3.10 

3.83 
4.65 

4.97 
3.24 

6.71 
2.32 

2.60 
3.21 

2.29 
4.97 

2.27 
9.41 

2.59 
3.79 

4.81 
6.80 

5.42 
5.71 

4  90 

4  79- 

4.48 
9.59 

4  72 
4.92 

3.65 

Washington,  D.  C 

2.76 

Lynchburg,  Va 

4.03 

1.53 

4.53 

3.05 

9.76 

2.97 

3.75 

5.21 

4.82 

3.56 

2.25 

2.52 

3.74 

Norfolk,  Va 

6.80 
4.66 

10.24 
4.64 

3.91 
2.13 

5.72 
4.21 

3.05 
4.92 

11.73 
6.17 

3.06 

1.28 

7.21 
3.30 

4  33 
4  56 

3.27 
2.80 

11.  92 
3.65 

4.14 
5.52 

4.45 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va.. 

3.75 

Charlotte,  N.  C 

6.49 

4.42 

4.83 

3.08 

16.55 

5.85 

1.90 

7.40 

4.11 

5.65 

5.19 

5.89 

3.01 

Charleston,  S.  C 

7.26 

6.51 

7.14 

2.98 

11.61 

9.95 

7.69 

8.53 

4  69 

16.61 

8.02 

7.23 

6.69 

Atlanta,  Ga 

4.73 
6.32 

4.85 
4.78 

3.66 
6.20 

3.22 
4.68 

10.85 
13.32 

1.98 
9.  11 

2.47 
2.46 

7.60 
9.81 

6.95 
3.38 

3.88 
6.71 

6.97 
3.64 

2.60 
10.59 

482 

Thomasville,  Ga 

4  51 

Jacksonville,  Fla .. 

6.20 

6.28 

5.13 

9.36 

3.93 

10.36 

3.35 

6.32 

5.47 

9.76 

3.91 

5.14 

12.17 

Miami,  Fla 

6.17 
3.64 

2.98 
2.37 

4.52 
3.00 

6.54 
4.93 

2.49 

1.79 

2.48 
4  04 

4.01 
3.06 

5.90 
2.08 

6.61 
3.19 

3.09 
4.28 

8.16 
2.45 

6:20 

2.51 

8.31 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

1.29 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

3.55 

4.86 

1.00 

4.73 

2.48 

3.60 

1.08 

2.46 

3.32 

3.52 

3.98 

2.09 

3.10 

Evansville,  Ind.. 

3.81 

1.35 

1.41 

2.92 

6.46 

2.26 

1.45 

1.32 

2.86 

2.45 

6.39 

1.00 

2.70 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

4.13 

3.88 

.49 

7.94 

2.44 

3.20 

2.44 

.97 

4.51 

1.42 

2.67 

2.43 

1.75 

Chicago,  111 

3.64 

3.30 

2.11 

5.57 

2.22 

2.68 

2.66 

1.59. 

1.61 

1.87 

400 

2.67 

3.66 

Peoria,  III..; 

2.97 
2.63 

.46 
1.96 

.82 
1.18 

6.fll 
4.00 

1.14 
1.07 

■1.92 
6.91 

3.46 
1.17 

3.09 
.66 

1.56 
3.60 

3.95 
2.38 

3.06 
4  05 

1.35 
.95 

5.59 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

3.37 

Marquette,  Mich 

3.  10 

3.71 

3.45 

1.78 

1.74 

1.99 

2.50 

2.47 

4.62 

4.39 

3.49 

411 

1.65 

Madison,  Wis 

3.99 

8.47 

1.49 

5.04 

2.66 

3.10 

2.33 

3.96 

1.39 

2.46 

6.09 

2.28 

5.01 

Duluth,  Minn...  ... 

3.66 

6.18 

2.99 

1.60 

1.19 

4.29 

1.23 

2.62 

4.82 

5.41 

2.30 

5.40 

6.87 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

3.40 

6. -11 

.96 

463 

.75 

4.12 

5.06 

7.47 

1.36 

2.39 

2.32 

2.51 

L73 

t>es  Moines,  Iowa.... 

3.88 

1.06 

1.22 

9.39 

1.50 

1.58 

1.18 

2.68 

5.66 

2.49 

7.13 

.78 

.98 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

4.30 

2.31 

1.57 

5.08 

.85 

2.10 

3.77 

7.82 

1.11 

2.48 

6.01 

1.67 

411 

St.  Louis,  Mo... 

3.43 

3.61 

1.52 

6.02 

1.20 

3.17 

.60 

1.50 

.73 

2.05 

2.42 

1.83 

3.62 

Bismarck,  N.  Daki... 

4.79 

3.84 

3.35 

1.82 

.74 

4  15 

1.11 

1.96 

2.42 

.70 

.6.15 

2.67 

5.92 

2.14 

2.72 

2.04 

4.02 

403 

1.50 

2.09 

.76 

2.72 

2.18 

2.77. 

477 

1.40 

Devils  Lake,  N.-Dak. 

3.78 

1.47 

1.63 

1.00 

3.70 

1.60 

2.81 

1.76 

2.51 

4.49 

.87 

2.07 

1.31 

Pierre,  S.  Dak......_- 

2.35 

2.12 

1.53 

6.12 

2.50 

2.68 

2.04 

2.80 

2.81 

4.92 

2.84 

2.67 

1.11 

North  Platte,  Nebr... 

2.68 

3.37 

.58 

4.66 

.69 

1.13 

1.88 

4.98 

1.62 

.80 

4.91 

3.63 

1.00 

Omaha,  Nebr. 

4  33 

1.92 

1.09 

7.75 

.45 

.78 

1.76 

.63 

3.91 

4.99 

5.60 

.86 

2.78 

Concordia,  Kans 

3.62 

.16 

1.13 

5.10 

.82 

.60 

1.77 

.03 

4.90 

5.24 

5.82 

448 

3.55  ' 

Dodge  City,  Kans 

3.38 

.70 

.36 

3.92 

.09 

2.76 

2.26 

1.83 

3.79 

2.91 

2.86 

1.96 

3.64 

Iola,  Kans.. 

3.92 
3.51 

2.30 
5.91 

3.75 
.58 

6.07 
1.16 

T. 

1.74 

4.22 
5.96 

2.48 
2.27 

2.21 
1.94 

4.13 
3.55 

4.03 
3.19 

&99 
3.71 

2.64 
3.65 

7.65 

.99 

Nashville,  Tenn 

4.35 

4.09 

2.58 

2.03 

4.17 

3.25 

3.63 

1.83 

3.00 

4.56 

6.15 

2.13 

436 

Birmingham,  Ala 

4.70 

4.72 

3.91 

6.72 

20.12 

3.71 

3.34 

5.53 

4.63 

5.79 

5.23 

6.42 

1.69 

Mobile,  Ala 

7.04 
6.47 

4.41 
6.37 

6.17 
9.18 

5.82 
7.55 

20.  60 
6.78 

10.54 
8.35 

2.85 
2.03 

6.94 
7.62 

7.04 
6.20 

4  89 
7.90 

9.57 
4  05 

4  98 
8.72 

431 

New  Orleans,  La 

Shreveport,  La 

2.66 

3.72 

.70 

.84 

2.44 

3.09 

9.30 

T. 

.70 

4.02 

4.29 

4  09' 

3.40 

T. 

3.17 

1.80 

3.07 

414 

.94 

2.68 

2.23 

1.75 

1.85 

417 

1,04 

1.86 

3.66 

Brownsville,  Tex . 

1.88 

.28 

T. 

.15 

4  52 

4  52 

1.34 

6.79 

2.18 , 

2.81. 

1.92 

1.53 

1.40. 

El  Paso,  Tex ..." 

2.13 

1.13 

4.91 

2.45 

.59 

.41 

1.52 

1.87 

.84 

2.13 

1.08 

.20 

3.00 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 

3.04 

4.36 

.73 

.30 

1.38 

2.65 

1.10 

5.25 

3.49 

1.14 

1.35 

.99 

.96 

Galveston,  Tex 

3.98 

1.48 

1.29 

2.45 

4  64 

.46 

2.24 

3.73 

3.21 

5.77. 

1.60 

5.80 

T. 

San  Antonio,  Tex....: 

2.22 

.03 

.02 

.92 

4.53- 

2.19 

1.68 

7.88 

.39. 

.48 

.10 

2.54 

.06 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

3.' 65 

5.06 

.62 

1.19 

■2/87. 

2.96 

.13 

.53 

4.02 

4.43 

2.31 

.15 

3.55 

3.99 

3.74 

8.71 

.96 

.44 

4.54 

.94 

2.36 

3.06 

1.44 

2: 39. 

7.86 

L25 

Havue,  Mont 

1.92 

1.28 

.41 

3.17 

5.90. 

.:45 

.75 

.12 

1.51 

2.51. 

2.76 

4  33 

.70 

Kalispell,  Mont 

.84 

.38 

.69 

2.74 

1.76 

.09 

1.47 

.88 

.98 

.:62 

.81 

1.60 

.VI 

Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

1.99 

1.42 

1.30 

1.71 

1.81 

1.62 

3.90 

2.83 

2.12 

1.37 

2.01 

3.23>; 

1.12 

Sheridan,  Wyo 

1.04 

1.70 

.13 

1.44 

.83 

.17 

1.78 

.37 

4.51 

.56 

2,11 

6.  37 

LOS 

1.97 
2.71 

3.12 
1.12 

3. 92 
3.98 

1.91 
4.37 

.83 

2.77 

1.32 
..45 

.93 
2.42 

2.95 
402. 

1.62 
1.04 

5.26 
3.87 

.29 
1. 75 

4  05 
2.06 

.8* 

Santa  Pe,  N.  Mex...„ 

1.53. 

Phoenix,  Ariz... - 

1.07 

.94 

.21 

1.12 

.7? 

3.97 

1.02 

1.05 

.25 

.38 

.74 

.77 

.09  : 

Modena,  Utah 

1.26 

.81 

1.50 

1.41 

4  72' 

1.08 

.93 

1.37 

1.82 

2.50 

1.22 

.81 

LOB. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

.54 

.55 

1.20 

.07 

.63 

.68 

.76 

.08 

.51 

.36 

.65 

.21 

.46 

W  innemucca,  Nev 

.17 

1.55 

.19 

.05 

.01 

.06 

.27 

T. 

T. 

T. 

.36, 

.24 

.31 

Boise,  Idaho 

.18 
.67 

2.01 
.73 

1.04 
.01 

.63 
.84 

.81 
1.93 

T. 
.09 

.11 
1.38 

T. 
.22 

•:06 

1.00: 

T. 

.18 

,19 
0 

.68 
.68 

T. 

Seattle,  Wash i... 

.51. 

Walla  Walla,  Wash... 

.39 

.04 

.12 

.65 

.72 

T. 

.96 

.09 

.13 

.38' 

.04 

.33 

,  .90 

Portland,  Oreg 

.62 

.24 

.01 

1.52 

2.56 

.01 

1.08 

.23 

1.18 

T. 

T. 

2.17 

.03 

Koseburg,  Oreg 

.32 

.61 

.01 

.64 

2.22 

.01 

..57 

.06 

.42 

0 

0 

.69 

T. 

Eureka,  Calif .. 

.11 
0 

.28 
.33 

.01 
T. 

.26 
0 

1.34- 
T. 

o: 
T. 

.22 
T. 

.01 
0 

.13 
0;  . 

0 
0 

0 
T. 

.03 
0 

.  .03 

Fresno,  Calif 

0 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 

0 

T. 

.01 

0 

0 

T. 

.09 

0    ■ 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

0 

Sacramento,  Calif 

0 

T. 

0 

T. 

.07 

T. 

0 

T. 

0 

0 

T. 

0 

T. 

San  Diego,  Calif.  .... 

0 

.06 

0 

T. 

.02 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

.01 

.01 

0 

San  Francisco,  Calif. . 

.01 

.07 

.02 

.01 

.03 

T. 

T. 

.01 

T. 

0 

T. 

0 

0 

1  Normals  are  based  on  records  of  20  or  more  years  of  observations. 
T=Trace,  indicates  an  amount  too  small  to  measure. 
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Table  781. — Precipitation:  Normal 1  and  total  precipitation  at  selected  points  in 
the  United  States,  1913-1924 — Continued 


Nor- 

August total  precipitation 

Station 

mal 
for 

Aug. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

Greenville,  Me 

3.80 

2.80 

2.90 

6.13 

2.95 

4.98 

1.42 

3.77 

4.61 

5.56 

3.41 

2.85 

2.34 

Boston,  Mass 

4.03 
2.99 

2. 86 
3.26 

3.20 
4.95 

5.63 
6.19 

3.19 
1.46 

7.06 
1.86 

1.56 
3.02 

5.07 
3.04 

2.32 
1.77 

1.63 
1.80 

4.75 
4.62 

1.86 
1.26 

6.86 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

2.69 

Canton,  N.  Y 

2.69 

2.91 

4.23 

5.66 

1.84 

4.60 

3.18 

2.60 

1.94 

3.91 

4.25 

2.36 

3.10 

Trenton,  N.  J 

5.37 

3.30 

1.63 

6.22 

1.25 

2.11 

2.62 

4.82 

7.08 

8.01 

5.16 

3.32 

5.87 

Pittsburgh,  Pa_ 

3.18 

2.81 

4.52 

2.73 

4.73 

4.75 

4.84 

7.15 

2.53 

3.03 

2.35 

4.24 

3.46 

Scranton,  Pa . 

4.25 
4.40 

2.54 
5.42 

2.66 
6.00 

8.17 
7.00 

.67 
2.83 

3.94 
.77 

4.04 

1.88 

2.30 
3.41 

3.33 
4.70 

2.96 
1.10 

2.56 
3.08 

3.32 
2.19 

3.53 

Washington,  D.  C 

5.07 

Lynchburg,  Va 

4.25 

2.40 

2.60 

5.45 

2.69 

3.53 

2.91 

3.03 

6.76 

.83 

1.18 

3.44 

480 

Norfolk,  Va 

5.97 
3.53 

4.14 
2.53 

1.10 
5.05 

2.46 

4.78 

2.99 
2.41 

4.54 
2.18 

2.48 
5.14 

3.47 
4.60 

3.83 
2.65 

3.13 
3.71 

8.04 
7.44 

4.47 
7.88 

427 

Farkersburg,  W.  Va.. 

1.44 

Charlotte,  N.  0 

5.55 

4.48 

2.25 

4.59 

2.70 

4.84 

2.18 

3.94 

8.91 

2.78 

2.74 

2.93 

.94 

Charleston,  S.  C 

6.97 

3.50 

4.43 

5.40 

3.10 

5.06 

2.87 

5.70 

7.02 

5.70 

5.18 

12.29 

8.28 

Atlanta,  Ga 

4.48 
5.03 

2.53 
4.39 

5.04 
3.96 

4.92 
2.76 

3.61 
1.01 

5.61 
8.95 

4.20 
6.16 

3.80 
8.16 

10.02 
4.96 

8.03 
3.56 

2.72 
2.71 

4.17 
6.89 

3.87 

Thomasville,  Ga 

2.88 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

6.21 

3.32 

8.47 

4.08 

6.76 

6.65 

3.12 

6.96 

7.46 

7.70 

7.71 

4.67 

3.55 

Miami,  Fla 

6.42 
3.33 

6.67 
1.27 

3.77 
4.28 

1.37 
4.13 

10.10 
3.57 

4.32 
1.70 

1.43 
4.53 

3.73 
.92 

4.12 
6.10 

3.14 
6.02 

7.97 
5.60 

6.34 

3.72 

3.40 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

3.03 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

3.15 

2.26 

3.93 

1.47 

1.36 

4.05 

2.47 

7.19 

2.33 

3.32 

1.20 

3.97 

.90 

Evansville,  Ind 

3.24 

1.74 

3.59 

7.83 

4.31 

1.92 

3.03 

2.49 

-6.31 

5.26 

3.08 

3.09 

.93 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

3.33 

4.98 

5.58 

5.25 

2.47 

1.48 

2.24 

3.43 

1.85 

7.26 

2.45 

4.83 

477 

Chicago,  111 

2.88 
2.93 

4.06 

2.87 

3.76 
2.40 

4.33 

4.78 

1.05 
6.03 

1.24 
3.36 

1.27 
5.88 

1.10 
4.73 

3.16 

1.87 

4.92 
3.86 

1.45 
.72 

7.76 
2.84 

8.12 

Peoria,  111 _.. 

7.  IS 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich- 

2.69 

.97 

3.49 

2.87 

4.41 

.46 

.84 

1.67 

.76 

6.15 

2.96 

2.07 

2.51 

Marquette,  Mich 

2.86 

.73 

2.12 

5.43 

.99 

3.28 

3.20 

1.60 

3.50 

3.48 

2.02 

1.08 

4  4« 

Madison,  Wis 

3.21 

1.59 

3.60 

4.39 

4.24 

2.72 

2.03 

.89 

2.61 

3.97 

1.33 

5.59 

7.  a 

Duluth,  Minn 

3.53 

1.26 

4.20 

1.56 

3.37 

2.04 

2.32 

2.99 

1.44 

2.84 

2.01 

1.76 

440 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

3.46 

1.59 

4.48 

3.98 

1.00 

2.82 

6.19 

2.22 

.96 

2.79 

1.31 

1.92 

a  si 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

3.61 

3.44 

1.77 

1.71 

2.62 

1.82 

2.54 

2.19 

2.11 

6.63 

6.63 

5.34 

415 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

3.04 

3.60 

4.01 

2.84 

1.49 

2.11 

6.09 

1.58 

3.44 

4.29 

1.99 

4  77 

7.05 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

2.66 

1.59 

5.42 

11.43 

10.69 

1.99 

5.26 

3.03 

4  16 

2.75 

1.79 

6.19 

3.90 

Springfield,  Mo 

4.31 

.68 

4.70 

10.81 

4.45 

4.26 

3.12 

.53 

6.31 

7.59 

2.47 

.78 

5.97 

Bismarck,  1ST.  Dak 

1.98 

.77 

2.02 

3.44 

1.97 

1.37 

2.62 

1.46 

.59 

.18 

.22 

.63 

1.91 

Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak. 

2.76 

3.93 

2.06 

.90 

3.16 

1.12 

2.25 

2.28 

2.21 

5.63 

1.72 

2.25 

2.30 

Pierre,  8.  Dak 

2.01 

1.37 

2.19 

.55 

4.65 

1.93 

2.30 

2.24 

2.07 

1.59 

2.03 

3.76 

2.74 

North  Platte,  Nebr„- 

2.46 

.98 

3.45 

4.23 

2.35 

1.96 

1.73 

.76 

4.73 

2.57 

2.26 

4  70 

.95 

Omaha,  Nebr 

3.62 

.18 

2.24 

3.06 

2.74 

3.66 

1.14 

2.91 

2.78 

2.07 

1.01 

424 

1.67 

Concordia,  Kans 

2.81 

.30 

2.11 

1.99 

1.21 

2.63 

3.10 

1.00 

5.15 

1.93 

.88 

2.75 

238 

Dodge  City,  Kans 

2.59 

.72 

1.23 

6.16 

2.25 

4.46 

.84 

1.23 

2.43 

2.65 

3.19 

1.46 

3.23 

Iola,  Kans - 

3.47 

.15 

2.74 

5.05 

2.43 

3.91 

1.50 

2.22 

7.55 

5.79 

3.65 

3.39 

6.40 

Memphis,  Tenn 

3.20 

3.09 

7.31 

10.60 

2.  98 

2.55 

2.56 

.82 

2.32 

5.84 

.76 

6.06 

.67 

Nashville,  Term      _  _ 

3.47 

.85 

8.04 

6.03 

4.27 

3.02 

3.05 

6.80 

6.85 

2.85 

3.83 

9.60 

2.50 

Birmingham,  Ala 

4.48 

1.01 

6.38 

4.40 

3.51 

8.98 

.98 

5.33 

9.09 

3.97 

2.95 

6.90 

.61 

Mobile,  Ala 

6.81 
5.61 

5.61 
5.29 

9.78 
8.47 

7.69 
7.22 

5.46 
4.89 

6.42 
6.92 

14.16 
6.19 

6.04 
7.38 

7.78 
4.18 

8.37 
3.09 

6.13 
5.71 

446 
7.60 

3.21 

New  Orleans,  La 

2.20 

Shreveport,  La .  _ 

Amarillo,  Tex 

2.24 

1.89 

4.00 

8.60 

.55 

5.55 

2.23 

3.85 

2.82 

.64 

2.04 

2.03 

1.60 

2.81 

.01 

2.97 

5.85 

3.82 

6.17 

2.36 

3.21 

5.52 

5.77 

.78 

1.64 

3.57 

Brownsville,  Tex 

2.59 

1.04 

.68 

2.68 

5.58 

.29 

.40 

.25 

0 

.14 

2.43 

1.34 

.28 

El  Paso,  Tex 

1.72 
1.87 

.54 
T. 

1.85 
9.02 

1.37 
10.33 

3.07 
3.84 

4.39 

1.92 

1.66 
.29 

.72 
5.00 

1.33 

4.22 

.35 
.95 

.27 
.62 

2.96 
1.68 

2.58 

Port  Worth,  Tex 

a  77 

Galveston,  Tex 

6.01 

3.88 

8.17 

19.08 

4.14 

2.71 

3.04 

2.17 

2.65 

1.42 

2.53 

4  61 

.40 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

2.69 

1.29 

7.80 

3.90 

5.07 

.10 

2.61 

2.14 

2.26 

.45 

.27 

2.94 

T. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla_ 

3.17 

.57 

2.76 

5.26 

.68 

4.50 

1.91 

2.28 

4.86 

.85 

.19 

3.57 

3.10 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

3.65 

2.40 

4.77 

10.33 

3.59 

4.38 

1.42 

3.45 

3.33 

7.08 

.83 

2.55 

1.74 

Havre,  Mont -_ 

1.26 
.89 

.74 
.61 

2.43 
1.31 

.94 
.22 

.34 
1.96 

.43 
.32 

2.61 
.96 

.76 
1.06 

.81 
2.61 

.27 
.66 

1.70 
.76 

L47 
.96 

1.30 

Kalispell,  Mont 

.74 

Cheyenne,  Wyo 

1.47 

1.43 

1.67 

3.98 

1.26 

1.76 

1.68 

.43 

1.32 

.61 

2.16 

2.06 

.23 

Sheridan,  Wyo 

.73 

.20 

.65 

.89 

.13 

.83 

.93 

.18 

.68 

.24 

1.65 

1.44 

.35 

Pueblo,  Colo 

1.57 
2.36 

.87 
1.07 

2.18 
2.51 

3.27 
1.02 

3.12 
1.67 

1.74 
1.37 

.57 
.82 

3.23 
2.06 

1.89 
1.98 

2.24 
3.71 

.69 

1.85 

465 
2.33 

.15 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex 

.71 

Phoenix,  Ariz 

.96 

.32 

.30 

.25 

.30 

.11 

3.47 

2.40 

.75 

1.62 

.57 

.65 

.14 

Modena,  Utah _ 

1.83 

1.07 

.73 

.46 

1.97 

.26 

1.26 

.50 

.81 

2.44 

2.41 

2.13 

.31 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

.78 

.47 

.24 

T. 

.60 

.71 

.61 

.50 

1.31 

.82 

1.85 

2.41 

.30 

Winnemucca,  Nev 

.17 

.80 

T. 

.08 

.11 

.57 

.37 

T. 

.76 

.16 

.91 

.25 

.01 

Boise,  Idaho 

.16 

.03 

.04 

T. 

.45 

T. 

.48 

T. 

.33 

.34 

1.13 

.20 

.12 

Seattle,  Wash 

.61 

.46 

.01 

.05 

.11 

.03 

1.12 

.08 

1.15 

1.61 

1.17 

1.98 

.70 

Walla  Walla,  Wash... 

.45 

.30 

T. 

T. 

.17 

T. 

.99 

.06 

1.87 

.57 

1.25 

.57 

1.25 

Portland,  Oreg 

.63 

.76 

.01 

.01 

.27 

T. 

.31 

.10 

1.25 

.30 

2.08 

.26 

.62 

Roseburg,  Oreg 

.33 

.19 

T. 

.03 

.36 

T. 

1.05 

.02 

.22 

.04 

.32 

.30 

.70 

Eureka,  Calif- - 

.10 

.03 

T. 

0 

.12 

.02 

.21 

.01 

.49 

.01 

.03 

.02 

1.03 

Fresno,  Calif- 

0 
0 

T. 
T. 

T. 
0 

0 
0 

.08 
T. 

T. 
T. 

0 

.03 

0 
T. 

.15 
0 

0 
T. 

T. 

0 

0 
T. 

T. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 

0 

Sacramento,  Calif 

.01 

.01 

0 

.01 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

0 

T. 

T. 

T. 

San  Diego,  Calif.  -    . 

0 

.02 

0 

0 

.01 

T. 

.11 

.01 

.01 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.. 

0 

.01 

0 

0 

.29 

T. 

0 

T. 

0 

0 

T. 

.01 

.01 

'  Normals  are  based  on  records  of  20  or  more  years  of  observations. 
T— Trace,  indicates  an  amount  too  small  to  measure. 
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Table  781. — Precipitation:    Normal1  and  total  precipitation  at  selected  points  in 
the  United  States,  1918-19&4 — Continued 


Nor- 

September total  precipitation 

Station 

mal 
for 

Sept. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

4.17 

4.30 

2.68 

3.74 

4.23 

1.80 

6.52 

3.71 

5.60 

3.53 

1.89 

2.11 

7.39 

Boston,  Mass .... 

3.19 
3.18 

2.51 
1.35 

.21 
2.31 

.69 

1.35 

1.90 
1.38 

1.91 

2.29 

9.19 
3.79 

5.83 
1.47 

1.90 
2.03 

1.22 
1.96 

3.65 
1.25 

.38 
1.86 

696 

Buffalo,N.  Y 

648 

Canton,N.Y 

2.81 

2.26 

1.73 

1.32 

3.42 

2.02 

6.05 

4.69 

5.11 

3.02 

.96 

2.10 

5.61 

Trenton,  N.J. 

3.58 

4.66 

.41 

.62 

2.51 

3.89 

3.20 

2.74 

2.23 

1.69 

1.75 

419 

5.94 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

2.48 

2.86 

.69 

1.71 

1.63 

1.90 

2.22 

1  64 

3.48 

5.07 

1.54 

1.62 

5.39 

Scranton,  Pa_ _.- 

2.86 

3.87 

1.05 

2.91 

4.35 

.91 

4.59 

2.21 

494 

4.38 

1.18 

4  38 

7.35 

■Washington,  D.  0 

3.09 

2.41 

.66 

1.39 

2.57 

1.34 

2.79 

1.77 

2.87 

3.29 

6.27 

a  is 

7.86 

3.03 

2.44 

.67 

3.26 

2.55 

1.96 

2.61 

.47 

4.51 

1.71 

1.42 

2.84 

4.69 

Norfolk,  Va.. 

4.06 

5.23 

2.97 

1.76 

3.53 

5.26 

3.12 

.70 

3.11 

2.43 

.53 

3.23 

6.59 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va__ 
Charlotte,  N.  C 

2.72 

2.96 

.62 

4.19 

3.18 

1.41 

2.53 

.98 

3.69 

4.47 

3.73 

2.92 

5.28 

3.22 

2.45 

2.02 

2.37 

.88 

3.29 

5.83 

.84 

3.53 

2.55 

1.23 

2.32 

10,84 

Charleston,  S.  C 

5.46 

7.26 

4.69 

2.07 

2.76 

2.34 

3.10 

1.76 

8.30 

5.  19 

1.13 

2.11 

1L85 

Atlanta,  Ga 

3.53 

4.25 

2.40 
2.30 

2.48 

7.58 

3.53 
4.41 

2.84 
3.29 

6.44 
2.15 

3.57 
3.44 

1.12 
.34 

3.36 
6.07 

1.31 
1.60 

1.16 
3.42 

.54 
2.32 

6  01 

Tnomasville,  Ga 

18  83 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

8.  03 

3.74 

6.39 

8.41 

6.25 

3.47 

6.17 

5.63 

7.14 

1.73 

6  70 

489 

8.88 

Miami,  Fla... 

8.72 

6.46 

6.68 

5.47 

4.81 

18.55 

10.06 

3.72 

6.94 

2.81 

11.04 

6  21 

7.41 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

2.31 

1.86 

.90 

5.65 

3.29 

2.97 

2.70 

3.79 

2.98 

3.00 

2.93 

1.40 

2.07 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

3.22 

2.10 

1.16 

4.23 

2.84 

2.74 

3.78 

1.79 

1.85 

2.77 

1.60 

3.32 

6.08 

Evansville,  Ind 

2.66 

4.31 

5.06 

2.98 

2.57 

3.35 

3.33 

3.59 

3.38 

3.87 

2.16 

1.84 

5.89 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

8.05 

3.03 

2.15 

4.17 

2.26 

2.93 

5.14 

1.86 

2.37 

7.54 

1.52 

a  9i 

2.80 

Chicago,  111 

3.02 
3.12 

1.49 
2.58 

1.56 

5.55 

3.53 
4.88 

2.24 
3.73 

2.15 
3.14 

1.84 
1.67 

3.85 
3.48 

3.35 
1.84 

5.72 
4.86 

4.37 
2.71 

2.50 

5.28 

3.14 

Peoria,  111 .. 

a  74 

Grand  Rapids,  Mieh. 

3.12 

2.25 

2.34 

8.11 

2.43 

3.59 

2.01 

3.86 

3.68 

4.33 

5.04 

5.77 

a  48 

Marquette,  Mich 

3.51 

3.76 

1.28 

3.68 

5.74 

2.10 

5.49 

2.49 

1.94 

4.30 

3.26 

1.63 

2.42 

Madison,  wis 

Duluth,  Minn 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

3.18 

4.32 

3.49 

10.69 

5.73 

2.98 

1.52 

6.83 

1.12 

7.90 

2.34 

4  36 

2.87 

3.55 

3.32 

2.55 

2.28 

4.25 

2.15 

1,41 

1.42 

1.31 

3.09 

2.23 

2.61 

3.95 

3.43 

3.34 

2.16 

2.92 

1.81 

2.00 

1.49 

1.25 

1.36 

3.21 

1.82 

1.10 

3.05 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

3.07 

2.65 

14.81 

4.51 

1.72 

1.99 

.91 

7.47 

4.44 

7.16 

3.00 

5.17 

3.47 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

3.69 

3.59 

4.75 

9.62 

6.19 

2.40 

1.63 

5.35 

1.46 

8.35 

3.40 

5.04 

2.44 

2.91 

4.50 

6.68 

1.41 

2.69 

3.50 

5.09 

6.13 

4.79 

5.00 

2.49 

3.51 

1.97 

Springfield,  Mo 

3.76 

3.85 

3.59 

3.06 

1.19 

3.74 

4  82 

1.62 

4.42 

3.90 

.95 

a  82 

412 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak 

1.19 

2.29 

1.10 

1.68 

.76 

1.75 

.47 

.34 

1.20 

1.67 

1.93 

2.83 

1.60 

Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak. 

1.39 

2.17 

1.57 

3.11 

.89 

.83 

.48 

.95 

5.34 

3.38 

3.30 

1.63 

4.54 

Pierre,  8.  Dak 

1.11 

.56 

.79 

2.18 

1.06 

1.83 

.64 

1.59 

.98 

3.21 

.19 

1.21 

1.98 

North  Platte,  Nebr... 

1.50 

.90 

.17 

1.81 

.70 

2.68 

.38 

1.56 

.83 

1.00 

1.00 

.88 

1.66 

Omaha,  Nebr 

3.03 

3.62 

3.56 

2.17 

1.76 

.91 

1.(8 

5.28 

1.03 

5.35 

1.29 

9.32 

456 

Concordia,  Kans  _  . 

2.58 

3.03 

4.61 

8.47 

2.76 

.56 

1.72 

3.03 

.36 

1.36 

1.35 

2.94 

.80 

Dodge  City,  Kans 

1.77 

5.40 

.53 

3.79 

1.15 

.36 

2.20 

l.Ol 

3.34 

1.53 

1.84 

2.50 

1.62 

Ida,  Kans.__. ... 

3.35 
3.05 

3.12 
6.01 

6.19 
3.92 

13.22 
.55 

5.56 
1.07 

1.85 
1.88 

3.51 
4  95 

1.02 
1.34 

4.18 
10.82 

7.10 
1.58 

4.33 
1.41 

4.23 
5.47 

6.14 

Memphis,  Tenn 

5.19 

Nashville,  Tenn 

3.68 

1.79 

1.46 

4.63 

1.92 

1.51 

a  75 

1.33 

4.15 

3.72 

3.23 

1.44 

2.64 

Birmingham,  Ala  .  . 

3.50 

7.41 

3.95 

6.54 

2.63 

6.01 

7.73 

1.09 

4.12 

4.20 

1.54 

1.50 

2.50 

Mobile,  Ala... 

5.02 

15.50 

7.96 

4.08 

6.68 

6.90 

5.17 

1.10 

7.81 

3.74 

3.19 

.47 

1.89 

New  Orleans,  La 

Shreveport,  La 

Aniarillo,  Tex 

4.81 

11.84 

5.05 

10.83 

3.13 

2.68 

4.82 

2.93 

6.47 

3.94 

.93 

2.63 

2.59 

3.22 

16.46 

.15 

1.75 

1.46 

2.56 

.36 

2.16 

1.10 

.56 

1.36 

9.03 

1.06 

2.36 

4.19 

1.07 

4.69 

1.76 

2.05 

.64 

4.68 

3.04 

.76 

1.41 

6.42 

1.13 

Brownsville,  Tex 

5.42 

14.38 

.86 

2.54 

3.21 

1.03 

.97 

7.69 

.34 

3.82 

12.61 

4  55 

7.29 

Kl  Paso,  Tex 

3.45 
2.95 

.60 

729 

.56 
1.61 

2.68 
1.62 

.55 
.73 

.76 

2.41 

.01 

2.09 

3.30 
4.12 

.31 

2.76 

2.49 
.11 

1.07 
.41 

.41 
2.06 

.14 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 

a  78 

Galveston,  Tex 

5.41 

18.68 

5.20 

2.12 

4.24 

3.60 

2.03 

6.29 

2.86 

8.37 

8.89 

9.91 

.04 

San  AntoniOj  Tex 

2.94 

7.21 

2.24 

2.39 

3.78 

1.39 

1.49 

7.61 

.15 

8.27 

.97 

2.98 

2.52 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

2.75 

4.80 

1.70 

3.62 

2.54 

1.55 

4.28 

1.03 

3.60 

3.79 

.90 

10.28 

2,65 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

3.26 

9.25 

1.93 

1.16 

1.95 

.27 

463 

2.78 

2.88 

2.18 

.93 

a  93 

5.44 

Havre,  Mont, 

1.03 

.82 

1.37 

2.05 

1.42 

4.58 

.98 

.79 

.34 

1.50 

.68 

.50 

.64 

Kalispell,  Mont 

1.33 

.31 

1.21 

2.04 

1.63 

.83 

1.59 

.50 

.70 

.79 

.52 

.23 

.90 

.94 

2.82 

.41 

2.10 

1.00 

.56 

2.57 

1.76 

2.31 

.02 

.36 

2.78 

2.36 

Sheridan,  Wyo 

Pueblo,  Colo 

1.34 

2.04 

.80 

3.75 

.56 

.30 

2.68 

1.10 

.16 

.51 

.08 

a  18 

1.03 

.62 
1.64 

.79 
1.54 

.32 
.59 

1.42 
1.62 

T. 

1.45 

3.25 
.64 

1.43 

.76 

2.04 
2.53 

1.33 

.77 

.25 
.18 

.09 
1.07 

1.36 
1.10 

.10 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex 

.62 

Phoenix,  Ariz 

1.01 

1.12 

.13 

.98 

T. 
.49 

.10 
1.44 

1.66 
.71 

.55 
.79 

.39 

1.22 

1.93 
3.29 

.10 

.22 

.33 

.23 

.13 

.04 

.97 
.46 

.12 

Modena,  Utah 

.13 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

.85 

.93 

.17 

1.60 

.50 

1.16 

2.10 

1.76 

1.56 

.44 

.01 

1.41 

.25 

Winnemueca,  Nev 

.34 

.51 

.48 

.94 

.26 

T. 

1.53 

.40 

.40 

01 

0 

1.16 

.13 

Boise,  Idaho. .  _ 

.41 

1.77 

.65 
2.37 

.35 
1.42 

.26 
.65 

.05 
.70 

1.39 
1.29 

2.32 
.08 

.79 
2.03 

.64 
2.34 

.61 

1.84 

.01 
1.19 

.55 
1.37 

.24 

Seattle,  Wash 

2.68 

Walla  Walla,  Wash 

.93 

1.29 

1.52 

.70 

.15 

1.31 

.32 

1.26 

1.99 

.79 

.41 

.21 

.89 

Portland,  Oreg 

1.84 

2.58 

3.10 

.53 

.71 

1.96 

.66 

3.18 

4.16 

3.08 

1.90 

.59 

1.93 

Boseburg,  Oreg 

1.04 

1.44 

2.80 

.57 

.59 

.73 

.59 

3.36 

2.27 

1.45 

1.56 

1.63 

1.33 

Eureka,  C  alif 

1.11 

.48 

1.82 

.11 

.38 

.66 

1.42 

1.52 

2.47 

.27 

.37 

1.54 

.41 

Fresno,  Calil 

.27 
.06 

T. 
.03 

.22 
0 

T. 
T. 

.38 

.77 

T. 
T. 

.53 
.55 

.29 
1.29 

T. 
.04 

.21 
.62 

0 
0 

.25 
.55 

0 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 

T. 

Sacramento,  Calif 

.39 

T. 

T. 

T. 

.16 

.51 

3.58 

.53 

.01 

T. 

0 

.50 

T. 

San  Diego,  Calif 

.06 

.02 

T. 

T. 

.25- 

T. 

.08 

.26 

.08 

1.24 

0 

.03 

0 

San  Francisco,  Calif.. 

.29 

0 

T. 

0 

1.20 

.02 

2.53 

.39 

.13 

.35 

T. 

.44 

T. 

1  Normals  are  based  on  records  of  20  or  more  years  of  observations. 
T— Trace,  indicates  an  amount  too  small  to  measure. 
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Table  781. — Precipitation:   Normal 1  and  total  precipitation  at  selected  paints  in 
the  United  States,  1913-192£— Continued 


Nor- 

October total  precipitation 

mal 
for 

Station 

Oct. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

GreenTriUe,  Me 

3.36 

7.64 

3.07 

1.83 

2.87 

6.40 

5.38 

4.13 

3.22 

4.82 

3.14 

3.45 

1.33 

Boston,  Mass 

3.86 
3.53 

6.04 
3.66 

1.54 
1.80 

2.82 
■■  2.11 

.94 
2.33 

5.33 
6.90 

.99 
1.95 

a  13 
5.32 

1.64 
1.77 

1.24 
2.86 

1.97 
2.70 

3.37 
1.06 

.06 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

.08 

Canton,N.Y 

3.34 

5.  87 

1.82 

2.55 

2.22 

5.64 

5.21 

3.81 

1.68 

4.90 

261 

3.42 

.65 

Trenton,  N.J 

3.41 

6.29 

1.74 

1.99 

.96 

5.30 

.74 

3.09 

.92 

.34 

.81 

ass 

.20 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Scranton,  Pa _. 

2.36 

4.26 

3.07 

a  84 

2.31 

5.27 

3.08 

5.37 

1.48 

a25 

1.62 

1.05 

.12 

2.91 

3.09 

3.99 
3.37 

1.05 
1.65 

1.13 
8.72 

.91 
1.76 

6.07 
4.81 

3.25 
.86 

3.94 
3.64 

2.02 
.40 

2.78 
1.35 

3.56 
1.41 

a  42 
1.36 

.08 

Washington,  D.  C 

.44 

Lynchburg,  Va 

3.38 

3.30 

4.42 

3.21 

a22 

2.24 

.95 

2.65 

.10 

2.45 

4.19 

1.50 

2.48 

Norfolk,  Va 

3.91 

2.63 

2.39 

2.29 

2.62 

2.89 

.79 

a27 

.94 

1.28 

2.75 

1.70 

.11 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va.. 

Charlotte,  M.  0 

2.44 

2.55 

2.91 

2.64 

as3 

4.77 

3.19 

5.37 

1.40 

1.97 

2.73 

.82 

.25 

3.15 

2.29 

3.11 

2.97 

2.64 

1.95 

3.00 

4.46 

.10 

1.76 

5.32 

1.13 

.45 

Charleston,  S.  G 

8. 98 

6.65 

4.14 

4.27 

4.37 

.32 

1.66 

.28 

.06 

1.70 

S.72 

a  69 

1.66 

Atlanta,  Ga 

2.34 

2.24 

6.14 

6.45 

an 

1.60 

4.04 

6.04 

.54 

2.85 

3.48 

1.59 

.90 

Thomas  ville,  Ga 

3.46 

3.32 

2.17 

9.63 

4.88 

.35 

1.65 

.43 

1.23 

1.68 

4.75 

1.38 

2.05 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

5.06 

1.36 

2.34 

5.46 

4.77 

.38 

3.97 

1.81 

.11 

6.37 

8.84 

4.75 

8.08 

Miami,  Fla 

8.96 

4.51 

6.92 

11.65 

5.08 

an 

4.82 

3.73 

5.04 

18.20 

15.85 

a  77 

25.02 

2.32 

2.71 

3.59 

a  36 

1.81 

2.79 

2.68 

9.51 

1.78 

2.72 

1.23 

.92 

.17 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

2.73 

3.06 

2.39 

1.77 

a  19 

6.09 

2.11 

3.17 

2.57 

2.91 

1.58 

1.72 

.88 

3.10 

2.69 

2.75 

1.33 

2.05 

3.05 

2.49 

8.40 

1.65 

ao3 

a  12 

3.78 

.IS 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

2.79 

2.73 

1.67 

1.72 

1.47 

3.96 

a  75 

8.98 

1.96 

1.70 

1.78 

3.29 

.79 

Chicago,  Hl__ 

2.55 

2.23 

2.89 

.40 

3.88 

3.96 

2.94 

6.41 

1.57 

3.26 

3.40 

4.5? 

.84 

Peoria,  111 

2.57 

3.11 

2.15 

.55 

2.93 

2.23 

a  97 

a  12 

1.93 

2.97 

2.02 

3.85 

1.27 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

2.54 

2.92 

2.72 

.60 

3.73 

4.67 

3.59 

3.91 

1.82 

3.61 

2.87 

3.30 

.23 

Marquette,  Mich. 

3.19 

3.20 

1.03 

2.67 

4.89 

2.96 

3.91 

3.26 

1.82 

1.29 

1.74 

a  70 

.34 

2.42 

2.  S3 

3.09 

.48 

a97 

3.68 

3.13 

5.95 

1.90 

3.79 

.65 

a  12 

.22 

Duluth,  Minn - 

8t.  Paul,  Mmn 

2.74 

3.33 

1.14 

3.08 

1.13 

2.83 

2.18 

2.71 

4.10 

.70 

.66 

.46 

1.63 

2.34 

2.03 

1.88 

1.59 

1.26 

1.68 

2.61 

1.91 

1.85 

.48 

1.08 

aoe 

.76 

Hies  Moines,  Iowa 

2.68 

2.67 

3.57 

.43 

an 

.92 

3.81 

a20 

1.89 

1.61 

3.41 

1.10 

.77 

Dubuque,  Iowa - 

268 

2.92 

2.88 

2.03 

3.32 

1.87 

2.85 

6.22 

2.18 

3.43 

.72 

1.07 

.43 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

2.41 

4.08 

7.45 

.90 

1.64 

1.87 

3.63 

8.52 

2.36 

1.46 

1.74 

3.74 

.30 

gpringflold.  Mo 

2.80 

3.57 

2.84 

2.56 

1.24 

.31 

2.72 

11.94 

4.09 

2.55 

L60 

4.79 

.85 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak 

1.03 

1.13 

.79 

1.52 

.18 

.21 

.28 

.98 

.26 

1.58 

.63 

1.03 

2.02 

Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak. 

1.23 

1.40 

1.15 

.45 

.67 

1.32 

.55 

.65 

.23 

1.31 

.52 

1.25 

2.08 

Pierre,  6.  Dak 

.81 

.63 

1.96 

1.20 

.67 

.02 

.41 

a  19 

1.25 

1.28 

.44 

.30 

1.38 

North  Platte,  Nebr___ 

1.18 

.14 

.92 

1.07 

.81 

.32 

1.43 

1.36 

1.29 

.92 

.14 

L77 

.95 

Omaha,  Nebr 

2.35 

1.06 

3.70 

.89 

1.17 

.55 

4.65 

a  79 

2.87 

1.52 

1.45 

.71 

.51 

Concordia,  Kans 

2.00 

1.19 

2.49 

3.40 

1.96 

.30 

4.49 

1.05 

1.61 

.72 

1.14 

1.75 

.48 

Dodge  City,  Kans 

1.40 

.30 

.43 

.81 

.79 

.07 

1.67 

1.01 

3.58 

.23 

.45 

3.82 

1.68 

Sola,  Kans 

2.27 
2.74 

3.70 
3.53 

4.65 
1.81 

1.00 
3.02 

1.67 
2.28 

.87 
1.72 

5.08 
2.57 

5.33 
10.13 

4.09 

2.68 

.88 
1.40 

1.30 

.89 

7.42 
2.74 

2.44 

Memphis,  Tenn 

.09 

Nashville,  Tenn 

2.48 

2.93 

2.80 

.42 

2.67 

2.25 

3.44 

8.35 

2.75 

a  93 

.75 

1.23 

.03 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

2.34 

1.55 

2.52 

3.57 

.83 

1.83 

10.84 

a  si 

.54 

1.94 

1.81 

1.  «0 

0 

Mobile,  Ala 

3.18 
2.93 

1.70 
5.53 

.75 
2.63 

4.53 
12.07 

2.52 
8.51 

.70 
.71 

10.57 
11.07 

8.  S3 
4.21 

4.65 

3.59 

1.42 
1.85 

4.61 
3.25 

5.64 
2.25 

.31 

T. 

Sbreveport,  La 

3.18 

2.95 

.32 

1.95 

2.17 

2.13 

4.25 

11.75 

2.89 

.03 

.45 

2.43 

T. 

1.71 

.81 

4.46 

1.55 

2.90 

.34 

2.47 

.67 

1.87 

.28 

.23 

7.34 

.86 

3.22 

1.76 

2.58 

.82 

2.23 

T. 

3.87 

4.52 

3.56 

1.90 

.74 

5.45 

5.12 

El  Paso,  Tex 

.95 
2.51 

T. 
2.28 

.80 

.28 

.18 

2.58 

1.07 

1.89 

T. 
.17 

1.03 
3.31 

.97 
9.44 

.57 
6.52 

.11 
.31 

.35 
a  33 

.68 
6.05 

.24 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 

T. 

Galveston,  Tex 

4.18 

15.37 

2.95 

a  8t 

.99 

1.49 

a  78 

8.30 

7.92 

3.83 

4.78 

3.11 

;« 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

1.40 

8.86 

5.78 

i.ii 

2.57 

.48 

4.05 

8.66 

2.85 

1.02 

3.55 

1.39 

.52 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

1.81 

2.52 

1.50 

a  84 

1.73 

.02 

5.31 

8.12 

7.38 

.18 

430 

9.64 

.38 

Little  Bock,  Ark. 

2.55 

4.78 

1.47 

a  i9 

2.92 

ao3 

4.14 

15.29 

3.23 

.14 

.77 

1.08 

.08 

Havre,  Mont 

.50 
1.17 

.88 
1.29 

2.82 
3.40 

.42 
.34 

1.01 
.62 

.38 

.54 

1.05 
.91 

.75 
1.05 

1.25 
1.25 

.16 
1.15 

.09 
1.05 

.71 
.55 

.46 

Kalispell,  Mont 

.32 

Cheyenne,  Wyo 

.72 

1.43 

1.29 

1.11 

1.95 

.39 

.68 

1.67 

.96 

.06 

.23 

a83 

2.25 

Sheridan,  Wyo 

1.02 

2.  OB 

.65 

.43 

2.85 

1.77 

.51 

a  87 

1.19 

.24 

1.35 

1.72 

2.07 

Pueblo,  Colo 

.70 
1.07 

.17 
.42 

1.66 
2.40 

.41 
.04 

.71 
a  76 

.51 
.19 

.14 
a  73 

.30 
L82 

.91 
1.42 

1.21 
.98 

.19 
.24 

2.75 
a  43 

.51 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex 

.30 

Phoenix,  Ariz.. 

.35 

.01 

2.30 

T. 

.65 

T. 

.52 

.25 

.46 

.11 

T; 

.22 

.30 

Modena,  Utah 

.82 

.25 

.30 

.07 

a  18 

0 

.69 

.63 

a« 

1.97 

.37 

.10 

.41 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

1.40 

1.31 

a  si 

.01 

a  45 

.03 

1.13 

a  52 

a  57 

1.29 

.66 

a  is 

1.87 

Wlnnemucea,  Nev 

.52 

.51 

.63 

.05 

1.42 

T. 

.45 

.68 

.52 

.05 

.31 

1.05 

.46 

Boise,  Idaho...... 

1.28 

1.67 

1.20 

.21 

.84 

T. 

L98 

1.41 

a  34 

.16 

.62 

a  73 

1.50 

Seattle^Wash 

Walla  Walla,  Wash... 

a  67 

2.00 

4.37 

3.00 

1.18 

.16 

3.46 

1.59 

4.19 

3.91 

a  37 

2.05 

5.03 

J.  47 

2.44 

1.99 

.99 

.38 

.01 

1.53 

1.95 

1.65 

1.20 

.89 

3.11 

1.35 

Portland,  Oreg  

3.28 

8.62 

3.47 

1.98 

1.26 

.03 

4.47 

1.43 

3.71 

a  78 

4.70 

1.61 

6.50 

Ecseburg,  Oreg 

2  61 

1.76 

3.56 

.94 

.43 

.02 

1.18 

2.28 

3.78 

a  13 

3.50 

3.40 

to.  46 

Eureka,  Calif. _  _ 

2.65 
.72 

.88 
T. 

3.79 

.26 

.79 
0 

.47 
1.16 

0 
0 

1.00 
.11 

.24 
.29 

4.11 
.84 

1.59 
T. 

3.38 
.52 

a  55 

.37 

6.84 

Fresno,  Cant 

.64 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 

.77 

T. 

.31 

0 

a  7i 

0 

T. 

.56 

.78 

.59 

.24 

.04 

.63 

Sacramento,  Calif 

1.04 

.13 

.82 

T. 

.79 

T. 

.40 

.01 

1.29 

.80 

.72 

.58 

a  io 

San  Diego,  Calif 

.46 

T. 

1.05 

0 

.87 

.17 

.42 

1.04 

.18 

.67 

.09 

.37 

.35 

San  Francisco,  Calif- 

1.29 

.35       .29 

.01 

.52 

0 

.17 

.27 

1.83 

.52 

2.95 

.46 

2.98 

i  Normals  are  based  on  records  of  20  or  more  years  of  observations. 
T=Tracc,  indicates  an  amount  too  small  to  measrare. 
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Table  781. — Precipitation:    Normal l  and  total  precipitation  at  selected  points  in 
the  United  States,  1913-19H — Continued 


Station 


Nor- 
mal 
for 

Nov. 


November  total  precipitation 


1913    1914     1915    1916     1917    1918     1919    1920     1921     1922     1923    1924 


Greenville,  Me '_. 

Boston,  Mass 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Canton,  N.Y 

Trenton,  N.J 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Scranton,  Pa 

Washington,  D.C._. 

Lynchburg,  Va 

Norfolk,  Va 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va_ 

Charlotte,  N.  C 

Charleston,  8.  C 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Thomas ville,  Ga 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

Miami,  Fla___ _. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Evansville,  Ind 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Chicago.  Ill 

Peoria,  111.- 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Marquette,  Mich 

Madison,  Wis 

Duluth,  Minn 

Bt.  Paul,  Minn 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

St.  Louis,  Mo^; 

Springfield,  Mo 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak.... 
Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak. 

Pierre,  S.  Dak...; 

North  Platte,  Neor... 

Omaha,  Nebr._ 

Concordia,  Kans 

Dodge  City,  gain 

Iola,  Kans 

Memphis,  Tenn_._ 
Nashville,  Tenn... 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Mobile,  Ala 

New  Orleans,  La.. 

Shreveport,  La 

AmariUo,  Tex.- --. 
Brownsville,  Tex. . 

El  Paso,  Tex „ 

Forth  Worth,  Tex. 
Galveston,  Tex-... 
Bah  Antonio,  Tex. . 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Little  Eoek,  Ark 

Havre,  Mont ; 

Kalispell,  Mont. ..... 

Cheyenne,Wyo..____ 

Sheridan,  Wyo ... 

Pueblo,  Colo... 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex 

Phoenix,  Ariz.. 

Modena,  Utah 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Winnemucea,  Nev... 

Boise,  Idaho 

Seattle,  Wash .... 

Walla  Walla,  Wash... 

Portland,  Oreg. 

Roseburg,  Oreg __ 

Eureka,  Calif-^... 

Fresno,  Calif. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  __  i 
Sacramento,  Calif.... 

9an  Diego,  Calif. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.. 


In. 

3.03 

4.10 

3.35 

3.41 

3.43 

2.55 

2.29 

2.71 

2.79 

2.72 

2.83 

2.86 

2.87 

3.40 

2.64 

2.19 

2.84 

3.21 

2.75 

4.11 

3.52 

2.50 

2.64 

2.53 

2.79 

1.80 

1.58 

1.30 

1.48 

1.81 

2.88 

2.64 

.68 

.71 

.43 

.40 

1.06 

.94 

.65 

1.38 

4.59 

3.85 

3.39 

3.74 

3.79 

4.08 

1.16 

2.06 

.59 

1.57 

4.02 

1.78 

2.25 

4.69 

>77 

1.90 

.41 

.59 

.37 

.78 

.96 

.60 

1.42 

.74 

.86 

6.83 

2.13 

6.41 

4.37 

6.67 

1.03 

1.48 

2.  IS 

.83 

2.47 


In. 

2.98 

2.15 

2.43 

2.72 

2.48 

2.66 

2.83 

2.20 

3.32 

1.30 

4.62 

3.22 

1.19 

.54 

.51 

.32 

4.39 

4.26 

3.98 

4.87 

6.20 

1.47 

2.77 

2.86 

1.33 

1.73 

.74 

.66 

1.03 

1.23 

3.12 

1.59 

.J6 

.17 

.11 

.14 

1.16 

1.90 

2.14 

1.67 

1.64 

1.84 

3.24 

3.75 

2.67 

2.22 

1.98 

.67 

.97 

5.90 

2.49 

4.65 

3.71 

3.06 

.83 

1.16 

.37 

.22 

.11 

1.75 

.83 

1.64 

1.21 

1.37 

2.82 

4.74 

1.91 

5.39 

4.79 

5.29 

1.86 

3.00 

4.58 

2.23 

6.22 


In. 
2.10 
2.72 
1.81 
2.31 
1.62 
1.35 
1.12 
2.06 
2.31 
2.62 

.80 
2.46 
2.34 
4.89 
1.89 
3.87 
7.06 
1.20 
1.34 

.65 
1.45 


1.47 

2.43 

.70 

1.15 

.48 

.35 

.21 

1.53 

.71 

.42 

.57 

T. 

T. 

.03 

T. 

T. 

.43 

2.06 

2.18 

2.28 

10.23 

4.65 

3.61 

T. 

5.13 

1.13 

6.44 

9.19 

3.24 

.70 

2.36 

.24 

1.58 

.26 

.08 

T. 

T. 

1.00 

0 

.37 

.02 

.11 

6.28 

1.00 

3.70 

2.69 

2.42 

.11 

.20 

.47 

.86 

.70 


In. 

2.56 

2.14 

1.86 

1.26 

.96 

2.37 

1.37 

.93 

1.66 

.87 

3.32 

1.96 

1.65 

1.53 

1.67 

1.07 

2.54 

2.34 

1.84 

3.40 

3.05 

2.03 

2.29 

1.52 

3.79 

3.12 

3.27 

2.64 

1.24 

1.65 

1.97 

2.66 

.67 

.69 

.84 

.22 

1.51 

.99 

.08 

.81 

7.05 

6.75 

3.54 

3.32 

2.29 

4.14 

.18 

.14 

.01 

,29 

1.47 

.29 

1.01 

5.63 

.12 

1.69 

.19 

1.03 

.15 

.61 

.54 

.64 

1.61 

.38 

1.07 

5.66 

3.04 

11.32 

8.54 

6.15 

.30 

1.35 

.83 

.73 

.92 


In. 

4.17 

1.67 

1.53 

1.63 

1.31 

1.86 

2.01 

2.11 

1.52 

1.34 

k84 

.36 

1.11 

2.63 

1.87 

2.76 

1.85 

1.86 

2.35 

1.11 

1.73 

2.11 

1.88 

2.12 

2.48 

1.69 

.09 

.92 

1.46 

1.17 

2.53 

2.88 

.13 

.12 

.08 

.47 

.73 

.77 

.03 

3.03 

.86 

1.00 

2.61 

2.61 

.88 

2.54 

.40 

1.39 

.52 

1.82 

2.16 

2.14 

2.35 

2.12 

.46 

.80 

.88 

.90 

.20 

.06 

0 

.07 

.92 

.44 

1.07 

4.58 

2.74 

6.31 

4.62 

3.13 

.28 

.09 

.49 

.05 

1.60 


In. 

1.26 

.59 

1.17 

1.74 

1.02 

.28 

.89 

.53 

.25 

.59 

.60 

.76 

.31 

1.51 

.61 

.23 

.24 

.31 

1.37 

2.19 

.12 

.58 

.07 

1.21 

1.66 

.30 

.09 

.06 

.21 

.07 

.78 

2.61 

.04 

.82 

:T. 

.71 

.12 

07 

.58 

.05 

1.14 

.85 

1.55 

1.43 

.34 

1.14 

.69 

.29 

.04 

1.35 

.97 

.75 

.80 

2.07 

.02 

.61 

.40 

'.12 

.02 

.26 

0 

.16 

1.31 

.25 

1.17 

2.70 

1.05 

4.24 

6.27 

6.43 

.35 

;36 

.25 

.08 

.81 


In. 

3.77 

1.20 

1.43 

2.34 

1.85 

1.79 

1.04 

1.48 

1.26 

.77 

1.85 

3.23 

2.34 

3.68 

6.38 

3.26 

.60 

1.66 

1.77 

.98 

1.73 

2.66 

3.18 

2.63 

6.29 

1.17 

1.94 

3.45 

2.10 

1.10 

2.73 

3.90 

.51 

1.80 

.45 

.29 

2.89 

1.24 

.37 

2.89 

2.75 

1.36 

5.25 

7.14 

4.46 

4.13 

1.16 

2.16 

1.04 

7.94 

8.15 

2.53 

3.63 

3.11 

.53 

.23 

.64 

.58 

.66 

.63 

1.92 

.30 

1.77 

.77 

.24 

3.81 

1.02 

4.30 

4.73 

4.74 

1.81 

1'.85 

1.84 

1.91 

6.60 


In. 
3.58 
6.36 
1.38 
1.13 
3.10 
3.82 
2.76 
2.32 
2.48 
.20 
4.76 
1.02 
.23 
2.92 
3.40 
1.06 
3.48 
3.65 
1.31 
3.73 
3.27 
2.38 
2.91 
2.30 
4.18 
2.26 
3.86 
2.59 
3.84 
3.59 
2.08 
4.49 
.92 
1.01 
1.27 
2.83 
2.84 
1.71 
1.11 
2.12 
7.75 
7.89 
4.01 
4.58 
7.29 
4.68 
1.26 
2.34 
.93 
3.32 
1.97 
1.66 
2.84 
8.21 
.90 
1.35 
1.63 
1.06 
.64 
.76 
2.38 
1.12 
.81 
.72 
2.34 
4.13 
3.16 
7.44 
3.90 
2.99 
.04 
.45 
.36 
.43 
.44 


In. 

3.75 

5.46 

4.30 

4.45 

2.14 

2.57 

2.97 

4.61 

7.14 

3.64 

1.82 

4.95 

8.07 

3.33 

3.69 

6.38 

3.73 

2.92 

2.25 

1.38 

2.12 

.92 

1.22 

1.54 

2.96 

1.83 

1.40 

1.08 

1.63 

2.01 

.66 

.64 

.39 

.76 

.71 

.04 

1.47 

1.47 

1.13 

1.35 

1.32 

2.60 

2.46 

1.68 

3.03 

2.15 

1.33 

2.42 

T. 

1.70 

3.64 

2.96 

2.04 

.88 

.07 

.43 

.22 

.49 

.28 

.14 

T. 

.10 

1.90 

1.33 

1.82 

4.42 

2.10 

5.84 

6.27 

6.35 

.99 

1.16 

3.39 

.19 

2.70 


In. 

5.69 

6.19 

3.77 

2.67 

2.83 

6.06 

5.03 

4.15 

1.65 

1.70 

5.56 

4.02 

1.82 

6.47 

3.11 

2.27 

.50 

5.67 

3.93 

9.24 

8.91 

3.51 

3.43 

3.64 

1.97 

1.55 

.70 

1.58 

.35 

.91 

4.43 

2.46 

.84 

43 

.49 

.04 

.09 

.08 

T. 

.13 

4.59 

5.68 

2.14 

3.79 

3.83 

1.52 

T. 

1.22 

-.22 

1.24 

1.61 

1.16 

.33 

3.89 

1.09 

2.39 

.34 

1.38 

.72 

T. 

.04 

.18 

1.04 

.64 

3.27 

6.60 

£.91 

10.04 

6.46 

6.21 

.26 

.05 

1.09 

.30 

1.43 


In. 

1.97 
.84 

1.08 

1.66 
.62 

1.31 
.76 
.55 
.19 
.44 
.97 
.921 
.10 


In. 
3.39 
2.78 
2.74 
3.84 
2.09 
2.39 
2.20 
2.04 
1.98 
1.95 
2.97 
3.09 
1.79 


1.42 

3.56 

1.10 

2.87 

.58 

.06 

5.44 

.27 

1.88 

2.28 

1.37 

2.64 

l.«4 

3.54 

2.32 

2.04 

2.66 

1.46 

3.67 

1.37 

2.39 

1.09 

2.84 

1.22 

3.14 

.68 

3.67 

.63 

3.70 

.35 

2.54 

.55 

4.41 

1.19 

2.36 

1.90 

4.14 

3.47 

1.51 

.29 

2.38 

.47 

3.16 

.20 

2.35 

.45 

2.65 

.27 

2.05 

.61 

.95 

.53 

3.01 

1.69 

3.60 

3.08 

1.80 

2.87 

2.59 

5.60 

3.98 

4.33 

3.38 

4.94 

2.01 

3,19 

1.39 

2.13 

3.87 

3.34 

.29 

.63 

2.57 

1.63 

2.54 

4.11 

.98 

4.21 

2.37 

2.13 

2.07 

2.59 

.54 

.17 

1.06 

.80 

2.40 

.28 

1.16 

.36 

1.26 

.66 

1.13 

.82 

1.04 

2.84 

1.00 

1.02 

3.33 

1.05 

.52 

.53 

.52 

.55 

1.45 

2.06 

.95 

1.18 

2.94 

4.15 

2.59 

1.95 

3.32 

2.86 

.62 

.10 

1.44 

.04 

3.03 

.62 

.75 

.10 

3.77 

.49 

i  Normals  are  based  on  records  of  20  or  more  years  of  observations. 
T— trace;  indicates  an  amount  too  small  to  measure. 
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Table  781. — Precipitation:   Normal 1  and  total  precipitation  at  selected  points  in 
Hie  United  States,  1918-1921,. — Continued 


Station 


Greenville,  Me 

Boston,  Mass ' 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Canton,  N.  Y 

Trenton,  N.J 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Seranlon,  Pa 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Lynchburg,  Va 

Norfolk,  Va 

Parkcrsburg,  W.  Va 

Charlotte,  N .  C 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Thomasville,  Ga 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

Miami,  Fla 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Evansville,  Ind 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Chicago,  111 

Peoria,  111 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Marquette,  Mich 

Madison,  Wis 

Duluth,  Minn 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Des  Moines,  Iowa... 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Springfield,  Mo 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak 

Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak 

Pierre,  S.  Dak... 

North  Platte,  Nebr. 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Concordia,  Kans... 

Dodge  City,  Kans 

Iola,  Kans 

Memphis,  Tenn... 
Nashville,  Tenn... 
Birmingham,  Ala- 
Mobile,  Ala 

New  Orleans,  La.. 

Shreveport,  La 

Amarillo,  Tex 

Brownsville,  Tex.. 

El  Paso,  Tex 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.. 

Galveston,  Tex 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Little  Kock,  Ark 

Havre,  Mont ... 

Kalispell,  Mont 

Cheyenne,  Wyo 

Sheridan,  Wyo 

Pueblo,  Colo 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex 

Phoenix,  Ariz 

Modena,  Utah 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Winnemucca,  Nev 

Boise,  Idaho.. 

Seattle,  Wash 

Walla  Walla,  Wash... 

Portland,  Oreg 

Roseburg,  Oreg 

Eureka,  Calif. 

Fresno,  Calif 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 

Sacramento,  Calif 

San  Die;;o,  Calif 

San  Francisco,  Calif.. 


Nor- 
mal 
for 
Dec. 


In. 
2.79 
3.41 
S.  37 
3.  69 
3.  16 
2.73 
2.61 
3.18 
3.27 
3.49 
2.77 
3.83 
3.15 
4.54 
3.69 
2.99 
2.00 
2.93 
2.58 
3.83 
3.04 
2.07 
2.37 
2.54 
2.62 
1.77 
1.22 
1.06 
1.31 
1.72 
2.23 
2.67 


December  total  precipitation 


1913     1914     1915     1916     1917     1918     1919     1920     1921     1922     1923    1924 


2.  10 
6.90 
5.92 
7.25 
1.63 
2.90 
3.53 
1.82 
4.24 


In. 

4.  10 

3.05 

1.37 

2.38 

2.44 

2.60 

2.16 

2.29 

2.50 

1.  68 

2.75 

4.67 

2.59 

3.95 

2.51 

4.49 

.32 

1.28 

1.38 

1.62 

.49 

.45 

.74 

.31 

.94 

.33 

.17 

.02 

1.05 

.34 

1.62 

2.71 


.39 

.06 

.50 

.43 

.47 

3.09 

.91 

2.19 

.48 

3.91 

.56 

1.88 

.93 

3.  9K 

4.38 

1.69 

3.82 

2.45 

4.60 

2.99 

4.57 

2.65 

4.46 

1.78 

4.37 

4.28 

.83 

2.84 

1.  52 

1.17 

.52 

.76 

1.22 

5.42 

3  73 

2.11 

1.56 

4.47 

1,74 

3.38 

4.24 

2.96 

.63. 

.02 

I.Kft 

.48 

.31 

2.  IK) 

.60 

.12 

.46 

1.35 

.76 

.77 

.59 

.27 

.68 

.54 

1.33 

1.  35 

.99 

1.84 

1.72 

2.40 

6.29 

2.61 

3.48 
2.36 
7.58 
1.53 
1.66 
4.40 
.72 
5.41 


In. 
1.50 
3.46 
3.49 
2.15 
4.64 
4.37 
4.19 
4.49 
4.68 
4.69 
4.75 
6.53 
2.35 
5.31 
4.60 
5.20 
4.43 
3.14 
1.57 
3.62 
3.37 
2.33 
1.81 
1.89 
.85 
1.76 
.30 
.50 
1.28 
1.83 
2.23 
2.90 
.34 
.36 
.22 
.87 
1.38 
1.57 
.46 
.82 
6.35 
5.06 
4.65 
4.13 
3.99 
7.16 
1.17 
2.19 
3.94 
4.40 
4.43 
1.43 
2.74 


.40 

.16 

.14 

.59 

1.70 

3.09 

.46 

.39 

.57 

.47 

1.39 

.53 

2.56 

1.53 

7.09 

1.76 

3.73 

3.44 

2.21 

5.49 


In. 

4.84 

3.94 

4.09 

2.49 

4.44 

3.85 

4.66 

2.80 

2.37 

2.26 

6.24 

3.53 

2.81 

9.07 

1.73 

3.46 

2.00 

4.59 

1.75 

6.97 

5.15 

1.31 

1.66 

1.22 

2.17 

.64 

.87 

.53 

.65 

.36 

3.34 

3.21 

.39 

.64 

.25 

.82 

.34 

.40 

.23 

1.12 

5.73 

6.44 

6.11 

4.16 

5.07 

3.05 

0.13 

4.30 

.43 

1.99 

5.69 

1.57 

.33 

5.37 

.77 

2.00 

.41 

.84 

.35 

.97 

2.54 

.80 

1.71 

1.22 

1.56 

7.77 

1.97 

8.73 

5.50 

5.19 

2.78 

2.52 

4.42 

2.60 

6.42 


In. 

4.87 

3.00 

3.37 

2.53 

4.87 

2.01 

3.20 

4.03 

2.32 

3.  11 

3.48 

2.32 

1.47 

3.57 

6.59 

7.47 

.25 

3.60 

2.06 

4.66 

2.50 

2.58 

1.75 

3.81 

3.09 

1.24 

.38 

1.21 

.65 

.95 

2.16 

2.07 

1.52 

.90 

.61 

.42 

.65 

.88 

.30 

.68 

3.26 

4.29 

3.70 

6.68 

7.17 

1.65 

0.88 

.69 

.32 

.11 

.79 

.33 

1.05 

2.17 

1.05 

1.70 

.34 

1.07 

.23 

.17 

.39 

.67 

2.64 

.26 

1.29 

4.13 

2.68 

3.81 

3.88 

5.47 

1.93 

3.67 

3.73 

1.14 

4.79 


In. 
3.62 
2.56 
3.93 
1.76 
1.55 
1.19 
2.15 
1.47 
1.70 
2.62 

.90 
1.69 
1.08 

.89 
1.82 
2.11 
1.46 
1.56 
1.41 
2.12 
1.10 


.82 
3.86 
.45 
1.07 
.57 
.88 
.52 
.78 
1.18 


.72 
.27 
.48 
.06 
.25 
.29 
1.33 
1.46 
1.48 
1.85 
2.16 
1.02 
.04 
.32 
0 

.05 

1.00 

T. 

.04 

1.24 

A  64 

4.78 

.81 

1.02 

.03 

.02 

0 

.20 

.38 

.05 

2.33 

9.21 

4.11 

14.23 

3.71 

1.17 

.14 

.07 

.45 

T. 

.72 


In. 
3.49 
3.21 
2.41 

2.79 
3.86 
3.50 
2.88 
4.65 
2.59 
2.94 
4.23 
4.35 
3.17 
5.46 
8.13 
2.60 
4.11 
4.68 
1.58 
6.83 
6.19 
3.24 
2.80 
4.02 
2.94 
2.  19 
2.03 
2.05 
1.35 
1.90 
2.69 
2.97 
1.02 
.67 
1.45 
1.31 
.72 
1.87 
4.03 
3.22 
4.58 
4.56 
4.14 
4.92 
8.46 
3.09 
2.78 
3.55 
.78 
4.08 
3.46 
3.61 
3.04 
7.95 
.09 
.87 
.58 
.21 
.92 
1.24 
1.16 
2.01 
.52 
.50 
.39 
5.04 
1.48 
3.13 
3.26 
4.29 
1.46 
1.54 
1.70 
1.68 
2.62 


In. 

1.81 

1.63 

1.96 

1.12 

2.94 

2.88 

2.52 

3.32 

1.96 

1.71 

4.07 

2.20 

.19 

12.94 

2.56 

4.61 

1.83 

2.56 

1.32 

1.86 

.85 

.70 

.30 

1.19 

1.89 

.93 

.30 

.66 

.93 

.63 

1.22 

.44 

.23 

.42 

.12 

.32 

.69 

.24 

.08 

.19 

2.61 

3.28 

9.56 

5.42 

.83 

-«.  08 

.50 

1.08 

.12 

.44 

2.02 

2.05 

.12 

2.34 

.20 

.91 

1.10 

.35 

.59 

.33 

.13 

.40 

1.38 

.94 

1.20 

4.10 

1.92 

4.78 

4.51 

4.33 

.89 

1.99 

2.22 

.48 

3.21 


In. 

6.93 

3.89 

3.36 

5.41 

4.25 

1.94 

3.03 

3.15 

2.34 

4.91 

1.68 

4.47 

3.00 

4.36 

8.60 

3.35 

1.72 

1.38 

1.64 

3.86 

3.27 

3.33 

1.87 

4.19 

2.27 

1.33 

1.07 

.88 

1.38 

.96 

2.41 

1.84 

.29 

.30 

.21 

.60 

.81 

.58 

.81 

.89 

7.11 

2.99 

9.57 

6.18 

8.70 

6.37 

.64 

.05 

T. 

1.31 

6.49 

.16 

1.37 

6.99 

1.01 

1.23 

.57 

.51 

.38 

.84 

T. 

.25 

1.38 

1.17 

2.43 

5.68 

2.50 

8.32 

7.17 

10.89 

1.07 

1.01 

4.32 

.54 

7.48 


In. 

2.02 

2.35 

.86 

1.60 

1.85 

2.36 

1.83 

1.95 

1.01 

3.69 

4.30 

2.66 

.51 

1.79 

2.14 

1.60 

.23 

4.86 

1.75 

5.18 

3.27 

4.63 

2.91 

4.14 

2.04 

2.73 

.69 

.27 

.80 

2.43 

2.89 

1.92 

.29 

.75 

.27 

.14 

.14 

.01 

.68 

.52 

2.53 

1.76 

3.23 

5.54 

3.49 

1.92 

.06 

.17 

.15 

.34 

2.76 

.23 

.18 

2.68 

.25 

1.16 

1.31 

.54 

1.12 

.88 

.87 

2.14 

2.29 

1.34 

.88 

7.25 

1.57 

3.09 

1.52 

4.48 

3.47 

7.90 

3.81 

9.26 

6.39 


In. 

2.79 

3.01 

3.23 

1.03 

3.46 

1.98 

2.31 

3.48 

3.42 

2.93 

4.13 

4.47 

4.61 

6.20 

6.33 

2.54 

1.19 

4.00 

2.45 

5.94 

4.45 

1.21 

1.38 

1.40 

1.14 

1.23 

.90 

.18 

.25 

.41 

4.98 

2.07 

.94 

.87 

.31 

.01 

.07 

T. 

T. 

.18 

5.19 

6.29 

7.63 

9.10 

7.01 

2.59 

.10 

.38 

.09 

.06 

2.56 

.10 

.53 

3.38 

.53 

1.50 

.44 

1.02 

T. 

.20 

.28 

.61 

2.92 

1.91 

1.73 

7.37 

1.83 

9.43 

5.86 

7.62 

2.20 

3.09 

6.12 

1.21 

7.77 


In. 

3.32 

4.89 

3.00 

2.51 

3.94 

6.22 

2.44 

2.80 

2.72 

.93 

5.36 

3.33 

3.91 

5.60 

2.79 

1.38 

.46 

6.94 

4.50 

6.43 

5.60 

1.96 

2.21 

2.18 

1.52 

2.12 

.82 

.66 

.61 

.92 

3.30 

2.92 

.22 

.23 

.24 

.39 

.58 

.17 

.48 

1.14 

5.35 

4.32 

5.30 

6.13 

4.37 

7.82 

1.11 

2.86 

.93 

4.68 

7.84 

4.29 

2.06 

4.70 

.69 

1.55 

.28 

.82 

.35 

.98 

2.23 

.41 

.92 

1.02 

.79 

3.31 

2.18 

6.25 

4.31 

4.93 

.24 

.80 

.94 

1.65 

1.91 


Weather  Bureau. 

1  Normals  are  based  on  records  of  20  or  more  years  of  observations. 

T= Trace,  indicates  an  amount  too  small  to  measure. 
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Table  782. — 'Frost,  killing:  Dates  of,  with  length  of  growing  season 


Station 


Spring  frosts 


Latest 

date  ol 

killing 

frost 


Average 
date  of 

last 
killing 

frost 


Autumn  frosts 


Earliest 

date  of 

killing 

frost 


Average 
date  of 
earliest 
killing 
frost 


Length 

of 
growing 
season 
between 
average 
dates  of 
killing 
frost 


Greenville,  Me 

Boston,  Mass 

.Buffalo,  N.Y 

Canton,  N.Y.- _ 

Trenton,  N.J 

Pittsburgh,  Pa . 

Seranton,  Pa 

■Washington,  D.  O 

lynchburg,  Va 

Norfolk,  Va _ 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va... 

Charlotte,  N.  C 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Thomasville,  Ga 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

Miami,  Fla 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Evansville,  Ind 

XndianapoUs,  Ind 

Chicago,  111 

Peoria,  II1_ 

Grand  Eapids,  Mich... 

Marquette,  Mich 

Madison,  Wis 

Duluth,  Minn 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Des  Moines,.Iowa 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Springfield,  Mo 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak 

Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak.. 

Pierre,  S.  Dak... 

North  Platte,  Nebr 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Concordia,  Kans 

Dodge  City,  Kans 

tola,  Kans.. 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Mobile,  Ala 

New  Orleans,  La 

Shreveport,  La_. 

Amarillo,  Tex 

Brownsville,  Tex 

HI  Paso,  Tex... 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 

Galveston,  Tex ... 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. . 

Little  Eock,  Ark 

Havre,  Mont -__ 

Kalispell,  Mont—* 

Cheyenne,  Wyo 

Sheridan,  Wyo 

Pueblo,  Colo. 


Banta  Fe,  N.  Mex 

P-hoonix,  Ariz... ..-. 

Modena,  Utah 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.. 

Winnemucca,  Nev , 

Boise,  Idaho 

Seattle,  Wash 

"Walla Walla,  Wash 

Portland,  Oreg... 

Boseburg,  Oreg— 

Eureka,  Calif 

Fresno,  Calif- 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 

Sacramento,  Calif 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

San  Francisco,  Calif... 


June 
May 
May 
June 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
Apr. 
May 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Feb. 
Apr. 
May 
Apr. 
May 
May 
May 
May 
June 
May 
June 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
June 

a© 


May 

May 

May 

.do. 


May- 
May 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
Mar 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
May 
Mar. 
July 
June 
June 
June 
May 
Apr. 
May 
May 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Feb. 
May 
Jan. 
Mar. 


May  30 
Anr.  14 
Apr.  26 
May  8 
Apr.  20 
Apr.  21 
Am\  20 
Apr.  8 
Apr.  28 
Mar.  28 
Apr.  16 
Mar.  28 
Feb.  20 
Mar.  31 
Mar.  14 
Feb.  16 

(') 
Apr.  14 
Apr.  15 
Apr.  6 
Apr.  16 
Apr.  18 
Apr.  15 
Apr.  28 
May  13 
Apr.  25 
May  7 
Apr.  28 
Apr.  22 
Apr.  20 
Apr.  4 
Apr.  14 
May  11 
May  16 
Apr.  30 
May  1 
Apr.  15 
Apr.  17 
Apr.  21 
Apr.  7 
Mar.  22 
Apr.  2 
Mar.  17 
Feb.  17 
Jan.  28 
Mar.  6 
Apr.  17 
Jan.  28 
Mar.  14 
Mar.  11 
Jan.  19 
Feb.  24 
Mar.  31 
Mar.  18 
May  16 
May  5 
May  20 
..do..-. 
Apr.  27 
Apr.  25 
Fob.  16 
May  23 
Apr.  20 
May  16 
Apr.  28 
Mar.  17 
Mar.  30 
Mar.  8 
Apr.  14 
Feb.  8 
Feb.  22 

(») 
Feb.  19 

0) 
Jan.   25 


Aug.  26 

Sept.  26 
Sept.  23 
Sept.  11 
Sopt.  22 
Sept.  25 
Sept.  14 
Oct.     2 

...do 

Oct.  15 
Oct.  1 
Oct.  8 
Nov.  8 
Oct.  11 
Oct.  21 
Nov.  12 
Dec.  20 
Sept.  30 
Oct.  2 
Sept.  30 
Sept.  21 
Sept.  20 
Sept.  30 
Sept.  23 
Aug.  23 
Sept.  16 
Sept.  10 
Sept.  20 
Sept.  22 
Sept.  27 
Sept.  30 

Aug."  23" 
Aug.  8 
Sept.  12 
Sept.  10 
Sept.  18 
Sept.  20 
Sept.  23 
Sept.  26 
Oct.  2 
Oct.  8 
Oct.  21 
Oct.  31 
Nov.  11 
Oct.  20 
Sept.  22 
Nov.  15 
Oct.  27 
Oct.  22 
Nov.  16 
Oct.  30 
Oct.  7 
Obt.  22 
Aug.  26 
Sopt.  10 
Aug.  25 

...do 

Sept.  12 
Sept.  25 
Nov.  6 
Sept.  5 
Sept.  22 
Aug.  22 
Sept.  11 
Oct.  18 
Sept.  28 
Oct.  13 
Sept.  24 
Nov.  11 
Oct.  31 
Nov.  2 
Nov.  11 
Dec.  26 
Dee.  4 


Sept.  14 
Oct.  24 
Oct.  19 
Sept.  28 
Oct.  19 
Oct.  22 
Oct.  13 
Oct.  20 
Oct.  27 
Nov.  17 
Oct.  16 
Nov.  5 
Dec.  10 
Nov.  7 
Nov.  15 
Deo.  6 

(') 
Oct.  25 
Nov..  2 
Oct.  27 
Oct.  19 
Oct. 
-do 
Oct. 
Oct, 


18 


Oct.  17 


Oct. 
Oct.  8 
Oct.  11 
Odt.  15 
Oct.  27 
Oct.  21 
Sept.  20 
Sept.  19 
Oct.  5 
Sept.  30 
Oct.  13 
Oct.  17 
Oct.  21 
Oct.  23 
Nov.  3 
Oct.  27 
Nov.  8 
Dec.  5 
Dec.  16 
Nov.  10 
Oct.  29 
Dec.  22 
Nov.  15 
Nov.  12 
Dec.  26 
Nov.  28 
Nov.  2 
Nov.  13 
Sept.  19 
Oct.  2 
Sept.  19 
Sept.  20 
Oct.  8 
Oct.  18 
Dec.  3 
Sept.  26 
Oct.  20 
Sent.  26 
Oct.  12 
Nov.  21 
Nov.  5 
Nov.  21 
Nov.  12 
Nov.  26 
Dec.  2 

(') 
Nov.  29 

0) 
Dec.  10 


Weather  Bureau;  periods  ranging  from  30  to  50  years. 
» Frosts  do  not  occur  every  year. 
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Allen,  T.  Waeren,  article  on  "Highways 
and  highway  transportation"  (with  others)  97-184 

Almonds,  imports,  1901-1924... 1062,1075 

Ammonia  sulfate,  imports 1168 

Ammoniates,  prices . 1169 

Animal  products- 
exports,  1922-1924 1041-1043 

imports,  192J-1924 1868-1061 

Animals- 
disease  study 65 

exports,  1922-1624 1041 

imports,  1922-1924 1058 

See  also  Livestock, 

Anticyclones,  nature  and  causes... 459-469 

Apples- 
exports— 

1901-1924 1074 

1922-1924 1043, 1044 

by  destinations COS 

imports,  1901-1924 1061 

prices — 

at  main  markets 670,673 

on  farm 669 

production,  by  States 664-665 

shipments  in  car  lots.  __ _ 666-667 

statistics. 664-673, 677, 1D43, 1044, 1061, 1074 

storage  (cold),  1914-1924 669 

yield,  reduction,  causes _.     665 

Appropriations- 
Department,  tables 88,92-95 

expenditures,  etc 82-83,88-95 

Federal,  for  roads 143  . 

Apricots,  exports,  1922-1924 1043, 1044 

Argols,  imports  1901-1924 1065,1075 

Arnek,  O.  B.  L.,  committee  on  statistics, 

work 559 

Ash  wood,  exports... 1047 

Asparagus,  acreage,  etc.. 687 

Asses,  numbers  by  countries 986-990 

Atlantic  States- 
Middle,  road  revenues 147-148 

South,  road  revenues — 151 

Auctions,  fruit  and  vegetable 35, 675-676 

Auto  traffic,  effect  on  water-bound  road 122 
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Page 
Automobiles — 
aid  iii- 
cure  of  sectionalism 179-180 

suburban  growth 178 

mileage  of  travel  and  effect ;..     180 

trips,  length  and  kind _  166-167 

See  also  Motor  vehicles. 
Aviation — 

influence  of  weather _..  557-558 

relation  to  agriculture 557-558 

Baby  Chick  Association,  international,  organ- 
ization  _ 385 

Bacon — 
exports — 

by  months,  191CH-1925 923 

to  countries,  1910-1924 925 

prices — 

1913-1924 918 

in  England 929 

Baling,  hay  practices 297,351-353 

Baltic  rush,  hay  value  and  use 324 

Baltimore,  milk — 

haul  at  terminal,  cost. 172-173 

routes,  chart — : 175 

Bananas,  imports,  1922-1924 -    1061 

Bankruptcy — 

farm,  increase 20-21 

farmers ^ 1130 

Banks — 

commercial,    relation    to    intermediate 

credit  banks „ _.     235 

failures  before  and  during  agricultural 

depression . — 214 

farm-mortgage  loans. 194-196 

Federal — 

land,    capitalization    and    manage- 
ment   199-207 

land,  location  and  loans 205-207 

Reserve,  relation  to  farm  credits...  225-228 
intermediate  credit,  minimum  of  capital.     235 
loans- 
agricultural  comparison  with  other 

loans . 193 

short-term   farm  terms'  and  condi- 
tions  219-225 

'      population  per  bank,  by  States.. .-, 213 

resources,  growth,  and  magnitude 193-194 

security  on— 

farm  loans,  kinds 217'-219 

personal  loans  to  farmers 223-225 

source  of  long-term  farm  credits 193-196 

State  and  National,  rediscounts  with  in- 
termediate credit  banks,  remarks. 237 

Barberry,  eradication  in  control  work 66-68 

Barley- 
acreage— 

etc.,  by  countries... 632-633 

exports,  etc 630 

exports,  1922-1924_... 1044 

growing,  influence  of  weather ........      518 

marketings  by  farmers! ..„..      635 

prices— 

at  main  market ...      639 

on  farm,  1909-1924 ■. 637 

production — 

by  countries 633-634 

of  world 635 


Page 
Barley — Continued. 

receipts  at  markets,  1909-1924 636 

statistics 630-639,1044 

stocks  on  farm,  etc 636 

trade  international 638 

yield- 
by  States,  1909-1924.. 631 

reduction,  causes...^ .     631 

Barleys,  introduction 73 

Bates  road  test,  discussion 132-134 

Beans- 
acreage,  etc.,  by  States 688 

dry,  acreage,  shipments,  etc 740 

exports,  1922-1924 1046 

imports,  1922-1924 _ 1066 

snap,  acreage,  etc 744 

statistics 688-689, 1046, 1065 

velvet,  acreage/etc .  .  744 

yield  and  prices 688,689,741 

Beceek,  Joseph  A.,  committee  on  statistics, 
work „ 559 

Beef— 

and  beef  products,  trade  international. . .     866 

canned,  exports ._ 870 

cured,  exports _ 869 

exports,  1901-1924. 869,870,1041,1074 

fresh,  exports 869 

production  areas,  descriptions 525-530 

products,  exports,  1901-1923 868,1074 

stocks  in  storage  J... 866 

Beeswax,  imports,  1901-1924 1077 

Beet  seed,  imports,  1922-1924. . 1064 

sugar.    See  Sugar,  beet. 

Beetle,  Japanese,  control  work 70-71 

Beets,  sugar- 
acreage,  etc.,  by  countries 804 

production — 

bycountries 805 

by  States 798 

statistics. : 798,799,804-805 

Beggarweed,  hay  value  and  use 324 

Bermuda  grass,  hay  value  and  use.... 312 

Bituminous- 
pavements,  tests. 134 

roaus,  types  and  use.. 123-126 

Black- 
fly,  quarantine  inspection 1204-1205 

grass,  bay  value  and  use .   '  324 

Blister  rust,  control _ 65-66 

Blue  grass,  Kentucky,  hay  value  and  use...     314 

Boll  weevil— 

control— 69 

damage  to  cotton,  influence  of  weather...     523 
injury  to. cotton ..'     750 

Bollwonn,  control,  remarks 99-70 

Bonds — 

Federal  land  bank,  Liberty  and  steel, 

yields.. 208 

road,  proper  use 158 

State  highway,  1923.:; ^....    1198 

Bo-he  fertilizer,  imports :_•__ .........    1168 

Borer,  corn,  control  work ....;... 68 

Bran,  prices  to  fanners 591-592 

Bbannen,  C.  A.,  article  on  "Farm  credit, 
farm  insurance,  and  farm  taxation,"  with 
others 185-284 

Brazil  nuts,  imports,  1922-1924 1082 
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Bread—  Page 

exports,  1922, 1924 1044 

grains.     See  Grains. 

prices  for  1913-1924 590-591 

Breakfast  foods,  exports 1044 

Breeding— 

cattle,  for  dairy 60-51 

.    chickvns,  problems  and  studies 410-411 

wheat,  remarks _--       76 

Bristles,  imports,  1922-1924 1060 

Brome  grass,  hay  value 315 

Broomcorn — 

acreage,  etc 744-745 

prices  on  farm_ ___ ---      745 

Buckwheat — 
acreage— 

and  value,  by  States _ 659 

exports,  etc 659,1044 

growing,  influence  of  weather 519 

prices — 

at  main  markets _ ___ 661 

on  farm 600, 661 

statistics 059-661 

yield __ - 060 

Buflalos,  numbers  in  Turkey.- . 990 

Bulbs,  imports— 

1922-1924 1066 

origin --    1099 

Bunt,  resistance  by  wheat 77 

Bunyea,  II.,  article  on  "The  poultry  indus- 
try" (with  others)... 377-456 

Bushel,  weights  by  crops 1111 

Busses,  motor,  competition  with  rail  service.      180 
Butter — 

exports,  1922-1924 1041 

freight  rales,  rail,  1913-1924 1159 

imports,  1922-1924 1058 

prices — 

farm  and  market.. 885-887 

on  farm 1175 

production — 

1917-1924--. - - 881 

1919-1923- 872,874 

receipts  at  5  markets 882-884 

statistics - 872, 874, 881-887, 1175 

storage,  1016-1924 _ 884 

trade  international 885 

Cabbage- 
acreage,  etc.. 689,690 

■    prices 692,693 

shipments 691 

yield  and  price 690,691 

Cadisch,  (1.  F.,  article  on  "  Farm  credit,  farm 
insurance,    and    farm    taxation"     (with 

others).. 185-284 

Calfskins,  imports,  1922-1924 1058 

California,  motor  vehicle  data 101 

Callander,  W.  F.,  committee  on  statistics, 

work _ - 559 

Calves- 
condemnation  under  inspection,  causes, 

1907-1924 964 

prices  at  main  markets 855-802 

receipts 840-846,847,848 

slaughter,  by  States,  etc- ---  o-l(j,  865 

statistics 840-843, 855-862,  968-969,  971-972 


Calves— Continued.  Page 

veal,  prices  on  farm 853,854 

See  also  Cattle. 

Camels,  numbers  by  countries 986-990 

Camphor,  imports,  1922-1924 1067 

Cane  sirup;  sugar.    See  Sirup;  Sugar. 
Cane,  sugar — 

acreage 811 

investigations 78 

Canker,  citrus,  eradication 68 

Cantaloupes — 

acreage,  etc 693 

shipments,  by  States 694 

yield,  etc 694 

Capper-Volstead  Act,  aid  to  farmers 25 

Carabao,  numbers  in  Philippines. 989 

Cassava,  imports,  1922-1924 1065 

Cassina,  uses.. 71 

Castor  beans,  imports,  1922-1924- 1063 

Cattle— 

and  products,  statistics 837-897 

beef,  prices  on  farm 852-853 

breeding  for  dairy.  _ 50-51 

changes  on  farm 838 

companies,    use   of  intermediate   credit 

banks,  and  interest  rate. 231-232 

companies.- 235,237 

condemnation  under  inspection,  causes, 

1907-1924- - 964 

diseases,  statistics 895-897 

exports,  1901-1924 1041, 1074 

feeding— 

for  market. --       28 

shipments 849 

imports,  1922-1924.. 1058 

losses,  1890-1924 - 839 

meat  situation. 867-868 

numbers — 

by  countries 986-990 

etc.,  by  States _ 837,839 

on  farms  and  in  towns 357 

prices— 

at  main  markets 855-862 

/arm  and  market 850,851-864 

production  areas,  descriptions 525-530 

range,  historical  notes 629-530 

receipts  and  shipments 840-845, 847-848 

slaughter — 

by  States,  etc 846,865 

receipts 843-844 

statistics _.'. 837,865, 

867-868,895-897,961-964, 968, 971-972,  986-990, 
1041,  1055,  1058,  1074,  1077,  1078,  1088,  1091, 
1113,1153,1157 

steers,  prices  wholesale 863-564 

tick  eradication.. _ 897 

tuberculosis- 
eradication  by  States 896 

tests 895 

See  also  Livestock. 

Cauliflower,  acreage,  etc. 695 

Cedar  timber,  exports,  1922-1924 1048, 1049 

Celery — 

acreage,  etc - 695 

shipments 696 

yield,  and  price 696 
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Cfceesc—  Page 

ex-ports,  1901-1924 1041,1074 

freight  rates,  rail,  1913-1924 1160 

Imports,  1901-1924 1068,1075 

marketing  by  formers 1147 

prices,  1910-1924. 891 

production,  1917-1924 872;  874, 887 

receipts  at  main  markets 888-890 

statistics 872,874, 

887-891,  1041, 1048, 1074, 1075, 1147, 1160 

storage,  1915-1924 _ 890 

trade  international 891 

Chemicals,  use  against  rusts,  note .       67 

Chickens— 

back-yard  flocks,  egg  production 413 

breeding  problems  and  studies 410-411 

commercial  flocks,  egg  production 40j 

farm — 

flocks,  egg  production 403 

prices __ __      399' 

sales  receipts  (with  eggs)_ 397 

fattening,  feed  requirements  and  cost.,  405-407 

feed,  requirements  and  cost 395-390 

industry,  details 394-415 

live,  wholesale  prices  at  New  Ycrk 445 

management  problems  and  studies 411-413 

numbers— 

and  value  on  farms,  1929 393 

by  countries 991-992 

on  farms,  by  Elates,  W20 393 

prices  on  farm 997,1175 

production,  value  by  States  (with  c£gs) ..     392 

sales  from  farms,  1919 397 

statistics 991-992,997, 1175 

Chicks- 
association,  organization 3S5 

hatcheries,  business  and  requirements.  413-415 

Cities,  decentralization  by  autos_ 178 

Citrus — 

canker,  eradication 68 

fruits,  statistics 674-676,  IM3, 1077 

marketing  cooperation 43 

shipments,  car-lot 674 

waste,  uses__ 71 

Clarkc-McNary  Act,  usefulness 63-64 

"Climate,"  use  of  term 458 

Clover— 

alsike,  hay  value  and  use 319 

bur,  hay  value  and  use.- 320 

crimson,  hay  value  and  use 319-320 

cutting  for  hay,  timo 330-362 

hay.    See  Hay. 

Japan,  hay  value  and  use 320 

red — 

hay  value  and  use 319 

history  and  distribution 298 

seed — 

exports __ 1045 

foreign,  studies 78 

imports  by  kinds 1064,1096 

statistics 1045,1984,1098 

Sec  also  Seed,  clover. 

seeds,  study  of  foreign 78 

sweet,  hay  value  and  use 320 

Clovers,  hay  value  and  use 318-320 

Cloves,  imports,  1922-1924 1064 

Cocoa— 

beans,  imports,  1922-1924 1061 

imports,  1901-1924 1075 


Page 

Coconut  oil,  imports,  1922-1S24 1063 

!  Coconuts,  products,  etc.,  imports _..    1062 

Cocking,  hay,  practices 333-334 

Coffee- 
exports 1043, 1073 

imports,  1901-1924 1081,1075 

prices,  wholesale 832 

statistics 831-832, 1043, 1061, 1073, 1075 

trade  international.  _- 831 

Cold  storage.    See  Storage. 

Collateral,  bank  loans  to  farmers,  types. ..  223-224 

CoiilKE,  Q.  A,  article    on    "Hay"    (with 

others) 285-376 

Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  supervision  of 

agricultural  credit  corporations 237 

Concrete — 

bituminous,  use  for  roads 124-126 

roads — 

building  and  use 126-128 

testsat  Pittsburg,  California 129-132 

tests  in  Illinois  (Botes) 132-134 

tests,  wear 136-137 

tests  of  wear _.  136-137 

Conference,  farm,  of  1922,  work 23-24 

Congress,  attention  to  agriculture. 24-25 

Congressional    Commission,    aid    in    farm 

crisis 23 

Connecticut — 
motor— 

traffic,  charts 163, 1C4, 165 

vehicle  data 161, 163, 164, 169, 177 

traffic  count  data 141-142 

Cony,  habits  in  storing  grass__l 285 

Coor-ER,   M.   It.,  article  on  "Hay"  (with 

others) _ 285-376 

Cooperage  stock — 

exports,  1909-1923 1024 

materials,  exports 1048 

slack,  production,  etc 1022, 1023 

tight,  production,  etc 1021,1022 

Cooperation — 

farm,  aid  by  Congress 25 

marketing — 

aid  by  intermediate  credit  banks 235 

cotton  associations _ 31-33 

poultry  and  eggs _ 444-448 

relation  to  Federal  Government 44 

Copra,  imports,  1922-1924. _._. 1063 

Cork,  imports,  1922-1924 1008 

Corn- 
acreage— 

and  yield,  by  countries 604 

exports,  etc. 601 

value,  etc.,  by  States 602 

Belt,  temperature  distribution 484-485 

borer,  control  work 63 

classification  in  ears 6D9 

cobs,  uses  in  furfural 71 

cost  of  production,  by  States,  etc 1135-1137 

crop  of  1924,  remarks _ 3 

exports,  1901-1824 1044,  1074 

germination,  temperature  influence 504-505 

growing- 
climatic  requirements 503-504 

influence  of  weather.- 503-510 

imports,  1901-1924 1075 

international  trade 610 
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Cam— Continued.  Page 

marketings  by  farmers 607 

new  varieties — 

introduction 73 

tests 77-78 

oats  and  wheat,  cost  of  production,  com- 
parison  - 1140 

oil  cako,  exports,  1901-1924 _.    1074 

planting  dates,  considerations,  etc ,506-507 

prices — 

at  main  markets 642-615 

oniarm-  etc . 611,612 

production— 

by  countries 605 

of  world _ 606 

ratio  with  hogs __ All 

receipts,  etc.,  1 1  markets 007-608 

seed,  injury  by  freezing 510 

Statistics 601-415, 

1044, 1074, 1075, 1135-1137, 1140 

supply  visible,  1909-1924 60S 

Sweet— 

acreage,  etc.- 696 

production 697 

yield  and  price -._ 697 

yield- 
by  States,  1909-1924 603 

reduction  causes 601 

Cotton- 
acreage — 

and  yield,  by  countries 751 

exports,  etc—. 746 

Belt,  temperature  distribution 484 

bollworm,  control _ 09-70 

cooperative  marketing.. 31-32 

■cost  of  production— 1143 

crop  of  1924,  remarks,- _ 3 

exports,  1901-1924— 1043,1074 

fertilizers  used  oiu. 1171 

futures  prices,  New  York 759-761 

ginning,  by  dates. 749 

growing,  influence  of  weather 520-524 

imports,  1922-1924 1061 

Cotton,  J.  S.,  article  on  "Ilay"  (with 

others) 285-376 

market  conditions —      8-9 

marketing  by  farmers _..      754 

plant,  chemistry  study 69 

price,  New  Orleans 756 

prices — 

at  main  markets 756-763 

foreign 762-763 

on  farm,  etc 755-756,1172 

production — 

by  countries 751-753 

by  States. -      748 

of  world 754 

reports  legislation.- 27 

seed  meal,  prices 767-768 

States,  fertilizer  sales ___ 1170 

statistics- _ 746-765, 

1013, 1061, 1074, 1143, 1170, 1172 

trade  international.. __ 755 

warehousing  system—- 30-32 

yield — 

by  States- _ 747 

reduction  causes . 750 


Cottonseed—  Pag* 

meal,  prices 767-768 

oil- 
cake, exports,  1901-1924 1074 

prices 766 

trade  international 765 

prices  on  farm 765 

production 763-764 

products — 

exports,  1922-1924- _..    1045 

of,  production 764 

Cowpeas — 

acreage,  etc ..____ 743 

cutting  for  hay,  time 330 

hay  value  and  use. _ 321-322 

prices  on  farm 744 

statistics 743,744,1101,1113 

Cows — 

dairy,  numbers  on  farms  and  in  towns...      357 
milk- 
numbers,  etc 837 

prices 851 

See  also  Cattle. 

Crab  grass,  hay  value  and  use 312-313 

Cranberries,  production  and  value. 678 

Credit- 
basis  and  wise  use,  discussion.. _ 238 

corporations,  National  agricultural.    See 

Agricultural  credit  corporations. 
emergency,  for  farmers,  need  and  pro- 
vision  231-232 

farm— 

and  farm  insurance  and  taxation, 
article  by  Nils  A.  Olson,  C.  A. 
Brannen,  O.  F.  Cadisch,  and  R. 

W.  Newton 185-28* 

classes 188-189 

demand  and  provisions _.  185-187 

intermediate  "between  long  and  short 

term,  need  and  provision 232-238 

long-term,  use,  importance,  sources, 

etc 1&9-193 

short-term,  sources,  uses,  etc 219-225 

Credits- 
farm — 

act  of  1923,  operation ,  25 

See  also  Agricultural  Credits  Act. 

aid  of  Government 23^24,25 

Crop- 
Estimates,  merger  in  Economics  Bureau.       22 

Service,  periodicals,  nature 524-625 

Crops — 
acreage- 
production,  etc 1101-1107 

statistics 84-85 

acreages,  etc.,  by  States 1103 

distribution,  influence  of  temperature..  484-485 

growing  season,  lengths.. 1230 

index  numbers ._  1109-1110 

insurance,  discussion. ______ 245-248 

kinds  eligible  for  warehouse  in  iatcrrae- 

diate  credit  banks 235 

meter,  invention  and  use 26 

other  than  grains,  fruits  and  vegetables, 

statistics 710-836 

production  situation  in  hay  regions 345-349 

profitable  use,  discussion 71-72 
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Crops — Continued.  Page 

reporting  progress 29 

reports,  coordination 30 

statistics,  summary 1100-1115 

truck,  acreage  by  States,  etc 734 

value  per  acre 1111 

weather  influence- 498-525 

year  ot  1924,  review  by  Secretary 2-4,4-8 

See  also  under  specific  names. 

Crossties,  numbers  by  kinds 1024 

Crowning,  road,  suggestions '... 116 

Cucumbers,  acreage,  price,  etc.,  by  States..  697-698 

Culverts,  road,  suggestions _ 116 

Cumberland  Road,  construction  and  neglect.     100 
Curing  hay— 

artificially 336-339 

processes 331-332 

Currants — 

destruction  in  control  of  rust 66 

Imports,  1901-1924 1061,1077 

Curves,  road,  construction 116 

Cyclones,  nature,  paths,  etc i ■-.  459-462 

Dairy- 
industry,  market  in  1924 12-14 

products^ 

"  exports,  1922-1924 1041 

imports,  1922-1924... r. 1058 

,  prices.... 870 

production - 972 

Statistics.......... 870-891,1041,1058 

See  also  Butter,  cheese,  milk. 

Dairying  Bureau,  establishment 50-51 

Dates,  imports,  1901-1924 .-  1061,1077 

Dehydration,  fruitsand  vegetables 71 

Diet,useo£eggs...t.....r.... , 379-380 

Discount  rate,  intermediate  credit  bank,  limi- 
tation  - 235 

Diseases— 

cattle,  statistics .„„ 895-897 

poultry,  control,  importance .  421-422 

Ditches,  road,  suggestions 116 

Dockage- 
removal  from  grain 39 

wheat,  in  Minnesota.. — .     677 

Drainage,  road,  remarks 116-117 

Drains,  French,  use  for  seepage  water. 116-117 

Drought,  influence  on  forest  seedlings. ......     545 

Drying — 

eggs  for  market 439 

fruits  and  vegetables ,-       71 

Ducks- 
decrease  in  numbers,  1890-1920 388 

number  and  value  on  farms,  1920. 393 

numbers  by  countries 991-992 

production,  status  of  industry, 417-418 

Durum  wheat,  yield,  etc 561 

See  also  Wheat. 

Economics,  Agricultural  Bureau,  formation 
and  work .  22-26 

Education — 

agricultural,  development 457-458 

rural,  aid  by  autos. 179 

Egg  products,  exports,  1922-1924 1041 

Egg-marketing  associations,  practices,  etc.  445-447 
Igs— 

breaking  plants,  practices— 438-439 

brown,  prices  at  Boston  and  New  York.  404 
cold-storage  holdings  and  management  435-437 
cooperative  marketing . 444-447 
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dried  and  frozen,  imports  by  countries  of 

origin 454 

drying,  methods 439 

exports — 

1922-1924 1041 

by  countries  of  destination 453 

farm  sales  receipts  (with  chickens) 397 

farm  prices 388 

freezing  for  market,  practices 438-439 

frozen  and  dried,  manufacture 438-439 

grades  and  standards 37 

grading  methods... „  439-442 

handling  from  farm  to  consumer ..  425-431 

imports— 

1922-1924 1058 

by  countries  of  origin,  etc 461-453 

international  trade,  1922 449,450 

marketing  and  storage.  423-425,435-437,444-447 

-     Pacific  Coast,  wholesale  prices 429 

prices- 
factors  influencing 449-451 

farm  and  market 430,1001-1003 

on  farm 1175 

storage  and  marketing 423-425,435-437 

wholesale  at  New  York,  1921-1923.  427,429 
production— 

and  receipts  per  flock  by  months 405 

and  sales  on  farms,  1919 394-395 

by  classes  of  flocks ■. 402-403 

feed  cost,  general ± 396-405 

feed  cost  per  dozen i 398-399 

value  by  States  (with  chickens) 395 

receipts  at  main  markets. 997-999 

statistics.,  451-453, 992, 999,-1000-1003, 1041, 1175 

storage,  supplies  for  1915-1924... 1000 

trade  international , 1000 

:  uses— 

and  preparation 377-378 

in  diet , 379-380 

white,  prices  at  Boston  and  New  York...     404 

Equipment,  farm,  sales,  by  articles 1129 

Exchange,  foreign,  New  York  rates. ... 1183 

Exports — 

■  agricultural  products., 1041-1057,1074-1075 

animal  products,  1922-1923 ,. .  1041-1043 

animals,  1922-1924 , ,.,..     104 

apples,  1922-1924 , 1043,1044 

barley,  1922-1924...,,' 1044 

butter,  1922-1924 _..,    1041 

:    eattle,  1922-1924 1041 

cheese,  1922-1924 1041 

porn,  1922-1924 , 1044 

cotton,  1922-1924 ■. 1043 

cottonseed  products,  1922-1924 1045 

dajry  products,  1922-1924 ,....    1041 

destination,  by  countries 1078-1087 

eggproducts,  1922-1924 1011 

eggs- 
broken  and  shell,  1922-1924., 1041 

discussion...... , 453 

farm — 

and  forest  products,  value 1071 

products,  destination ,—...—  1078-1087 

flaxseed  products,  1922-1324 -1_ 1045 

foodstuffs,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  1916-1924.  80-87 

forest  products,  1922-1924." 1047-1049 

fruits,  1922-1924 1043-1044 

glucose,  1922-1924 •„ 1047 
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grains,  by  kinds 1044 

hay,  1922-1924 1047 

hides  and  skins. ..    1041 

hogs,  1922-1924 1041 

hops,  1922-1924 1047 

horses,  1922-1924 1041 

lard,  1922-1024 1042 

linseed  products,  1922-1924 1045 

livestock,  1922-1924. ..    1041 

meats,  1922-1924 1041-1042 

milk,  1922-1924 1041 

mules,  1922-J924 1041 

naval  stores,  1922-1924 1047 

oils  and  fats 1042 

oilseed  products,  1922-1921 1045 

oranges,  1922-1924 1043 

poultry,  dressed  and  canned 104J-1042 

rice,  1922-1924 1044 

rosin,  1922-1924 1047. 

rye,  1922-1924.. 1044 

sausage  casings,  etc 1042-1043 

seeds,  1922-1924 1045 

sheep,  1922-1924 1041 

Sirup,  1922-1924 1046 

starch,  1922-1924 _.    1047 

Stearins,  1922-1924 1042 

sugar,  1922-1924 1046 

tanning  materials,  1922-1924 1017 

tobacco,  by  types,  1922-1924 1046 

vegetable — 

oils,  1922-1924 1045 

products,  1922-1924 10-13-1047 

vegetables,  1922-1924 1046 

veneers,  1922-1924 1049 

wheat,  1922-1924 1044 

wood — 

alcohol,  1922-1924 1049 

pulp,  1922-1924 1049 

woods,  1922-1921 1047-1048 

Extension  work,  development. 51-52 

Fairbank,  11.  S.,  a'liclo  on  "ITighways  and 
.    highway  transportation"  (with  others). __  97-184 
Farm- 
animals,  end  their  products,  statistics.  837-1004, 
1041-1043,1052-1053 

capital,  relation  to  farm  credit 187-188 

Conference  of  1922,  woik-23-24 23,  24,25 

credit  insurance  [and  taxation,  article  by 
Nils  A.  Oisen,  C.  A.  Brannen,  O. 
F.  Cadisch,  and  K.  W.  Newton.  185-284 
See  also  Credit,  farm. 

credits,  aid  of  Government 23-24,25 

equipment,  sales,  by  articles 1129 

insurance.    See  Insurance,  farm. 

lands,  value,  per  cent  of  farm  property, 

by  States. 186 

Loan — 

Act,  conditions  demanding 185 

Act,  provisions,  etc.. 198-207 

associations,  organization,  and  func- 
tions  200-201 

loans — 

short-term,  length  of— 233 

See  also  Loans,  farm, 
management,     merger     in     Economics 
Bureau. 22 


Farm— Continued.  Page 

products- 
exports,  destination  by  countries.  1078-1087 

principal,  value ■_ 1113-1114 

value  by  kinds 389 

value  of  exports  and  imports 1071 

property,  value— 

1850-1920 187 

by  States,  in  1920 186 

statistics 559-1230 

tax  dollar,  Indiana,  analysis,  graph 276 

Farmers- 
aid  by  grain  grades.. 37-38 

associations,  statistics _  1144-1152 

bankruptcy . 1130 

borrowers  from  Federal  land  banks,  re- 
quirements  200-201 

debts,  classes  and  percentage 190 

finances  improved 5-6 

incomes,  tables 1131-1132 

intcntions-to-plant,  data 27 

isolation  escape,. __ 178 

need  of  credit  provisions 185-187 

needs,  adaptation  of  Yearbook 111 

personal  loans  from  banks,  security  and 

terms 223-225 

prices  for,  by  articles. ___; 1124-1125 

relief  by  intermediate  credit  banks 232-238 

Farming,  weather  influence _ _  498-525 

Farms- 
hay  acreage,  determining  factors.. 293-295 

management  studies 45-46 

mortgage  debts,  growth  and  magnitude.  189-192 

prices  on,  statistics 1172-1182 

source  of  truck  freight '   170 

value,  relation  to  amount  of  loan 216 

Fats,  exports,  1922-1924.. 1042 

Fattening,  chickens,  requirements  and  cost.  405-407 
Feathers- 
imports,  1922-1924... 1060-1061 

uses 420-421 

Federal- 
aid  to  roads,  appropriations 143 

Intermediate  Credit  banks- 
establishment  and  operations 233-238 

loans  direct  and  rediscounts 234 

loans  direct,  graph 236 

Land   Banks,   relation  to   intermediate 

credit  banks 233 

Feeds- 
chickens,  requirements  and  cost 395-398 

egg  production,  cost 396-405 

fattening  for  chickens,  cost  and  require- 
ments.  405-407 

grain  products,  imports,  1922-1924 1062 

laying  hens,  requirements  and  cost 397-403 

market  news 40-41 

mill,  exports,  1922-1924 1044 

Fertilizers- 
consumption 1160 

hay- 
cost,  etc. 369 

growing  use 305-307 

imports 1168 

poultry  manure,  value,  etc 421 

prices 1169 

sales  in  cotton  States 1170 

statistics 1164-1171 
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Fiber  plants,  investigations 74 

Fibers,  vegetable,  imports,  1*22-1924 1060 

Figs,  imports,  1901-1024,  etc 1001,1077 

Filberts,  imports,  1922-1924 1062 

Films,  use  in  foreign  service 49 

Fir,  Douglas,  exports,  1922-1924 1049 

Fire  weather,  duration  in  different  regions.  549-557 
Fires,  forest- 
number — 

and  causes 553-557 

and  losses. 1009-1010 

relation  of  weather 549-557 

Fish  scrap,  production -    1167 

Flax- 
acreage  by  countries 641 

and  flaxseed,  statistics.. 639-647 

growing,  influence  of  weather i 518 

imports,  1901-1924 1066,1076 

production  by  countries 642-643 

Flaxseed— 
acreage— 

etc.,  by  States 640 

exports,  etc 639 

Imports,  1901-1924 644,1063,1076 

marketings  by  farmers 643 

price  at  main  markets 646,647 

prices  on  farm .'. 645,646 

production,  etc 644 

products,  exports,  1922-1924. 1045 

trade  international 045 

yield,  1909-1924 640 

See  also  Linseed. 
Fletciiku,  A.  B.,  article  on  "Highways  and 
highway  transportation"  (with  others)...  97-184 

Flocks,  chickens,  classification 394 

Flohb,  Lewis  B.,  committee  on  statistics, 

work. 569 

Floods- 
effect  on  agriculture 539-543 

warnings,  economic  value 540-542 

Flour- 
prices  for,  1909  to  1924 587-590 

wheat- 
exports,  1901-1924 1075 

imports,  1901-1924 1062,1076 

Food- 
consumption  per  capita _.  1126-1128 

future  supply  for  world 477-479 

law,  enforcement  statistics 1204 

Foodstuffs,  exports,  1915-1924 86-87 

Foot-and-mouth  disease,  1924 16-17 

Forage,  coarse,  supplement  to  hay  crop 299 

Foreign — 

exchange,  Now  York _ 1183 

service,  Agriculture  Department 46-49 

Forest  products — 

exports,  1922-1924 1047-1049 

imports,  1922-1924 1067-1068 

statistics.  _ 1013-1040 

value  of  exports  and  imports 1071 

Forestry- 
progress,  discussion- 61-65 

statistics 1005-1040 

Forests — 

appropriations 1007 

1005-1006 


Page 
Forests — Continued. 

firo  weather,  duration  in  different  re- 
gions  549-557 

fires,  1916-1623.. 1009-1010 

influence  of  weather 543-557 

National- 
grazing,  permits 1010 

permits,  residence  grazing,  etc...  1011-1012 

roads,  building,  etc.. _. 1008-1009 

roads  for,  need  of 103-104 

timber  sales 1013 

planting 1008 

public — 

expansion  under  new  law 63-64 

ownership  and  use 63-65 

world  areas,  by  countries. 1007 

Fowls,  parasites  of 422-423 

Frankknfield,  IT.  C,  article  on  "Weatlier 

.    and  agriculture"  (with  others). 457-558 

Freezing,  eggs  for  market,  practices. 439 

Freights— 

and  freight  rates,  statistics 1152-1163 

carload  weights 1152 

delivery,  motor  truck  advantage.. 184 

rapid,  haul  by  motor  truck 184 

rates- 
ocean,  statistics 1163 

rail,  butter 1159 

rail,  index  numbers 1162-1163 

rail,  tonnage  statistics.. 1153-1157 

road,  modern  advances 160-161 

See  also  Transportation. 
Frost— 

effect  on  corn  plants  and  maturity 507, 510 

hazards,    influence    on    crop    distribu- 
tion  485-490 

killing  dates,  with  growing  season,  by 

towns. -. 1230 

Frost-frcc  seasons,  map 491 

Frosts,  killing,  dates  for  last  and  first SS-489 

Fruits — 

and  vegetables,  statistics 664-739, 1043, 1110 

auction  markets. 35 

exports,  1922-192* 1043-1014 

imports— 

by  kinds,  1922-1924 1061-1002 

inspection  for  black  fly 1204-1205 

inspection  service.— 34-37 

marketing  by  farmers.. 1145 

nursery  stock ,  exports  and  imports 1047, 

1066, 1099 

prices  on  farm 1173 

production  in — 

California.. 677 

Florida 678 

statistics  ....664-739, 1043-1C44, 1055, 1061-1062, 
1066,  1070,  1082, 1083, 1093, 1099, 1110, 
1127-1128,  1145,  1173,  1204-1205 

stocks,  imports,  origin 1099 

unloads  at  main  markets 738-739 

See  also  under  specific  names. 

Funds,  road,  raising  and  use 142-160 

Futures,  trading- 
study 59-61 

volume  of,  publication. 60 

Game,  growing  for  market,  outlook 419-420 

Garden  seed,  imports,  1922-1924 1064 
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Gasoline—  Vxtgtt 

road-cost  variation ... .- HI 

taxation  growth .........  185-156 

taxes  for  roads  by  States 1199 


i  in  numbers,  1880-1920 38a 

numbers— 

and  value  on  farms,  1920 393 

by  countries 991-992 

production,  status  ofindustry -—  416-417 

Ginning,  cotton,  dates  for.. 749 

Glucose,  exports  1901-1924 1047, 1C74 

Glue  and  glue-stock  imports,  1922-1924 1061 

Goats,  numbers  by  countries 986-990 

Goldbeck,  A.  T.,  article  on  "Highways  and 
highway  transportation"  (with  others)...  97-184 

Gooseberry,  destruction  in  rust  control 66 

Gore,  Howard  M.— 

foreword ..„...„ ..     Ill 

letter  to  President 1 

Grades- 
hay  requirements,  etc 41, 357-365 

market,  fixing 34 

wheat,  discussion 38-39 

Grading— 

eggs  for  market,  methods 439-442 

road,  remarks _ 115-117 

Grains — 

bread,  statistics 660-600, 1041, 1062. 1172 

cleaning  machine,  note . .       39 

cutting  for  hay,  time . , 330 

exports,  by  kinds . 1044 

futures  Act,  work 59-61 

grading,  aid  to  farmers 37-38 

green,  hay  value  and  use 315-316 

imports,  by  kinds,  1922-1924. 1062 

market  news 39-40 

other  than  bread,  statistics 601-647, 

1044, 1062, 1172 

prices  on  farm...... 1172 

products,  Imports,  1922-1924 1062 

See  also  under  specific  names. 

Grapefruit — 

prices  at  auction 675 

receipts  from  Porto  Bioo 1070 

shipments,  by  States 574 

-Grapes- 
exports,  1922-1924 1043 

imports,  1922-1924 1061 

production,  by  States 679 

shipments,  by  States 679 

Grass  seed,  imports,  1922-1924 1064 

Grasses — 

composition  at  different  stages  of  growth.     329 

cutting  for  hay,  time 330-331 

introduction ; 73 

tame,  hay  value  and  use 310-315 

Gravel — 

road,  limit  of  wear 138 

roads,  construction  and  features 120-121 

Grazing  lands,  western,  forage  and  capacity.  528-530 

Gbegg,  W.  R.,  article  on  "Weather  and  agri- 
culture" (with  others) 457-558 

Ground  water,  road,  remedy  for 116-117 

Guana,  fertilizer,  imports 1168 

Guineas — 

numbers  and  value  on  farms,  1920 393 

production,  status  ofindustry 418-419 

See  also  Poultry. 
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Gum.  wood,  exports,  1922-1924 1047 

Gums,  imports,  1922-1924 1067 

Hair- 
exports,  1922-1924 1043 

imports,  1922-1924 1061 

Hams- 
exports,  by  destinations,  1919-1924 925 

prices — 

1913-1924 918 

in  Liverpool 928 

Harvest,  wheat,  dates,  weather,  etc 515-516 

Harvesting,  hay,  labor  requirements...  868, 371-373 
Hatcheries,   chick,   industry,   and   require- 
ments  413-415 

Hauling — 

motor  and  horse,  remarks 160-184 

truck,  origin  and  destination 170-177 

Hawaii- 
agricultural  products— 

from  United  States,  1922-1924....  1052-1054 

shipments  to  United  States 1069 

farm  products,  value  of— 

receipts  from  United  States 1072 

shipments  to  United  States 1072 

Hay- 
acreage — 

distribution  by  regions 300-302 

farm,  determining  factors 293-295 

advantages  over  other  roughage 307 

alfalfa- 
prices  at  main  markets 785, 788 

prices  on  farm. 784 

yield,  etc.,  by  States 773 

and  straw,  prices 786-787 

article  by  C.  V.  Piper,  E.  A.  Oakley, 
H.  N.  Vlnall,  A.  J.  Pieters,  W.  J. 
Morse,  W.  J.  Spillman,  O.  C.  Stine, 
J.  S.  Cotton,  G.  A.  Collier,  M.  K. 
Cooper,  E.  C.  Parker,  E.  W.  Sheets, 

and  A.  T.  Semple 285-376 

baling  practices 351-353 

clover— 

and  timothy  (mixed),  acreage,  etc., 

-»  by  States 775 

price  on  farm 784 

prices  at  main  markets 789 

yield,  etc.,  by  States 774 

color  requirements _.  361-364 

composition,  by  kinds 326 

cost  of  production,  items 366-376 

crop,  distribution 342-345 

crops,  substitute,  nature  and  value 323-324 

curing  artificially 336-339 

differences  from  other  roughage 286-287 

dusty,  dampening  for  feeding 319 

exports,  1922-1924 1047 

feeding  value 305,324-326 

grading  and  inspection. 41 

grains  cut  green,  acreage,  etc.,  by  States.     777 

hauling  and  stacking 335,336 

kinds,  value,  and  production 307-328 

legumes,  acreage,  etc.,  by  States 778 

loose,  price  on  farm _.      784 

market  receipts  in  1913-14,  and  1923-24..      254 
marketing,  practices,  and  requirements.  350-365 

measuring  in  stack,  rules 339-342 

millet,  Sudan  grass,  and  other,  acreage, 
etc.,  by  States 779 
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Hay— Continued.  Page 
movement,  distribution,  and  changes..  353-356 
plants- 
choosing  considerations 287-289 

cutting  time 328-331 

good,  characteristics 287-289 

prairie,  price— 

at  main  markets 786,789 

on  farm 785 

presses,  oariy  use 297 

prices— 

and  grades,  situation 356-357 

farm  and  market 784-789, 1174 

on  farm - -    H7* 

production — 

andshipments,  1911-1923 356 

by  States,  1839-1919 300-303 

climatic  and  soil  requirements 290-293 

development 295-303,347-349 

factors  governing . -  289-293 

place  in  agriculture 286-287,342-350 

receipts  at  main  markets 780,781 

shipments  from  main  markets —     780 

statistics 768-789, 1047, 1174 

stocks  on  farm 781 

sweating,  danger,  etc 334-335 

tame- 
acreage,  etc . 768, 770 

prices  on  farm 782-783 

yields,  by  States 771 

timothy- 
acreage,  etc.,  by  States 776 

price  on  farm 785 

prices  at  main  markets. —  786, 788 

wild — 

acreage,  etc 769 

yield  by  States. 772 

yield,  factors  affecting,  etc.  304-307,772, 780 

Haymaking- 
historical  notes 285-286 

processes  and  practices -- 320-339 

Haystack,  measuring -  339-342 

Heading,  barrel  production -  1021-1023 

Hemp.imports,  1901-1924 - 1076 

Henhouse,  artificial  light,  management  and    .. 

value - ....412-413 

HSNBY,  A.  J.,  article. on  "Weather  and  ag- 
riculture" (with  others) 457-558 

H«ns— 

Egg  production,  average — 402-403 

laying  feed  requirements  and  cost 397-403 

laying  flocks,  culling  importance 413 

Herd's  grass,  name  for  timothy 296 

Hides- 
exports,  1922-1924 978,1041 

imports,  1901-1924 977, 978, 1058-1059, 1077 

prices  at  main  markets 979 

statistics 976-979,1041,1058-1059,1069, 

1071-1072, 1077, 1089-1092, 1154-1157 

stocks,  1921-1924 976-977 

trade  international 978 

Highway- 
improvement,  effect  on  transportation 

costs 138-142 

service,  value -  177-178 


Highways—  Pag* 

American,  mileage  and  classification—  102-10* 
and  highway  transportation,  article  by 
T.  Warren  Allen,  A.  B.  Fletcher,  A.  T. 
Ooldbeck,  E.  W.  James,  J.  Gordon 
McKay,  H.  B.  Trumbower,  and  H.  S. 

Fairbank 97-18* 

Federal- 
aid,  discussion  by  Secretary 55-57 

aid  system 103 

Federal-aid — 

by  types U87 

statistics 1184-1187 

mileage,  by  States 10* 

transportation  on —  97-184 

See  aUo  Boads. 
Hogs— 

changes  on  farm 899 

cholera,  protection - 65 

condemnation   under  inspection,    1907- 

1924 MS 

exports  1910-1925 911, 1041 

hauling  costs 176-177 

losses,  yearly,  1888-1924 897 

numbers— 

and  value  on  farms,  by  States 898 

by  countries. — 986-990 

etc.,  on  farms --     897 

pig  surveys 27-28, 900-901 

prices— 

1913-1924 918 

farm  and  market. —  911-916 

on  farm H75 

production,  by  countries -     791 

ratio  with  corn ---- 911 

receipts  and  shipments -  902-908 

situation  by  months,  1924 920-921 

slaughter  by  States,  etc.917, 919-920, 969, 97M>72 

statistics 791,897-930,966,969,971-972, 

986-990, 1041, 1113, 1153-1167, 1176 
surveys — 

of  pigs,  by  States 900-901 

semiannual 27-28» 

transportation,  study - -  174rl77 

truck-hauled,  numbers  at  Indianapolis..  175rl7B 

weights  at  main  markets.. —  90W10 

Home  Economics  Bureau,  work 49-50- 

Hominy,  exports,  1922-1924 —    1044 

Hoops,  production r 1022,1023 

Hops — 

acreage,  value  and  yield 790, 791 

consumption,  etc 792 

exports— 

1901-1924 r 1047,1075 

imports,  1901-1924 - - 1076 

prices,  wholesale .-     793 

statistics - 790-7W 

trade  international —     792 

Horses- 


statistics. 


979-985 


exports,  prices,  etc. 983,1041 

losses- ** 

number  on  farms  and  in  cities... -     «« 

numbers^-: 


986-990 


by  countries. 

and  value,  1910-1925 »79 

etc.,  by  States , »*> 
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prices — 

on  farm 984,1175 

on  farm,  by  States 885 

receipts  at  markets 981-983 

transportation  by _.  122, 161 

Horsetail,  nay  value  and  use 324 

Hunters,  licenses  by  States. 1203 

Icecream,  production,  1919-1923 872,875 

Illinois,  test  of  concrete  road _ 132-134 

Impact  tests,  road  experiments 134-136 

Imports — 

agricultural  products— 

1922-1924.. 1058-1068 

countries  of  origin 1088-1097 

selected,  1901-1924 1075-1077 

animals  — 

1922-1924 1 1058 

and  animal  products _  1058-1661 

butter,  1922-1924 1058 

cattle,  1922-1924 1058 

cheese,  1922-1924 1058 

coconuts,  products,  etc _ 1062 

coffee,  1922-1924 1061 

cotton,  1922-1924 1061 

dairy  products,  1922-1924 1058 

eggs— 

1922-1924 1068 

by  countries  of  origin 451-453, 454 

farm  and  forest  products,  value 1071 

fibers,  vegetable 1066 

flaxseed,  1922-1924 ^ 1063 

forest  products,  1922-1924 1067-1068 

fruit  and  rose  stocks,  bulbs,  and  tree  seeds, 

origin 1099 

fruits,  by  kinds 1061-1062 

garden  seed,  1922-1924 1064 

grains  and  grain  products 1062 

hides  and  skins 1058-1059 

livestock,  1922-1924 _ 1058 

roanila,  1922-1924..... 1066 

meats  and  meat  products 1059 

milk,  1922-1924 1058 

nursery  stock,  1922-1924 1066 

nuts,  1922-1924 1062 

oilseeds,  1922-1924 1063 

olive  oil,  1922-1924 1063 

olives,  1922-1924 1062 

peanuts,  1922-1924 - 1062 

pulp  wood,  1922-1924 1067 

rice,  1922-1924 1062 

rubber,  1922-1924 1067 

sausage  casings,  1922-1924 _ 1061 

seeds,  1922-1924 1064 

silk,  1922-1924... 1060 

sisal,  1922-1924 1066 

spiees,  by  kinds 1064 

sugar,  molasses,  etc 1064 

tanning  material,  1922-1924 1067 

tea,  1922-1924 1064 

tobacco,  1922-1924 1064-1065 

vanilla  beans 1064 

varnishes,  etc.,  1922-1924 1067 

vegetable- 
fibers,  1922-1924. IO69 

oils _ 1063 

products,  1922-1924 1061-1067 

wax,  1922-1924 _ 1063 
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vegetables,  1922-1924 1065 

wheat— 

1922-1924 1062 

flour,  1922-1924 1062 

wood  pulp,  1922-1924 1068 

woods,  by  kinds 1067-1068 

Incubators,  invention 384 

Indiana,  taxes,  analysis  of  farm  tax  dollar, 
graph _ 276 

Index  numbers — 

farm  prices 1176-1179 

freight  rates,  rail 1162-1163 

of  crops... 1109-1110 

prices  wholesale 1179-1182 

Indianapolis,  hauling  of  hogs 174-177 

Insects- 
control.  __ 68-71 

poisoning  by  airplane,  outlook 557-658 

Inspection- 
hay,  Federal  service 864-365 

market,  progress  in 34-37 

plant,  work  against  insects 70 

Insurance — 

companies,  life,  farm-mortgage  loans 195, 

19tf-19? 
farm — 

discussion 239-254 

kinds  and  facilities '. „.      239 

fire,  provision  for  farmer 239-242 

hail,risksby  States,  graph..- 250 

life,  farm  advantage 255-250 

livestock,  remarks 244-245 

Intangible  property,  avoidance  of  taxation..     261 
Interest- 
payments  by  owner-operator  farms,  1923.     188 

rate,  maximum  for  cattle  companies 237 

rates- 
intermediate  credit  banks 23$ 

limitations 237 

on  farm  loans,  factors  influencing, 

etc 209-213,218-219,222,230 

Iowa- 
life  insurance  companies,  loans  for  agri- 
culture  _ 197 

tests  of  rolling  resistance 139,140-141 

Irrigation- 
acreage,  by — 

crops 1105-1107 

States 1104,1105 

areas,  by  States 1104 

crop  production 1106-1107 

fruits,  by  States. 1108 

statistics... 1104-1108 

water  supply,  Weather  Bureau  service.  642-54» 
Istle,  imports,  1922-1924 1068 

Jackson,  D.,  article  on  "The  Poultry  Indus- 
try" (with  others). 377-458 

James,  E.  W.,  article  on  "Ilighways  and 
highway  transportation"  (with others)...  97-184 

Japanese  beetle,  control  work 70V71 

Johnson  grass,  hay  value  and  use 311 

Jull,  M .  A .,  article  on  "  The  Poultry  Indus- 
try" (with  others) 377-466 

Jute,  imports,  1901-1924. 1066,1076 

Kafir- 
prices — 

at  main  market 663 

on  farm 662 
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receipts  at  main,  market -__. _      663 

statistics 662-663,  1O66U076 

Kamit,fertilizer<.  imports 1168 

Karmoat  wheal,,  tests 76 

Kerosene,,  use  against  rust 67 

Eharkofwheat,  note 76 

Hebcee.,  J.  B.,  article  on  "Weather  and  agri- 

culture*"  <wffll  others) 487-558 

Kipskins,  imports,.  1922-1924 -   1969 

Kopak,  imports,  1922-1924 1066 

Koto  wheat,  rust  resistance 77 

Kubanka  wheat,  remarks 76 

labor— 

cost  in  distribution  of  farm,  products 45 

farm- 
supply  and  demand 1121 

wages. _ 1116-1120 

hay  production — 

requirements , , 350 

requirements  and  cost 366-376 

Laborers,  farm,  numbers  by  States,  1920,  1122-1123 
Lambs — 

numbers,  etc.,  by  States 932 

prices  on — 

farm 942 

farm,  by  States 944 

slaughter,  eta 970 

See  also  Mutton;  Sheep. 
Lsad— 

rental  for  hay  growing 369-370 

tax,  advantages 284 

Lands- 
plow,  value  by  States 1115 

study  in  Department _ 26 

Langworthy,  C.  F.,  article  on  "The  Poultry 

industry"  (with  others) 377-456 

Lard- 
consumption,  1907-1924. 967 

exports,  1901-1924'. 1042,1074 

by  months,  1910-1925 923 

by  destinations,.  1910-1924.. 926 

prices— 

1913-1924 918 

bymonths,  1905-1923 928 

in  Liverpool 929 

production,  1907-1924 986 

statistics 918, 

921, 923, 926, 929, 966.  967, 1042, 1074 

stocks  instorage 921 

Lath- 
imports,  1922-1924 1067 

production,  by  States 1016 

Laws — 

highway,  for  State  aid,  dates 98 

regulatory,  statistics 1204-1205 

Lee,  A.  R,  article  on  "The  Poultry  In- 
dustry" (with  others) 377-456 

Legislation- 
road,  remarks 55-56 

suggestions 36 

Lemons — 

imports,  1901-1924 1061,1077 

prices  at  auction —     675 

shipments,  by  States : 674 

Lespedeza,  cutting  for  hay . 330 


Lettrace—  Page 

acreage,  etc.,  by  States 699 

shipments 700 

yield  and  price 699 

Licenses,  hunters,  by  States 1203 

Licorice — 

imports,  1922-1924 1068 

root,  imports,  1901-1924n 1070 

Life    insurance    companies,    farm-mortgage 

loans _ 195,196-197 

Lightning,  cause  of  forest  fires,  number  and 

regions 554^557 

Lime — 

and  peat,  fertilizer 1166 

farm,  production,  etc 1165 

Linseed- 
meal,  prices  at— 

11  markets 648 

New  York 648 

on"— 

imports,  1922-1924. 1083 

meal,  prices  at  New  Tork 648 

prices  at  New  York 048 

trade  international- -. 647 

products,  exports,  1922-1924 1045 

Livestock- 
condemnation   under   inspection,    1907- 

1924 963 

exports,  1922-1924 1041 

farm  values,  by  States.. 962 

foot  and  mouth  disease 16-17 

hauling  on  highways 174-177 

imports,  1922-1924 1058 

insurance,  discussion 244-245 

loan    companies,    use    of   intermediate 

credit  banks. 235,237 

See  also  Cattle  companies. 

market  conditions 9-10 

marketing  by  farmers 1146 

markets,  new-data 27 

numbers — 

by  countries 86-990 

marketing- and  slaughter „     961 

relation  to  population,  1880-1920 3S7 

prices  on  farm 1175 

protection  from  wolves 79 

situation 867-868 

slaughter,  statistics 968-970 

statistics 837-865, 

867-888, 968-970, 986-990, 1146, 1173 
Set  also  specific  names. 
Living,  cost  of,  prices  and  wages  statistics...    1182 

Llamas  and1  alpacas,  numbers 989 

Loans — 
farm- 
by  intermediate  credit  banks,  totals, 

etc. —      237 

costs  and  terms 298-214 

liberal  terms  and  helpfulness. 238 

purposes. 215-218 

relation  to  farm  value 216 

remarks.. 25 

State  funds  and  credit  agencies 207-208 

terms  by  credit  institutions. 215-216 

Federal- 
farm  system,  business,  etc. 19&-207 

land  banks,  amounts  and  require- 
ments  - - 200-207 
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personal,  to  farmer,  security  by  banks 223 

short  term — 

failure  in  stringency,  note - 233 

to  farmers,  sources 228-232 

See  also  Credit. 
Logs— 

exports,  1922-1924. 1048 

imports,  1922-1924 1607 

Lumber— 

exports,  1901-1924 1078 

factory,  by  industries  and  States 1017, 1018 

imports— 

1901-1924 1078 

and  exports 1021 

States _ 1017 

prices. 1019 

production — 

by  species  of  wood „ 1015 

by  States 1014-1015 

per  capita,  1809-1923 _.    1031 

statistics _ 1014-1020 

Macadam- 
bituminous,  road  use 123-120 

surface-treated,  use _ 123 

water-bound,  uso  in  roads 121-123 

Macaroni,  imports,  1901-1924.- 1077 

Machinery,  haying — 

development _ 298 

use  and  cost 388, 370-371, 372r-376 

Mahogany,  imports,  1922-1924- 1067 

Mail  carriers,  aid  with  crop  data.-- _.       29 

Manila,  imports,  1901-1924- _ 1060, 1076 

Manure,  poultry,  composition,  value*  and 

uses 421 

Map,  roads,  publication 56 

Maple  sugar  and  sirup.     See  Sugar,  maple. 
Market- 
foreign,  discussion 14-10 

newsservice _ 33-34,39-41 

Marketing- 
associations,  statistics-- _ 1144-1152 

auction,  for  fruit  and  vegetables 35 

cooperative — 

poultry  and  eggs 444-448 

study __ 42-44 

Sec  also  Cooperative  marketing. 

grain,  study  under  Futures  Act 59-61 

hay,  practices  and  requirements 350-365 

poultry- 
handling  cost 452 

products,  methods,  etc 423-434 

problems,  study 36 

relation  of  weather 530-539 

wheat,  at  11  points.- 571-572 

Markets  - 

dressed  poultry,  holdings 438 

egg  receipts- 
monthly  fluctuations 403-404 

storage 423-425 

foreign- 
service  of  Agriculture  Department..    46-49 

study 24 

grades  fixing 34 

hay — 

development 299 

receipts,  decline,  etc. 302-304 

receipts  in  1913-1914,  and  1923-1924..     254 


.  Markets— Continued.  Page 

inspection  progress- 34-37 

livestock,  new  data 27 

merger  in  Economics  Bureau 22 

news  service. ._ 33-34,39-41 

poultry- 
distribution 434 

products,  preferences 443 

radio  reports 53-54' 

Marl,  production,  etc _. 1166 

Maryland,  buslines,  map 162 

McAtke-,  W.  L.r  article  on  "  The  Poultry  In- 
dustry" (with  others). 377-456. 

McKay,  J.  Gordon,  article  on  "Highways 
and     highway     transportation"      (with 

others) 97-184 

Meadow  fescue,  hay  value __ 31S 

Meal- 
cottonseed  prices _ 787-768 

linseed  oil  prices,  New  York 648 

linseed.    See  Linseed. 
Meat — 

and   meat   products   under  inspection, 

1907-1924 963 

consumption,  1907-1924 -967 

production,  1907-1924 966 

products — 

imports,  1922-1924.. _ 1060 

statistics 963-975 

situation 867-868,920-921,951 

Meate— 

exports,  1922-1924 _ 1041-1042 

imports,  1922^-1924 1059 

international  trade » . 973 

poultry,  uses  and  value 380-382 

prices  at  main  markets 974-975 

stocks  in  storage— 974 

statistics.- __ 963, 

96C-9fi7, 970-975, 1041-1042*.  1059-1060 

supply  in  East 970-972 

See  also  Bacon;  Beef;  Hams;  Mutton; 
Pork. 

Melilotus,  hay  value  and  use 319 

Mkndum,  S.  W.,  article  on  "The.  PcuBry 

Industry"  (with  others) 377-456 

Merchants,  credit  to  fanners,  interest  rates, 

etc 228^230 

Meteorology,  statistics 1208-1230 

Milk— 

condensed — 

exports _ 1011 

trade  international.. 876 

distance  ol  hauling _ 172 

exports,  1922-1924 1041 

freight  charges,  motor  ansd  rail 172 

hauling— 

at  terminal,  cost __ 172-1TS. 

Baltimore  chart- 175 

by  trucks : 171 

on  highways 171-174 

imports,  1922-1924 1058 

prices — 

farm _ 870 

retail 877-878. 

wholesale 879-880 

production,  etc _ 871 

statistics 870-880, 1041, 1058 

truck  hauling,  regularity 174 
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Page 
Milks,  canned,  production,  1919-1923-  -  872,874-|875 

Millets,  hay  value  and  use 313-314 

Moisture,  relation  to — 

farming  types.  _ 468-471 

vegetation- 467-471,480-482 

Molasses,  imports,  1901-1924 1064, 1076 

Mobse,   W.   J.,   article  on  "Hay"    (with 

others) — -  285-376 

Mortgages,  (arm,  increase,  magnitude  and 

results. — 19,189-192 

Mosaic  disease,  immunity,  note —       78 

Moth— 

browntail,  control - 69 

gipsy,  control  work 68-69 

Motor- 
hauling,  effect  on  dairying -,     174 

traffic — 

increase  data A  161 

variations 163-166 

trucks — 

advantages  in  freight  hauling 182 

capacities  and  loads - 166 

freighting  fields- 181-184 

savings  by  use  of — — i... ..      173 

tonnage ._'—,.  167-170 

trips,  length — ..——-'  167-170 

usefulness- —  180-181 

See  also  Trucks, 
vehicles — 

fees,  etc.,  by  States —    1202 

statistics 160-161 

tax  totals,  increase — — --— -  165-158 

See  also  Automobiles;  Vehicles. 

Mountain  States,  road  revenues..* — 152 

Mowers,  early  use -. — — -     S98 

Mules — 

exports,  1922-^1924 —    1041 

numbers—  > 

aud  prices....-.;- - —  979-984 

by  countries -;—  986-990 

1910-1925 979-980 

See  also  Horses. 
Munhs,  E.  N.,  article  on  "Weather  and  ag- 
riculture'! (with  others)^ — 457-558 

Mutton- 
exports  1910-1925- - 952,1041 

international  trade - -     952 

statistics -•- -  950,961, 1041 

storage,  frozen,  1915-1924 - 950 

Natal  grass,  bay  value 315 

National  Pike,  construction  and  neglect 100 

Naval  stores,  exports,  1923-1924. 1047 

Negroes,  farmers,  use  of  merchant  credits 229 

Neilson  hay-drying  method- 338-339 

New- 
England,  road  revenues —  146-147 

Jersey,  law  for  State  aid  in  road  building, 

first  and  use  as  model 97 

Newton,  E.  W.,  article  on  "Farm  credit, 
farm  insurance  and  farm  taxation"  (with 

others) I8*"28* 

Nodak  wheat,  remarks - 76 

North  Central  States- 
East,  road  revenues 148-149 

West,  road  revenues., 149-151 

Nursery  stoek.imports,  1922-1924.. 1066 


Nuts—  Page 

exports,  1922-1924 1046 

imports,  1922-1924 1062 

production  in  California -     677 

See  alto  Almonds;  Filberts;  Walnuts. 

Oak.exports,  1922-1924 -    1047 

Oaklet,  K.  A.,  article  on  "Hay"   (with 

others) . - 285-376 

Oats— 

acreage-^ 

and  value,  by  States... 617 

and  yield,  by  countries —  619-620 

exports,  etc . ...     616 

classification  in  cars 625 

corn  and  wheat,  costs   of  production, 

comparison- - — 1140 

cost  of  production  by States....,,—  1137-1189 
growing,  influence  of  weather,.— —„—  517-518 

imports,  1901-1924 _-    1075 

marketings  by  fanners ,.....—-     623 

prices — 

at  main  markets 628-629 

on  farm,  1909-24 .-. 627 

production— 

by  countries— '— 621-622 

:     of  world ....»- • ---     622 

receipts,  etc.,  11  markets; .-- -—     624 

statistics 616-629, 114ft  1136-1139 

stocks  on  farm,  etc. ..——_—     623 

supply  visible,  1909-1924 .—— .     625 

trade  international,  1922-1924 ,     628 

yield- 
by  States,  1909-1924..- ;— . ...     618 

reduction  causes.. ., 019 

Ocean,  freight  rates 1163 

Oil- 
cake-1 

and  its  meal,  trade  international 836 

corn  and  cotton,  exports  1901-1924— .    1074 

coconut,  imports  1922-1924 ,_:.„ ,^    1063 

cottonseed.    See  Cottonseed.  -■ 

linseed.     See  Linseed  oil. 

oleo,  exports. -i 895,1042 

olive,  imports — 1063,1076 

' :  peanut.    See  Peanut  oil. 
GilB- 

animal,  exports —__'—- 1042 

distilled,  imports— — — —    1063 

vegetable- 
exports,  1901-1924 -  1045;  1075 

exports  and  imports.... 835 

imports -! — : 10® 

Oilseeds- 
imports,  1922-1924 — — 1063 

products — 

exports,  1922-1924 - _    1045 

imports,  1922-1924 ~    1063 

Oleo  oil  exports - - 895,1042 

Oleomargarine — 

materials.  — 893 

production - J73,875 

v    production  and  consumption 892-894 

Olive  oil- 
imports,  1901-1924 10S.1076 

trade  international -     676 

Olives,  imports,  1922-1924 - 1062 
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Omen,  Nils  A.,  article  on  "Farm  credit, 
farm  insurance,  and  farm  taxation"  (with 

others) . 185-284 

Onions — 

acreage,  etc 700 

imports,  1901-1924 1065,1077 

prices,  farm  and  market 702,703 

shipments 701 

yield  and  prices 701 

Opium,  crude,  imports,  1901-1924 1076 

Oranges- 
exports,  1922-1924 1043 

imports,  1901-1924 1077 

prices  at  auction 075-676 

production,  etc 674 

shipments,  by  States 674 

statistics 674-676, 1043, 1077 

Orchard  grass,  hay  value  and  use 314 

Ostriches,  number  and  value  on  farms,  1920.     393 

Pacific  States,  road  revenues 152-153 

Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  work ._  57-59 

Packing,  poultry  for  market,  practices 434 

Packing-house  products,  exports,  1901-1924.-    1074 

Palm  oil,  imports,  1922-1924 1063 

Paper- 
consumption  per  capita,  1809-1923 1031 

imports 1029 

raw  materials  used 1031 

Para  grass,  hay  value 315 

Parasite,  Japanese  beetle,  note 69 

Parasites,  fowls,  prevalence  and  causes 422-423 

Pabkeb,  E.  C,   article   on    "Hay"    (with 

others) 285-376 

Passenger  cars.    See  Autos. 

Pastures,  condition,  1909-1924 790 

Pavements- 
bituminous,  tests 136 

tests  of  motor  truck  impact 136 

Peaches — 

exports,  1922-1924 1043 

,  marketing  data. 36-37 

prices,  farm  and  market 682 

production — 

1899-1924 679 

by  States 680 

shipments,  by  States 680-681 

statistics 679,680-681,682,1043 

Peanut  oil — 

imports,  1922-1924 1063 

prices 797 

trade  international- 79? 

use  of  peanuts,  by  months 796 

Peanuts — 

acreage,  by  States,  etc 793,794 

hay  value  and  use 323 

imports,  1922-1924 1062 

oil  production 796 

prices — 

at  shipping  points 795 

on  farm 794,1174 

statistics -_ 793-797, 1062, 1174 

trade,  international 796 

Pears — 

exports,  1922-1924 1043-1044 

prices  on  farm 684 

production— 

1909-1924 683 

by  States,  1915-1924 —      683 


Pears— Continued.  Page 

shipments,  by  States... 684 

statistics.- 683,684,1043-1044 

Peas- 
acreage,  etc.,  by  States 703,704 

canned,  production 706 

field,  hay  value  and  use 323 

green,  yield  and  prices 703,704 

Pennsylvania — 

motor  traffic,  charts 164, 165, 170, 172 

railroad,  motor  truck  line,  charts 182, 183 

Pepper,  imports,  1922-1924 1064 

Phosphate  rock ,  production  and  prices 1164, 

1166, 1170 
Pieters,   A.   J.,   article  on   "Hay"   (with 

others) _ 285-376 

Pig,  surveys. 27-28,900-901 

Pigeons — 

decrease  in  numbers,  1910-1920 388 

number  and  value  on  farms,  1920 393 

production,  status  of  industry 419 

Pika,  habits  of  storing  hay 285 

Pine- 
blister  rust,  control 65 

Southern  yellow,  exports 1049 

Pineapples- 
exports,  1922-1924 1043-1044 

imports,  1922-1924 1061 

receipts  from  Hawaii 1069 

Pink  bollworni,  control 69-70 

Piper,    C.    V.,    article   on   "Hay"    (with 

others) 285-376 

Pittsburg  test  road,  discussion 129-132 

Plant  life,  studies _ 75-76 

Planting — 

corn,  dates,  considerations,  etc 505-507 

cotton,  temperature  requirements 520 

intentions,  study.. 27 

spring,  dates  for  truck  crops 490 

Plants- 
disease  study 65-68 

new,  introduction _ 72-74 

rest  periods,  influence  of  temperature..  483-484 

Plow  lands,  value  by  States 1115 

Poles- 
industrial  line,  numbers  by  kinds 1025 

telegraph  and  telephone,  imports 1067 

Poplar,  exports,  1922-1924 1047 

Population,  comparison  with  poultry  num- 
bers, 1880-1920 387 

Pork— 

and  its  products,  trade  international 922 

and  pork  products,  statistics 920-929 

carcass  prices,  1910-1924 927 

exports,  1901-1924 1042,1074 

by  months,  1910-1925 922 

by  destinations,  1910-1924 923-924 

prices,  1913-1924 _.     918 

situation  by  months,  1924 920-921 

statistics 918, 920-924, 1042, 1074 

stocks  in  storage 920 

See  also  Hogs. 
Porto  Eico— 

agricultural  products — 

from  United  States,  1922-1924....  1055-1057 

shipments  to  United  States 1069-1070 

farm  products,  value  of— 

receipts  from  United  States 1071 

shipments  to  United  States „    1071 
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Potash,  imports „.,...,..—_ 1168 

Potatoes— 

acreage— 

and  yield,  by  countries _  708-710 

exports,  etc 705 

value,  etc.,  by  States 706,708 

cost  of  production,  1925 1141-1142 

crop  of  1924,  remarks.. 3 

imparts,  1901-1924 . 1076 

prices— 

at  main  markets 720-721 

on  farm- 717,718-719 

production,  by  countries.. 711-712 

shipments,  by  States.  712,713-716, 1076, 1141, 1143 

statistics - .705-721 

sweet.    See  Sweet  potatoes. 

trade  international 717 

yield- 
by  States _..  707,708 

reduction  causes 709 

Poultry- 
associations,  early  organization 384 

breeds  and  varieties,  numbers 385 

commercial  farms,,  investment  cost  and 

profits,  items 400-403 

diseases  and  sanitation 421-422 

dressed— 

and  canned  export*. 1042 

cold-storage  holdings 433,436,438 

edible  percentages 38t 

grading  for  market 442-443 

handling,  and  marketing 432-438 

market  receipts  monthly 437 

wholesale  prices  at  New  York 448 

exhibits,  influence  on  industry 384-385 

exports,  1922-1924 1041 

fattening  stations,  feed,  labor,  etc 406-407 

handling,  from  farm  to  consumer 431-434 

industry — 

article  by  M.  A.  Jull,  A.  R.  Lee,  H. 
Bunyea,  R.  R.  Sloeum,  D.  Jack- 
son, S.  W.  Mendum,  C.  F.  Lang- 
worthy,  and  W.  L.  McAtee 377-456 

by-products,  nature,  and  value 420-421 

development,  history 382-388 

outlook... 454-455 

value  and  place  in  agriculture 388-389 

marketing — 

associations,  practices 447-448 

handling  cost 452 

meats  of,  uses  and  value 380-382 

numbers,  comparison  with  population, 

1880-1920 387 

prices,  wholesale  for  live  and  dressed 4-13 

production— 

by  kinds,  1920 393 

distribution,  1880-1920 389-393 

products — 

market  distribution 434 

market  preferences 442 

marketing,  methods,  etc.. 423-434 

See  also  Eggs. 

publications,  list 450 

receipts  at  main  markets 993-985 

statistics 991-997, 1041, 1042 

storage,  1916-1924 995 


Poultry— Continued.  Page 

trade,  interjiatioaal- 996 

valoe-on  farms, by  States,  1920... 362 

See   also    Chickens;    Ducks;    Geese; 
Guineas;  Turkeys. 

Prairie  hay,  value  and  use 3O9-310 

Precipitation — 

annual,  world  map 464 

distribution,  relation   to  crop   growth, 

etc 479-482 

statistics,  1913-1934 121S-1229 

Predatory  animals,  control 79 

Prices- 
apple,  farm  and  market 669-673 

asparagus 687 

barley,  on  farm,  1909-1924 637 

beans- 
dry .„ 741 

snap , 688,689 

broomeorn,  oa  farm 745 

buckwheat,  farm  and  market 601 

cabbage 692,693 

cantaloupes 694 

cattle,  farm  and  market 850, 851-864 

cauliflower 695 

celery 696 

cheese,  1910-1924 891 

citrus  at  auction 675-676 

coffee,  wholesale 832 

corn — 

at  main  markets _ 612-615 

on  farm,  1909-1924 01 

sweet .. 697 

wheat,  cotton,  and  stock 7-10 

cotton,  farm  and  market- 755-763 

cottonseed,  on  farm 765 

cowpeas 744 

cucumbers 698 

dressed  poultry  at  New  York 448 

eggs- 
farm  and  market 1001-1003 

wholesale  at  New  York 427,429 

farm — 

advances  in  1924 4,5,6 

and  market -  885-887 

prewar  and  post-war 18 

statistics- 012-015, 

637,  641-647, 648,  661, 662-663, 669-673, 675-676, 
687,  688,  689,  692,  693,  694,  695,  697,  698,  699, 
741,  744,  745,  755-763,  765,  784-789,  850,  851- 
864,  874-883,  885-887,  891,  911-916,  918,  926, 
929,  983-985,  1001-1003,  1079,  1172-1182. 

feed,  study  of 40-41 

flaxseed,  farm  and  market 645-647 

grain,  fluctuations  in  relation  to  volume 

of  trading 60-61 

hay- 
farm  and  market 784-789 

fluctuations 356-357 

hides  at  main  market 979 

hogs— 

1913-1924 918 

farm  and  market.. 911-916 

horses,  farm  and  market 983-935 

kaflr,  farm  and  market 662-663 

lard,  1905-1923 926 

lettuce 699 
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Prices— Continued.  Page 
linseed- 
meal,  at  New  York „ 648 

oil,  at  New  York 648 

oil  meal,  at  New  York 648 

livestock,  in  1924 10-12 

lumber... - 1919 

maple  products  on  farm -..-    814 

market,  by  articles 1124-1125 

milk 877-880 

oats— 

at  main  markets 628-629 

on  farm,  1909-1924*... 627 

onions— 

by  States 701 

farm  and  market *.***.**__*  702,703 

peaches,  farm  and  market. 681-682 

poanuts,  farm  and  market*.. 794-795 

pears,  on  farm. 684 

peas,  by  States 703,704 

phosphate  rock 1164 

pork  products 926-929 

potatoes,  farm  and  market . 717-721 

poultry — 

on  farm 997 

products,  factors  influencing. 449-452 

wholesale  by  months 443 

pyrites* 1164 

rice,  farm  and  market 655,657-658 

rosin 1035 

rubber,  at  New  York 1040 

rye,  farm  and  market 599-^00 

seeds  of  forage  plants 814,818-821 

sheep,  farm  and  market 942-949' 

silk,  wholesale. - 1004 

soybeans 741 

spinach,  1918-1924. — ._     722 

spread  of,  investigation 44-45 

statistics - 560-1040 

strawberries.  __^. 686 

sugar-. 810-811 

sweet  potatoes,  farm  and  market. 725-728 

tea  wholesale 834 

to  farmers,  by  articles.. _ 1124-1125 

tobatwo,  farm  and  market. 827,  829-830 

tomatoes,  farm  and  market 729, 730, 731 

turpentine.— 1034-1035 

vegetable  seeds .  ■    737 

wagesand  cost  of  living,  index  numbers..    1182 

watermelons 733 

wheat— 

ffcetuations: 61 

OB  farm,  etc -  581-586 

Wood  pulp - 1030 

wool,  farm  and  markot 957-959 

Protein  content,  relation  to  wheat  marketing.       38 
Prunes — 

exports,  1901-1921 1043-1944,1075 

imports,  1901-1924. 1077 

PuTOications— 

issue;  fiscal  year,  1924. * 96 

poultry,  list. 456 

Eulp  wood — 

consumption - 1026-1027 

imports -  1021, 1029, 1067 

Pyrethrum,  imports,  1922-1924.... 1066 

Pyrites,  production,  otc 1164,1166 

Quarantine,  rust,  success 66 


Pago 

Quarantines,  insect,  notes ..68, 70 

Radios,  fanners,  increase  and  use 52-55 

Bailroads,  influence  of  weather... .  534-537 

Rainfall,  relation  to  crop  growth 501-502 

See  ateo  Precipitation. 

Baisins,  imports,  1901-1924— * 1077 

Rattan,  imports,  1922-1924.... 1068 

Real  estate,  taxation,  advantages 284 

Redtop,  hay  value  and  use 314-315 

Reforestation,  dependence  on  weather. 545-^547 

Refrigeration,  uso  in  marketing. 531-532 

Reindeer,  numbers  by  countries*.... 986, 987 

Rhodes  grass,  hay  value 315 

Bice — 

aereage — 

and  value,  by  States* *.      649 

and  yield,  by  countries 650-G51 . 

by-products,  exports,  1901-1924 1075 

exports,  1901-1924.. 049,1044,1075 

growing,  influence  of  weather ..519-520 

imports,  1901-1924 1082, 1076 

prices — 

at  principal  markets - 657-658 

on  farm,  1909-1924- 655 

production —  , 

by  countries 652-653 

of  world _ 663 

receipts  at  main -market. 654 

statistics.. 649-«58/1844, 1002, 1075, 1070 

stocks  at  main  market,  1905-1924.. 654-655 

trade,  international.. 666 

yield — 

by-States,  1909-1924 649 

reduction  causes 650 

Eidit  wheat,  note: 77 

River  stages,  Weather  Bureau  Service,  dis- 
tricts and  stations 540-542 

Roads- 
bituminous,  types  and  uses 123-126 

brfummous-concrote,  building  and  use.  124-126 

bonds,  proper  use 158 

brtck,  building  and  use 12S-129 

budget  for  State. 157 

building'Tnothods  and  standards 115-118 

classes  in  accord  with  use.. * 102 

concrete,  butMimrand  use'. 128-128 

control,  authorities 106-108 

discussion 97-108 

county  and  local,  control/etc 104, 107 

costs  by  types. IK-114 

earth,  fuel  cost 141 

economic  status: _ MMF-1U 

expenditures — ■ 

per  capita: 153-154 

rate— 167 

eicpenso,  distribution 158-159 

experiments  and  tests 12EM133 

Federal — 

aid  acts,  passage-ana  provisions lOfMCS 

aid,  control 105-101 

aid;  cost -apportionment 106 

aid,  discussion 100-102 

early  construction*-- 100 

funds,  1917-1922 _ 107 

office,  establishment  in  Agriculture 
Department 100 
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Roads— Continued.  '■  Page 

financing — 

jurisdiction  problem 277-281 

■  methods  of 142-143 

of  and  maintenance  construction..  142-100 

of,  principles 157-160 

freight  by  trucks,  usefulness  sphere...  178-184 

funds  for,  sources,  etc . 1190-1192 

grading  and  draining 115-117 

improvement — • 

erroneous  ideas 109-113 

limit  reckoning Ill 

status  in  1924 108-109 

income — 

by  geographic  sections 146-153 

changes  since  1921 154-166 

kinds,  etc.,  statistics •_ 1184-1202 

maintenance — 

agreement ; 106 

problems 99-100 

mileage,  State  and  local,  graph 279 

money,  adjustment  to  other  needs 157 

paved — 

fuel  cost  for  motors. _. 141 

.  saving  of  transportation  cost ..141-142 

permanency  delusion 112-113 

revenues — 

and  expenditures,  comparison 144-146 

.!     figures  for  1924...... 156 

rolling  resistance,  variation 139-140 

rural— 

expenditures  by  States 1195-1197 

income  by  States 1193-1194 

mileage  totals,  by  kinds 1188-1189 

Shoulder  construction 118 

soils  underlying  tests .----- 137-138 

Stated- 
aid,  first  law .. .  97 

aid  in  building 97-100 

and  local  revenues,  etc 143-144 

control,  discussion.... 98-100,107-108 

systems ;. 104 

.Statistics... - ,...  1184-1198 

surface  discussion 111-112 

r  surfaces,  width  and  types.... 117-129 

tax  revenues,  sources,  graph 280 

taxes  on  gasoline,  by  States .. 1199 

tests  of  motor  truck  impact— 134-136 

baffle  density.. 161-166 

.  transportation,  discussion ■.  160-184 

type  and  mileage  in  1922 109 

types  and  costs 113-115 

use  essentials  for  farmer 158-159 

water-bound— 

.    repair 122-123 

wear  by  horses  and  autos 122-123 

See  also  Highways. 

Book  salt,  use  in  rust  control... — -  •      67 

Rolling  resistance,  on  roads,  tests — 139-141 

Hose  stocks,  imports,  origin . 1099 

Rosin— 

exports,  1922-1924 -     1047 

imports,  etc —    1033 

prices. - - 1035 

production ■---    1032 

stocks —     1032 

trade  international 1034 

Roughage,  hay,  advantages  — 307 


Rubber—  Page 

imports,  1922-1924 1067 

international  trade 1039 

investigations ._■ .J       74 

prices  at  New  York 1010 

Rushes,  hay  value  and  use.. 324 

Rust,  blister  control C5-66 

Rusts — 

plant,  control 65-66 

resistance  by  wheat 7 

Rye- 
acreage — 

and  value  by  States 592 

and  yield  by  countries 594 

exports,  etc 593 

classification  by  cars 597 

exports,  1922-1924 , 1044 

growing,  influence  of  weather 518 

international  trade .. 598 

marketings  by  farmers .  596 

prices — 

at  main  markets ...-.      600 

on  farm —      599 

production — 

by  countries 595 

of  world ,...,...      596 

receipts  at  markets,  1909*-1924 597 

statistics. 592-600, 1044, 1084,  HOD,  1133 

yield,  by  States —      593 

Salt,  rock,  use  in  rust  control-.— '.       67 

Sand-day  roads,  advantages  and  construc- 
tion.!  ----- - 118-120 

Sausage  casings — 

exports- - 1042, 1043 

imports,  1922-1924-— — 1061 

Scientific  work,  director .— .21-22 

Schools- 
financing,  jurisdiction  problem -..  277-281 

taxes  on  rural  real  estate,  byjurisdictions.     279. 

Season,  growing,  lengths  of 1230 

Seed- 
alfalfa— 

prices  on  farm ,-    ■  817 

prices  tofarmer — — . ...     820 

spot  prices. — j.— ,— .   .  819 

alsike,  spot  price 819 

clover —  -   .~ 

acreage,  etc — .,    814 

prices  on  (arm ■--,  •    817 

prices  to  farmer 820 

receipts  and  shipments  at  main  mar- 
ket  , „-.,--....— 815 

timothy  and  alfalfa,  statistics......  814-821 

forage  plant,  imports......—.-....-.—..   -  816 

hay  plants,  requirements—. 36$ 

red  clover,  spot  price - 8W 

timothy— 

.prices  on  farm. .---.---   :  81^ 

prices  to  farmer —-—.  WfViW 

receipts  and  shipments  at  main  mar-.  , 

ket— ...... .'..'. ... — — —  816-816 

Seeds- 
disinfection,  note — - --       ™ 

exports,  }922T1924..1 - 1046 

field,  prices  to  growers - 81? 

foreign,  reports  on — -  41-42 

imports,  1922-1924 -    1064 

prices  on  farm : — ..    1173 
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Seeds — Continued.  Page 

tree,  imports,  origin 1099 

statistics—  735-738, 814-821, 1045, 1064, 1089, 1172 
vegetable — 

acreage,  etc.. 735-730 

imports 736 

prices _ _      737 

statistics 735-738 

Semple,    A.  T„    article   on    "Hay"    (with 

others) _ 285-376 

Senna,  imports,  1922-1924... 1066 

Sheep— 

condemnation  under  inspection,  causes, 

1907-1924 __ 965 

exports,  1922-1924 _ 1041 

feeding— 

for  market 28 

shipment  by  months 910 

lire,  exports  and  imports 941 

losses  yearly,  1890-1924.__.l 931 

market  in  1924,  remarks __ 10 

numbers — 

and  value  on  farms,  by  States 931-932 

by  countries 986-990 

prices — 

at  main  markets 945-949 

exports  and  imports 941 

farm  and  market _  942-949, 1175 

on  farm,  by  States 943 

receipts  and  shipments,  1900-1924 933-939 

situation  by  months,  1924 951 

slaughter— 

etc.; ._ ,970,971-972 

local _-.  936-937 

under  inspection,  1910-1924 949-950 

statistics 931-952, 

965,  970-972, 986-990, 1041, 1004, 1175 

stocker  and  feeder,  shipments 937-938 

Sheepskins,  imports,  1922-1924 ..  1059, 1060 

Sheets,   E.  W.,  article  on   "Ilay"   (with 

others) 285-370 

Shellac,  imports,  1922-1924 J067 

Shingles- 
imports,  1922-1924.. 1067 

production  by  States 1016 

Shipments — 

fruits  and  vegetable,  increase 35 

rejections  problem 36 

Shoulders,   exports,   by  destinations,   1910- 

1924 925 

Silk- 
imports,  1901-1924 1075 

production  and  prices 1004 

unmanufactured,  imports,  1922-1924 1060 

Sirup — 
cane — 

improvement 71 

production _.     811 

exports,  1922-1924.... 1040 

maple.    See  Sugar,  maple  and  sirup. 

sorgo  for,  acreage,  etc. 812 

Sirups,  improvement 71 

Sisal- 
imports,  1901-1924... _ 1066,1070 

production  of,  remarks... 75 

Skins- 

exports. 978, 1041 

imports 977,978, 1058-1059, 1077 


Skins— Continued.  Page 

statistics 976-979, 

1041, 1058, 1059, 1069, 1071, 1077, 1039, 1092 

stocks,  1921-1924. _ 976-977 

trade  international. 978 

Slaughter,  inspection  for 971-972 

St.ooum,  K.  H.,  article  on  "The  poultry  in- 
dustry" (with  others) j 377-456 

Slopes,  road,  grades  of 116 

Smith,  B.  B.,  article  on  "Weather  and  agri- 
culture" (with  others) 457-558 

Snowfall.    See  Precipitation. 

Sodium  arsenate,  use  against  rust,  danger 67 

Soils— 

subgrade  of  roads,  improvement 138 

tests  of  road  support 137-138 

Solar  radiation,  by  months 495-497 

Sorghums- 
acreage,  and  value.. .      662 

growing,  influence  of  weather 519 

Sorgo- 
hay  value  and  use. 316-317 

sirup,  acreage,  etc. __ 812 

South  Central  States,  East,  road  revenues.  151-152 

South,  merchant  credit,  use  by  farmers 228-231 

Soybean  oil,  imports,  1922-1924 1 '.'    1063 

Soybeans — 

acreage,  etc 742 

cutting  for  hay,  time. _ 330 

hay  value  and  use .: ."_ ;__      322 

interplanting  with  eorn,  practices 322 

prices  on  farm 741 

Spices,  imports  by  kinds,  1922-1924 1064 

SriixKAN,  W.  J.,  article  on  "Hay"  (with 

others) ; 285-376 

Spinach,  yield  and  prices 722 

Stacking,  hay,  practices... _ 335-336 

Standards,  egg,  proposals  for 37 

Starch,  exports,  1922-1924 1047 

Statistics- 
agricultural . . 559-1230 

See  also  names  of  crops,  etc. 

Staves,  production 1021-1023 

Stearine,  exports,  1922-1924 1042 

Steers,  prices  wholesale 

Stem  rust,  control... 

Stine,  O.  C,  article  on  "Hay"  (with  others)  285-376 
Stockyards— 

and  Packers  Act,  work <. _  57-50 

rates  and  commissions,  notes 68 

Stomach  worms,  control 65 

Storage,  cold — 

butter,  1915-1924 _ 884 

cheese,  1916-1924 890 

lard  stocks,  1915-1924. 921 

meats,  for  1916-1924 974 

poultry — 

holdings 434,436,995 

products,    holdings,    and    manage- 
ment  _.  433^38 

relation  to  marketing... 386, 533-534 

statistics 884,890,921,974 

Straw  and  hay,  prices 786-787 

Strawberries- 
acreage  and  value,  by  States 685 

prices 685,686 

shipments 686 

statistics.... 685-686 

yield,  etc.,  by  States... 685 
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Subgtsdes,  road  experiments 13T-138 

Sudan  grass,  bay  value  and  use. 313 


beet,  production — 

1860-1924 3,801  I 

by  countries _ 806 

by  States 799 

cane — 

production 800-802 

production  by  countries 806-807 

exports— 

1901-1924 1075 

1922-1924 _ 1046 

granulated,  average  prieesat  New  York.  810-811 

imports,  1901-1924 1064,1076 

maltose,  making  from  corn.. _       72 

maple,  and  sirup — 

marketing 42-43 

production  and  farm  price. 813-814 

statistics 810-811,813-814 

prices 810-811 

production — 

1866-1924 802 

of  world. 808 

raw,  prices  at  New  York 810 

receipts  from  Porto  Rico 1070 

statistics 799-803, 806-810, 

811,  813-814, 1046, 1064, 1070, 1075, 1076 

supply  from  Cuba.. 803 

trade  international 809 

Sunshine- 
distribution... _.  492-493 

effects  on  plants 497-498 

solar  radiation  received  by  months 495-497 

Sweet  potatoes- 
acreage,  etc 723 

prices,  farm  and  market 725-728 

shipments,  carlot,  by  States 724 

statistics 723-728 

Swine.    Sec  Hogs. 

Tallow,  exports,  1922-1924i 1042 

Tanning— 

.  material,  imports,  1922-1924 1067 

materials,  consumption  by  kinds 1036 

products,  exports,  1922-1924 1047 

Tax,  property,  discussion^ .  282-284 

Taxation,  land,  advantages 284 

Taxes- 
farm — 

increase 19 

remedies  for  defects,  suggestions 283-284 

relation  to  interest  rates  on  farm  loans.  213-214 

sources  for  highways,  graph.. 280 

State  systems,  discussions 281-284 

Tea,  imports,  1901-1924... 1064, 1076 

prices  wholesale.- . -. __ 834 

statistics 833-834, 1064, 1076 

tirade  international 833 

Tedding,  hay,  practices 332»-333 

Temperature- 
average,  January  and  July,  world  charts.     469, 

470 
relationto— 

crop  growth 500 

vegetation. 471^477,482-490 

zones,  nature  of  "vegetation 471-477 


Temperatures,  statistics,  1913-192* I...  1286-1217 

Tenants, iarm,,l)*isk. loans  for 220 

Thunderstorms,    types,    relation    to    forest 

fires- -- 655-557 

Ticks,  eradication  on  cattle ..      897 

Tfcs,  railroad,  exports,  1922-1924 1048 

Timber — 

lands,  public,  management 63-65 

National  forests,  sales,  etc 1013 

saw,  production  and  consumption,  by 

countries 1020 

Timothy- 
cutting  for  hay,  time 331,301 

hay,  plant,  value  and  use .308-309 

See  also  Hay,  timothy. 

importance  and  history 296 

seed.     See  Seed  timothy. 

Tire  chains,  test  of  wear.on  concrete 136 

Tobacco- 
acreage — 

and  value,  by  States 822 

and  yield,  by  countries 825 

and  yield ,  by  types 822-823 

exports,  etc.,  1909-1924 821 

crop  of  1924,  remarks  by  Secretary 3 

exports — 

1901-1924 _■ 87,821, 1075 

by  types 1046 

imports — 

1901-1924 1076 

by  types,  1922-1924. 1064-1065 

leaf,  freight  rates,  rail 1160-1162 

prices — 

at  main  markets.. 829-830 

on  farm 827 

production,  by  countries 826-827 

receipts  from  Porto  Rico 1070 

statistics.. 821-830, 

1046, 1060-1062, 1064-1065, 1075 

trade  international 828 

yield- 
by  States  and  countries 822, 824, 825 

reduction  causes 825 

Tomatoes — 

acreage,  etc 729, 730-731 

canned,  production,  1915-1924 732 

imports,  1922-1924.. 1085 

shipments,  ear.  lots,  by  States 731 

statistics 729-732,1065 

yield  and  prices 729,730,731 

"Tornado,"  use  of  term 459 

Trade- 
Boards  of,  relation  to  Futures  Act 59 

foreign,  agricultural  products,  1901-1924..    1098 

international,  statistics 580,598, 

610,  626,  638,  645,  656,  717,  755,  796,  809,828,831, 
833,  836,  866,  876,  885,  891,  922,  955,  973, 978,  996, 
1001, 1030, 1034, 1039 
Traffic— 

motor-truck;  origin  and  destination 170-177 

relation  to  roads  type 115,122 

road,  variations 163-166 

roads,  density  study. 161-166 

truck,  study  on  roads. 166 

Transportation- 
cost — 

of  "gas",  data 141 

relation  to  roads; 138-142 
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Traasportation — Continued.  Page 

oosts,  saving  by  paved  roads. ._„.*.-  141-142 

farm  products,  refrigeration -and  heat__  531-633 

fields  of  motor  trucks .*._  181-184 

highway- 
article  by  1".  Warren  Allen,  A.  B. 
Fletcher,  A.  T.  Goldbeck,  E.  W. 
James,  J.  Gordon  McKay,  II.  R. 
Trumbowor,  and  II.  S.  Fairbank-  97-184 

sphere  of  usefulness 178-184 

influence  of  weather.- 530-539 

road;  modern. 180-161 

Tree  seeds,  imports,  origin 1099 

Truck  crops,  acreage,  etc.,  by  States 734 

Trucks- 
livestock,  hauling  distance 176 

milk,  chart  for  Baltimore.. 171 

motor,  sizes _ 172 

See  also  Motor  trucks. 
Tutjmdowjsr,  n.  E.,  article  on  "Highways 
and  highway  transportation"  (with  oth- 
ers)...  - 97-184 

Tuberculin,  tests  of  cattle 895,890 

Turkeys- 
decrease  in  numbers,  1890-1920.. 388 

number  and  value  on  farms,  1920 393 

numbers,  by  countries.. 991-992 

prices  on  farm ' 997 

production,  industry,  status,  and  trend.  415-410 
See  also  Poultry 
Turpentine- 
exports,  1922-1924 1047 

imports,  etc 1033 

prices 1034-1035 

production- 1032 

stocks. 1032 

trade  international 1033 

Vanillabeans,  imports,  1922-1924 ...   1064 

Varnishes,  imports,  1922-1924... 1067 

Vegetable- 
imports,  inspection  for  black  fly 1204-1205 

oils,  exports  and  imports 835 

products,  imports,  1922-1924 1001-1067 

seed.    See  Seeds,  vegetable. 

Vegetables- 
acreage  increase.. , 9 

auction  markets 35 

crop  of  1924— 4 

exports,  1922-1924 1040 

imports,  1922-1924 1065 

inspection  service 34-37 

marketing  by  farmers 1145 

products,  exports,  1922-1924 1043-1047 

statistics 004-739, 

1043-1047,  1065, 1145,  1204-1205 

unloads  at  main  markets 738-739 

utilization --       71 

See  also  under  specific  names. 

Vegetation,  natural,  world  map 466 

Vehicles,  motor,  registration,  etc.,  by  States..  1200- 

1201 
See  also  Automobiles;  Motor   vehicles; 
Wagons. 

Velvet  beans,  acreage,  etc 744 

Veneers — 

by  kinds  of  wood,  statistics 1025 

exports,  1922-1924. 1049 

Vetches,  hay  value  and  use 323' 


Pass 
Vinall  H.  N.,  article  on  "Hay"  (with 

others) 285-376 

Vitamins,  eg^content 379 

Wages- 
farm — 

by  States. 1117-1120 

with  board 1117-1119 

without  board.. 1118, 1120 

prices  and  cost  of  living.. 1182 

Wagons,  milk  delivery,  remarks 171 

Wallace,  Henby  C— 

Report  as  Secretary 1-97 

Secretary,  frontispiece. 

Walnuts,  imports,  1901-1924. -..-  1062, 1077 

War  Finance  Corporation — 

aid  to  farmers 31-32 

provision  for  emergency  credit. 231-232 

Warehouse  receipts,  use  as  security,  crops 

accepted 235 

Warehouses,  system  expansion 30-33 

Washington,  blister  rust  outbreak 66 

Watermelons — 

acreage,  value,  etc.,  by  States 732 

shipments,  car  lot  by  States 733 

statistics 732-733 

yield  and  prices 733 

Waterways,    inland,    relation    of    Weathor 

Bureau- 543 

Wax,  vegetable,  imports,  1922-1924 1063 

Weather- 
control  by  cyclones  and  anticyclones. .  401-465 

factors  influencing— 488-463 

infmenco  on— 

farm  work  and  crop  yields 498-525 

transportation 530-539 

precipitation,  by  towns. 1218-1229 

radio  reports 54-55 

relation  to — 

agriculture,  article  by  A.  .T.  Henry, 
J.  B.  Kincer,  H.  C.  I'rankenfleld, 
W.  R.  Gregg,  B.  B.  Smith  and 

E.  N.  Munns 457-558 

aviation. 557-558 

forests 543-557 

livestock  industry 525-530 

marketing.. _ 530-539 

Service,  periodicals,  nature __ _  524-525 

statistics. 1206-1230 

temperatures,  by  towns 1206-1217 

use  of  term 458 

Weeds-,  seeds,  injury  to  wheat 38-39 

Weevil- 
alfalfa,-  economic  importance 355-356 

boll.     See  Boll  weevil. 

Weights,  bushel  averages. __ 1111 

Wheat- 
abandoned  acreage 565 

acreage— 

and  value,  by  States 561 

and  yield,  by  countries 560-367 

exports,  etc.,  1909-1924 560 

Belt,  temperature  distribution 484-485 

breeding  tests 76 

Canadian  exports. 579 

classes  by  States,  1922-1924 575 

classification  by  cars 576 

cleaning,  value  of. 38-39 
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Wheat— Continued.  Page 
corn  and  oats,  costs  of  production,  com- 
parisons  „ 1140 

cost  of  production,  by  States,  etc 1133-1135 

crop  of  1924,  remarks 2-3 

dockage  in  Minnesota . 577 

durum,  yield,  etc. 661 

exports — 

1901-1924 1044, 1075 

with  flour,  1899-1923 577, 578 

freight  rates,  rail,  1924 1158 

grading,  discussion 38-39 

growing — 

climatic  requirements 611-512 

influence  of  weather 610-517 

harvest  dates,  weather,  etc 615-516 

imports,  1901-1924 1062, 1075, 1076 

improvement  in  market.. 6-8 

inspection  for  export 579 

marketings  by  farmers 665 

price  fluctuations,  relation  to  Futures  Act .  60-61 
prices — 

at  Liverpool 684 

at  main  markets. 582-686 

byclasses 582-584 

oh  farm,  1909-1924 681 

production— 

and  value,  1909-1924. 560 

and  yield  by  countries 667-568 

of  world,  1890-1924- 669 

'-'     receipts,  etc.,  1909-1924 671 

statistics 660-592, 

1044, 1062, 1075, 1076, 1133-1135, 1140, 1168 

stocks  on  farm,  etc.. ...i........     670 

"  supply—  ^ 

and  distribution  by  items.-... 569-570 

visible,  1889-1924 674 

surplus,  1924-1925 . 673 

trade  international ...  -   580 

winter-killing,  causes 512 

yield — 

by  States,  1909-1924 663, 564 

reduction  causes. 563 


Winds —  Page 

destruction  of  timber 547-549 

types  and  causes. 460-463 

Wood-- 

distillation,  by  States 1036-1037 

exports  by  kinds,  1922-1924 1047-1048 

imports  by  kinds 1087-1068 

oil,  Chinese, imports.- 1063 

preservative  treatment,  by  methods.  1037-1038 

preservatives,  consumption 1038 

production  and  consumption,  by  coun- 
tries     1020 

pulp- 
exports  1922-1924-- 1049 

imports,  1899-1924 1029,1068 

prices..- 1030 

production 1028 

trade  international 1030 

receipts  from  Porto  Kico.. 1070 

statistics 1020, 

1028, 1029, 1030, 1036-1038, 1049, 1068, 1070 
Wool- 
consumption  by  classes 959 

imports — 

1901-1924.- 1075 

by  kinds 1060 

international  trade 956 

marketin  1924,  remarks 11 

prices— 

at  main  market 958-959 

farm  and  market... 957-959, 1175 

in  England,  1909-1924.... 959 

production— 

by  countries— .., 963 

by  States 964 

raw,  production,  etc.  1910-1924 953 

statistics 953-960, 1060, 1076*  11*5 

Worms,  stomach,- etc.,  control 65 
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